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ARAM 

>*,  OoimT,  a  Rtiflfiian  states*  St  Petersburg,  to  senre,  with  the  acomnnlAted 

man,  bom  in  1768,  died  April  21, 188^   His  interest  as  a  prize  for  the  best  history  of  the 

name  is  deefdy  interwoven  with  the  histiory  of  reign  oi  Alexander,  100  years  after  his  death. 

hia  oonntry  in  the  present  oentnry;    Descended  It  is  supposed  that  tins  part  of  the  will  was 

from  an  insignificant  and  obsonre  fEunily,  he  was  annulled  by  the  emperor  iMicholas. 
edncated  in  &e  military  school  of  St«  Petersburg.        ARAT^  a  large  mland  sea  of  independent 

He  entered  the  artillery,  and  in  this  branch  of  Tarttt^/Utween  lat  40®  20'  and  47®  O'  N.  and 

serrice  reached  the  highest  rank.     He  was  long.  S'P  25' and  61®  0' E.    It  lies  between  the 

one  of  the  fiiToritee  of  Paul  I.,  and  for  a  short  steppes  of  Eiraheez  and  Khiya.  Its  elevation  is, 

time  gOTemor-general  of  St  Petersbmv,  but  according  to  Hnmboldt,  the  same  as  that  of  the 

was  fllfgniHsed  on  account  of  the  insuperable  Oa^ian,  of  which  sea  he  supposes  it  to  have 

harshnesa  of  his  character.    Paul  made  him  been  a  part  From  the  east,  the  rivers  Sihon,  or 

cooimander  of  his  fiivorite  regiment  of  guards  Jarartes^  Kuwandaria,  and  Jandaria,  flow  into 

at  Gatahina,  an  imperial  residence  in  the  envi-  it    As  these  rivers  do  not  furnish  a  supply  oi 

TODB  of  the  capitaL    Suspicious  of  danger,  and  water  equal  to  the  amount  which  evaporates, 

especiaUy  distrustful  of  Gonnt  Pahlen,  Paul,  the  lake  is  thought  to  be  lessening.    The  Aral 

tlw  dav  before  his  murder,  sent  an  order  to  is  supposed  to  be  very  shallow.    It  abounds  in 

Araktahedff  to  march  with  his  regiment  in-  fish.    The  water  is  braokiah,  but  is  freely  drunk 

stantiy  to  the  rescue  of  the  emperor.     The  by  hiurses,  and  is  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

courier  was  detained  by  the  conspirators,  and  Humboldt  supposes  the  Aral  to  have  been  an 

Araktahetf  reached  the  barriers  of  the  capital  enlargement  of  the  Ozus,  now  its  principal  trib* 

after  the  crime  was  accomplished.    Alexander,  ntary,  but  formerly  a  tributary  of  the  Caspian, 

the  Boocessor  of  Paul,  kept  Araktshe^fT  near  next  to  which  the  Aral  covers  a  larger  area  than 

boa  person.    He  was  most  influential  with  that  any  inland  sea  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
emperor  during  his  whole  reign,  and  the  only       ABAM,  Euobns,  an  English  scholar,  born  in 

one  who  remaned  unshaken  in  his  master's  1704  at  BamsgiU,  in  Yorkshire,  tried  for  mur- 

fitvor.    AjraktsbeAff  was  active,  energetic,  but  der  at  York,  Aug.  8,  1759,  found  guilty,  and 

hard,  and  filled  with  the   utmost  contempt  executed  within  8  days  after  the  triaL    The 

towara  mankind.    The  military  colonies  intro-  name  of  his  victim  was  Daniel  Olark,  a  shoe> 

doced  into  Russia  under  ^exander,  were  ore-  maker  of  Koaresborough,  and  the  motive  of  the 

afted  and  organized  by  Araktdied£^  amid  blood-  murder  was  said  to  have  been  plunder.    This 

shed  and  crneltiea,  and  the  curaea  and  tears  of  trial  created  as  great  a  sensation  in  Old  England, 

the  Buarian  people.    During  the  last  years  dT  as  the  trial  of  Dr.  Webster  created  in  New 

Alexander's  leign,  Araktsheftff  was  created  a  Inland.    Eugene  Aram  enjoyed  a  remarkable 

ocmnti  and  became  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire,  reputation  for  extensive  scholarship,  acquired 

He  had  in  his  possession  bhoiks  with  the  im-  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  his  fatner  haviuff 

perial  signature,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  issue  been  a  poor  gardener,  and  no  advantages  of 

laws  and  ukases.    On  Alexander's  death  he  study  and  education  having  been  afibrded  to 

returned  these  blanks  to  Nicholas^  who  sent  him  but  ^ose  which  he  secured  for  himself  by 

him  in  exchange,  as  relics,  a  coat  and  trowsers  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  unswerving  per- 

of  the  deceased  emperor.    Soon  after,  Arakt-  severance.    After  his  marriage,  he  established 

shetf  was  ordered  to  ccmfine  his  residence  to  lumself  as  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  district 

his  estates  at  Gruzina,  in  the  government  of  of  Netiiierdale.    In  1784  he  removed  his  school 

VorgoroduwhesrQ  he  died  the  bUckest  misan-  to   Knaresborough,  where  he   remained   till 

thrope.     be  left  his  large  fortune  to  a  mill-  1745,  when  he  became  implicated  in  a  robbery 

ttry  school  ibonded  by  him  in  Gruzina.    By  committed  by  Ckrk,  and  althou^  discharged 

one  of  the  olansea  of  his  will  he  ordered  the  for  want  of  evidence,  he  thought  it  best  to 

fnm  of  $20,000  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank  of  leavethe  littie  place,  and  proceeded  to  London, 


6  ARAM  ARANDA 

while  Clark  disappeared  mysteriously  at  the  halo  of  romance,  which  occasionally  reminds  us 

same  time,  nothing  transpiring  about  him  until  of  Faust,  and  his  wrestlings  with  science ;  at 

Feb.  1750,  when  a  skeleton  was  dug  up  near  other  times  of  Hamlet  and  his  dark  introfipeo- 

Ejuuresborou^h,  which  was  suspected  to  be  that  tive  broodings ;  again,  of  Abelard  and  his  K)ve 

of  the   miserable   shoemaker.    Aram,  in  the  for  Heloise.    The  English  scholar^s  Heloise  is  a 

mean  time,  while  employed  as  school  usher  in  highnsouled  Yorkshire   girl,  Madeline  Lester, 

yarions  towns,  and  latterly  at  an  academy  at  the  genuine  daughter  of  a  genuine  English 

Lynn  in  Norfolk,  pursued  his  favorite  studies  of  country  squire,  who  falls  in  love  with  thefofty 

heraldry,  botany,  the  Ghaldee,  Arabic,  Welsh^  bearing  of  the  pale,  inscrutable  scholar,  Just  as 

and  Lish  languages,  with  his  wonted  actiyity,  Desdemonafell  in  love  with  the  dashing  prowess 

and  was  Just  engaged  in  compiling  a  compara-  of  the  fiery,  impulsiye  Moor.    Bulwer  says  that 

tiye  lexicon  of  the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  He*  '*  the  place  in  which  the  lovers  rested  is  one 

brew,  and  Celtic  lanfl;uage8,  when  he  was  sud-  which  l^evillBgers  to  this  day  caU  'the  Lady^s 

denly  arrested  on  l£e  charge  of  murder.    It  Beat,'  for  Madeline,  whose   history  is  fondly 

seems  that  Aram's  wife  had  frequently  intima-  preserved  in  that  district,  was  aiterward  wont 

ted  that  he  and  a  man  named  Houseman  were  constantly  to  repair  to  that  bank."  St.  Robert's 

pnry  to  the  mystery  of  Clark's  disappearance,  cave,  where  the  bones  of  the  murdered  man 

Houseman,  on  being  pressed  by  the  coroner,^  be-  were  found,  is  to  this  day  eagerly  inquired  fbr 

fore  whom  he  was  immediately  taken,  testified  by  visitors  to  Knaresborough,  who,  while  they 

that  Aram  and  a  man  named  Ferry  were  the  walk  in  the  dismal,  dreary  spot,  are  powerfolly 

murderers,  and  that  the  body  had  been  buried  in  reminded  of  the  oonclu&ig  stanza  of  Thomas 

a  particular  part  of  St.  Robert's  cave,  a  well-  Hood's  ballad  on  the  subject: 
known  spot  near  Knaresborough.  The  skeleton  That  vary  nt|^t.  wWie  mntia  deep 

was  discovered  in  the  exact  place  indicated.  m^***  urdS-ayeiida  kii'd, 

imd  Hon«man;8    oondnsive  evidence  led  to  ^r^^^^^^^St^^^^ 

Aram's  conviction.    Aram  refused  the  services  And  Eagena  Anun  walked  batvoen, 

of  counsel,  and  conducted  his  own  defence  in  an  ^^^  «y^«»  ^t^^  ^  ^"'^*' 

elaborate,  scholarly,  scientific  manner,  which       ARAM,    Aramaic  region,  in   Semitic   an* 

added  to  the  interest  created  by  this  celebrated  tiquity,  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean 

trial.    His  defence  was  an  ingenious  plea  of  the  and  the  boundaries  of  Persia  and  Media  on 

general  fallibility  of  circnmstantiid  evidence,  the  one  side,  and  Asia  Minor  or  Armenia  on 

especially  that  connected  with  ti^e  discovery  the  other.    It  contained  Chaldea  and  Assyria 

of  human  bones.    He  brought  together  a  great  in   the  east,   Syria  and   Mesopotamia  in  the 

many  instances  to  illustrate  his  argument,  and  west     The  ancient  Hebrew  books  give  the 

seemed  really  more  carried  away  by  the  abstract  name  of  Aram  to    what  is    now  Imown  as 

philosophy  of  his  argument,  than  impressed  by  Syria,  or  Soristan.  — Abajcaio  Lakouagb,  spo- 

the  terrible  relation  it  bore  to  his  fate.    After  ken  anciently  in  the  above-named  countries,  is 

condemnation,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  to  the  norl^em  branch  of  the  primitive  Semitic 

two  clergymen  who  attended  him,  but  declared  root    It  is  divided  into  the  East  Aramaic  or 

that  Houseman's  share  in  the  murder  was  larger  Chaldean,  and  the  West   Aramaic  or  Syrian, 

than  he  acknowledged.    This  was  also  the  gen-  The  difference  between  the  two  consists  in 

eral  impression  left  on  the  public  mind.    Aram  some  lexicological  peculiarities,  and.  especially 

declared  that  he  was  not  instigated  to  the  mur-  in  the  accentuation  of  tiie  vowels.    Tbey  are 

der  by  covetousness,  but  entirely  by  jealousy,  closely  connected  dialects, 
as  he  suspected  Clark  to  have  made  love  to  his       ARANDA,  Pbdbo  Pablo  Abaraca  t  Bolba, 

wife.    On  the  night  before  the  execution  he  count  of,  a  Spanish  stetesman,  descended  from 

attempted  suicide,  but  was  discovered  before  he  an  ancient  family  of  Aragon,  bom  at  Saragosaa 

had  bled  to  death,  and  his  sentence  was  carried  in  Dec  1718,  died  1709.    In  early  life  he  served 

into  effect.    In  this  singular  man's  mind,  the  in  the  army,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself 

most  criminal  tendencies  were  set  off  by  a  spe-  to  the  civil  service,  for  which  he  carefully  pre- 

ciee  of  intellectual  fermentation.  •  Before  he  at-  pared  himself  by  studies  at  home  and  travela 

tempted  suicide  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  sub-  abroad.    After  officiating  for  several  years  as 

Ject    He  wrote  out  a  sketeh  of  his  life,  and  ambassador  of  Charles  IIL  at  the  court  of  An- 

some  poetry.    His  "  Comparative  Lexicon  "  has  gustus  III.,  of  Poland,  he  was,  on  Ms  return  to 

not  been  preserved,  but  passages  from  the  preface  Spain,  appointed  commander  of  the  army  in 

are  extent    He  left  a  widow  and  6  children,  8  Portugal.    Here  he  distinguished  himself  by 

sons  and  8  daughters.  A  veil  of  poetry  has  been  the  capture  of  Almeida,  in  Aug.  1762,  and  by 

thrown  over  his  fate  by  Thomas  Hood's  ballad  various  other  exploits,  and  in  token  of  his  emi- 

of  "The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  and  by  nentservices,he  was  in  1766  appointed  military 

Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton's  romance  of  ^*  Eugene  governor  of  Valencia.    In  the  following  year, 

Aram."    Bulwer  stetes  in  his  preface  that  "  he  when  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  capital,  the 

has  exercised  the  common  and  fair  license  of  task  of  auelling  it  devolved  upon  Aranda.    He 

writers  of  fiction  with  the  facts  on  which  the  was  maae  president  of  the  council  of  Castile, 

tale  of  Eugene  Aram  is  founded."    The  Eugene  and  soon  after  prime  minister.   In  this  capacity 

Aram  pictured  by  tiie  English  novelist,  is  he  displayed  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 

unmarried,  and  surrounded  with  a  singrnlar  which  made  his  administration  a  blessing  to 


ARANJUEZ  ARARAT  ^ 

SpauL  He  inangnrated  a  new  mmdoipal  gys-  It  is  the  idte  of  a  royal  palace  of  great  beanty, 
tern,  established  schools,  provided  Miadrid  with  whose  groves  and  avcDiies  are  the  favorite  re- 
ft permanent  garrison,  strengthened  the  army  treatof  the  monarchs  of  Spain  daring  the  sprins 
and  navy^  gave  a  vigorous  impetos  to  the  months  of  the  year.  PhUip  IT.  founded  it,  and 
flagging  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  of  it  was  eolarged  and  beautified  by  subsequent 
thejdngdom.  and  reformed  the  financial  condi-  monarchs.  The  residence  during  the  summer  is 
tion  of  the  oank  of  San  Oarlos.  The  wilder-  not  considered  healthy  on  account  of  the  vapors 
nesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  infested  by  wild  arisiDg  from  undrained  land  in  the  vicinity, 
beasts  and  brigands,  were  thrown  open  to  civil-  The  present  queen  is  particularly  partial  to 
ization    by   laborious   Grermao,   Irench,   and  Arai^uez. 

Swiss  settlers,  who  took  up  their  abode  there  in       AR ANT,  Janos,  one  of  the  most  diBtiuguish- 

obedience  to  Aranda^s  iavitation.    The  much-  ed  Hungarianpoets  of  modern  times^bom  1819, 

abused  right  of  asylum  was  limited  to  two  in  Nagy-Szalonta,  in  the  county  of  JBihar.    He 

ehurches  in  the  capital  of  every  province.    He  la  the  son  of  a  poor  Protestant  cultivator  of  the 

abolished  the  religious  plays,  which,  on  holy  soil,  who  educated  him  for  the  church*  •  In 

week  festivals,  generallv  gave  rise  to  riots.    In  1832  he  went  to  the  college  at  Debreczin.    He 

the  eodeaiasticiu  court,  he  substituted  native  for  afterward  joined  a  troop  of  strolling  players, 

papal  magistrate.    At  the  same  time  he  estab-  and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  world  and 

lisned  a  law  which  made  the  sanction  of  the  of  life  in  this  precarious  manner.    He  then  re* 

oooncQ  of  Oastile  requisite  for  the  validity  of  turned  to  Szalonta  and  supported  himself  in 

the  decrees  of  the  Vatican.  He  went  even  so  far  his  native  village  as  a  Latin  teacher.    In  18^ 

as  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  inquisition,  and  the  Eisfaludy  society  offered  a  prize  for  the 

established  a  political  censorship  in  order  to  best  popular  epic.    Arany  sent  in  anonymously 

neutralise  its  influence.   By  a  decree  of  April  2,  his  first  poem,  Ab  elvesutt  alhotmany  (the  Lost 

1767,  the  Jesuits  were  expeUed  from  Spain,  and  Oonstitution),  which  won  the  prize.    In  1847 

their  property  confiscated.    But  the  hostility  of  he  sent  in  to  the  same  society,  and  under  the 

the  derical  party  soon  rendered  Aranda^s  posi*  same  anonymous  guise,  tike  fiiistpart  of  a  trilo- 

tion  well-nigh  intolerable.    Moreover,  his  con«  gy  (Toldi).  The  society  gave  to  the  author  more 

fldential  correspondence  with  Yoltaire,  who,  in  than  the  stipulated  price,  and  had  it  printed  at 

1771,  had  written  a  strong  letter  urging  him  their  expense.    By  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his 

to  persevere  in  his  work  of  reform,  was  dis*  writings,  Arany  became  the  darling  of  young 

covered  and  published.    In  order  to  avoid  a  Hungary,  and  obtained  popularity  even  with  the 

&tal  overthrow,  he  tendered,  in  1778,  his  res-  working  classes.    In  Feb.  1848,  ^peared  his 

ignation  as  prime  minister  and  accepted  the  Muraryy  (htroma  (the  Oonquest  of  Murany), 

post  of  ambassador  at  Paris.    Here  he  became  which  did  not  exdte  much  attention,  in  conse* 

noted  for  his  opposition  to  England.    This  had  quence  of  the  Hungarian  revolution.    The  na* 

always  been  the  leading  feature  of  his  foreign  tional  ministry  of  Szemere  employed  him  as 

policy,  and  during  the  American  war,  which  draughtsman,  but  he  was  not  prosecuted  by  the 

then  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  European  Austrian  government  on  the  defeat  of  the  pa- 

eabinets,  he  found  the  long  wished  for  oppor-  triots.    Since  then  he  has  published  a  narra* 

tonity  of  ^ving  a  deadly  blow  to  British  power  tive  poem,  Katalin  (Pesth,  1850),  beside  many 

by  prevaQing  upon  0hia*le8  HI.  to  Join  France  smaller  pieces  scattered  about  in  the  periodical 

in  supporting  the  cause  of  America.    In  1788  literature  of  the  day.    Told%  and  the  "  Oonquest 

he  haa  the  satisfaction  of  putting  his  signature  of  Murany,^  have  been  translated  from  tiie 

to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  recognized  the  Magyar  into  Qerman,  by  Kertbeny,  Leips.  1861. 
independence  of  the  United  States.    In  1787       ARARAT,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  western 

he  returned  to  Spain,  but  kept  fdoof  from  pub-  Asia,  subdivided  into  2  peaks.  Great  Ararat  on 

He  oflEitirs  until  1792,  when  he  was  invited  to  the  N.  W.  and  Littie  Ararat  on  the  S.  E.,  whose 

reaasome  his  former  position  o#  prime  minis-  bases  blend,  while  their  summits  are  nearly  7 

tor  as  successor  of  Florida  Blanca.    But  his  old  miles  apart.     The  summit  of  Great  Ararat 

master,  Charles  lU.,  was  no  more,  and  under  lies  in  fat.  89°  42'  N.,  long.  43°  88'  E.,  and  is 

Oharles  IV.  there  was  littie  room  for  a  states-  17,828  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  14,820  feet 

man  like  Aranda.    He  was  met  by  a  camarilla,  above  its  base.    At  a  point  8  miles  below  its 

headed  by  a  worthless  queen,  bent  on  his  ruin;  summit  downward  it  is  constantiy  covered  witii 

and  after  a  few  months  of  vain  struggles  he  snow  and  ice.    Little  Ararat  rises  18,098  feet 

was  forced  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  queen's  above  the  sea  level,  and  10,140  feet  above  ih» 

&vorite,  Godoy.    Nominally  he  remained  presi-  plain  on  which  it  stands,  and  is  free  from  snow 

dent  of  the  council,  but  for  all  practical  pur-  and  ice  in  September  and  October.     The  2 

poses  his  power  was  at  an  end.    Finally,  on  oc-  mountains  are  of  volcanic  character,  an  erup* 

casion  of  the  war  with  France,  he  expressed  tion  having  taken  place  from  them  as  late  as 

himself  against  its  justice,  and  this  remark  was  July,  1840.    The  apex  of  Great  Ararat  was 

eagerly  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  to  send  him  visited  on  Oct.  9, 1829.    Ararat  is  the  central 

into  exile  in  Aragon,  where  he  passed  the  re-  point  of  the  dividing  lines  of  the  division  of 

mainder  of  his  life.  Armenia,  between  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
ARANJUEZ,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of       ARARAT,  or  Pilot  moumtain,  a  mountain 

Toledo  in  Spain,  about  26  miles  from  Madrid,  of  North  Carolina,  in  Surrey  county,  between 
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the  Ararat  and  Ban  rivers.    It  10  of  a  pyra-  was  eduootod  hj  the  friends  of  his  ftonily  at 

midal  form,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  in  height;  Argos  as  a  gentleman;  as  he  was  vigoroos  and 

and  its  top  is  a  platean  one  acre  in  extent,  on  robust,  he  excelled  in  aymnastics,  and  took  off  the 

which  is  a  gigantio  rock  800  feet  in  height,  prize  in  the  5  several  brandiee.  As  was  natnral, 

This  smnmit  is  seen  from  a  long  distance  on  he  af^iredto  regain  lus  hereditary  position,  and 

every  side,  and  used  to  guide  the  wanderings  associated  with  himself  the  Bicyonian  exiles 

of  the  Indians.  in  a  plot  to  rid  their  native  city  of  ^e  tyrant 

ABABAUMA,  a  salt  lake  in  BrazU,  aboot  22  Nioocles»    This  operation  was  carried  ont  with 

miles  long  and  7  wide.    The  tide  rises  in  this  the  greatest  good  fortune,  their  most  perUons 

lake,  through  its  commxmioation  with  the  sea,  hazard,  according  to  Plutarch,  arising  fnjm  the 

to  a  height  of  50  feet    It  is  about  6  miles  from  gardeners'  cur-dogs,  "  which  were  litue,  indeed, 

the  sea,  and  is  longest  from  east  to  west,  lying  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  fierce  and 

parallel  to  the  coast.  furious."     Nicocles    escaped,    and  the  revo- 

ABABIPE,  &ISA  DB,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  lution  was  effected  (251  B.  0.)  without  a  single 
Brazil,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  prov*  person  being  kiUed  or  wounded.  Aratns  rc^ 
inces  of  Oeara  and  Pemambuco.  They  are  called  580  <^  the  exiles,  all  in  a  very  destitute  eon- 
semi-oirenlar  in  form,  and  are  in  about  7^  8.  dition,  and  eager  to  recover  their  property  and 
lat.  and  89^  W.  long.  The  city  of  Orato  lies  standing.  The  exiles  appointed  him  sole  arbiter 
within  tiie  8emicir(&  formed  by  these  moun-  of  their  claims,  but  he  declined  this  delicate 
tains.  They  are  tiie  source  of  several  consider-  trust,  and  Joined  16  of  the  eitizens  in  the  corn- 
able  rivers,  mission.  He  refistabUshedhannony  between  the 

ABA8,  a  river  of  Turkish  Armenia^  rises  in  aristocrats  and  the  democrats,  and  the  returned 

the  pashfdio  of  Erzroom,  in  lat.  41    80'  N.  exiles  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  awards, 

and  long.  41^  10'  £. ;  flows  eastward,  dividing  that  they  erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and  placed 

the  territories  of  Persia  and  Bussia,  and  joins  beneath  it  glowing  tributes  to  his  virtues.    An- 

the  Koor  in  the  Bussian  territory  60  miles  west  tigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  watched  the 

of  its  iall  in  the  Oaspian*    Its  length  is  500  growth  of  the  Achean  league  with  a  jealous 

miles.  eyeu    Aratus  strengthened  himself  by  an  alli- 

ABATIOA,  or  Oaioshopf,  one  of  the  Society  ance  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt, 

islands.  Panmotu  group.  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  who  advanced  money  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 

IS''  20^  B.  long.  14^"^  89'  46"  W.    It  is  8  miles  the  Sicyonian  exiles.   In  pursuance  of  the  same 

in  length  by  5  in  width.  anti-Macedonian  policy,  he  caused  the  enroll- 

ABATUS,  an  old  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Soli  ment  of  Sicyon  in  the  Aehssan  league,  and  the 
in  Cilida,  flourished  about  the  year  270  B.  Achaans  made  him  their  general.  While  hold- 
0.  He  was  educated  under  Dionysius  Herac-  ing  this  ofSce,  he  meditated  the  project  of  snr- 
leotes,  a  stoic;  the  principles  of  which  sect  prising  the  Aoro-Corinthus,  the  strongest  citadel 
Aratus  embraced.  He  was  a  friend  of  Ptol-  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  expelling  therefrom 
emy  Philadelphus,  and  also  of  Antigonus  Go*  the  Macedonian  garrison.  He  took  the  citadel 
natas,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  whose  instiga-  with  400  men,  came  down  into  the  theatre, 
tion  he  composed  two  poems  upon  astronomical  where  he  was  welcomed  with  acclamations,  and 
subjects.  One  of  these.  FAdBnofnenay  described  made  a  speech  to  tiie  people,  imploring  the  citi- 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  oonstellationa,  giv-  zens  to  join  Oorinth  to  the  Achsan  league, 
ing  their  names  and  their  movements.  The  and  to  admit  an  Achnan  ffarrison.  The  Co- 
other,  Diosemeiay  described  the  influence  of  rinthians  acquiesced,  and  he  delivered  up  to  them 
those  bodies  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  their  the  keys  of  their  city,  which  they  had  not  pos- 
effects  in  different  situations  upon  animaLs,  and  sessed  since  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
by  these  means  making  prognostics  of  the  Aratus  contributed  20  talents  out  of  his  private 
weather.— -These  poems  are  written  with  accu-  fortune  toward  the  bribe  of  150^  which  was 
racy  and  generid  elegance,  and  comprise  most  given  by  the  cities  of  the  league  to  the  Macedo- 
of  the  astronomical  knowledge  at  that  time  nian  governor  of  Athens,  to  give  up  the  dtadel 
possessed  by  the  Greeks.  Aratus  was  the  au-  to  the  Athenians  and  the  Achssans.  The  Mace- 
thorofmanyotherworks,  both  prose  and  poetry,  donian  monaroh  was  not  his  only  opponent 
but  none  are  now  extant.  He  is  the  poet  whom  The  fierce  and  barbarous  .£tolians  used  to  make 
St.  Paul  quotes  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  descents  upon  the  lowlands  of  Achaia.  His 
Mars  hill,  Acts  xvii.  28.  The  best  edition  of  next  great  enemy  was  Cleomenes,  of  Sparta, 
his  works  is  by  BuMe,  Leips.  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.  who  sought  to  reestablish  the  ancient  Spartan 

ABATUS,  son  of  Oliniaa,  bom  at  Sicyon  271  hegemony  over  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

B.  C,  the  man  who  first  made  the  hitherto  in-  Aratus  and  the  league  were  uniformly  defeated 

sigiUficant  Acheaan  league  a  power  in  Greece,  by  the  young  and  ardent  Cleomenes,  and  the 

His  native  city  was  ruled   by  one  of  tiiose  reputation   of  Aratus    suffered   a   disastrous 

Macedonian  magistrates  called   tyrants,  who  edipse.    The  successes  of  Cleomenes  embold- 

ruled  so  many  Greek  cities  after  the  Macedonian  ened  him  to  demand  the  generalship  of  the 

conquest    His  father,  Clinias,  was  put  to  death  Achssans,  and  in  this  crisis  Aratus  advised 

in  one  of  the  political  contests  of  Sicyon,  and  them  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  Macedcnian  king, 

young  Aratus,  then  only  7  years  of  age,  was  for  Antigonus  Doson,  at  the  price  of  delivering  up 

the  sake  of  safety  secretiy  conveyed  to  Argos.  He  to  him  the  citadel  of  Acro-Corinthus.    This  act 
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Ittfi  been  mnoh  oondemned.    Phitsrch  Brgnes  ladj  and  some  Araaosniaa  oonverts  to  Chris- 

that  Aratna  abotdd  rather  have  ceded  to  Oleo*  tianity  broke  np  the  negotiations.    In  1641,  the 

msDsa^  dftinanda,  because  deomenes  was  one  of  marquis  de  Bajdes  made  a  treaty  with  their 

tfaaHeradidn  and  a  tme-blooded  Hellene,  which  chief  bnt  in  1665  war  commenced  again, '  and 

the  Maoedonian  was  not    The  ^toUaa  barba-  lasted  at  intervals  until  1773,  when  Spain  at 

lUDia  afterward  defeated  Aratus,  and  great  com*  length  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 

{dainta  were  made  at  the  AchsBan  congress  Araucanians,  and  allowed  them  to  maintain  an 

about  his  imbecility.    Antieonus  Doson,  on  his  embassy  at  Santiago  de  GhiU.    Since  this  pe- 

death-bed,  coiynred  Philip,  his  saccessor,  above  riod.  the  Araucanians  have  made  good  progress 

all  things  to  be  guided  by  the  long  experience  in  the  arts  of  peace.    In  the  contest  between 

of  Aratus.    Indeed,  PhUip's  afiBurs  prospered  the  mother  country  and  the  Ohilian  colonists, 

in  bis  hands.    The  Macedonian  couitierB,  how-  they  preserved  a  strict  neutrality.    Schmidt- 

ever,  did  not  like  the  Greek  counsellor,  but  meyer  visited  them  in  1820,  and  published  Ins 

reviled  and  abosed  him  at  table,  and  once  threw  '*  Travels  into  Ohili,  over  the  Andes,"  in  1820- 

fltonea  at  him  as  he  was  retiring  to  his  tent.  '21  ;  the  latest  work  on  the  subject  is   the 

I^olip  gradually  became  alienated  from  Aratus,  very  instructive  book  of  Mr.  Edward  Reuel 

and  atkngth  removed  him  with  a  slow  pdson.  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  astronomical  expedition  in 

Aratos  was  conscious  of  the  cruel  deed,  and  bore  Ohili,  *^  The  Araucanians ;  or.  Notes  of  a  Tour 

it  patiently*  simply  saying,  *^Such,  Oephalon,  amoi^  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern  Chili,'* 

are  the  firuits  of  royal  friendship."    He  died  at  New  York,  1855.  Their  polygamy  and  marriage 

.£giiun,  after  he  had  been  17  times  general  of  ceremonies,  their  mode  of  dress,  their  funeral 

the  Achssans,  but  at  the  desire  of  the  Sicyoni-  rites,  their  calendar,  their  cultivation  of  oratory, 

ans  he  was  buried  in  their  city.    There  they  poetry,  and  medicine,  tibeir  civil  and  criminal 

were  wont  to  offer  2  yearly  sacrifices,  one  on  the  common  law,  their  languages,  and  their  habita- 

anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  tions,  are  so  similar  U>  those  of  other  Indian 

Nxoodes,  the  other  on  his  birthday.    Plutarch  tribes,  and,  in  many  respects,  to  those  of  savage 

says  that  in  his  day  some  traces  of  the  ceremo-  life  the  world  over,  that  we  pass  them  by  with- 

nies  still  remained,  though  they  had  been  mostly  out  special  notice.    Their  political  condition, 

worn  awi^  by  Idme  and  other  circumstances.  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiar,  as  are  also,  to 

ARAUGANIANS,  the  name  given  to  a  South  some  extent,  their  religious  ideas,  which  are 

American  confederation  of  kindred  tribes  who  largely  colored  by  their  political  institutions, 

have  maintuned  their  independence  of  Spain  The  territory  of  Aranco  has  been  from  time  im- 

and  the  republics  of  Spanish  origin  which  en-  memorial  divided  into  4  vuthanmapus  or  uthal- 

viron  them.    They  inhabit  the  country  com-  mapuSy  or  provinces,  each  presided  over  by  a 

prised  between  lat.  36°  4A/  and  89°  50'  S.  and  magistrate  called  a  toqui;  these  4  provinces 

long.  70°  and  74^  80^  W.,  and  bounded  £.  by  correspond  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  coun- 

the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  W.  by  the  try,  viz.,  the  maritime  province,  the  plain  prov- 

Pacinc  ocean,  N.  by  the  river  Biobio,  and  S.  ince,  the  province  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and 

\fj  the  Oallacalla.    Their  territory  thus  extends  the  province  in  the  Andes.    Each  of  these  is 

186  miles  along  the  coast,  its  breadth,  from  the  divided  into  5  iUarehueg,  which  we  will  call 

sea  to  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  being,  perhaps,  counties.  In  each  county  is  an  apo^lmejie^  who, 

about  150  miles.    The  name  Araucanian  is  de-  under  the  toqui^  presides  over  the  county ;  each 

rived  from  the  Indian  word  au^  meaning  frank,  county  is  further  subdivided  into  ^rAua  or 

or  fi«e.    The  productions  of  the  country  are  townships,  over  each  of  which  presides  an  ul- 

similar  to  those  of  the  republic  of  Chili,  with  mene^  or  head  of  a  clan.    The  symbol  of  a  toqui 

which  the  Araucanians  live  in  close  alliance,  is  an  axe  of  porphyry  or  marble ;  of  an  apch^Jr 

As  demdedly  tiw  most  successful  and  largest  fnene^  a  staff  with  a  silver  head  and  a  silver 

example  of  Indian  self-government  in  the  pres-  ring  round  the  middle ;  of  an  vlme/M^  the  same 

ence  of  the  European  races,  the  Araucanians,  wiuiout  the  silver  ring  round  the  middle.    All 

their  history,  and  their  manners,  are  matters  of  these  dignities  are  hereditary  according  to 

of  considerable  interest  to  the  philosopher  and  primogeniture.    No  regular  tribute  or  any  pre- 

the  ethnologist.    The  chief  authority  with  re-  dial  service  is  payable  by  the  clan  to  the  %Umen&, 

gard  to  them  is  "  Molina^s  History  of  Chili,"  by  the  ulmenM  to  the  apo-uUnens^  or  by  the  apo- 

composed  in  Italian  and  translated  into  Spanish  ulmenes  to  the  toqui,    "Eyery  magistrate  must 

by  Jfendoza.    Six  different  poems  have  been  support  himself  out  of  his  demesne  lands.    In 

written  by  Europeans  upoatheir  patriotic  Strug-  time  of  war,  however,  military  service  is  ac- 

^ea  against  the  European  invaders.    The  b€»t  Imowledged  as  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  Then, 

IS  the  Araueana  of  Alonzo  de  Erdlla,  a  Spanish  the  general  subordination  from  the  grand  toqui 

knight  of  the  16th  century,  who  took  part  in  to  tiie  simple  clansman,  is  brought  to  lignt. 

the  wars  he  describes.    The  Araucanians  were  Thia  brings  us  to  the  central  government    fhe 

first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1587.    Yal-  4  toquity  or  governors  of  provinces,  form  the 

divia  fonnded  many  settlements  in  their  coun-  grand  council  of  the  Araucanian  federation, 

try,  wMch  were  destroyed  in  1602.    A  pious  This  grand  council  is  presided  over  by  one  of 

Jesuit  missionary  impressed  upon  the  Spanish  its  own  members,  the  grand  toquL    This  coun- 

govemment  the  advantage  of  living  at  peace  cil  decides  on  war  and  peace,  conducts  the 

with  these  tribes,  but  a  quarrel  about  a  ^pianiah  foreign  rela^na,  and,  on  emergencies,  calls 
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together   the   general   assembly    or   diet   of  Spanish  langaage,  and  their  toquUj  though  well 

the  nation.    At  this  diet,  every  toqui,  apihulr  acquainted  with  it,  will  never  use  it  on  any  pnbHo 

mefM^  and  uJmene^  may  attend ;  it  chooses  the  occasion.    They  make  a  foreigner  take  an  Aran- 

commander-in-chief  from  among  the  4  toqui»  ;  canian  name  before  he  is  allowed  to  settle  amcwig 

but  if  none  of  them  are  qualified,  then  from  them ;  a  missionary,  when  preaching  to  them, 

the  diet  at  large.    The  commander-in-chief  be-  is  ofb^  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse, 

ing  nominated  and  having  assumed  the  badge  if  he  commits  a  blunder.    As  this  language  still 

of  command,  the  othcur  toquis  lay  down  their  remains  merely  a  spoken  tongue,  its  preserva- 

badges  of  authority  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  tion  in  purity  depends  upon  a  strictly  accurate 

dictator.  The  levy  is  made  by  the  ulmenes  upon  use  of  it  in  practice.     The  Araucanians  are 

their  several  clans.    The  army  consists  of  both  stoutly  built,  and  of  moderate  height    Their 

cavalry  and  infantry.    The  toqtii  Cade^ala  was  complexion  is  olive,  and  lighter  than  the  other 

the  first  who  established  a  regular  body  of  cav-  6outii  American  Indians,  they  have  a  round 

airy,  in  1585.    The  diet  is  held  in  a  large  plain  face,  low  forehead,  short,  broad  nose,  small, 

which  lies  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Dun-  fiery  eyes,  small  lips,  and  long  head.    like  other 

queco.    The  present  grand  toauiy  or  president  Indians,  the  women  do  all  Sie  home  and  field 

of  the  Araucanians,  is  thus  oescribed  by  Mr.  work ;  the  men  hunt,  fight,  and  tend  the  flocks. 

Reuel  Smith :    *'  Mafiin-Hueno  (the  grass  of  The  population  has  been  usually  stated  to  be 

heaven)  is  very  old,  his  age  being  variously  es-  70,000,  but  recent  estimates  give  a  much  higher 

timated  at  from  90  to  100,  and  even  more ;  but  number. 

in  his  appearance  there  is  little  to  indicate  so  ARAUJO,  Jozk  Boreas  db,  a  Portuguese 

advanced  an  age :  erect,  though  not  vigorous,  philosopher,  born  at  Lisbon  in  1667,  died  1748, 

with  a  bright,  piercing  eye,  and  his  long  black  held  an  official  position  at  Oeuta,  acquired  some 

hair  but  sparsely  scatter^  with  gray,  he  might  fame  by  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  the  fine 

be  taken  for  a  person  of  60.  His  nose  is  slightly  arts,  and  published  in  1740  two  volumes  of 

a^^uiline,  his  cheek  deeply  furrowed,  his  chin  mas-  philosophical  writings.    His  great  wealth  al- 

sive,  and  his  whole  air  is  that  of  one  of  strong  lowed  him  to  gratify  his  philanthropic  dispo- 

will,  and  accustomed  to  command.    His  voice  is  sition,  and  he  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  deeds 

deep  but  not  harsh,  and  he  speaks  deliberately,  as  of  charity,  as  respected  for  the  .solidity  of  hia 

though  weighing  well  the  import  of  his  words ;  attainments. 

he  also  listens  attentively,  as  becomes  one  cho-  ARAUJO   DE   AZEVEDO,    Antohio    db^ 

sen  for  his  superior  wisdom  to  preside  over  the  count  da  Barca,  a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom 

welfare  of  the  nation.    The  dress  of  the  grand  at  Sa,  near  Fonte-de-Lima,  in  1754,  died  at  Rio 

to^ui  was  not,  it  mxxst  be  confessed,  such  as  de  Janeiro  in  1817.    In  1779  he  became  Portu- 

might  have  been  expected,  considering  his  ex-  guese  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1797  he 

alted  rank.    He  wore  a  shirt  that  probably  had  signed  on  behalf  of  his  government  a  treaty  of 

been  used  for  several  months  without  washing;  peace  with  France.    He  afterward  represented 

a  ragged  military  vest,  and  a  poncho  tied  round  rortugal  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Peters- 

the  waist  and  falling  to  the  feet  like  a  petticoat ;  burg,  and  in  1804  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  Soon 

a  red-and-yellow  hmidkerchief  surmounted  his  after  his  return  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 

head,  and  completed  his  costume.    I  noticed,  administration,  and  in  1808,  after  the  downfall 

however,  hanging  overhead,  a  bridle  bit,  head-  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  he  accompanied  John 

stall,  and  reins,  covered  with  massive  silver  oma-  YI.  to  Riode  Janeiro,  where  he  resided  until 

menta,  and  though  the  powerful  Mafiin  is  gene-  1812,  when  he  was  again  invited  to  become  a 

rally  considered  a  poor  chief,  200  hard  dollars  member  of  tlie  cabinet  of  Lisbon.    He  was  ap- 

would  scarcely  have  furnished  the  silver  lav-  pointed  minister  of  marine,  and  was  for  some 

ished  upon  his  various  horse  trappings."    Mr.  time  at  the  head  of  foreign  afiairs ;  after  the 

Smith  informs  us  that  Mafiin  had  20  children,  death  of  the  Marquis  d^Aguiar  in  1817,  he  was 

in  1854,  with  prospect  of  additions.    When  Mr.  called  upon  to  succeed  him  as  premier,  but  his 

Reuel  Smith  travelled  through  Arauco,  he  did  health  could  not  stand  the  har&ssing  wear  and 

so  as  the  adopted  son  of  Mafiin,  which  gave  tear  of  business,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year, 

him  a  good  position  with  the  petty  chiefs.  Araiyo  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  at- 

The  religion  of  the  Araucanians  is  akin  to  their  tainments  and  of  generous  sympathies.    In  1779 

political  institutions.    Their  Supreme  Being  is  he  was  one  of  Uie  founders  of  the  scientific 

the  great  toqui  of  the  universe;   he  has  his  academy  of  Lisbon,  and  in  1816,  shortly  before 

subordinate  uhnenee  to  look  after  details.  These  his  death,  he  issued  a  decree  for  the  establish- 

dii  minores  are,  the  god  of  war,  the  beneficent  ment  of  a  school  for  the  fine  arts  in  Rio  de  Ja- 

god,  the  god  of  mankind,  and  others^    Guecubu  neiro.    He  translated  Gray^s  Elegy  into  Portn- 

is  the  god  of  evil.    The  celestials  exact  no  trib-  guese,  and  he  wrote  an  "Apology  for  Camoens," 

ute  from  their  subjects  here  below ;  therefore  the  addressed  to  La  Harpe,  which  was  published  in 

Araucanian  builds  no  temples  nor  idols,  supports  1805  by  the  scientific  academy  of  Lisbon.    He 

no  priests,  and  rarely  offers  sacrifice.    After  was  also  the  author  of  2  tragedies  and  some 

the  death  of  the  body,  the  soul  goes  into  Para-  poetry,  and  left  valuable  mineral  and  botanical 

disc,  a  region  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  collections.    Under  his  administration  the  first 

the  Andes.    Their  religion,  in  otJier  respects,  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  culture  <^ 

resembles  other  primitive  creeds.  They  hate  the  tea  into  Brazil. 
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ARATTKEL  a  city  of  Yeneznela,  pleafiAntly  at  Arbela,  but  at  a  little  place  86  miles  west  by 

dtaated  on  the  Acangua,  a  branch  of  the  For-  nortii,  called  Gaugamela,  nowZarmeles.    After 

togaesa,  in  the  province  of  Apnre,  about  60  the  battle  Alexander  crossed  the  Lyons  and 

nulfis  N.  K  E.  of  Tnurillo,  N.  lat  9*»  17'  W.  rested  at  Arbela. 

long.  69^  2%'.    It  was  originally  founded  by  the  ARBITER,  a  Roman  umpire.    The  agree- 

Ospadiins.    It  is  had  out  with  great  regularity,  ment  by  which  parties  bound  themselves  to  refer 

ana  its  houses  are  well  built.    It  has  a  fine  matters  in  difference  to  an  arbiter,  was  called 

plaza,  and  a  good  church.    The  district,  of  comprommum,    Cicero  says  that  the  difference 

which  it  is  the  capital,  produces  considerable  between  a  regular  suit  {judicium)  and  an  arbi- 

quantities  of  cotton  and  coffee,  and  raises  large  tration  (arbitrium),  was  that  the  former  dealt 

herds  of  cattle.    Population,  10,000.  with  cases  where  a  liquidated  or  definite  amount 

ARAYULLI,  or  Abatau,  a  mountain  range  was  demanded  (pecunim  eerta),  and  the  decision 

of  northern  India,  territory  of  j^meen  which  was  either  aye  or  no ;  whereas  the  arbitration 

extends  fh>m  lat  24^  K,  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  dealt  with  cases  of  uncertain  or  unliquidated 

N.  K  for  about  800  miles.    Its  breadth  varies  amounts, 

from  60  miles  to  6  miles.    The  average  height  ARBITRATION,  is  the  submission  of  civil 

of  the  range  is  about  8,000  feet;  the  highest  questions  to  the  Judgment  of  a  private  indi- 

Bommite  do  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  vidual,  instead  of  to  the  regular  judicial  au- 

ARBAOES,  tiie  founder  of  the  Median  em-  thorities.    Grimes  can  never  be  the  subject  of 

pire,  according  to  Otesias.    This  author  asserts  a  legal  arbitration,  because  sodetj  is  interested 

that  Arbaoes  cwtured  Nineveh,  and  overthrew  in  the  prosecution  of  criminaLs  to  the  end,  and 

tiie  empire  of  Sardanapalus  in  the  year  B.  0.  in  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  offences 

876,  that  he  reigned  28  years  over  the  Modes,  against  law  and  order.    Arbitrators  are  fre- 

and  that  his  dynasty  numbered  eight  kings.  quently  preferred  to  the  regular  courts  in  every 

ARBALAST  ^r.  arbalite^  arhaWHery  a  civilized  country,  because  the  process  is  gen- 
crossbow).  This  weapon  does  not  appear  to  erally  freer,  the  forms  are,  or  should  be,  less 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients  in  a  portable  expensive  and  simpler,  and  the  delay  less.  The 
form,  although  it  was  used  on  a  great  scale  to  preliminary  agreement  under  which  the  arbi- 
supply  the  place  of  ordnance.  Contrary  to  trator  acts,  which  defines  his  powers  and  posi- 
received  opinion,  the  crossbow  was  originally  tion,  and  the  subject  matter  in  dispute,  is  called 
a  Saxon,  as  the  longbow  was  a  Roman  weapon;  the  submission,  and  the  judgment  of  the  arbi- 
and  botii  were  used  at  Hastiuffs,  adversely,  by  trator  is  called  the  award.  In  many  countries 
the  two  nations.  The  principle  of  Ihe  cross-  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  is  clothed  with  ju- 
bow  is  that  of  a  perpendicular  barrel,  or  groove,  dicial  authority,  and,  by  the  observance  of  cer- 
in  which  the  missile  is  placed,  with  a  transverse  tain  formalities,  can  be  enforced  as  a  judgment 
bow,  the  cord  of  which  sweeps  the  barrel  and  of  a  regujar  court  of  law.  In  countries  where 
discharges  the  bullet  or  bolt.  The  ancient  bow  such  powers  are  not  granted  to  an  award,  the 
was  made  of  steel,  the  cord  of  strong  catgut,  only  remedy  that  lies  against  the  recalcitrant  par- 
and  such  was  the  force  required  to  bend  it,  ty  is  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  in  that  he 
that  it  could  only  be  done  by  placing  the  bow  refrises  to  obey  what  by  the  original  submission 
under  the  two  feet,  one  on  each  side  the  barrel,  he  had  agreed  to  abide  by.  Arbitrators  are 
and  drawing  the  string  into  the  catch,  which  often  emoowered  to  order  certain  things  to  be 
held  it  at  its  tension,  by  the  fhll  exertion  of  done,  and,  in  default,  to  do  the  things  them- 
both  hands  with  the  aid  of  a  steel  winch,  as  is  selves,  and  charge  the  expense  to  one  or  both 
shown  in  the  ancient  illuminations  of  Froissart.  of  the  parties.  In  mercantile  and  industrial 
The  arrow  discharged  from  tibe  crossbow  was  contracts  a  clause  is  often  inserted  that  differ- 
called  a  quarrel,  from  its  four-angled  iron  head ;  ences  arising  under  them  shall  be  referred  to 
as  that  of  the  longbow  was  the  shaft.  A  an  arbitrator,  or  to  two  arbitrators,  who,  in 
smaller  missile,  used  for  shooting  on  the  wing  case  of  disagreement,  shall  choose  an  umpire, 
before  the  invention  of  gunnery,  was  known  as  who  shall  make  the  final  award.  As  civilization 
4he  bird  bolt.  Hence  the  old  tavern  sign  of  advances,  this  system  of  settling  disputes 
the  loU  in  tun^  the  arrow  in  the  mark.  The  comes  more  and  more  into  favor.  In  Athens 
best  crossbow  men  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  arbitrators  were  called  buurrfrat.  The  Justinian 
Geaoese  and  Pioards ;  it  never  was  an  English  code  devotes  much  space  to  this  subject,  and 
weapcHD,  nor  oould  ever  compete  with  the  long-  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  law  concerning  ar- 
bow.  Avery  large  crossbow,  called  a  Prdmchety  bitration  ever  since.  By  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
was  used  in  the  defence  of  walled  places  by  the  ture  of  Pennsylvania,  June  18,  1886,  arbitra- 
Normans,  casting  huge  beams  shod  with  iron.  tions  are  made  compulsory  in  that  state.  Either 

ARBEliA,  now  Abbil  or  Ebbil,  a  small  vil-  party  to  a  civil  action  may  insist  on  referring 

lageinKoordistan,  which  lies  on  the  usual  route  the  suit  to  arbitrators.    If  the  parties  cannot 

between  Bagdad  and  Mosul  in  86^  11'  N.  lat.  agree,  the  prothonotary  draws  up  a  list  of  cit- 

aeoordlng   to    Niebuhr's   observations.      The  izens,  and  the  parties  alternately  strike  each 

houses  are  bailt  of  sun-dried  bricks.    Arbela  one  of  the  list,  until  only  the  number  agreed 

was  the  name  of  the  third  and  last  of  the  great  upon  by  the  prothonotary  is  left;  these  are  to 

battles  fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius  be  the  arbitrators;  the>3»  award  is  subject^  !low- 

881  B.  C.     The  battle  was  not  actu  ily  fought  ever,  to  appeal. 
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AEBLAY,  'KfiPAint  d'  (Franoes   Bnmey),  the  expiration  of  tfalBtena  she  returned  alone 

English  novelist,  the  daughter  of  Oharles  Bnr-  to  England  and  raodaoed  another  novel  in  5 

nej,  a  mosiQiaD,  and  aathor  of  a  history  of  volumes,  ^^The  Wanderer,"  a  book  that  had 

music,  bom  at  Lynn,  in  June,  1752,  died  Jan.  6,  little  popularity,  and  is  now  almost  foigotten. 

1840.    In  her  childhood  no  indications  of  her  At  the  peace,  her  husband,  now  Genotd  d'Ar- 

remarkable  talents  appeared.    She  was  silent  blay,  joio^  her,  and  remained  with  her  till  his 

and  timid.    At  8  years  old  she  did  not  know  her  death,  at  Bath,  in  1818.    Fourteen  years  after 

letters,  and  was  considered  by  her  friends  as  nn-  this  event   (1882)   Mad«  d^Arblay   published 

conmionly  dull  and  unpromising.    In  1760  her  in  8  volumes  the  memoirs  of  her  father,  the 

father  removed  to  London,  took  the  house  in  closing  work  of  her  long  Ufe,  which  ended 

Leicester  square  that  Newton  had  lived  in,  ob-  when  she  was  87  years  old.     The  Uterary 

tained  the  degree  of  Mu&  Doc.  from  the  uni-  fame  of  Mad.  d^Arblay  is  allowed  to  rest  upon 

versity  of  Oxford,  and  was  soon  much  sought  as  *^  Evelina"  and  ^^  Oeciiia,"  her  earliest  works, 

a  teacher  of  music.    Before  Frances  had  ac-  Her  diary,  edited  by  her  niece,  though  diffuse 

quired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  her  moth-  and  garrulous,  is  very  curious  and  entertaining, 

er  died,  and  she  was  left  to  educate  herself;  The  memoirs  of  her  £ftther,  written  when  ehe 

for  her  father  bad  no  time  to  superintend  her  had  lost  the  freshness  and  grace  of  her  &ithful 

studies,  and  seems  not  even  to  have  supplied  style,  are  turgid  and  wearisome.    As  a  novelist 

her  with  a  teacher  or  governess.     She  was  she  is  celebrated,  and  her  works  mark  an  era 

not  a  great  reader.  espeSally  of  novels ;  but  m  the  history  of  English  fiction, 
she  was  gifted  witn  a  quick  observation,  and       ABBOGA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  65 

«  fiftdlity  in  writing;  and,  one  very  great  ad-  miles  west  of  Stockholm,  on  the  Ulvison.    It 

vantage  for  the  exercise  of  both  these  gifts  is  flBonous  for  its  beer,  and  has  a  considerable 

she   nad   in   the  society  which  her  father's  tradeinleather,  iron,  copper,  &c.,  which  is  car- 

portion  drew  about  her.    His  house  was  the  ried  on  with  Stockholm  by  the  Arboga  river 

resort  of  the  most  elegant  and  distinguished  and  Malar  lake.     Near  Arboga  is  a  once  sa- 

people.    Johnson  was  hb  friend,  and  Garriok  cred  grove  and  remains  of  Pagan  worship, 
his  frequent  guest    In  his  rooms  the  most  em-       ARBOGAST,  or  Absooastbs,  a  Gaul  in  the 

inent  musicians  gave  concerts  which  lords  and  military  service  of  the  Romans  during  the  latter 

ladles  attended.    Here  was  rich  materia,  for  half  of  the  4th  century.    In  888  he  acoompar 

Senius  to  work  upon,  and  Miss  B.  soon  gave  in-  nied  the  emperor  Theodosius  on  his  expedition 
ications,  by  her  letters  and  the  little  stories  from  Oonstantihople  to  Italy  to  support  Valen- 
she  wrote  for  her  own  and  her  sister's  diver-  tinian  IL  against  the  usurper  Maximus.  After 
sion,  that  she  rightly  appreciated  her  privileges,  the  revolt  was  reduced,  Arbogast  by  the  order 
Her  father  was  quite  ignorant  of  her  talents  and  of  Theodosius,  remained  with  Yalentinian  as 
tendencies.  Her  mother-in-law  had  from  the  adviser.  He  exercised  an  absolute  power  over 
first  discouraged  her  writing  of  tales ;  but  her  Yalentinian,  and  when  the  latter  attempted  to  re- 
genius  could  not  be  restrained,  and,  in  1778L  cover  his  independence,  Arbogast  put  to  death. 
^  Evelina"  was  published,  under  an  assumed  all  his  partisans^  and  finally  the  emperor  him- 
name,  by  a  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  gave  her  £20  self.  Kot  daring  to  seize  upon  the  imperial  pur^ 
for  the  copyright.  Though  the  author  of  the  pie,  he  gave  it  to  Eugenius,  a  distant  relation  of 
book  was  unknown,  and  uie  publisher  was  not  Yalentiaian,  and  a  Roman  patrician,  gmng  him- 
eminent,  its  success  was  marvellous,  and  Miss  self  to  Gaul  to  fight  against  Marcomir,  chief  of 
Bumey  was  at  once  classed  among  the  first-  the  Franks.  Theodosius  marched  into  Italy  to 
writers  of  fiction.  '*  Evelina"  was  followed  by  avenge  his  cousin,  and  Arbogast  and  Eugenius 
a  comedy,  *' The  Witlinge,"  which  was  never  met  uie  imperial  army  in  the  passes  of  the  Julian 
aoted^  nor  even  printed,  and  in  1782  appeared  Alps,  now  a  part  of  the  Tyrol,  wh^re  they 
«<  Cecilia,"  which  was  a  triumph.  Three  years  fought  a  battle,  in  894.  Arbogast  being  de- 
after  this  she  met  the  king  and  queen  accident-  feated,  escaped  into  the  mountains  and  corn- 
ally  at  the  residence  of  a  Mrs.  Delany,  in  Wind-  mitted  suicide. 

sor,  an  introduction  that  led  to  the  offer  of  the  ARBORIOULTURE  is  a  comparatively  new 
vacant  post  of  keeper  of  the  queen's  robes,  term  in  the  language  of  agriculture.  .  It  is  de- 
This  office  crowded  the  next  6  years  of  Miss  rived  from  the  Latin  arboTy  and  euUurtiy  and  is 
B.'s  life  with  the  most  inane  drudgery,  and  emjdoyed  to  designate  the  modes  of  cultivating 
deprived  her  of  all  leisure  and  liberty  for  the  and  perfecting  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  for 
exercise  of  her  literary  gifts.  She  resigned  fruit-bearing,  ornament,  hedges,  shelter,  and 
this  post  in  the  palace  on  account  of  her  fishing  artificial  forests.  Man  has  gradually  improved 
health,  and  not  long  after  (1798)  married  Alex-  the  varieties  of  trees,  learned  their  habits  of 
ander  Richard  d'Arbla^,  a  French  artillery  of-  growth,  and  their  adaptation  to  given  localities, 
fioer,  agentieman,  but  poor,  whom  the  revolu-  Observed  facts  and  principles — the  results  of 
tion  had  made  an  exile.  In  1796  ^'Camilla"  investigation  and  experiment — ^have  reduced 
was  published  in  6  volumes,  bringing  the  au-  tree-culture  to  a  science,  though  not  yet  com- 
thoress  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  but  no  in-  plete  in  its  detaiL  The  functions  of  various 
crease  of  fame.  Ten  years,  from  1802  till  1812,  portions  of  a  tree  being  understood,  and  its  food- 
she  passed  in  Paris,  her  husband  having  given  wants  known,  success  in  its  culture  may  be  se- 
in  his  allegiance  to  Napoleon's  government    At  cured.     The   science   of  vegetable   anatomy 
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nd  physiology  teach  fhe  following  faata :  1.  ahoold  be  littie  exposed  to  heavy  blasts  of 
Ho  tree  can  be  perfected  onlesB  it  have  a  wind,  although  a  free  ciroolation  of  air  is  to  be 
cood  meobanioal  aevelopment  of  root,  stem,  desired. — ^11.  Sail,  For  fmlt  trees,  and  for  all 
branohea,  and  leaves,  wAj  in  life.  2.  To  pro-  other  trees,  except  those  of  the  pine  and  fir 
dnee  these,  the  seed  oontaining  the  tree  in  tribe,  deep,  ridi  loams,  containing  a  fair  share 
endnyomnst  be  derived  from  a  healthy  parent;  of  lime,  are  preferred.  Light  sands,  hmi- 
tiie  soil  in  whi<di  the  seed  is  planted  must  con-  gry  gravels,  ana  wet  marsh  lands,  are  alike  mi- 
tihi  the  dements  essenlaal  to  the  yomag  tree,  stdted  to  the  development  of  hard  wood,  for- 
in  a  state  fit  for  appropriation.  8.  Soils  vary-  est,  and  frcdt  trees.  Oaloareons  loam  soils  are 
ing  in  thdrphysioal  or  mechanical  conditions,  as  preferred  fbr  the  apple,  while  the  pear  and 
to  finenflSB  cif  texture,  porosity,  aridity,  and  ho-  plnm  delifht  in  heavier  days.  The  quince  and 
midity,  are  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  trees,  pear  will  bear  moist  soils,  while  the  peach  may 
4.  Man  may  vary  these  conditions  so  as  to  be  grown  on  light  soils,  though  its  highest  de- 
Improve  or  injure  trees  for  prodnctivenesB.  5.  velopmentand  greatest  duration  are  only  reached 
Oertain  TKWtions  or  organs  of  a  tree  may  be  de-  on  strong  loams.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  grow 
veLoped  oy  pinching  oS  shoots  and  buds,  cut-  well  on  poor,  sandy,  and  gravelly  lands,  with 
ting  biek  leaders  and  mde  branches. — Soils  in  shallow  surface-soil. — ^m.  Preparation  of  toil, 
ih&  natural  state  produce  trees  adapted  to  For  aU  trees,  except  those  naturally  growing 
their  peculiarity  of  constitution.  Thus,  we  have  on  swamps,  the  sou  should  be  freed  from  ex- 
the  wild  crab,  plum,  peach,  orange,  and  other  cessive  suppHes  of  water.  It  should  be  either 
Mods  of  trees,  inhabiting  localities  where  the  naturally  porous  enough  to  allow  falling  water 
soil  snd  climate  are  exaotly  adapted  to  their  to  filter  rapidly  through,  and  pass  beyond  l^e 
wants.  The  cultivated  varieties  of  fruit  so  ao-  reach  of  tree  roots,  or  be  made  so  by  tliorougfa 
oaptable  to  man,  all  sprang  from  wild  ones,  drainage.  Water  retained  in  the  soil,  prevent- 
fioose  kinds  of  fruits  growing  wild  are  not  ben-  ing  the  plant  from  procuring  its  food,  becomes 
efited  by  culture,  while  the  simple  removal  of  sour,  excludes  the  atmosphere,  and  otherwise 
oUiers  from  nnooMvated  to  tilled  lands  wiU  obstructs  plant  growth.  (See  DbjlINaob.)  It  is 
oanae  a  radical  improvement.  Seeds  of  wild  true,  under  drains  will  be  dogged  with  roots 
trees,  sown  in  rich  soils,  in  good  condition  me-  so  soon  as  the  trees  growing  a^ve  them  attain 
dimioally,  will  produce  trees  of  an  improved  any  condderable  size ;  but  drainage  and  general 
eharaofeer,  bearing  fruit  which  yidds  a  larger  porosity  of  soil  will  have  become  so  thoroughly 
qnantity  of  pulp  than  the  wild  tree,  and  gen-  established  before  this  period  as  seldom  to  re- 
enlly  of  a  better  quality.  The  seeds  of  these,  quire  additional  draining  in  after  years.  Thor- 
when  sown  under  the  most  fiivoraUe  conditions,  ough  subsoiling  will  sometimes  open  outs  down 
will  yield  still  finer  fruit,  until  a  certain  point  to  a  porous  subsoil,  and  thus  establidi  good 
of  excellence  is  attained,  when  the  central  drainage  without  the  absolute  necessity  of  mak- 
energy  of  the  tree  being  expended,  it  gradually  ing  regular  drains.  Open  surfiftce  ditches  will 
retnms  to  its  oriainal  wild  condition.  When  a  not  suffice  for  lands  planted  to  fHut  trees, 
flood  variety  of  fruit  is  obtained  by  culture,  or  though  they  may  answer  for  forests.  Before 
by  accidental  discovery,  it  is  multiplied  in-  planting  out  trees  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
definitdy  by  the  processes  of  grafting,  layer-  pulverized  with  the  sur&ce  and  subsoil  ploughs, 
ing,  and  budding;  In  this  way  have  all  our  Ko  hard  pan  diould  be  fdlowed  to  exist  within 
choice  fruits  been  obtained,  and  finally  per-  the  usual  ran^  of  tree  roots. — Merely  digging 
fected.  The  laws  which  have  been  ujoiblded  large  holes  will  not  fuUy  answer,  as  the  roots  in 
by  the  sciences  of  vegetable  physiology  and  extending  meet  with  a  compact  mass  of  earth 
anatomy,  together  with  the  establidied  truths  and  become  checked,  producing  more  or  less 
(tf  improved  culture,  point  to  vast  changes  yet  serious  inlury  to  the  tree.  The  highest  degree 
to  be  wrought  in  fruit  production  for  man's  of  perfection  in  the  physical  preparation  of  the 
benefit.  By  thorough  attention  to  thesdeotion  soil  can  only  be  obtained  hy  deep  trendiing. 
of  the  best  varieties  of  trees,  and  their  culture^  This  is  pursued  extensively  in  Europe,  where 
the  product  of  an  acre  may  be  readily  doubled,  labor  is  cheap,  and  with  us  for  grape  vines 
snd  even  quadrupled. — In  the  practice  of  ar-  and  small  fruit. — ^lY.  Manwrimg,  A  soil  defi- 
boricnltnre,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  dent  in  materials  required  by  growing  trees, 
oonditions  which  produced  a  given  variety  of  cannot  support  them  unless  the  missing  ele- 
froit  in  its  present  perfection  must  be  again  e»-  ments  of  weir  compodtion  be  added.  As  a 
tablished,  to  reproduce  .or  continue  it.  £s-  general  rule,  to  employ  lands  not  wdl  suited 
pedal  directions  for  tree-culture  are  given  under  for  the  kind  of  tree  to  be  planted,  will  prove 
the  name  of  each  khid  of  tree.  !^e  general  too  expensive  for  profit ;  hence  soils  are  usudly 
prineq>le9^  only,  of  arboriculture  are  as  follows :  selected  which  require  but  partial  manuring. 
1  Sii'mation.  This  dnynld  be  selected  with  ref-  K  the  soil  be  newly  broken,  or  rather  cold  in 
erenoe  to  the  kind  of  tree,  its  uses  and  habits,  its  nature,  half  decomposed  bam-yard  manures 
AD  trees  lidile  to  suffer  from  sudden  frosts  orcompostsof  muck  and  manure,  may  be  added 
should  be  placed  in  coM  exposures,  so  tiiat  in  the  autumn  previous  to  ploughing  the  soil. 
the  bads  may  remdn  dormant  as  late  in  By  turning  these  deeply  under,  the  soil  will 
the  qviog  as  is  consistent  with  complete  become  improved  by  their  decay.  In  no  in- 
wood  growth  in  ^srly  aotomn.     Fruit  trees  stance  should  long  manures  be  brought  in  con- 
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taot  with  tree  rootfl.    The  gases  eliminated  by  so  thorough  cnltore,  since  they  are  less  removed 

deoompoeition  will  proye  too  concentrated,  and  from  a  wild  state. 

thns  destroy  the  delicate  rootlets  with  which  ARBORIO,  Mxroubino,  known  in  history  as 
they  may  come  in  contact    Heavy  dressings  of  the  count  di  Gattinarva,  bom  at  Y^roeili,  in 
lime  and  ashes  may  be  profitably  applied  direct-  Piedmont,  in  1465,  died  at  Innspmck  in  1580. 
ly  to  all  heavy  lands,  and  those  of  a  peaty  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  and  pnrsQed  a 
character,  no  matter  what  kind  of  wood  is  to  oonrse  of  legal  stadies,  which  he  resi^pied  to 
be  grown.    light  soils  may  receive  these  alka-  embark  in  the  more  profitable  career  of  a  states- 
lies  after  they  have  been  employed  to  deoom-  man.    His  first  appearance  in  tMs  character 
pose  mack,  peat,  or  forest  earth — ^the  whole  was  as  a  member  of  the  oonnoil  of  the  duke  of 
mass  being  dressed  over  the  sor&oe  of  the  soil  Savoy,  in  which  capaci^  his  excellent  adminis- 
and  afterward  ploughed  nnder.   The  more  thor-  trative  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  Mar- 
onghly  deccMnposed  manures  become  before  be-  garet  of  Austria,  who,  in  1507,  appointed  him 
ing  added  to  the  soil — ^provided  their  soluble  to  preside  over  tiie  parliament  of  her  heredita- 
elements  are  determined  and  properly  divided —  ry  province  of  Burgundy.    Tbis  may  be  con* 
the  better  are  they  adapted  to  serve  as  food  for  sidered  as  the  commencement  of  his  political 
trees*    A  fiur  proportion  of  decomposing  vege-  advancement,  as  he  was  ever  afterwiurd  inti- 
table  matter  should  exist  in  every  soil  prepared  mately  and  conspicuously  connected  with  the 
for  fruit  trees ;  still  this  is  by  no  means  so  es-  imperial  court    In  1520,  Charles  Y.,  upon  his 
sential  as  the  insuring  of  a  fdll  supply  of  mine-  coronation  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  appointed  him 
ral  elements;  since  trees,  by  means  of  their  chancellor  and  member  of  his  pnvy   oounciL 
foliage,  abstract  the  organic  elements  from  the  Thenceforth  he  enjoyed  the  entire  cmnfidenoe 
air. — ^y .  IVantplanUnff,   Trees  having  attained  of  the  emperor,  who  consulted  him  in  erery 
sufficient  sixe  in  the  nursery,  they  are  carefhlly  emergency,  and  employed  him  to  condttct  many 
lifted)  all  bruised  roots  and  a  portion  of  the  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  atfairs  of 
root  tap  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  top  state.    In  1529,  he  was  the  principal  agent  of 
and  side  branches  cut  back  to  balance  iiguries  Charles  in  concluding  the  treeAj  of  Cambray, 
received  by  the  roots.    A  moist  day  is  the  best  but  he  resolutely  refdsed  to  affix  his  signature 
£(^  lifting  and  planting,  but  if  a  thick  puddle  be  to  that  of  Madrid,  by  which  Francis  I.  was  lib- 
made  with  water  and  clay,  or  heavy  loam,  the  eri^ed,  because  he  regarded  it  as  dishonorable 
treerootsdippedinitimmediatelyaftertheirre*  to  the  imperial  cause.    His  ability  and  integ- 
moval  from  nursery  rows,  the  planting  may  be  rity  were  appreciated  by  Charles,  over  wh<Hn 
done   at  any  time  with  safety.     'I'he  holes  he  exercised  an  exceedingly  benefidal  io^nenoe. 
should  be  dug  at  least  8  feet  wide  and  2|  deep.  He  was  always  an  advocate  of  lenient  and  con- 
loosMiing  the  bottom  earth,  and  filling  tne  hole  dilatory  measures  toward  the  Protestants,  and 
with  surface  soil,  decomposed  tur£  or  good  was  in  the  habit  of  citing  the  evil  consequences 
composts  of  earth  and  manure.     Bones,  old  of  the  rigorous  measures  embraced  in  the  edict 
leather,  or  plastering,  may  be  added  with  profit,  of  Worms,  in  support  of  his  policy.    His  mod- 
This  will  fbrnish  a  magaziue  of  food  for  a  long  eration  even  inspired  Luther  and  the  other  Ger- 
time.    Set  the  trees  at  about  the  same  depth  man  reformers  with  the  idea  that  he  secretly 
they  stood  at  in  the  nursery,  bein^  careful  to  ^ve  sympathized  with   them,  although  he  never 
every  root  plenty  of  room.    Spnnkle  fine  earth  publicly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  refor- 
over  them,  but  do  not  shake  the  tree  up  and  mation.    So  discreet  and  well-considered  was 
down,  as  this  draws  them  out  of  place  and  his  course,  that  in  an  age  requiring  a  careful 
finally  leaves  the  roots  crooked.    For  spring  exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman, 
planting  pour  a  pail  or  two  of  water  in  the  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all  parties,  without 
half-filled  hole  to  settle  the  earth  among  the  incurring  suspicion  or  jealousy,  or  losing  for  a 
roots,  fill  up  the  hole,  and  employ  the  poor  sub-  moment  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  or  the 
soil  taken  nom  the  bottom  of  the  holes  to  re-  pope.    The  latter  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat, 
place  the  surfiioe  earth  removed  fi^m  about  which,    notwithstanding    his    uneodesiastical 
them;  drive  a  strong  limber  stake  into  the  training,  he  accepted,  although  he  did  not  live 
ground  near  the  tree,  to  which  it  may  be  at-  long  to  wear  it,  having  been  carried  off  by  an 
tached  by  straw  bands,  cover  the  soU  for  a  attack  of  the  gout  at  hmspruck,  while  aocom- 
distance  of  8  feet  about  the  tree  with  hay,  panying  the  emperor  to  Augsburg.  He  eigoyed 
straw,  leaves,  litter,  or  spent  tanbark,  to  prevent  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence, 
the  rapid  escape  or  water  till  the  tree  gets  well  and  apart  from  his  celebrity  as  a  statesman,  was 
established. — ¥!•  Jfter-eulture  consists  in  thor-  considered  one  of  the  most  accompliahed  men 
oudily  cultivating  the  spaces  between  the  trees,  of  his  time.    Such  was  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
and  growing  some  low,  hoed  crop  to  keep  the  temporariea  upon  which  we  must  rely  almost 
soil  in  a  free  condition,  being  sure  to  add  more  entirely,  as  ne  has  left  little  by  which  to  judge 
manures  than  the  crop  can  consume.    Remove  of  his  abilities. 

all  dead  wood  and  unnecessary  branches,  and  ABBRISSEL,  Robbbt  i>\  founder  of  the  or- 

keep  the  bark  clean  to  prevent  insects  from  der  of  Fontevrault,  bom  at  Arbrissd,  France, 

lodj^ng  in  it.    The  general  prindples  given  in  104T,  died  at  Orsan  in  1117.    At  the  age  of 

above  will  apply  to  forest  and  ornamental  treeS|  27  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  theology,  prepar^ 

exQept  that  they  do  not  require  manuring  nor  tory  to  entering  the  church,  for  which  he  had 
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been  OTiginaUj  deetiDed.  In  1085,  upon  his  Bootoh  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  one  of  the 
appointment  as  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  constellation  of  wits  in  the  reign  of  Qdeen 
Eumes,  be  began  to  introduce  some  very  sweep-  Anne,  bom  in  Eancardineshire,  Scotland,  about 
iDg  reforms  among  the  clergy  and  people  of  tiie  1676,  died  in  London,  Feb.  27,  1786.  Me  was 
diooese,  wbicb  brought  him  into  such  bad  odor,  educated  at  the  nniyersity  of  Aberdeen,  where 
that  npon  the  death  of  his  snperior  in  1080,  he  he  studied  physic  and  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
was  Ham  to  retire  to  Angers,  and  give  instruct  His  ikHier,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
tions  in  theology.  At  the  e]q)iration  of  2  years,  Presbyterian  system  introduced  at  the  revolu- 
disgusted  with  ^e  world,  he  retired  into  the  tion,  was  deprived  of  his  preferment,  aud 
forest  of  Oraon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Anion  and  young  Arbutbnot  therefore  went  to  seek  his 
Brittany,  where  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  devoting  fortune  abroad.  He  repaired  to  London,  where 
Mwigftlf  to  severe  penances  for  his  spiritual  ben-  he  supported  himself  for  a  while  by  teaching 
efit.  His  exannple  was  contagious,  *  and  the  mathematics.  He  made  his  first  literary  ven- 
neighboring  forests  of  Aigou,  Normandy,  and  ture  in  1696  in  a  critical  essay  entitled  an 
Brittany,  were  soon  filled  with  anchorets,  who  "Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of 
sabseqnently  became  members  of  the  celebra-  the  Deluge,"  in  which  he  aimed  to  show  that  a 
tedoraer  of  Fontevrault.  Finding  himself  sur-  universal  deluge  was  inconsistent  with  phUo- 
rounded  by  so  large  a  number  of  disciples,  sophical  truth.  This  work  excited  much  curiosi- 
Arbrissel  founded,  in  1096,  the  abbey  of  La  ty,  and  the  reputation  which  it  gave  the  author 
Boe,  of  which  he  became  the  first  prior,  but  was  considerably  heightened  in  1700  by  his 
Boon  relinquished  this  peaceful  life  to  travel  *' Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical 
baanefooted  through  the  country,  preaching  re-  Learning."  He  now  began  to  practise  as  a 
pentanoe  and  penance  to  the  people.  He  soon  physician,  and  quickly  attained  a  high  position 
nad  several  thousand  followers  of  both  sexes,  m  tha  profession,  his  witty  conversation  and 
for  whose  acconunodation  he  built  a  number  ox  agreeable  manners  often,  it  was  said,  being 
abbeys,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  quite  as  serviceable  as  his  prescriptiona  In 
Fontevrault,  near  Poitiers^  establi^ed  about  the  1704  he  contributed  to  the  royal  society  a  pa- 
year  1100.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  per  concerning  the  regularity  of  the  birth  of 
in  similar  occupations.  He  is  said  to  have  un-  both  sexes,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  £ftct 
deigone  the  most  extraordinary  trials,  to  enable  ^m  authentic  statistics,  and  deduced  from  it 
bin»elf  to  resist  any  possible  temptation.  arguments  against  polygamy,  and  for  the  exist- 

ARBUGKLE,  James,  a  Scottish  poet  who  ence  of  divine  providence.    This  paper  procur- 

Hved  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.    He  ed  his  election  into  that  body.    Li  1709  ne  was 

published  at  Edinburgh  a  poem  called  "  Snuff;"  appointed  the  queen's  physician  in  ordinary, 

in  London,  a  "Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Addington  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  a  member  of 

on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Addison ;"  "  Glotta,"  tbe  royal  college  of  physicians.     During  the 

A  poem  dedicated  to  the  marchioness  of  Oar-  ascendency  of  the  tory  party  he  held  a  lucra- 

narvon,  by  a  student  of  the  university  of  Glas-  tive  and  honorable  position,  and  lived  in  cou- 

gow ;  *''  Hibemio  Letters,"  London,  1729,  and  stant  intercourse  with  the  chief  literary  men  of 

some  fugitive  verses  in  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Miscel-  the  tame,  witb  Pope,  Swift,  Gray,  Parnell,  Gray, 

lany."      ^^  and  Prior,  in  which  brilliant  circle  he  was  un- 

ABBUCELE,  ]£atthxw,  brevet  brigadier-  equalled  for  learning  and  imsurpassed  for  wit. 

general  in  the  United  States  army,  was  bom  in  In  1712  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  John  Bull," 

Greenbrier  co.,  Ya.,  about  1775,  and  died  June  a  political  allegory,  full  of  happy  satirical  allu- 

11, 1851.    He  at  different  times  commanded  at  sions,  and  designed  to  ridicule  the  duke  of 

New  Orleans  Fort  Gibson,  and  Fort  Smith,  and  Marlborough,  and  to  render  the  war  unpopular, 

was  in  several  eng^;«nents  during  the  war  with  It  is  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  fiime, 

Mexioo.     Much  of  his  life  was  passed  among  and  one  of  the  best  humorous  compontions  in 

the  Indians,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  English  language.    Some  of  its  allusions 

bim.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  commanded  which  are  difficult  to  understand  at  present 

the  7th  army  department  have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Sir  Walter 

ARBUTHKOT,  Axsxuidkb,  a  Scottish  theo-  Scott  in  his  edition  of  Swift's  Works.  He 
logian,  lawyer,  historian,  and  poet^  bom  in  formed  in  1714^  in  ooiyunotion  with  Swift  and 
1688,  died  1588.  He  was  the  autnor  of  a  **  His*  Pone,  the  plan  of  writing  a  satire  on  the  abuse 
toiT  of  Scotland,"  of  too  republican  a  tendency  of  human  learning  in  every  branch.  The  de- 
to  be  pleaaing  to  Scottish  royalty.  While  the  sign  was  to  be  executed  by  the  combined  la- 
reformation  was  embroiling  every  public  and  b^  of  this  illustrious  triumvirate,  in  the  hu- 
private  relation  in  Scotland,  Arbuthnot  wrote  morons  manner  of  Cervantes,  under  the  history 
poetry.  ^*The  Praises  of  Women,*'  and  ^^The  of  feigned  adventures.  ^^  Polite  letters^"  says 
JlGseries  of  a  Poor  Scholar,"  were  the  fruits  of  Warburton,  "never  lost  more  than  in  the  defeat 
his  contemplations  in  a  most  stormy  period,  of  this  scheme."  It  was  frustrated  by  the 
In  his  youth,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  studied  deatii  of  Qneen  Anne,  by  which  Arbuthnot, 
jurisprudence  in  France ;  and  in  1572  he  pub-  who  had  been  her  favorite  physician,  lost  his 
Jiahed  in  Edinburgh  his  OraUona  de  arigine  €t  place,  and  a  serious  blow  was  given  to  all  the 
dignUaU  Juri»,  political  friends  of  the  associated  wits.    In  the 

ABBUTHNOT,  Jon,  M.  D.,  the  son  of  a  diction  which  followed,  aud  by  reason  of  the 
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growing  infirmitdeB  of  Swift,  the  dddgii  was  remark&ble  speoies  of  tbia  genus^  is  the  aibntos 
never  oorried  further  than  an  imperfect  eflsaj,  of  Virgil,  called  the  A,  WMdo^  or  the  "  straw- 
written  chiefly  by  Arbathnot,  under  the  title  berry  tree ;"  the  berries  of  which  bear  a  strong 
of  the  '^Furst  Book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  resemblance  to  the  common  strawberry.  It  is 
SeriblemflL*'  This  fragment  of  satire,  though  a  native  of  the  sonth  of  Europe  -  and  the  Le- 
sometimes  directed  against  phantcnns  of  ab-  rant  In  northern  Enrope  it  is  a  hardy  ever- 
sordid,  and  fiibaloos  rather  than  fiuniliar  fol-  green,  sometimes  attaining  to  a  height  of  20 
lies,  is  yet  an  original  and  most  witty  perform-  ^t,  bearing  greenish-yellow  blossoms  in  Octo- 
anoe.  Br.  Arbntimot  visited  Paris  immediately  ber  and  November,  and  bright  yellow  and  red 
after  the  death  of  the  qneen,  and  on  his  return  berries  in  November  and  the  following  months, 
changed  his  a|>artments  from  St.  James's  to  At  the  lake  of  Killamey  in  Ireland,  there  are 
Dover  street,  and  eontinned  his  literary  ocoa-  beautifulgrovesof  this  species  of  arbutus,  which 
pations  and  his  practice  of  physic.  In  1717  he  give  a  doarming  aspect  to  the  countiV.  Its 
and  Pope  gave  assistance  to  Oky  in  a  force  en-  berries  are  hardly  eatable,  and,  if  eaten  freely, 
titled  *^  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,"  and  it  is  are  apt  to  produce  stupefaction.  ^  Oordca,  a 
remarkable  that  the  production  of  their  joint  pleasant  wine  is  said  to  be  prepared  from 
wits  was  condemned  the  first  night.  The  &il-  them.  Its  bark  and  leaves  are  astringent, 
ure  is  eiplained  in  part  by  the  peculiar  charao"  The  oriental  arbutus,  or  ^.  (md/rac^ne^  \b  a  native 
ter  of  Arbuthnot*s  humor,  which  was  some-  of  the  Levant,  and  has  similar  narcotic  qualities, 
thing  too  refined  and  rare,  and  too  much  aaio-  It  is  superior  in  beauty,  but  much  less  hardy 
dated  with  matters  of  leaming,  to  be  gen^^y  in  cold  climates,  not  beiuing  fruit  in  northern 
^predated.  In  1728  he  was  chosen  second  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  broader  and  less  ser- 
censor  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and  rated ;  its  bark  peels  off  so  as  to  leave  the  stem 
in  1727  was  made  an  elMt  of  the  college,  and  always  smooth,  and  of  a  clear  bright  cinnamon- 
pronounced  theHarveian  oration.  In  the  same  brown  color.  The  mule  arbutus,  or  A.  hybrida^ 
year  also  appeared  his  learned  work,  and  the  a{^arently  a  cross  between  tJiese  two,  has 
most  valuable  of  lus  serious  performances,  en-  great  beauty  of  foliage,  and  in  moderately  cold 
titled  "  TaUes  of  Andent  Ooins,  Wei^hts^  and  regions,  grows  well,  but  does  not  bear  berries 
Measures."  He  continued  to  divert  his  leisure  in  northern  Europe.  A,  proeera  is  a  native  of 
hours  by  writing  humorous  papers,  one  of  the  California,  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  ever- 
most  remarkable  and  dignified  of  which  was  an  green  in  the  gardens  of  Qreat  Britain, 
epitaph  upon  the  infamous  CoL  Oharteris.  In  ARO,  the  name  of  any  portion  of  a  curved 
1732  he  contributed  to  detecting  and  punishing  line ;  thus,  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  a  portion  of  the 
the  impositions  and  abuses  carried  on  under  drcumference.  To  rectifv  an  arc,  is  to  give 
the  spedous  name  of  tiie  *' Charitable  Corpora-  the  length  of  the  straignt  line  to  which  it 
tion,"  and  shortly  afterward  published  his  es-  would  be  equal  if  it  were  made  to  have  the 

X  concerning  the  ^*  Nature  and  Choice  of  same  lengtli  in  a  right  direction  which  it  now 
ents,"  and  the  '^  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  has  in  a  curved.  Two  arcs  are  sdd  to  be 
Bodies."  The  state  of  his  own  health  doubtless  equal,  when,  bdng  rectified,  they  have  the 
led  to  his  selection  of  these  topics.  He  was  same  length ;  and  similar,  when,  beuig  taken 
liring  in  great  debility  at  Hampstead,  and  fluling  from  different  circles,  they  have  the  same  num* 
to  obtain  relief  returned  but  a  short  tame  be-  ber  of  degrees — ^that  i&  are  equal  fractions  of 
tore  his  death  to  London.  Hjs  last  humorous  their  respective  drcumxerences.  The  arcs  of  a 
work  was  an  entertaining  and  sdiolarHke  paper  drde  serve  to  measure  the  angles ;  for  ttom 
on  the  "Altercation,  or  Scolding  of  the  An-  the  point  of  the  angle  as  a  centre,  with  what- 
dents."  The  amiability  of  the  character  of  ever  radius,  let  a  circumference  be  descllbed ; 
Arbuthnot  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  retained  tiien  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  arc  inter- 
uninterruptedly  the  precarious  friendship  of  oepted  between  the  two  lines  which  form  the 
such  men  as  rope  and  Swift.  Swift  said  of  angle  will  be  the  measure  of  the  an^e.  Thus, 
him,  that  "he  had  more  wit  than  we  all  have,  as  the  arc  <^  90^  corresponds  to  a  right  angle, 
and  more  humanity  than  wit."  His  letters  re-  if  we  find  that  the  intercepted  arc  contains 
veal  at  once  his  manliness  and  his  tenderness,  15*^,  we  conclude  that  the  angle  corresponds  to 
and  he  was  in  his  time  equally  admired  for  his  a  right  angle,  as  16^  to  90^,  or  that  it  is  the 
virtues  and  his  accomplishments.  His  writings,  6th  part  of  a  right  angle,  llie  chord  of  an  arc 
of  which  he  seldom  q>oke,  and  in  which,  after  is  the  right  line  which  joins  its  extremities,  and 
their  publication,  he  seemed  to  take  no  interest,  a  segment  is  the  area  included  between  an  arc 
are  so  blended  wiUi  those  of  his  confederates  and  its  chord. 

that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished.    Though       ARC,  JOAN  OF  (Jbakns  b^Abo).  known 

the  lapse  of  time  has  made  the  humor  of  them  as  the  ^'  Mud  of  Orleans,"  a  celebrated  heroine 

less  palpable  than  formerly,  they  are  stiU  read,  of  fiance.     She  was  bom  Jan.  6,  1410,  in 

and  will  always  fhrnish  delight  to  the  more  the  village  of  Domremy  in  Lorraine,  of  poor 

meditative  and  serious  class  of  the  lovers  of  but  decent  and  pious  parents.    The  true  or- 

^**      ^^..^  thography  of  the  name  is  Daso.    She  was  their 

ARBUTUS,  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  be-  0th  chud,  and,  owing  to  the  indigence  of  her 

longing  to  the  natural  order  erieacea.    Its  fruit  &ther,  received  no  instruction,  but  was  accus- 

is  a  berry  containing  many  seeds.    The  most  tomed  to  out-of-door  duties,  such  as  the  tending 
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of  dMep  and  the  rtdiog  of  horses  to  and  from  by  leaping  from  a  dmigeon  wall  was  nnsaocefla- 
the  watering-plaoe.  The  neighborhood  of  fal,  and  she  was  talcen  to  Bouen.  The  imiyer- 
Bomremy  abounded  in  superstitions,  and  at  the  sity  of  Paris  demanded  that  she  should  be  tried 
same  time  sympathized  with  the  Orleans  party  on  a  charge  of  sorcery,  and  solicited  letters  pa- 
in the  diyifiions  which  rent  the  kingdom  of  tent  iram  the  king  of  England,  which  were 
France.  Jeanne  shared  both  in  the  political  reluctantly  granted.  The  chapter  at  Bouen 
excitement  and  the reli^ons  enthusiasm;  ima£^-  were  rather  favorably  disposed  toward  her. 
native  and  devout,  she  loved  to  meditate  on  Many  of  the  English  in  authority  were  un- 
the  legends  of  the  Virgin,  and  especially,  it  willing  to  proceed  to  extremities.  But  the 
seems,  dwelt  upon  a  current  prophecy  tiiiat  a  univensity  at  Paris  prevailed ;  the  ezami- 
virgin  f^ould  relieve  France  of  her  enemies,  nation  lasted  several  months,  and  resulted  in  a 
At  the  age  of  18  she  began  to  believe  herself  conviction  of  sorcery.  The  papers  were  sent 
the  subject  of  supernatural  visitations,  spoke  frt)m  Bouen  to  Paris,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
of  voices  that  she  heard  and  visions  that  she  university  was  unanimous  that  such  acts  and 
aaw ;  and,  at  18,  was  possessed  by  the  idea  that  sentiments  as  hers  were  diabolical,  and  merited 
she  was  called  to  deliver  her  country  and  the  punishment  of  fire.  Sentence  of  condem- 
orown  her  king.  An  outrage  upon  her  native  nation  was  read  to  her  publicly  on  a  scaffold 
'village  by  some  roving  Burgundians  raised  this  by  the  bishop  of  Beanvaia,  and  the  alternative 
bcfief  to  a  purpose ;  her  *^  voices"  importuned  offered  of  sabmiadon  to  the  church,  or,  the 
her  to  enter  upon  her  mission  by  applying  to  stake.  The  terrified  girl  murmured  a  recanta- 
Bwidricourt,  governor  of  Yaucouleors ;  and  tion,  put  her  mark  to  a  concession,  and  was 
this,  by  the  aid  of  an  uncle,  she  did  in  May  taken  back  to  prison.  Here  she  heard  her 
1^8.  The  governor,  alter  some  delay,  granted  ^Woices'*  again;  her  visions  returned.  A 
her  an  aodience,  but  treated  her  pretensions  man's  apparel  being  left  in  her  cell  to  tempt 
with  such  scorn  that  she  returned  to  her  unde.  her,  she  put  it  on ;  the  bishop  of  Beauvais 
The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin,  however,  were  sdzed  upon  the  act  as  a  virtual  relapse  into  her 
desperate,  and  Baudricouit,  pressed  by  her  en-  old  unbelief  and  hastened  the  execution  of  the 
treaties,  sent  her  to  Chinon,  where  Oharles  held  first  sentence.  A  huge  ^ile  of  wood  was 
his  court.  Introduced  into  a  crowd  of  courtiers  erected  in  the  market-place  of  Bouen,  and,  sur- 
fnm  whom  the  kine  was  undistinguished,  she  rounded  by  a  Tast  assembly  of  soldiers  and 
18  said  to  have  singled  him  out  at  once.  Her  ecclesiastics,  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  on  the 
/daims  were  submitted  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  last  day  of  May,  1481.  The  Seine  carried  her 
She  was  handed  over  to  an  ecclesiastical  com-  ashes  to  the  sea.  The  in&my  of  this  transao- 
mission;  she  was  sent  to  Poitiers  for  exami*  tion  lies  heavily  upon  all  concerned  in  it:  upon 
nation  by  the  several  faculties  in  the  fiunous  the  Bnigundians  who  gave  her  up ;  upon  the 
university  there.  »  No  evidence  indicating  that  English  who  allowed  her  execution ;  upon  the 
she  was  a  dealer  in  the  black  art,  and  the  fact  French  who  did  the  deed,  and  the  French  who 
of  her  virginity  removing  all  suspicions  of  her  would  not  prevent  it,  and  upon  the  king  who 
being  under  aatanic  influence>her  wish  to  lead  did  nothing  to  avenge  her — ^who  waited  10 
the  army  of  her  king  was  granted.  A  suit  of  years  before  he  reversed  the  process  by  which 
anncHT  was  made  for  her,  a  consecrated  sword  she  was  condemned,  pronouncing  her  ^'a  mar- 
whidi  die  described  as  buried  in  ^e  church  of  ^  to  her  religion,  her  country,  and  her  king.'* 
St.  Catharine  at  Fierbois,  and  whidi  she  per*  The  character  of  the  '^Maid  of  Orleans''  was 
haps  had  seen  while  visiting  among  the  ecciesi-  spotless.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  purity, 
■sties  there,  was  brought  and  placed  in  her  innocence,  and  modes^.  Her  hand  never  shed 
hand&  Thus  equipped,  she  put  herself  at  the  biood.  The  gentie  dignity  of  her  bearing  im- 
head  of  10,000  troops  under  the  generaMiip  of  pressed  all  who  knew  her,  and  restrained  the 
Ihmms,  threw  herself  upon  the  E^liah  who  brutality  of  her  soldiers.  In  1856  M.  Dele- 
were  besieging  Orleans,  routed  them,  and  in  a  pievre,  in  a  littie  book,  suggested  doubts  in 
week  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege.  Other  regard  to  the  fate  of  La  Fttcelle^  argoing  that 
exploits  followed.  The  presence  of  the  virgin  another  person  was  burned  in  her  stead.  But 
with  her  consecrated  burner  stra<^  a  panic  tiie  papers  he  used  are  not  believed  to  be 
into  the  souls  of  her  enemies.  In  8  months  authentic,  nor  has  his  argument  caused  any 
Ghailes  was  crowned  king  at  Bheims,  the  maid  change  in  the  accepted  record  of  history. 
ci  Orleans  standing  in  full  armor  at  his  side,  ABOADE,  an  aperture  in  a  wall  with  an 
Her  promised  work  was  done.  Dunois,  how-  arched  head.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
eiver,  unwilling  to  lose  her  influence,  urged  her  range  of  apertures  with  arched  heads  forming 
to  r^nain  with  the  army,  and  ehe  did  so;  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  attached  to 
her  victories  were  over.  In  an  attack  on  Paris  the  buildings  of  a  dty  which  architecture  af- 
ia  the  early  winter  (1420)  she  was  repulsed  fords.  .  The  arches  of  arcades  are  generally 
and  wounded.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  supported  upon  square  pUlara,  and  are  somo- 
8be  threw  herself  into  Oompidgne,  then  belea-  times  employed  instead  'of  colonnades  to  form 

red  by  the  £ng^;  made  a  sortie  in  whidi  porticos,  and  Ihou^  they  are  not  so  beautiful 

was  taken  prisoner  Q£ay  28,  1480),  and  perhaps,  they  are  stronger,  more  solid,  and  less 

was  at  ODoe  carried  to  the  due  de  Luxembourg's  expensive.    In  a  range  of  arcades,  the  utmost 

fixrtress  at  Beanrevoir.    An  attempt  to  escape  care  ahonld  be  taken  that  the  piers  be  suffl- 
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oientlystrongtoreaisfetfaepresBoreofthearGhefl^  by  moantain  ridgea,  on  whidh  the  inow  was 
particularly  the  piera  at  the  eztremitiea,  for  wont  to  lie,  aa  on  the  npland  plains  of  "Man- 
they  alone  aai^ort  the  whole.  The  lateral  tinea,  and  Te^ea,  wh^i  the  violets  were  in 
presanre  upon  the  extreme  piers  in  the  ranffe  bloom  and  the  sonahine  warm  in  the  low  conn- 
will  be  equal  to  that  on  the  piers  of  a  single  try  of  Arsoe,  scarce  one  day's  journey  dis- 
arcade,  and  ail  the  intermediate  piers  will  be  tant.  To  we  weat,  whither  it  trended  as  its 
wil^ont  such  lateral  pressure ;  for  the  lateral  watershed,  all  its  tributary  atreams  from  its 
pressures  of  any  two  adjoining  arches  upon  the  highland  gorges  &lling  into  the  river  Alpheus, 
intermediate  pier  are  equal,  and  being  oppo-  it  was  of  milder  climate  and  more  fruitiul  soiL 
site  they  destroy  each  other's  effect ;  but  the  ez-  — ^Tet,  for  all  this,  Arcadia  had  its  advantagea  of 
treme  pier  having  only  one  acyoining  arch,  soil,  of  scenery,  of  dimate.  Alone  of  Greece, 
must  be  snffioienuy  strong  to  withstand  the  its  mountaiDs  were  not  barren,  its  pastures  bare 
horizontal  thrust  of  that  arch.  The  greater  and  sun-burned,  or  its  rivers  dry,  stony  water- 
the  weight  or  vertical  pressure  put  npon  the  courses,  in  the  summer  time,  liagnificent,  ev* 
extreme  piers,  the  more  will  these  piers  be  able  ergreen  mountain  sides,  innumerable  brooks, 
to  counteract  the  thrust  of  the  a^foining  arch,  one  more  delightful  than  the  other,  pastures 
consequently  if  each  extreme  pier  have  to  sup-  where  the  vegetation  is  never  sere,  coolness,  and 
port  a  wall,  the  higher  the  wall  the  leas  dimen-  shade,  and  moisture  everywhere,  abundant  ver- 
sions thepier  requires.  It  is  upon  this  principle  dure,  and  never-failing  snrings  for  the  flocks  and 
that  the  slender  pillaiB  dividmg  the  nave  on  herds,  which  canstitutea  her  greatest  wealth — 
either  side  from  the  aisle  in  <£urbhes  of  the  these  were  her  delights  and  riches,  delights 
Saxon  and  pointed  styles  of  architecture,  are  and  riches  of  no  small  weight,  in  a  parched  and 
capable  of  withstanding  the  horizontal  thrusts  arid  country,  such  as  Greece  is  in  her  general 
of  the  groins ;  for  if  the  insisting  wall  were  aapect  Her  people,  who  were  of  the  Doric 
taken  away,  the  pillars  of  most  of  these  build-  race,  and  that  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  form, 
lugs  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  thrusts  adopted  frt>m  the  first,  and  maintained  to  the 
of  the  arches.  Arcades  were  employed  in  tri-  last,  a  pastoral  Mfe,  but  a  pastoral  life  widely 
nraphal  arches,  theatres,  amphitheatrea,  and  different  £h>mthat  misrepresented  by  the  Daph- 
aqueducts,  by  the  Romans,  and  frequently  in  nis  and  Ohloe,  Doris  and  Strephon,  of  the 
their  temples ;  toward  the  decline  of  the  em-  cockney  poets,  whose  best  idea  of  Taygetus 
plre  the  intercolumns  were  fcHrmed  into  arcades,  was  Richmond  HiU,  of  Alpheus  the  New  river. 
They  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  the  gates  In  the  Messenian  wars,  in  that  intermediate 
of  dties,  palaces,  gardens,  and  parks;  they  are  time  between  the  heroic  and  historic  ages,  Ar- 
much  en^xloyed  in  the  piazzas  or  squares  of  cadia  seems  to  have  played  a  more  con^iouous 
Italian  cities,  and  are  of  gr^tuse  in  affording  part  than  she  did  at  any  subsequent  period; 
shade  and  didter  in  hot  and  rainy  dimates.  ahe  was  at  that  time,  like  the  rest  of  Greece^ 
There  are  various  methods  of  decorating  the  monarchical  in  form  of  government,  and  with 
piers  of  arcades,  as  with  rustics,  columns,  the  rest  became  republican,  and  so  continued 
pilaster^  caryatides,  Persians,  or  terms  sur*  until  she  was  merged  in  the  Roman  empire. — 
mountea  with  appropriate  entablatures.  Some-  Hantinea,  Tegea^  and  Orohomenus  were  the 
times  the  piers  are  so  broad  as  to  admit  of  largest  dtiea  of  Arcadia,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
niches  between  the  columns  or  pilasters.  In  that  they  were  of  much  importance,  except 
some  instances  the  arches  of  arcades  are  sup-  from  their  mutual  strifes  anddissensioDfl,  which 
ported  entirdy  by  single  or  coupled  columns,  iigured  the  prosperity  of  the  country  more  than 
without  the  entablature,  as  in  tiie  temple  of  their  wealth,  or  energy,  or  enterprise  advanced 
Faunus,  at  Rome.  This  form  is  far  from  being  it.  In  many  respects  tike  Arcadians  dosdy  re-, 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  it  wants  stability,  as  sembled  the  Bwiss ;  in  their  love  of  independent 
the  columns  would  be  inoi^pable  of  resisting  the  mountain  life;  in  their  love  of  freedom;  in 
lateral  pressure  of  the  archea  were  they  not  their  love  of  money ;  in  their  willingness  to 
tied  together  by  a  circular  walL  sell  their  swords  to  foreign  countries.  Thdr 
AROADIA^  an  inland,  central,  and  moun-  country  was  never  conquered.  Their  heavy- 
tainous  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea,  '  armed  infantry  was  second  to  none  in  Greece, 
and,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  of  its  prov-  Hunters,  herdsmen,  and  musicians,  they  served 
inoes.  It  never,  however,  played  a  part  in  the  the  god  Pan  in  their  mountains,  and  cared  not 
affairs  of  Greece,  in  anywise  such  as  might  for  the  life  of  dties.  The  Airoadians  were 
have  been  expected  from  the  size  of  its  tenito-  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Asiatic  despotisms; 
ries,  or  the  admitted  bravery  of  its  people,  and,  where  they  had  taken  pay  from  the  bar- 
This  is  ascribable  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  barian,  t^ey  served  him  faithfully  to  the  last 
country,  and  to  the  character  induced  thereby  even  against  tiieir  own  countrymen,  and  died 
on  its  people.  It  had  no  sea-shores,  and  no  for  him,  as  they  did  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  where 
navigable  rivers,  consequently  no  commerce,  80,000  mercenaries  of  the  Pdoponnesus  were 
and,  it  seems,  few  manufactures.  It  consists,  dam  in  the  army  of  Darius,  by  Alexander.  In 
in  fact,  of  a  great  devated  mountain  bowl,  sur-  the  Persian,  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  Area- 
rounded  on  &e  north,  east  and  south  by  tow-  dians,  e^ecially  the  Tegeans,  acted  principally 
ering  chains  of  rocl^  nei^ts,  and  inter-  with  the  Lacedssmonians.  At  Platna,  in  the 
ndly  broken  into  numeroua  vdleys,  divided  great  final  battle  against  Mardonius,  the  Area- 
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dims  were  abore  2,000  Btnmg,  1,600  from  Te-  Qhristian  aMemUiefl,  as  fiv  aa  they  ooold,  oon- 
gea,  and  600  from  Orchomenns,  who  all  did  formed  their  worship.  In  aocordance  with  the 
fOcwL  aervice.  In  the  celebrated  expedition  spirit  of  the  tames,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  mat- 
oi  the  younger  Cyms  against  Artazerzes,  which  ter  of  necessity,  the  Lord's  Bupper  was  admin- 
led  to  Xenophon's  retreat  of  the  10,000,  there  istered  near  the  dose  of  the  2d  century  as  a 
were  2,800  heavy  Arcadian  infietntry,  and  many  Christian  mystery,  with  the  view  of  investing 
^  the  best  officers  were  of  that  nation.  In  the  it  with  increased  sanctity  by  its  secrecy; 
social  wars  which  followed,  Arcadia  was  di-  and  by  this  means  a  mysterious  character  was 
Tided  against  herself^  part  with  the  Tegeans,  imparted  to  many  of  the  usages  and  forms  of 
who  had  fought  in  the  Spartan  contingent  at  the  church.  These  secret  usages  did  not  receive, 
^atcoa,  taking  side  with  the  Argives  and  till  afber  the  reformation,  the  name  of  arecmi 
Aduoans,  while  the  Mantfneans  espoused  the  ductplina^  and  they  then  played  an  important 
party  of  Laoedfomon.  At  the  battle  of  Man-  part  in  controversy,  the  Roman  Catholics  refer- 
tinea,  where  Epaminondas  fell,  but  in  falling  ring  to  them  to  prove  that  certain  dogmas  and 
beat  down  the  pride  of  Sparta,  never  to  rise  customs  were  possibly  ofapostolio  origin,  though 
again,  the  ArcadiaTis  fought  on  both  sides,  and  their  existence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  churoh 
on  both  suffered  severely,  though  mostly  on  could  not  be  historically  shown, 
that  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  utterly  defeat-  ABCAKQ,  Maubo  or  GiOTANsn,  an  Italian 
ed.  After  this,  the  Arcadians  became  coufed-  satirical  poet,  bom  in  1490,  died  in  1586.  He 
erates  in  the  Achsaan  league,  and  fell  under  the  came  to  Bome  while  a  young  man,  and  after 
Soman  power.  Thenceforth  they  have  no  sep-  serving  in  several  noble  fEumlies,  became  at- 
arate  history  from  that  of  the  empire,  and  of  tached  to  the  person  of  the  cardinal  Cesarini, 
Greece  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modem  days,  with  whom  he  remained  a  number  of  years, 
—Arcadia,  though  she  produced  some  good  during  which  he  accompanied  him  on  lus  ex- 
soldiers,  has  left  no  name  of  note,  worthy  to  be  tensive  travels.  Arcano  was  a  bold,  vigorous, 
recorded.  She  has  left  nothing  in  arts,  nothing  and  successftd  writer.  Unsparing  in  his  satire, 
in  letters,  to  illustrate  her  records,  and  certain-  he  ridiculed  every  foUy  of  the  age,  but  with  a 
ly  seems  more  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  na-  coarseness  and  license  which  his  broad  humor 
lional  dulness  than  Bosotia,  which,  at  least^  cannot  always  redeem.  His  style  is  altogether 
gave  birth  to  Pindar  and  Epaminondas.  original,  and  ahhou^  not  ranked  among  the 
ABO  ADIUS,  the  first  of  the  Byzantme  em-  great  poets,  he  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  his 
perors,bominSpainA.D.  88B,diedatConstan-  oontemporaries.  The  OapUoli  contain  the 
tmople,  May  1,  406,  was  the  first  son  of  Theo-  greater  part  of  his  satirical  poems, 
dosius  the  Great,  the  last  ruler  of  the  whole  ABCANUM,  a  Latin  word,  meaning  a  secret, 
Boman  empire.  In  896,  a  few  months  before  and  applied  prindpally  to  the  operations  of  al- 
his  death,  Theodosius  divided  the  eDn>ire  be-  diemists  or  druggists.  Colloquially  we  speak 
tween  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Uonorius^  of  the  arcana  of  a  profession  or  trade  as  equiv- 
(^ving  to  the  former  the  eastern  part,  extend-  alent  to  its  mysteries. 

ing  frt>m  the  Adriatic  on  the  west  to  the  #  ABCE,  MAkuxL  Josi,  a  Guatemalan  general, 
Tigris  on  the  east,  and  from  Scythia  on  the  who  toward  the  end  of  1824  succeeded  Pedro 
nwth  to  Ethiopia  on  the  sou&.  Arcadius  Molina  as  president  of  the  new  repubUo  of 
nded  under  the  regency  of  Bufinus ;  but  Central  America.  He  was  the  first  constitu- 
in  the  first  year  that  individual  was  assa»-  tional  president^  deoted  for  4  years  with  a 
Binated  by  the  emissaries  of  Stilicon,  who  pre-  salary  of  $10,000,  but  not  long  after  the  con- 
tended to  the  regency  of  the  empire.  Eutro-  vocation  <xf  the  first  consress,  March  5, 1825,  it 
jrins,  a  eunuch,  had  become  regent  of  Arcadius  became  evident  that  the  national  rejoicings 
and  held  the  place  tiU  897,  when  Triffibildas,  a  which  greeted  his  advent  were  soon  to  give 
Gothic  duef^  m  Phrygia,  revolted,  andoompell-  place  to  fedings  of  discontent.  The  first  dis- 
ed  Arcadius  to  put  Us  favorite  to  death.  Tri-  oordant  dement  was  introduced  by  the  intrigues 
gibjidas  and  his  tribe  also  obtained  permission  of  the  old  Spanish^  aristocratic,  derical  party, 
to  pass  the  Bosphorus  and  settle  on  the  Euro-  to  which  the  president  bdonsed,  and  whid^ 

ri  dde ;  but  their  Arianism  roused  the  ire  of  with  the  bishop  of  Leon  as  chief  spokesman, 
Ghrysostom,  who  stirred  up  against  them  protested  against  the  act  of  the  new  con^press 
the  people  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  they  that  subjected  the  clergy  and  the  other  privileg- 
were  attacked  and  massacred,  or  driven  out  ed  dasses  to  taxes,  from  which,  under  the  nue 
Hereopon,  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who  had  now  of  Spain,  they  had  been  exonerated.  The  la- 
acqnired  tihe  absolute  control  over  her  husband,  bors  of  the  congress  of  1825  and  1826  were 
caused  Chrysostom  to  be  banished  to  Comana,  however  brought  to  a  successful  dose,  the  con- 
where  he  died  A.  D.  407.  Arcadius  was  a  feeble  stitution  of  1824  adopted,  the  country  put  into 
man,  but  of  severe  relmous  orthodoxy.  a  position  calculated  to  secure  prosperity  within 
ABCANI  DISCIPLDf  A,  the  name  given  to  and  to  protect  it  from  attack  m>m  abroad,  and 
the  praotioe  of  theeariy  church  of  withdrawing  spite  of  the  political  dissensions,  the  affairs  of 
frcxn  public  view  the  sacramenta  and  higher  Central  America  proceeded  smoothly  enough 
myBteries  of  the  Chri8tia&  service.  The  wor-  until  Sept.  6, 1826,  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
ship  ^  the  temple,  as  described  in  the  Cld  Tes-  clergy,  the  president  resorted  to  the  arrest  of 
tment,  was  the  model  to  which  the  early  Barrundia,   governor    of    Guatemala^   which 
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cheated  nraoli  ezoitement  all  over  the  oomitiyi  nor  did  be  deny  the  ezistenoe  of  an  internal 
espeoially  in  the  province  of  Qneealtenango,  moral  monitor,  though  he  ma^  have  regarded 
where  the  population  rose  to  arms  in  October,  that  monitor  as  a  Tery^  fallible  goi^.  In 
Thi8in8iirrection,iilthoiighitwaspromptlj'qneU-  nothinc,  however,  was  AroesUans  more  distin- 
ed  by  the  president,  became  the  forerunner  of  goished  from  the  pnre  Fynbonists,  than  in  hia 
amilar  popular  movements  in  Hondnras  and  predilection  for  onestioDsi^ertainingtoprao- 
Nicaragiia.  There  the  people  revolted  against  tical  life,  and  in  the  nndeviatmg  moderation  of 
the  aa&oritj  of  Arce  and  declared  their  inde-  his  tone.  He  is  said  to  have  revived  the  Socra- 
pendence.  In  order  to  devise  measures  for  the.  tic  method  oi  teaching^  and  to  have  deemsed 
pnrpose  of  aHaying  the  crisis,  an  extra  session  the  doctrine  of  Plato  from  tiioee  impurities 
was  convoked  by  the  president  in  Nov.,  but  with  which  thev  had  become  intermingled 
party  ^irit  ran  higher  than  ever,  and  the  pol-  after  the  death  of  that  great  philosopher, 
iticians,  availing  themselves  of  the  general  ex*  AROH  ^t.  ofvut,  a  bow),  a  cured  stmctore 
oitement,  frustrated  all  attempts  of  the  exec-  supported  oy  its  own  curve.  The  lengtli  of  an 
utive  to  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  country,  arch  is  much  less  than  its  width,  as  is  the 
and  the  congress  broke  up  in  the  greatest  con-  case  with  the  arch  forming  the  roof  of  a  door  or 
ftanon.  This  became  the  signal  for  civil  war,  of  a  window.  When  eudi  a  structure  is  long, 
which  in  1827  raged  with  great  violence  be-  it  is  esSkd  a  vscdt.  However,  the  quantity  of 
tween  the  provinces  of  San  Salvador  and  Guate*  light  admitted  and  of  weight  supported,  either 
mala,  and  the  president,  who  commanded  in  apparent  or  real,  has  an  influence  upon  tb» 
person  the  army  agaiust  the  rebels,  was  repeat-  name  adopted.  For  example,  we  say  the  arch  of 
edly  defeated  at  Apopa  and  Santa  Anna.  A  a  bridge,  and  a  triumphal  arch,  because  both 
truce  was  at  length  agreed  upon  in  Jan.  1829,  are  above  ground  and  support  nothing,  and  we 
but  a  new  and  powerM  champion  of  the  dem-  see  the  light  through  ana  around  them;  while 
ocralac  party  who  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  same  arches,  if  used  for  a  tunnel  in  a 
General  Francisco  Morazan,  rekindled  the  revo-  deep  trench,  or  for  a  passage  between  two  eel- 
lutionary  spirit  of  the  Central  American  lib-  lars,  would  be  called  vaults.  It  is  supposed 
erals,  broke  the  truce,  took  possession  of  the  thatdomes  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and 
capital,  Guatemala,  on  April  18,  and  after  se-  the  Greeks,  the  first  arched  monument  on  reo- 
curing  the  person  and  the  property  of  the  pres-  ord  being  the  doaea  mamma  built  in  the  age  of 
ident,  the  vice  president,  Mmano  Petronena,  theTarquins.  The  or%inal  Etruscan  dome  was 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  principal  pre-  supported  by  a  few  piQara,  under  which  stood 
lates,  and  of  about  80  more  leading  individuals  the  augurs ;  the  oUect  was  to  protect  the  priest 
of  the  same  party,  nominated  Barrundia  as  against  the  sun  and  rain,  and  at  the  same  time 
provisional  president,  and  subsequently  assumed  aUow  him  to  study  the  norison  and  be  seen  by 
the  reins  of  power  himself,  under  the  sanction  l^e  people.  The  Romans  scarcely  deviated 
and  applause  of  the  people,  while  Arce  was  ex-  firom  the  semicircle,  which  is  the  simplest  form 
pelled  from  the  country,  together  with  the  of  the  arch,  and,  in  building  it,  did  not  follow 
archbishop  and  many  of  the  superior  dergy^  true  mechanical  principles,  so  that  the  great 
whom  he  had  chiefly  to  thank  for  his  ruin.  strength  of  their  numerous  acjueducts,  viaductSi 
ABOESELAUS,  founderof  theNew  Acadexny,  and  monuments  is  to  be  ascnbed  to  their  mas- 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8d  century.  He  siveness  and  to  the  good  cement  employed.  It 
was  a  native  of  Pitane,  in  ^olia,  and  was  one-  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  the  arch  was 
inally  intended  for  ft  rhetorician,  but  while  properly  built  and  widely  used.  At  that  period, 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Athens,  became  so  en-  the  Christians  and  the  Saracens  vied  wim  each 
amored  of  philosophy  that  he  determined  to  other  in  giving  beauty  to  their  temples,  and 
devote  himself  to  it  altogether.  He  did  not  their  architects,  under  the  double  impulse  of 
however  confine  himself  to  any  one  school,  but  religious  and  of  artistic  ideas,  made  architecture 
studied  all  the  various  systems.  He  was  a  wit,  a  science.  By  means  of  the  arch,  these  coasters 
ft  poet,  and  an  accomplished  orator,  as  well  as  a  succeeded  in  building  structures  of  unrivalled 
grave  philosopher..  He  was  not  rich,  and  yet  beauty  with  materials  which  would  have  been 
oould  afford  out  of  his  limited  means  to  be  rejected  by  the  Roman  architects  as  utterly 
generous  to  the  needy.  His  enemies,  however,  worthless.  They  invented^  the  pointed  arch, 
charged  him  with  being  a  voluptuary  and  a  shaped  and  ornamented  it  in  a  thousand  waya, 
wine-bibber.  He  was  the  successor  of  Grantor,  making  it  aeem  strons  or  airy  according  to  its 
in  the  chair  of  the  academy  of  Athens.  As  he  use  and  the  effects  of  light.  Strong  abutments 
wrote  nothing,  his  opinions  were  understood  are  generally  found  around  the  monuments  of 
imperfectly  even  by  his  contemporaries,  and  that  i>eriod,  which  consist  of  a  succession  of 
are  known  to  us  only  through  the  partial  and  arches  built,  one  above  the  other,  firom  the 
unflur  statements  of  his  opi>onent8.  But  he  ground  to  the  top  of  the  monument,  the  upmost 
was  not  a  dceptio  in  the  Pyrrhonic  sense  of  that  onebeingused  as  an  aqueduct  for  the  roof-gutters, 
term,  and  lus  celebrated  saying,  '^t^at  he  knew  appearing,  firom  below,  as  light  as  if  made  of 
nothing,  not  even  his  own  ignorance,"  may  tm  plate.  The  roofis  of  many  of  these  edifices 
have  been  uttered  to  indicate  his  humility  and  are  formed  of  large  arches  as  main  ribs,  which 
diffidence  rather  than  his  infidelity.  He  oer-  sustain  smaller  arches  abutting  on  them;  they 
tainly  did  not  doubt  the  existence  of  truth,  are  as  slender  as  possible,  and  so  appropriately 
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shaped  and  omameiited  as  to  appear  &  hundred  lieyo  represents  the  table  of  ahew-bread,  the 
Umee  lighter  than  thej  are.  The  wedge-Gliaped  golden  oandlestLoks  of  7  branches,  tables  of  the 
rtones  of  which  an  aroh  is  composed  are  called  law,  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  other  qpoils  brought 
Tooflsoirs ;  the  uppermost  is  the  key  stone ;  the  from  Jemsalem.  Remains  of  Roman  arches  are 
two  blooks  of  masonry  on  which  the  arch  rests  to  be  seen  in  Spain,  Greece,  and  other  countries, 
are  the  abutments;  the  line  from  which  the  The  custom  of  raising  magnificent  triumphal 
arch  springs  is  called  impost ;  the  inner  curve,  arches  beffan  under  the  first  emperors. — ^During 
intrados  or  soffit;  the  curve  outside  the  vous-  the  repubnc,  arches  were  decreed  to  victorious 
aoira,  extrados ;  the  span  is  the  distance  between  generals,  but  not  to  the  dead.  When  Augustus 
the  piers;  the  distance  of  the  keystone  above  was  emneror,  the  senate  proposed  to%ave  one 
the  impost  is  the  height  of  the  arch.  The  names  built  in  honor  of  Drusus  Nero,  who  died  in  Ger- 
of  the  parts  of  the  arch  proper  are,  the  springs  many.  Augostus  consented,  and  a  marble  arch 
of  the  arch,  the  haunches,  and  tiie  crown,  was  constructed  on  the  Appian  Way.  In  mod- 
When  the  arch  has  only  to  support  itself^  each  em  Italy  there  is  one  of  Alfonso  in  Naples,  and 
▼ouasoir  sustains  the  weight  of  those  placed  one  in  Berlin  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 
above  it,  and,  consequently,  they  must  be  made  But  Paris,  of  all  modem  cities,  has  the  greatest 
laiger  and  larger  from  the  crown  to  the  spring ;  number  and  the  most  beautifuL  The  Fortes  St. 
but  when  the  arch  has  to  support  weights,  the  Denis  and  St.  Martin  were  erected  in  1678-74 ; 
various  modes  in  which  they  may  be  disposed  the  arc  du  Oarrousel  in  the  years  1806-*9,  in 
require  as  many  different  oonstractions,  and  the  honor  of  the  armies  of  France,  It  is  at  the  west 
fiiiding  of  the  resnltiDg  force  acting  on  each  entrance  of  the  Tuileries;  its  height  is  47  feet, 
part,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  taus  of  the  its  breadth  55.  Its  two  principal  faces  have  each 
architect,  especiaUy  as  the  methods  of  aocom-  8  Oorinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  stetues. 
pliahingit  are  among  the  least  definite  of  the  Themostmagnificentisthe  arc  d'Etoile,  at  the  ex- 
art  of  engineering.  The  use  of  arches  in  the  tremity  of  the  avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es,  built 
fonn  of  an  arc  smaller  than  a  semicircle  is  for  the  purpose  of  commemoratmg  the  victories 
quite  modem,  and  superior,  for  many  purpos-  of  Naxxueon.  It  was  commenced  in  1806,  but 
es,  to  older  forms.  In  bridges,  for  example,  it  not  completed  until  after  the  revolution  of  1880. 
leaves,  in  ordinary  times,  a  larger  passage  for  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  its  height 
boats,  and  in  times  of  freshet,  offers  less  resist-  and  breadth  beiog  each  150  feet.  It  has  8 
ance  to  the  water,  and  the  bridge  runs  less  ri^  arches,  the  centre  one  95  feet,  and  the  side 
of  being  carried  down.  Since  tiie  introduction  arches  each  52  feet  in  height.  On  the  eastern 
of  cast-iron  In  architecture,  arches  of  that  metal  and  western  fronts  are  colossal  groups  in  relief, 
and  of  a  single  piece  have  been  built ;  in  sncb  and  also  on  the  frieze.  The  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
cases  the  arch  is  used  only  to  please  the  sight,  comer  with  the  equestrian  stetne  of  the  duke 
as  die  solidity  of  the  stracture  depends  entirely  of  Wellington,  ana  Cumberland  gate,  are  the 
on  other  portions  of  the  wcnrk. — ^A  Tbiuhfhal  only  specimens  in  England.  In  China  they  are 
Aboh  is  a  monumental  strocture  erected  in  numerous.  It  has  been  computed  that  their 
honor  of  some  celebrated  person  and  his  deeds,  number  is  as  great  as  1,100,  of  which  200  are 
or  to  commemorate  some  great  event.  They  very  beautiful.  They  are  situated,  not  only  in 
probably  originated  with  the  Romans,  and  Ster-  the  cities,  but  on  eminences  along  the  roads 
tinius  is  the  first  recorded  who  erected  each,  a  running  tnrough  the  empire.  Some  few  of  the 
monument.  Two  were  built  by  lum,  one  about  less  beautiful  are  in  honor  of  distinguished  fe- 
196  B.  C.  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  another  males. 

in  the  Circus  Maximus.    In  the  year  192  B.  C,  ARCHjEOLOGY,  the  science   of  antiqui- 

Seipio  Afncanus  built  one  on  the  Clivus  Capi-  ties,  properly  commences  with   that  branch 

tohnufL  and  in  121  B.  C,  Fabius  Kaximus  of  geology  known  as  paleontology.    Organ* 

erected  one  on  the  Via  Sacra.    Of  these,  none  ic  remains  attracted  the  attention  of  philos- 

remain.    Different  writers  record  21  as  having  ophers  500  years  B.  C. ;   but  until  the  middle 

been  built  in  the  city  of  Rome. — ^The  most  cele-  of  the  17th  century  they  had   not  decided 

brated  of  Roman  arches  are  those  of  Augustus  whether  fossils  were  the  **  sports  of  nature,"  or 

at  Rimini,  of  Tngan  at  Beneventum  and  An-  relics  of  once  living  beings,  and  some  gravely 

oona;  and  those  of  Titus,  Drusus,  Septimius  maintained  that  the  petrified  bones  of  elephants 

Beverus,  and  Constantino  at  Rome,    lliat  of  were  those  of  fallen  angels.     It  was  reserved 

Titus  is  one  of  the  best.    It  is  situated  at  the  for  Cuvier  and  his  successors  to  unroll  the 

foot  of  the  Palatine,  and  was  probably  completed  volume  of  nature  rich  with  the  reUcs  of  prime- 

i^fter  his  death  and  apotheosis,  as  in  the  inscrip-  val  ages,  and  enable  the  archfeologist  to  com- 

tion  he  is  called  Divus.    It  commemorates  his  mence  his  studies  with  a  knowledge  of  the 

conquest  of  Judea.    On  the  inner  sides  of  the  forms  and  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of 

arch  are  two  basso-rilievos;  one  exhibitinff  the  the  preadamito  and  antediluvian  world.    With 

emperor  in  his  car  drawn  by  4  horses,  with  lie-  the  period  subsequent  to  the  dcJuge  begins  the 

tors  attending;  victory  following,  in  her  left  roedal  province  of  arohsoology,  to  trace  through 

hand  a  branch  of  pahn,  and  in  her  right  a  crown  the  primitive  arte  the  lustoiy  of  civilization 

of  laurel  over  his  head.    The  horses  are  led  by  and  social  development  of  man. — ^During  the 

a  figure  representing  Rome  with  armor,  and  ages  of  barbarism  men  were  comparatively  iso- 

followed  by  magistrates;  the  other  basso-ri-  lated  from  each  other.    Their  weapons,  uten- 
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dlfl,  and  omamenta,  were  few,  and  fonned  of  to  have  been  the  iiiTeiitor  of  modelling  interna 
woodj  bone,  and  stone,  whioh  each  oar^ed  out  ootta ;  Oorslna  of  Athens,  of  potterj ;  Tains, 
for  hunself.  The  nse  of  metals  was  the  first  nephew  of  Diedalns^  of  the  potter^s  wheel;  bat 
step  in  civilization.  These  materials  afforded  altnongh  the  potters  of  Oorinth,  JSgina,  8a- 
ample  room  for  development  of  skill  in  work-  mos,  and  Athens,  did  much  to  perfect  their  art, 
manship,  and  hence  new  tastes  and  arts  were  yet  they  mnst  yield  tine  honor  of  their  inven- 
formed.  The  snpply  was  limited  both  as  to  tions  to  the  Egyptians  and  Fhcanicians. — Glass, 
quantity  and  locality ;  this  necessitated  a  sys-  according  to  Pliny,  was  accidentally  dtsoovered 
tem  of  barter,  the  beginning  of  trade.  €k>ld  by  some  Phoonicians.  Bernard  Palissy  attrib- 
was  probably  the  first  metal  wrought,  on  ac-  ntes  it  to  the  Israelites.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
connt  of  its  attractiveness  and  saperfidal  de-  that  the  first  mannfiictories  were  in  Egypt, 
podt.  Tin  and  copner  must  have  been  used  at  It  was  thence  introdnced  into  Bicily  and  Etm- 
a  very  early  p^oa  in  Great  Britain.  Here  rla,  and  from  this  latter  comitry  the  Romans 
were  the  materials  for  brass  and  bronze.  The  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  Large 
skill  for  combining  them  was  soon  imported  qnantities  of  glass  vessels  have  been  fonnd  in 
from  Egypt.  The  interconrse  between  these  we  catacombei  exhibiting  proof  of  much  skill 
nations  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  and  Poly-  in  painting  and  staining.  The  celebrated  Port- 
bins,  and  their  accounts  confirmed  by  the  bronze  land  vase  shows  the  perfection  to  which  this 
relics  of  similar  shape  found  in  both  countries,  art  was  carried.  This  is  composed  of  2  layers 
Greece  probably  acted  as  a  medium  of  oommuni-  of  glass,  representing  white  figures  sculptured 
cation.  This  is  inferred  from  severid  circum-  in  relief  upon  a  blue  ground,  and  is  so  peneot  an 
stances,  among  others  the  f^t  that  the  leaf-  imitation  of  an  onyx  cameo,  that  for  a  long 
shaped  swords  depicted  upon  Grecian  vases  ap-  time  even  the  most  scientific  were  deceived, 
pear  to  be  accurate  representations  of  those  From  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  do- 
used by  the  andent  Britons,  and  the  nations  of  rived  the  earliest  spedmens  of  engraving,  not 
northern  Europe.  The  Greeks  attained  great  only  upon  metals,  but  upon  glass  and  ^ms. 
I>erfectioninmeta]lm'gioarts.  Homer  describes  These  last  were  prindpally  used  for  signet 
coats  of  mail,  goblets,  tripods,  ^.,  on  whicb  rings.  Every  Babylonian,  according  to  H^nod- 
figures  were  represented.  Considerable  pro-  otua,  had  his  signet;  so  alao  had  the  Egyptians^ 
gress  must  have  been  made  in  working  metiJs  for  each  one  sealed  his  own  sacrifice.  The 
before  iron  became  in  much  use.  The  Romans  Etruscans,  who  were  very  fond  of  personal 
were  early  workers  in  this  metal;  so  also  ornament,  derived  much  of  their  skill,  both  in 
were  Odtic  and  Germanic  tribes,  from  one  of  design  and  execution,  from  the  Babylonio-Phcs- 
whom,  the  Nord,  some  have  supposed  they  de-  nician  artists.  In  Micali's  engravings  there  is 
rived  their  knowledge  of  steel.  It  is  more  pro-  a  collection  of  buckles,  diadems,  necklaces, 
bable  that  they  owed  this  metal  to  Egypt  or  rings,  &c. ;  some  very  lai^  and  adorned  with 
Assyria.  Written  language  was  contemporane-  engraved  lions,  birds,  spiiinxes,  and  combat- 
ous  with  metallurgic  art.  Hieroglyphics  pro-  ants;  the  designs  show  their  foreign  origin,  the 
bably  belong  to  the  age  of  copper,  enchorial  setting  is  Etruscan.  All  departments  of  a&- 
writing  to  that  of  iron.  This  branch  of  ar-  dent  art,  all  relics  of  by-gone  ages,  even  when 
disaology  must  be  studied  under  the  heads  of  apparently  slight  and  trivial,  are  to  the  archte- 
ethnography  and  paleography. — ^Numismatics  otogist  Ml  of  liffht,  illuminating  the  dark  records 
is  a  branch  of  archieology  valuable  in  illustrat-  of  the  past,  and  bringing  into  full  relief  events 
ing  history.  Plutarch  was  the  first  who  tlius  which  else  had  been  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
applied  it.  By  the  aid  of  coins  and  medals,  verifying  annals  which  have  been  cast  adde.  A 
dales  can  be  determined,  series  of  kings  traced,  case  in  point  is  Manetho^s  chronide  of  the 
weights  and  currencies  ascertained,  progress  in  kings  of  Egypt,  which  he  compiled  from  the 
art  noted,  &c.  As  an  illustration  we  may  refer  records  of  tiie  temple  of  Heliopolis  in  the  time 
to  the  literary  history  of  tbe  two  books  of  of  Ptolemy  Philaaelphus.  His  history,  until 
Maccabees,  ^ese  books  are  the  only  histori-  latdy,  was  rejected  as  a  tissue  of  fubles,  but 
cal  link  between  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  the  translations  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  with- 
the  only  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom-  in  a  few  years,  have  corroborated  his  statements 
ises  wMch  foretold  the  restoration  and  oontin-  as  more  to  be  relied  on  than  even  those  of  Herod- 
nation  of  the  Jewish  sceptre  till  the  Mesdah  otus. — ^Two  truths  are  taught  by  aroheeology: 
diould  come.  Owing  to  the  discrepandes  be-  one,  that  no  nation  is  self-made,  and  that  inters 
tween  their  chronology  and  that  of  dasdc  his-  national  intercourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
tory,  they  were  r^ected  as  non-authentic  until  the  development  of  art  and  dvilization ;  the 
Erasmus  FrOhlich  tested  their  accounts  by  the  other,  that  art  and  civilization  originated  in  the 
contemporary  and  indisputable  evidence  of  me-  East.  This  is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  art 
dais,  and  established  their  truth  and  accuracy,  historians  of  the  last  oentuiy,  who  dauned  for 
— ^Heraldry  is  anotiier  trustworthy  aid  which  Greece  the  most  absolute  originality  of  concep- 
archnology  offers  to  lustory.  Its  symbolic  reo-  tion  and  desini.  But  every  discovery  in  India, 
ords  snpply  a  vast  amount  of  collateral  evi-  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  confirms  their  position  as 
dence. — Archeology  has  revealed  much  that  is  pioneers  in  the  world's  progress.  Justice  must 
interesting  respecting  the  ceramic  art,  or  pot-  be  meted  to  all.  The  Semitic  nations  possessed 
tery.    Dibutades  of  Sicyon  has  been  supposed  brilliant  imagination,  gigantic  and  ready  pow- 
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en  of  iiiTention ;  but  thej  had  not  the  fftonlty  lammer  Archangel  sends  oat  nmnerons  fishmg 

for  adaptation  and  development  which  charao*  boats,  and,  in  winter,  hunters  to  the  utmost 

terized  the  Indo-Enropeans.    The  former  in-  northern   regions,  snoh   as  the   Spitzbergen, 

Tented,  the  latter  perfected.  Kova  Z^nbl£^  ana  the  month  of  the  Lena  in 

ARCHAISM,  is  the  use  of  an  antiquated  ex-  Siberia.    A  special  compauj  has  been  formed 

preesion.    It  may  be  either  a  word,  declension,  in  Archangel  for  the  herring  fishery. 

conjugation,  or  a  form  of  speech.    It  is  some-  ARCHBISHOP   (Lat.  a/rehiepi8eoptu\    the 

times  used  with  good  effect  in  poetry,  but  it  chiefof  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province, 

must  be  but  seldom  employed.  The  dignity  originated  by  degrees  in  the  pro- 

ARCHANG£L.     I.  The  name  of  a  gov-  gress  of  the  hierarchy.    As  the  bishops  of  the 

enmient  on  the  White  and  the  Polar  seas,  the  cities,  especially  of  those  churches  whidi  had 

fiuihest  north  in  European  Russia.     Lapps^  been  founded  by  the  apostles,  acquired  author- 

FEmia,  and   Samoyeds,   many   of  tiiem  still  ity  over  adjacent  country  congregations,  so 

heathen,  form  the  native  population,  living  in-  they  themselves  became  dependent  upon  the 

dependenily  among  the   conquering  Russian  bishops  of  their  metrc^olis;  and  thus  a  few 

aettlera.    The  country  is  covered  with  immense  chief  cities,  which  were  the  centres  from  which 

foresta,  which  affarcL  excellent  materials  for  Christianity  spread  into  the  towns  and  coun- 

flhip  building.    The  soil  can  only  be  cultivated  tries,  became  also  the  centres  of  authority. 

in  Bommer ;  it  yields  vegetables,  oats,  barley,  The  first  formal  sanction  of  this  authority  was 

and  other  hyperborean  products.    The  area  is  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  825,  which  dis- 

more  than  80,000  square  miles ;  the  population  tinguished  the  bishops  of  the  capitals  as  metro- 

about  800,000.  n.ABOHANOBi^ortheGityofthe  politans,  and  the  more  eminent  of  the  metro- 

arehangel  Michael,  named  after  a  monasteiy  politans  were  termed  archbishops  or  patriarchs. 

bmlt  there  in  1684,  is  the  capital  of  the  govern-  In  the  8th  century  the  title  was  applied  to 

ment.    It  is  situated  on  the  river  Dwina,  40  every  metropolitan  and  to  the  more  eminent 

ndles  from  its  mouth.    It  has  about  15,000  in-  of  the  bidiops.     Since  that  time,  in  Roman 

habitants,  a  military  and  a  civil  governor,  an  Oatiiolic  countries  the  archbishops  have  had  a 

archbishop,  a  high  sdiool  or  gymnasium,  and  a  more  definite  position  in  the  hierarclucal  scale, 

navy  yard,  and  several  private  ship-yards.  For  altiiough  their  pren^tives  have  considerably 

neariy  a  century  and  a  half  Archangel  was  varied.    They  possess  a  double  character,  exer- 

the  {principal  and  indeed  the  only  mart  of  the  dsing  over  their  own  diocese  ordinary  episcopal 

Russian  import  and  export  trade,  as,  previous  ftmctions,  and  also  having  a  jurisdiction  over 

to  the  construction  of  St.  Petersburg^  the  em-  the  bishops  of  their  province,  who  are  hence 

]are  had  no  other  considerable  port.    As  early  termed  siu&agans.     They  chum  the  right  of 

as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  English  mer-  calling  provinci^d  synods,  of  presiding  at  them, 

ehant  ships  occasionally  entered  the  mouth  of  the  and  publishing  their  acts;   also  the  right  of 

Dwina,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  those  of  supervision,  and  an  appeal  lies  to  them  from  the 

the  Duteh  and  the  German  Hansa.    Thus,  in  the  decisions  of  the  bishops.    The  archbishop  also 

year  1670,  bills  of  exchange,  though  ujiiknown  supplies  benefices  left  vacant  by  the  bishops  for 

elsewhere  in  Russia,  were  introduced  in  Arch-  a  longer  time  than  that  prescribed   by  the 

angel.    The  harbor  is  large  and  on^e  of  the  canons,  and  receives  the  buUs  of  the  pope 

best  in  northern  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  which  he  announces  to  his  suffragans.    He  ea- 

a  sandy  bank  at  the  entrance.    Archangel  is  joys  also  other  prerogatives,  as  the  use  of  the 

still  otne  of  the  principal  points  for  the  trade  ^aZ^um,  a  decorated  robe  symboliziDg  superior 

with  the  Ulterior  of  Kussia  and  with  Siberia^  power,  the  privilege  of  having  the  archiepis- 

the  Dwina  being  connected  by  canals  with  the  copal  cross  carried  before  him,  except  in  the 

Volga,  and  thus  with  Moscow  and  with  Astra-  presence  of  l^e  pope  or  his  legate,  and  of  pro- 

ahan.    The  ice  disappears  in  April,  and  in  May  noundng  the  benediction  through  the  whole 

fixreign  vessels — now  including  many  from  the  extent  of  his  province.    His  dvU  rank  is  fixed 

United  States — ^arrive ;  the  navigation  closes  in  by  special  law,  and  his  ecclesiastical  rank  is 

September.    The  principal  objects  of  trade  are  next  to  that  of  cardinals. — ^The  archiepiscopal 

fin,  fiafaH>il,  tallow,  linseed,  fiirs,  hides,  lumber,  digmty  has  been  retained  in  sevwal  Protestant 

msKj  iron,  linen,  bristles,  and  caviare.    During  churches,  particularly  in  the  Anglican  church. 

the  late  eastern  war  the  harbor  of  Archangel,  The  ecdesiastioal  government  of  England  is 

defended  by  the  fort  Kowodwiesk,  resisted  the  divided  into  2  provhices,  Canterbury  and  York. 

En^lafa  attacks.    Indeed  the  allies  were  rather  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  chief 

nnsuGoessfol  on  the  shores  of  the  White  sea.  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  England,  first 

Arohangel,  being  able  to  receive  the  largest  peer  of  the  reahn,  and  member  of  the  privy 

men-of-war,  haa  now  become  one  of  the  <mief  conndL    It  is  his  prerogative  to  crown  the 

I^aoes  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  king,  and  he  is  consulted  by  the  ministry  in  all 

tiie  Russian  navy,  the  Black  sea  being  almost  ecclesiastical  aCEairs,  and  generally  delivers  in 

shut  for  that  purpoee  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  parliament  the  sentiments  of  the  bench  of 

(1856).      The  buildings  of  the  admiral^  or  nishops.    The  archbishop  of  York  ecowuB  the 

navy-board,  as  well  as  the  barracks  for  sadors,  aueen,  and  is  her  explain.    He  also  belongs  to 

are  sitnated  on  the  island  of  Solombalsk ;  they  the  privy  council,  but  his  inferiority  to  the 

have  lately  be^i  oonsidarably  enlarged.     In  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  recognized  in  his 
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being  styled  simply  primate  of  England,  wbile  light  to  appoint  their  own  snbordinatea. 
the  latter  is  styled  primate  of  all  EnglanoL  The  Though  their  x>ower  was  not  developed  in 
2  archbishops  have  preoedence  of  aU  temporal  every  quarter  to  an  eqoal  extent,  it  was  vet 
peers,  excepting  those  of  the  blood  royal,  and  always  hazardons  to  that  of  the  bisliopS)  and  a 
excepting  the  lord  chancellor,  who  in  prooee-  reaction  against  it  arose.  Several  synods 
slons  is  interposed  between  Ihem.  The  arch-  sought  directly  to  limit  their  prerogatives,  and 
bishop  of  St  Andrews  was  the  metropolitan  it  was  finally  decreed  by  the  Oonnol  of  Trent 
of  Scotland  while  episcopacy  prevailed  in  that  that  henceforth  the  archdeacons  should  hold 
country,  and  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  is  their  right  of  supervision  only  by  the  bishops' 
primate  of  all  Ireland.  In  Denmark  the  bishop  permission*  From  that  time  they  have  gradu- 
of  Oopenhagen  has  precedence  of  the  others,  ally  disappeared  from  many  dioceses.  Ei^land 
but  the  bishop  of  2^and  is  the  metropolitan,  is  divided  into  67  arohdiaoonates,  and  it  is  inl- 
and anoints  the  king.  In  Sweden  the  bishop  perative  upon  each  archdeacon  to  vint  his  did- 
of  Upsal  is  the  archbishop.  In  France  there  triot  at  least  once  in  8  years.  It  belongs  to 
are  now  16  Oatholio  archbishoprics;  in  Italy,  him  to  see  that  the  churches  and  chancels  are 
88 ;  in  Spain,  8 ;  and  in  the  United  States  of  in  repair,  that  every  thing  is  done  conformably 
America,  7.  In  Germany,  8  of  the  archbishops,  to  the  canons,  and  to  hear  from  the  cburoh- 
thoee  of  Trevea,  Cologne,  and  Mentz,  were  elect-  wardens  any  representations  of  public  scandaL 
ors  of  the  empire.  Archbishops  in  the  Oatholio  The  revenue  attached  to  this  office  is  very 
church  are  nominated  by  the  archiepiacopal  small,  so  that  it  is  usually  held  by  persons  who 
chapters,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  In  the  have  other  benefices.  The  archdeacons  are  ap- 
church  of  England  they  are  appointed  by  the  pointed  by  their  respective  bishops, 
ministry  in  the  name  of  the  crown.  AROHDEEIN',  Biohabd,  a  Jesuit  and  theo- 
ABGHDALE,  John,  governor  of  Oarolina.  kgian,  bom  at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  m  161d, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I7tii  century  and  died  at  Louvain  in  1698.  He  became  a  Jesuit 
the  beginning  of  the  18th.  He  was  a  quaker  in  1642,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  by  whom  the  Belgian  provinces,  preachmg  the  theology 
he  was  deputea  to  act  as  governor  of  the  pro*  and  philosopny  of  the  order  in  many  places, 
vince,  after  Lord  Ashley  had  declined  the  office.  He  published  a  '^  Treatise  on  Miracles"  and 
He  arrived  in  the  country  in  1696,  was  received  Chntrocenia  Mdei  ad/acUem  Methodum  reduo^ 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  in  the  tOy  a  work  which  had  a  great  reputation,  and 
course  of  a  year,  by  wise  and  judicious  meas-  went  through  numerous  editions, 
urea,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  content-  ABCHDUEE.  Earl^  among  the  Germans 
ment  in  the  place  of  confusion,  and  in  develop-  the  chiefs  or  kings  appomted  from  their  imme- 
ing  very  considerably  the  resources  of  the  diate  companions  dignitaries  of  various  rank, 
country.     To  him  is  due  the  introduction  of  and  thus  we  find  among  the  Franks  archdukes 

S'ce,  now  one  of  the  most  important  staples  of  of  Austrasia;  the  titie  also  existed  in  Lorraine 
16  Carolinas.  He  remained  in  the  province  and  Brabant,  and  was  especially  assumed  b^ 
but  a  year,  and  in  1707  published  a  descriptive  the  house  of  Austria,  without,  however,  a  posi- 
and  historical  work  on  it.  tive  historical  record  as  to  when  or  why  it 
ABCHDEACON,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  was  granted  to  them  by  the  emperors.  The 
the  assistant  of  the  bishop.  At  the  beginning  Kahlemberg  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  or 
ofthe^thcentury  there  was  in  almost  every  di-  Hapsburg  has  used  the  tiUe  nnce  the  year 
ocese  an  archdeacon,  invested  with  authority  1156,  but  without  special  privileges.  It  be- 
by  the  bishop,  particularly  in  the  administration  came  hereditary  in  that  line  after  the  promul- 
of  temporal  affairs.  To  him  belonged  the  care  gation  of  the  golden  bull,  but  the  electors  did 
of  preserving  public  order  and  propriety  during  not  recognize  its  vididity  till  the  year  li58.  It 
the  divine  service,  of  guarding  the  ornamento  is  supposed,  however,  that  Maximilian  I.  ex- 
of  the  church,  and  of  tending  tiie  poor  through-  tended  this  dignity  to  his  branch  of  the  fiEonily, 
out  the  diocese.    He  was  ci3led  the  hand  and  attaching  to  it  various  privileges,  and 


the  eye  of  the  bishop,  and,  from  his  influential  the  archdukes  in  every  req>ect  above  all  other 

position,  became  recognized  as  superior  to  the  crowned  vassals  of  the  G^man  empire.    The 

priesthood,  though  retaining  only  the  deaoon^s  Hapsburgs  have  preserved  it  ever  since ;  and 

consecration.    Ab  overseer  of  the  deacons  and  since  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  Boman-Gtor- 

of  the  vounger  clergy  who  were  not  yet  conse-  man  empire  in  1806,  all  the  male  and  female 

crated,  he  had  the  supervision  of  their  educa-  members  of  the  house  of  Austria  have  been 

tion  and  studies,  so  that  a  certificate  from  him  called  archdukes  or  archduchesses, 
was   required  before  their  ordination  to  the       ABCHELAUS.    I.  Sumamed  Phtsioub,  or 

priesthood.    When  tiie  dioceses  began  to  en-  the  Naturalist^  is  bv  some  supposed  to  have 

large,  and  the  metropolitan  churches  to  attach  been  a  native  of  Athens,  by  others  of  Miletus, 

to  themselves  the  neigbbmng  country  congre-  He  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  a  pupil 

gations,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  dio-  of  Anaxagoras.    Archelaus  is  said  to  have  been 

cese  into  a  number  of  arohdiaoonates.    The  the  first  philosopher  who  taught  physics  in 

archdeacons  increased   in  independence   and  combination  witn  ethics,  at  least  in  Greece, 

power  till  the  18  th  century,  when  they  claimed  whence,  probably,  his  eynonyme.    His  way  of 

a  jurisdiction  proper  to  themaelvefii  and  the  accountingfor  the  ezistenoe  of  this  lower  world 
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ttd  its  inhabitiuita^  waB  somewliat  singular,  gonial  and  completely  defeated.  On  the  ont- 
Ee  held  that  the  antagonism  of  heat  and  cold  break  of  the  fint  Mithridatio  war,  he  was  dis- 
emaed  the  separation  of  fire  and  water,  and  patched  with  a  powerfiil  naval  and  military 
praduoed  a  slimy  mass  of  earth;  that  while  force  into  Greece,  where  he  subdued  many  of 
thmmaas  was  acquiring  consistency,  the  action  the  MgBdfOi  islands  and  compelled  the  Atheni- 
of  heat  upon  its  moisture  generfl3»d  animals,  ans  to  take  part  against  the  Romans.  But 
whidi  were  originally  nourished  by  their  native  when  Sylla  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  war 
mud,  and  gradually  became  capable  of  propa-  against  Mithridates,  the  triumphant  career  of 
gating  their  species ;  that  these  animals  were  Archelaus  terminated.  At  Ohsaronea  and  Or- 
aU  endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  chomenoa,  in  Boaotia,  his  Asiatic  myriads  were 
intdkct  and  that  man,  s^Murating  in  time  from  totally  overthrown,  and  almost  annihilated,  and 
his  brother  animals,  rose  above  the  condition  of  he  was  himself  driven,  after  each  defeat^  te 
a  brute,  and  established^  at  length,  laws  and  become  a  furtive,  and  elude  his  enemies  by 
oommunities.  His  most  remarkable  ethical  concealment.  Ifithridates  now  saw  the  pro- 
doctrine,  and  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  priety  of  suing  for  peace,  and  commissioned 
his  moral  system,  was  that  ^*  right  and  wrong  Archelaus  to  negotiate  with  his  conqueror. 
are  not  from  nature,  but  frt>m  custom.'^  After  The  two  generals  met  at  Delium.  Before  pro* 
the  banishment  of  Anaxagoras  from  Athena,  ceedingto  business  Sylla  is  said  to  have  vainly 
Archelaus  established  himself  in  that  city  as  a  endeavored  to  induce  Archelaus  to  betray  his 
tocher  of  this  mixed  philosophy,  in  which  he  sovereign.  Afterward  a  preliminary  treaty  was 
k  said  to  have  instructed  Socrates  and  Euripi-  concluded,  which  was  to  be  ratified  if  approved 
des.  IL  A  king  of  llfacedonia  from  413  B.  0.  by  Mithridates.  It  was  not  approved  hy  him, 
to  899  B.  0.  He  was,  according  to  Plato,  an  but  Sylla  passing  over  to  Asia,  by  the  advice 
fllegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  H.,  and  a  monster  of  Archelaus  had  an  interview  with  the  king 
of  cruelty.  Thucydides,  however,  appears  to  at  Dardanus,  and  there  made  peace  with  him. 
know  nothing  of  his  revolting  vices,  and  evi-  Tlus  x>eace  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
dently  ccmsidera  him  one  of  the  heist  of  the  mediation  of  Archelaus,  and  was  so  £Givorable 
ICaoedonian  kings.  If  we  may  believe  this  to  the  Romans,  in  the  estimation  of  his  master, 
sreat  authority,  Archelaus  did  more  for  the  that  henceforward  the  general  was  regarded  as 
mtecnal  improvement  and  future  grandeur  of  a  traitor,  and  had  ultimately  to  take  refage 
his  kingdom  than  all  his  predecessors.  By  with  his  former  antagonists  from  the  vengeance 
erecting  fortresses,  forming  roads,  and  adding  of  Mithridates.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
to  his  military  strength,  he  established  the  Romans,  and  had  many  favors  conferred  on  him 
basis  on  which,  in  alter  times,  the  genius  of  by  the  senate,  but  from  the  period  of  his  flight 
Philip  and  Alexander  raised  the  superstructure  he  disappears  from  public  life,  and  nothing  more 
of  Macedonian  power.  He  also  instituted  pub-  of  interest  is  known  concerning  him.  Vl.  Son 
he  games  at  Mg^  or  Dium,  in  imitation  of  of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  was 
those  at  Olympia,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  made  priest  of  the  goddess  Bellona  at  Gomana, 
Muaes^  and  Zeus.  Even  his  enemies  admit  that  in  Cappadocia,  by  rompey  in  68  B.  0.  This 
he  was  a  lover  of  literature,  science,  and  the  office  conferred  on  him  me  power  of  king  over 
fine  arts.  His  palace  was  adorned  with  point-  Oomana  and  its  territory.  Hut  Archelaus  was 
ings  by  the  greatest  Grecian  masters,  while  ambitious  of  greater  honor  than  attached  to 
Euripides,  Agathon,  and  other  distinguished  the  high-prie^ood  of  Oomana,  and  when 
men,  as  weU  poets  as  philosophers,  did  not  dis-  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  proclauned  that  she 
dain  to  become  his  guests,  and  to  accept  him  was  desirous  of  marrying  a  prince  of  royal 
as  a  patron.  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  been  blood,  he  pretended  to  be  Sie  son  of  Mithridates 
dain  at  a  hunting  party,  by  his  favorite,  Qre^  Eupator,  and  became  a  suitor  for  her  hand, 
terns,  but  whether  he  was  killed  accidentally.  His  suit  was  successful,  and  Archelaus  presently 
or  murdered  deliberately,  is  not  certainly  found  himself  the  husband  of  Berenice,  and 
known.  HI.  Son  of  Theodorus,  was  made  gov-  king  of  Egypt  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
eraor  of  Sumana  by  Alexander  the  Great.  On  new  dignity.  Gabinius,  the  prooonsm  or  Syria 
the  distribution  c^  the  provinces,  after  the  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Ptolemy,  marched 
deaUi  of  his  sovereign,  he  received  Mesopota-  an  army  into  Effypt,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
mia  as  his  portion.  lY.  A  sculptor,  was  a  na-  in  which  Archelaus  lost  his  crown  and  life  after 
tive  of  Priene,  and  the  son  of  ApoUonius.  He  a  reign  of  only  6  months.  Vll.  A  Greek 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Olaudius.  epigrammatic  poet  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
He  made,  probably,  for  that  emperor  the  marble  PUnemy  Philadelphus,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
bas-reJief  representing  the  apotbeoris  of  Homer,  been  a  native  of  Chersonesus  in  £gn>t*  He  is 
Tina  celebrated  work  is  now  in  the  British  said  to  have  epigrammatized  stories  for  the 
musenm,  and  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  amusement  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  written 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  ancient  Greece,  poems  of  a  similar  kind  on  strange  animals  and 
y.  The  greatest  of  the  geperals  of  Mithridates,  paradoxical  subjects.  The  best  edition  of  the 
was  by  birth  a  Oappadodan.  He  first  appears  extant  fragments  of  the  works  of  Archelaus,  is 
in  history  as  comznander  of  the  army  whicn  his  that  of  Westermann.  VIH.  Son  of  Archelaus 
master  had  sent  against  Nicomedes,  king  of  the  priest,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  his  fkther 
Bitbynia,  whom  he  encountered  in  Paphla-  at  Oomana.    In  51 B.  0.  having  aided  the  in* 
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sargents  in  Oappadoda  with  mone  j  and  men,  he  tation ;  hia  hiatoiiea  of  ^'  Qneen  Elizabeth^'  anA 
waa  expelled  from  his  dominiona  by  Gioero,  who  '^Gnatavna  Yaaa'^  eigoyed  also  much  popular- 
was  then  prooonsal  of  Oilioia.  After  the  ter-  ity,  but  his  moat  valuable  work  is  that  whioih 
mination  of  the  Alexandrian  war,  he  waa  de-  he  wrote  on  the  *^  Seven  Years'  War."  HiiB 
prived  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Oomana  by  *^  Annals  of  British  History  since  1788  ^  are 
J.  OflBsar,  who  gave  it  to  one  of  his  own  adher-  piquant  and  foil  of  anecdote.  In  his  ^'Histor- 
ents.  IX.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  made  idd  Essays "  he  gives  in  the  second  volume  an 
king  of  Oappadoda  bv  Anthony,  in  84  B.  0.  interesting  account  of  the  fillibusters  and 
He  is  said  to  have  owed  his  crown  to  the  beauty  pirates  who  infeated  the  West  Indies  during 
of  his  mother,  Glaphyra.  The  downfall  of  hia  the  18th  century.  From  1782  to  1791  he  edited 
patron  caused  no  un&vorable  change  in  the  for-  a  periodical  called  Literat/ur  und  Vdlherhunde^ 
tunes  of  Archelaus.  Augustus  confirmed  him  and  from  1792  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  waa 
in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  even  add-  editor  in  chief  of  the  Minerva.  He  was  not  a 
ed  to  it  a  portion  of  Gilicia  and  Lesser  Arme-  man  of  great  learning  or  erudition,  but  of  vivid 
nia.  ArchelauB,  during  this  emperor's  reign,  imagpnation  and  qui<£  perception, 
was  once  accused  at  Rome  by  hia  own  subjeda,  jyftOHERT,  the  art  of  shooting  with  tiie 
but  he  had  Tiberius  himself  for  an  advocate  on  bow.  This  is,  probably,  the  oldest  and  moat 
the  occasion,  and  waa  of  course  acquitted.  But  general  of  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  war 
the  imprudence  of  Archelaos  while  aqjouming  and  the  chase.  The  first  direct  mention  which 
in  Borne  transformed  Tiberius  into  a  bitter  we  find  of  the  bow,  is  llie  passage  in  Genena 
enemy.  He  had  been  so  impolitic  as  to  manifest  xxvii.,  where  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  ^*  Kow,  there- 
more  esteem  and  respect  K>r  Gains  OsBsar  than  fore,  I  pray  thee  take  thy  weapons,  thy  auiver 
Tiberius,  and  when  the  latter  became  em-  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  into  the  field  ana  take 
peror  he  did  not  forget  the  alight  of  Archelaua.  me  some  venison ;''  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
ne  invited  the  king  to  visit  once  more  the  im-  from  other  reasons,  that  it  was  already  a  well- 
peiial  city,  and,  aa  soon  as  he  came,  had  him  known  instrument^  probably  before  the  deluge, 
arrested  and  accused  before  the  senate  of  med-  but  at  least  as  early  as  when  Kimrod  **  be^n 
itating  treason  and  rebellion.  B]a  old  age  saved  to  be  a  mighty  one  on  the  earth ;"  and  that  it 
bis  life,  but  he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  re-  was  one  m  Hie  principal  weapons  of  destruo- 
mainder  of  hia  days  in  Kome,  wh^ie  he  died  tion  at  the  battle  of  the  kings  in  the  vale  of 
soon  after.  On  his  death  Oappadocia  ceased  to  Siddim,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  with  all  orien- 
be  a  kingdom  and  was  converted  into  a  Boman  tal  nations  to  the  present  day. — ^Next  earliest 
province.  X.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  to,  or  rather  contemporaneous  with,  the  bistori- 
proclaimed  king  by  the  army  on  the  death  of  cai  books  of  holy  writ,  come  the  marvellously 
his  fiither.  But  he  declined  to  assume  that  dig-  preserved  testimonies  borne  to  their  truth  by 
nity  without  the  sanction  of  Augustus.  After  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  in  which  the  bow  is 
his  accession  he  made  many  fair  promises  to  represented  as  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  king 
the  people,  which,  however,  he  never  fulfilled,  and  his  chief  warriors,  whether  for  war  or  for 
Preeenuy  a  sedition  broke  out,  in  the  supprea-  the  chase.  In  these  sculptures  it  is  a  long  and 
aion  of  which  he  manifested  the  cruelty  of  his  powerftd  instrument,  drawn  to  the  ear  of  the 
nature.  He  then  went  to  Borne  to  solicit  from  shooter,  like  t^e  fEunous  English  longbow,  and 
the  emperor  the  confirmation  of  his  title,  fn  carrying  an  arrow  not  apparently  inferior  in 
this  object  he  did  not  succeed.  The  title  of  size  to  the  dotii-yard  shaft  of  the  mmous  island 
king  was  denied  him,  and  half  the  kingdom  ardiers. — ^In  Greek,  as  in  Boman  war&re,  the 
given  to  his  brother.  He  waa,  however,  left  use  of  the  bow  never  played  a  prominent  part; 
file  sovereignty  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idu-  among  the  former  nation,  archery  being  connned, 
mea,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  On  his  re-  for  the  most  part,  to  the  islanders,  particular- 
tnm  from  Bome  he  evinced  his  contempt  for  ly  tibose  of  Orete,  and  scarcely  considered  a  fit- 
the  Mosaic  law  by  taking  to  wife  Glaphyra,  his  tang  pursuit  for  friQpmen,  who  always  served  in 
brother  Alexander's  widow,  who  haa  children  the  heavy-armed  infantay,  which  formed  the 
living  by  her  former  husband.  Li  the  10th  line  of  battle,  and  constituted  the  effective  force 
vear  of  his  reign  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews,  of  the  Hellenio  armies.  In  the  Hiad,  Teucer, 
before  Augustus,  of  various  crimes,  and  being  the  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  Pan- 
found  guilty  was  deprived  of  his  dominions,  dama  the  Lycian,  are  the  only  two  waniora 
and  banished  to  Gaol,  where  he  died.  partictdarly  recorded  as  celebrated  for  their 
ABOHENHOLZ,  Johakk  Wilhklk  von,  a  skill  with  the  bow ;  and  even  these  pky  but  a 
German  author,  born  at  Langenfort,  a  subivb  secondary  part  lurking  behind  the  shields  of 
of  Dantzic,  in  1741,  died  at  Hamburg  in  1812.  the  stouter  chie&  and  shooting  from  ambuidi, 
In  1760  he  entered  the  Fmssian  army  and  took  instead  of  boldly  contending,  man  to  man,  in 
part  in  the  7  years^  war.  In  1768  he  left  the  the  front  ranks.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  how- 
eervioe  and  betook  himself  for  the  next  16  years  ever.  Homer  describes  both  t^e  bow  and  the 
to  travelling  over  Europe.  On  his  return  to  manner  of  using  it ;  ^m  which  it  sufficiently 
Germany  he  devoted  himadf  to  literary  pur-  appears  how  very  inferior  an  instrument  it  was  to 
suits,  and  lived  snceessiveh-  at  Dresden,  Leip-  the  oriental,  much  more  to  the  Anglo-Korman 
aio,  Berlin,  but  chiefly  at  Hamburg.  His  work  longbow.  The  weapon  of  Pandarus  was  made 
on  ^'Englimd  and  Italy"  gave  him  aoma  repu-  of  the  horns  of  a  wud  goat,  polished,  and  ftet- 
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f^^  together  in  the  centre  by  a  golden  band  or  soldier,  barely  eeoaped  wiiih  his  army  after  an 

wr^et;  when  bent,  it  was  drawn  back  against  nnparaJleled  retreat;  and  Jnlian,  the  greatest 

the  regular  onryature  or  natural  growth  of  the  general  of  the  later  empire,  lost  his  life,  leaving 

bora,  and  the  string  and  feather  of  the  arrow  was  his  empire  to  be  barely  saved  from  ntter  roin 

only  drawn  home  to  the  breast,  instead  of  the  by  his.saocessor,  Jovian,  in  the  miequal  ooiitest 

ng^t  ear,  allowing  of  course  the  nse  only  of  a  between  tiie  incomparable  infimtry  of  the  le- 

oomparadvely  short  arrow,  and  giving  bnt  a  gions,  and  the  myriads  of  horse-archers,  inde- 

very  inferior  extension  to  the  bow. — ^The  Greek  stractible  as  swarms  of  locnsts,  which  formed 

bow,  in  fact,  was  an  inconsiderable  weapon,  the  strength  of  the  hosts  of  the  Asiatic  tyran- 

and  so  well  were  they  aware  of  the  fact,  that  nies. — The  great  period  of  archery,  however^ 

even  where  they  were  opposed  to  troops  Dunoiis  arrived  with  the  accession  of  the  Norman  line 

tar  their  proficiency  witii  the  bow,  they  rarelv  to  the  English  crown,  and  from  that  time  dates 

endeavored  to   confront  their   archery  with  the  sapremacy  of  the  longbow  as  a  military 

archery,  bnt  songht  other  means  to  silence  their  weapon  for  infantry,  and  the  perfection  of  skiU 

shot. — ^At  the  battle  of  Platna,  where  the  Greek  in  its  use,  both  for  range  and  penetration,  not 

allies,  who  had  no  cavalry  at  all  and  scarcely  to  dwell  on  its  extraordinary  accuracy,  which 

any  light  troops  worthy  of  mention,  suffered  pro-  enabled  it,  long  after  the  introduction  of  mus- 

digioosly  during  the  first  twodays^  fighting  from  ketry,  to  retain  its  place  as  the  chief  of  infeuit- 

the  arrows  of  Ihe  Persians,  the  Athenians  were  ry  arms. — Originally  a  weapon  of  the  Norse 

the  only  people  who  had  aixjhers  in  the  fields  tribes,  it  was  brought  by  Duke  Rollo  and  his 

and  they  were  probably  not  Greeks,  but  the  followers  into  southern  Europe,  and  skill  in  its 

pablic  davee — Demorii — mostly  Scythians  or  use  was  considered  as  essential  a  part  of  the 

Thracians  by  birth  who  formed  the  city  guard,  education  of  a  Norman  knight,  as  it  was  of  a 

dwelt  in  tents  on  the  Areopagus,  and  were  offi-  Persian  prince,  when  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to 

oered  by  captains  with  the  title  of  toxareha^  speak  the  truth,  were  esteemed  the  first  things 

masters  of  the  bows.    These  men,  being  min*  to  be  inculcated  by  the  preceptors  of  youthful 

ged  with  the  files  of  the  hoplitm^  or  heavy  royalty.  It  is  related  by  WiUiam  of  Mahnes- 
ot^  under  Olympiodorus,  did  good  service,  bury,  that  not  a  man  in  the  Ckmqueror^s  army 
and  ontshot  the  famous  Persian  bowmen. —  ''could  draw  his  bow,  which  himself  could 
Again,  in  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  ten  bend  when  his  horse  was  on  fall  gallop  ;^'  and 
thousand,  Xenophon  soon  found  that  his  Ore-  the  Norman  ardiers,  whom  the  Saxons  took  at 
tana  could  not  shoot  half  so  far  as  the  Persians,  first  to  be  priests  on  account  of  their  being  so 
and  came  yet  shorter  of  the  terrible  Oardudiian  closely  shaven,  did  good  service  at  HastingS| 
mountaineers  of  Koordistan,  who  fought  with  where  the  Saxons,  bemg  all  infantry,  and  fight- 
6-foot  bows  and  arrows  of  2  cubits^  lei^h,  and  ing  with  crossbows  and  gigarmes,  or  heavy  bills 
drew  their  bow-strings  to  the  ear;  wherefore  and  battle-axes,  were  intrenched  within  pah- 
he  disbanded  his  bowmen,  and  organized  a  force  eaded  lines,  which  the  Norman  chivalry  were 
of  Rhodian  slingers,  who  slung  leaden  bullets  unable  to  force.  The  palisades  at  first  pre- 
iastead  of  stones,  so  as  to  overpower  even  tiie  vented  the  effect  of  the  Norman  arrows,  wnen 
arrow  shot  of  the  Oarduchians. — Among  the  shot  in  point-blank  volleys ;  but  when  they  be- 
Bomana,  archery  was  even  less  practised  than  gan  to  send  their  flight-shots  perpendicularly 
among  the  Greeks ;  and,  until  a  late  period  of  into  the  air,  so  that  they  should  strike  on  their 
their  history,  they  never  appear  to  have  used  descent,  they  galled  the  defenders  so  severely, 
the  bow  as  an  arm  of  service,  the  light  javelin  that,  partly  owing  to  their  distress  on  this  ao* 
being  the  weapon  of  their  skirmishers.  But  count,  partly  owing  to  a  feigned  retreat  by  the 
skirmishing  was  not  a  part  of  the  Roman  taotica  cavalry,  the  Saxons  broke  out  of  their  defences 
when  they  could  avoid  it,  their  chief  aim  and  to  come  to  hand  and  hand  encounter,  when 
denre  being  to  ccHne  as  quickly  as  possible  to  they  were  ridden  down  by  the  barbed  horses. — 
dose  quarters,  and  to  resolve  the  battle  into  a  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  gradual  amalga- 
■eriea  of  single  combats,  with  the  buckler  and  mation  of  the  two  peoples  into  one  nation  was 
■tabbing  lM^)adsword;  when  the  personal  prow-  somewhat  advanced,  and  until  the  Saxons  had 
ess  and  thorough  drilling  of  their  men  speedily  adopted  the  Norman  lonsbow,  so  that  it  be- 
settled  the  question. — ^In  the  latter  days  of  the  came  the  national  English  weapon,  and  that 
republic,  however,  Oretan  and  even  Scythian  **  bills  and  bows,"  the  weapons  of  the  two 
archers,  Rhodian  and  Balearic  slingers,  and  tribes  which  had  fought  in  opposition  at  Has- 
the  Gallic  horse— for  the  Romans  were  as  defi-  tings  became  the  cidl  to  arms  of  the  English  in- 
eient  in  cavalry  as  they  were  in  bowmen  and  £uitry,  that  the  bow  achieved  its  fall  renown, 
ddrmiahers — served  in  their  ranks ;  and  during  — ^This  began  to  be  the  case  at  a  very  early  pe- 
the  later  days  of  the  empire,  Goths,  and  even  riod,  since  the  Saxons,  who  fled  to  the  forests 
"EvDSi  merc^iaries  or  auxiliaries,  were  largely  and  morasses,  which  at  that  time  covered  one- 
employed  in  the  heterogeneous  masses,  which  half  the  islands,  for  shelter  from  the  intolerable 
were  still  called  Roman  armies,  althouy^h  Ro-  oppression  of  their  Norman  masters,  immedi- 
mans  there  were  few  or  mme  in  their  composi-  ately  adopted  this  weapon,  and  acquired  such 
Oaa, — ^The  oriental  nations,  however,  still  pre-  feaifbl  dexterity  with  it,  that  the  weapon  they 
aeryed  to  the  end  their  superiority  in  this  arm.  had  themselves  introduced  became  the  sharpest 
OhMSOB  fell;  Mark  Antony,  that  oonsammate  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  continued 
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to  vork  them  sore  diunage,  until  Normans  and  with  steel.    The  bowstrings  were  of  plaited 

Saxons  were  at  len^  happily  merged  into  one  silk.-^The  power  of  flight,  correctness  of  aim, 

homogeneous  English  nation.    Thenceforth  it  and  penetration  of  these  terrible  missiles,  were 

became  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of  England,  prodigious.    In  shooting  matches,  800  yards 

Kot  a  coontrj  of  the  European  continent,  not  was  the  common  range,  and  the  ordinary  mark 

even  the  Saracens  during  the  crusades,  but  was  a  straight  willow  or  hazel  rod,  as  tiiick  as 

learned  the  superiority  of  the  island  archera^  a  man^s  thumb,  and  6  feet  in  length;  and  sucb 

end  soon  came  to  avoid  them  as  the  most  for-  a  mark  as  tins  a  really  good  tfoher  held  it 

midable  of  all  enemies.    In  Spain,  France,  the  shame  to  miss. — ^When  shootiDg  together,  as  it 

Netherlands,  even  among  the  Alpine  fastnesses  was  called^  or.  as  we  should  say,  in  volleys, 

of  Switzerland,  the  English  longbow  was  known,  they  occasionally  discharged  their  arrows  at  a 

and  the  twang  of  its  fatal  cord  universally  much  longer  range,  particularly  when  shootLnf 

dreaded.    In  all  the  extraordinary  pitched  bat-  from  upper  ground^  or  at  an  elevation,  and  wiw 

ties  of  the  English  Plantagenets  on  the  soil  of  fatal  euoct, — At  200  yards,  no  armor  but  tlie 

France,  won,  contrary  to  fdl  expectations,  and  best  Spanish  or  HiGlan  steel-plate  could  resist 

against  odds  the  most  imposing,  it  was  the  'Eng*  the  English  arrow ;  and  the  legends  of  men  and 

lish  infantry  and  the  English  longbow  whidi  horses  shot  through  and  through,  are  proved  by 

did  the  work.    And  the  mere  circulation  of  a  corslets  of  the  stoutest  plate,  preserved  in  the 

report  that  any  one  of  the  fair-hfured  Henrys  collections  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton, 

or  Edwards  was  at  sea  with  8,000  or  10,000  Dr.  Meyrick,  and  others,  where  the  shafts  have 

archers,  was   enough   to  set  the  alarm-bdls  been  diriven  through  the  breastplate  and  the 

ringing  from  Calais  to  Notre  Dame,  and  to  call  whole  body  of  the  wearer,  and  then  through  the 

the  feudal  militia  at  once  into  the  field.    Philip  steel  bad^late,  not  inferior  in  strength  to  the 

de  Oomines  acknowledges  that  the  i^^Ush  breast — ^Tne  following  graphic  description  of 

archers  excelled  those  of  every  other  nation;  the  battle  of  Gr^y,  fr^m  the  old  translation  of 

Sir  John  Fortesoue  declares  that  **the  safety  of  Froissart^  by  Lord  Bemers,  so  admirably  illu»- 

the  realme  of  England  standotili  on  its  arch*  tratestheeffectof  the  shot  of  a  longbow,  that  no 

ers ;"  and  there  is  scarce  an  English  reign,  from  excuse  is  needed  for  quoting  it  entire :  ^*  When 

that  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  EUzabeth,  and  her  the  Gtooese  were  assembled  together,  and  be- 

snocessor,  James  L,  in  whose  time  the  use  of  gan  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 

the  bow  began  to  dedine,  in  which  orders  to  cry  to  abash  the  Englishmen,  but  they  stood 

the  sherifEs  of  the  counties  did  not  issue — JDfinj  stUl,  and  stirred  not  for  all  that    Then  the 

of  which  have  been  preserved — ^for  the  provid-  Genoese  again  the  second  time  made  another 

in^  of  bows  and  bundles  of  arrows,  and  prao-  leap  and  a  fell  cry,  and  stepped  forward  a  little, 

tising  the  yeomanry  of  the  shires  in  archery,  as  and  the  Englishmen  removed  not  one  foot 

a  precautionary  measure   agiunst  the  casual  Thirdly,  aflain,  they  leaped  and  cried,  and  went 

breaking  out  of  war.    So  late  as  to  nearly  the  forth  till  they  came  witnin  shot,  then  they  shot 

end  of  me  16th  century,  the  longbow  was  the  fiercely  with  their  crossbows.    Then  the  Enff- 

Coipal  arm  of  the  infantry  soldier  of  Eng-  lish  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
.  The  longbow  was  made  by  preference  of  their  arrows  so  hotly  and  so  thick,  that  it 
Spanish  yew ;  but  English  yew,  and,  when  that  seemed  snow.  When  the  Genoese  felt  the 
couldnotbeobtained,  ash,  was  used  in  its  place,  arrows  piercing  through  heads,  arms,  and 
The  proper  length  of  the  bow  was  the  height  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down  their  croes- 
of  the  archer,  and  the  arrow  half  the  length  of  bows,  and  did  cut  the  strings,  and  returned  dis« 
the  bow ;  the  strength  of  the  weapon  was  also  comfited.  When  the  Frendi  king  saw  them  fly 
proportioned  to  the  muscular  strength  of  tiie  away,  he  said,  '  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they 
archer.  From  60  to  90  lbs.  was  the  force  re-  shall  let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then 
quisite  to  draw  a  clothyard  arrow  to  the  head  you  diould  have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in 
on  a  6-foot  bow. — ^Arrows  were  made  of  sound  among  them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
ash  for  military  use,  of  oak,  horn-beam,  or  tiiem ;  and  ever  stiU  the  Englishmen  shot 
birch,  for  pastime;  but  a  yew  arrow,  that  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press;  the  sharp 
would  weigh  from  20  to  24  pennyweighte,  was  arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms,  and  into  their 
counted  the  best,  and  was  feathered  with  two  horses,  and  manv  feU,  horse  and  men,  among 
white  feathers  of  a  gander  and  one  gray  one  the  Qenoese ;  and  when  they  were  down,  thev 
from  a  goose,  the  latter  being  the  longest,  and  could  not  relieve  again.  The  press  was  so  thidc 
held  uppermost  on  the  bowstring.  English  that  they  overUirew  one  another.  And  also 
arrows  had  at  first  forked,  and  then  broad  heads  among  the  Englislunen  thore  were  certain  ras- 
for  warfare ;  but  the  round-pointed  or  bodkin-  cals  &at  went  afoot  with  great  knives,  and 
head  was  conndered  best  n>r  accurate  shoot-  they  went  in  among  tiie  men-at-arms,  and  slew 
ing.  The  arrows  were  reckoned  bv  sheaves,  and  murdered  them  as  they  lav  on  the  ground, 
each  sheaf  containing  24  arrows,  which  were  both  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  where- 
carried  in  covered  quivers.  In  old  times,  arrows  of  the  kinff  of  England  was  after  displeased, 
were  often  feathered,  as  described  by  Chaucer,  for  he  had  rather  they  had  been  taken  pris- 
from  the  peacock's  tail.  They  were  ordained  oners." — ^This  account  of  one  battle  is,  in 
by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  IV.  to  be  well  fact,  the  account  of  all  which  were  fought  vio- 
boiled  or  braised,  and  the  points  to  be  hardened  torionsly  by  the  English  against  the  French  and 
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\hA  fioote,  dorixig  the  middle  ages.  Qr^j,  nation  ever  baying  ahown  themaelrea  able  to 
Pcitoa^  Agiaconrty  and  50  other  actions,  of  acquire  snoh  maaterj  of  the  weapon  as  should 
\fi»  note  on  the  soil  of  France;  Halidon  Hill,  giye  them  any  chance  of  coping  on  eren  terms 
Sohray  Moss,  Northallerton,  and  Nevillets  Gross,  with  the  English ;  althon^  the  kings,  both  of 
^  in  Seotlaiid,  or  on  the  frontiers,  were  ail  fonght  France  and  Scotland,  nsidd  every  imaginable 
tad  won  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  incentive  to  promote  the  nse  of  the  bow  and 
principle,  by  the  archery  or  independent  yeo-  the  cnltivation  of  archery  practice  in  their  re- 
maory  of  England,  the  bills  and  axes  of  the  spective  kingdoms.  Boger  Ascham  published, 
footmen  and  the  charge  of  the  horse  being  philosopher  and  grave  scholar  that  be  was,  a 
broagbt  into  play,  secondarily  only,  in  order  to  code  of  instmctions  to  tihe  archer,  which  are 
complete  the  defeat  already  inflicted  by  the  still  applicable  and  excellent  for  those  who 
bowmen.  The  few  instances  in  which  an  Eng-  practise  this  ancient  art,  as  a  graceM  accom- 
fiah  army  of  the  middle  ages,  stronff  in  its  arch-  pliahment  and  exercise;  and  first  of  all  he  re- 
ecy,  was  defeated,  snob  as  BannocKonm,  fdmost  commends  a  graceM  attitude.  '^  The  archer 
a  solitary  case  in  noint,  occurred  where  the  should  stand,"  he  says, '^£urly  and  upright  with 
arobery,  having  neglected  to  fortify  their  front  bis  body,  bis  left  foot  at  a  convenient  distance 
with  a  imlisade  or  eKecaJrd^frise  of  ironnshod  before  the  right ;  holding  the  bow  by  the  mid'> 
stakes,  were  chaived  by  horse  which  they  were  die,  with  his  left  arm  stretched  out,  and  with  the 
unable  to  resist  for  want  of  long  weapcms  and  firrt  8  finders  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
of  defensiye  armor ;  for  the  brigantines  or  light  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  arrow  affixed  to  the 
scale  jackets  of  the  bowmen  coold  no  more  re-  smng  of  tiie  bow.  In  the  second  place,  a  prop- 
oat  a  lance-thrust  or  the  sweep  of  a  two-handed  er  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  notching,  that 
sword  than  could  a  silken  vest  Long  after  the  is.  the  application  of  the  notch  at  the  l^ttom 
introduction  and  complete  success  of  musketry,  of  the  arrow  to  the  bowstring."  We  are  told 
which  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  battie  oi  that  Ibe  notch  of  the  arrow  should  rest  between 
Ftevia,  after  which  chivalry  and  the  feudal  the  forefinger  and  middle  fin^r  of  the  right 
power  of  an  aristocratic  cavalry  were  at  an  band,  Th&dly,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
end,  archery  still  continued  to  be  cherished  in  proper  manner  of  drawing  the  bowstring.  "In 
England,  and  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  the  ancient  times,"  says  Ascham,  "  the  right  hand 
national  defence  (just  as  the  rifle  was  considered  was  brought  to  the  riffht  pap,  but  at  present  it 
but  a  few  years  mnce  in  the  United  States),  as  is  is  elevated  to  the  right  ear.  The  shaft  of  the 
shown  by  a  curious  proclamation,  in  manuscript,  arrow,  below  the  feathers,  ought  to  be  rested 
of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  which  gives,  perhaps,  on  the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
the  best  account  now  in  existence  of  an  archer,  band."  The  arrow  was  to  be  drawn  to  the  head, 
with  all  his  necessary  appendages.  "Captains  and  and  not  held  too  long  in  that  situation,  but 
officers,"  it  runs,  "  i^oi^d  be  skilAil  of  that  most  needy  and  smartiy  discnarged,  without  hanging 
noble  wei^%and  see  that  their  soldiers,  accord-  upon  the  string.  Among  the  requisites  neces- 
ing  to  their  draft  and  strength,  havegoodbows,  sary  to  constitute  a  good  archer,  are  a  dear 
wdl  strinoed,  and  everv  string  wbip^d  in  their  sight  steadily  directed  to  the  mark,  and  proper 
notch,  and  in  the  miadles  rubbed  with  wax ;  judgment  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
bracer  and  shooting  glove ;  some  spare  strings  ground ;  he  ought  also  to  know  bow  to  take  the 
trimmed  as  aforesaid;  every  man  one  sheaf  of  advantaige  of  a  side-wind,  and  to  be  well  ac- 
arrowB  with  a  case  of  leather  defensible  against  quaintea  with  what  compass  bis  arrows  would 
the  rain ;  and  in  the  same  4  and  20  arrows ;  require  in  their  flight.  Courage  is  also  an  in- 
whereof  8  of  them  sboiQd  be  lighter  than  the  di4>6nsable  requisite,  for  whoever,  says  our  an- 
reeidne,  to  gall  or  astoniah  the  enemy  with  the  thor,  shoots  with  the  least  trepidation,  is  sure 
hail-flhot  Of  light  arrows,  before  they  shall  to  dioot  badly.  One  great  fault  be  complains 
oome  within  the  danger  of  the  harquebuss-shot.  o^  which  young  archers  generally  fall  into,  and 
Let  every  man  have  a  brigandine,  or  littie  coat  that  is,  the  dir^on  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the 
of  plate,  a  skoll  or  huspyn,  a  maul  of  lead  6  arrow,  ratiier  than  to  the  mark;  to  obviate  this 
feet  in  lengthy  and  a  fbsee,  and  the  same  hang-  evil  habit,  be  advises  such  as  were  accustomed, 
ing  by  hia  girdle  with  a  hook  and  a  dagger,  to  shoot  in  the  dark,  by  night,  at  lights  set  up 
Being  thus  ftanushed,  teadh  them  by  musters  for  that  purpose.  He  tiien  concludes  with  ob- 
to  march,  shoot,  and  retire^  keeping  tiieir  fjaces  serving  that  bad  tutorage  was  rarely  amended 
upon  the  enemy's.  Sometimes  put  them  into  in  grown  up  persons;  and  therefore  be  held  it 
great  nambera  as  to  battie  appertaineth,  and  essentially  necessary  that  great  attention  should 
thus  use  them  oftentimes  practised  until  they  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  an  archer  properly, 
be  neifect.  For  those  men  in  battie  or  skir-  while  he  was  young ;  "  for  diildren,"  says  he, 
miaii,  cannot  be  i^wred.  No  other  weapon  can  ^*if  snflSicient  pains  be  taken  with  them  at  the 
compare  with  the  same  noble  weiq[K>iO'  Nor  outset,  may  much  more  eanly  be  taught  to 
does  this  praise  seem  extravagant  or  unwar-  shoot  well  than  men,"  because  the  latter  have 
raited  by  the  truth,  when  we  look  at  its  success  fre^uentiy  more  trouble  to  unlearn  their  bad 
in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  that  proclamation  habits  than  would  have  been  primitively  neces- 
was  addressed.  Tet  it  is  something  singular,  sary  to  teach  them  good  ones.  For  all  military 
iunr  pmelr  national  a  wenaon  the  bow  was,  at  pmrposes,  and  indeea,  for  all  practical  purposes 
this  period  of  its  greatest  eneotivenees,  no  other  whatever,  the  bow  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  use 
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to  any  dyilized  nation,  althongh  archery  is  still  gmtiunL  it  is  nsnal  to  constitute  the  dean  of 
kept  np  as  a  popular  accomplishment  and  sport-  arches  the  principal  judge  in  admiralty, 
ive  exercise,  in  which  even  ladies  often  Join  ARCHlAC,ETixNinsJuiJ»Ai)OLPHBl)BSiiiEB 
and  meet  with  great  success,  in  the  British  db  8t..  6imon,  vicomte  d',  author  and  geolo- 
islands.  The  last  time  bows  were  seen  as  we&-  gist,  bom  at  Rheuns,  Sept.  24, 1802.  He  gradu- 
pons  of  civilized  war,  was  when  the  allied  ated  from  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  as  an 
troops  were  in  Paris  after  the  abdication  of  Na-  officer  of  cavahy,  in  1821,  but  quitted  the  ser- 
poleon  at  Fontainebleau,  when  many  of  the  vice  after  the  revolution  of  1880.  He  had  pre- 
most  remote  auxiliaries  and  tributaries  of  the  viously  shown  a  taste  for  literature,  and  had 
Russian  empire,  the  Bashkirs,  the  Usbecks,  and  published  a  romance  entitled  ^  Zizim ;  or,  the 
some  of  the  subjugated  Circassian  tribes,  rode  Qiivalry  of  Rhodes,^'  but  he  henceforth  devoted 
through  the  streets  and  boulevyds  of  the  !EVenoh  himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
metropolis,  sheathed  in  suits  of  chain  mul,  with  particularly  to  geology.  His  contributions  to 
bowcases  beside  their  scimitars  on  their  thighs,  this  department  of  knowledge  have  been  many 
and  quivers  on  their  shoulders.  As  instruments  and  valuable.  The  most  important  work  tibat 
of  war  and  the  chase,  the  bow  is  now  confined  he  has  undertaken  is  the  ^  History  of  the  Pro- 
to  the  most  savage  and  uncivilized  tribes,  and  gress  of  Geology  from  18S4  to  1851,^'  which  is 
but  one  people  has  ever  been  discovered  so  bar-  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
baronsly  ignorant  as  not  to  have  attained  suffi-  government.  It  is  to  consist  of  8  volumes,  of 
cient  inventive  genius  to  devise,  or  skill  to  use,  which  4  only  have  been  completed, 
the  bow  and  arrow ;  those  are  the  natives  of  ARCHIAS,  A.  LiciNins,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at 
Australia,  undoubtedly  the  lowest  created  beings  Antioch  toward  the  dose  of  the  2d  century  B.  0., 
that  wear  the  form  of  humanity,  and  daim  the  and  of  whom  we  should  know  almost  nothing 
name  of  man.  The  disuse  of  the  bow  by  the  were  it  not  for  the  extant  oration  of  Cicero  in 
Esquimaux  is  not  the  consequence  of  ignorance^  hia  defence.  When  a  young  man  he  went  to 
but  of  tiie  want  of  materials,  no  wood  being  Rome,  and  was  treated  with  much  attention  by 
attainable  by  them  from  which  a  bow  could  be  the  leading  men  of  the  republic.  He  became 
constructed.  Many  of  the  North  American  In-  particularly  intimate  with  the  lidnian  fiunily 
dians,  in  past  times,  were  exceedingly  expert  whose  name  he  assumed  as  a  token  of  respect, 
with  the  bow;  but  they  early  adopted  the  mus-  He  attended  Lucullus  to  Sidly,  and  afterward 
ket  or  the  rifle,  and,  at  the  present  day,  except  to  Heraolea  in  Lucania,  whither  his  patron  was 
among  the  most  remote  frontier  tribes,  the  bow  banished  for  his  conduct  in  the  Servile  war.  He 
is  never  seen  unless  it  be  among  the  children,  was  with  Lucullus  in  Asia  diving  the  1st  and 
or  as  an  implement  for  catching  fish.  The  Ca-  8d  Mithridatio  wars,  and  in  the  interim  he  ao- 
manches,  however,  are  an  exception,  for  to  this  oompanied  him  into  Africa.  He  at  length  re- 
day,  like  the  Parthians  of  old,  their  force  con-  turned  to  Rome,  but  no  sooner  did  he  do  so 
sists  in  the  perfection  of  their  unrivalled  horse-  than  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him  for 
manship  and  of  their  unerring  archery.  Their  having  assumed,  without  just  tiUe,  the  privi- 
bows  are  short,  and  their  arrows  clumsUy  leges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  case  was  tried 
pointed,  but  they  are  feathered  on  the  true  before  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  then  priBtor,  and  his 
principle,  exactly  as  was  the  old  F<nglifth  cloth-  relative,  Karcus  TuUius,  undertook  the  defence, 
yard  arrow ;  and  the  warriors  discharge  them  Hie  result  is  unknown.  Cicero  and  Quintilian 
with  such  tremendous  force  that  they  have  been  assert  that  the  poems  of  Arddas  were  equally 
known  to  pass  entirely  through  the  body  of  a  remarkable  for  beauty  of  style  and  variety  of 
bison,  ana  iaJl,  crimsoned  with  blood,  on  the  thought 

further  side.    Such  weapons  are  not  harmless       ARCHIATOR  (Gr.  apxiarpot,  chief  phyd- 

even  against  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  dan),  a  title  which  seems  in  the  first  place  to 

whites,  and  many  a  gallant  American  has  fiallen  have  been  purely  honorary  and  not  officiaL    In 

hy  the  unerring  diafts  of  these  fierce  and  in-  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  state  of 

domitable  savages,  the  last  men,  probably,  on  medical  science  was  very  low  among  the  Ro- 

earth  who  will  be  famous  as  an  archer  nation,  mansw     Greek  phyddans  were  therefore  en* 

ARCHES,  CouBT  OF,  a  court  of  ecdeaiastical  couraged  by  the  emperors  to  come  to  Rome, 

law  in  England.    Properly  the  arches  court  has  To  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  prejudice 

a  very  limited  Jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  dty  naturally  excited  against  tnem  by  national  pride, 

of  London,  but  as  the  dean  of  arches  is  usually  Julius  Ciesar  bestowed  on  them  the  rights  of 

the  deputy  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dtizenship.    Augustus  was  taken  with  violent 

n<uninally  the  supreme  ecdesiastical  judge  of  arthritic  pains,  and  was  suocessfuUy  treated  hj 

England,  the  ardies  court  has  come  to  be  the  Antonina  Musa  with  cold  affbsions.    In  grati- 

chief  court  of  apped  in  the  province  of  Canter*  tude  for  his  recovery,  Augustus  knighted  his 

bury,   which   includes   nearly  the  whole   of  medicd  attendant,  and  exempted  all  the  phy* 

England.     An  appeal  lies  from  the  court  of  dcians  of  the  empire  from  taxes  and  pubUc 

arches  to  the  king  in  coundl,  i.  «.,  to  the  ju-  burdens.    Nero  first  gave  the  titie  archiator  to 

dicial  committee  of  the  privy  counciL     The  his  phyddan,  Andromachus  the  dder.    What 

dean  of  arches  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  col-  was  intended  only  as  a  persond  compliment  to 

lege  of  advocates  of  civil  law,  and  as  the  admi-  Andromachus,  coming  from  so  august  a  source, 

ralty  law  is  founded  on  tiie  dvil  law  and  jm  passed  rapidly  into  an  institution,  and  archiator 
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beoaxae  the  deslgnatioii  of  a  olara,  a  rank  with  single  man.  In  862  B.  0.  he  was  introsted 
dfigreea.  The  arohiatri  were  divided  into  two  with  the  defence  of  Sparta  while  AgesUans  was 
dUaaes,  the  city  archiatri  and  the  court  arohia-  aheent  at  Mantinea,  and  repeUed  the  attack  of 
tziwhose  spheres  of  action  and  privilege  are  Epaminondas  on  the  dty.  In  861  B.  0.,  on 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  terms  themselves,  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Later  it  came  to  be  a  civil  requirement  (Ant  throne.  In  866  B.  0.  he  supplied  the  Phocians 
Pins)  that  small  dties  should  have  6  archia-  with  money  to  enable  them  to  set  at  defiance 
tri,  larger  ones  7,  and  the  largest  10.  The  the  Amphyctionic  decree,  and  to  seize  the  tem- 
arohiatri  were  salaried  officers,  and  were  ex-  pie  at  Delphi.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  sacred 
pected  to  treat  the  poor  gratuitously.  As  per-  war  he  entered  Phocis  with  a  considerable 
qmsites,  they  charged  the  rich  for  practice,  and  force  to  aid  its  people  against  the  Macedonians 
also  had  certain  stipends  called  annonaria  com-  and  their  allie^  but  on  the  ia>proach  of  Philip 
moda.  It  was  also  considered  a  part  of  their  Archidamus  mired  and  left  the  Phocians  to 
duty  to  teach  medical  science  to  as  many  pupils  their  &te.  In  888  B.  0.  he  went  to  Italy  to 
as  diose  to  avail  themselves  of  their  instructions,  succor  the  Tarentinea,  and  was  slain  there  in 
and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  battle  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  Athenians 
health  of  their  medical  dioceses,  and  the  prac*  and  Thebans  were  overthrown  at  Oheeronea. 
tiee  of  the  inferior  physidans.  We  see  here  Archidamus  m.  appears  to  have  been  a  warlike 
the  germ  of  medical  colleges  and  boards  of  prince,  but  he  was  neither  a  great  general  nor 
healtib.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  order  a  great  statesman,  and  makes  only  a  poor  figure 
stiU  exists.  In  Sweden,  however,  only  the  in  either  capadty  after  such  kings  as  his  fSeither 
court  class  of  the  archiatri  is  recogmzed.  The  and  grandfather.  lY.  Son  of  Eudamidas  I.  and 
arohiatri  were  usually  elected  by  the  suffrages  grandson  of  Ardudamus  in.,  was  king  of  Spar- 
of  phygjoums.  ta  in  296  B.  0.  Li  that  year  he  was  vanquished 
ARGHIDAMUS,  the  name  of  several  kings  in  battle  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Y.  Son  of 
of  Sparta.  I.  The  son  of  Anaxidamus,  who  Eudaxnidas  n.  After  the  assassination  of  his 
lived  during  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  broke  brother.  Agis  lY.,  he  fled  from  Sparta,  but  sub- 
out  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  second  sequently  returned  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
Messenian  war,  in  the  year  668  B.  0.  II.  The  throne.  He  had  hardly  ascended  it,  however, 
son  of  Zeuxidamus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  he  was  slain  by  the  murderers  of  his  bro- 
in  the  year  469  B.  C.  In  the  5th  year  of  ther,  who  feared  his  vengeance  if  his  power 
his  rdgn  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Laconia  should  become  confinned.  Archidamus  Y .  was 
which  almost  destroyed  Sparta.  In  that  trying  the  last  king  of  the  Eiltypontid  race  that  reign- 
period  the  foresight  of  Archidamus  probably  ed  in  Sparte.  When  he  was  kUled  the  rights 
saved  the  surviving  citizens  from  being  massa-  of  his  diildren  were  disregarded  and  his  crown 
cred  by  the  Helots.  Apprehending  danger  was  given  to  a  stranger, 
from  their  scattered  and  ddencdess  condition,  aSoHIGENES,  a  Greek  physician,  whom 
he  caused  an  alarm  to  be  sounded,  which  speed-  Juvenal  has  immortalized.  •  Me  was  a  native  of 
ily  collected  such  a  body  of  them  round  him  as  Syria,  and  a  pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he 
was  sufficient  to  deter  their  enemies  from  at-  is  said  to  have  once  saved.  He  practised  at 
tacking  them.  In  the  wars  against  the  revolt-  Rome  in  the  reisn  of  Tnnan. 
ed  Messenians  it  was  Ardudamus  who  com-  AROHIL,  a  deep  reddish  purple  dye,  pre- 
manded  the  armies  of  Spmta.  In  the  discus-  pared  from  the  lu^hen  rocelhu^  which  grows  on 
dons  at  Sparta  and  Oorinth,  which  preceded  the  rocks  near  the  sea  in  the  Canary  and  other 
the  rupture  with  Athens,  he  acted  a  prominent  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  and 
part,  and  always  as  ih^  advocate  of  peace  and  a  second  variety  of  it  from  the  parellua  of  the 
moderation.  He  survived  the  outbreak  of  the  basaltic  rooks  of  Auvergne  in  central  France. 
Pdoponnesian  war  about  5  years,  during  which  It  is  a  thick,  liquid  preparation  of  ammoniacal 
lime  he  had  the  conduct  of  three  expeditions  odor,  and  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  lichena 
against  Attica  and  one  against  PlateBa.  Ar-  in  a  covered  wooden  vessd  with  some  ammo- 
chidamus  died  in  the  42d  year  of  his  reign,  427*  niacal  liquor.  It  affords  many  fine  shades  of 
B.  0.  He  was  a  wise  and  excellent  man,  the  red,  but  tiiey  lack  permanence.  It  is  particu- 
friend  at  once  of  his  country  and  of  Greece.  Jiarly  useftd  for  modifying,  hdghtening,  and 
Archidamus  left  two  sons,  named  Agis  and  Age-  giving  lustre  to  the  other  colors.  The  solution  in 
silaua,  and  one  daughter,  named  Cynisea,  who  is  alcohol  is  the  colored  liquid  employed  in  spirit 
add  to  have  been  the  only  woman  that  ever  of  wine  thermometers. 
won  a  victory  in-  the  hippodrome  at  Olympia.  ABCHILOGHnS,  a  Greek  poet,  classed  by 
HL  Son  of  Agesilaus  H.  Wlule  yet  a  boy  he  Cicero  with  Homer  and  Sophodes,  born  in  the 
prevailed  on  his  father  to  pardon  Sphodiias,  island  of  Pares,  flourished  between  720  and 
who  had  dared  to  make  an  irruption  into  Atti-  660  B.  0.  While  a  resident  of  Thasos,  he 
oa  at  a  time  of  profound  peace.  lu  871  B.  0.  incurred  disgrace  by  throwing  away  his  shield 
he  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  his  countrymen  inabattie.  He  was  the  inventor  of  iambics.  His 
who  had  been  yanqniahed  at  Leuctra»  In  867  terrible  invective  is  sdd  to  have  caused  several 
B.  0.  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  in  suicides.  A  hjpin  to  Hercules  was  the  most 
what  the  Spartans  termed  the  "scarless  battie,"  esteemed  of  ms  poems,  and  used  to  be  sung 
heoaose  they  had  won  it  without  tike  loss  of  a  three  times  in  honor  of  the  victors  at  the 
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Olympio  games.    The  gross  immorality  of  bis  golden  orown  had  been  frandnlently  allojed 

workshascaasedmoetof  them  to  be  forgotten,  with  silver,  asked  his  friend  Archimedes  to 

in  smte  of  their  poetic  merits.  discover  if  it  were  so.    Ooinff  one  day  into  the 

AROHIMAG U S,  the  chief  of  the  Persian  bath-tnb,  it  chanced  to  be  fbU  of  water,  and  he 

Mag],  or  fire-wOTshippers.    From  the  time  of  instantly  saw  that  as  mnch  water  mnst  mn  over 

Barios  L  the  office  appertained  to  the  Persian  the  edge  of  the  tnb,  as  was  eqnal  to  the  bnlk  of 

throne.    A  conspiracy  had  been  raised  among  his  body.   Perceiving  that  this  gave  him  a  mode 

the  Magi,  to  restore  the  Median  power  in  the  of  accurately  determining  the  bnlk  and  spedfio 

Medo-Persian  empire,  by  representing  one  of  gravity  of  the  crown,  he  leaped  ont  of  the  bath 

their  nomber  to  be  Smerdis,  whom  Darins  had  and  ran  home,  orving,  ^^IktreiOj  Eureke^  I  have 

raevionsly  slain  in  order  to  come  to  the  throne,  fonnd  it,  I  have  found  it ;''  and  thus  indissoln- 

Darins  caused  the  pretended  Sn^rdis  also  to  be  bly  associated  his  exclamation  with  the  joy  of 

put  to  death,  ana  after  a   general  slaughter  discovering  truth.    In  his  old  age  he  defended 

of  the  Magi,  ordered  it  to  be   engraven  on  his  native  Syracuse  against  the  Romans  under 

his   monument  after  his  death,  that  he  was  Marcellus,  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  later 

master  of  the  Magi.   He  probably  meant  by  the  historians  say  that  he  burned  the  Roman  ships 

inscription  only  to  commemorate  his  triumj^  by  concentrating  upon  them  the  sun^s  rays 

over  the  Median  conspiracy,  but  from  that  time  firom  numerous  mirrors.    The  accounts  of  his 

the  Medo-Persian  king  was  designated  Arohi-  defence  of  Syracuse  wear  a  fabulous  air,  and 

magus.                   ^^  yet  there  is  not  one  of  his  feats   which  is 

AROHBLANDRTFE,  a  superior,  or  general  not  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  But  his 
abbot  in  the  Greek  church,  having  under  his  purely  mathematical  works,  still  extant,  demon- 
superintendence  several  abbeys  and  monaste-  strate  him  to  have  &r  exodled  all  those  who 
ries.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  marhdrcky  sig-  had  preceded  him,  and  some  of  his  papers  are 
nifying  a  monastery.  In  the  old  Greek  churdi  woruy  of  his  successor,  Apollonius.  The  most 
the  archimandrite  is  subordinate  to  the  bishop  celebrated  are  those  on  the  ratio  of  the  sphere 
of  the  diocese,  having,  however,  some  episcopal  and  cylinder,  on  the  ratio  (^  the  circumference 
functions  in  the  ceremonial  of  worship.  Thus,  to  a  diameter,  on  spiral  lines,  and  on  the  par- 
officiating  at  tiie  mass,  the  archimandrite  g^ves  abola.  He  requested  a  cylinder  and  sphere  to 
the  blessing  <^  ffi'e — symbolizing  fidth  and  spir-  be  placed  upon  his  tomb-sibone,  and  when  Mar- 
it,  with  a  candehibrum  in  each  hand,  one  with  cellus  had  stormed  Syracuse,  and  Archimedes 
8,  the  other  with  2  branches — a  privilege  re-  had  been  kiUedby  a  Roman  soldier,  the  Roman 
served  to  the  hi^er  members  of  the  hierarchy,  general  conferred  upon  him  an  honorable  bu- 
In  Sicily,  even  at  the  present  day,  some  abbots  rial  and  caused  tiie  tomb-stone  to  be  inscribed 
of  monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  BasU,  founded  as  ne  had  desired.  Oicero,  140  years  after- 
by  the  Gkeek  church,  are  called  archiman*  ward,  being  appointed  quiestor  over  Sicily, 
drites.  Abbots  of  monasteries  of  the  United  sought  and  found  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  over^ 
Greeks,  that  is,  of  that  branch  of  the  eastern  grown  witii  weeds  and  thorns.  Syracuse  was 
church  which  recognizes  the  supremacy  of  the  taken  212  B.  Ol 

pope,  are  also  called   archimandrites.     Una  AROHINXJS,  an  Athenian  statesman   and 

branch  of  the  church  exists  in  Poland,  Gahcia,  patriot,  who  aided  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  in 

Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  Slavic  coun-  expelling  Uie  80  tyrants  firom  Athens,  403 

tries  around  the  Adriatic  gulf,  and  in  Venice.  B.  0.    It  was  he  who  recommended  that  the 

ARCHIMEDEAN  SCREW,  an  apparatus  for  Oadmean  or  Ionic  alphabet  should  be  Intro- 
raising  water  to  a  very  limited  height.  It  is  duced  in  aU  public  documents.  From  an  am- 
formed  of  a  centre-shaft,  on  which  metal  plates  biguous  allusion  in  Plato,  some  writers  have 
are  fixed,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  tiie  whole  bosn  erroneously  led  to  attribute  a  ftmeral  ora- 
is  placed  in  an  inclined  cylindrical  trough,  the  tion  to  Archinus. 

lower  end  of  which  is  in  the  water  to  be  AROHIPELAGO,  originally  a  spedfio  name 

raised,  the  other  end  overtopping  a  partition  on  applied  to  the  ^TCgman  sea,  but  now  a  g^eric 

the  otner  side  of  which  it  is  to  be  dischaiged.  term,  designating  any  body  of  water  containing 

The  screw  fitting  in  the  trough,  is  made  to  turn  a  great  number  of  islands.    L  The  original  ar- 

in  the  proper   Erection,  and   the  water   is  chipelago  (the  uSgSBen)  is  an  arm  of  the  Medi- 

Bcrewed  up,  as  a  solid  ball  would  be.    Such  terranean  sea,  extending  northward  from  the 

machines  are  of  necessity  imperfect,  and  are  main,  coast  line  about  450  miles,  with  an  av- 

to  be  used  solely  where  power  costs  nothing,  erage  broadth  of  200  miles.    Its  geographical 

or  unskilled  labor  has  to  be  depended  upon.  position  is  between  lat.  86^  and  41^  N.  and  long* 

AROHIMEDES,  the  most  celebrated  among  29°and28*'E.  Turkey  m  Europe  borders  uponits 

the  mathematicians  and  mechanicians  of  anti-  nortiiem  and  north-western  coasts.  Asia  Minor 

2ui1^,  bom  at  Syracuse,  Sicily,  about  287  B.  0.  upon  its  eastern,  and  the  peninsula  of  Morea 

te  IS  said,  in  early  life,  to  have  visited  Egypt,  upon  its  western,  whUe  its  southern  limit  is 

and  to  have  conferred  upon  that  country  seve-  marked  by  an  east  and  west  tangent,  to  the 

ral  useful  hydraulio  maonines.    Several  of  the  southern  shores  of  Gandia,  or  Crete.    Within 

ancient  historians  speak  of  his  wide-spread  fame  these  limits  the  iBgssan  forms  an  extremely  ir« 

as  an  astronomer  and  a  mechanician.  Yitruvius  regular  outline,  having  numerous  armlets  and 

tells  us  that  King  Hiero,  suspecting  that  a  indentations,  among  wnich  may  be  mentioned 
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tiie  gtilfs  of  Argolis,  iBgina,  Yolo,  and  Salonica.  nearly  iemidroolar  Toloanio  chain,  around  Boiv 
and  Gapes  Malea,  Oolonna,  Drepano,  Santo,  and  neo  as  a  sort  of  central  mall  While  Borneo  is 
H«iile&  It  is  stadded  with  a  rast  ntonber  not  distingaished  for  mountains,  &  yerj  well- 
ef  idanda,  ranging  in  sixe  f^om  mere  rooky  marked  chain  of  elevation  may  be  traced,  com- 
UetB  to  areas  of  4,600  square  miles  (Oandia),  meneing  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Sumatra, 
and  mostly  composed  of  calcareous  masses,  thence  extending  S.  and  £.,  tnrough  Java, 
forming  high  bluffi,  or  mountain  dusters,  rising  Lombok,  Sumbowa,  Flores,  and  Timor,  where, 
10  abmptly  from  the  sea  that  an  average  dis-  curving  to  the  north,  it  strikeB  the  western  ex- 
tanoe  of  one  mile  from  thdr  shores  gives  a  tremity  of  New  Guinea^  whence  it  assumes  a 
Bounding  of  200  fathoms.  Many  of  the  moun*  mainly  north-westerly  direction  through  the 
tains  rise  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  while  Mt.  Molucca  and  Plulippine  islands  to  its  terminus 
Efiaa,  on  Negroponty  or  Eubcsa,  exceeds  4,000  at  the  head  of  the  Omnese  sea.  This  entire  range 
liset.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  are  the  is  of  recent  volcanic  formation,  and  many  of 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Neptune.  The  its  volcanoes  are  stiU  active.  Borneo  is  evi^ 
JBfSfioan  islands  are  generally  divided  into  two  dently  the  oldest  in  elevation,  having  no  vol* 
grouM,  viz.,  the  Oyolades,  lying  mainly  along  oanic  disturbances,  and  the  extensive  deltas  at 
the  European  coast,  and  the  SpcMndes,  which  the  mouths  of  its  rivers,  a  feature  mostly  lack' 
border  the  Asiatic  side.  Most  if  the  Qydades  ing  to  the  axis  of  elevation  above  described,  at* 
belong  to  the  Greek  kingdom,  while  Turkey  terts  the  position  assigned  It  as  the  nucleus  o^ 
claims  the  Sporades.  Many  of  the  islands  are  a  circular  and  progressive  upheaval.  The  pop- 
picturesque  in  scenerv,  and  iJl  the  arable  portions  ulation  of  the  archipelago  consists  of  two 
are  extremely  fertue.  The  ])rincipal  produo-  distinct  races,  the  Malav,  and  the  negro,  the 
tions  are  silk,  cotton,  honey,  wines,  figs,  ndsinsu  latter  of  which  are  in  the  lowest  possible  state 
oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  Coral  and  of  civilization,  and  are  raj^dly  thinning  out  be- 
mongeare  found  among  the  I^Kvades,  while  the  fore  the  former,  or  brown  race. 
Oyoladesfrirnishthepure  white marbleknownas  AROillTJfiOTURE,  the  art  of  construction 
the  Parian,  from  Paros,oneofthe  group,  where  it  or  building,  may  be  divided  into  8  distinct 
was  first  worked.  Here,  also,  were  found  (1627)  branches — civil,  military,  and  navaL  It  can  be 
the  Arundel  marbles,  or  Parian  chronicle,  so  ranked  with  the  fine  arts  so  long  only  as  it  is 
replete  with  historical  interest.  A  peculiarity  practised  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
of  the  tidal  wave  is  known  to  navigators  in  the  narmony  disoovered  in  nature.  The  art  of 
channel  of  Negropont  (anciently  Euripus).  The  building  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  implanted 
tide  fr«quentiy  runs  in  this  channel,  in  a  siven  in  man  to  procure  protection  from  the  outward 
direction,  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  mQes  an  hour,  elements.  Each  tribe  or  people  constructed^ 
and  tiien  suddenly,  without  any  known  cause,  from  the  materials  that  presented  themselves, 
sets  in  the  oppolnte  direction,  at  nearly  the  sudi  habitations  as  were  best  suited  to  this  pur- 
same  rate.  The  climate  of  1^  islands  is  salu-  pose,  and,  at  the  same  time^  most  convenient 
brious,  the  inhabitants  hudy,  and  the  women  otherwise.  We  thus  find  in  countries  remote 
noted  for  beauty.  Bordering  upon  the  ancient  from  other  nations,  and  where  foreign  influences 
kingdom  of  Chreece  on  the  west,  and  upon  the  did  not  exist,  an  architecture  at  once  singular, 
seat  of  ^  the  7  churches  whidi  were  in  Ada  "  and  as  indigenous  as  the  vegetation  itselfl  The 
on  the  east,  the  localities  of  tiic^Bgnaa  throng  hypogea  of  the  borders  of  the  Indus,  the  Kile, 
with  assodationa,  dassio  and  sacred.  IL  and  tiie  Ganges,  the  temporary  tents  of  the  no- 
The  second  in  importance  is  the  Indian  Archi-  madic  tribes  or  eastern  Asia,  the  oaks  of  the 
pelago,  which  includes  that  extensive  insular  Grecian  forests,  fashioned  by  the  ingenuity  of 
region  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  extending  man  into  the  humble  cabin  (the  prototype  of 
frmn  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Asia  to  Austra-  the  principal  Grecian  order),  are  indubitably 
Ha,  embracing  the  Philippine  group,  the  penin-  the  primitive  styles  of  the  i^o^tian,  the  Gre- 
sola  of  Malay,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bonieo,  Odebes,  dan,  and  tiie  oriental  structures.  Anterior  to 
and  the  Molucca  and  Banda  isles,  and  stretdung  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  monument  was 
between  the  piuraHds  of  10°  S.  and  20^  N.  lat  the  tablet  upon  which  the  various  races  chroni- 
and  96°  and  180°  £.  long.  This  immense  area  ded  for  posterity  the  annals  of  their  history. 
is  bounded  by  the  Chinese  sea  on  the  north,  In  the  simple,  unhewn  altar,  we  recognize  the 
and  by  Australia  <m  the  soirth,  and  has  the  Pa-  genius  of  religion ;  we  trace  in  it  the  germ  of 
dfio  on  the  east^  and  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  the  devdopment  of  human  inteUigenoe;  it  be- 
west  The  cBmate  is  wann,  the  productions  R)eak8  f^th,  ingenuity,  ambition.  The  andent 
▼arioua,  and  important  to  the  civilized  world^  DeJMy  and  the  altars  of  Scripture— the  monu- 
and  the  commercial  capabilities  of  the  entire  ments  of  Gilgal  and  Gilead  of  the  Hebrews- 
group  unlimited,  thou^  as  yet  comparatively  the  Odtio  Dolmens,  the  Oromlechs,  the  Peul- 
undeveloped.  'nurougnout  nearly  ail  titeidancb  vens  or  Menheirs,  the  Dchavens  (the  Trelith- 
of  this  archipelago  are  found  gold,  iron,  coal,  ous  of  the  Greeks),  the  Nurhags,  the  Tdayots, 
copper,  tin,  antunony,  and  diamoads,  while  and  the  Tumuli  (the  Latin  Mercuriales),  are  all 
ma  its  soil  are  produced  cotton,  ooflfoe.  sugar,  symbols  of  pristine  faith.  With  the  pagan 
fodigo,  tobaooo,  and  spices.  Hie  manunctures  devotee,  the  art  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
are  also  important.  C^logically  oonddered,  mond  attributes  of  the  ohaiucter  of  the  ddty 
the  Indian  Archipelago  seems  to  eonnst  <^  a  in  whose  honor  the  monument  was  erected. 
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Wiih  the  Greeks  yarions  styles  of  stractore  the  giants  or  Cyclops  mentioned  ia  the  Odjssej. 

were   thus   instigated,  from  the  early  poly-  By  whom  they  were  erected,  however,  is  mi- 

gonal  formations  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  ^trea  known,  though  they  have  been  attributed  to 

and  Tyranthos,  to  the  perfections  of  design,  the  the  Pelasgians.    The  walls  of  their  cities^  of 

Xsing  Boric,  the  graceful  Ionic,  and  the  mag-  their  sacred  enclosures  and  tombs,  were  com- 

int  Corintaian  orders.     Each  nation,  at  posed  of  blocks  of  stone  of  a  polygonal  form  well 

every  age,  possessed  its  symbolic  monuments  adjusted.    Ko  cem^it  was  used,  the  interstices 

revealing  its  conception  of  the  attributes  of  the  bemg  filled  with  small  stones.    At  times  they 

Infinite,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persians —  present  horizontal  layers  whose  upright  joints 

who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Zend  Avesta,  wor-  are  variously  inclined.    Th^ir  entrance  gates 

shipped  in  the  open  air,  and  who,  according  to  received  different  forms.    The  most  commcm 

Herodotus,  possessed  no  temples,  but  revered  being  quadrangular:  composed  of  upright  jambs, 

the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens;  andtheAssyr-  either  perpendicular,  or  inclined,  supporting  a 

ians,  whose  Magi  interpreted  the  silent  stars,  lintel.    Others  assume  the  shape  of  a  pointed 

and  worshipped  the  sun.    Among  such  monu-  arch ;  the  jambs  gathering  to  a  point  at  the 

ments,  we  must  reckon  as  the  chief  the  temple  summit.    Examples  also  present  themselves  of 

of  Solomon,  that  sublime   conception  of  the  truncated  pointed  archways  over  the  lintel ;  an 

spirit  of  immateriality,  true  type,  in  its  massive  arch  occasionally  being  constructed,  discharging 

splendor,  of  a  higher  and  purer  belief;  at  this  member  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 

Elora,  the  temple  of  Indra,  sacred  to  Swargas,  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  within  their  city 

the  god  of  ether,  which,  according  to  the  Pmra-  walls,  the  habitations  were  erected  without  or- 

nas,  was  designed  by  Wisvakama,  the  stapcUhi  der,  a  place  being  reserved  in  the  midst  for 

or  architect  of  the  heavens.    In  China,  the  an-  public  assemblies.    Little  is  known  of  their  do- 

cient  Tings,  Taas,  and  Mikosi,  were  temples  of  mestic  architecture,  as  there  exist  no  vestiges 

the  gods,  and  the  mias  in  Japan  and  Slam  were  of  those  palaces  so  highly  spoken  of  by  the  an- 

sacred  structures.    The  pyramids  were  sym-  cient  poets.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 

bolic  emblems  of  Uie  metempsychosian  creed  of'  their  structures  are  their  circular  subterranean 

Egypt.    The  Djebel  Pharouni,  the  pyramids  of  chambers  styled  treasuries ;  they  present  vault- 

Bhamses,  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  ed  ceilings,  although  not  constructed  on  the 

the  Memnon^  bespeak,  in  their  colossal  size,  a  principle  of  the  arch — the  vaulted  form  being 

vast  and  boundless  faith.    Athens  possessed  her  obtained  by  horizontal  annular  layers,  corbelling 

Parthenon,  over  whose  magnificence  presided  inward — the   prcrjecting  edges   of  the  stones 

Ifinerva  Archegetea,  and  Borne  her  Pantheon,  being  taken  off   after   the  construction  w|is 

^^  shrine  of  all  saints  and  altar  of  all  gods."  completed.    According  to  Blouet  they  served 

Byzantium  was  adorned  with  the  altar  of  a  for  tombs  as  well  as  for  treasuries.    Internally, 

Christian  emperor,  her  St.  Sophia,  the  glory  of  they  were  covered  with  sheets  of  bronze.    At 

the  eastern  church,  with  its  dome,  pendentives,  Mycene  several  examples  are  to  be  found. — ^The 

and  beautiful  mosdc    The  Caaba  of  Mecca,  most  ancient  nation  known  to  ns  who  made  any 

sacred  to  the  Arab  faith,  contains  the  revered  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  design,  is 

stone,  changed  in  its  tears  from  its  pristine  the  Babylonian.    Ilieir  most  celebrated  monu- 

whiteness  to  a  blackened  hue,  in  commemoration  ments  were  the  temple  of  Belus,  the  Kasr,  and 

of  mortal  sin ;  and  at  which  shrine  the  golden  the  hanging  gardens  which  Is  ebuchadnezzar 

antelopes  were  consecrated.    Ancient  Cordova  built  for  nis  Lydian  bride,  the  wonderful  canal 

had  her  mosque,  on  which  the  Moors  spent  the  of  the  Naliar  Malca,  and  the  lake  of  Palacopos. 

riches  of  their  oriental  taste.    There  is  Cologne  From  the  dimensions  of  their  ruins  can  be  formed 

with  its  cathedral,  the  <;A^(f(9t/«r0  of  the  medisa-  an  idea  of  the  colossal  dze  of  the  structures 

val  age,  the  perfection  of  Gothic  art,  the  revealed  they  composed.    The  material  employed  in  oe- 

conception  of  a  gigantic  intelligence,  destined  menting  the  burned,  or  sun-dried  bricks, — and 

by  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  upon  which  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  traced,  was 

the  Magi  who  came  from  the  east  to  adore  the  the  mortar  produccMl  by  nature  from  the  foun- 

Saviour.    Modem  Borne  possesses  her  basilica  tains  of  naphtha  and  bitumen  at  the  river  Is, 

of  St.  Peters,  on  whose  sublime  structure,  amid  near  Babylon.    No  entire  architectural  monu- 

the  visible  decadence  of  classic  art,  Michel  An-  ment  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Assyrians, 

gelo  lavished  his  genius. — Of  the  early  achieve-  whose  capital  was  embeUished  with  the  superb 

ments  and  of  the  progressive  steps  of  the  science  Kalla,  Nmoah,  and  the  Khorzabad ;  nor  from 

of  architecture,  there  remain  but  fragments,  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ara- 

though  sufficient,  with  the  assistance  ofhistory,  dos,  and  Sarepta,  were  adorned  with  equal 

to  teach  us  their  antiquity.    The  epochs  of  ad-  magnificence;  nor  from  the  Israelites,  whose 

vancement  can  be  traced,  progressively,  from  temples  were  wonderful  structures;  nor  from 

the  early  elements  of  structure  to  the  more  per-  the  Syrians,  the  Philistines,  and  many  other 

fected  styles.    Throughout  the  whole  globe,  we  nations.     Our  want  of  thorough  knowledge 

find  remains  of  edifices  whidi  proclaim  an  early  concerning  the  architecture  of  these  oriental 

possession  of  certain  degrees  of  architectural  nations  is  attributable  partly  to  the  innumerable 

knowledge.    Tlie  most  remarkable  vestiges  of  devastations  which  have  taken  place  on  this 

these  primitive  structures,  save  the  Celtic  monu-  great  battle-field  of  the  world ;  but  to  the  per- 

ments,  are  those  supposed  to  be  the  works  of  inability  of  the  materials  that  were  employed. 
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fodi  aa  gypwun,  alabaster,  wood,  terra  ootta,  their  colossal  flaatoreBeyinoe  a  ihoronghknowl- 
aad  brick,  with  which  their  rains  abound,  we  edge  of  the  geometrical  branch  of  the  science 
must  likewise  attribnte,  in  part,  this  ignorance,  of  constniction.  The  architectural  genius  of 
FroDOL  recent  discoveries,  we  have  been  able  to  Egypt  lavished  its  power  on  mausoleums, 
see  the  great  affinity  existing  between  many  of  and  on  gorgeous  temples  to  the  duties,  which, 
the  works  of  these  nations  and  those  of  Egypt  in  their  sublimity,  inspire  awe.  The  earliest 
and  Greece;  in  their  sculptures  and  ornaments,  works  of  the  i^gyptians  are  their  hypogea 
for  example,  and  in  the  coloring  of  the  various  or  spea  wherein  their  dead  were  interred, 
narts  of  their  structures — ^which  were  without  and  which  served  also  as  subterranean  tem- 
doubt  polychromatic  Of  the  very  ancient  Ghi-  pies.  In  these  excavations,  or  caves  in  the 
neae  monuments  we  have  no  trace,  they  having  flanks  of  mountains,  square  piers  were  reserved 
been  destroyed  by  Tsin-Ghi-Hoang-Ti  upon  his  in  order  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight, 
ascending  the  throne.  Their  pagodas  are  merely  They  were  covered  internally  with  hieroglyph- 
imitations  of  the  design  of  the  nomadic  tent ;  ics  and  bas-reliefs,  enriched  with  color.  Sub- 
while  the  renowned  Chinese  wall  is  among  the  sequently,  temples  were  constructed  in  the  open 
moat  wonderful  structures  of  the  whole  world,  air.  At  Amada  exists,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
We  find  that  suspension  bridges  existed  in  China  example  of  these  temples.  It  is  peculiarly  in- 
at  a  period  when  they  were  unknown  to  other  na-  teresting  to  archceologists,  as  it  forms  the  con- 
tiona.  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  necting  link  between  the  superb  edifices  of  the 
ocean,  abound  in  ancient  ruins  once  sacred  to  Pharaohs  and  their  prototypes,  the  spea.  It 
the  divinities  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  also  furnishes  us  with  the  proto-Doric  order, 
massive  temples  of  the  Hindoos  at  EUora,  combining  square  pillars  with  cylindrical  col- 
Salsitte,  and  the  island  of  Elephanta,  seem  in  umns.  The  plan  of  the  temples  constructed  by 
their  awful  grandeur  like  the  habitations  of  the  Egyptians  is  very  similar  to  that  of  their 
giants,  on  whose  land  some  divine  malediction  hypogea.  They  were  generally  approached  by 
has  fallen.  The  Hindoos,  in  these  colossal  an  avenue,  on  either  side  of  whicn  was  a  row 
structures  with  their  endless  sculptured  panels,-  of  sphinxes,  leading  to  the  propylon,  before 
their  huge  figures,  and  their  astounding  and  in-  whic&  stood  the  obelisks,  thus  forming  an  en- 
tricate  excavations,  evince  a  perseverance  and  trance  into  an  open  quadrilateral  court  sur- 
industry  equalled  only  by  the  Egyptians.  Their  rounded  by  porticos.  Opposite  this  entrance 
pagodas,  towering  in  the  air,  are  likewise  won-  was  another  leading  into  a  spacious  hall,  whose 
Qokal  architectural  achievements  quite  as  ad-  ceiling  was  supported  by  columns.  In  the  rear 
mirable  as  their  hypogea.  The  Indian  struc-  of  this  principal  hall  were  one  or  more  smaller 
tores  are  remarkable  for  their  severe  and  gro-  ones.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  columns  were 
tesqne  appearance.  Their  temples — ^whetiier  decorated  with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  hiero- 
of  &rama,  the  creator  of  all,  Vishnu,  the  pre-  glyphics  richly  colored.  The  colors  most  gene- 
server  of  alL  or  of  Seeb  or  Sheva^  the  de-  rally  employed  were  yeUow,  green,  red,  andblue. 
Btroyer  of  all — exhibit  a  striking  embodiment  Their  palaces  were  constructed  upon  a  plan 
of  the  attributes  of  the  deities  in  whose  honor  very  similar  to  that  of  their  temples.  We  mow 
they  were  erected.  A  remarkable  resem-  Uttie  concerning  the  habitations  of  the  great 
blanoe  to  the  Hindoo  constructions  has  been  mass  of  the  nation.  According  to  some,  houses 
found  in  the  religious  monuments  or  teoeaUis  of  were  constructed  in  stories,  whilst  others  assume 
Mexico  and  Yucatan. — Eotptian  AnomrBO-  that  their  temporary  abodes  were  mere  huts. 
TUBS.  But  the  architectural  types  of  these  an-  Ibis  people  lavished  their  wealth  upon  their 
tiqne  structures,  sink  into  insignificance  when  tombs,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the  construction 
ccnnpared  with  those  of  Egypt.  The  obelisks,  of  their  eternal  homes.  Beside  their  wonder- 
pyramids,  temples,  palaces,  tombs,  and  other  ful  cities  of  the  dead,  hewn  in  rocks,  or  embed- 
stractnres  with  which  that  country  abounds,  ded  in  hills,  the  Egyptians  reared  their  stupen- 
are  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  such  as  can  have  dous  pyramids,  the  most  gigantic  monuments  ex- 
been  executed  only  by  a  people  far  advanced  in  isting.  In  plan,  they  are  perfectiy  square,  their 
architectural  art,  and  profoundly  versed  in  comers  being  directed  toward  the  cardinal 
the  science  of  mechanics.  These  works,  like  points,  and  meir  ades  presenting  nearly  equi- 
the  Hindoo  structures,  were  remarkable  for  laterid  triangles.  From  the  immensity  of  these 
their  gigantio  proportions  and  massiveness.  constructious,  some  have  suggested  the  proba- 
Intricate  and  highly  painted  rilievo  sculptures  biHty  of  the  existence  of  a  natural  rock  or  hill 
or  hierc^lyphics  covered  the  entire  extent  of  witlun.  Whetiier  or  not  the  outer  surface  was 
their  walls.  The  prevailing  monotony  of  the  smooth  or  graduated  with  step&  when  fin- 
hieroglyphic  designs  which  form  the  chief  fea-  ished,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide.  The 
tore  of  Egyptian  architectural  decoration,  was  constructions  of  tiie  Egyptians  are  in  granite, 
Buperindaoed  by  the  circumscribed  and  limiting  breccia,  sandstone,  and  brick,  which  difiereni 
laws  of  their  rdigion.  In  Egyptian  architectnre  materials  are  adjusted  with  much  precision, 
we  trace  the  elements  of  the  early  Indian  school.  The  huge  blocks  employed  in  their  various 
blended  with  more  harmonious  combinations,  as  monuments  exhibit  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
likewise  the  introduction  of  architectural  orders,  the  laws  of  mechanics.  We  cannot  but  wonder 
Beside  billed  organization  of  parts,  and  a  just  at  their  monolithic  obelisks,  especially  when  we 
appreciation  of  pleasing  effect,  their  works  in  reflect  upon  the  immense  d^tances  they  had  to 
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be  tnnapoited.  The  pijnBnidal  shape  pervades  oian  temple  eoniisted  ef  a  ]^i^Aoe  or'yestl- 
most  of  their  works;  the  walls  of  their  temples  bole,  and  a  naos  or  oella.  These  sometimes 
inclining  inward.  The  jambs  to  their  entrance  were  aooompanied  by  an  opisthodomns,  sap- 
gates  also  were  generally  inclined.  The  ligyp-  posed  to  be  the  trearorj,  together  with  a  rear 
tians  never  nsed  colmnns  peripterally  even  under  portico,  or  poeticnm.  According  to  the  dispo- 
the  dominion  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans;  when  sition  of  the  columnar  decoration,  they  were 
the  colnnm  was  nsed  eztemallj,  the  space  in-  styled  in  antis,  prostyle,  amphiprostyle,  perip- 
tervening  was  walled  np  to  a  certain  height,  teral,  dipteral,  psendo-peripteral,  or  psendo- 
To  these  drcmnstances,  together  with  the  uot  dipteraL  The  principal  front  of  those  in  antis 
that  tiieir  monuments  were  terraced,  can  be  as-  presents  oolunms  in  the  middle,  with  antfe 
cribed  their  massive  and  solid  appearance,  on  either  side,  supporting  the  pediment ;  in  the 
With  them,  columns  were  employed  to  form  prostyle,  the  ants  are  replaced  by  columns; 
porticos  in  their  interior  courts,  and  also  to  sup-  the  amphiprostyle  presents  a  omilar  dispontion 
port  the  ceilings*  The  diafts,  of  different  forms,  intherear  as  well  as  the  front;  the  peripteral 
being  conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  bulging  out  at  presents  columns  forming  a  portico  around  tiie 
the  base,  sometimes  presented  a  smootii  sur-  cella;  when  the  lateral  columns  were  engaged, 
&oe;  they  were  rarely  fluted,  being  generally  instead  of  isolated,  the  temple  was  styl^ 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Occarionfuly,  they  nseudo-peripteral ;  the  dipteral  offered  a  dou- 
were  monoliths,  but  were  genoaHy  constructed  ole  colonnade  around  the  cella;  in  the  pseudo- 
in  layers,  and coye]*ed  with  hieroglyphics;  a dr-  dipteral,,  one  of  the  ranks  of  columns  was 
cular  plinth  formed  the  base.  Thecapitslsresem*  engaged  in  the  walL  They  are  termed  tetra- 
ble  the  lotus,  at  times,  spreading  out  at  the  top;  styl&  hezastyle,  octastyle,  according  to  the 
again,  the  flower  appears  bound  together,  aasnm-  number  of  columns  supporting  the  pe&nent.— -> 
ing  the  bulbous  shape ;  above  is  a  square  tablet  Their  temples  were  generaQy  cleitheral,  or  coy- 
forming  the  abacus.  Otiiera,  of  a  later  date,  ered ;  those  erected  in  honor  of  superior  del- 
present  projecting  convex  lobes;  whilst  other  ties  were  bypetheral,  or  open  to  the  skies.  In 
capitals  are  composed  of  a  rectangular  block  these  latter,  the  ceDa  was  divided  longitudinal- 
with  a  head  carved  on  either  nde,  surmounted  ly  into  8  naves  by  a  double  row  of  columns, 
by  a  die  also  carved.  Caryatic  figures  were  which  supported  the  roof  covering  the  side 
also  employed  by  the  ijgyptians,  and  were  gen-  aisles.  In  order  to  save  room,  these  rows  of 
erall^  placed  a^^iinst  walls  or  pillars,  thus  ap-  oolunms  were  in  2  stories,  as  thereby  they  were 
peanng  to  support  the  entablature,  composed  enabled  to  attain  the  desired  height  with  eol- 
of  a  simple  architrave  and  a  coved  cornice,  umns  of  a  less  diameter.  The  ceilings  of  the 
with  a  large  torus  intervening,  which  descends  porticos  were  subdivided  in  caissoons,  often- 
the  so^es  of  the  walls. — Gbbolajst  Ajbohiteo-  times  highly  colored,  as  were  likewise  many 
TumE.  The  Pelasgians  appear  to  have  been  the  pnts  of  their  edifices.  The  friese  below  the 
first  people  settled  in  Greece,  numerous  remains  ceiling,  on  the  exterior  of  the  cella  walls,  was 
of  whose  structures  are  still  extant.  Bubee-  often  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  The  walls, 
^uently,  from  the  knowledge  poasessed  by  the  internally,  were  decorated  with  pamtings, 
indigenous  tribes,  together  with  that  acquired  though  it  is  supposed  that  generally  these  lat- 
trcm  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatic  nations,  ter  were  not  executed  directly  on  the  wallS| 
the  Greeks  extracted  and  developed  a  style  bat  were  suspended  against  them.  The  x>aye- 
peculiarly  their  otvn ;  and  architectural  art  ment  of  the  cella  was  u^aUy  elevated  above 
passed  from  the  gigantic  to  the  elegant  and  that  of  the  portico.  That  of  the  Parthenon, 
dassio  forms.  During  tke  reign  of  Pericles  it  however,  is  level  throughout.  Opposite  the 
flourished  with  mericGan  splendor,  and  some  of  entrance-door  was  placed  the  statue  of  the 
the  most  superb  edifices  the  world  has  ever  deity  of  l^e  temple,  which  was  oft^i  of  oolos- 
seen,  were  erected  during  this  period.  The  sal  size;  whilst  others  were  arranged  on  either 
Grecian  monument  belonged  to  the  nation,  and  side  of  the  cella,  or  about  the  principal  deity, 
upon  the  public  works  of  the  country  the  gov-  They  were  generally  in  marble  or  bronze: 
emment  lavished  fabulous  sums.  Heeren  in-  somelames,  however,  they  were  of  ivory  and 
forms  us,  that  the  Greeks  placed  the  necessary  gold.  Beside  the  different  statues  of  their  di- 
appropriation  of  frmds  for  the  public  works  at  vinities,  the  cella  contained  altars,  tripods, 
the  head  of  the  government  expenditures,  thrones,  arms,  vases,  and  utensils  of  different 
The  thoughts  of  the  whole  Grecian  nation,  it  sorts;  all  of  which  objects  were  generally 
would  seem,  were  turned  toward  the  adornment  in  predous  materials,  highly  wrought — ^Their 
of  the  country.  They  forbade  by  law  any  more  important  temples  were  built  oneacred 
architectural  ^splay  on  private  residences,  and  ground ;  within  the  peribolus  or  endosure  were 
in  fact,  until  after  Greece  became  sulgect  to  sacredgroves,  grottos,  altars,  columns,  statues, 
Macedonia,  architects  were  permitted  to  work  Ac  The  entrance-way  or  propyleum,  some- 
only  for  the  ffovemments.  The  Greeks  loved  what  dmilar  in  plan  to  the  pronaos  of  their 
recreation,  and  the  government,  as  a  political  temples,  was  grand  and  imposing.  Little  is 
necessity,  provided  tiie  populace  with  amuse-  known  of  their  theatres  and  odeons;  the  graded 
ments.  Hence  the  Grecian  cities  were  adonted  hemicydes  of  the  former,  destined  for  the  spec- 
with  temples,  theatres,  odeons,  gymnasiums,  tatm^  being  all  that  now  remain  of  them, 
dioragic  monuments,  and  the  like. — ^The  Gre-  These  hemicydes  were  excavated  in  the  side  of 
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a  hin.  Of  the  choragio  monmnentSi  that  of  its  oontauung,  as  it  were^  the  principle  of  all 
Lyacrates  at  Athens  is  the  finest  example ;  their  architectore,  as  weU  as  an  exact  imitation 
upon  a^  qnadrangnlar  hasement,  was  placed  a  of  all  the  parts  employed  in  their  primitiye 
oylindrioal  monmnent  with  engaged  Corinthian  constnictions,  which  were  nndonhtedly  of 
oolnmns  supporting  an  entablatore  surmounted  wood.  Thus  we  see  the  post  represented  hy 
hy  a  dome  crowned  with  a  beautiful  aoroteral  the  column^  the  wall-plate  by  the  ardutrave, 
motive,  upon  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  extremities  of  the  joists  by  the  triglyphs; 
placed  a  tripod. — ^Their  agoras,  or  public  places  the  rafbers  naturally  produce  the  projection 
of  assembly,  were  surrounded  by  porticos  dec-  which  composes  tiie  cornice ;  while  tne  double 
orated  with  paintings,  conunemorative  of  glo-  pitch  of  the  roof  gijes  us  necessarily  the  form 
nous  achieyements.  Within  tiie  enclosore  were  of  the  pediment.--%his  style,  typical  of  mijesty 
temples,  altars,  and  statues  dedicated  to  their  and  imposing  grandeur,  was  almost  universally 
heroes  We  know  littie  of  the  architectural  employed  by  me  Qreeks  in  the  construction  of 
arrangement  of  their  gymnasiums,  which  con-  their  temples;  and  certainly  monumenUd  art 
tained  the  halls,  porticos,  and  exedres,  where  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  equal  of  a  Greek 
the  sages  taught  their  diJfferent  philosophies;  peripteral  temple. — The  Grecian  Doric  may  be 
their  baths,  accompanied  by  their  aependenoie&  divided  into  8  parts :  the  stylobate,  the  column, 
about  which  were  disposed  the  stadium,  and  and  the  entablature.  The  stylobate  is  formed 
courts  for  various  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  by  8  receding  courses,  together  about  equal 
likewise  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  idea  of  in  height  to  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column, 
the  architectural  disposition  of  their  domestic  which  dimension  is  generally  used  as  a  measure 
halMiations,  as  no  examples  remain.  The  beau-  of  proportion  in  describing  the  orders.  On  the 
ty  and  grace  which  pervade  all  of  their  works^  uppermost  course  stands  the  colmnn,  from  4  to 
whether  monumental,  mechanical,  or  indus-  6  diameters  in  height,  and  whose  diameter  at 
trial,  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  although  imper-  top  is  about  three-fourths  of  that  at  base;  the 
fed  as  regards  comfort^  they  must  yet  have  ex-  shaft  tiius  assoming  a  conical  shi^e  (which 
hibited  a  certain  degree  of  elegance.  A  just  diminution;  in  a  slightiy  curved  line,  is  styled 
idea  of  the  mouldii^  and  ornaments,  une-  ^prwns),  generally  bears  20  shallow  flutes,  tiieir 
quailed  for  their  purity  and  grace,  can  be  ob-  sections  forming  segments  of  circles,  or  similar 
tained  only  from  personal  observation.  It  is  curves  which  meet  and  form  a  sharp  anis.  At 
also  impossible,  from  any  verbal  description,  to  the  base  these  flutes  detail  on  the  pavement ; 
be  able  folly  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  luuv  they  pass  through  the  hypotrachelium,  and  ter- 
monj  of  their  different  styles.  It  may  be  w^  minate  beneath  the  anulets  of  the  capita], 
however,  here  to  lay  down  some  general  prin-  either  in  a  straight  or  curved  line.  Upon  the 
dples. — ^These  styles  may  be  classed  in  systems  shaft  is  placed  the  capital,  nearly  one-half  of  a 
or  orders:  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  diameter  in  height,  comnosed  of  an  abacus,  or 
They  also  employed,  though  rarely,  caryatides,  square  tablet,  about  14  diameter  in  width,  and 
Innumerable  coi^ectures  exist  concerning  the  one-fifth  in  height.  Ijiis  member  is  supported 
origin  of  these  different  orders.  In  all  {uroba-  by  the  echinus,  of  about  the  same  height  when 
bility  we  are  indebted  to  the  Dorians  for  tiie  tiiere  is  a  nedong,  but  occupying  a  greater  pro- 
invention  of  the  Doric;  although  GhampoUion  portion  when  none  exists.  This  echinus  or 
sees  in.  an  Egyptian  order,  whidi  he  styles  the  ovolo  bears  8, 4,  or  6  rings  at  the  bottom,  where 
proto-Doric,  the  type  of  the  Grecian  <M^er  of  it  dies  away  in  the  shaft. — ^The  axes  of  the  col- 
that  name.  The  oldest  example  extant  is  at  Cor-  umns  were  slightiy  inclined.  According  to 
inth. — ^To  the  lonians,  likewise,  is  attributed  Yilleroi,  in  a  rectangular  temple,  planes  passing 
the  honor  of  having  first  employed  the  Ionic  through  the  centres  of  the  columns  would  meet 
order,  no  example  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  in  a  straight  line;  in  a  point,  if  the  plan  of  the 
Greece,  prior  to  the  Macedonian  conquest  As  temple  were  square ;  the  columns  at  the  angles 
for  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian,  without  wish-  following  in  both  cases  the  direction  of  diago- 
ing  to  discredit  the  interesting  narrative  of  Vi-  nal  lines.  This  inclination  does  not  commence 
truviua,  wherein  he  accords  to  Callimachus  the  until  the  second  course,  or  about  one-tenth  of 
invention  of  the  Corinthian  capitaJ,  it  might  be  the  height  of  the  column,  if  monolithic.  The 
well  to  state,  that  foliated  capitals  of  much  first  course  being  an  oblique  truncated  cone,  de- 
greater  antiquity  than  any  discovered  in  Greece,  termines  the  angle  of  inclination ;  the  remaua- 
ara  to  be  fotCnd  in  £igypt  and  in  Asia  Minor,  ing  courses  forming  the  column  are  upright 
The  most  perfect  Grecian  example  of  this  troncated  cones,  perfectiy  a4justed  one  to  the 
order  is  employed  in  the  choragic  monoment  of  other.  The  inclination  of  each  column  is  pro- 
Lysicratea. — ^Littie  doubt  need  be  entertained  as  portional  to  tiie  distance,  to  the  line  joining  the 
to  the  Greeks  deriving  the  idea  of  their  cary-  foci,  if  the  monument  be  rectangular,  or  to  the 
atio  order  from  the  Egyptians,  who  often  em-  centre  of  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  if  square, 
ployed  human  figures  instead  of  columns  in  Thus  the  columns  at  the  angles  are  the  most  in- 
their  structures. — ^Tbe  Doric  holds  the  fore-  dined,  those  in  the  middle  of  the  sides  the 
most  rank  am<mg  the  Grecian  orders,  not  only  least — ^The  entablature,  about  2  diameters  in 
on  account  of  its  being  the  most  andent,  the  height,  is  subdivided  into  8  parts :  the  archi- 
most  generally  employe,  and  consequentiy  the  trave,  the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  archi- 
mostpeiibGted;  but  more  especially  becanse  of  trave  occupies  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
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height,  being  perfectlj  simple,  crowned  hy  the  ries  of  mouldings  at  the  top  and  the  bottom, 
tsania  or  oontinnons  fillet,  one-tenth  or  on^  The  Greeks  never  employed  peripterally  any 
twelfth  of  its  entire  height ;  below  this  fillet,  other  than  the  Doric  order. — The  Ionic,  ro- 
under the  triglyphs,  is  a  regola,  of  the  same  markable  for  its  grace  and  soavity  of  propor- 
height,  from  wMch  depend  6  cylindrical  drops,  tions,  holds  a  jtuts  milieu  between  the  simple 
The  face  of  the  architrave  is  generally  in  a  Doric  and  the  rich  Corinthian  order.  Accordmg 
vertical  plane  tangent  to  the  base  of  the  col-  to  some,  it  was  originally  employed  in  funereiu 
mnns.  The  frieze,  of  abont  the  same  height  as  edifices.  At  Telemissos,  in  Lydia,  are  to  be  fonnd 
the  architrave,  is  terminated  on  top  by  a  pro-  tombs  cnt  in  the  rook,  which  invariably  offer  ez- 
jecting  fascia^  occupying  abont  one-seventh  part  amples  of  this  style ;  moreover,  on  the  Grecian 
of  its  whole  height,  which  breaks  around  the  vases  the  representation  of  the  Ionic  column  is 
triglyphcL^  where  it  is  slightly  increased  in  symbolical  of  a  sepulchral  monument  This 
depth.  Horizontally,  the  frieze  is  subdivided  order,  as  well  as  the  Corinthian,  is  more  tract- 
into  triglyphs  and  metopes,  which  regulate  the  able  than  the  Doric.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  com- 
intercolumniation  in  the  following  manner :  A  P|^^  of  stylobate,  colmnn,  and  entablature, 
triglyph  about  one-half  a  diameter  in  width,  is  The  column  has  a  base  as  well  as  a  capital  and 
plMed  exactly  over  the  middle  of  each  column,  is  about  9  diameters  in  height.^  The  Dase, 
and  one  in  the  intervening  space.  They  are  about  one-half  a  diameter  in  height  and  1^ 
separated  by  the  metopes,  which  in  widdi  are  in  width,  is  composed  of  a  torus  resting  on 
equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  frieze.  This  the  stylobate,  a  scotia  and  a  second  torus,  all 
distributiondiffers,however,  at  the  angles;  here  about  equal,  and  separated  from  each  other 
the  outer  ed^  of  the  triglyph  is  in  the  same  per-  by  a  fillet,  one  also  nnishing  the  apophyge,  or 
pendicular  line  with  the  circumference  of  the  escape  of  the  shaft,  which  diminishes  with  en- 
base.  Thus  the  first  intercolumniation,  count-  tasis  about  one-sixth  of  a  diameter,  bearing  24 
ing  from  the  angles,  is  contracted.  The  Greeks  fiutes  deeper  than  in  the  Doric  column,  and 
al^  gave  a  greater  diameter  to  the  columns  at  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  fillets, 
the  angles.  The  triglyph  is  subdivided  into  2  These  flutes  finish  in  same  curve  above  and  be- 
glyphs,  each  one-fifth  of  the  whole  width  fa  tri-  low.  The  capital  is  about  one-half  of  a  diam- 
anj^ar  fiuting  or  channel  formed  by  the  inter-  eter  in  height  when  unaccompanied  by  a  neck- 
section  of  2  Tertical  planes  inclined  inward  ing;  when  one  exists,  it  is  about  three-quar- 
from  the  face  of  the  tablet)  of  2  semiglyphs,  ters  high.  The  volutes  carved  on  faces  of 
and  2  interglyphs,  each  one-seventh  of  the  en-  a  parallelogramio  block,  and  connected  at  Mea 
tire  width.  The  glyphs  detail  on  tmnia.  Above  by  bolsters,  and  in  front  by  flowing  lines,  are 
they  are  sometimes  square-headed,  sometimes  supported  by  a  congeries  of  mouldings,  corn- 
curved  ;  the  semiglyphs  finish  with  a  curve  at  posed  of  a  bead  and  ovolo.  Superimposed  is 
the  top.  The  surface  of  the  interglyphs  is  in  an  abacus,  lliese  volutes  are  a  fall  half  diam- 
the  same  plane  with  the  architrave.  The  me-  eter  in  depth,  and  extend  in  width  about  one 
topes  recede  from  the  triglyphs,  and  were  diameter  and  a  half.  When  this  capital  is  ac- 
oftentimes  decorated  with  sculpture. — ^The  cor-  oompanied  by  a  necking  a  torus  is  introduced 
nice,  projecting  about  its  own  height,  is  com-  in  corbel  mouldings,  supporting  the  Tolutes^ 
posed  of  a  corona,  about  one-half  of  the  whole  and  the  necking  itself,  ornamented  with  the 
height,  crowned  by  a  square  fillet  supported  by  honeysuckle  and  tendrils,  is  separated  from  the 
a  congeries  of  mouldings,  together  about  one-  shaft  by  a  fillet,  or  a  bead.  The  outer  volute 
half  of  the  height  of  the  corona,  which  latter  of  capiUd  at  the  corners  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
has  on  the  lower  edge  a  sunken  face  bearing  of  45°,  so  as  to  present  a  volut«  when  viewed 
the  mutules  and  guttee,  which  form  the  soflSt  or  from  either  side ;  internally  the  two  volutes 
planceer  of  the  cornice,  inclined  up  inward  at  meet  at  right  angles. — ^The  entablature,  a  little 
an  angle  of  about  80°.  The  mutules  are  placed  over  two  diameters  in  height,  is  composed  of 
directly  over  the  triglyphs  and  metopes,  and  ardhitrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  The  former 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  former  in  width.  They  occupying  about  two-fifths  of  whole  height, 
are  ornamented  with  8  rows  of  cylindricsd  contains  three  equal  fasciaa,  slightly  projecting 
drops.  The  height  of  the  pediment  is  general-  one  beyond  the  other,  the  lowest  one  being  in 
ly  about  lA  diameter.  The  cornice-crowning  a  plane  tangent  to  the  inferior  circumference 
inclined  sides  of  the  tympanum,  differs  from  or  the  column.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the  archi- 
the  horizontal  one  at  its  base,  inasmuch  as  Uie  trave  are  a  few  corbelling  mournings  oompris- 
mutules  are  left  out,  and  another  member  su-  ing  a  little  less  than  one-quarter  oi  its  whole 
perimposed,  which  is  either  an  ovolo  with  a  height.  The  frieze  is  of  the  same  height  with 
fillet,  or  a  cymatium,  occupying  a  space  equal  i^ie  architrave,  recedes  slightly,  and  is  either 
to  about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  cornice  with  plain  or  ornamental  with  sculpture.  The  pro- 
its  mutules.  The  tympanum  was  often  decora-  Section  of  the  cornice  is  about  eanal  to  its 
ted  with  sculpture.  The  flank  cornice  support-  height.  It  is  composed  of  bed-mouldings  un- 
ed  antifixffi,  an  ornament  used  to  cover  the  ends  dercutting  the  corona;  this  latter  is  of  great 
of  the  joint  tiles  of  the  roof  The  antao  or  pil-  breadth,  and  the  crown  mouldings  are  of  much 
asters,  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  the  columns,  less  importance  than  in  the  Doric.  The  pedi- 
did  not  dimnish  at  the  top,  nor  were  they  fluted  ment  or  this  order  is  also  rather  lower,  and 
like  the  columns;  they  generally  had  a  conge-  its  oomioe  is  crowned  by  a  rectangular  fillet 
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Bormoionting  nnall  mouldings.  The  interoo-  ital :  the  former  is  a  square  tablet  or  plinth,  the 
Inmniations  differ  from  2  to  8  diameters,  latter  a  circular  moulded  block  crowned  by  an 
-—The  only  example  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  abacus.  The  entablature  is  about  two-fifths  of 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dioragic  monument  of  the  height  of  the  figures,  and  is  nearly  equally 
Lyaorates,  which  is  a  small  circular  structure  divided  between  architrave  and  cornice.  The 
decorated  with  engaged  Oorinthian  columns,  upper  of  the  8  fascias  of  the  architrave  is  ornar 
placed  upon  a  high  rectangular  basement.  This  mented  with  circular  discs.  The  cornice  is  com- 
order  is  composed  of  a  stylobate,  a  column,  posed  as  usual  of  bed-mouldings,  corona,  and 
and  entablature;  the  former  occupying  in  height  crown-mouldings,  the  former  with  dentiUed 
a  Uttle  more  than  one  diameter.  The  column  member  forming  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
is  about  10  diameters  high,  has  a  base  some-  height. — Etrusoan  ABomTBOTUBB.  Tlie  ez- 
what  similar  to  ihe  Ionic,  between  one-third  treme  obscurij^  of  the  Etruscan  history  has 
and  one-half  of  a  diameter  in  height,  and  in  rendered  it  difficult  for  antiquarians  to  decide 
width  rather  more  than  one  diameter  and  one-  any  thing  positive  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
ha]£  The  shaft,  whose  top  diameter  is  about  that  people.  In  addition  to  the  indigenous 
five-sixths  of  that  at  the  base,  bears  24  flutes  Etruscans,  we  find  an  adndzture  or  blending 
nearly  semicircular,  terminating  at  the  bottom  with  the  Pelasgic  or  Grecian  colonists,  who  set- 
in  the  same  curve,  and  at  the  top  in  leaves,  tied  in  Italy,  according  to  Micali,  during  the 
the  fillets  forminff  stalks.  The  capital  sepa-  century  preceding  the  Trojan  war.  The  poly- 
rated  from  the  shaft  by  a  groove,  is  a  little  gonal  formations  observed  in  the  walls  of  Etru- 
more  than  1^  diameter  in  height.  Its  cylin-  ria  belong  to  the  Pelasgic  civilization,  and  are 
dried  body  is  surrounded  at  the  bottom  by  a  similar  to  those  of  Hellas  and  of  Asia  Minor. — 
row  of  water  leaves  occupying  about  one-sixth  The  commercial  relations  existing  between  the 
of  the  entire  height.  Above  them  exists  a  row  Etruscans  and  the  Hellenes  of  Asia  Minor  and 
of  acanthus  leaves  twice  as  high  as  the  former,  Magna  GrsDcia,  account  for  the  existing  simili- 
aeemingly  buttoned  on.  Between  this  second  tudes  in  their  artistic  productions.  The  ceilings 
row  and  the  abacus  are  helices  and  tendrils,  the  of  the  hypogea,  hewn  so  as  to  represent  cais- 
latter  supporting  honeysuckles  in  the  middle  of  sons,  tend  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  tiieir 
tlie  abacus,  whidi  member  is  about  one-seventh  earliest  structures  were  of  wood,  which,  with 
of  a  diameter  in  height,  and  in  plan  presents  a  them  as  with  the  Gre^s,  became  the  archetype 
square  with  concave  sides  whose  angles  are  cut  of  their  structures  in  stone.  To  the  Etruscans 
off  at  45^ ;  its  section  presenting  a  fiUet,  on  the  invention  of  the  arch,  constructed  on  its  true 
which  repcses  a  cavetto  and  an  ovolo  separated  principles,  has  been  generally  attributed,  as  like- 
by  another  fillet  The  entablature  is  about  2  wise  the  composition  of  an  order  styled  Tuscan, 
diameters  and  one-quarter  in  height,  of  which  the  a  species  of  simple  Doric,  no  entire  example  of 
architrave  and  cornice  occupy  separately  rather  wluch,  however,  has  been  himded  down  to  us  by 
more  than  one-third,  and  the  frieze  rather  less,  the  ancients. — ^Roman  Abohitectubb.  The  his- 
Tbe  architrave  is  divided  into  8  equal  fascias,  tory  of  Roman  architecture,  under  its  kings  and 
inclined  inwardly  sufficient  to  bring  the  outer  at  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  is  somewhat  ob- 
edges  in  the  same  plane  with  the  inferior  diam-  scure.  as  but  few  of  the  monuments  of  that  period 
eter  of  the  column ;  these  fascias  together  are  remain.  The  Roman  kings  fortified  the  city, 
crowned  by  corbelling  mouldings  being  ono-  and  erected  various  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs, 
sixth  of  the  entire  height.  The  frieze  is  slight-  It  became  adorned  with  colossal  works  of  art, 
ly  inclined  also  and  is  sculptured.  The  projec-  whose  stupendous  features  forming  such  a  con- 
tion  of  the  cornice  is  about  equal  to  its  height,  trast  with  the  comparative  insignificance  of  its 
The  bed  mouldings  have  about  two-fifths  of  this  power  and  condition  would  seem  to  indicate 
projection,  and  occupy  five-eighths  of  the  entire  that  the  future  of  imperial  Rome  had  been  fore- 
height  of  the  cornice,  undercutting  the  plan-  shadowed  to  its  people.  The  early  Romans 
oeer.  Their  principal  feature  is  a  dentilled  employed  Etruscans  in  their  works.  When 
member,  it  being  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  Greece  at  length  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the 
whole  cornice  in  height.  The  height  of  the  Roman  empire.  Rome  became  enriched  with 
corona  is  only  three-eighths  of  the  cornice,  and  the  spoils  of  Atnens.  The  Greek  artists  sought 
nearly  one-third  of  this  is  taken  up  by  the  protection  and  patronage  among  their  conquer- 
erowning  ovolo  and  fillet.  In  this  example  the  ors,  and  adorned  the  imperial  capital  with 
cornice  is  smrmonnted  by  a  cut  fascia  support-  structures  which  called  forth  unbounded  praise, 
ing  antifixfls,  somewhat  similar  to  those  em-  The  Grecian  style  was  blended  with  the  Etrus- 
ployed  on  the  flanks  of  Doric  and  Ionic  tem-  can  during  the  more  early  period  of  the  Roman 

Eles.  The  intercolumniation  is  2}  diameters. —  school.  6ut  as  the  arch,  which  was  the  char- 
a  the  example  offered  us  at  the  Acropolis  of  acteristic  feature  of  Roman  architecture,  re- 
Athens  the  caryatides  stand  on  a  stereobatic  vealed  its  treasures,  the  Grecian  elements  were 
dado,  placed  on  the  stylobate ;  the  ant»  bear  employed  but  as  a  system  of  ornamentation, 
the  mouldings  of  the  temple  to  which  they  are  Thus,  oftentimes,  the  colunm  no  longer  served 
attached,  forming  base  mouldings  to  dado  which  as  a  support,  but  was  merely  used  to  decorate 
has  also  a  cornice.  The  entire  heiffht  of  the  the  pier  or  wall  from  which  the  arch  sprang, 
stereobate  is  about  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  Great  discussions  have  arisen,  and  stiQ  arise,  as 
figures,  tR^en  together  with  their  base  and  cap-  to  who  were  the  inventors  of  the  arch.    In 
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EtanriA  are  found  maoy  monomeatB  wherein  But  nowhere  is  this  taste  for  riofaneBs  rather 

its  design  exists,  and  which  are  of  an  anterior  than  simplioitT  more  evident  than  in  oomparing 

date  to  the  constmction  of  the  cloaca  numma  the  detiuJs  and  monldings  of  these  two  people. 

i wherein  it  is  fully  developed),  and  even  to  the  It  is  dne  them,  however,  to  make  an  exception 

bundations  of  Rome.     Whether  the  Romans  in  feivor  of  their  Corinthian  order  whidi  tiiey 

have  a  Just  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  arch,  employed  as  nniversally  as  did  tiie  Gre^  the 

it  is  impossible  to  say  positively;  it  is  more  Doric,  and  to  their  stractores  must  yre  turn  for 

than  probable,  however,  that  the  arch  oriffi-  many  of  the  finest  types  of  this  order.    The 

nated  with  the  Etruscans,  but  owed  its  useful  column  varying  in  hc^t  from  9|^to  10  diame- 

application  to  the  Romans.    With  its  introduo-  ters  is  compost  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital.  The 

tion  came  various  important  modifications  in  base,  about  one-half  of  a  diameter  in  neigjht,  in 

architecture.     Arcades  were   substituted  for  some  oases  consists  of  2  tori  and  a  sootia  ivith 

lintels.    With  the  assistance  of  the  arch  great  interveninff  fillets,  placed  upon  a  plinth  as  in 

spaces  could  be  covered,  and  the  various  com-  the  examples  of  the  temples  of  Antoninus  and 

binations  of  vaulted  ceilings  naturally  ensued. —  Faustina,  of  Vesta  and  of  Aasisses  ;  whereas 

The  early  Roman  structures  were  of  stone.  Sub-  in  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  Castor  and 

sequentiy  the  mass  of  the  constructions  was  of  Pollux,  and  in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon, 

brick,  externally  decorated  with  slabs  of  marble^  there  exists  a  double  sootia.    The  shaft  di> 

and  similarly  decorated   internally,   together  minishes  with  entasis  about  (  of  a  diameter,  and 

with  stucco  work.    Bricks  seem  to  have  been  is  generally  fluted  when  the  material  permitted^ 

used  by  the  Romans,  partiy  in  consequence  of  These  flutes  were  semicircular,  separated  by 

the  facility  offered  by  tiiis  material  for  the  con-  fillets,  one-quarter  of  their  widtii,  and  24  in 

strnction  of  the  arch,  and  partly  because  tiiey  nmnber.     At  the  npper  extremity,  the  fiUet 

had  but  littie  marble.    It  has  been  supposed  above  the  cavetto  supports  a  smidl  torua^  cm 

that  the  necessary  economy  of  the  material  which  rests  the  capital,  about  one  diameter,  and 

used  in   building   developed  the  mechanical  \  in  height,  composed  of  2  rows  of  8  acanthos 

powers  of  the  Romans,  and  that  by  this  taxa-  or  olive  leaves.    The  bwer  row,  about  ^  taller 

tion  of  their  ingenuity  they  discovered  the  than  the  upper  one,  occupies  about  i  of  the 

principles  of  the  arch.    No  nation  presents  so  whole  height  of  the  capitaL    The  leaves  of  both 

great  a  variety  in  their  constructions  as  the  finish   on   the   hypotrachelinm.     Above   are 

Roman.    Stone,  terra  cotta,  bricks,  and  marble,  helices  and  tendnls  trained  with  foliage,  sur- 

were  ingeniously  put  together  in  various  ways,  mounted  by  an  abacus,  composed  of  a  cavetto^ 

They  were  especially  renowned  for  their  hy-  fillet,  and  ovolo  forming   together  \  of  the 

draulic  works.    The  edifices  of  the  Romans  entire  height^  and  whi<m  in  plan  presents  a 

display  a  taste  for  the  luxurious  and  the  mag^  square  wiUi  the  comers  cut  off ;    the  sides 

nificent  rather  than  for  the  harmonious  and  being  concave  segments  of  circles,  in  the  middle 

beautiful,  which  sentiments  pervade  the  Grecian  of  each  of  which  is  placed  a  fiower  or  rosette, 

monuments.    In  their  interiors  especially  are  The  entablature  is  about  i  of  the  colonm  in 

we  struck  with  the  gorgeousness  of  tiieir  deco-  height,  }  of  which  being  occupied  by  the  archi* 

ration.  Their  exterior  pavements  were  variously  trave,  together  with  ti^e  frieze.    The  former 

composed  of  stone,  tiles,  marble,  porphyry,  and  being  divided  into  8  unequal  fascias,  generally 

other  durable  materials  laid  in  cement.    Inter-  separated  by  a  bead  and  a  cyma-reversa,  and 

nally  their  fioors  were  similarly  laid  in  mosaic  crowned  by  a  small  congeries  of  mouldings,  the 

work.    This  style  of  work  is  supposed  to  have  first  fascia  impending  the  shaft  at  top.    The 

originated  among  the  eastern  nations,  subse-  frieze  is  generally  enriched  with  sculpture.  The 

qnentiy  being   employed   by  the   E^^tians,  bed  moulding  of  the  cornice,  when  decorated 

Greeks,  and  Romans.    Their  walls  were  stuc-  with  modillions,  occupy  about }  of  the  total 

coed  and  decorated  with  paintings  in  the  ara-  height;  when  no  modillions  exist,  only  one-half 

besque  style,  or  covered  witii  various  marbles,  is  taken  up  by  them.    They  generally  consist 

alabaster,  and  jaspers,  while  their  columns  aJso  of  a  bead,  a  c^ma-reversa,  and  a  fillet,  a  vertical 

were  of  granite,  marble,  and  porphyry.    This  member  aentilled  or  not,  another  bead  and  an 

luxury  strikes  us  the  more  forcibly,  as  these  ovolo,  supporting  a  plain  vertical  face,  ^  of  bed 

apartments  so  richly  adorned  and  containing  mouldings  in  height,  which  bears  the  moaillionsi 

various  cheft^cBuvrs  of  art,  were  but  very  im-  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cyma-reverfiaf 

perfectly  lighted ;  in  &ct,  they  were  sometimes  which  breaks  around  the  same.    The  noodilliona 

wholly  dependent  upon  lamps.    This,  too^  is  are  horizontal  consoles,  in  width  equal  to  their 

one  of  the  glaring  defects  in  weir  dwellings,  as  height,  bearing  large  volutes  at  inner  end  and 

can  be  clearly  seen  at  Pompeii.    Their  houses  sm^er  ones  at  the  outer  extremity,  joined  by 

generally  presented  an  entrance  on  the  street,  a  graceful  curve,  underneath  which  spreads  an 

accompamed  by  shops,  if  in  a  principal  thorough-  acanthus  leaf ;  the  space  between  them  is  about 

fare,  leading  into  an  atrium  or  court,  with  com*  twice  the  width  of  the  modillion  itself.    Rest- 

pluvium  in  the  middle  and  porticos  on  the  ing  upon  the  modillions  is  the  corona  sur- 

sides  coimecting  with  the  rooms  occupied  by  mounted  by  a  small  congeries  of  mouldings,  a 

the   servants.      This   court  connected   with  cymatium,  and  a  fillet    The  planoeer  of  the 

another  in  the  rear  also  surrounded  by  a  porti-  corona  is  coffered  between  the  modillions,  in 

CO,  which  led  to  tiie  i^artments  of  the  master,  the  centre  of  each  is  placed  a  rosaee.— The  com- 
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porite  order  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tlioaghsometiiBes  these  latter  members  are  dia- 
GorinthiaD,  as  the  principal  difference  exists  in  pensed  with.  The  only  examples  of  the  lonio 
the  capital,  where  the  yolutes  oocapying  abont  order  in  ancient  Rome  are  to  be  found  in  the 
one  quarter  of  the  total  height  rest  upon  a  bead  two  temples  near  the  theatre  of  MarceUns^  in 
and  oYolo;  the  central  tenwls  are  also  omitted,  the  temple  of  Manly  Fortune^  in  the  baths  of 
and  the  upper  row  of  leaves  is  higher  than  in  DiocletiaQ,  in  the  Oolosseum,  and  in  the  upper 
the  ordinary  Corinthian.  Beside  this  particular  order  of  the  theatre  of  Maroellos.  The  total 
composite  coital,  the  Roman  monuments  fur-  height  of  the  columns  varies  between  8  and  9 
nish  us  with  others  ornamented  with  trophies,  diameters.  The  base,  about  one-half  of  a 
ea^es,  masks,  &o.  The  pediments  of  the  Ro-  diameter  in  height,  is  composed  of  a  torus  rest- 
man  edifices  were  steeper  than  those  of  the  ing  on  a  plinth,  a  scotia  and  a  second  torus; 
Grecian.  The  cymatium  of  the  same  was  con-  the  three  upper  members  have  fiUets  inter- 
tinned  along  the  flank  cornices,  thereby  doing  vening.  The  shaft  slightiy  increased  in  diam- 
away  with  the  antefixso.  The  Doric  order,  on  eter  at  one-third  of  its  hei^t,  is  either  pldn  or 
aoooimt  of  its  nmplicity,  was  very  rarely  em-  fluted ;  in  the  latter  case  the  flutes,  separated 
ployed  by  the  Rcxnans.  In  the  few  examples  by  fillets,  are  semicircular,  and  are  20  in  num- 
whksh  have  been  preserved,  the  proportions  are  her.  The  diminution  of  the  shaft  varies  be- 
more  slender,  the  projections  less  nardy  than  tween  one-eighth  and  one-tentih  of  a  diameter, 
in  the  Grecian  Doric ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  The  capitals,  occupying  about  one-half  of  a  di- 
give  it  more  elegance^  this  order  lost  with  the  ameter,  vary ;  those  of  the  theatre  of  Mfux)ellu8, 
Komans  its  simplicity  and  grandeur.  At  Al-  and  of  the  temple  of  Manly  Fortune,  are  with- 
hano  an  example  has  been  discovered  where  out  a  necking.  The  volutes  connected  by  hori- 
most  of  the  monldiugs  are  ornamented.  The  aontal  instead  of  curved  lines  are  bolstered,  and 
baths  of  Diocletian  furnish  us  with  still  another  the  abacus  crowning  the  volutes  is  oomposed 
example  greatly  enriched.  The  necking  is  or-  of  a  cyma-reversa  and  a  fillet.  In  the  ionic 
namented  with  small  rosaces,  the  echinus  is  capitals  of  St  Lawrence  at  Rome  (generally 
scnlptored  with  leaves,  the  metopes  and  corona  thought,  formerly,  to  have  belonged  to  the 
are  also  enriched  with  sculpture,  while  the  tem^e  of  Jupiter  and  Juno),  there  exists  a 
cornice  resembles  that  generally  employed  in  necking.  The  temple  of  Concord  presents  still 
the  Ionic  order.  The  best  examples  of  this  a  third  species,  the  volutes  being  doubled  and 
order,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Romans,  dec-  inclined  at  an  angle  of  46^.  The  height  and 
orate  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  and  the  projection  of  the  entablature  are  nearly  equal, 
theatre  of  Marceilus  at  Rome.  In  this  latter  varying  between  one-quarter  and  cme-fifth  of 
example^  the  column  oomposed  of  shaft  and  the  height  of  the  column.  The  architrave  and 
oq^ital  IS  about  8  diameters  in  height  The  Meze  are  equal  in  height,  and  are  a  little  less 
ei4>ital,  occupying  about  one-half  of  a  diameter  than  that  occupied  by  the  cornice.  The  frieze 
in  height,  may  1^  divided  into  8  nearly  equsl  is  either  with  or  without  sculpture.  The  bed- 
parts.  The  uppermost  given  to  the  abacus  of  mouldings  of  the  cornice  generally  consist  of  a 
less  projection  than  in  the  Grecian  examples,  cyma^reversa,  a  dentil  course,  and  ovolo,  sepa- 
ia  crowned  by  a  cyma-reversa  and  fillet;  the  rated  by  fillets;  together  occupying  rather  less 
ovok)  supporting  the  abacus  ]a  a  semi-torus  than  one-half  of  the  entire  height  of  the  cor* 
xeating  on  8  fillets,  occupies  the  middle  divisioui  nice ;  the  corona  and  crown  mouldings,  with 
whilst  the  lower  third  is  taken  up  by  a  necking  ti^e  cymatium,  complete  this  order.  The  whole 
which  is  senarated  from  the  shaft  by  a  small  of  the  Roman  possessions  were  covered  with 
torus  and  fillet  The  shaft,  less  conoidal  than  massive  structures  which  embodied  the  Rcmian 
in  the  Grecian  examples,  is  without  flutes,  the  spirit  d  defiance  and  the  supremacy  of  the  cchi- 
si^erior  diameter  being  about  four-fiflhs  of  the  queror.  But  the  gigantic  features  of  Roman 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  total  height  of  the  architecture  were  revealed  in  all  thdr  glory 
entablature  is  about  one-quarter  of  that  of  the  within  the  precincts  of  the  Seven  Hills;  and 
oolnnm;  its  projection  is  about  equal  to  its  ^though  Antaoch  and  Baalbeo  were  adorned 
hei^t.  The  architrave  is  one-hidf  of  a  diam-  with  architectural  masterpieces,  as  well  as  parts 
eter  in  height ;  the  frieze  one  diameter  and  one-  of  Africa  and  Palestine,  and  the  greater  part  of 
hsJf.  The  principal  difference  in  the  distribu-  western  Europe,  still  the  powerfid  and  vital 
tion  of  the  Gh-ecian  and  Roman  Doric  frieze  is  essence  of  Roman  art  shone  with  its  most  daz- 
in  the  pontion  of  the  triglyph  over  the  column  zling  magnificence  in  the  pl^ns  of  the  classic 
at  the  angle.  The  Romans  preserved  the  same  Campagna.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
interoolumniation  throughout,  and  placed  the  describe  the  various  constructions  of  utility  and 
triglyph  directiy  over  tiiem,  thereby  forming  splendor  with  which  Rome  and  her  possessions 
hatf  metones  at  the  imglee.  In  the  cornice  the  were  covered.  We  find  everywhere  in  her 
bed-mouldings  occupy  more  heidit  than  in  the  own  limits  and  in  her  possesions,  roads,  aque- 
Gredan  types,  and  are  composedgen»ally  of  a  ducts,  bridges,  ports,  forums,  basilicas,  tempos, 
cyma-reversa,  dentil,  and  ovolo,  separated  by  mausoleums,  palaces,  baths,  theatres,  amphi- 
ulets.  The  corona  is  of  lees  importance,  it  theatres,  hippodromes,  naumachias,  triumphal 
being  sacrificed  to  the  cymatium,  which  in  re-  arches,  doacas,  prisons,  fountains,  cisterns, 
tivn  is  oi  more  valoe  than  in  the  Grecian  monumental  columns,  villas,  grottoes,  and  mar- 
Dorio.    The  phmceer  generally  bears  mutulea,  kets.    During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Rome  was 
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adorned  with  its  beaniifbl  Pantheon,  and  Ana  the  capitals  of  the  oolmnns.    Orders  were  snper- 
was  endowed  with  many  beautiful  structures,  imposed  with  broken  entablature ;  in  fkct,  this 
and  Athens  itself  became  embellished  with  the  latter  member  was  altogedier  done  awar  with 
famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.    The  baths,  in  some  oases.     Grace  was   wanting   m  the 
or  thermOy  of  Augustus,  Nero,  Titus,  OaracaUa,  mouldings  and  sculpture ;  the  different  orders 
and  Diocletian,  were  renowned  for  a  magnifi-  were  employed  in  the  same  peristyle,  and  the 
cence  which  was  hardly  surpassed  even  by  their  whole  sdiool  of  architecture  became  Ihe  prey 
palaces.     In  fact  throughout  all  the  Koman  to  the  general  system  of  innovation  which  then 
structures,  from  tne  palace  of  the  Csosara  to  the  existed.    It  appeared  to  disencumber  itself  of 
yillas  of  Adrian,  Sallust,  and  the  epicure  Lu>  the  thraldom  of  traditionary  rules,  and  to  seize, 
cullns,  the  greatest  display  of  splendor  and  as  if  at  random,  upon  designs  which  seemed  to 
luxury  prevailed.    But,  of  all  their  structures,  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  new  faith.    It  was,  in 
perhaps  the  most  stupendous  was  the  Oolos-  fact,  the  style  of  a  people  morally  transformed, 
Beum,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  capable  of  con-  but  whose  social  exterior  was  still  pagan.   This 
taining  more  than  100,000  spectators.    It  was  condition  of  things  continued  under  Oonstan- 
partiaSy  destroyed  by  Robert  Guiscard  the  tine  when  the  arts  dwindled  into  comparative 
Norman,  in  1084,  from  his  having  conceived  insignificance.     During   this  state  of  things, 
the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  dtadel  hordes  of  barbarians  invaded  every  province  ox 
against  hiuL    Though  from  the  ruins  the  popes  the  empire.    This  universal  conflict  was  not 
have  taken  sufficient  material  to  construct  the  calculated  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  architectural 
palaces  of  the  Famesa,  the  Oancellaria,  and  art,  nor  to  promote  its  progress.    Italy,  how- 
that  of  St.  Marks,  still  the  cragged  and  crum-  ever,  under   the   Goth   and   Ostrogoth   rule, 
bling    remains    are    ^gantic   and   imposing,  evinces  in  some  measure  a  renewed  arcbitecta- 
— Abohitbotitbe  of  the  Middlb  Ages.    But  ral  zeal.    Theodorio  repaired  the  walls  and 
the  spirit  of  classic  art  seems  to  have  waned  drains  of  Borne,   reorganized   the    Cinnitita 
with  the  glory  of  the  Boman  empire.    The  JSomana   (who    guarded  day  and  night  the 
science  of  building  became  perverted,  and  the  monumental  structures  of  the  capital),  and  by 
tame  which  the  Bomans  had  attained  in  archi-  his  own  devotion  to  the  arts,  together  with  that 
teoture  became  a  memory  only.    Christianity  of  lus  daughter,  Amalasontha,  revivified  tbe 
with  its  regenerating  power  revived  the  spirit  spirit  of  a  fast  perishing  craft — After  the  trans- 
of  religious  zeal  which  again  became,  as  in  olden  fer,  by  Oonstantine,  of  the  imperial  seat  to 
times,  the  instigator  and  prime  motor  of  artis-  Constantinople,  ^e  arts  were  agun  successfully 
tic  embodiments  of  adoration,  and  the  imperial  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  who  made  free  use  of 
basilica  became  the  temple  of  the  most  high  the  architectural  treasures  left  by  the  ancients. 
God  of  the  Christian.    The  architecture  of  this  Then  appeared  the  dome,  the  glory  of  the 
period  was  composed  of  Greek  and  Boman  de-  Byzantine  school,  supported  by  its  pendentives 
tails,  combined  under  new  models  and  forming  highly  ornamented  with  mosaic    This  princi- 
stmctures  wholly  different  from  the  antique  piu  feature  of  the  Byzantine  school,  induced 
originalB.    Through  many  successive  centuries,  their  architects  to  abandon  the  Latin  cross 
the  Boman  school  of  art  continued  to  suffer  (which  form  had  gradually  grown  out  of  that 
changes.  From  the  firagments  of  edifices  which  of  the  Boman  basilica),  m  the  plan  of  their 
were  torn  down  to  form  new  structures,  arose  churches:    introducing,    instead,  the   Grecian 
combinations  at  once  singular   and  '  corrupt,  cross,  whose  branches  are  of  equal  length.  The 
The  transition  styles  which  then  prevailed  were,  central  dome  no  longer  rested  on  circular  walls, 
from  their  characteristic  peculiarities,  designat-  but  was  borne  by  4  arches  resting  on  pillars 
ed  as  the  Latin,  the  Byzantine,  the  Lombard,  placed  at  tbe  4  angles,  in  plan.    Pendentives 
the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Bomanesque,  were  introduced  in  order  to  sustain  the  circular 
together  known  as  the  old  Gk>thic.    During  the  dome,  as  otherwise  the  triangular  space  in  the 
4th  century  architecture  had  reached  the  very  4  corners  would  have  been  left  without  support, 
acme  of  its  decadence.    In  the  religious  edifices  the  diamet-er  of  the  dome  being  equal  to  one  of 
of  this  period  marked  evidences  exist  of  an  the  sides  of  the  square.    In  some  cases  the  cor- 
utter  want  of  artistic  feeling.     The  sterling  ner  pillars  were  square,  presenting  an  angle 
principles  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Boman  only  at  the  comers,  thereby  giving  an  extraor- 
and  Grecian  schools,  were  either  forgotten  or  dinary  degree  of  lightness  to  the  structure, 
not  understood.    Encouragement  to  artists  was  The  semicircular  arch  of  the  Bomans  was  often 
not  wanting,  for  Constantine  repaired  the  ancient  elongated,  in  order  to  attain  an  equal  height 
monuments  and  constructed  others.    The  large  with  different  spans.    The  dogmas  of  the  Icon- 
sums  appropriated  by  this  emperor  for  the  es-  oclasts  obliged  the  architects  to  seek  some  other 
tablishment  of  architectural  sdiools  throughout  means  of  enriching  their  temples ;  hence  the 
his  dominions,  could  not  have  faQed  of  the  hap-  profusion  of  mosaic  work.    Their   sculptured 

Siest  results,  had  not  the  taste  for  artistic  beauty  ornaments  represented  foliage  in  bas-relief  and 

isappeared  to  make  room  for  that  of  a  mere-  interlaced  lines.    The  capitals  of  the  columns 

tricious  splendor.    Great  liberties  were  taken  were  square  blocks   similarly   carved,  taper- 

during  this  period  with  all  the  architectural  ing   down   at    angles    to  join   the    circular 

members.     Arches  with  and  without  archi-  shaft.    Intheirstyleof  decorataon,  as  well  as  in 

vaults  were  made  to  spring  immediately  from  various  other  putioulars,  they  seem  to  have 
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Veen  inftaenood  by  the  MohammedAns.  Under  branches  are  varionsly  known  as  the  Sax- 
'Ksraes  and  BeBsarius  the  dome  was  introdnoed  on,  Norman,  Merovingian,  OarloTingian,  &o., 
into  Italy  and  was  seen  adorning  their  edifices,  which,  together  with  the  Teutonic,  Mooridif 
The  Byzantine  style,  whose  chief  promoters  and  Saracenic,  were  styled  old  Gothic,  and  out 
were  Ajithemitis  of  Tralles,  and  Isidoms  of  Mi-  of  which  grew  the  pointed  style,  after  the  in- 
loa,  became  the  basis  of  the  modem  Persian,  trodaction  into  Europe  of  the  pointed  ardi. 
Bosaian,  and  Modem  schools.  We  find  its  pe-  During  this  epoch,  plain,  banded,  fluted,  and  po' 
onliarities  existing  during  the  middle  ages  in  lygoniu  columns,  in  spiral  or  zigzag,  were  duster- 
Greece,  Italy,  SicUy,  Spain,  Arahia,  and  India,  ed,  hroken,  or  knotted  together.  Their  capitals 
Among  tiiie  chief  edifices  of  the  Byzantine  were  foliated  or  had  yarious  grotesque  imiTnftlB 
echoed  may  be  instanced  that  of  St.  Marks,  at  sculptured  on  them ;  they  were  supported  on 
Venice,  that  of  St.  Yitalis,  at  Bavenna,  and  brackets  variously  carved,  or  rested  upon  the 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, — ^the  iat-  backs  of  animals,  which  replaced  the  pedestal 
ter  being  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Every  license  was  taken  wiUi  their  entablature, 
eastern  empire.  The  Arabs,  the  Saracens,  and  even  to  the  suppression  of  it  altogether. 
theMoors,  introduced  into  Europe  certain  forms  Against  the  jambs  of  arched  openings  were 
of  architecture  which,  though  differing  in  veiv  o&n  placed  numerous  columns  supporting  the 
many  features  from  the  classic  styles,  were  still  arched  mouldings.  Oftentimes  a  greater  arch 
foonded  on  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  school,  encompassed  several  smaller  ones,  supported  by 
blended  with  the  oriental  elements  of  the  By-  pillars  which  intersected  each  other  in  various 
zantine.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  styles  ways.  Their  openings  were  quite  elongated 
was  in  the  form  given  to  the  arch.  The  Sara-  and  often  accoupled;  the  circular  window,  or 
oenic  arch  was  of  greater  depth  than  width,  rose,  was  also  very  frequent  in  their  frontis- 
The  Moorish  style  was  distinguished  by  arches  pieces.  SemicirciQar,  elongated,  flat,  horse- 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  crescent.  The  shoe,  and  foiled  arches  are  to  be  found,  oma- 
*  Saracens  and  Moors  are,  however,  so  complete-  mented  and  simple,  and  serving  either  as  a  deo- 
ly  one  people,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  oration,  crowned  their  walls,  or  supported  Hor- 
dfifferences  of  their  essential  features  can  be  dis-  izontal  bands,  dividing  into  panels  their  walk, 
oriminated.  Their  mural  ornamentation,  styled  which  were  likewise  panelled  off  by  long  pi- 
arabeeque,  presented  more  varied  designs  of  lasters  or  flat  buttresses.  The  angles  of  their 
graceful  ana  ingenious  combinations  of  geomet-  churches  (generally  in  plan  in  the  form  of  the 
rical  and  floral  traceries  than .  had  before  been  cross)  were  often  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  pin- 
known.  The  reproduction  of  animated  forms  nacle.  Bibs  are  also  found  in  their  vaulted 
was  prohibited  by  the  sacred  laws  of  the  ceilings.  Towers  first  accompanied  (he  church- 
Koran.  Another  striking  feature  of  this  es,  later  they  formed  a  part  of  the  same  edifice, 
school  is  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  flanking  or  decorating  the  middle  of  the  fa- 
ornamented  their  pendentives,  by  a  series  qades.  The  earlier  examples  were  square,  af- 
of  small  columns  with  little  niches  placed  terward  round,  and  subsequently  of  a  polygonal 
one  above  another,  covering  not  only  the  sur-  form.  The  roof^  assuming  a  more  and  more 
fiue  of  the  inner,  projecting  angles,  but  form-  pointed  shape,  approaching  the  form  of  the 
ing  at  times  the  super-entablature  of  the  edifice,  spire,  as  it  was  introduced  in  countries  where 
1^9  numerous  mosques,  palaces,  bazaars,  tombs,  the  climate  was  more  severe.  Hie  monasteries 
and  other  edifices  of  the  Moslems,  existing  and  convents  generally  contained  an  interior 
throughout  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  court  surrounded  by  porticos,  about  which 
Africa,  attest  the  great  similarity  existing  b^  were  placed  the  cells  of  the  inmates.  The  low- 
tween  this  style  and  the  Byzantine ;  this  is  at-  er  stories  of  the  royal  palaces  and  town  halls 
tribatable  to  the  employment  of  Greeks  on  also  presented  a  similar  disposition.  External 
their  works.  A  fiftct  worthy  of  note,  also,  is  porticos,  or  lodges,  also  existed.  During  this 
that  the  Moslem  structures  ftimish  examples  period  it  is  supposed  that  the  construction  of 
of  the  pointed  and  ogean  arches,  whence  ao-  houses  in  stories  became  general. — The  habita- 
ooading  to  many  they  were  brought  into  Europe,  tions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  poor  and 
The  Lombards  having  possessed  themselves  irregularly  planted  about  the  town  hall,  in  the 
of  tiie  Venetian  territory  toward  the  middle  of  cities,  or  clustered  about  those  massive  struc- 
the  6th  century,  there  founded  their  kingdom,  tures  (the  feudal  casties)  erected  as  fortresses, 
which  lasted  until  974,  when  Charlemagne  sub-  into  which  the  arrogant  possessor  might  retire, 
jected  Italy  to  his  power.  Converted  to  Ca-  and  whence  he  might  sally  to  harass  the  coun* 
uiolknsm,  (lie  Lombards  adopted  the  arts  of  the  try  at  pleasure.  These  edifices  consisted  of  a 
people  they  had  vanquished ;  and,  as  in  Lom-  main  tower,  or  keep,  tiie  walls  of  which  were 
cMToy  tiiere  existed  but  few  ancient  temples  fh>m  6  to  12  feet  tluck,  with  windows,  consist- 
whose  materials  could  be  employed  in  other  ing  of  holes  1  or  2  feet  wide,  placed  at  irregu- 
stmotores,  we  find  them  originating  a  complete  lar  intervals.  The  several  floors  were  construct- 
and  systematized  style,  which  at  length  pervaded  ed  on  arches ;  the  roof  was  flat,  or  had  battiements, 
all  districts  wh^re  the  Latin  church  had  ex-  and  possessed  a  notched  parapet  for  the  purposes 
tended  its  influence ;  the  people  of  each  coun-  of  defence.  The  main  tower  was  surrounded 
try  where  it  was  introduced  modifying  it  to  by  a  conrt-yard  protected  by  a  high  waU,  and 
mut  their  dimate,  customs,  and  wants*    Its  the  arched  entrance  was  stnnigly  secured  by  a 
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ftlJing  gate  or  poirtciifliB.  Aromid  the  whole  displsyed,  the  stnpeiidoiu  exterior  masses,  end 
was  a  deep  diton,  or  fosse,  which  could  be  filled  the  severe  and  awe-inspiriag  solemnity  of  the 
with  water.  Many  of  the  castle  fortresses  were  interior,  call  forth  unbounded  praise.  The 
on  a  phin  of  great  magnitude,  consisting  of  two  pointed  style  customarily  is  divided  into  8  po- 
or more  towers  and  divers  inner  buildmgs,  in-  riods — ^the  Ist^  or  primary,  dating  from  the  lat- 
duding  chi^>els.  During  the  gloom  and  the  ter  end  of  the  12th  century:  ti^e  2d,  or  deoo- 
disastrous  influences  of  the  bloody  wars  of  the  rated,  or  rayonnant^  from  uie  commencement 
middle  ages,  we  find  the  venerable  institution  of  the  14th  century;  and  the  Sd,  or  perpendic- 
of  freemasonry  nourishing  under  the  ashes  of  ular,  or  flamboyant,  from  the  end  of  the  141ii 
its  ancient  mysteries,  the  social  fife  of  architeo-  century,  which  was  superseded  by  the  Bevi- 
tural  art.  WhUe  tJie  whole  of  Europe  was  val  ob  Rsnaisbakgb  of  tbx  IOth  osntubt. 
convulsed  with  the  international  and  social  The  essential  element  of  this  style  is  the  point* 
strife  and  invasions  <tf  barbarians  which  result-  ed  arch.  Were  it  not  for  this  feature  it  would 
ed  in  its  complete  reorganisation,  the  study  of  be  ofl^n  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
the  arts,  sciences^  and  litwature,  took  refbge  in  earlier  works  of  the  1st  period  of  the  point* 
the  monasteries^ — ^In  Italy  durinff  the  10th  cen-  ed  and  the  later  works  of  the  old  Gothic 
turj^  we  find  the  corporation  of  Magistri  Ooma*  It  is  during  the  1st  period  that  the  q>ire 
dm  exercising  great  influence,  and  giving  to  surmounting  the  tower  becomes  of  so  great 
Grecian  artists  shelter  from  the  political  importance,  forming  one  of  the  striking  char- 
troubles  of  the  East,  and  fix>m  the  persecutions  aoteristics  of  this  style.  In  the  finer  exam- 
of  the  Iconoclasts.  These  artists  promulgated  pies  it  is  octagonal  and  very  pointed,  either 
among  the  Lombards  the  Byzantine  dements  plain  or  ribbc^  sometimes  piensed,  sometimes 
of  structure,  whose  influence,  as  we  have  seen,  crooketed,  and  invariably  beiuing  a  finhd. 
wasmoreor  lees  felt  throughout  the  architectu-  Buttresses  and  flying  buttresses  also  form  a 
ral  schools  of  Europe. — Under  Erwin  von  Stein-  striking  feature — these  latter  being  somewhat 
bad],  of  Germany,  during  the  18th  century,  the  massive  and  heayv  at  first^  but  gradnally  be-  * 
Hutten,  or  lodges,  were  oraanized,  one  object  coming  more  and  more  elegant  as  they  i^ 
of  which  was  the  study  of  architecture,  over  proadied  the  2d  period.  The  sets-off  are  form- 
which  they  exercised  a  powerful  ibfluence.  La  ed  by  indined  dabs,  or  by  a  pediment  with 
Strasbourg  existed  the  lo^^  of  the  Haupt-  finial,  the  face  of  the  buttresses  being  orna- 
H&tte.  Under  GodoynCjOrJosseDottsinger,  of  mented  at  times  with  panels  and  ni(£es;  in 
Worms  (who,  in  1444,  succeeded  the  architect  some  cases  also  the  space  between  the  arches 
J.  Hult),  the  various  sects  of  the  German  fr«e-  of  the  fiying  buttresses  is  occupi^  by  radiating 
masons  were  inooiporated  into  one  body,  and,  columns.  The  parapet  is  uninterrupted,  and  is 
in  virtue  of  an  act  passed  at  Batisbon  the  either  decorated  or  plain.  Turrets  were  either 
same  year,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  square  or  octagonal;  their  pinnades  being  most- 
Strasbourg  was  elected  the  sole  grand-master  h*  of  the  latter  form,  either  crocketed  or  not. 
of  tiie  fraternity.  These  mo^MfopMlttm  were  The  rose  windows  of  this  period  are  quite 
likewise  sole  directors  or  supervisors  of  all  the  simple :  small  columns  radiating  fr^m  tiie  cen- 
rdigious  structures.  Protected  by  the  church,  tre  receiving  foiled  ardies  tangent  to  the  cir- 
sole  d^K)sitory  of  the  arcana  of  tiie  early  mas-  cumferenoe.  The  lancet  ardi  predominates, 
ters,  architecture  passed  from  the  old  Gothic  The  windows  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and 
throujg^  various  phases  of  the  pointed  or  ogean  are  dther  simple  or  coupled,  in  whidi  latter 
styles.  The  influence,  the  enterprise,  and  dar-  case  a  slender  column  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
ing  achievements  of-  its  promoters  seemed  to  mulUon.  The  ribs  of  the  groined  ceilings  are 
stnke  the  contemporary  ages  as  wdl  as  posteri-  decorated  with  bosses  at  their  intersections, 
ty  with  a  religious  awe ;  and  the  intellectual  and  rest  either  upon  corbels,  or  upon  thp  shafts 
power  and  energy  of  the  people  appear  to  have  of  dender  columns  which  descend  to  the  pave- 
been  concentrated  and  expended  upon  ardii-  ment  The  piers  are  either  simple  in  plan,  or 
tectnre.  The  revival  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  present  severd  shafts  clustered  around  a  core 
engendered  by  the  impetus  thus  given  to  art  of  a  circular,  elliptical,  or  cruciform  shape.  The 
would  seem  to  have  possessed  a  regenerating  sculpture,  wherein  the  nationd  flora  is  intro- 
power,  and  to  have  resuscitated  Europe  from  duced,  supersedes  dtogether  the  ornamentation 
the  condition  of  mord  eyncope  into  which  it  previoudy  employed ;  rosaces,  trefoils,  quatre- 
had  fallen.  The  spirit  of  an  age  is  embodied  in  foils,  and  panelling,  are  introduced  to  ornament 
its  architecture.  In  the  obscure  depth  of  the  their  works  in  various  ways. — ^During  the  2d 
vault  of  the  so-called  Gothic  cathedral,  the  period  this  style  arrived  at  its  apogeew  A 
mind  is  inspired  with  solenm  and  devotional  greater  elegance  and  richness  pervade  this 
feelings.  The  style  and  decoration  of  tiie  an-  period,  whose  characteristic  features  are  there- 
dent  Christian  churdies  are  by  no  means  acd-  hj  distinguished  from  those  of  the  previous  one. 
dentd.  They  spedc  a  religious,  figurative,  and  The  flying  buttresses  are  extremdy  graoefbl, 
mystic  language,  and  are  symbolic  revelations  those  at  quoins  being  placed  diagonally.  The 
of  fiiitiL  The  cathedrals  in  the  pointed  style  parapets  are  pierced  or  embattieo,  as  are  also 
most  lustiy  deserve  the  admiration  of  the  lev-  the  pediments.  The  windows  gradually  assume 
ers  of  architecturd  beauty.  The  grand,  bold,  a  less  pointed  form,  the  head  of  the  ardi  being 
and  regular  proportions,  the  unwearied  indui^  in  generd  equilateral     Beplaoing  the  small 
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oohmms  in  the  vindows  sre  motxMed  mnllions,  cento,  renaisBanoe,  revival,  dven  to  that  strle 
irbich  form,  graoefhl  flowing  traceries  in  the  which  Isnpplanted  everywhere  the  so-called 
head  of  the  arch.  Beside,  the  drip-stone  is  Gothio  ardiitectore.  Brnnelleschi  of  Florence 
often  sormoiinted  hy  a  canopj  or  pediment  was  among  the  first  to  encourage  and  dissemi* 
resting  on  masks,  and  enriched  with  crockets  nate  this  taste  for  a  retnm  to  the  classic  archi*> 
and  a  finiaL  The  clnstered  colmnns  comprising  tectnre.  He  had  nnmerons  dlBtingaished  fol- 
ihe  oolnmnar  piers  are  more  elaborate,  and  lowers;  among  whom  were  Braniante,Sangalloi, 
generally  placed  diagonally.  Their  bases  be-  PemzzL  San  ifiohele,  Yitmvins,  Alberti,  Pal- 
come  more  important,  and  are  placed  upon  ladio,  Scamozzi,  and  many  others,  who  ob* 
octagonal  plinths  dostered  together.  The  ribs,  tained  a  well-deserved  reputation.  In  their 
bosses,  ana  carved  ornaments  throughout  have  productions,  the  different  elements  of  the  classic 
more  relief^  and  are  more  elegant. — ^The  8d  style  are  happUy  introduced.  The  application 
period  is  remarkable  for  its  proraiBe  omamenta-  of  these  elements  to  ecclesiastical,  and  more 
tion.  The  pandled  walls,  with  their  niches,  especiaUy  to  secular  structures,  accounts  for  the 
tabemaolee,  canopies,  and  screens,  highly  deco-  liberties  taken  with  them,  amongst  which  we 
rated ;  the  flying  buttresses  enriched  with  pin-  will  cite  the  following :  the  great  variety  given 
nades  and  tracery-  the  corbelled  battlemento  to  the  interoolumniation  of  columns;  the  su- 
and  turrets,  the  balustrades,  intricately  carved  perposition  of  different  orders,  with  and  with* 
aaod  pierced,  are  fUly  characteristic  of  this  out  broken  entablatures ;  the  frequent  use  of 
epoch.  The  arch  presents  many  varieties  of  engaged  columns  and  pilasters;  the  various 
form.  Together  with  those  common  ia.  the  forms  given  to  the  pediments ;  the  substitution 
preoeding  periods,  others  exist  very  depressed ;  of  columns  for  piers  supporting  arcades ;  the 
beings  in  many  cases,  almost  flat  The  ogee,  decoration  of  blank  walls  with  medallions,  fo- 
or  contrasted  form,  also  appears  in  the  openings  Hage,  and  scrolls  of  various  sorts,  together  with 
and  pediments.  The  doors  are  generaUv  square-  desi^  of  animals,  arrayed  in  imitation  of  an- 
headed,  the  spandril  above  being  enrichea  with  dent  arabesques.  These,  and  many  other  so- 
traceries.  The  rose  windows  during  the  16th  called  liberties,  originated  a  style  peculiarly 
oentory  are  most  intricate  in  tracery.  The  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modem  dviliza- 
groined  vaults,  also,  are  very  elaborate,  whilst  tion.  20chd  Angdo  made  several  innovations 
ueir  bosses  and  pendents  are  unequalled  for  In  architecture*  as  well  as  in  the  other  arts. 
their  wonderful  carvings.  The  mouldings  of  He  abolished  many  capridous  ornaments.  And 
the  srdiivoltS)  more  prismatic  in  their  forma  instead  of  superimposing  several  orders,  distin- 
than  in  the  previous  periods,  continue  down  gmshing  as  many  stories,  he  employed  one, 
Dnintermptealy  to  the  foot  of  the  openings;  oomprismg  the  whole  hdght  of  the  edifice. 
thua  doing  away  with  the  columns  heretofore  To  mm  we  are  indebted  for  certain  bold  do- 
employed.  The  appellations  of  perpendicular  ments  of  design,  although  generally  wanting  in 
and  flamboyant,  by  which  this  p^od  is  also  grace  and  purity.  To  his  followers,  Bernini, 
known,  arose  from  its  peculiar  mode  of  tracery.  Boromini,  Montana,  and  others,  is  to  be  at- 
— ^With  the  reformation  came  the  gradual  aban-  tributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  tiie 
dooment  of  the  pointed  styles,  accompanied  as  decadence  whidi  followed  the  architecture  of 
it  was  by  the  dissolution  of  freemasonry,  oc«  the  16th  century. — Erom  Italy,  the  renaissance 
eaaoned  by  the  withdrawd  of  the  patronage  was  first  introduced  into  France.  Among  those 
of  the  pope.  The  consequent  ardutectoral  who  distinguished  themsdves  in  this  kingdouL 
reaction  sprang  less  fix>m  admiration  and  a  were  Jean  BuUant,  Philibert  de  Lorme,  and 
thorough  kaowledge  of  the  dasdc  styles,  than  Pierre  Lescot  Later  appeared  De  Brosse,  Da 
from  a  necessity  of  returning  to  the  antique.  Oerceau;  and,  finally,  Perrault,  under  Louis 
This  style  had  lost  its  able  promrJgators,  and  XIY .,  tried  in  vain  to  revivify  a  taste  for  the 
irith  it  the  arcana  of  its  system  of  architecture,  pure  and  simple  elements  of  andent  arohiteo- 
The  return,  however,  to  the  rules  of  tiie  andent  ture.  Eng^d  •boasts  likewise  of  her  Inigo 
ediools  of  desiffn,  was  progresdve,  save  in  Itar  Jones— her  Palladio,  followed  by  Ohristopher 
ly,  where  they  had  constantiy  exercised  a  now-  Wren,  Sir  William  OhamberS)  Sir  Bobert  Tay- 
eniil  influence  over  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  lor,  and  many  others  of  merit  and  distinction.— 
ooontry,  its  ardiiteoture  having  retained  through  Modsbk  ABoamoTUBB.  The  architecturd  de- 
the  middle  ages  the  dbaracteristics  of  the  dasdc  ments  of  the  19th  century  would  seem  to  be 
schools.  We  And  here,  however,  several  bean-  purdy  edectia  It  is  but  just,  howeve^  to 
tifid  edifices,  termed  by  tiie  ItaUans  in  maniera  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  modem 
Tedeico^  whidi,  notwitiistanding  the  oontradlc-  Frendi  school,  the  Bomantique,  wherein  the 
tOef  statements  made  by  Hnratori  and  Mafibi,  Gredan  rather  than  the  Boman  dements  are 
were  the  work  of  German  artists.  During  the  introduced,  and  whose  dedgns,  portraying  dm- 
14th  centmy,  or  the  trecento  period,  we  dis-  jKlicitv,  grace,  purity,  and  harmo^,  form  a 
cover  in  Itdy,  in  the  secular  structures  more  dngular  contrast  with  the  old  edifices  of  the 
t^edaHyt  nnmerons  examples  exhibiting  a  re-  Froich  capital,  on  whose  blackened  mass^  is 
ton  to  the  dasdc  styles,  which  possess  sim-  traced  the  inornsted  atmosphere  of  ages.  With 
phdty  and  boldness.  At  length,  w  the  16th  the  introduction  of  steam,  new  wants  were  cre- 
eentnry,  the  dasdc  taste  previdled  throughout  ated,  vast  depots  and  other  structures  were  re- 
Europe,  and  hence  the  dmerent  names,  dnque  quired,  said  iron  came  naturally  into  general 
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nae,  from  its  being  a  material  easSlj  wrought ;  copies,  one  of  whiob  he  burned  and  loft  the 
and  from  its  duotile  qualities  capable  of  cover-  other  nnburned.  As  a  proof  of  the  dorabiliiy  of 
ing  an  extended  area,  its  use  proving  more  this  material  may  be  mentioned  the  great  number 
economical  than  the  materials  formerly  em-  of  tablets  of  burnt  day  recently  (1848)  discov- 
ployed  Thus  far,  the  most  important  struc-  ered  by  Layard  in  the  record  chamber  of  Cou- 
ture upon  which  this  material  has  been  throu^-  .  vunlik,  more  or  less  broken,  it  is  true,  but  still 
out  employed,  is  the  crystal  palace  of  Sir  Jo-  iegible,  and  constituting  undoubtedly  some  of  the 
seph  Paxton.  Iron  is  to-day,  to  a  great  extent,  most  ancient  archives  in  the  world.  The  hie- 
employed  in  shop-fronts,  on  account  of  its  dis-  roglyphic  records  of  Egypt  owe  their  preaerva- 
pensing  with  the  ponderous  stone  masses  which  Hon  to  the  solidity  of  the  monuments  on  which 
were  formerly  used,  and  which  excluded  much  they  were  inscribed,  and  to  the  fact  that,  mud 
light.  We  find  it  also  applied  in  the  construe-  hovels  being  a  sufficient  shelter  for  the  inhabi- 
tion  of  warehouses  and  in  public  buildings,  it  tants  of  the  country,  these  structures  were 
being  fire-proof.  In  the  United  States  it  is  rarely  or  never  drawn  upon  as  quarries.  Yet 
mu(m  used  in  facades.  The  introduction  of  the  most  perfect  of  E^rptian  recoitds  is  the 
iron,  as  an  architectural  material,  taken  in  con-  ^^Book  of  the  Dead,"  nreserved  upon  frail  pa- 
nection  with  many  special  circumstances  at-  pyrus.  The  Greek  tablets  of  metal  seem  all  to 
tendant  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  United  have  disappeared.  The  marbles  of  Halicamas- 
States,  must  inevitably  influence  and  promote  sua  were  rescued  after  having  been  built  into 
art,  and  give  it  a  natural  and  necessary  tendency  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  and  others  have  been 
to  compose,  combine,  and  originate,  new  archi-  preserved  with  difficully  after  being  mutilated, 
tecturai  features.  Here,  too,  the  frail  parchment  or  papyrus  proved 

ARCHITRAYE,  in  architecture,  the  lowest  superior  to  monumental  marble ;  and  the  same 

of  the   8  diviaons  of  an  entablature,  resting  is  true  of  the  Romans,  though  occasionally,  as 

immediately  upon  the  column.    It  is  named  in  the  case  of  the  tablet  of  Claudius,  preserved 

from  the  Greek  word  apxosj  chief,  and  Latin  at  Lyons,  metals   have   proved   lastinf^  me- 

trtibs,  a  beam,  because,  in  wooden  buildings,  the  morials.    In  America,  with  the  exception  of 

architrave  consisted  of  a  beam  fixed  upon  the  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  various  Indian 

capitals  of  the  pillars.    It  was  called  in  ancient  tribes  have  never  got  beyond  rolls  of  bark  and 

architecture  the  epistyle.    The  use  of  the  archi-  punted  skins  for  their  records.    The  Peruvian 

trave  is  to  bind  the  columns  t(M;ether.    The  an-  Archives  consisted  of  knotted  strings  of  differ- 

oient  architraves  were  generally  a  single  stone  ent  colors  called  quippua  (from  quippt^t  a  knot), 

reaching  from  oolunm  to  column,  but  in  mod-  The  red  strings  referred  to  war,  tiie  yellow  to 

em  times  they  are  seldom  monolithic,  but  com-  com,  &c.    When  first  used  these  knots  ngnified 

posed  of  several  stones  so  adjusted  as  mutually  numbers  only,  but  they  were  afterward  invest^ 

to  support  each  other.    The  form  of  the  archi-  ed  with  a  figurative  meaning  so  as  to  convey 

trave  varies  in  the  dififerent  orders ;  in  the  ideas  to  posterity  when  aided  by  the  cultivated 

Tuscan  it  has  but  one  stripe,  surmounted  by  a  memories  of  the  quippttreamaiifoea  (superintend- 

fillet ;  it  has  two  faces  in  the  Doric  and  Oom-  ents  of  knots) ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 

posite  order,  and  three  in  the  Ionic  and  Oorin-  still  some  Indians  in  the  interior  of  Peru  who 

thian.      are  able,  but  not  willing,  to  interpret  these  reo- 

ABCHIYES,  the  records  of  a  nation.  Stone  ords  of  their  ancestors.  The  picture-writing 
has  proved  a  more  fiuthful  depositary  than  of  the  Mexicans,  however,  was  superior  to  thia 
metals ;  yet  stone  has  shown  itself  a  much  contrivance ;  since  it  sufiiced  for  the  transmia- 
weaker  guardian  of  such  treasures  than  mate^  sion  of  their  law&  tribute-rolls,  mythology, 
rials  fkr  more  frail.  In  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  oJendars,  and  rituals,  as  well  as  their  politicai 
Hr.  Layard  has  shown  us  that  the  alabaster  annals.  In  this  case  also  frail  materials  have 
slabs,  which  bore  the  records  of  one  dynasty,  proved  sflie  depositaries ;  for  these  archives 
were  smoothed  or  reversed  to  receive  the  laws  were  written  on  cotton  doth  and  prepared 
or  the  laudations  of  another.  In  some  oases  skins,  but  still  more  frequently  upon  a  sort  of 
they  placed  their  longest  inscriptions  on  the  paper  manufactured  by  them  from  the  leaves 
backs  of  the  slabs,  and  thus  built  them  into  the  of  tlie  American  aloe,  and  this  is  said  to  have 
wall,  hoping  that  they  might  in  this  way  foil  been  more  soft  and  beautiful  than  parchment 
the  destructive  malice  of  tjieir  foes.  Nor  were  Modem  governments  have  wisely  availed  them- 
they  unsuccessful  in  their  aim.  Some  inscrip-  selves  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  press : 
tions  have  thus  been  preserved  to  us,  and  Uie  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  Briti^  and 
patient  labors  of  Rawlinson  and  Hincks  are  the  French,  have  systematically  distributed  to 
gradually  changing  their  darkness  into  light,  foreign  libraries  copies  of  their  most  important 
The  celebrated  rock  tablets  of  Behistun,  or  Bi-  records  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  them. 
Butun,  at  whose  trilingual  inscriptions  Sir  Henry  AROHIVOLT  (Gr.  opvoff,  chie^  and  ^  Lat. 
Bawlinson  has  been  so  long  laboring,  seem  to  wlutua,  a  contour),  in  architecture,  the  inner 
have  owed  their  preservation  to  their  inacces<»  contour  of  an  arch,  or  the  ornamented  band  of 
sibility.  A  shrewd  idea  about  the  preservation  mouldings  round  the  arch-stones  of  an  arch, 
of  archives  is  attributed  by  tradition  to  Setii,  terminating  and  resting  upon  the  imposts.  It  is, 
who  is  said  to  have  written  the  histoiy  of  the  like  the  architrave,  variously  adorned,  accord- 
antediluvian  ages  on  tablets  of  clay,  making  2  ing  to  tiie  richness  or  simplicity  of  the  order. 
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ARCSHOKS,  oer(|dn  magisbrates  of  andent  the  senate.  The  rest  of  the  archons  were  styled 
Athens.  According  to  the  old  tradition,  Oodms,  thesmotheto  (Sco-ftoScrvu,  lawgivers),  though 
long  of  Athena,  having,  ahont  1068  B.  0.,  saori-  this  name  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
fioed  his  life  to  save  his  conntrj,  the  jpeople.  or  whole  body.  Their  duties  were  mainly  con- 
i&ther  the  nobles  of  that  city,  determined  that,  nected  with  the  administration  of  the  law, 
as  no  one  was  worthy  to  suooeed  this  hero,  they  whioh  they  annually  revised.  They  received 
would  have  no  more  kings,  and  accordingly  charges  against  persons  accused  of  any  crime  or 
in&nsted  the  highest  power  to  a  magistrate,  misdemeanor,  brought  cases  before  the  courts 
whom  they  styled  archon  (apx»v^&rxikir),'whoB»  for  trial,  had  the  superintendence  of  voting  in 
authority  was  somewhat  more  limited  than  popular  assemblies,  and  the  ratification  of 
that  of  the  ancient  kings.  Medon,  the  son  of  treaties  with  foreign  states,  arranging  tJie  oon- 
Godma,  was  the  first  archon,  and  the  office  was  dition  under  which  actions  at  law  might  be 
hereditary  in  his  family  until  714  B.  0.,  when  brought  between  citizens  of  such  stat^  and 
it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  Eupatridie  or  p9r  Athenians,  gave  notice  of  the  days  of  sitting  of 
tricians.  Previous  to  the  year  762  B.  G«,  the  the  courts  of  law,  appointed  the  dicasts  or  jury- 
ardion  held  his  office  during  life ;  at  that  time  men,  took  care  that  all  new  laws  were  properly 
the  duration  of  the  term  of  that  office  was  entered,  and  formed  a  court  of  justice  having 
limited  to  lOyears ;  and  in  688  B.  0.  to  one,  while,  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.  These  were  their 
at  this  latter  epoch,  the  office  was  divided  principal  duties.  In  the  times  when  democra- 
among  9  persons,  instead  of  being  held  by  only  oy  was  powerfully  developed  at  Athens,  tiie 
one,  as  previously  it  had  been,  and  several  archons,  previously  elected,  were  chosen  by  lot. 
years  afterward,  though  precisely  at  what  time  The  examination  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
is  not  known,  the  archonship  was  made  acces-  submit  before  they  coidd  enter  upon  their  office 
Bible  to  the  citizens  generally,  who  were  sub-  was,  however,  a  slight  restriction  on  the  indis- 
ject,  however,  to  some  restrictions  as  to  quali-  criminateness  of  such  a  dioice.  They  were 
ncation.  The  power  of  the  ardhons,  at  first  exempt  from  extraordinary  burdens  and  taxes, 
almost  supreme,  became  limited  by  degrees,  and  if  any  one  insulted  or  struck  one  of  them, 
and,  at  last,  they  had  very  littie  influence  in  while  wearing  his  badge  of  office,  which  was  a 
the  numagement  of  the  government.  One  of  chaplet  of  myrtie,  the  offender  was  rendered 
the  9  archons  was  called  the  archon,  as  being  infamous,  and  deprived  of  all  civic  rights.  At 
the  chief  of  the  whole  body,  and  his  duty  was  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  tiiey  wepe 
to  superintend  the  greater  Dionysiac  festivals,  obliged  to  submit  to  an  examination  as  to  the 
inhonorof  Bacchus,  and  the  ThargeUa,  in  honor  manner  in  whioh  they  had  performed  their 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  exercise  a  general  dMies,  and,  if  such  examination  proved  satis- 
care  over  orphans,  and  jurisdiction  in  matters  fEU)tory,  were  admitted  members  of  the  court  of 
relating  to  tiie  law  of  inheritance.  He  was  the  areopagus.  The  name  archon  was  also 
sometimes  styled  eponymus(ffirttia;/ior,  one  fh)m  sometimes  applied  to  certain  civil  and  religious 
whom  something  is  named),  because  he  gave  officers  in  the  eastern  empire, 
the  designation  to  the  year,  as  did  the  consuls  AROHYTAS  of  Tarentum,  an  Italian  Greek, 
at  Rome.  The  2d  archon  was  entitied  king  contemporary  with  Plato,  and  famous  as  a  phi- 
(fituriKevsy,  as  he  occupied  the  place  of  the  losopher,  mathematician,  general,  and  states- 
ancient  kin^  with  regard  to  all  pUDUc  religious  man,  accidentally  drowned  while  crossing  the 
worship.  He  had  personal  jurisdiction  in  dis-  Adriatic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  7  times 
putes  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  priests,  general  of  the  Tarentine  forces,  and  to  have 
:  and  was  public  prosecutor  against  all  persons  been  victorious  in  every  war  which  he  con* 
j  who  were  accused  of  having  committed  offences  ducted.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  repeatedly 
I  against  religion,  and  against  murderers.  He  intrusted  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  manage- 
hid  also  a  general  superintendence  of  all  mat-  ment  of  their  political  affairs,  and  to  have 
I  ters  relating  to  religion,  and  particular  charge  evinced  no  less  capacity  in  council  than  in 
of  the  celebration  of  several  festivals.  The  8d  action.  He  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
archon  was  called  polemarch  (iroKtfiopxoff  Plato,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
commander-in-chief ),  and  originally  had  sn-  spondence.  He  was  mucn  addicted  to  mathe- 
preme  control  over  the  army.  The  polemarch  matics,  and  was  the  first  who  applied  mathe- 
Callimachus  was  in  command  of  the  Atiienian  matical  principles  to  practical  mechanics.  He 
forces  at  the  battie  of  Marathon,  490  B.  0.,  but  also  constructed  various  machines  and  automa* 
this  is  the  latest  known  instance  of  the  tons.  As  a  metaphysician  he  is  supposed  to 
'  polemarch*8  having  exercised  such  authority,  have  furnished  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  with 
ins  duties  being,  in  aftertimes,  confined  to  at-  many  of  their  ideas  and  principles,  l^umerous 
tending  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  alien  residents  of  fragments  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Archytas 
,  Athens,  just  as  the  archon  eponymus  had  the  have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  genuine, 
oare  of  those  of  the  citizens,  to  the  management  some  spurious.  The  best  collection  will  be 
of  tiie  fnneral  games  in  honor  of  such  Athenians  found  in  the  Optueula  OrcBcorum  of  Orellius. 
as  had  fiOlen  in  battie  for  their  country,  and  the  ARCIS-SUB-AITBE,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
superintendence  of  other  similar  rites.  Each  partment  of  Aube;  population,  2,652.  It  con* 
of  theae  three  archons  was  allowed  2  asdstanta,  tains  cotton  and  spinning  manufactories,  manu- 
whoae  appointment  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  factories  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  is  an  entrepot 
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for  iron,  aad  for  the  vooden  wares  made  in  the  homed  the  temple,  and  on  the  spot  where  thef 

Vosges.    Near  this  town,  llCaroh  30,  1814^  Na-  stood  a  ligfat-honse  now  rises. 

poleon  defeated  a  division  of  the  allied  army.  ARCOS,  Rodbioo  Ponos  db    Lbon,  dnke 

AROISZEFFSEI,    Ohbistophsb,    governor-  of,  viceroy  of  Naples   daring   the  insorreo* 

generid  of  Brazil,  born  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  tion  headed  by  Masoniello,  was  born  in  l^ain, 

oentnry,  died  at  Lissa,  in  Poland,  in  1608.    He  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.    Af« 

was  son  of  a  Polish  colonel,  and  left  his  native  ter  filling  several  responsible  stations.  In  1646 

land  on  account  of  his  retigions  opinions,  to  he  was   appointed   viceroy   of  Naples.     He 

enter  the  military  service  of  Holland,  then  at  found  the  people  oppressed  by  many  grievous 

the  height  of  her  glory.    He  rapidly  rose  in  taxes,  imposed  by  we  Spaniards  to  defray  the 

rank,  and  upon  the  conquest  of  Braal  by  the  cost  of  uieir  wars  with  France,  Portugal,  and 

Dutch,  was  appointed  its  govemor-^sneraL    He  other  nations,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  al- 

buiit  extensive  fortifications  at  Rio  Janeiro,  leviate  their  condition,  lost  no  opportunity  of 

Bahia,  and  Pemambuco,  and  beside  being  a  adding  to  their  burdens.    About  this  time  the 

brave  and  skilful  soldier,  was  a  distinguished  French  sent  several   expeditions  against  the 

mathematician.    The  Dutch  caused  a  medal  to  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  and  Arcos  seema  to 

be  struck,  in  commemoration  of  his  services.  have  eagerly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 

AROO,  a  charminff  little  Tyrolese  town,  not  add  to  the  ah-eady  enormous  taxes  exacted 

far  from  the  lake  of  0arda,  in  the  valley  of  the  from  the  people.    His  edict  announcing  this. 

Sarca,  wil^  2,000   inhabitants,  who  support  which  appeared  Jan.  8, 1647,  was  the  dgnal 

themselves  by  the  olive  oil  and  alk  trades.    It  for  a  popular  outbreak,  of  a  most  violent  and 

is  the  residence  of  one  of  the  historical  fami-  sanguinary  nature,  headed  by  Tommaso  Aniel* 

liesofOermany,  represented  at  the  present  day  lo,  a  fisherman,  better  known  as  Masaniello. 

by  Count  Leopold  Arco,  bom  in  1786.    The  The  people  demanded   the   abolition  of  the 

penealogy  of  the  family,  whose  domains  came  tax   on   bread,   and   the   restoration  of  the 

m  1614  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  goes  as  far  inrivileges  <3i  the  emperor  Charles  Y.    Arcofl^ 

back  as  the  12th  century,  and  several  of  tiiie  after  a  vain  attempt  to  appease  them,  took 

counts  have  occupied  civil  and  military  posi-  refuge  in  flight,  but  was  arrested,  and  com- 

tions  of  eminence.     The  most  distinguished  pell^  to   take  an  oath  to  redress  the  publio 

member  of  this  family  was  bom  in  1479,  died  grievances.    Having  succeeded,  shortly  after- 

in  1646 ;  he  was  remarkable  as  a  soldier  and  a  ward,  in  gaining  possesion  of  the  citadel,  he 

Latin  poet  refused  to  ratify  his  promisee,  whereupon  the 

ARCOIE,  a  Tillage  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  insurrection  blazed    forth  with  greater  fury 

Alpone,  16  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Yerona.    It  con-  than  ever,  and  was  partidpated  in  by  all  classes 

tains  1,600  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  for  the  of  eitiz^is.     Finding  resistance    in  vain,  he 

victoiy  gained  there  by  Napoleon  over  the  again  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  but 

Austrians,  Nov.  17, 1796.  dvmingly  took  advantage  of  the  infatuation 

ARQON,  Jbaxt  Claudb  £i1onobb   d*,  sur-  with  vniidh  a  sudden  elevation  to  power  had 

named  Lb  Kioeului>,  a  French  engineer,  who  seized  MasanieUo,  to  work  lus  destruction.  He 

distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of  float*  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  the  royal  palace, 

ing  batteries,  bom  at  Pontarlier  in  1788,  and  humored  his  arrogance,  and  even  saluted  the 

died  in  1800.    He  was  intended  for  the  pul-  pair  with  tiie  title  of  duke  and  duchess,  and 

pit,  but  having  evinced  a  genius  for  drawing  soon  after  procured  his  assassination,  amidst 

plans  of  fortmcations.  he  was  transferred  to  the  acclamations  of  the  fickle  populace.    Pnb« 

the  military  school  of  M^zidres.    He  was  pres*  lie  confidence  in  the  viceroy,  however,  was  not 

ent  in  1780  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  where  l^e  yet  restored,  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 

idea  of  floating  batteries  suggested  itself.    The  fleet  of  Don  John  insured  his  safety,  although 

due  de  Crillon  planned  an  attack  on  Gibraltar,  the  insurrection  was  not  finally  quelled  for 

in  accordance  with  Arson's  suggestions,  but  it  some  months.    Arcos  retired  from  ofBioe  Jan. 

was  not  successfbl.    In  1798  he  distinguished  28,  1648,  just  a  year  after  the  commencement 

himself  in  the  warb  with  Holland,  but  some  of  the  outbreak,  and  died  in  disgrace.    (See 

frdse  charges  having  been  brought  against  him,  Anuilo.) 

he  left  the  army,  and  devoted  himsebT  to  litera-  ARCOT,  a  mfy  and  district  of  British  India, 

ture.    His  most  important  work  is  entitled,  forming  part  of  the  Caraatic,  and  in  the  presiden- 

0(nmder(xUonM  miUta4re$  et  politigtus  sur  lei  ey  of  Madras.    The  city  is  on  the  river  Palanr. 

fortifications^  published  in  1795  at  the  expense  The  district  was  formerly  the  possession  of  an 

of  the  French  government.  independent  sovereign,  but  the  nabob  Auwar- 

ARCONA,  or  Areona.,  a  promontory  fbrm-  ed«deen  was  killed  in  battle  in  1749,  with  an 
ing  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  opponent  supported  by  the  French.  Subse- 
Rugen,  in  the  Baltic  sea.  It  rises  in  steep  quentiy  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Lord  Clive, 
di&  out  of  the  sea,  but  its  surface  is  fertile.  A  who  resisted  the  French  in  a  siege.  It  was 
temple  to  the  god  Bwantewit,  formerly  venera-  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  in  1801  the  city  and 
ted  by  the  Slavonians  of  northern  Germany,  district  were  finally  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
once  stood  here,  together  with  an  old  Yandal  nabob,  they  making  him  an  annual  allowance^ 
castle.  But  in  the  year  1168,  Waldemar  I.,  and  undertaking  to  pay  all  his  creditors,  a  mat- 
king  of  Denmark,  stormed  the   castle,    and  ter  of  no  little  dffloulty,  owing  to  the  con- 
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foaUm  of  hjM  afiatn,  and  the  immenso  amotmt  at  AROTIO  DISCOVERT.  Until  within  a  re- 
the  eUima^  about  185,000,000.  The  city  was  cent  period  it  was  believed  that  Oolnmbus  and 
fortafied,  bat  the  fortifioations  have  been  con-  Cabot  were  the  actnal  first  discoverers  of  the 
verted  into  gardens,  and  so  mnch  only  of  them  American  continent  CareM  researches  on  the 
retained  as  would  serve  for  an  embankment  part  of  northern  antiquarians,  however,  would 
against  the  innnclations  of  the  river.  seem  to  prove,  that  portions  of  the  American 
AROTIO  (Gr.  ap«ror,  bear),  relating  to  the  coast— some  maintain  as  far  south  as  what  is 
north  pole,  the  two  constellations  of  l£e  Qreat  now  Long  Island — ^were  known  to  the  seamen, 
and  little  Bear  being  near  the  north  pole  of  the  sea  kings  of  Norway,  as  early  as  the  9th 
the  heavens. — ^The  Asono  Cibolb  is  a  circle  and  10th  centuries.  Newfoundland  and  Green- 
roond  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  about  lat  land  were  the  regions  best  known  to  these 
67^  SO'.  Neglecting  the  refraction  of  light,  an  rovers,  from  whose  slight  accounts  it  is  snp* 
observer  on  the  arctic  circle  would  have  his  posed  that  the  climate  of  those  regions  was  much 
longest  day  in  summer  Just  24  hours  long,  tiie  milder  at  that  period  than  it  is  now.  In  the 
gun  hiding  half  his  diso  below  the  northern  year  1000  a  Norwegian,  with  a  crew  of  Ice- 
horiA>n  at  midnight  of  that  day.  His  longest  landers,  landed'  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
night  in  winter  would  be  also  5^  hours,  the  sun  which  he  named  Vmland,  This  party  erected 
showing  half  his  diso  in  the  southern  horizon  monuments  on  an  island  in  Baffin^s  bay,  where 
at  mid-day  at  the  winter  solstice.  This  line  they  were  discovered  in  1824.  They  estab- 
boonda  the  north  frigid  cone,  although  that  lished  colonies  on  the  Greenland  coast,  which 
lone  may  also  be  defined  as  of  irregular  shape,  flourished  for  some  years,  making  sreat  gains 
bounded  by  the  isothermal  line  on  which  the  by  the  fisheries,  which  they  pursued  as  far  as 
average  temperature  of  the  year  is  at  the  Lancaster  souna,  and  even  to  Barrow's  straits, 
freezing  point. — Ascrio  Highlands.  The  tract  Greenland  and  Spitzbeigen  were  for  several 
thus  designated  forms  the  north*eastem  angle  centuries  prosperous  colonies.  Iceland,  then  at 
of  the  American  continent,  from  the  mouth  of  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  found  here  a  fair 
the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  field  for  the  enterpriBe  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
bay.  The  surface  of  this  vast  tract  is  rugged  not  only  followed  commerce  and  the  fisheriea 
and  broken,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and  water-  but  propagated  their  faith  in  the  new  land,  and 
oonrseo.  The  climate  of  the  entire  region  is  built  up  numerous  churches  and  convents,  whose 
the  most  severe  on  the  American  continent,  ruins  are  still  found  along  the  Greenland  coasts. 
The  mean  temi>erature  of  the  winter  is  from  The  Icelanders  and  Nortiimen,  then,  were  the 
63^  to  60^  below  the  freezing  point  The  mean  first  arctic  explorers.  Theirs,  however,  was 
temperatnreof  summer  isnotabove4°or  6^F.  an  exploration  which  had  noolject  beyond 
Hie  whole  region  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  is  the  immediate  profit  of  the  adventurers, 
almost  a  desert — Abotio  Ska,  the  ocean  which  They  left  no  records  of  their  voyages  beyond 
washes  the  northern  shores  of  America  and  their  pecuniary  gains  and  the  adventures  they 
Ana,  and  extends  thence  to  tiie  pole.  Those  encountered,  and  seem-  to  have  been  littie 
portions  liearest  the  American  and  Asiatic  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  great  dis- 
coasta  are  blocked  up  by  never-melting  ice,  covery  they  had  made.  As  the  Greenland 
iriliidi  makes  navigation  impossible.  Between  and  Spitzbergen  colonies  perished,  and  the 
tlM  American  coast  and  lat  80^,  numerous  Ht-  most  important  Icelandic  expedition  was  lost 
tie-known  ^  lands "  and  islands  dot  this  ocean,  and  never  heard  from,  whue  Iceland  itself 
Between  lat  80^  and  the  pole,  it  is  now  gener-  and  the  countries  of  the  north  were  dis- 
ally  conceded,  there  lies  a  tract  of  nearly  open  tracted  by  internal  troubles,  no  trace  of  the 
water^known  to  geographers  as  the  open  Polar  discoveries  made  by  these  people  was  communi- 
sea.  The  analogies  of  science  (see  Maury's  cated  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1880,  two 
**  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea*^,  as  well  as  the  Venetian  naviffators,  Zeni  by  name,  voyaged  to 
disoov^es  of  Eime,  Ingl^eld,  and  Belcher,  all  the  north,  and  brought  back  tidings  of  what 
go  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  open  sea.  In  they  had  seen.  Their  discoveries,  however, 
Kane's  expedition,  the  view  of  this  water  was  resulted  in  nothing  important  In  1497  the 
obtained  from  a  precipitous  headland,  hi  lat  Oabots,  John  and  Sebastian,  landed  at  Labrador, 
Sio  2S'  N.  and  kng.  65^  85^  W.  Dr.  Kane  and  afterward  projected  a  voyage  toward  the 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  regarding  the  north  pole.  They  penetrated  as  fiir  as  07^  80' 
water  here  seen  as  an  icdess  open  sea:  N.,  that  is  to  say,  about  half  way  up  Davis's 
straits.    This  may  be  called  the  first  actnal 

kJt4 ^^SS^:ti^'S:^1iu^'i»7:oSS^  "«'^«™  ««P"<»«^  J^T-  ^Oolumbu,  set  out 

mOm,  upon  his  voyage  with  the  object  of  discovering 

«Miaaiiiiiibcok«Bbeit4irMUdiMiS6iiiii«i]idiam«ur,«x^  Seem  to  have  been  animated  by  the  same  de- 

tytod  to  tbe  lontk^           ,  ..  ^      ,  ^  _^  "^f©-   Pinding  a  continent  barring  tiieir  progress 

l44tttei5r.J?*J<jr2i^^  dh-ectiy  westward,  tiiey  at  once  sketched  away 

w&ift  Of  other  lea.  north,  thinking  to  sail  westward,  around  its 

^4^DiiA^bM  fHauOM  Mid  irattr  aky  tnvMted  tlio  northern  tenn&us,  and  tims  reach  tiie  much 

_&  Crowds  o<iiiigntoryblidiw«nolifrT«dtliioiigiiig  its  desired  Oathay.  These,  then,  were  the  first  seek- 
ers for  the  nortii-west  passage.    The  next  ex- 

TOL. 
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Eloren  were  the  brothers  Oorteroal,  who  made  the  Banie  year.  The  next  year  he  tried  agaan, 
1  all  8  voyages^  penetrating  as  far  as  60^  N^  bat^  finding  his  way  impeded  by  large  masses 
bat  resolting  in  nothing  bat  disaster  to  the  of  ice,  he  returned  and  sailed  westward,  and, 
adrentarers  and  loss  of  hfe.  This  was  in  1500,  searching  along  the  Amerioan  coast  for  a  pas- 
'1/2,%  In  1558  SirHaghWiUoa^b7  was  sent  sage  way,  discovered  the  bay  of  New  xork 
oat  by  the  Masooyy  company  to  find  a  N.  £.  and  the  river  which  yet  bears  his  name.  In 
passage  to  Oathay  and  India.  He  penetrated  to  1610  Hudson  set  sail  upon  a  4th  expedition. 
Nova  Zembla,  was  driven  back  by  the  ice  as  He  sailed  up  the  strait  named  after  him,  into 
far  as  the  month  of  the  Arzina  in  Lapland,  and  the  month  of  Hudson's  bdy,  penetrating  several 
here  the  gallant  commander  and  his  crew  were  hundred  miles  further  than  any  one  had  ever 
afterward  found  frosen  to  death.  In  1576-'78,  gone  before,  to  the  west.  The  expedition  win- 
James  Frobisher  made  8  voyages  to  the  north-  tered  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
west.  He  discovered  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  bay.  Their  progress  in  the  spring  was  beset 
strait  and  Frobisher's  strait  leading  into  Hud-  with  many  difficulties.  They  met  with  storms, 
son's  bay.  Beyond  this  no  material  result  the  provisions  gave  out^  the  crew  mutinied; 
was  achieved.  These  were  the  first  voyages  and,  finally,  a  portion  of  the  mutineers  re- 
on  which  we  hear  of  scientific  investigations  turned  to  England,  but  .without  Hudson,  who 
being  made.  In  1578  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  perished  by  the  way.  It  was  now  supposed 
relative  of  Sir  Walter  Baleijzh,  received  author-  that  Hudson's  bay  was  a  great  outlet  into  the 
ity  to  make  a  voyage  of  disoovery  on  the  Pacific  waters,  and  sanguine  expectations  were 
Amerioan  continenL  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  entertained  that  here  would  be  found  the  de- 
the  practicability  of  a  north-west  passage.  A  siderated  north-west  passage.  Within  the  next 
diBcouree  of  hiaupon  the  sulgect  is  yet  extant.  6  years  several  expeditions  were  made  into 
Of  Sir  Humphrey's  marvellous  adventures  and  Hudson's  bay ;  and  two  important  channels^ 
chivalrous  bearing  on  his  voyage  of  explora-  Fox  channel  and  Sir  Thomas  Bowe's  Welcome^ 
tion,  asthese  were  practically  wiuiout  result,  we  were  partially  explored.  In  1616  Baffin  ex- 
have  not  space  to  ^ve  det^  here.  Next  fol-  nlored  pretfy  thoroughly  the  bay  called  after 
lowed  (1585-'88)  Davis,  who  made  more  im-  him,  even  entering  the  mouth  of  Lancaster 

f»rtant  accessions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sound.  Baffin's  survey  was  very  exact,  and  for 
olar  sea  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  Tq>ward  of  50  years  after  his  explorations^  no 
first  fairly  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his  navigator  penetrated  beyond  him.  Meantime, 
name^  and  surveyed  portions  of  the  coast  of  however,  tiie  Russians  were  actively  exploring 
Greenland.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  in  another  direction.  By  overland  expeditions 
these  and  other  navigators^  Danes,  French,  and  through  Siberia,  and  by  vessels  threugh  Behr- 
Dutch,  were  stimulated  to  energetic  efforts  for  ing's  strait,  they  sought  to  establish  the  practi- 
finding  a  northern  passage  to  India,  in  great  cability  of  a  passage  to  the  north-east.  It  was 
part  because  Spain,  then  in  her  gloir  and  on  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  extreme 
power,  monopolized  the  traffic  across  the  At-  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  first 
lantio  and  Indian  oceans,  and  dealt  summarily  doeely  remarked.  Notwithstanding  the  ill 
with  all  intruders.  The  Dutch  persevered  in  successes  of  divers  expeditions,  the  Bussian 
their  search  for  a  north-east  passage.  William  government  persevered.  In  1741  Behring  set 
Barents  made  8  voyages  in  this  direction,  1594  sail  with  an  e^roedition  firom  the  harbor  of  St. 
-'96.  He  and  his  orew  suffered  mudi,  struggled  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Petrepaulovski)  in  Kamt- 
manfuUy  against  difficulties  of  which  they  could  chatka.  The  crew  suffered  greatly  on  this  ex- 
have  had  no  conception  when  they  set  out  on  pedition.  After  various  buffbtings  before  se- 
their  voyages^  and  for  which  they  were  but  vere  galea,  having  twice  made  the  American 
inadequately  prepared ;  but,  so  fur  as  the  prime  coast  and  oeen  driven  off  to  sea,  the  commander 
object  of  their  expedition  was  conoerned,  ao-  (Behring)  died ;  the  vessels  were  wrecked ;  the 
oompliahed  nothing  materiaL  Barents  himself  crews  wintered  on  an  island  known  as  Behring's 
perished  on  the  8d  voyage,  when  his  crew  island;  built  a  small  vessel  the  following  spring; 
were  in  boats  near  the  Icy  cape,  a  headland  of  and  finally  reached  Kamtchatka  Aug.  25,  the 
Bussian  America,  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  We  year  after  they  sailed.  We  have  qpaoe  only 
now  come  to  Henry  Hudson.  He  set  out  in  to  make  bare  mention  of  the  expeditions 
1607,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Muscovy  com-  in  1760  of  Shalarof^  who  perished  of  starva- 
pany.  His  instructions  develop  a  new  trait  and  tion  with  all  his  crew;  of  Andrcdeff;  and  of 
phase  in  aratio  explorations.  Ue  was  ordered  to  Capt.  BUlings,  who  started  from  the  mouth  of 
steer  directly  toward  the  north  pole.  He  reach-  tibie  Kolyma  in  Siberia.  None  of  these  resulted 
ed  lat  8P  80',  steering  due  north  along  the  in  important  additions  to  the  stock  of  geograph- 
ooastofSpitzber^n,  and  returned  convinced  that  ical  knowledge;  and  so  we  come  to  thelast  of 
a  passi^B^  across  m  that  direction  was  impossible  the  Bussian  effi>rt&— the  idedge  expeditions  of 
of  attainment  The  following  year  (1608)  he  Yon  Wrangell  and  Anjou,  between  the  years 
tried  the  north-east  passage,  which  was  then  a  1820-'28.  These  explorers  penetrated  to  lat.  70° 
favorite  route  with  those  who  believed  in  tiie  51'  K.  long.  157°  25'  W.,  and  reported  an  open 
praotioability  of  reaching  the  Lidies  by  the  sea  in  the  distant  north,  which  precluded  ftir- 
north.  He  pushed  fi>rward  as  far  as  practi-  ther  operations  with  sledges.  The  natives  whom 
cable  for  the  ice  (about  lat  75°),  and  returned  they  met  at  various  poiats^  spoke  of  land  still 
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tether  norlib.  They  did  not  see  it,  however.  The  rounded  them  in  this  latitade  withont  eneomi- 
BosBUui  government  eeems  now  to  have  been  tering  great  danger.  One  of  the  ships,  the  Do- 
vuwiUingly  satisfied  of  the  impracticabili^  of  a  rothea,  being  mnch  shattered  by  the  ice,  the  ez- 
north-eaBt  passage,  and  the  extreme  difficnlties  pedition  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  2  ves- 
tfctfi&ding  explorations  in  the  ocean  to  the  north  sels  retained  home  without  aocomplishing  any 
oCStbena;  aLedge  navigation  being  interrupted  material  result  beyond  maldng  some  interesting 
hj  large  tracts  of  open  water,  while  naval  ex-  experiments  on  the  elliptical  figare  of  the  earth, 
plorations  were  rendered  yet  more  impossible  on  the  refraction  of  the  air  in  hi^  latitudes, 
by  the  vast  fields  of  ice  which  constantly  guard  and  on  magnetic  phenomena. — ^With  the  other 
the  Siberian  coasts. — We  return  now  to  tiie  expedition  it  was  proposed  to  explore  the  great 
British  navigators,  between  whom  and  the  openings  reported  by  Baffin  to  exist  at  the 
Americans  ^e  perils  and  honors  of  arctic  western  extreme  of  Baffin's  bay,  and  to  report 
exploration  were  henceforth  to  be  divided,  fully  upon  the  state  of  the  coasts  and  waters 
Qadson's  bay  was  yet  considered  a  great  visited,  with  the  scientific  phenomena  witness- 
outlet  towaid  the  north-west,  and  m  1748  ed.  The  expedition  sailed  April  18,  1818. 
the  British  parliament  offered  a  reward  oi  They  passed  along  the  Greenland  coast;  met 
£90,000  to  the  crew  who  should  accom-  ice  first  off  Waygat  island;  saw  natives  further 
plish  a  passage  north-west  by  way  of  Hud-  along,  who  refused  with  horror  their  biscuit 
son's  bay.  Between  1709-'72  a  Mr.  Heame  and  sweetmeats,  but  drank  train-oil;  saw,  for 
made  three  overland  journeys  north  toward  the  first  time,  red  snow ;  passed  Wostenholm 
the  Polar  sea.  In  the  8d  he  discovered  and  sound,  looked  into  Smith's  strait,  steered  south 
traced  to  its  month  the  Ooppermine  river.  In  idong  the  western  shore  past  Smith's  sound; 
17T8  Gapt  Phipps  (Lord  Mulgrave)  was  sent  and  finally,  Aug.  80,  entered  Lancaster 
out  with  instructions  to  reach  the  north  pole,  sound.  They  were  now  arrived  upon  unex- 
iVom  this  time  forth  the  arctic  ex^dorations  plored  ground,  and  the  crews  first  entertained 
were  no  longer  merely  for  purposes  of  advan*  the  feelings  of  discoverers.  It  was  not  sup* 
taging  commerce,  but  in  great  part  for  soien-  posed  that  Lancaster  sound  was  in  point  of  fact 
tino  objects,  and  with  the  purpose  of  eluddat-  more  than  a  bay,  and  the  vessels  were  steered 
ing  various  geographical  and  scientific  prob-  into  it  with  many  misgivings.  After  sailing  up 
lems,  and  satismng  an  intelligent  cariosity,  some  60  miles  it  was  wou^^t  that  land  was  dis- 
Fhipps,  sdling  slong  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  covered,  extending  oompletel  v  across  fh>m 
leached  lat  80^  48' — ^not  so  far  north  as  shore  to  shore  of  the  suppoeea  bay;  and,  the 
Hudson,  who  attained  61^  80'  in  160T.  In  1776  weather  threatening  a  storm,  the  vessels  were 
Oapt  Oook  sailed  on  Ms  last  and  fatal  expedi-  put  about  After  exploring  the  coast  to  the 
tion,  with  instructions  to  attempt  the  Polar  sea,  southward  and  eastward  for  some  distance,  tiie 
by  way  of  Behring's  straits.  He  penetrated  only  vessels  returned  to  England,  where  they  ar- 
to  lat  70^  46'.  From  his  great  experience  and  rived  in  October  (1818).  Oapt  Boss  reported 
floooees  as  a  navigator  ardent  expectations  were  Lancaster  sound  to  be  a  bay  through  which 
entertained  that  he  would  accomplish  what  no  there  was  no  practicable  outiet  to  the  ocean 
one  eke  had  succeeded  in.  A  vessel  was  de-  beyond.  In  this  opinion  several  of  his  officers 
spatohed  to  Baffin's  bay,  there  to  await  him.  by  no  means  agreed ;  and  it  ^)pears  that  he 
But  in  vain.  The  ice  he  found  to  form  a  solid  failed  to  convince  the  scientific  public  of  Eng- 
banier  entirely  across  his  path.  Previous  to  land  of  the  correctness  of  his  view.  lieut  Par- 
Cook's  expedition  the  conditions  of  the  parlia-  ry,  who  was  as  positive  and  sangnlne  that  Lan- 
mentary  reward  had  been  extended  so  as  to  in*  caster  inlet  was  a  sound  as  was  Boss  that  it  was 
dode  any  northern  passage  for  ships,  and  an  ad-  a  bay,  was  intrusted  with  another  expedition 
ditional  reward  of  £5,000  was  offered  to  tiie  wherewith  to  establish,  if  possible,  the  fact 
crew  that  should  penetrate  to  within  1^  of  the  The  Heda  was  his  own  vessel  The  Griper, 
pole.  In  1789,  Mackenzie,  in  a  land  expedi*  under  the  command  d  Lieut  liddon,  was  the 
tion,  discovered' and  traced  to  its  mouth  the  consort.  The  expedition  numbered  94  men,  and 
zirer  called  after  him,  without,  however,  achiev-  was  fitted  out  with  provisions  for  2  years. 
fofg  any  other  result  The  next  2  expedi-  The  vessels  sidled  May  11, 1819;  first  fell  in 
tiona  set  sail  in  1818,  one  under  the  command  of  with  ice  June  18,  and  found  themselves  firm- 
Oapt.  Boss  and  Lieut  Parry  to  discover  the  ly  beleaguered  on  the  26tii.  They  entered  Lan- 
north-west  ifflissage;  the  otiier  under  Oapt  Bu-  caster  sound  July  80.  But  it  was  not  till 
ehaa  and  Lieut  (Sir  John)  Franklin,  to  pene-  Aug.  8  that  both  vessels  were  able  to  lay  their 
tnte  to  the  north  pole.  Of  the  last-mentioned  course  fairly  up  the  channel  Then  tiiey  made 
eipedition  the  objects  were,  of  course,  entire-  a  rapid  run  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  Barrow's 
ly  acientifio.  The  commanders  were  instructed  straits,  passLog  divers  islands,  bays,  and  head- 
to  pass  northward  between  Spitzbergen  and  lands,  naming  them  as  the^  passed,  and  finally 
Qreenland  withont  stop,  and  to  make  every  ef-  reached  the  mouth  of  Prmce  Begent's  inlet 
Ibrt  to  reach  the  north  pole.  They  found  the  They  had  now  advanced  farther  than  any  mari- 
temperatore  along  the  western  ^ore  of  Spitz*  ners  had  ever  gone  before  tiiiem.  They  were 
beigen  onexpectedly  mfld.  But  they  did  not  approaching  the  magnetic  pole,  and  found  the&r 
SDooeed  in  penetrating  further  than  84^  84',  compasses  of  little  use.  The^  entertained  the 
and  did  not  get  clear  of  the  ice  which  sur*  most  sanguine  hopes  of  achieving  the  great  ob* 
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jeot  of  tiUB  and  other  ezpeditiona— a  north-west  canoes  and  supplies  from  Fort  Enterprise  to  tl 

passage.    They  pushed  forward,  meeting  and  Ooppermine,  80  mile&  embarked  on  tnat  strear 

overooming,  or  avoiding  varions  obstacles,  nntil  ana  floated  seaward.    They  reached  the  8< 

Sept  4^  when  Parry  annonnoed  to  his  delist-  July  18,  and  immediately  commenced  paddlli 

ed  crew  that,  having  passed  the  110th  parallel  to  the  east    They  sailed  and  paddled  aloi 

of  longitude,  they  were  entitled  to  the  reward  shore  650  miles,  and  imagined  themselves  upc 

of  £6,^00  offered  by  parliament  for  this  achieve^  the  point  of  emerging  into  the  vast  Arctic  ocea: 

ment.    On  Sept  20  they  were  imbedded  in  ice,  when,  to  their  dismay,  they  discovered  tb: 

and  ftirther  progress  was  stopped.    They  cut  they  had  just  reached  uie  bottom  of  a  huge  ba; 

their  way  out  and  returned  to  Jftelville  idand,  With  but  8  days^  provisions  remaining,  th( 

where  they  prepared  to  spend  the   winter,  sadly  turned  back,  S^t  1,  and,  unable  eve 

Here  they  made  observations,  collected  sped-  to  reach  their  starting  point,  built  2  smc 

mens,  noticed  the  different  animals  which  con-  canoes  of  the  larger  ones,  and  ascended  Ho< 

stitute  the  limited  fauna  of  that  region,  and,  river,  a  short  distance  west  of  Point  Tumagai 

when  the  weather  permitted,  made  excursions  the  spot  where  they  gave  up  further  progre 

to  different  parts  of  the  island,  finding — partic-  eastward.    Short  of  food,  in  a  country  deserts 

ularly  on  the  western  shore— mosses,  a  dwarf  even  by  the  few  animds  which  supply  the  scan 

willow,  saxifrage,  and  some  small  grass  in  tJie  larder  of  the  arctic  voyager,  ill  provided  wi 

spring.    On  June  1  of  the  following  year  it  all  that  could  facilitate  thdr  progress,  eatii 

was  yet  very  cold.    By  the  2d  week  in  June  the  remains  of  their  old  shoes  and  whatev 

the  ground  was  to  some  extent  thawed  out,  scraps  of  leather  they  had,  obliged  from  e 

and   travelling  was   rendered   difficult     On  hanstion  to  abandon  their  canoes  when  th< 

Aug.  2  the  mass  of  ice  which  had  confined  came  to  rapids,  subsisting,  at  the  last,  up< 

the  ships  in  their  harbor  broke  up  and  floats  rock  tripe  and  the  mosses  which  they  cou 

ed  out,  setting  the  explorers  at  uberty.    By  gather  by  the  way,  disappointed  in  findii 

the   16th   they  were  again  imbedded  in  ice,  assistance  at  a  station  where  they  had  e 

having   made   but  little   advance.     Fincting  pected  it,  the  sufferings  of  tins  party  we 

their  westward  progress  entirely  barred,  they  almost  unparalleled,  and  such  as  but  few  m* 

finally  put  about  for  home,  reaching  Britain  in  could  have  endured.     They  lost  2  of  th< 

safety,  and  with  the  crews  in  a  healthy  con-  companions,  and  reached,  in  July,  1822,  Yo 

dition.     So   successful  a  voyage  raised  high  Factoiy,  whence   they  had   started  8  ye« 

the  expectations  of  aU  interested,  and  it  was  before.     In  these  8  years  they  had  accoi 

determined  to  send  Parry  out  again.    He  ao-  plished  a  Journey  of  over  6,500  miles,  wil 

oordin^y  sailed,  in  conunand  of  the  Heda  and  out  accomplishing  that  which  they  had  \ 

Fury,  m  May,  1821,  with  instructions  to  make  themselves  to  do,  or  proving  aught  but  tl: 

for  Kepulse  bay,  by  way  of  Hudson's  straits.  Christian  fortitude  and  perseverance  suffice 

with  the  expectation  of  thus  avoiding  much  ot  overcome  even  the  greatest  obstacles.    Mes 

the  ice  which  had  defeated  the  previous  expe-  time,  Captains  Parry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Fury  a 

dition.    Before  this,  however,  in  September,  Hecla,  made  Southampton  island,  the  termic 

1819,  an  overland  ei4>^^o^  ^^  0^^  ^^^  ^^  o^  Hudson's  strait,  early  in  Auglnst,  1821,  a 

York  Factory,  on  the  western  shore  of  Hudson's  immediately  steered  to  the  north,  up  Fo 

bay,  with  instructions  to  explore  the  northern  channel.     Passing  a  bay  hitherto  nnknov 

coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cop-  which  they  named  after  the  duke  of  York,  tb 

permine,  eastward.    This  expediti<m  consisted  entered  Bepulse  bay,  in  the  hope  of  finding  h< 

of  Lieut  Sir  John   Franklin,  Dr.  Sir  John  an  outlet  toward  the  Arctic  ocean.    Leieiv] 

Bichardson,  two  midshipmen,  Messrs.  Hood  and  Bepulse  bay,  they  started  upon  the  eirolorati 

Back,  and  a  seaman  named  Hepburn.    In  the  ofa  hitherto  entirely  unknown  region.  Theyn 

event  of  Parry's  making  the  coast,  on  lus  1st  with  many  difficulties,  and  made  slow  progre 

expedition,  the  two  expeditions  were  to  co-  finding  it  necessary  to  explore  every  inaentati 

operate.    They  reached  Chipewyan  on  March  of  the  coast  in  Uie  hope  of  finding  somewhi 

26,  having  accomplished  a  foot  journey  of  866  the  hoped-for  outlet  toward  the  sea.    Towi 

miles,  wim  the  weather  so  intensely  cold  that  the  close  of  September,  t^e  ice  began  to  ac* 

the  mercury  sank  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermome*  mulate,  and  Parry  was  obliged  to  cut  intc 

ter  and  then  froze.    Li  July,  1820,  they  travel-  large  floe,  and  make  there  a  winter  harbor 

led  600  miles  more  to  Fort  Enterprise,  where  his  veesds.    The  winter  was  devoted  to  vari< 

the  party  wintered,  while  Mr.  (Sir  George)  Badl^  sdentifio  experiments.    The  ships  were  visi 

the  midshipman,  returned  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  several  occasions  by  Esquimaux,  who,  he 

to  hurry  along  the  suppUes  necessary  for  the  ever,  could  (^ve  iheax  no  information  concern 

next  season's  operations.    Mr.  Back,  after  in-  the  country  ^ey  lived  in.    It  was  July  bef< 

nmnerable  hardships,  returned  to  Fort  Enter-  they  were  once  even  fi:ee  of  ice,  and  able 

prise  March  17,  1821,  having  travelled  over  mi£e  progress  on  their  voyage.    It  was  n 

1,100  miles,  sometimes  two  or  three  days  with-  the  entrance  of  Lyon  inlet  where  they  1 

out  tasting  food,  with  no  covering  at  ni^t  but  wintered.    They  made  their  way  to  the  noi 

a  blanket  and  deerskin,  and  with  l£e  thermome-  up  Fox  channel,  slowly,  against  a  current  t 

ter  ranging  between  47^  and  67^  below  zero.  On  tmg  to  the  southward,  and  reached,  Aug. 

June  80, 1821,  the  party,  having  dragged  their  the  small  island  of  Igloolik,  situated  at 
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mtronoe  of  a  straiti  whieh  they  -were  deter-  14',  long.  1S6®  67',  1,046  miles  from  Great  Slare 
nnnedtopafistlirongb.  This  Btrait,  called  after-  lake.  Here,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
irard  the  strait  of  the  Fnry  and  Heda,  was  Arctic  ocean,  Franklin  had  the  moumfiil  privi- 
filled  with  ice.  The  ships  were  long  detained,  lege  of  nnfnrling  to  the  cold  breeze  a  banner 
reached  the  middle  of  the  strait  only  in  Sep-  presented  to  him  by  his  wife  for  this  purpose, 
tember,  and  were  obHged  to  retnm  to  Igloo-  as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  bat  a  few  days 
Ilk,  for  the  winter,  Oct  80.  Another  winter  before  his  departm^  She  died  the  day  after 
(1822-^28)  was  passed  here.  The  next  spring  he  left  England.  On  June  28, 1826,  the  whole 
proved  unfavorable.  The  expeditions  by  land  party  aaain  started  fix)m  their  quarters,  down 
were  able  to  effect  bat  little,  on  account  of  the  the  Mackenzie.  The  expedition  separated,  ac- 
extreme  ruggedness  of  the  shore.  The  first  cording  to  the  previously  plaoned  course  of 
week  in  Augost  was  past  before  the  ships  were  operations.  Franklin,  going  to  the  westward, 
released  from  their  icy  harbor ;  and  Parry,  who  reached  the  sea,  and  penetrated  as  far  west  as 
saw  all  advance  to  the  north  barred,  even  then.  Return  Beel^  in  lat.  70^  24',  and  long.  149^  87'  W., 
by  vast  masses  of  ice,  returned  home,  arriving  whence,  on  Aug.  18,  he  set  out  on  his  return 
in  England  in  Oct.  1828.  So  fiir  but  little  had  for  the  Mackenzie,  the  weather  turning  bad, 
been  accomplished.  But  the  government  was  and  he  being  unaware  that  Beechey  was  waiting 
not  discouraged,  and  the  explorers  seem  to  have  for  him  but  146  miles  to  the  westward.  The 
been  ever  hopeful,  and  ever  ready  for  new  latter,  in  the  Blossom,  had  passed  through 
trials  and  sufferings.  Four  expeditions  were  Behring's  strait  and  anchored  near  Ohamisso 
now  fitted  out  The  1st,  consisting  of  2  ships,  island,  in  Eotzebue  sound,  on  July  22.  He 
imder  Parry,  was  to  try  Prince  Begent's  inlet,  waited  here  till  the  season  advancing  made  fur- 
which  it  was  supposed  would  be  found  to  open  ther  stay  dangerous;  and  then  sailed  for  Petro- 
at  its  southern  extreme,  into  that  great  open  paulovski.  The  following  year  (1827)  he  again 
Arctic  sea,  of  which  so  much  was  hoped.  The  anchored  in  Eotzebue  sound,  but  of  course  did 
2d  party,  under  the  command  of  Franklin,  was  not  meet  Franklin's  party  as  he  had  hoped. 
to  descend  the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  sea,  and  Franklin  traced  the  coast  for  874  miles  from 
there  divide,  one  party  turning  to  the  east,  the  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  E[is  voyage  ex- 
other  endeavoring  to  penetrate  westward,  even  tended  over  2,000  miles.  The.  other  party 
to  BQhring's  straits.  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  (under  Dr.  Richardson)  accomplished  but  little. 
Blossom,  was  despatched  around  Cape  Horn,  to  sfuling  along  an  uninteresting  shore.  The 
sail  through  Behring's  straits  and  make  head-  whole  expedition  wintered  at  (rreat  Bear  lake, 
way  to  the  east  as  far  as  Eotzebue  sound,  where  where  Franklin  instituted  a  series  of  observa- 
he  was  to  wait  for  Franklin's  overland  party,  tions  on  terrestrial  magnetism.  As  his  winter 
The  4th  expedition  (Capt  Lyon,  in  the  Griper)  quarters  la^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mOg- 
was  to  pass  to  the  south  of  Southampton  netic  pole  m>m  Parry's,  who  made  similar  ob- 
island  up  Sir  Thomas  Bowe's  Welcome,  to  servatlons,  it  follows,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Bepulse  bay;  then  to  cross  the  Mel^e  isth-  Franklin,  that  *'for  the  same  months,  at  the 
muS|  and  survey  the  coast  as  far  as  Frank-  interval  of  only  one  year.  Capt.  Parry  and  my- 
lin^s  Point  Tumagmn.  TlnB  expedition  was  un-  self  were  making  hourly  observations  on  2 
fortunate;  the  ve^el  was  twice  nearly  wrecked,  needles^  the  north  ends  of  which  pointed  almost 
and  the  expedition  was  abandoned  when  yet  direcUy  toward  each  other,  though  our  actual 
80  mUes  distant  fit)m  Bepulse  bay.  Parry's  distance  did  not  exceed  855  geographical  miles; 
axpedition  sailed  in  May,  1824,  entered  Lancas-  and  while  the  needle  of  Port  Bowen  was  in* 
ter  sound  in  September,  sot  into  the  ice,  and  creasing  its  westerly  direction,  ours  was  increas- 
was  obliged  to  winter  in  rort  Bowen,  near  the  ing  its  easterly,  and  the  contrary — ^the  variation 
entrance  of  the  sound.  The  following  Jidy,  being  west  at  Port  Bowen,  and  east  at  Fort 
when  starting  forward  again,  the  Fury  was  Fraidlin — a  beautiful  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
wrecked,  and  Parry  returned  to  England  in  the  the  solar  influence  on  the  daily  variation." — ^We 
Heda,  with  a  double  crew.  The  only  object  now  come  again  to  an  expedition  whose  object 
gained  by  this  disastrous  expedition  was  a  con-  was  to  reach  the  north  pole.  In  1806  Mr. 
trivanco  whereby  the  compass  was  made  to  Scoresby,  a  whaleman  and  private  discoverer, 
work  perfectiy  imder  all  drcomstances,  and  in  had  penetrated  as  fkr  as  81^  80'  north,  further 
an  places,  no  matter  how  near  the  magnetic  than  any  one  had  gone  before  him.  Buchanand 
polc^  thus  obviating  a  most  serious  difficiuty  in  Franklin  so  completelv  failed  in  the  ship  expe- 
arctio  navigation.  This  was  aocompMied  by  dition  in  1818,  that  Mr.  Scoresby  was  led  to 
simply  placing  a  small  circular  plate  of  iron  advise  an  expedition  to  proceed  by  boats  so 
near  the  compass. — ^We  come  now  to  Frank-  fixed  on  sledges  as  to  be  easily  dragged  over  the 
lin's  expedition.  The  officers  forming  his  ice.  Capt.  Parry  received  the  command  of  an 
staff  were  Dr.  Richardson,  Deut  Back,  Mr.  expedition  fitted  out  in  accordance  with  this 
EendaD,  and  Mr.  T.  Drununond,  a  naturalist  idea.  Two  boats,  covered,  well  built,  and  set 
The^  arrived  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  July,  1826 ;  upon  sledges,  were  to  be  landed  upon  the 
paned  on  to  Great  Bear  lake,  where  the  party  northern  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  whence  they 
were  to  winter ;  and  thence  a  small  party  were  to  be  dragged  or  sailed  as  ice  or  water 
with  Franklin  descended  the  Mackenzie  to  the  presented  itself.  It  was  June  20,  1827,  be- 
■es^  which  they  reached  at  a  point  in  laU  69^  fore  Parry  started  with  lus  boats,  which  con- 
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talned  71  dajB*  proTinons.  They  met  with  appearing  among  the  orew,  it  was  finiiQj  deemed 
many  diffionlties  from  the  oataet— thin  ioe,  heat  to  abandon  the  ship,  and  with  the  boats 
rongh  icO)  abort  tracts  of  water  interspersed  on  sLedges  to  make  for  the  place  of  the  Faiy's 
with  shorter  tracts  of  ice ;  and  snow-blindness  former  wreck.  After  almost  incredible  hard- 
among  the  crews.  The  last  evil  they  obyiated  ships  and  sufferings,  they  reached  this  spot 
by  travelling  altogether  at  niffh^  completely  July  1,  188S,  haying  left  their  ship  April  28. 
reversing  the  nsoal  order  of  living,  and  for  Here,  on  Fnry  beach,  thev  were  obliged  to 
many  days  sleeping  regolarly  by  day  and  push-  pass  another  winter— 1882«*^88.  The  crews  sof- 
ing  forward  by  night.  So  slow  was  their  pro-  fered  much.  Several  died,  and  many  othera 
gress  that  in  6  days  of  nnremitting  exertions,  were  sick.  They  started  again  for  the  open 
from  Jane  24  to  29,  they  made  but  10  miles  sea  July  8.  1883,  and  Aug.  26  desoriea  a 
due  north.  Setting  outwit  the  hope  of  reaching  vessel,  whi<m  took  them  <m  board.  Thecap- 
the  pole,  they  finally  willingly  oompromiaed  on  tdn  refused,  at  first  to  believe  that  Oap- 
the  88d  degree.  Even  this  they  were  not  dee-  tain  Boss  and  his  crew  stood  before  him. 
tined  to  reach.  The  ice  on  which  they  travelled  They  had  been  given  up  for  dead,  fbr  2 
moved  to  the  south,  in  a  body,  about  as  fast  as  years  past  On  Sept  80,  1888,  they  reached 
they  could  move  northward,  and,  on  reaching  the  Orkneys,  having  been  absent  sinoe  May, 
82^  45',  they  gave  up.  They  were  then  by  ob-  1829.  In  Feb.  1888,  Back,  with  Dr.  King,  a 
servation  distant  from  the  Heda  172  miles.  To  naturalist  and  surgeon,  left  England  for  an  over- 
attain  this  distance  thev  had  actually  passed  land  expedition  in  search  of  Boss's  party.  They 
over  292  miles  of  ice  and  water ;  and  having  to  reached  Fort  Besolution,  on  the  Great  Bear 
make  several  of  their  days'  Journeys  over  8  or  lake,  August  8.  They  passed  on  to  Muskox 
4  times  on  account  of  tiie  moving  ice,  it  was  lake,  to  the  north  and  east,  but  returned 
calculated  that  they  reidly  travell^  668  miles,  to  winter  at  Fort  Beliance,  where  they 
They  got  back  firom  this  moat  discouraging  and  suffered  terribly  frt>m  scarcity  of  food,  and  a 
laborious  expedition  Aug.  21,  thus  signaUy  temperature  which  brought  the  thermometer 
frdling  in  the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  reach  to  102°  below  the  freezing  point  Back  says, 
the  pole  by  going  direct  over  the  icy  barrier  ^  On  one  occasion,  while  washing  my  flioe 
which  guards  it  a  project  which  bore  upon  its  ioithin  Uireefiet  of  th§  fire^  my  hidr  was  acto- 
&ce  more  likelihood  of  success  than  any  other  ally  dotted  with  ice  before  I  had  time  to  dry 
ever  devised  for  the  same  object — We  come  it"  On  April  26,  when  they  were  preparing 
next  to  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  Sir  Felix  to  start  for  the  sesrcoast  to  the  north  and  east 
Booth,  and  commanded  by  Oapt.  Boss  and  his  they  received  news  of  the  safety  of  Boss  and 
nephew,  Commander  (Sir  James)  Boss,  in  the  his  parfy.  On  June  28  they  launched  their 
Victory,  a  vessel  fitted  to  use  steam  in  calm  boats  on  the  Tlilew-ee-choh  river;  whidi, 
weather.  The  object  was  to  find  a  north-west  they  hoped,  would  take  them  to  the  rolar  sea. 
passage  by  some  cmening  leading  out  of  Prince  After  a  most  difficult  navigation  of  680  miles, 
Begent's  inlet  The  Victory  sailed  in  May,  they  finally,  July  29,  reached  the  ocean,  at 
1829;  entered  Prince  Begent's  inlet  Aug.  9;  lat  67"^  11'  K  and  long.  94"*  80'  W.,  about 
made  the  scene  of  the  Fury's  wredL  on  the  12th ;  87  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine, 
andj  on  the  16th,  reached  the  furthest  point  Its  whole  course  ran  through  a  country  without 
achieved  by  Parry,  whose  explorations  it  was  a  single  tree— *' an  iron-ribbed  coun^,"  Back 
intended  to  follow  np.  They  now  met  with  calls  it,  '*  desolate,  but  abounding  in  game." 
many  difficulties  from  the  ice.  Amid  these.  They  now  pushed  on  along  shore,  but  met  with 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  constant  impediments,  and  were  finally,  Aug. 
they  worked  their  way  along  800  miles  of  14, obliged  to  turnback.  The  extreme  point 
hitherto  undiscovered  coast,  and  finally  reached  they  reached  was  in  lat  68^  18'  N.  and  lonff. 
a  point  only  about  200  mfles  distant  from  the  94°  68'  W.  The  entire  line  of  coast  was  level, 
extreme  point  reached  by  Franklin  on  his  last  and  devoid  of  vegetation.  They  arrived  at 
expedition  fix)m  the  westward.  As  the  shore  Fort  Beliance  Sept  17,  having  been  near- 
here  suddenly  trended  to  the  westward,  the  ly  4  months  away,  and  having  travelled  over 
voyagers  now  entertained  strong  hopes  that  the  a  large  tract  of  country  before  unexplored ;  but 
intervening  200  mUes  would  be  navigable  at  without  having  accomplished  any  thing  of  im- 
some  future  time.  The  season,  however,  was  portance  towud  the  elucidation  of  the  great 
now  over,  and  Oct  7  they  got  into  winter  quar-  problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  north-west  pas* 
ters  at  a  place  tiiey  named  Felix  harbor.  Sept  sage.  Back  returned  to  England  in  S^  1886, 
1^  1880,  they  once  more  got  under  way.  and  in  June,  1886,  set  out  in  the  Terror,  to 
Alter  making  8  mUes,  they  again  entered  winter  complete  the  exploration  of  the  supposed  water 
quarters,  where  they  remained  till  Aug.  28,  connection  between  Boss's  winter  harbor,  in 
1881.  After  making  4  mUes  (which  consumed  Prince  Begent's  inlet,  and  the  Point  Tumagain, 
a  month's  time)  they  again,  Sept  27,  got  into  wMdi  Bo»  had  so  vainlv  attempted  to  reach, 
winter  quarters.  It  was  during  April,  1881,  They  were  unfortunate  from  the  first,  and  ao- 
that  Capt  Boss,  on  a  sledging  expedition,  for  oomplished  nothing.  Simultaneously  with  this 
the  first  time  reached  and  nxc^  the  position  of  expedition,  the  Hudson  Bay  company  sent  out  2 
the  true  magnetic  pole.  The  spot  was  in  lat.  men,  Dease  stod  Simpson,  to  descend  the  Mao- 
70O  6'  17"»  and  long.  96""  46'  45''  W.  The  scurvy  kemde  river  to  the  sea,  and  fidlow  the  coast  to 
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ihe  ireBt,  as  fSur  aa  the  point  fWna  irhich  B6eohe7  ^^^  ^^  before  diseovered,  in  one  of  his  land 

tnrned  back  to  go  ont  of  Behrinc's  strait.    This  ezoursionfi,  daring  his  2  winters'  aojonm  on 

would  oomplete  the  sorrey  of  all  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Boouiia,  and  (Ross  haying  estab- 

the  American  shores.    They  reached  Return  lished  the  continuity  of  the  coast  to  that  point) 

Beef;  Franklin's  fhrtiiest  point  (Ang.  1826),  in  thus  proved  tiiat  Boothia  is  connected  with  the 

Jidy,  1887.     Beyond  this  no  one  had  ever  American  mainland,  and  that^  consequently, 

be^    They  readied  Poiut  Barrow,  the  ex-  there  is  no  outlet  toward  the  west,  throng 

treme  point  attained  by  Beeohey  in  1826,  An*  Prince  Regent's  inlet,  and  thus  was  destroyed 

cast  4,  and  thus  completed  thefar  tadc    Thev  themoetplausiUe  of  all  the  suggested  passages  to 

discovered  on  the  way  two  large  rivers,  whion  the  north-west — ^that  which  bade  fair  to  be 

ibefx  called  the  Garry  and  the  Oolville.    Re-  most  generally  open  and  practioable.  Returning 

toziiing  to  winter  quarters  on  Great  Bear  lake,  to  recruit,  May  12,  Dr.  Rae  set  ont  to  ex- 

they  started  on  another  expedition,  to  explore  plore  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Akolee, 

to  the  eastward,  in  June,  1888.    They  reached  and  connect  his  surveys,  if  posnble,  with  those 

the  coast  by  way  of  the  Ooppermine.    Fiadinff  of  Parry  (1822)  in  the  Fury  and  Heda  strait. 

tiidr  progress  stopped  by  uie  ice,  a  portion  of  €hi  May  2T,  the  parfy  reached  a  point  from 

the  party  set  ont  to  the  eastward,  on    an  which,  during  an  interlude  in  the  storm,  they 

overland  expedition.    Passing  Franklin's  Point  saw  a  headland,  which  Rae  caQs  Gape  £llic& 

Tnmagain,  tiie  fbrthest  point  hitherto  reached  and  compntes  to  be  in  lat  69^  42^  K  and 

from  the  west,  they  discovered  an  ice-encum-  long.  86^  8'  W.,  that  is  to  say,  within  10 

bered  strait  (Dease's  strait),  and  at  its  eastern  miles  of  the  Fury  and  Heda  strait     This 

extremity  a  large  headland.    To  tibe  north  lay  completes  the  entire  survey,  with  the  excep- 

an  extensive  tract  of  land,  now  first  seen,  and  tion  <k  Fury  and  Heda  strait  itself  and  thus 

wMeh  tiiey  called  ^ctoria  land.     Surmount-  was  finished,  with  this  exception,  a  geograph* 

ing  the  ice>bound  cape,  the  explorers,  to  their  ical  exploration  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 

surprise,  found  tiie  sea  beyond  entirely  firee  entsre  American  continent,  <m  May  2T,  1847. 

of  ice;  Victoria  land  stretchmg  for  40  miles  ^-We  come  now  to  the  last  voyage  of  Sir 

to  the  £.  N.  £.,  and  the  American  coast  trend-  John  Franklin.    The  discovery  of  a  north-west 

ing  to  the  8.  £.    This  was  the  limit  of  tiieir  passage  was  no  longer  a  dream  of  the  mer- 

explorations  in  1888.    In  an  expedition  tiie  fbl-  chants.    As  a  road  to  the  Indies,  this  passage 

lowing  year,  they  stuled  through  Dease's  strait,  had  been  for  some  time  given  up,  but  the  world 

and  not  only  settled  the  coast  line,  up  to  the  of  sdenoe  anxiously   demanded  fiuiher  and 

spot  which  Back  had  reached  in  1884,  but  more  complete  explorations,  m^nly  to  establish 

went  beyond,  and  ascertained  tibat  the  estuary  the  disputed  separation  of  the  American  conti- 

of  Back,  into  which   they  sailed,    separates  nent  from  the  land  to  the  north.    There  were 

Boothia  on  the  west  from  the  American  conti-  enough  men  found,  brave,  hardy,  and  adven- 

nent.    In  &ot)   they  joined  their  discoveries  turous,  to  meet   the  widies  of  the  men  of 

very  nearly  to  those  of  Ross,  and  were  at  one  sdenoe.     The  achievement  of  a  north-west 

time  within  90  miles  of  the  place  he  fixed  passage  was  a  Hfe-dream  of  Franklin,  and  to 

upon  as  the  locality,  during  that  year,  of  the  him  was  intrusted  the  new,  and— -so  it  was 

magnetic  pde.     The  entire  American  coast,  hopedr— final  expedition.    The  Erebus  and  the 

along  the  Polar  sea,  was  now  explored,  except  Terror,  long  tried  in  arctic  navigation,  were  the 

that  portion  lying  between  Dease  and  Simpson's  vessds  chosen  for  the  voyage.    £ach  was  fitted 

extreme  point  on  the  west  of  Boothia,  and  witii  a  small  steam  engine,  and  screw  propeller 

Boss's  winter  quarters  on  the  east  side  of  the  to  work  in  calms  and  head  winds,  and  narrow 

ame  land ;  and  that  tract  lying  between  Ross's  ice  gorges.    Sir  John  FrankHn  commanded  the 

winter  quarters  and  the  extreme  point  reached  Frebus,  Gaptain  Richard  Grozier  the  Terror, 

by  Parry  in  1822,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  The  crews  amonnted  to  188  men.    The  ves- 

of  the  Fury  and  Heda.    The  main  question  sds  sailed  May  19, 1846,  in  company  with  a 

now  was  on  the  possibility  of  passing  with  tender,  with  additional    stores.    This  tender 

ships  between  Boothia  and  tiie  American  main-  was  relieved  and  sent  home,  in  Davis's  Btrait& 

land,  as,  if  this  were  possible,  the  passage  down  where    the   vessels    were    fhlly   provisioned 

Prince  Regent's  ohannd  would  be  the  easiest  and  equipped  for  a  8  years'  stay.    Gn  July  (^ 

one,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  passage  to  the  1845,  they  were  seen  by  a  whaleship,  in  lat.  74^ 

north-weet.    To  settie  this  question,  an  all-im*  48',  and  long.  66^  18',  about  the  centre  of  Baf- 

portant  one  in  its  bearings  npon  fhture  explora-  fin's  bay,  moored  to  an  iceberg,  and  waiting  an 

tioiifl^  tiie  Hudson  Bay  company,  in  1846,  sent  out  opening  into  Lancaster  sound.    This  is  the  last 

Dr.  John  Raeu     He  ana  his  party  reached  tmie  the  vessds  were  ever  se^i,  and  from  this 

C3iesterfield  inlet  Juhr  18,  1846,  passed  Re-  time  arctic  explorations  were  conducted  with  a 

pnbe  bay   saldy,  and  conveyed  their  boats  main  view  to  relieving  Franklin's  expedition, 

thence  into  the  gulf  of  Akolee,    Wintering,  or  discovering  its  remains.    Franklin's  expedi^ 

howev^  at   Repulse  bay,  the   result  asked  tion  was  very  completely  equipped  in  all  re- 

ihr,  from  their  expedition,  was  not  attained  spects,  and  no  pams  nor  expense  were  spared 

till   1847.      Gn  April  6  of  that   year   they  to  provide  against  any  and  all  conceivable  acd- 

started  again  into  the  gulf  of  Akolee.    Gn  the  dents  in  the  regions  of  ceaseless  ice.    The  in* 

2£th  they  reached  aa  inkt  which  Sur  John  stmotiiMui  of  the  adnnralty  directed  Franklm, 
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after  sending  home  the  transport  from  Davis^s  tiona,  but  with  like  non-saooess.    The  8d  ezpe- 

straits,  to  make  the  beat  of  his  way  to  Baffin's  dition,  that  under  command  of  Sir  James  Ross, 

bay,  and  through  this  into  Lancaster  sound,  sailed  from  England  May  12, 184:8,  explored  the 

Lfuicaster  soun<^  Barrow's  strait,  and  the  pas-  south  side  of  Lancaster  sound,  as  far  as  Ospe 

aage  to  Melville  island  the  admiralty  thought  York,  and  thence  acroes  the  mouth  of  Prince 

likely  to  be  dear  of  ice,  and  Franklin  was  Begent's  inlet,  wintered  at   Leopold  harbor, 

tiierefore  instructed  to  "'  push  westward,  with-  and  the  following  spring  (1849)  explored  the 

out  loss  of  time,  in  about  lat  74°  15',  till  you  shores  of  North  Somerset  as  fiu:  as  lat.  72^  88' 

have  reached  the  longitude  of  that  portion  of  and  long.  95^  40'  W.,  discoyering  what  was  not 

land  on  which  Gape  Walker  is  situated  (North  certainly  known  beforcL  that  North  Somerset 

Somerset),  or  about  98°  W.    From  that  point  and  Boothia  were  united  by  a  narrow  iathmoa. 

we  desire  that  every  effort  be  used  to  endeavor  They  explored,  also,  portions  of  the  shore  north 

to  penetrate  to  the  southward  and  westward  in  of  Barrow's  straits,  and  both  sides  of  Prince 

a  course  as  direct  towmd  Behring's  straits,  as  Regent's  inlet,  establishing  the  partly  console- 

^e  position  and  extent  of  the  ice,  or  the  exist-  tory  fact  that  Franklin's  party  had  not  been 

ence  of  land,  at  present  unknown,  may  admit."  lingering  anywhere  within  their  reach  the  past 

Beyond  this,  Franklin  was  given  authority  to  winter.    The  expedition  returned   to  Britain 

act   as   unforeseen   emergencies   shoold  die-  Nov.  8, 1649,  without  having  fallen  upon  any 

tate.   He  sidled,  as  before  said,  in  May,  1845.  traces  of  Franklin.    The   non-success  of  aJl 

Toward  the  ck)se  of  1847,  nothing  having  beeo  these  expeditions  caused  immediate  and  renew- 

heard  of  tiie  expedition,  alarm  began  to  be  felt  ed  efforts  to  be  made.    The  general  opinion  of 

as  to  its  safety,  and  early  the  foUowing  year  those  best  acquainted  with  arctic  navigation, 

S1848),  8  different  expeditions  for  succor  were  and  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  that  his  party 
iespatched  by  the  British  government.  The  was  ice-bound  among  the  islands  to  Uie  west- 
first  of  these,  in  the  Plover,  Commander  Thos.  ward  of  Melville  iabnd.  Thither,  therefore, 
Moore,  and  the  Herald,  Capt  Kellett^was  to  were  the  next  efforts  mainly  to  be  directed.  In 
enter  Behring's  strait,  and  advance  at  least  March,  1849,  the  British  government  gave  notice 
as  far  as  Ohamisso  itdand,  in  Eotzebue  sound,  that  £20,000  would  be  awarded  to  any  private 
and  then  to  examine  the  coast  further  to  the  exploring^party,  of  any  country,  which  should 
eastward  in  boat^.  The  expedition  was  joined  render  efficient  aid  to  the  missing  explorers.  In 
by  the  Nancy  Dawson,  a  pleasure  yacht,  owned  1849  Lady  Franklin  had  a  eopply  of  coals  and 
and  commanded  by  Mr.  Robert  Shedden,  who  provisions  landed  upon  Oape  Hay,  south  side  of 
took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the  operalionsL  Lancaster  sound.  In  1850  8  new  expeditions 
The  vessels  reached  Ohamisso  island  July  14^  weresentoutbytheBritish  government^  with  in- 
1849,  proceeded  immediately  on  to  Icy  pointy  structlons  mainly  identical  with  those  of  1848. 
and  tbenoe  sent  the  boat  expedition  on  to  ex-  The  year  1850  was,  however,  to  see  many 
plore,  if  possible,  as  £ELr  as  the  Mackenzie  river,  more  expeditions  than  these  8  of  the  govem- 
llie  vessels  meantime  stood  to  the  north,  un-  ment  In  fact,  there  were  in  all  no  less  than  8. 
til,  in  lat  72^  51'  and  long.  168^  48',  they  were  We  will  mention  them  all,  with  the  portion  of 
brought  to  by  densely  packed  ice.  StiU  ex-  the  general  object  intended  to  be  aooqmplished 
ploring,  on  Aug.  17  they  discovered  land,  some  by  each.  First  on  the  list  comes  the  continua- 
islands,  and  a  greater  body  of  land,  in  about  tion  of  Dr.  Rae's  expedition  of  1849.  He  was 
lat.  71°  80',  and  long.  175°  W.  On  Aug.  24^  to  penetrate  further  to  the  north  than  he  had 
part  of  the  boat  expedition  rejoined  the  ves-  been  able  to  do  before;  and  to  examine  the 
sels,  the  remainder,  2  whale  boats,  having  been  shores  of  Bank^s  island,  the  coast  about  Oape 
despatched,  according  to  previous  instructions.  Walker,  and  the  north  side  of  Victoria  land, 
up  the  Mackenzie  river,  toproceed  homeward  Two  smaller  parties  were  at  the  same  time  to 
by  way  of  Fort  Hope  and  i  ork  Factory.  The  follow  the  mainland  to  the  westward,  toward 
returned  boats  had  explored  the  shore  as  &r  as  Point  Barrow,  one  descending  the  Mackenzie, 
Dease's  inlet^  but  haa  found  no  traces  of  the  the  other  the  Oolville. — ^Next  comes  the  Beh- 
lost  voyagers.  The  following  summer  (1850),  ring's  strait  eiroedition,  consisting  of  the  £n- 
the  2  vessels  re^xplored  the  same  ground,  but  terprise,  Oapt.  Oollinson,  and  the  Investigator, 
again  without  meeting  with  any  traces  of  Oommander  McOlure.  They  were  instrnctea 
Franklin.  The  Plover,  Oapt.  Kellett,  was  left  to  cruise  in  company  as  far  to  the  eastward  as 
to  winter  in  Grantiey  harbor,  and  the  Heridd  they  could  get;  to  make  Mends  of  the  Esqui- 
retumed  home.  Meantime,  part  of  the  land  manx;  to  make  occasional  deposits  of  provi- 
party,  under  Sir  John  Bichardson,  reached  the  sions;  and  to  prevent,  by  every  means,  any 
Polar  sea,  Aug.  4,  1847,  making  deposits  of  detention  of  the  vessels  in  the  ice.  The  Inves- 
pemmican  by  the  way,  at  convenient  points,  tigator  and  Plover  (the  last  already  in  the 
along  Mackenzie  river.  They  then  explorea  Pacific)  were  last  in  getting  through  Behring's 
the  shore  to  the  east  for  800  miles,  to  the  mouth  strait.  The  commanders  of  these  two  vessels 
of  the  Oo]^ermine.  They  found  no  traces  of  having  provisions  sufficient  to  last  till  1854 
Sir  John  Franklin.  The  next  summer,  1849,  (from  1850),  determined  to  push  on  resolutely. 
Sir  John  Richardson  having  returned  to  £ng-  and  explore  as  far  as  they  possibly  could ;  and 
land.  Dr.  Bae  explored  the  Stores  of  Wollaston  here  we  must  leave  them. — Next  comes  the 
sound,  and  in  1850  he  repeated  his  explora-  government  Baffin's  bay  expedition,  c<Hisisting 
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of  ibe  Re8olniei»  Oapt  Austin,  and  the  Aflsist-  preserved  meat  tins,  the  embankment  of  & 
aaoe,  Gapt.  Ommaney— sailing  vessels — and  the  honse,  with  carpenters  and  armorers'  working 
Pioneer  and  Intrepid,  Gapt  Bherrard  Osborne,  places,  and  otiier  remains  of  a  large  establish- 
both  screw  propeller  steamers*  The  instmo-  ment ;  and  finally,  the  graves  of  8  men  belong- 
ttans  to  this  ezfledition  were  mainlj  of  a  simi-  ing  to  the  Erebos  and  Terror,  which  bore  date 
lar  tenor  to  those  given  the  Bdiring's  strait  of  the  winter  of  184&-'6.  Forther  on,  on  the 
commanders.  This  fleet  sailed  in  the  spring  island,  t^ere  were  the  remaios  of  a  garden,  and 
of  1860.  The  schooner  Felix,  and  a  small  ten-  varions  articles  of  apparel  lying  abont.  Lieut, 
der,  Uie  Mary,  formed  an  expedition  pnt  for-  De  Haven,  of  the  American  expedition,  visited 
ward  by  pnUio  snbscniption,  and  commanded  the  place  on  Ang.  25,  and  made  another  thor- 
by  Sir  John  Ross.  He  sailed  in  April,  1850,  ongh  search.  The  officers  of  the  Prince  Albert, 
provisioned  for  18  months,  and  designing  to  as  well  as  Gapt  Penny,  also  examined  the  en- 
oommence  at  Gape  Hotham,  at  the  west  side  of  tire  gronnd  very  minntdy.  Bingnlarly,  not  all. 
the  entrance  of  Wellington  channel,  and  exam-  this  searching  brought  to  light  any  document 
ine  aU  the  headlands  to  Bank's  land.  Finding  which  could  give  the  slightest  trace  of  the  fo- 
nothing^  he  then  intended  to  leave  his  tender  ture  intentions  of  the  party.  Taking  for  granted 
and  push  forward  for  a  secoikl  season  in  the  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
Felix.  The  Lady  Franklin,  fitted  out  by  Lady  left,  it  is  only  to  be  supposed  thi^  they  had  so 
Franklin,  and  commanded  by  Gapt.  Penny,  far  met  widi  no  extraordinary  perils,  and  de- 
with  the  brig  Sophia,  sailed  also  in  1850,  in-  parted  from  the  island  in  a  very  sanguine  frame 
tending  to  explore  as  circumstances  should  of  mind,  little  thinking  of  the  terrible  fate  which 
aeem  to  direct,  out  having  a  general  plan  some-  was  but  Just  coming  upon  them.  The  belief 
what  similar  to  the  government  enedition. —  of  those  having  the  greatest  experience  and  the 
Lady  Franklin  also  fitted  out  and  demyed  two-  best  Judgment  is,  that  tibe  lost  party  were  de- 
thirds  of  the  expense  of  another  expedition,  oon-  tained  at  Beecney  island  till  late  in  the  season 
sisting  of  the  schooner  Prince  Albert,  command-  (1846),  and  that,  on  account  of  some  sudden 
ed  by  Gommander  Gharles  Forsyth  and  Mr.  W.  movement  in  the  blockading  ice,  they  departed 
P.  Snow,  both  volunteers.  Their  object  waste  suddenly.  The  government  ships  wintered  but 
examine  the  shores  of  Prince  Rc^nt's  inlet  little  distance  from  each  other ;  and  the  spring 
and  the  gulf  of  Boothia,  and  to  send  out  over-  of  1851  was  devoted  to  land  expeditions,  in 
land  travelling  parties  to  explore  the  western  which  the  shores  of  Wellington  channel,  the 
side  of  BoothuL  down  to  Dease  and  Simpson's  coast  of  Bank's  land,  and  the  waters  leading 
strait.  The  Albert  sailed  in  June,  1850. — ^The  from  Barrow's  strait  to  Melville  island,  were  to 
Advance  and  Besone,  under  the  command  of  be  thoroughly  explored.  The  various  parties 
lient.  De  Haven,  formed  an  American  expedi-  made  a  ^thorough  search  on  their  different 
tion,  fitted  out  by  the  United  States  govern-  routes,  discovered  675  miles  of  hitherto  un* 
ment,  but  at  the  cost  diiefly  of  Henry  Grinnell,  known  coast,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  lost. 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  This  ejqpedition  left  New  Lieut.  McGlintock's  party  reached  on  this  occa- 
YOTk  May  24,  1850.  Its  plan  was  to  pu^  for-  sion  the  furthest  western  limit  ever  attained  by 
ward,  without  delay,  toward  Bank's  land  and  aroticexplorers,  starting  from  Baffin's  bay,a  point 
Melville  island,  and  generally  to  make  the  best  in  long.  114^  20'  W.  and  lat.  74^  88'.  From  the 
use  of  every  opportunity  for  exploring  in  that  wondrous  tameness  of  animals  found  here- 
directionw — ^Lastly  comes  the  North  Star,  a  abouts  it  would  seem  that  few  if  any  human 
transport  ship,  containing  stores  for  the  expedi-  beings  had  ever  touched  this  point  before. — ^The 
tion  of  Sir  James  Boss.  Shewmteredatthenead  conclusion  deduced  from  the  failure  of  all  ef- 
of  Wostenholm  sound,  in  lat  76^  88',  the  fur-  forts  in  these  directions  to  obtain  traces  of  Sir 
titestnorth  any  vessel  ever  wintered  except  Dr.  John  Franklin,  was  that  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
Kane's,  and  returned  to  England  in. Sept  1850.  southward  and  westward  of  Wellington  strait, 
— ^It  inH  be  seen  that  there  were  now  no  less  as  had  been  hitherto  taken  for  granted.  A  dis- 
than  11  vessels,  exclusive  of  the  North  Star,  on  covery  by  Oagit.  Penny  of  a  hi&erto  unknown 
the  eastern  arctic  waters.  Gapt  Gmmaney  channel,  opening  northward  from  •  Wellin^n 
of  the  Assistance^  came  upon  the  first  traces  channeL  corrohorated  t^e  above  conclusion; 
of  Uie  missing  mariners,  at  Gape  BUey,  Aug.  although  neither  here  were  traces  found  of  the 
28,  1850.  A  more  minute  examination  of  the  party.  The  newly  discovered  strait  was  called 
country  immediately  surrounding  gave  indi»-  victoria  channeL— »I>r.  Kane's  opinion,  on  ex- 
pntable  proof  that  Franklin's  ]^y  had  so-  amining  the  sledge  tracts  abont  Gape  Biley,  was 
Joumed  about  there  for  some  tune.  The  site  of  l^t  Sir  Jc^  Franklin  had  passed  to  the  north, 
a  tent,  paved  witli  small  stones;  quantities  of  with  his  ships,  on  the  breaMng  up  of  the  ice  in 
l»rds'  bones  lying  around;  as  also  meat  cams*  1846;  had  gone  through  Wellington  channel  into 
ters,  were  the  (races  discovered  at  Gape  Riley,  the  supposed  Great  Polar  basin,  and  had  never 
At  Beechey  island,  about  8  miles  weet  of  tiiie  returned. — ^The  American  expedition,  which  had 
cspe,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  gallantly  led  the  way,  wherever  they  could  gCK 
channel,  Lieut  Osborne  finally  came  upon  the  and  whose  commander  earned  for  himself 
encampment  of  the  party— in  fiict  the  first  win-  at  the  hands  of  the  English  the  sobriquet  of  "  the 
ter  quarters  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Hie  objects  mad  Yankee,"  after  undergoing  much  suffer- 
here  disoovered  were  a  large  number  of  empty  ing  and  ccmsiderable  danger,  arrived  in  New 
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TorkytiieAdTsneeoiiSeptwSO,  aadtheBaiOQe  TUle  iflland.  TTieyfbmid  no  traces  of  Frftnklin; 
on  Oot  3,  1851.  On  June  8, 1851,  the  Prince  bat  fortunately  sneceeded  in  finding  and  resou- 
Albert)  which  had  brought  to  England  news  of  ing  MoOlnre  and  his  ship's  company,  who  had 
the  discorery  at  Beechey  island,  was  dispatched  b^n  buried  in  the  arctic  ice  since  the  sommer 
by  Lady  iVtoilElin  on  another  expedition  to  ez-  of  1850 — 3  long  years.  These  returned  home 
plore  the  shores  of  Prince  Regent's  inlet  She  with  Belcher,  abandoning  their  ship ;  and  are 
returned  in  Oct  1858.  The  only  incident  bear-  thus  the  first  and  only  ship's  company  who  ever 
ing  even  remotely  upon  the  search,  was  that  at  entered  Behring's  strait  and  returned  to  Europe 
&  point  between  Fu^  beach  and  Oape  WaUcen  by  Baffin's  bay.  Thus  was  established,  at  last, 
a  Wd  party  came  upon  a  cairn  and  a  depot  of  the  great  &ct  that  there  was  a  continuous  pas- 
provisions  left  by  a  party  under  Gapt  Austin,  sage  by  water  from  Baffin's  bay  to  Behring's 
The  ground  being  deeply  eoYored  with  snow,  striut,  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  American 
,  Gapt  Kennedy  actually  took  the  cairn  to  be  part  continent  McOure  reached,  in  his  ship  in 
of  the  cliff  upon  which  it  stood;  and  walked  1850,  within  80  miles  of  the  western  terminus 
orer  the  provision  depot  witiiout  noticing  its  of  Barrows's  strait,  and  thus  had  nearly  passed 
presence — a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  through  with  his  vessel.  The  crews  under 
point  to  the  supposition  that  Franklin's  signals  Belcher's  command  had  meantime  made  exten- 
and  traces  might  have  been  passed  over  in  the  sive  explorations  by  land  during  tiie  spring  and 
same  way.  The  final  and  firm  conclusion  drawn  autumn  of  1858,  and  the  spring  of  1854.  The 
from  the  final  non-success  of  all  the  expeditions,  Assistance  and  Pioneer  penetrated  up  Wellington 
induding  Dr.  Rae's,  of  1851,  which  was  veiy  channel  to  lat  78^  10',  making  various  discover- 
thorough,  was,  that  Franklin  had  never  reached  ies  of  new  land  and  islands.  When  the  vessds 
80  far  south  as  the  American  mainland,  or  the  were  brought  to  by  ice,  the  officers  set  out  on 
peninsulas  connected  with  it  Sir  JonnRoss  dedges,and  penetrated  overland  to  a  point  which 
had  brought  back  a  report  thai  tiie  Franklin  Belcher  considered  an  opening  into  Jones'  chan- 
party  had  beennmrdered  in  Wostenhofansomid,  nd,  from  the  east  Here^  to  their  surprise,  aa 
by  tixe  Esquimaux.  To  establish  the  truth  or  early  as  May  20,  all  sledgmg  operations  were 
nJsity  of  this  rumor,  Lady  Franklin  sent  the  stopped  by  open  water.  They  found  at  various 
Isabel  screw  steamer,  Oommander  Infflefield,  to  points  structures  of  ice,  too  well  built  to  be  the 
explorethis  sound.  He  leftEngland  in  July,  1862,  work  <tf  natives;  but  nowhere  the  sUghtest 
examined  Wostenholm  sound — ^finding  no  traces  tangible  trace  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  m  the 
of  the  missing  ones— eailed  up  Smiu's  sound  spr&g  of  1854,  the  vessels  composing  the  expe- 
to  lat  78°  28'  21^^ — 140  miles  further  than  pre-  dition,  the  Assistance,  Resolute,  Pioneer,  In- 
vious  navigators  had  reached — ^found,  as  he  trepid,  and  McOlure's  ^ip,  the  Investigator, 
thought,  a  more  genial  climate  than  existed  to  were  abandoned,  their  crews  taken  on  board 
the  south,  and  established,  in  this  voyage,  t^e  the  North  Star,  Phcenix,  and  Talbot,  and  the 
presence  of  a  strait  or  channel  coimeoting  Ba^  mitire  party  arrived  in  England  in  Sept.  1854. 
fin'sbay  with  the  great  Polar  basm.  Meantime,  It  must  be  mentioned  here,  that  McGlure,  in 
in  obedience  to  the  Wellington  channel  theory,  Aug.  1850,  discovered  in  the  ear  of  an  Esqui- 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  sent  out  in  April,  1852,  manx  dtuef,  near  the  mouth  of  Madcenzie  river, 
in  command  of  5  vessels,  the  Assistance,  Reso-  a  flat  brass  button.  On  being  asked  where  he 
lut^  North  Star,  Pioneer,  and  Intrepid — ^the  obtained  this,  the  chief  made  answer  that  it  bad 
last  2,  steamers.  The  North  Star  was  to  be  been  taken  from  the  ear  of  a  white  man  who 
the  depot  and  store-ship,  the  Resolute  and  In-  had  been  killed  by  one  of  his  tribe.  The  white 
trepid  were  to  steer  west^  to  the  assistance  of  n^  belonged  to  a  party  which  had  landed  at 
Goilinson  and  MoGlure.  The  Assistance  and  Point  Warren  (near  the  mouth  of  the  'Macken- 
Pioneer  were  to  push  up  Wellington  channel  zie),  and  there  built  a  house.  Nobody  knew 
In  the  spring  of  1858,  more  expeditions  were  how  they  came,  as  they  had  no  boat  But  they 
sent  out  The  chief  of  these  was  that  fitted  went  inland.  The  man  killed  had  strayed  from 
out  by  Mr.  Ghinnell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pea-  the  party,  and  he  (the  chief)  and  his  son  had 
body  of  London,  and  others,  and  conmianded  buried  him  on  a  hill  at  a  littie  distance.  When, 
by  Dr.  £.  K  Kane,  who  had  acted  as  surgeon,  or  the  exact  spot  where  this  occurred,  could 
naturalist,  and  historian  of  the  former  GrinneU  not  be  ascertained.  Neither  the  grave  nor  the 
expedition,  under  De  Haven.  Lady  Franklin  sent  house  was  found.  Goilinson,  McGlure's  com- 
out  the  Rattiesnake,  and  Isabel,  steamer,  fw  panion  on  the  Behring's  strait  expedition, 
Behring's  strait,  to  assist  Goilinson  and  Mo-  eventually  returned  to  Eogland  by  the  way  he 
Glure.   Dr.  Rae  was  despatched  for  another  ex-  came.    He  made  numerous  discoveries  of  land, 


er.   With  Inglefield  on  this  expedition  was  Bel-  about  lat  70^  and  long.  117%  when  his  vessel 

lot,  a  gallant  young  Frenchman,  who  was  lost  passed  the  winter  of  1852-'8,  he  saw  in  the  pos- 

Aug.  18, 1858,  by  being  blown  off  some  fioat-  session  of  the  Esquimaux  a  piece  of  iron  and 

ing  ice. — ^The  westward  expedition  of  Beldier  fhigments  of  a  hatdhframe  or  doorway.    These 

made  a  number  of  explorations  in  the  general  he  thou^t  must  have  belonged  to  Franklin's 

direotion  of  their  line  of  search,  toward  Mel*  ships.    Bat  he  was  unaUe  to  obtain  any  intelli- 
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genoeinngttd  to  themaimer  in  wbieh  the  Es-  aoooont  of  Dr.  Kane's  explorations  at  the  head 

qnhnanx  oame  into  posaeanon  of  them.    This  of  Smith's  strait^  doses  tiie  history  of  aretio 

was  the  only  trace  of  Franklin  with  which  he  exploration  and  adventore.    Dr.  Kane  sailed  in 

Biet.    There  remuned  now  only  Dr.  Bae^s  ex-  the  Advanoe  from  New  York,  May  80,  1868. 

pediUon  to  Boothia,  and  Dr.  Kane's  Amerioan  The  disooyeries  of  Inglefield  in  Smith's  strait, 

eq^tion  to  hear  fit>m.   Dr.  Bae  reached  Felly  and  those  of  Belcher  at  the  head  of  Wellington 

hay,  a;t  the  aonthem  termination  or  hottom  of  channel,  had  produced  in  his  mind  the  convio- 

Bnnce  Regent's  inlet  in  April,  185i.    Here  he  tion  that  there  was  somewhere  between  the  80th 

met  Eaqnimanz  who  had  in  their  possession  ya-  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  north  pole,  a 

rioQS  articles  of  sUverware,  &c,  bdonmng  to  vast  open  sea,  and  a  milder  climate  than  was 

Tariona  officers  of  both  the  Erebns  and  Terror,  found  some  degrees  to  Ihe  sonth;  and  farther. 

The  inteUigMioe  obtained  by  him  of  the  natives  that  in  this  sea  were  to  be  soi^t,  and  he  hoped 

may  be  summed  np  as  follows :    In  the  spring  fomid,  tidings  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  long  absent 

of  1850,  some  Esqnimanx  killing  seals  near  the  ozpedition.    His  determination  was,  therefore, 

north  sbon  of  a  laige  island  Imown  as  King  to  penetrate  as  £ur  np  Smith's  strait  as  possible, 

WiUiam's  land  (some  distance  westward  of  Pelly  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  enter  the  Polar  sea, 

bayX  aaw  a  party  of  abont  40  white  men  pass  to  and  there  have  dear  water,  for  his  explora- 

the  soathwsod,  alons  the  western  shore  of  this  tions.    He  entered  the  ice  Aog.  2,  and  oa 

island.    They  were  dra^^^ing  a  boat  and  sledges  the  20th  found  shdter  from  a  hurricane  under 

with  them.    They  could  not  speak  EsquimaujL  lee  of  a  rocky  island,  which  he  named  Godsend 

but  the  natives  gathered  that  their  ships  had  ledge.    Leaving  his  men,  on  the  subsidence  of 

been  crashed,  and  they  were  now  going  where  the  gale,  to  tow  the  vessel  along  the  ice,  Dr. 

theveould  find  deer  to  shoot   They  purchased  a  Kane,  Aug.  29,  passed  ahead,  with  a  boat^ 

litue  proviaion  firom  the  natives,  who  Judged  that  ing  party,  to  explore  the  coast.    He  thus  passed 

they  were  nearly  destitute  of  food.    The  officer  numerous  points  of  land,  and  reached  Oape 

with  them  was  described  as  a  tall,  stout,  middle-  George  Bussell,  whence  he  saw  the  great  glacier 

aged  man.    At  a  later  date,  the  same  season,  of  Humboldt,  with  Oape  Jackson  on  one  sida 

but  previous  to  the  disruption  of  the  ice,  the  Cape  Barrow  on  the  odier,  and  a  sea  of  solid 

corpses  of  some  80  persons,  and  some  graves,  ice  between,    Not  finding,  on  this  trip,  a  good 

were  discovered  on  the  continent,  and  5  dead  place  for  winter  quarters,  he  returned,  and  the 

bodies  on  an  island  near  it,  about  a  long  day's  Advance  was  moored  for  the  winter  in  Van 

joom^  n(»th-west  of  the  mouth  <^  a  large  Bensselaer  harbor,  in  lat  78^  87'  and  long.  70^ 

liver  supposed  to  be  Back's  river.     Of  the  40'.    During  the  contiauance  of  daylight  m  the 

bodies  on  the  island,  one  was  supposed  to  be  a  aatumn,  excursions  were  made  into  the  interior 

ohifli^  as  he  had  a  telescope  sluog  about  his  of  Greenland,  in  which  over  800  miles  were  tra- 

neok.    These  men,  from  all  appearances,  had  versed,  and  the  coast  was  traced  for  125  miles 

been  driven  to  cannibalism  before  they  perished,  to  the  north  and  east    During  this  winter  the 

From  the  &ct  that  shots  were  heard,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  99  degrees  below  cero^ 

feathers  of  wild  fowl  were  found  near  the  bodies.  Their  winter  harbor  is  further  north  than  that 

it  10  ooojectored  that  a  few  of  the  men  survived  of  any  other  expedition  whatever,  and  nowhere 

tin  May,  1861.    They  seem  to  have  had  an  else  but  at  Spitzbergen  are  Ohristians  known  to 

abundance  of  ammunition.    There  were,  also,  have  passed  a  winter  so  near  the  pole.    With 

Aumbers  of  telesoopes,  guns,  watches,  to.,  pieces  March  they  were  again  cheered  by  the  sun. 

of  which  articles  were  found  among  the  natives  But  the  crew  were  much  enfeebled  by  the  lonff 

1^  Dr.  Bae^  in  oonsiderable  quantities.    Dr.  winter.    It  was  not  till  April  that  Kime  started 

Bae's  opinion  was  that  the  party  died  by  star-  on  his  chief  sledging  tour  to  the  north,  in  which 

vation^  and  not  by  the  hands  of  the  natives,  he  hoped  to  "  attam  the  ultima  thule  of  the 

Mr.  Jaa.  Anderson  was  sent  out  in  1856.  to  ex-  GreexUand  shore,  measure  the  waste  that  lay 

plore  mere  per&ctly  the  spot  designatea  as  the  between  it  and  the  unknown  west,  and  seek 

aoeoe  of  so  much  scdOfering.    On  June  80,  a  little  round  the  farthest  cirde  of  the  ice  for  an  outlet 

•mnj  from  the  mouth  of  Back  river,  he  came  to  the  mysterious  channels  beyond."    Owing 

i^cm  some  Esquimaux,  who  had  with  them  to  the  severity  ofthe  climate  and  great  obstacles, 

nnmerons  articles  belonging  to  a  boat  equipage,  the  expedition  failed  in  its  main  object.    But 

The  natives  stated  that  the  owners  of  these  they  discovered  on  this  trip  some  remarkable 

artioles  had  died  of  starvation.    On  reaching  natural  features:  the  Three  Brother  Turrets, 

Montreal  ialand,  where  the  6  men  had  p^ished,  Tennyson's  Monument,  and  the  Great  Glacier 

aoeording  to  report,  Mr.  Anderson  found  chain-  of  Humboldt.     They  returned  to  the  vessels 

hook^  tools,  r<9e,  buntii^,  and  a  number  ci  May  14.     Dr.  Hayes   and  William  Godfrey 

sticks  strong  together,  on  one  of  which  was  started  on  another  expedition  2^y  20.    They 

oarved  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanley,  suigeon  of  the  crossed  Smith's  strait,  and  attained  to  lat  79^ 

firsbuSb      On  a  plank  was  found  the  word  46'  and  long.  69^  12'.    They  saw,  80  miles 

**  Terror.'*    Not  a  vestige  of  the  remains,  nor  ahead,  2  capes  which  they  named  Capes  Joseph 

nj  paper,  was  found.    At  Point  Ogle  some  Leidy  and  John  Frazer.    On  June  80,  Messrs. 

small  artidee  were  also  found,  but  no  bodies.  McGary  and  Bonsall  left  on  a  8d  expedition. 

The  par^  were  unable  to  reach  King  WilHam's  Kane  being  yet  ill.    They  reached  Humboldt 

landy  the  aoeoe  of  the  chief  disaster. — ^Withthe  gilaoierontiiel6th.    Eour  of  the  party  retumed 
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on  the  24th,  entirely  hlind.    Two  pushed  on,  ment  by  order  of  oongresB,  thoronghly  refitted, 

and  on  Jnne  21  saw  open  water  to  tiie  north,  and  presented   to  Qneen  Victoria  and   tiie 

called  by  them  Kennedy  channel    They  pens-  British  goyemment,  in  December,  1666.    The 

trated  as  &r  as  Oape  Oonstitntion,  in  Washing-  British  government  took  possession  of  her,  and 

ton  land.  lat.  82^  27'.      The  open  channel  had  her  stripped  and  laid  np  in  ordinary  in 

abounded  with  animal  life,  anch  as  bears,  birds,  Woolwich  dockyard. 

and  seala    The  resnlts  of  this  ezcorsion  prove  ABOTUBUS,  fbrmerly  a  constellation  near 

that  SmitJt's  strait  in  &ct  opens  into  Kennedy  the  Great  Bear,  whence  its  name,  apKToswpotf 

channel,  and  this  opens  into  a  great  open  polar  the  bear's  gnard  (or  ovpo,  tail).    Later  the  name 

sea,  abounding  with  life,    llie  shores  of  ken-  was  confined  to  the  largest  star  in  the  constel* 

nedy  channel  and  Smith's  strait  had  been  ez-  lation,  which  was  afterward  called  Bootes.    It 

plored  for  760  miles.    Mr.  Mcxrton  retomed  to  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  was  at  one 

the  ship  on  July  10.      Dr.  Kane,  seeing  no  time  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  star  nearest 

probability  of  the  release  of  his  vessels  during  to  our  system. 

this  summer,  determined  to  communicate  with  ABOHATION  (Lat  areu$y  a  bow),  a  term 

Belcher's  expedition.    FaiHng  in  this,  it  was  used  to  designate  a  method  of  propagating  trees, 

determined  that  part  of  the  crew  diouLd  aban-  The  shoots  sprouting  from  the  stools  or  stems 

don  the  vessel    The  party,  however,  returned  of  the  trees  cut  on  near  the  ground,  are  bent 

after  a  few  days,  and  the  crew  were  now  beset  over,  and  a  portion  of  them  is  covered  with 

for  another  winter.    During  this  winter  it  was  earth ;  the  shoots  take  root,  and  thus  the  tree 

resolved  to  abandon  the  brig  in  early  springy  is  propagated.    The  term  is,  however,  now  ob- 

and  make  for  the  Danish  settlements  at  die  south,    solete.  

On  May  17  they  left  in  boats  and  sledges,  and  ABOUEIL,  a  small  village   of  France,  ^ 

after  much  privation  and  many  narrow  escapes,  miles  S.  from  Paris,  on  the  Bidvre.    It  is  cele- 

reached  Upernavik  Aug.  9,  in  84  days  from  the  brated  for  an  aqueduct  constructed  there  by 

time  of  leaving  the  Advance.    Fears  for  Kane's  the  Boman  emperor  Julian  during  his  abode  in 

safety  had  induced  th^  United  States  navy  de-  Paris,  to  convey  water  from  the  Bidvre  to  hia 

partment  to  send  out,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  2  palace.    Bemains  of  this  are  still  seen  near  the 

vessels,  tiie  Bdease  and  the  steamer  Arctic,  to  modem  aqueduct,  constructed  by  Maria   de' 

the  relief  of  ^e  missing  brig's  crew.     Oapt.  Medid,  in  1618,  to  brinf  water  to  supply  the 

Hartstene,  who   commanded   this  expedition,  gardens  and  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  and 

reached   lat.    78^    82'   and    then   found   his  the  fountains  of  Paris.    Aroueil  is  a  fiivorite 

onward  progress  stopped  by  a  firm  barrier  of  resort  of  the  Parisians  on  holidays.    It  was  for 

ice.    Beturning,  he  n>und  Kane  and  his  crew  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  chemist  Ber* 

at  Upernavik,  and  returned  with  them  to  tiie  thollet.     As  he  frequentiy  met  at  his  house 

United 'States,  in  the  fall  of  1865.    In  a  scien-  many  of  his  learned  friends  who  were  devoted 

tific  point  of  view.  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  at-  only  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  they 

tained  the  most  important  results  of  any  arctic  formed  together,  in  this  tranquil  retreat,  a  sci- 

expedition  whatever.    These  results  cannot  be  entific  society  which,  under  the  name  of  SocUU 

more  concisely  or  clearly  summed  up  tiian  is  SAretteil,  published  several  volumes  of  me- 

done  by  himself  in  his  report  to  the  navy  de-  moirs.     The  population  of  the  village  is  1,816. 

partment  of  the  United  States,  as  follows:  ABOY,  Grottk  d',  the  name  of  a  vast  stal- 

^  rm.              jj ,.     ^      ^x,.      -^v       .  ^«  actitic  cavern,  consisting  of  many  compart- 

1.  Thosnnrey  and  delineation  of  the  north  ooMt  of  Oraan-  ^^^4.„  ^*««*i3  :«  ♦i^^  aI^^^o.^^^*  rJt  Va«i>wv  ;•» 

land  to  its  termination  bv  a  great  glacier.  meuts.  Situated  m  the  department  Of  Yonne,  m 

fi.  The  saryeyofthiagladia  mate,  and  its  extension  north-  France,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  lit- 

T^tJS*^?'®  "*"'  Und  named  Washington.  ^^  ^y^^  ^f  Vermauton.     The  hill  in  whidi 

S.  The  discoyery  of  a  large  channel  to  the  north- vest,  free  rj.  '^""    ,     ▼wii«»uwu.       xu«  uiu    u«   «tux^ 

from  ice,  and  leading  into  an  open  and  expanding  area,  equally-  tniS  remarkaDie  excavacion  CXlStS  StretCncS  mtO 

^  rrP57^^**  *°*^1!^."  l?****/^  of  4,200  miiesu  the  vsllcy  of  the  river  Cure.    A  narrow  path 

4  The  discovery  and  delineation  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  ^„^,  ^  jf^^A^A  vni  ^^^A^^«  *^   {^.    ^w^**^^^ 

forming  the  extension  northward  of  the  American  continent  ^^^  *  WOOded  mil  OOndUCtS  tO   itS    entrance. 

&  The  completed  surey  of  the  Ameriesn  coast  to  the  One  of  the  compartments  Is  1,200    feet  long, 

south  and  west,  as  Ikr  as  Cape  Sabine;  thus  connecting  oar  qk  fAAf  h\ah   tmA  An  fAAf.  wi^Ia      Tn  fhth  finrf:  ft 

survey  with  the  last  determined  position  of  CaptalnCigle-  ^  ^^^  "*^"?  "^^  *r  '™  WIQC.     in  me  nrsi  > 

lield,  and  completing  the  circuit  of  the  straits  and  hay  here-  compartments  are  fOUUd  large  blocks  of  Stone, 

*o*>ro  known  at  their  sonthemmoet  opening  as  Smith's  and  in  the  2d  compartment  is  also  a  spring  of 

^^  good  water.     In  the  other  compartments  a 

The  Besolute,  one  of  Sir  £.  Belcher's  expedition,  number  of  stalactites  hang  from  the  roof,  while 

was,  as  before  mentioned,  abandoned  May  15,  stalagmites  rise,  column-like,  from  the  ground. 

1854,  not  fjBur  from  Beechey  island.    On  Sept.  The  crvstallizations  are  formed  by  the  water, 

15, 1865,  she  was  discovered  by  Oaptain  Bud-  as  it  flters  through  the  overarcmng  rock,  as 

dington,  of  the  George  Henry,  whaleship,  of  well  as  on  that  part  of  the  ground  on  which 

New  London,  off  the  west  shore  of  Baffin's  bay,  it  drops.    An  tiie  crystallizations  rising  from 

in  lat  67°  N.    The  vessel  was  encumbered  with  below  are  thus  ezactiy  under  those  depending 

ice,  but  was  perfectiy  tight  and  seaworthy,  from  the  roof,  they  frequentiy  unite  and  fonxi 

The  distance  between  the  place  where  she  was  pillars.     The  caverns  are  supposed  to  have 

abandoned,  and  that  where  she  was  retaken,  been  quarries  in  fonner  times,  out  to  have  been 

was  at  least  1,200  miles.    She  was  brought  to  abandoned  so  long  that  every  trace  of  human 

Kew  London,  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  govern-  labor  is  obliterated.    It  is  aaid  that  the  atone 
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irtth  wbioh  the  oathedra]  of  Attzerre  was  built  centre  the  little  town  Henley,  called  to  this  day 

\          was  taken  from  the  QrotU  ^Arey,  Henley-in-Arden. 

1  ABO  Y,  Patbiok  d',  a  distisffniahed  endear,  ARDEN,  Edwabd,  a  British  Oatholio,  bom  at 
horn  at  Galwaj,  in  Ireland,  in  1725,  died  at  Parkhall,  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1581,  ez- 
Faiis  in  1779.  His  parents,  in  consequence  ecnted  at  Smithfield  in  1584.  He  was  of  an 
of  their  attaidfament  to  the  honse  of  Stnart,  left  ancient  and  respectable  fiunily,  and,  althongfa  a 
Ireland  and  settled  in  France.  In  1746  he  stanch  religionist,  by  his  int^rity  and  loyalty 
foog^t  in  the  F^noh  armj  against  England,  had  succeeded  in  preserving  h&  possesions  en- 
He  fen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  com-  tire,  and  in  holding  his  fiath  unmolested  untU 
mander,  Admiral  Enoweys,  but  was  released  the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  caused  his 
after  a  wort  time  of  imprisonment  and  return-  death.  In  1588  his  son-in-law,  John  Somer- 
ed  to  Paris,  where  he  aeyoted  himself  to  sci*  vflle,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  fortune,  while  on 
entifio  inyestigalion.  He  wrote  some  able  es-  a  visit  at  his  house,  was  ])ersuad6d  by  one  Hugh 
aays  on  mechanical  sdence,  and  in  1749  he  was  Hall,  a  priest  connected  with  Arden's  househoM, 
leoeived  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the 
In  1767  he  reentered  the  army,  and  took  an  only  means  of  delivering  the  realm  from  Protes- 
aetive  part  in  the  battle  of  Rossbach.  In  1760  tant  sway.  Somerville  actually  departed  on  this 
he  pubnafaed  an  essay  on  artillery,  containing,  miasion,  and  while  on  his  way  to  London  at- 
among  other  interesting  subjects,  an  account  of  tacked  several  Protestants,  which  led  to  his  ar- 
euqperiments  made  by  him  to  determine  the  rest  and  that  of  Hall,  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
most  advantageous  length  of  cannon.  He  is  son.  The  latter  being  put  to  the  torture  made 
also  the  author  of  a  paper  on  hydraulic  ma-  a  statement  which  led  to  tlie  arrest  of  Arden 
chines,  and  of  a  paper  on  the  duration  of  the  and  his  whole  fiui:dly.  Arden  and  Somerville 
impression  of  light  on  the  retina.  were  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  eze- 

ARDEA,  a  sn^  village  of  the  Pontifical  states,  cuted,  while  the  o&ers  were  pardoned.  Ar- 
ia Italy,  SO  miles  8.  of  Rome,  and  8  ndles  from  den^s  fkte  excited  universal  commiseration  at 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  tne  capital  of  the  the  time,  and  the  severity  of  his  sentence  was 
andent  Rutuli,  and  near  it  are  some  Oydo-  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
peon  remains.  ter,  between  whom  and  the  Arden  £funily  a  he* 

ARDEBIL,  or  Abbbbtl,  one  of  the  princi*  reditary  feud  existed.    Arden,  himself  a  man  of 

mJ  towns  of  the  province  of  Azerbifan,  in  high  spirit,  had  once  called  the  earl  an  ^*up- 

rierria,  is  sttoated  on  a  branch  of  the  Araxes,  start,"  and  the  offence  seems  never  to  have 

40  miles  west  of  the  Oaspian  sea.     It  con-  been  forgiven. 

tains  about  600  fiunilies,  and  is  surrounded  ARDEN,  Riohabd  Psppkb,  Lord  Alvanley, 
\ff  a  ruined  mud  wall.  It  is  an  emporium  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
of  the  caravan  trade  of  Hflis,  Derbend,  and  England,  bom  at  Bredbnry  in  1745,  died  in 
Bekoo  with  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  Two  of  1604.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1769,  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  Bufite  kings  of  Persia  soon  after  became  intimately  associated  with 
are  bnried  here,  and  their  tombs  are  highly  William  Pitt.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  jus- 
venerated  by  all  Mohammedans.  tice  in  the  South  Wales  circuit,  and  in  1780 

ARDfiOHE.  a  department  in  the  south-east  Idng's  counsel.     Tl^on  the  formation  of  a  new 

of  Franoe,  wnolly  of  a  mountainous  charac-  cabinet  at  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 

ter.      It  contains  important  blasMfbrnaces  for  ham,  he  recdved  the  appointment  of  solidtor* 

iron,  and  is  noted  for  its  extendve  tracts  of  general  and  entered  paniament.    Upon  Pitt's 

chestnut  trees,  the  annual  produce  of  whidi  is  accession  to  office  he  became  successivdy  so- 

eatimated  at  400,000  bushek    It  also  abounds  lidtor-general,  attorney-general,  master  of  the 

tn  molberry  trees  and  vineyards.     Pop.  886,-  rolls,  and  in  1801,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 

000. — ^AsDioBB,  a  river  of  mnce  which  rises  Eldon,  chief  justice  of  the  court  ox  common 

In  the  mountinns  of  Oevennes,  and,  alter  a  pleas,  on  which  occadon  also  he  was  created  a 

ooorae  of  46  mQes,  fUls  into  the  Rhone,  near  peer,  under  the  titie  of  Baron  Alvanley.    He 

Pont  St.  Esprit     In  the  earlier  part  of  its  lived  but  8  years,  however,  to  ex^joy  his  new 

ooone  it  threads  the  most  magnificent  scene-  honor. 

ry,  and  before  it  readies  the  Rhone  fidls  over  ARDENNES,  or  Abdxnns,  a  hilly  district  of 

an  almoat  perpendicular  precipice  to  a  depth  Luxembourg,  Belgium.     It   is   wild,  wooded, 

of  lOOtet    At  this  pdnt  is  the  feunous  bridge  and  thinly  inhabited.    It  has  manufactories  of 

of  ArOw  fire-arms  and  hardware.     Cattle,  sheep,  and 

ARDELAN,  a  district  of  Persia  in  Koor-  horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  but  lit- 

distan,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Irak  tie   grdn. — ^Also   a  frontier   department   of 

A}emee.     The  chief  towns  are  Sinna  and  France,  contiguous  to  Ardennes  in  Belgium, 

Ejermanahah.  with  which  it  was  formerly  united.    It  has  a 

ARDEN,  a  forest  in  which  Shakespeare  places  mountainous  wooded  surfiice,  and  a  diilly  and 

the  scene  of  his  ^' As  You  like  it/*    Accord-  humid  climate.    It  is  watered  by  the  Heuse 

ing  to  Walter  Savage  Lander,  it  began  near  and  Aisne  rivers,  connected  by  the  cand  of 

SlrBtford-npon*Avon  and  extended  to   Red-  Ardennes,  which  ftimish  vduable  means  of  in- 

ditch  and  tne  Rid^eway,  tiie  boundary  of  War-  land  tranyaportation.    It  has  manufactures  of 

WM^Bhire  and  woroestershire,  having  for  its  fire-arms    and    metaUio  wares,  earthenware, 
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glasB,  and  obemioalfl.    Area  1,965  square  mflae,  tarianglea  or  rwstangleB  must  be  oonoeiVed  of  aa 

which  is  divided  into  the  arrondiflsements  of  mfinitelj  small,  and  their  amoont  can  nsoal]^ 

M^zidree,  Bethel,  Rocroy,  Sedan,  and  Vonziers.  be  oaloolated  only  bj  the  aid  of  integral  oal- 

Oapital  M6a2r68 ;  pop.  882,000.  cuius. 

ABDEBCHIB,    or   Abtazkbzxs   Babmah,       ABEMBEBO,  the  name  of  an  old  Qennaa 

Ibnnder  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Saasan*  noble  famUy,  derived  from  a  town  and  oaatle 

nidea,  died  aboat  A.  D.  260.    His  &ther,  an  eitoated  between  Cologne  and  Jnlioh.     The 

obsciire  shepherd,  claimed  descent  from  the  oonnts  of  Marok  possessed  Aremberg  nntil  the 

royal  line  of  Darios,  who  was  cooqaered  by  16th  centoiy,  when  it  passed  to  Jolm  Braban- 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  son,  remaricable  con,  of  the  honse  of  Ltsne,  andwaa  erected,  in 

in  his  youth  for  courage  and  force  of  <sharaeter,  1676,  into  a  Gwman  aukedom,  which  disap- 

by  ingratiatiiiff  himself  with  the  governor  of  peered  on  the  dissolution  of  the  German  em- 

Diral^eid,  gradually  gained  an  importance  which  pireby  Napoleon,  though  the  fiimfly  retained 

brouj^t  upon  him  and  his  patron  the  enmity  of  the  ducal  title*    The  Ax^Bmberg8  were  always 

Ardovan,  the  king  of  Perna.    Ardeschir  then  adherents  of  the  Catholic  church,  sided  wnfa 

boldly  announced  his  intention  to  recover  the  Philip  IL  and  afterward  aerved  the  house  cf 

throne  of  his  ancestors  and  to  exterminate  the  Austria,  in  both  civil  and  military  capadttea. 

deaoendants   of  its  usurper.     He  gave  battle  They  now  reside  at  Bruasela,  and  are  among 

to  Ardovan,  whom  he  vanquished,  and  put  to  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  Belgium   and  Ger^ 

death,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  many.    As  the  owners  of  extensive  estates  in 

JShahan  8hah^  *'  king  of  kings.'*    Profiting  by  Hanover  and  Pmaria,  they  belong  to  the  priv« 

this  victory,  he  ramdly  recovered  the  provinces  ileged   nobility,  SUmdMkerrny  in   both  those 

constituting  the  old  Persian  empire,  and  even  kingdoms. 

extended  its  limits.    The  first  80  years  of  his       ABENA,  Babtolommeo,  a  iVench  politieiai], 

reign  were  devoted  to  wars  and  conquests,  and  bom  at  Isola  Bossa,  Corsica,  toward  1766,  died 

his  victorious  arms  were  carried  fcaax  Georna  at  Leghorn  in  1829.    He  eariy  became  Imown 

on  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.    His  by  the  fervor  of  his  political  oinnk>n8  and  his 

victories,  however,  do  not  constitute  his  sole  devotion  to  France.  He  was  active  in  orgaaoxiBg 

claim  to  renown.  During  the  years  of  profound  the  national  guard  in  his  native  island.    Aa  a 

repose  which  marked  tiie  latter  part  of  hia  deputy  to  the  legisUtive  assembly  of  iVance,  he 

reign,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  with  an  was  among  the  most  patriotic  memberei  and 

enUghtened  zeal.    As  a  jurist  ana  legislator  he  denounced  the  designs  of  his  countryman  J?!aoli 

showed  remarkable  capacity,  and  many  of  his  long  before  they  were  publidy  developed.    His 

maxims  are  preserved  to  the  present  day.  accusations  became  so  vehement  and  appealed 

ABDGLABB,  a  seaport  town  and  parish  of  so  well  grounded  that  Padi  was  summoned  to 

Ireland,  countr  of  Down,  on  the  Irish  se&    It  the  bar  of  the  national  o(mvention,  to  which  he 

18  a  bathing  place,  and  is  the  rendexvous  for  replied   by  inviting  the  English  to  Conica. 

the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  this  line  Meanwhile  Arena  was  declared  in&mous  by  the 

ef  the  Irish  coai^  so-KMilled  national  assembly  of  the  idaiid,  and 

ABDOCH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  county  of  sentenced   to   banishment     ]^evertheiess,  in 

Perth,  near  which  are  some  remains  of  a  Bo-  concert  with  Casablanca,  he  sustained  Oalvi 

man  camp,  the  most  complete  in  Great  Britain*  against  the  £ngj[ish«  who  were  under  the  com* 

ABDBAH,  or  Azbic,  a  town  of  Africa,  ci4>i-  mand  of  Nelson ;   out  finally  was  obliged  to 

tal  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  kingdom  of  surrender  the  town  Aug.  10,  1794b    He  then 

Dahomey,  about  20  miles  fr'om  the  sea-coast^  repaired  to  France,  where  he  bitterly  com* 

and  bordering  on  a  small  lake ;  pop.  10,000.  plained  of  the  apathy  of  the  convention  at  tlie 

ABE,  t|ie  unit  of  snrfruse  in  the  French  sys-  loss  of  Corsica.     On  the  evacuation  by  the 

tem  of  measures,  equivalent  to  a  square  deca-  En^dah,  he  returned  to  the  island;  and  in  1728, 

metre,  or  1076.44  English  square  feet  Parts  of  after  a  severe  contest  and  bloody  riots,  he  waa 

an  are  are  expressed  by  Latin  prefixes,  declare,  diosen  member  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred 

oentiare,  dec.,  signifymg  one»tenth,  cme-hun-  by  the  electors  of  Golo.    He  diowed  himself 

dredth.  &c.,  of  an  are.     Multiples  of  an  are  always  an  unflinching  republican,  and  none  of 

have  Greek  prefixes ;  decare,  hectare,  ^tob,  sig-  the  deputies  exhibited  more  energy  in  <^iposi- 

nifying:  ten,  one  hundred,  dsc.,  ares.  tion  to  the  military  revolution  of  the  18th 

ABEA,  in  geometry,  the  number  expressing  Brumaire.    It  was  reported  at  that  time  and 

the  size  of  a  sur&ce  as  compared  with  a  unit  <n  currentiy  believed,  that   Arena  had   rudiied 

surface.    A  square  of  given  size  is  usually  taken  at  Bonaparte  with  a  dagger  and  exdaimed 

as  the  unit,  and  usually  a  square  whose  side  is  that   if  Corsica  had   produced   a  Cosar,  it 

a  linear  unit,  such  as  an  inch,  a  yard,  or  a  mUe^  should  ako   have  a  Brutoa.      He    publidy 

In  this  case,  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  evident-  denied  tiie  attempt  at  assassination,  thou^ 

ly  the  product  of  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  penusting  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  usurper's 

tiie  area  of  a  triangle  half  the  product  of  the  act    He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  with 

base  by  the  altitude.    The  area  of  all  other  several  of  his  colleagues,  but  escaped  the  search 

surfaces  whatever  is  found  bv  dividing  the  sur^  of  the  police  and  retii^  to  Italy,  where  he 

frKses  into  triangles  or  rectangles.  When  the  sur-  lived   secluded  at  Leghorn.     He   constantly 

faob  18  curved  or  has  curved  bouudariesy  these  upheld  his  r^uUioan  i^nnioins,  and  always 
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fflroplMnedtheestabliBluxientofaEiiiopefliidem-  Tentlow,  hehadprevioaaly heldinthebotaidoal 
oontio  commonweahh. — Giubippx,  a  yonnger  gardens  of  Copenhagen.  He  had  made,  how- 
brother  of  Bartolommeo,  partioulaiij  known  ever,  many  intereating  arohffiologloal  obserrar 
for  his  partidpation  in  a  conspiracy  against  tions,  and  explored  dutricts  of  northern  Nor- 
Boni^Murte  when  firat  oonsoL  ne  very  early  way,  which  had  never  been  yiaited  before. 
erinoed  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Subsequently  he  travelled  in  Sweden,  France, 
the  French  revolution.  In  1798,  however,  Swits^^and,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain.  He 
whea  only  21  years  old,  he  was  i^pointed  com-  pabliahed  many  articles  on  history  and  philology 
numder  of  a  battalion  oi  Oorsican  volnnteersL  in  French,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish  peri- 
and  distingnished  himself  at  the  siege  oi  odical%  and  a  portion  of  his  manuscripts  and 
ToukHL  ta  1796,  elected  to  the  oonndl  of  drawings  in  reference  to  Scandinavian  arche- 
Five  Hundred,  he  served  one  year  as  a  depnty.  ology  are  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of 
and  then  retomed  to  the  army ;  but  re8i|niea  Oopenhagen.  He  was  a  devoted  linguist,  and 
his  post  on  the  revelation  of  the  18th  JBrii-  on  nis  travels  was  always  in  the  habit  of  car* 
raaire,  in  wder  to  avoid  serving  under  Bona-  uvag  about  him  a  great  number  of  lexicons. 
parte.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  While  at  Naples  one  of  his  Bunic  dictionaries 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  devised  by  certain  attracted  the  notice  of  some  Neapolitan  police 
aidNitr^ablicanSyOeracchiandTopirio-Lelmin  officers^  who  looked  upon  it  with  the  greatest 
amon^  the  number.  B<maparte  was  to  be  suspicion,  taking  it  for  a  Carbonari  document. 
awnanmnated  at  the  opera ;  the  signal  was  to  He  was  arrested,  and  the  long  time  which  he 
be  given  by  a  young  man  named  Diana^  had  to  pass  in  a  badly  ventilated  prison  before 
when  the  others  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  sup-  his  discharge  could  be  effected,  haa  an  injurious 
port  him ;  but  their  plan  had  been  revealed  to  effect  upon  his  health,  and  accelerated  his 
the  police,  arho  were  on  the  alert  and  noise-  death,  which  took  place  shortiy  afterward. 
leosly  arrested  the  conspirators  during  the  ABENSBUBG-,  a  seaport  town  of  Buasta, 
aeeond  act  of  the  performance.  Arrugned  government  of  Livonia,  on  the  south  coast  of 
befive  the  criminal  court,  they  defended  them-  uie  island  of  Oesel,  of  which  it  is  the  capitd. 
fldves  with  such  ingenuity,  and  there  was  so  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tibe  gulf  of  Riga, 
little  material  evidence  against  them,  that  they  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  tbof^  owing  to 
womld  probably  have  been  acquitted  but  for  the  ahaUowness  of  the  harbor,  all  but  small  ves- 
another  and  quite  different  attempt  against  sels  generally  anchor  in  the  roads,  6  miles  from 
the  first   conml :    the  exi^osion  of  the   in-  the  town. 

fenul  machine  Dec.  24,  which  was  at  first  ABENSHABDE,  a  district  of  Denmark,  in 

ehajqged  to  the  ropublican  party,  while  it  was  the  duchy  of  Schleewig.    It  is  noted  for  the  old 

the  work  of  royausts.    The  criminal  court,  as  Danish  wall  which  runs  through  it,  built  in  the 

well  as  the  government,  thou^t  it  necessary  to  9th  century,  to  defend  Denmark  from  the  incur- 

diseourage  further  conspiracies  by  inflexible  sions  of  the  Saxons  and  Slavi    The  wall  ex- 

sBveritr^ ;   c(»sequentiy  the  proceedings  were  tended  completely  across  the  country,  and  was 

hurried.    Arena,  Topirio-Lebrun,  Oeraoohi,  and  46  miles  long.    The  people  of  this  district  are 

Demerville,  were  sentenced  to  death  Jan.  9,  said  to  have  been  the  fint  in  Denmark  to  em- 

1801,  and  executed  on  the  80th.    They  sub-  Ifface  Ohiistianity,  and  a  church  was  built  there 

nutted  to  their  fbte  with  heroic  constancy.  hi  the  year  826. 

ABENAG,  an  eastern  county  of  Mididgao,  ABBOMETEB,  an  instrument  lor  determin* 

bordering  on  Saginaw  bay.     Its   surface  is  ing  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  and  by  this 

mostly  heavily  wooded.    It  covers  an  area  of  the  strength  of  froiritnoua  liquors.    Its  more 

about  544  square  miles.    It  is  unorganized.  common  name  is  hydrometer.    The  principle 

ABENDAL,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  on  upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  this :  when 

tbe  Skagep-Back,  lat  58^  28'  N.  long.  8^  82'  a  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  is  immersed  in  water 

K    It  is  built  on  rooks  projecting  into  a  most  it  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equivalent  to  the 

commodious  harbor.    It  possesses  nearly  200  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  in  any 

sh^  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  other  liquid  by  a  pressure  e^ual  to  the  weight 

has  8  yards  £(>r  ship  building,  a  custom  house^  of  the  same  bulk  of  this  liqmd.    When  the  dif- 

and  a  commercial  aokool.    Near  it  are  produo-  Cerent  weights  are  known  of  this  bulb  in  water 

tive  iron  mines.  and  any  other  liould,  the  weights  of  equal 

ABENDT,  MABDnr  Fbikdbiob^  a  Danish  bulks  of  these  fluios  are  known,  and  the  pro- 
savant,  bom  at  Altona  in  1769,  died  near  Yenice  portions  of  weight  of  one  to  the  other.  The 
in  1824.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  scientific  areometer  is  a  hollow  bulb  of  glass  or  metaL 
exploration  of  many  European  countries,  and  with  a  weight  below  it  to  partially  sink  it,  ana 
his  investigation  of  the  andent  Oeltic  languages,  keep  the  graduated  stem  i^ve  it  in  a  vertical 
mythology,  and  history.  Afbnr  having  jMre-  position.  On  this  stem  is  marked  the  point  at 
p«ed  himself  for  his  travels  by  careful  botanical  which  the  surfooe  of  the  fluid  cuts  this  stem, 
and  philological  studies,  he  was  sent  bv  the  when  it  is  immersed  in  pure  water.  In  a  saline 
Dankh  government  in  1798  on  a  botanical  tour  solution  it  would  not  sink  so  deep,  and  the 
hito  flmnark ;  but,  as  he  was  not  successfbl  in  mark  upon  the  stem  at  the  surface  is  made  to 
making  a  botanical  collection,  he  lost  the  office,  designate  the  density  of  the  fluid  compared 
whifib,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Oount  Be*  with  water,  by  reference  to  the  tables  which 
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aoo<Hn]>any  the  instrument.    In  a  lighter  floid,  16°  20'  S.  long.  71°  dO'  W.  The  river  CM},  called 

as  spirituoos  liquors,  it  would  sink  below  the  also  Bio  del  Volcan,  flows  through  it    The 

pure-water  nuurk,  and  the  stem  indioates^  bj  its  Andes  lie  to  the  east,  and  14  miles  to  the  N.  £. 

graduation,  the  proportional  less  density  of  the  towers  the  Y olcan  de  Arequipa,  one  of  the  most 
uid  than  water.  Sykes's  hydrometer  is  the  celebrated  volcanoes  of  the  Andes,  20,800  feet 
form  adopted  by  the  British  government,  and  in  height,  and  constantly  active.  The  city  has 
Baume's,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  for  a  fine  onmate,  and  is  well  built,  bearing  the 
liquids  heavier  and  another  for  liquids  lighter  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  towns  of 
than  water,  are  in  common  use  in  France,  and  South  America.  Its  plaza  or  public  square^ 
also  in  this  country.  A  simple  form  of  areom-  has  an  elegant  bronze  fountain.  There  are  in 
eter  is  a  set  of  glass  beads,  numbered  and  ad-  the  diij  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches^  a 
justed.  When  these  are  put  in  any  liquid,  the  hospital,  a  ooUege,  8  nunneries,  and  6  convents, 
one  of  the  same  specific  gravity  with  this  liquid  The  houses  are  usually  of  only  one  story,  and 
will  float  just  beneath  the  surface.  The  mark  with  strong  walls  and  vaulted  roofs,  on  account 
upon  this  indicates,  in  thousandth  parte,  the  oftheearthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent  here. 
q>ecifio  ffravity  of  the  liquid.  At  4  different  times  the  city  has  been  laid  in 
ABEOPAGUS,  the  hill  of  Area,  or  Man.  a  ruins  by  them,  ui  1582,  1000,  1604^  and  1725. 
craggy  eminence4n  the  city  of  Athens,  not  far  There  are  considerable  manufactories  of  gold 
horn  the  Acropolis.  In  Greek  annals  it  is  fa-  and  olver  doths,  and  of  cotton  and  woollen 
motts  as  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  cbuncil,  stuffs  here.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with 
or  court  of  the  Areopagus,  held  its  sittings.  Buenos  Ayres,  its  exports  being  brandy,  wine^ 
This  body  was  distinguiwed,  even  beyond  the  flour,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  its  imports,  cattle, 
limits  of  Greece,  by  its  great  antiquity  and  high  dried  fl^,  tallow,  cocoa,  &o.  It  is  also  the 
character,  an  antiquity  dadng  back  beyond  the  entrepot  of  American  and  European  goods, 
age  of  Solon,  a  character  resting  on  the  lofty  which  it  receives  throng  its  port,  MoUendo. 
position  and  qpoUeas  fame  of  its  members.  The  great  commercial  road  from  Lima  to  the 
Solon  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  chimges  southern  provinces  passes  through  the  city.  Pop, 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Areopagus,  and  to  about  86,000. — ^Ths  Youjano  of  Ajosquipa. 
have  extended  its  functions,  so  that  from  being  after  Ootopaxi,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
a  merely  criminal  tribunid,  its  jurisdiction  the  South  American  volcanoes,  is  situated  ia 
reached  the  general  morals  of  society,  and  the  lat.  16^  24'  S.  and  long.  71^  10'  W.  It  has  an 
political  affiurs  of  the  state,  touched  every  altitude  of  20,800  feet,  and  500  feet  of  its  sum- 
thing,  in  fact,  which  concerned  the  public  mit  lies  within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
weal.  The  court  had  duties  connected  with  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Arequipo. 
education  and  religion,  had  authority  to  pun-  Its  crater  is  deep,  and  ashes  and  vapor  con- 
ish  impiety  and  sacrileffe,  and  was  charged  stantly  issue  fr<nn  it* 

with  the  preservation  of  the  sacred   groves.  AKBS.  tiie  Greek  god  of  war,  correepond- 

Its  power  was  affected  by  the  changing  for-  ing  to  tne  Mars  of  Boman  mythology,  born, 

tunes  of  the  Athenian  state.    Pericles  is  said  to  aodbrding  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  of  Zeus  and 

have  deprived  it  of  a  portion  of  its  prerogatives,  Hera.    He  seems,  in  the  former  of  these  poets^ 

and  later,  its  members  were  made  responsible  to  represent  rather  the  wild  fury  of  the  fig^t, 

to  the  people.    Its  £une  was  alive  in  tne  time  while  Pallas  Athena  embodies  the  wary  watch- 

of  Cicero,  and  as  late  as  the  emperor  Theodosiua  frdness  oi  the  skilM  combatant    Diomedes. 

(A.  D.  880).  In  the  records  of  Christendom,  the  though  a  mortal  warrior,  wounds  him,  and 

Hill  of  Mars  is  mevorable  as  the  spot  where  drives  him  from  the  battle,  and  in  the  conflict 

the  apostle  Paul  commenced  the  delivery  of  of  the  gods,  Pallas  fells   him   with  a  stone, 

a  discourse,  the  outline  of  which  is  preserved  in  When  wounded  he  roared  as  loud  as  0,000  or 

the  book  of  the  Acts.    There  is  no  intimation  10,000  men.    When  he  fell  he  covered  7  acres 

that  St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the  council  of  ground.    Eris  (Strife),  his  sister,  bore  to  him 

of  the  Areopagus.  2  sons^  Deinos  (Terro^  and  Phobos  (Fear). 

ABEQUIPA^  a  province  or  intendency  of  Aphrodite  bore  to  him  Barmonia.    The  temples 

South  Peru,  48  miles  long,  and  86  broad.    It  and  images  of  Ares  were  not  numerous.    He  is 

has  the  province  of  Lima  on  the  north,  Bolivia  represented  as  a  warrior,  of  a  severe,  menacing 

on  the  east,  the  province  of  Arioa  on  the  south,  air,  dressed  in  the  heroic  style,  with  a  cuirass 

and  the  Pacific  on  the  west    Its   prindpal  on,  and  a  round  Argive  shield  on  his  arm. 

streams  are  the  Arequipa,  the  Tambo^  and  the  ABESON,  JoHijm,  a  bishop  and  poet  of 

Chili.     It  has  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  Iceland,  bom  in  1484,  died  in  1550.    His  triala 

soilf  yielding  wheat^  maize,  potatoes,  su^,  cot-  commenced  early  in  life,  as  his  other's  death 

ton,  fiaz,  cochineal,  coffee,  strawbemes,  and  compelled  him,  while  a  boy,  to  work  for  his 

other  products  of  the  temperate  zone.    Con-  mother's  support    At  20  years  (^  age  he  took 

siderable  quantities  of  wine  are  also  made  here,  orders,  and  m  a  mission  to  Nwway  showed  so 

and  exported  to  the  a^jaoent  provinces.     Pop.  much  talent  that  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of 

about  I2O2OOO. — ^ABEQmpjL,  capital  of  the  above  Beikiavik,  to  which  diocese  he  was  attached, 

province,  IS  situated  in  the  valley  of  Quiloa,  about  he  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.    13Bs  election 

40  miles  fr^m  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  little  raised  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  opposition  from 

more  than  7,800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  lat  disappointed  competitors.    He  was  accused  of 
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not  Vnoving  Latin,  and  of  appropriating  to  him-  passed  nnder  the  sea  to  Sicily. — ^Another  Are- 
lelf  the  diooesan  property,  and  Ogmond^  bishop  thnsa  was  one  of  the  Hesperides,  the  gaardians 
of  the  neighboring  diocese  of  Skalholt,  even  of  the  golden  apples,  to  obtain  which  was  one 
asserted  his  own  right  to  appoint  the  new  of  the  12  labors  of  Hercnles. 
biriiop,  and  marched  at  the  hood  of  a  body  of  ABETIN,  Adam,  baron  von,  a  Bavarian 
armed  men  to  maintain  it  Areson  absented  statesman,  bom  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1T69,  died  in 
himself  for  a  while,  but  npon  his  return  boldly  1822,  was  in  1817  the  deputy  of  Bavaria  at  the 
refoted  the  oalnmnies  of  Ms  enemies,  and  was  Frankfort  diet^  and  acquitted  himself  of  his 
reinstated  in  his  bishopric.  His  troubles,  how-  mission  in  a  manner  satiraaotory  to  his  govern- 
ever,  did  not  end  here.  The  reformation  broke  ment.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  fine 
out)  and  Frederic  IIL  of  Denmark,  who,  with  arts,  and  possessed  one  of  the  largest  coUections 
many  of  his  subjects,  had  embracisd  Lutheran-  of  engravmgs  and  pictures  in  Munich,  which, 
ism,  wished  to  extend  it  over  Iceland  also,  after  his  death,  was  sold  by  auction. — ^Ohsis- 
Aieson,  however,  who  had  remained  devoted-  toph,  baron  von,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
1^  attached  to  the  old  faith,  pertinaciously  re-  bom  also  at  Ingolstadt,  in  177B,  died  at 
Bisted  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king,  Munich  in  1884.  He  held  various  public 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  6  sons,  by  his  offices,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that 
mistresB  Helga.  constantly  thwarted  him.  of  chief  justice  of  a  court  of  appeal.  He  was 
Frederic  finally  lost  all  patience  and  summoned  for  some  time  deputy  at  the  Bavarian  diet, 
Areson  to  Copenhagen,  to  which  the  latter  re-  where  he  advocated  with  great  vigor  his  ideas, 
pfied  by  an  armed  invasion  of  the  Protestant  which  were  rather  too  cosmopolitan  for  the 
diocese  of  Skalholt,  the  bishop  of  which  he  narrow  sphere  of  Bavarian  politics.  His  last 
took  prisoner  and  treated  with  much  harshness,  work  was,  Dm  Stftatareeht  der  etmstitutianeUen 
He  was  outlawed,  and  forces  having  been  de-  Mfmarehie,  He  left  it  unfinished,  but  after  his 
apatched  to  bring  him  to  terms,  he  was  d^eated,  death  it  was  completed  by  Rotteck,  and  brought 
and  with  his  2  eldest  sons,  captured  and  ezecut-  out  at  Leipsio  in  1889.— Gbobo,  baron  von, 
ed.  His  devotion  to  the  Oatholic  fiuth  never  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Ingolstadt,  in 
wavered,  and  he  had  even  proposed  to  the  em-  1771,  died  at  Munich  in  1848,  was  connected 
peror  (Carles  Y.,  and  to  Edward  YI.  of  Ens-  with  the  court  and  the  inspection  of  rivers  and 
land,  to  surrender  Iceland  to  them,  provided  it  lands  of  Bavaria,  from  1798  to  1809,  when  he 
should  remain  a  Oatholic  province.  His  pro-  was  appointed  governor  ofthe  district  of  Brizen. 
poeal  to  the  latter  shows  a  singular  ignorance  While  exerting  himself  to  quell  the  insurrection 
of  the  change  which  had  been  effected  in  &e  na-  which  had  broken  otit  in  the  Tyrol,  he  was  taken 
taonal  religion  of  England.  Areson  was  a  man  prisoner  by  the  Austrians  and  confined  in  a  for- 
of  much  intdligenoe,  and  one  of  the  traest  tress  in  Hungary.  He  was  set  free  in  1810,  but 
poetB  of  his  time,  as  his  literary  remains  amply  on  his  return  to  Bavaria,  retired  from  public 
testify.  He  is  distingcushed  for  having  in^o-  hfe,  devoting  himself  to  agricultural  and  liter- 
dooed  printing  into  Iceland.  ary  pursuits. 

ABET^US,  a  physician  who  flourished  in  ARETINO,  a  celebrated  Italian  writer,  whose 

Oappadoda,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  real  name  was  Leonardo  Bruni,  born  in  1869, 

latter  part  of  the  1st  and  at  the  be^nning  of  the  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  whence  he  is  commonly 

2d  oentory  after  Christ    His  contemporaries  called  Aretino.    Taken  by  th^  French  and  im- 

rank  him  next  to  Hippocrates^    He  wrote  2  prisoned  with  his  &ther  in  the  castle  of  Quara- 

works  in  connection  with  the  canses,  symptoms,  ta,  he  often  gazed  at  a  portrait  of  Petrarch 

and  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  which  happened  to  be  suspended  there,  and 

whieh  are  still  extant    The  best  edition  is  that  which  khiued  in  him  a  love  of  letters.    He 

by  ^ijgvoi  Oxford,  1728.  studied  hard  at  Florence  and  -^on  distinction 

ABETHUSA,  a  fountain  in  Sicily  near  the  under  her  most  fiunousmen,  giving  2  years  en- 

dty  of  Syracuse.     The  ancients  supposed  its  tirely  up  to  Greek  under  Emmanuel  Ohrysol- 

waters  to  be  united  with  those  of  tiie  river  oras.    In  1406  he  won  by  public  trial  the  post 

Alpheos  in  Peloponnesus.    A  cup,  it  was  said,  of  apostolic  secretary  to  Pope  Innocent  Y II. 

thrown  into  the  waters  of  this  river,  woiild  re-  and  hdd  it  under  Gregory  XIL,  Alexander  Y., 

appear  in  the  Sidlian  fountain.    Arethusa,  ao-  and  John  XXIIT.    In  1410,  the  republic  of 

oording  to  the  ancient  legend,  as  related  by  Florence  named  him  chanceUor.    This  post  he 

Fansaniaa,  was  a  Nereid,  with  whom  the  hunter  held  but  a  few  months,  retuming  again  to  the 

Alphens  became   enamored ;  but  the  nymph,  service  of  Pope  John  XXIH.,  m  spite  of  his 

not  reeponding  to  his  ardent  love,  fled  to  the  havhig  been  married  in  1412.    When  this  pope 

island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse,  and   there  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Constance  ne 

changed   herself  into   a  fountain.     Nothing  returned  to  Florence  (1416)  and  wrote,  among 

daonted,  Alphens  metamorphosed  himself  into  other  works,  his  history  of  Florence.     The 

a  river,  and  in  this  form  made  his  way  under  grateftd  republic  gave  hun  citizenship  and  a 

the  sea  to  Ortygia.    Aooording  to  ano&er  ao-  pension.    He  was  again  made  chancellor  and 

oonmtf  Arethusa,  while  bathing  in  the  river  continued  such  until  his  death.    He  died  sud- 

Alphens^  waa  surprised  by  the  river-god,  and  denlv  at  Florence,  March  9, 1444.    His  ftmeral 

JDianai  in  order  to  enable  the  nymph  to  escape  oration  was  solemnly  pronounced  in  the  church 

hm  parsQit,  changed  her  into  a  fountain,  wldoh  of  Suita  Crooei  and  tne  orator  Giannoczo  Map 
VOL.  n.- 
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netti  by  order  of  the  republic  crowned  him  indulgences,  and  went  to  Pemgia,  where,  for  a 
with  laurel.    His  historr  of  Florence  was  placed  long  time,  he  supported  himself  as  a  bookbinder, 
upon  his  breast,  and  the  sculptor  Bernardino  Thence  he  went  on  foot  to  Rome,  in  the  hope 
^>s8ellino,  was  cnarged  to  raise  to  him  a  mar-  of  bettering  his  fortune,  was  received  into  the 
ble  tomb  which  still  exists.  house  of  Agostlno  Chisi,  a  rich  merchant,  and 
ARETINO,  GniDO,  often  called  QuyAretin,  obtained  employment  in  the  servioe  of  Popes  Leo 
or  d^Arezzo,  from  his  native  town  in  Tuscany,  X.  and  Clement  YII. ;  but^  having  composed  16 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  bom  near  the  end  of  sonnets  for  as  many  Ucentious  designs  of  Giulio 
the  10th  century.     Endowed  with  inventive  Romano,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Arezzo 
.genius,  he  early  occupied  himself  in  deviung  (1624).    Thence  he  shortly  after  passed  to  the 
new  methods  of  writing  and  teaching  music,  court  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  was  at  that 
The  ancient  principles  of  the  art  had  been  so  time  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  Frauce^and 
much  altered  before  his  time,  that  it  was  neces-  who  was  also  fatiier  of  Oo«no,  duke  of  Flor- 
sarv  tibey  should  either  be  redstablidied  or  ence.    At  length  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
replaced  by  others.     This  latter  task  Guido  he  made  love  to  the  cook  of  Monsignor  Gio- 
undertook.    Instead  of  a  group  of  tetrachorda  vanni  llattei  Giberti,  president  of  the  court  of 
like  the  Greek  method,  or  of  heptachords,  such  requests  under  Pope  Olement  YII.,  and  com- 
as Gregory  adopted,  he  proposed  a  new  system,  posed  a  sonnet  in  her  praise.    A  Bolognese 
consisting  of  hexaohords.    The  ax  syllables  by  gentieman,  Achille  deila  Yolta,  burned  with 
which  he  designated  his  notes,  were  suggested  the  same  culinary  fires,  and  findins  Axetino 
to  him,  it  is  said,  by  a  Latin  hymn  to  St»  John :  one  day  alone,  ruelied  at  him  with  jealoas  rage, 
iTTqueMt  Uxia  BXtonue  flbrit  stabbing  him  6  times  in  the  breast  and  maiming 
jf/n  gestorum  FAmiaii  taorom  his  hands  (1625).    Disgustcd  at  the  reftisal  of 
BOLyi^  pouatis  x^bii  reatom  ^^  p^^  to  punish  this  assassin,  Aretino  left 

To  the  seventh  note,  n,  he  gave  no  name,  and  Rome,  resolving  never  to  return,  and  sought 
for  a  long  time  it  continued  to  be  called  5.  once  more  the  court  of  Giovanni  de'  MedicL 
Guide's  new  method  of  solmization  attracted  This  protector,  however,  was  soon  lort  to  him, 
much  attention  at  Hamburg,  Osnabui^  and  having  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  a  com- 
even  in  France.  8uch  was  its  meri^  that  bat  toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1626.  He 
whereas  ten  years  had  been  required  to  learn  expired  soon  after  in  the  arms  of  Aretino,  who 
how  to  read  music,  now  a  chant  could  be  mas-  now  resolved  to  have  no  more  protectors,*  but 
t«ffed  in  a  few  day&and  a  year  su£Sced  to  make  to  live  in  the  ftdl  enjoyment  of  liberty,  sup- 
a  skilftd  singer,  rope  John  XIX.  (or  XX.X  porting  himself  by  his  pen.  With  this  view  he 
wishing  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  this  removed  to  Venice  (March  26,  1627),  where 
marvel,  sent  three  messengers  in  1022,  Inviting  he  was  well  received  by  the  doge  Andrea 
Guide  to  his  court  The  monk  went,  present-  Gritti,  who,  not  liking  to  hear  him  speak  ill  of 
ed  a  collection  of  the  offices  for  a  year,  marked  Pope  Clement,  strove  to  reconcile  tliem,  and, 
according  to  his  method,  and  the  pope,  we  are  at  length,  in  1680,  Aretino  acknowledging  his 
toldj  tested  the  method,  by  learning  a  verse  £iult,  me  pope  wrote  him  a  &reM,  and  promised 
perfecdy  before  rising  from  his  diair.  Guido  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  The  bishop  of 
not  only  facilitated  tiie  reading  of  music,  but  Yasone,  m%jor-domo  to  the  pope,  being  this 
simplified  the  manner  of  writing  it.  Since  St.  same  year  with  the  emperor  Oharles  Y.,  wished 
Gregoipr,  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve  to  have  Aretino  knighted  by  him ;  but  the  poet 
musical  notation.  Already  tiie  seven  letters,  refused,  saying  he  did  not  wish  for  honors  with- 
formerly  written  on  one  hne,  were  placed  on  out  incomes.  In  1648,  when  Aretino  came 
parallel  lines,  to  indicate  the  rising  and  falling  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  republic  of  Yenice 
of  the  voice.  Guido,  instead  of  repeating  the  to  meet  Oharles  Y.,  while  on  his  nassage  into 
letter,  wrote  it  at  the  beglnninff  of  the  line,  and  Germany,  the  emperor  not  only  wianed  to  have 
each  time  it  occurred  marked  a  point  on  the  him  near,  but  caused  him  also  to  ride  at  his 
line.  He  ended  by  placing  the  points  within  side,  held  a  long  conversation  with  him,  made 
the  lines,  thus  rendenng  the  written  oomposi-  him  a  present  in  money,  and  recommended  him 
tion  more  compact.  Guido  has  the  fame  of  strongly  to  the  Yenetian  government.  Once 
being  the  inventor  of  the  modem  gamut  His  more  Aretino  went  to  Rome,  in  company  with 
method  was  in  general  use  until  the  end  of  the  the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  had  previously  re- 
last  century.  Guido  wrote  several  pieces,  the  ceived  from  Pope  Julius  HI.  tiie  rank  of  Oava- 
two  most  important  of  which  are  the  Jft^M^ut  Here  di  San  Pietro,  and  hoped  to  be  created 
and  the  Argumentum  Nbvi  Oantus  inoentendi^  cardinsJ,  but  came  away  with  empty  hands, 
which  explains  his  system  of  notation.  sad  and  disgusted  again.  During  1667,  having 
ARETINO,  PiETBO,  a  celebrated  Italian  heard  of  some  outrageous  obscenities  of  which 
writer  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  at  his  infamous  ensters  had  been  guilty,  he  found 
Arezzo  on  the  night  of  April  19,  1492,  beinff  them  so  comical  that  he  tiirew  himself  back  in 
the  natural  son  of  a  gentieman  of  Arezzo  named  his  ohur,  laughing ;  the  chair  was  thrown  over 
Luin  Bacd.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  backward  by  the  shock,  and  he  strack  heavily 
mother,  a  woman  named  Uta.  While  still  very  upon  his  head.  The  blow  was  so  serious  as  to 
youngs  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  city  cause  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  Yenice,  in 
on  account  of  having  written  a  sonnet  against  the  church  of  San  Lucai  without  any  insorip- 
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tioB.    He  flihoved  both  taste  and  skill  in  paint-  amomiting  to  seTeral  hundreds.    Arezzo  has 

ing  and  scolptore.    His  Tices  were  pride,  glut-  siven  birth  to  many  distingaifihed  men,  such  as 

tony,  and  aenanality.    He  had  no  wife,  but  Mracenas,  Petraroh.  Vasari,  Guido  Aretino  (the 

many  mistresBes,  by  whom   he   left  several  inventor  of  musical  notation),  Leonardo  Brnni, 

danghtersL    The  number  of  pensions,  presents,  Pietro  Aretino,  and  Count  FossombronL 

and  distinotions  he  received  firom  princes  and  ABFE,  Hsnbiqub  db,  an  artist  bom  in  Ger- 

great  lords^  was  extraordinary.    Many  sonnets  many,  who  settled  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 

were  written  in  his  honor;  ne  was  called  the  century  at  Leon,  in  Spain,  and  executed,  soon 

divine,  and,  from  his  satires,  Oxq  scourge  of  after  his  arrival,  a  silver  t&bemaole  for  the  ca- 

pinoea.    He  was  a  member  of  various  cele-  thedral  of  that  town,  which  was  chiselled  so 

orated  societies ;  no  less  than  four  medals  were  admirably  that  he  received  similar  commissions 

struck  in  his  honor,  which  have  come  down  to  for  the  cathedrals  of  Cordova  and  Toledo,  and 

our  time.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  many  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Sahagun.    Hia 

times  stabbed  and  bastinadoe^  and  two  dis-  most  remarkable   work,    which  took  him  7 

moefol  medals  were  struck  in  derision  of  him.  years,  from  1517  to  152^  ia  his  tabernacle  for 

Gifted  with  a  fervid  genius,  he  hdd  a  distin-  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  Its  form  is  hexagonal, 

ffuished  place  among  the  literati  of  his  age,  and  the  style  Gothic,  and  it  is  adorned  with  200 

his  works,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  were  in  statuettes,  beside  many  bas-relie&,  and  other 

the  hi^^iest  degree  applanded  and  sought  after,  ornaments.    This  tabernacle,  which  was  gilded 

Yet  he  had  l^e  or  no  kiK>wledge  of  Latin,  by  Francisco  Nerino  in  1524^  absorbed  not  less 

and  n<Hie  of  Greek,  and  boasted  mat  he  had  than  6,292  ounces  of  silver  and  gold,  and  is  a 

never  been  to  school,  and  never  had  a  teacher,  superb  monument  of  Henrique^s  genius. — ^Asr- 

He  composed  with  great  facility,  and  wrote  in  Tomo  nx,  Henrique^s   son,  acquired  also  dis- 

strange  variefy,  works  either  sacred,  profane,  tinotion  in  the  same  art,  but  was  not  equal  to 

satirical,  or  obscene,  boasting  that  with  a  bot>  his  father.    In  1644  he  executed  two  tabema- 

tle  of  ink  and  a  bundle  of  paper  he  could  make  oles,  one  for  the  cathedral  of  Santiago,  another 

a  thousand  scudi  per  annum.  for  the  parish  church  of  St.  Maria  de  Medina  de 

ARETIUS,  Bktbdiot,  a  Swiss  botanist  and  Rioseoo.    Antonio  preferred  the  Grecian  and 

theologian,   bom    in    Berne    in    1606,    died  Boman  styles  to  the  Gothic,  which  was  the  far 

X'l  22,  1674.    He  studied  philosophy,  and  vorite  style  of  his  gifted  &ther.-*-JvAK   dx 

filling  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  university  Abfb  t  Yuiafaiix,  Antonio's  son,  bom    at 

of  Marbourg  for  a  year,  returned  in  1649  to  Leon  in  1686,  died  at   Madrid  in  1696.    He 

Berne,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  studied  anatomy  at  Salamanca^  and  passed  some 

life.    He  embraced  with  zeal  the  doctrines  of  time  at  Yalladolid,  which  in  the  middle  of  the 

Calvin,  and  wrote  a  number  of  theological  10th  century  was  the  Athens  of  Spanish  artists, 

treatises,  marked  by  much  controversial  abuity.  He  made  his  debut  with  a  tabemaclefor  the 

His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  botanicid  ex-  cathedral  of  Avila,  on  which  he  spent  7  years, 

eursions  among  the  Bemese  mountains,  and  his  from  1664  to  1671.     He  was  remunerated  at 

researches  in  this  field  have  gained  him  a  dis-  the  rate  of  12  ducats  for  every  mark  of  diver 

tingnished  name  in  the  annals  of  science.  employed.    Subsequently  he  executed  a  taber- 

ABEZZO  (Abbktium},  a  city  of  Tuscany,  of  nacle  for  the  ciUihedrals  of   Seville,  Burgos, 

about  10,000  inhabitants.    It  was  one  of  the  Osmas,  and  for  St  Martin's  churoh  at  Madrid* 

principal  states  of  ancient  Etnuria.    Its  walls  His  Avila  tabemade  was  one  of  the  mostbean- 

aro  undoubtedly  Etruscan,  and  were  of  impor-  tiful  tabernacles  of  Si>ain.    His  Seville  tabema- 

tance  to  the  Romans  as  a  barrier  against  the  de  is  the  most  imposing,  but  the  one  in  the  ca- 

Cisalpine  Gauls.    The  consul  Flaminius,  while  thedrid  of  Osmas,  the  smallest  in  size,  and  in 

acting  against  Hannibal,  had  bis  headH^uar-  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law, 

ters  here  previous   to  the  disastrous    battle  Lesmes  Fernandez  del  Moral,  was   the  most 

of  Thraaymene,  and  when  Oaosar  marohed  up-  finished  in  design  and  execution.    He  also  pro- 

on  Ariminum,  he  sent  Antony  with  6  cohorts,  duced  some  good  engravings  on  lead.    He  was 

to  oocnpy  Arretium.    It  was  celebrated  for  its  a  man  of  remarkable  versatility  of  talent. 

teRarcotta  vases,  ranked  hy  Pliny  widi  those  ABG^US.  Mount,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of 

of  Samoa  and  Sagnntum.   'Aiey  are  of  red  clay,  Asia  Minor,  height  18,000  feet,  circumference 

with  stamped  patterns,  and  an  interesting  col-  of  base.  60  miles ;  area,  800  square  miles.    It  is 

lection  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  isolated  except  on  the  south-east  slope,  where  it 

the  present  city.    Durmg  the  contest  of  the  is  connected  to  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  ohiun. 

Gndphs  and  Ghibellinea,  Arezzo  fought  against  The  lowest  line  of  snow  is  11,700  feet. 

Florence,  but  was  finally   obliged   to   yield.  ABGALI  (ims  amm<m%  the  mountain,  sheep, 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  magnificent  the  big-hom  of  the  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 

Loggie^  by  Vasari,  the  cathedral  the  churches  tains,  the  aAraAto  of  the  Indians.  It  is  nearly  of 

of  Santa  Maria  della  Pievew  and  oadia  di  Santa  the  size  of  a  deer,  which  it  resembles  in  itscoat  of 

ilora,   the   Fratemite,   the  Museo  Baoci,  in  short,  luu«h  hair,  of  a  grayish  yellow  color, with  a 

which  is  a  large  Etruscan  coin  weighing  up-  reddish  or  blackish  stripe  along  the  back,  and 

ward  of  2  pounds,  and  the  Palazzo  Pimlico,  a  large  ^>ot  on  the  mmp  of  the  same  color.   In 

which  has  upon  its  front  a  onrious  series  of  the  winter  its  color  is  of  a  deeper  and  redder  hue, 

aiXDorial  beiuings  of  the  successive  podestas,  with  &e  throat  and  belly  white.    It  has  very 
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large  laterally  twisted  horns,  like  those  of  the    under  the  third  charter  of  James  I.    After  the 
common  ram,  rising  from  near  the  eyes  with  a    departure  of  Lord  Delaware  and  thedepnty-gov- 
cmratare  backwara,  then  forward,  and  with  a    emorshiiw  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  George  Percy, 
forward  and  ontward  diyergenoe  of  the  tips  of    and  Gates,  Argall  became  depnty-govemor,  a 
the  horns.    They  are  transversely  waved  or    post  he  occnpied  for  S  years  from  1617.    He 
wrinUed,  for  something  more  than  half  of  their    was  one  of  the  greatest  ^rrants  who  ever  roled 
length,  bat  are  qnite  smooth  and  polished  toward    in  America,  bringing  the  despotism  of  the  qnar- 
the  pohits.     The  horns  of  the  female  are  mnch    ter-deck  into  the  forests  of  Virginia,  and  so 
smaller  than  those  of  the  male,  and  more  re-    outraged  eveiy  law  that  even  in  Ms  own  conn- 
semble  those  of  the  goat.    The  monntain  sheep    cil  he  found  bitter  opponents,  who  prooored 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  elevated    his  recall.     He  was   succeeded   in  1619  by 
monntain  ranges   of  northern   Asia,  on  the    George  Yeardley,  and  returned  to  England  soon 
steppes  of  Siberia,  the  highlands  of  California,    after  with  immense  wealth.    He  was  a  rude 
and  the  Bocky  mountain  ran^  of  America.    saUor,  utterly  uncultivated,  and  of  great  rapacitor, 
They  Hve  in  herds  on  the  highest  summits,    with  no  higher  motive  than  intense  avarice.  At 
feeding  on  lichens,  mosses,  and  small  shrubs,    the  same  time,  he  was  a  reckless  soldier,  having 
Thev  are  extremelv  shy,  watchful,  and  timid,    during  the  govemordiip  of  Dale,  commands 
Their  swiftness  of  foot  is  amazing,  and  their    an  e^edition  which  sailed  to  Port  BovaL  in 
ag^ty  in  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  is  unsur-    Nova  Scotia,  which  place  he  reduced  and  plun« 
passed  by  that  of  any  quadruped.    They  can    dered,  driving  the  Prenbh  colonists  into  tiie 
only  be  stalked  with  we  greatest  care,  upwind,    woods.    It  haa  been  stated  on  the  authority  (A 
or  shot  from  ambush.    During  the  rutting  sea-    English  printed  works,  that  on  his  return  to 
son,  under  the  influence  of  sexual  excitement    Virginia  he  appeared  before  New  York,  then 
the  males  become  extremdy  pugnacious,  ana    New  Amsterdiun,  and  summoned  the  Hollanders 
fierce  combats  take  place  for  the  posseasion  of    to  surrender,  on  the  ground  that  Henry  Hudson, 
the  females.    The  flesh  of  the  young  mountain    the  discoverer,  was  an  Englishman,  and  that 
sheep  is  said  to  be  tender  and  delicate,  but  that    the  sovereignty  accrued  to  Mb  sovereign.    This 
of  the  old  males  is  apt  to  be  very  rank  and    account,  however,  has  been  careftilly  sift«d  by 
disagreeable.     The   hide,  fr^m   its  soft   and    Brodhead  in  his  ^^  History  (>f  New  York,  ^' who 
BDGQgf  character,  is  of  little  value  for  leather,    arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  story 
tnou^  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  common    is  fibulous.     Argall,  even  in  that  day,  was 
with  deer-skin,  to  which,  however,  it  is  very    considered   a  pirate^  and  was   bertainly  de- 
inferior  in  quality.    The  argali  is  said  to  be  the    tested  by  the  colonists,  against  whom  he  en- 
origin  of  the  common  domestic  sheep,  to  which,    forced  the  rigors  of  martul  law  with  extreme 
however,  it  bears  but  a  slight  resemblance.    It    severity.    After  the  death  of  Lord  Delaware^ 
is  stated,  however,  that  the  domestic  sheep,    Argall  took  charge  of  his  estate,  and  letters  of 
when  transported  to  warm  climates,  loses  its    his  coxmtess  now  in  existence  accuse  him  of 
peculiar  wool,  and  assumes   a  coarse  coat  iji   the  most  flaffrant  and  bare&ced  peculation, 
straggling,  reddish  hair,  when  it  comes  greatiy       ABGAND  LAMP,  a  lamp  invented  by  Aim6 
to  resemble  the  argalL    This  animal  was  first    Argand,  of  France,  in  1789.    The  principle  of 
distinguished  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  United    it  consists  in  the  use  of  two  metallic  cylinders, 
States  by  the  exploring  expedition  of  Lewis    one  within  the  other,  between  which  is  the  oir- 
and  Olark,    although  it  haa  been  previously    onlar  wick  connecting  with  the  oil  below.   The 
recognized  as  a  native  of  California  by  Veregas.    inner  cylinder  is  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
The  best  description  of  this  animal,  with  the    through  this,  when  tiie  chimney  is  placed  upon 
distinctions  between  it  and  what  is  called  the    the  lamp,  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  up,  which 
'^ woolly"  sheep,  which  is  really  a  goat,  with    feeds  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  ring  of  flame, 
short  black  horns  and  a  beard,  is  to  be  found  in    whfle  the  external  surface  is  fed  by  air  pass- 
Irving's  ''Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville."    ing  up  outside  of  the  outer  cylinder.    The  oil 
and  there  are  also  ftdl  accounts  of  both  animals,    is  thus  thorou^yconsumed,  and  gives  its  max- 
with  a  characteristic  engraving  of  them,  in    imum  of  lighC    The  contraction  of  the  chim- 
Frank  Forester^s  ''  Field  Sports."  ney  just  shore  the  burner  is  an  ingenious  con- 

ABGAIXi,  Samtjil,  bom  in  Bristol,  England,  trivance  for  turning  the  current  of  air  and  con- 
in  1672,  and  died  in  1689.  He  was  one  of  the  centrating  it  upon  the  flame.  This  form  of 
early  adventurers  to  Virginia,  and  depnty-gov-  lamp  is  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  chemist  with 
emor  of  that  colony  for  two  years.  He  makes  great  advantage  for  heating  crucibles,  Ac ;  and 
his  first  appearance  in  the  colonial  annals  in  the  it  may  be  made  much  more  powerful  by  blow- 
year  1609,  as  an  enterprifflng  trader,  making  ing  into  the  inner  cylinder  a  current  of  afa:  or 
several  voyages  in  the  exen^  of  his  calling,    of  gas^^ 

His  first  public  exploit  was  the  abduction  of  ABGELANDEB,  Frdedbioh  Wilhxuc  Av- 
Pocahontas,  in  1612,  whom  he  inviegled  from  oust,  a  German  astronomer,  bom  March  23, 
the  care  of  a  chief  who  had  been  intrusted  by  1799,  at  Memel,  Prussia,  educated  at  Efinigs- 
Powhatan  with  tne  charge  of  his  daughter,  be^,  a  pupQ  in  astronomy  of  Bessel,  and  hia 
The  temptation  to  the  perfidious  chief  was  a  assistant  in  the  observatory.  In  1828  he  took 
brass  kettle.  Takingher  to  Jamestown  he  gave  charge  of  an  observatory  at  Abo,  where  he  re- 
her  to  the  governor,  Lord  Delaware.   This  was    mained  till  the  observatory  was  bumed  in  1828, 
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and  then  saperintended  the  building  of  the  new  ABGENSON,  Bbn£  Louis  Yoysb,  marquis 

one  at  Helffingfbra.    In  1887  he  was  appointed  d\  born  1696,  died  1757,  a  scion  of  one  of 

to  his  present  post  of  professor  of  astronomy  the  great  historioal  families  of  fVanoe,  originatr 

and  director  of  the  observatory  in  Bonn.    His  ing  in  Tonraine,  where,  from  time  immemorid, 

labOTS  have  been  particularly  directed  to  the  they  had  been  owners  of  the  estate  of  Panlmy, 

fixed  stars,  and  the  investigations  of  their  mo<  as  well  as  of  that  from  which  they  took  the 

tioBSi  including  the  movement  of  our  snn  among  name  of  Argenson.    In  1741  Lonis  XY.  ap- 

them.  pointed  Ren6  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he 

ABGEL£SS,  an  arrondissement  in  the  depart-  lield  this  office  until  1747,  when  the  intrigues 

ment  of  Hautes  Pyr^n^  fbnuioe ;  area,  628  of  Spain,  whose  policy  he  had  frustrated  in  his 

square  miles;  pop.  in  1852,  42,558.    It  is  di-  negotiations  with  Italy,  brought  about  his  resig- 

vided  into  5  cantons,  and  subdivided  into  99  naUon.    From  that  time  to  his  death  he  de- 

conunnnes.                       .  voted  himself  exclusively  to  science,  and  be- 

AB6ENS,  Jkazt-Baptistb  db  Boybb,  mar-  came  the  intimate  friend  of  Voltaire,  who  de- 

quia  d',  a  French  writer,  born  at  Aix,  in  1704^  claredhis  G<m»ider(Uions  9wr  Is  go%ii>&mement  da 

oied  in  1771,  at  Toulon.    He  was  intended  by  la  France  to  be  worthv  the  pen  of  Plato. — 

hiB  fiunily  for  the  profession  of  law,  but  he  Mabo  Pibbbb,  comte  d',  brother  of  the  pre- 

preferred  the  army.    After  one  or  two  ;^ears  of  ceding,  bom  in  1696,  died  in  1764,  was  for 

service,  he  made  an  escapade  to  Spain,  in  com-  some  time  secretary  of  the  war  department 

pany  with  a  charming  actress,  with  a  view  of  under  Louis  XY.,  but  his  principal  claim  to  the 

manying  her,  but  was  overtaken  by  his  rela-  gratitude  of  poMierity  rests   on  the   services 

tives,  who,  in  order  to  make  him  forget  his  be-  which  he  rendered  to  science.    D'Alembert  and 

loved  ^'Sylvia,"  as  he  calls  her  in  his  *^Me-  Diderot  began  their  EncyclopsBdia  under  his 

moirs,^  dispatched  him  to  Constantinople  as  auspices,  and  he  furnished  Voltaire  with  the 

secretary  of  legation  to  the  French  embassy,  materials  to  his  Siiele  de  Louis  XIV. — Habo 

On  his  return  from  Turkey  he  again  joined  the  Ajrtoinb  Ben^,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born 

army ;  but  during  the  siege  of  Siel,  a  fall  from  in  1722,  died  in  1787,  was  governor  of  the 

hishorsedisabledhimfor  military  service.    As  arsenal,    and    distinguished   himself  by   the 

his  father  had  disinherited  him,  he  took  to  splendid  collection  of  160,000  volumes  with 

literature  to  support  himself,  and  availing  him-  which  he  endowed  the  library  of  that  institu- 

self  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Holland,  he  pub-  tion.    He  edited  40  volumes  of  La  Inblioth^ue 

lished  there  his  Lettres  Juwes,  Lettres  UhinomB^  unieenelle  des  romana^  including  some  of  nis 

and  LeUres  CabalUtique$^  which  attracted  the  own  romances.    He  was  ambassador  in  Swit- 

attention  of  Frederic  W  iUiam  I.  of  Prussia,  who  zerland,  Poland,  and  Venice,  but,  on  being  dis- 

wtdied  him  to  come  to  Berlin,  but  D'Areens  appointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtuning  the  Roman 

wonld  not  go,  because,  as  he  wrote  in  apology  mission,  he  resigned  his  public  offices  and  de- 

to  the  prince,  he  was  afraid  that  his  tall  figure  voted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.    He  was  a 

would  tempt  the  old  king  to  enrol  him  in  his  member  of  the  French  acaidemy. — ^Mabo  Ben£ 

army.    However,  after  the  accession  of  Frederic  Yoybb,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  bom  at 

n.  to  the  throne,  the  marquis  went  to  Potsdam,  Paris  in  1771,  died  there  in  1842,  served  for  a 

and  was  appointed  director  of  the  fine  arts  of  considerable  time  as  adjutant  of  Gen.  Lafay- 

the  academy  of  Berlin,  and  was  on  the  best  of  ette.    In  1809  he  became  prefect  of  Deux- 

terms  with  the  king,  until  he  married  an  actress  Ndthes,  but  relinquished  his  place  on  finding  that 

without  asking  the  royal  consent     His  most  his  determination  to  protect  the  constitution 

important  work  is  his  Butairs  de  Vetprit  h/ur  against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  was  not  sup- 

mam,  ported  by  the  ministrv.    He  took  an  active 

ARGENSOLA.     L  Babtolbm£  Lbonabdo  part  in  the  expulsion  or  the  English  from  Wal- 

ni,  a  Spanish  historian  and  poet,  bom  at  Bar-  cheren,  as  he  happened  to  find  himself  at  Ant- 

bastro,  in  Aragon,  in  1566,  died  at  Saragossa  werp  when  they  landed.    During  the  Hundred 

about  1631.    He  entered  the  church,  was  made  Days  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 

dhi^lain  to  Donna  Maria  of  Austria,  and,  after  sentatives,  and  in  conjunction  with  Lafayette 

his  visit  U>  Naples,  a  canon  of  Saragossa*    Els  and  Bezy'amin  Oonstant,  he  belonged  to  the  dep- 

works  are  a  continuation  of  Zurita's^^Annals  of  utation  of  Haguenau,  who  besought   the  al- 

Aragon,*'  (<A  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  lied  forces  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Bour- 

Molnooas,^'  and  some  poems.    H.  Lupeboio  Lb-  bons.    In  1815,  as  member  for  Belfort,  he  dis- 

oxAJEDODBjbrother  of  thepreceding,bominl565,  tinguished  himself  by  his  eloquent  denunciation 

died  at  Naple&  in  1618.    At  the  age  of  25  he  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the  north 

went  to  Madrid  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  of  France.    In  1880  he  reentered  the  chamber 

princeas  Maria  of  Austria.    Philip  IIL  appoint-  of  deputies  as  member  for  Strasbourg,  and  on 

ed  him  hi8toriogn4>her  of  Aragon.    When  the  that  occasion  created  a  great  sensation  by  tak- 

coont  of  Lemos  received  the  viceroyalty  of  Na-  ing  his  parliamentary  oath  with  the  words  Je 

plea  he  made  Argensola  his  secretary.     He  ^lejure^  w/nf  Usprogresds  la  rauon  pubUque, 

wrote  8  tragedies  and  some  poems.    The  broth-  In  May,  1882,  he  was  one  of  the  opposition 

en^  iroTD.  tibe  puri^  of  their  style  in  poetical  members  who  signed  the  famous  Campte  rendUy 

oompoBitioDy  have  been  called  the  Horaces  of  and  in  Oct.  1888,  he  signed  the  manifesto  pub- 

BfKOL  Hshed  by  the  society  of  Dea  draiU  de  rhomme. 
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He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  eeetet  bo-  and  the  Andes  on  the  west    It  is  bounded  on 

defy  (TharbannMe  dknoeratique^  and  was  de-  the  north  hj  Bolivia;  is  separated  on  the  east 

signated  as  the  fdtore  dictator  of  France,  in  case  by  the  Paragaay  from  BraziL  Paraguay,  and 

ofa  revolution.  Uragoay  (sometimes  called  the  Banda  Oriental) ; 

ARGENTAN,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  is  washed  on  the  sooth-eflst  by  the  Atlantic 

the  department  of  Orne,  France.    It  is  agree-  ocean ;  divided  on  the  sonth-west  from  Fata- 

ably  situated  on  a  IdU  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  gonia  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  west  from 

plain.    Its  principal  chnroh  offers  a  fine  sped-  Chili  by  the  Andes.    It  lies  between  the  2(Hh 

men  of  Gowio  architectnre.    It  contains  a  col-  and   40th   parallels    of   south    latitude    and 

lege^  manu&ctures  of  linen  and  lace,  called  66  and  70  degrees  west  longitude,  covering 

wnnt  d^ArgerUan^  tanneries,  &c.,  and  is  a  mar-  an  area  of  about  780,000  square  miles.    The 

ket  of  some  importance  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  mouth    of    the    Bio   de   la   Plata,   through 

butter.    Pop.  6,044.  which  the  waters  of  the  greater  part  of  tms 

ARGENTARO,  the  highest  of  the  Balkan  territory  empty  into  the  sea,  was  discovered  by 

mountains,  between  Seryia  and  Macedonia,  in  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  in  1612.    The  settlement  at 

European  Turkey.  Buenos  *Ayres  (fine  air^  was  begun  by  D<m 

ARGENTEUUj,  a  town  of  France,  18  miles  Joige  de  Mendoza  as  eanv  as  1686,  and  parties 

N.  W.  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine,  known  for  its  nnder  his  orders  proceeded  to  the  exploration 

brisk  wine  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  of  the  country,  reaching  as  ftr  as  Assuncion  on 

nunnery  where  Heloise  retired  after  the  mis-  the  Paraguay  river,  in  about  lat.  26^  8.,  now 

fortune  of  Abelard,  before  she  became  abbess  of  the  capitfd  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay.    Many 

the  Paraclete.    Pop.  4,377.  settlements  were  made  in  this  century,  and 

ARGENTEIJ8  CODEX,  an  old  uncial  MB.  some  progress  made  in  the  civilization  of  the 
of  the  4  gospels,  written  or  stamped  in  ulver  Indians,  under  Don  Juan  de  Garay,  who  was 
letters  (except  tne  initials,  which  are  In  gold)  made  lieut-govenun*  about  1680,  these  provinces 
on  violet-colored  vdlum,  in  the  Mosso-Gothic  being  then  considered  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty 
dialect  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  of  Pern.  In  1620,  under  Philip  DI.  of  Spain, 
about  the  6th  century,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  a  new  government  was  formed,  including  the 
version  made  in  the  4th  century  by  Ulphilas,  provinces  on  both  sides*  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
the  Arian  bishop  of  the  McBso^Goths.  This  called  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  1776,  most 
codex  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  of  the  same  territory  was  erected  into  a  vice- 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,Westphafia  (1697),  royalty,  with  Buenos  Ayres  as  its  capital.  In 
and  after  changing  hands,  either  honestly  or  by  18i06  the  country  was  invaded  by  a  British 
stealth,  several  timeS)  came  at  length  into  the  army,  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  captured,  but  it 
possession  of  the  library  of  Upsal,  for  the  con-  was  held  only  a  few  months.  At  the  time  of 
sideration  of  £260.  Fao-simile  editions  of  some  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  the  country  was 
portions  of  it  have  been  published  by  Eiiittel,  much  convulsed,  but  for  a  time  admitted  its 
and  also  by  Maio  (1819).  Maio  has  also  disoov-  dependence  upon  the  mother  country.  In 
ered  some  palimpsests  of  this  versicm  in  the  1810,  however,  the  colonists  deposed  the  vioe- 
Ambrosian  library,  which  have  been  published,  roy,  and  established  a  provisional  ffovemmoit 
These  more  recent  discoveries  have  aided  to  of  9  persons,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  YII. 
fill  the  (sbasms  in  the  Argenteus  Codex,  and  so  Cordova,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  refused  the 
to  enhance  its  value  to  biblical  literature.  authority  of  the  new  government,  and  a  long 

ARGENTIERA,  Aboentabia,  or  Khimou  series  of  civil  conflicts  ensued.    The  return  A 

SIC.  Gimolus)^  one  of  the  islands  of  l^e  Grecian  Ferdinand  YII.  to  power  ctid  not  bring  a  colo- 

ohipdago.     It  was  celebrated  among  the  nial  policy  which  was  satis&ctory,  and  in  1816 

ancients  for  its  earth  or  chalk  (7  kiijmKm  yri\  a  congress  was  held  at  Tucuman  (July  9),  in 

Qsed  in  medicine^  and  by  fullers.    Silver  mines  which  the  independence  of  the  provinces  was 

were  formerly  worked  here,  which  gave  the  declared.    Although  there  was  an  attempt  to 

name  to  the  island.    It  is  about  18  miles  in  make  the  Argentine  confederation  the  successor 

circuit,  and  is  in  lat  86^  49'  8"  N.  long.  24^  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it 

88'  6"  E. was  impossible  to  combine  the  various  interests 

ARGENTTbTB  CONFEDERATION,  Tub  into  one  republic,  and  serious  struggles  ensued 
{Confederation  ArgerUina),  The  states  forming  in  the  attempt  to  produce  this  result  The  want 
the  confederation  bearing  this  name  have  not  of  a  homogeneous  character  in  the  people,  and 
been  the  same  at  all  periods  of  its  history,  the  conflio&ig  ambitions  of  various  leaders,  re- 
From  the  first,  as  now,  however,  it  has  been  suited  in  the  formation  of  two  republics,  Pisra- 
composed  of  a  number  of  states  lying  upon  the  guay,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
sources  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Silver  River,  and  Uruguay,  now  the  "Oriental  Republic" 
of  South  America,  and  firom  that  fisict  is  taken  Tat  one  period  of  its  history  called  Montevideo 
its  name  <^  the  Argentine  or  Silver  Confedera*  nom  the  name  of  its  chief  dty,  and  always 
tion.  The  count^,  including  the  state  of  spoken  o^  from  its  position,  as  the  ^*  Banda 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  been  until  recently  Oriental"),  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  beside 
an  important  member  of  the  confederation,  the  Argentine  confederation  proper.  Theprov^ 
embraces  all  that  part  of  South  America  which  ince  of  Uruguay  was  for  a  long  time  the  con- 
lies  between  the  river  Paraguay  on  the  east  tinual  theatre  of  war,  being  claimed  by  both 
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BnudI  aad  ihe  Argentine  confederation,  while  had  some  reputation  and  some  army-rank  hi 
oMefe  of  its  own  were  attempting  to  seonre  its  the  reyolntionary  combats,  and  began  abont 
independence.  In  1825,  howeyer,  the  Argen-  this  time,  at  the  age  of  82  years,  to  take  part 
tine  confederation  was  established  as  a  federal  in  politick  affairs.  He  made  his  residence  the 
nnion  of  13  independent  states,  it  being  agreed  centre  and  himself  the  leader  of  all  the  opera- 
that  the  oaptain-general  of  the  province  of  tions  against  the  Patagonian  savages,  and  thus 
Baenoe  Ayres  should  be  charged  with  the  for-  secured  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry,  and 
eign  relations  of  the  whole  confederacy,  and  act  was  subsequently  able  to  control  the  codnerar 
as  its  supreme  executive.  These  18  states,  tion  of  the  savage  tribes.  He  had  opposed  the 
whose  general  position  upon  the  map  we  have  al-  XJnitarios  at  the  time  of  the  unioiL  although 
ready  indicatea,  are  occupied  by  a  scattered  and  unsuccessfolly ;  but,  by  182T,  he  had  acquii^ 
mixed  population,  estimated  in  1856  at  about  sufficient  influence,  and  found  himself  certain 
1,200,000.  The  most  important  was  Buenos  of  the  aid  of  other  popular  chieftains,  such  as 
Ayiea.  Next  in  population  and  influence  were  Bustos,  governor  of  Cordova,  Ibarra,  com- 
Tocnman,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cordova.  The  rest  mandant  of  Santiago,  and  Quiroga  of  Rioja. 
were  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  Oatamaroa,  They  protested  agdnst  the  constitution  and 
Riq}a,  San  Joan,  Mendoza,  and  San  Luis,  Salta,  government  of  1825,  took  up  arms  in  force  in 
and  Santiago.  In  most  of  these  provinces  there  support  of  their  protest,  and  compelled  Rida- 
was  then,  and  indeed  there  is  still,  but  one  vavia  to  resign  his  post  without  a  battle. — ^In 
large  town,  the  centre  of  a  pastoral,  an  agri-  July,  1827,  they  chose  Dorrego  governor  of 
co&ral,  or  a  mining  population,  scattered  Buenos  Ayres.  But  the  established  army  of 
over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Buenos  Ayres  the  republic  soon  after  got  up  a  coonter-revolu- 
has  but  one  town  (the  city  of  that  name) ;  aJl  tion  under  one  Lavalle,  an  officer  of  some  dis- 
the  rest  of  its  domain,  an  area  of  75,000  square  tiaction.  He  defeated  Dorrego  and  Rosas,  and 
miles,  beinff  divided  into  estancias  for  the  rais-  shot  the  former  without  a  trial  Rosas  and 
ing  of  oatUe.  Santa  F6  was  the  only  town  in  Quiroga,  with  Lopez  of  Santa  F^,  formed 
the  province  of  that  name;  Bsjada  the  only  a  new  league,  and  Lavalle  was  obliged 
town  in  Entre  Rios.  The  sizes  of  the  diflferent  to  yield  to  tiieir  superior  force.  He  resisned 
states  was  and  is  extremely  various.  The  his  post  and  Rosas  was  chosen  in  his  place. 
gnudng  states  are  very  large ;  those  which  We  nave  given  this  much  space  to  these  events 
have  something  of  an  agricultural  character  are  because  they  resulted  in  placing  at  the  head  of 
somewhat  less,  while  those,  like  Catamarca,  the  confederation  the  man  who  remained  there 
devoted  almost  wholly  to  mining,  are  oomparfr-  for  many  years.  He  was  reelected  governor 
tively  small.  The  character  of  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  position  which  placed  him 
was  equally  varied.  There  was  almost  a  feudal  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  con- 
aristocracy  in  the  north ;  in  the  wide  ranges  of  federation,  and  gave  him  a  very  general  control 
the  pastures  the  herdsman  felt  and  exercised  a  of  its  internal  ^airs,  as  often  as  his  term  ex- 
rude  power ;  and  there  was  a  ereater  degree  of  pired,  until  1885,  when  he  refused  to  be  again  a 
moderation  in  the  agricultural  states.  There  candidate.  Five  times  the  honor  was  tendered  to 
was  very  littie  element  or  bond  of  union. — ^Bu-  him  and  as  often  refdsed.  He  was  then  offere^ 
enos  Ayres  as  the  only  seaboard  state^  and  as  and  accepted,  the  dictatorship  for  5  years,  and 
much  the  ridiest,  naturally  took  the  lead,  both  the  appointment  was  twice  renewed.  He  held 
in  preparing  the  way  for  independence  and  in  the  office  until  1852,  and  was  the  sole  and  un- 
forming  the  confederacy.  The  higher  classes  controlled  ruler  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  practi- 
of  her  inhabitants  possessed  immense  wealth,  cally  of  the  Aigentine  confederation  during  the 
both  in  lands  and  other  property.  Manv  or  whole  of  that  tune.  From  1827  to  1852  there 
them  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  had  in*  was  no  meeting  of  the  national  congress  or  con- 
troduoed  into  South  America  the  reflnements  stituent  assembly.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with 
of  a  high  dviUzation,  and  hoped  to  extend  what  degree  of  moderation  he  exercised  these 
those  Tenements  over  their  whole  country  by  unlimitea  powers.  He  has  been  represented  as 
means  of  a  form  of  government.  But  under  an  arbitrary  and  bloody  tyrant,  and  accused  of 
their  ideas  this  government  was  to  be  wielded  the  treacherous  murder  of  all  the  friends  who 
by  the  rich  and  edacated  classes.  Their  part^,  placed  hhn  in  power.  He  certainly  ruled  with 
which  called  itself  the  Unitarios,  succeeded  m  a  strong  hand,  and  was  neither  slow  nor  scrupu- 
framing  the  constitution  of  1825,  under  which  lous  in  his  means  of  defending  or  of  advancing 
the  nation  was  r^resented  by  a  small  aris-  himseH  But  he  maintained  a  government  un- 
tocracy.  Rivadavia,  as  captain-general  of  the  der  which  his  country  increased  in  population 
provlQoe  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  was  the  flrst  and  and  material  prosperity,  notwithstanding  con- 
only  president  of  tiie  conf^eration  under  this  tinual  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  wars, 
oonstitalaon.  The  greater  part  of  this  large  and  retained  a  strong  and  generally  triumphant 
provinoe  took  its  pohticd  bias  fh>m  the  inde-  party  of  friends  until  the  last. — ^Upon  the  idea 
pendent  and  republican  tone  of  the  cattle  drivers  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  former  viceroyalty 
andherdsmen  who  knew  their  power,  and  were  of  Buenos  Ayres  belonged  to  the  Argentine 
not  averse  to  asserting  it  They  soon  found  a  confederation,  a  contest  was  long  kept  up  to 
iMder  in  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  one  of  the  attempt  to  bring  into  it  the  states  of  Paraguay 
ffua^oi,  or  cattle  drivers  of  the  interior,  who  and  uraguay.    The  former,  protected  in  part 
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by  its  natural  portion,  and  more  hj  the  policy  of  Monte  Oaseros,  Feb.  8, 1852,  Rosas  was  de- 
of  isolation  and  the  strong  executive  power  of  feated  by  the  united  forces  of  Brazil,  the  Orien- 
its  sinffolar  dictator,  Francia,  almost  entirely  tal  republic,  Paragoay,  and  Urquiza  the  leader 
escaped  foreign  conflict  Bnt,  as  we  have  aJ-  of  his  own  opposition.  Rosas  escaped  to  Eng- 
ready  mentioned,  the  latter  was  constantly  land.  By  a  convention  of  the  representatives 
claimed  both  by  the  Argen^e  confederation  and  of  thed&erent  states  and  powers  held  at  St 
by  Brazil.  Its  independence  (under  the  name  Nicholas,  Hay  81, 1652,  the  chief  power  was 
of  the  republic  of  Montevideo)  was  at  last  ac-  given  to  Yincente  Lopez  as  provisional  gov- 
knowledged  by  a  treaty  mediated  by  Great  Brit-  emor  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But  on 
ain  in  1838.  But  this  did  not  check  the  ambi-  the  23d  of  the  next  month,  by  a  sudden  c&up 
tion  of  Rosas  to  include  the  other  sei^ort  of  the  <r  itat^  having  the  army  at  his  disposal,  Urquiza 
Rio  de  la  Plata  in  his  dominions,  or  bring  peace  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government  as 
to  the  Banda  OrientaL  By  the  treaty,  the  Argen-  dictator,  not  5  months  after  the  deposition  of 
tine  confederation  agreed  to  protect  and  sustain  the  last.  The  first  use  of  his  power  was  to 
the  government  of  Montevideo,  and  this  was  made  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Paraguay, 
an  excuse  for  frequent  interference  in  the  forma-  which  was  done  by  treaty  June  28, 1852.  That 
tion  of  that  government,  even  by  force  of  arms,  independence  has  since  been  acknowledged  by 
Oribe,  the  governor  of  Montevideo  at  the  time  the  United  States  of  North  America,  France, 
of  the  treaty,  was  a  partisan,  if  not  a  creature  Englanc^  Sardinia,  and  other  states,  and  has 
and  tool,  of  Rosas.  To  him  there  was  a  strong  not  agam  been  interfered  with.  He  also  se- 
faction  opposed,  led  by  Fructuoso  Rivera,  a  cured,  by  treaties,  the  future  free  navigation  of 
man  of  great  popularity  with  the  country  popu-  all  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  La  Plata,  a  wise 
lation,  who  had  raised  himself  to  influence  much  measure  which  took  effect  in  the  next  October, 
in  the  manner  employed  by  Rosas  himself  in  Bue-  and  remains  in  force  to  the  present  day.  But 
nos  Ayres.  The  matter  came  to  a  war,  first  of  this  new  assumption  of  dictatorial  power  pro- 
blockades  and  then  of  armies,  between  Oribe  duced  immediate  irritation.  It  was  but  a  short 
supported  by  the  Argentine  confederation  on  the  time  since  Urouiza  had  been  only  a  chief  of 
one  hand,  and  Rivera  sustained  by  the  Argentine  gauehoi,  compeUing  the  proud  and  refined  Bue- 
exiles  in  Montevideo,  and  also  by  a  French  fleet^  nos  Ayreans  to  tremble  before  his  rude  lances^ 
on  the  other.  The  iuterventionoftiie  French  was  and  his  continuation  in  power  depended  upon 
induced  by  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  his  constant  presence  at  the  seat  of  government 
a  French  vice-consul  and  the  dictator.  After  and  head-quarters  of  the  army.  In  September, 
much  mixed  fighting,  in  which  no  party  ob-  he  was  obfiged  to  leave  Buenos  Ayres  to  attend 
tuned  a  decided  advantage,  the  French  diffi-  the  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Santa  F6.  He  had 
culty  was  settled  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  hardly  left  that  city  when  ^pt.  11, 1852^  a  rev- 
consul,  and  in  1840  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  of  olution  showed  itself  and  Valentine  Alsinawas 
much  the  same  tenor  as  that  of  1828,  was  made  chosen  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  To  show 
between  the  confederation  and  Montevideo,  the  sort  of  patriotism  which  mingled  with  these 
This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  in  changes,  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  new  gov- 
1845,  Oribe  being  the  regularly  elected  presi-  emment  immediately  voted  that  $6,000,000 
dent  of  the  republic  of  Montevideo,  and  the  should  be  paid  toward  the  expenses  of  those 
Rivera  faction  m  the  armed  occupation  of  its  who  had  created  the  insurrection.  Of  this,  2 
principal  city,  Rosas  was  "  assisting  and  protect*  generals  received  $227,000  and  2  minors,  $128,- 
ing  ^  the  former  with  an  armed  force.  This  was  000.  But  it  must  be  recollected  thii  from  the 
the  occasion  of  an  "  armed  intervention "  by  depreciation  of  the  currency,  these  sums  are 
Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  plea  of  enforcing  quite  nominal.  The  province,  with  this  gov- 
the  treaties  of  1828  and  '40,  and  restoring  peace  emment^  determined  to  maintain  itself  as  a  state 
to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Mr.  Ouseley  on  the  part  independent  of  the  confederation,  and  another 
of  the  former  and  M.  Deffaudis  for  the  latter,  revolution,  which  changed  the  governor  tempo- 
conducted  the  negotiations  with  Don  Felipe  de  rarily,  in  the  month  of  December,  did  not  alter 
Arana,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Rosas,  this  purpose.  The  congress  of  the  ccmfedera- 
but  without  result^  and  hostilities  were  com-  tion  did  not  assemble  until  November  20^all  the 
menced  by  the  aUied  fleets  in  August.  They  states  being  then  represented  except  Buenos 
blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  and  took  possession  Ayres.  and  Urquiza  was  instructed  to  suppress 
of  the  peninsula  of  Martin  Garcia,  above  it,  but  the  reoellion  in  that  state.  It  met  again  Jan.  22, 
met  with  some  severe  reverses  on  land.  The  1853,  and  went  on  with  the  work  of  forming 
next  year  their  fleets  were  withdrawn,  the  sup-  a  constitution.  It  also  recommended  the  presi- 
port  of  the  Oriental  republic  being  left  in  the  dent  to  take  all  means  to  stop  the  civil  war  and 
hands  of  Brazil,  which  had  taken  sides  with  the  bring  Buenos  Ayres  back  to  the  confederacy. 
Rivera  faction  against  the  Argentine  confed-  For  tiiis  purpose  an  armistice  was  a^p'eed  upon, 
oration.  This  war  occupied  Rosas  for  many  and  a  project  for  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  early 
years,  while  the  opposition  party  in  his  own  state  in  March,  but  this  feU  through  from  constitu- 
was  gradually  becoming  too  powerful  for  him.  tional  scruples  of  Urquiza,  founded  on  the  con- 
This  party  was,  as  had  become  too  common  in  vention  of  San  Nicholas,  and  the  war  was  re- 
these  states,  now  armed  and  acting  in  conjunc-  newed  and  Buenos  Ayres  blockaded. — ^The  new 
tion  with  the  natural  enemy,  and  at  the  battle  constitution  of  the  confederation,  and  that  which 
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IS  fldll  in  force  (1867),  vas  promulgated  Hay  1,  tation  in  the  oonfederatlon,  at  the  same  time 
1863.  It  was  firamed  in  the  hope  and  apparent  that  another  event  produced  an  equally  angry 
expectation  that  Bueuoe  Ayrea,  the  richest  and  feeling  at  Buenos  Ayres.  On  Dec.  24,  1&5, 
most  important,  as  the  only  maritime  state  of  some  Argentine  refugees  from  Montevideo,  un- 
tile confederacy,  might  be  induced  to  return  to  der  the  lead  of  Glen.  Floras,  embarked  at  Santa 
it,  and  fixed  that  city  as  the  capital.  The  con-  F6,  in  the  territory  of  the  confederation  ^deed, 
fltitution,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  that  ^ust  opposite  the  capital),  to  invade  the  prov- 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  as  being  mce  of  JBuenos  Ayres.  Qen.  Mitre  easily  beat 
a  federal  goyemment  of  independent  states.  It  them  back,  and  in  his  turn  iuvaded  the  province 
guarantees  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which  step  he  was  sustained  by 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  duties  on  goods  his  government.  Upon  this,  not  only  was  the 
carried  fr^m  province  to  province;  grants  to  for^  mission  of  Pena  closed,  but  the  Argentine 
eigners  all  civil  rights ;  provides  for  their  natu  government  signified  to  him  (March  18, 1866), 
raiixation  after  10  years^  residence— which  term  that  the  treaties  of  Dec.  20, 1864,  and  Jan.  8, 
may  be  abridged  in  the  discretion  of  congress —  1866,  were  annulled.  In  his  message  of  the  en- 
and  makes  other  provisions  for  the  encourage-  suing  May,  Urquiza  said  to  his  conffress,*  that 
ment  of  immigration.  It  went  into  effect  at  the  peace  with  Buenos  Ayres  rested,  for  the  future, 
end  of  the  year.  Urquiza  was  chosen  president  *^  only  on  the  guarantee  of  the  conscience  and 
for  6  years  from  March  6. 1864.  The  seat  of  gov-  honor  of  the  national  Argentine  government." 
emment  was  established  at  B<yada  del  Parana,  The  result  has  been  a  war  of  finance  and  com- 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios.  Meantime,  in  meroe,  injurious  not  only  to  the  states  them- 
Baenos  Ayres,  a  new  constitution  had  also  been  selves,  but  to  the  foreign  nations  who  were 
formed  in  January  of  the  same  year,  but  not  beginning  to  deal  largely  with  them.  On  July 
without  a  hope  expressed,  and  provision  made,  19,  1866,  the  congress  at  Parana,  on  the  sug- 
for  a  future  return  to  the  confederation.  This,  gestion  of  govenmient,  passed  a  law  establish!^ 
at  one  time  not  long  after,  seemed  probable,  differential  duties  upon  all  goods  brought  in  by 
That  province  was  invaded  by  a  party  of  filli-  way  of  Buenos  Ayree^  which  went  into  effect 
busters  under  one  Costa,  and  Urquiza  was  sus-  Feb.  1,  1867.  Foreign  merchan^se  coming 
pected,  or  at  least  accused,  of  having  fostered  directly  to  ports  of  the  confederation  will  con- 
this  movement.  This  he  promptly  denied,  and  tinue  to  pay  the  ordinary  duties ;  but  if  tiiey 
sent  his  forces  to  help  to  repel  them.  This  have  touched  at  Buenos  Ayres  they  will  pay 
friendly  act  failed  to  bring  about  an  entire  re-  double  that  duty,  unless  subject  to  a  specific 
oonciliation,  but  2  treaties  of  peace  and  good  duty,  and  if  they  are  so,  to  an  additional  duty 
will  between  the  parties  were  the  result,  signed  of  80  per  cent,  upon  their  value.  In  this  contest 
at  Buenos  Ayres  Dec.  20,  1864,  and  Parana  Buenos  Ayres  has  the  advantage  of  the  habits 
Jan.  8,  1866.  They  provide  for  independent  of  trade,  of  the  natural  metliods  of  navigation, 
governments,  but  contain  stipulations  for  much  and  of  its  own  business  importance.  The  con- 
mutual  assistance.  Each  guarantees  the  other  federation,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
against  the  dismemberment  of  its  territory ;  larger  part  of  the  country,  and  is  considered  as 
they  agree  to  unite  in  case  of  foreign  perU ;  l^e  national  government  by  most  foreign  na- 
former  general  laws  are  to  remain  in  force  in  tions.  The  principal  powers  have,  however, 
civil  cases,  and  criminal  cases  not  of  a  political  now,  diplomatic  agents  accredited  to  both  gov- 
nature ;  they  are  to  give  each  other  mutual  aid  emments.  The  government  of  the  confedera- 
against  Indians ;  no  renewal  of  passport  to  be  tion  has  strengthened  itself  by  treaties  of  amity 
required  in  crossing  the  frontiers;  the  vessels  and  commercial  reciprocity  with  Brazil,  £ng- 
of  war  of  both  nations  are  to  carry  the  national  land,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America^ 
banner ;  neither  shall  levy  duties  on  the  pro-  and  one  with  Chili,  intended  to  develop  a 
ductions  of  the  other.  Urquiza  continues  (1867)  commerce  across  the  Andes,  by  free  trade  across 
president  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  and  that  frontier ;  and  the  independence  of  Para- 
Pastor  Obligado  has  just  been  reelected  governor  guay  and  the  Oriental  republic  has  been  again 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  a  term  of  6  years.  But  recognized  and  guaranteed.  The  government 
the  constitutions  of  both  having  been  prepared  is  seeking  to  encourage  immigration,  and  foster 
with  a  view  of  reunion,  much  effort  has  been  made  larse  enterprises.  Attempts  at  colonization  are 
for  that  purpose.  But  wiiile  all  stops  toward  it  making  at  Corrientes  and  Santo  F6,  roads  have 
have  thus  far  failed,  and  while  the  interests  of  been  built,  and  tiie  reconnaissance  has  been 
the  country  more  and  more  demand  it,  the  pas-  made  for  a  railroad  from  Rosario  to  Cordova, 
sions  of  public  men  in  both  states  make  it  more  The  Paraguay  has  been  explored  by  Capt.  Page, 
and  more  difficult.  Upon  the  unanimous  re-  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  the  steamer  Wa- 
quest  of  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  ne-  ter  Witeh  as  far  as  Mato  Grosso,  in  Brazil ;  the 
gotiations  were  reopened  on  the  subject  Oct.  Salado,  by  the  same  officer  in  the  Terva,  for 
10,  1866,  and  M.  Juan  Bautista  Pena  was  sent  120  leagues  above  Santa  F6,  and  the  Vermejo 
to  Parana  for  the  purpose.  But  it  afterward  was  navigated  for  the  first  time,  almost  from  its 
transpired  that  his  authority  only  extended  to  mountain  source  to  Corrientes,  by  Mr.  Hick- 
making  some  modification  of  the  existing  trea-  man,  another  American,  in  1866.  There  is  also 
ties,  and  not  to  merging  the  2  sovereignties,  much  activity  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Ilua  £Mt  becoming  public,  produced  mu<2i  irri  Immigration  is  increasing,  and  great  efforts  are 
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to  enoonrage  it  by  grantB  of  land  and  ARGENTRlS  J>\  a  noble  family  in  Brittany, 
the  formation  of  new  villageB.  A  railroad  is  disdngaished  in  Breton  annate  as  early  as  1060. 
planned  from  the  city  towara  San  Jos6  de  Flo-  Its  most  celebrated  soion  was  Bertrand,  bom 
res,  to  the  westward.  A  company  has  been  *  at  Vitr^  in  1619,  died  1690.  He  became 
formed  within  a  year  to  light  the  city  with  gas.  the  champion  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the 
For  the  year  1864,  781  ships,  measuring  176,866  Breton  seigneurs  against  the  attempt  of  Du- 
tons,  were  entered  inward,  and  about  the  same  moulin  to  modlQr  the  common  law  of  Brittany 
number  cleared.  The  ezportations  for  that  by  introducing  the  spirit  of  equality,  whi<m 
year,  of  the  products  of  the  country,  were  val-  breathes  through  the  civil  law.  D'Argentr6 
ned  at  $14,671,266. — ^We  have  already  men-  was  nominated  commissioner  for  the  reform  of 
tioned  the  general  position  of  the  states  which  the  ^'custom  of  Brittany,'^  and  instead  of  re- 
have  formed,  or  now  form,  the  Arg^itine  con-  hudng  it»  voted  always  to  make  it  stricter, 
federation,  and  have  given  their  names  as  ihej  Brittany  in  this  matter  resisted  the  FroDch 
group  themselves  upon  the  map  of  the  country,  movement  of  law  reform,  just  as  earlier  she 
We  now  ^ve  a  list  of  them  in  alphabetical  or-  had  remained  Celtic  when  Uie  rest  of  France 
der,  with  an  approximate  statement  of  the  became  Roman,  and  as  later  she  remained 
population  of  each,  in  1866.  Buenos  Ayres,  monarchical  and  orthodoxy  when  the  rest  of 
400,000 ;  Oatamarca,  46,000 ;  Cordova,  90,000 ;  France  had  become  republican  and  atheistical. 
Corrientes,  46,000;  EntreRios,  60,000;  Mendo-  ARGIYES,  the  inhabitants  of  Argolis  or 
ca,  40,000;  Rioja,  20,000;  Salta,  66,000;  San  Argos,  a  Greek  province.  During  the  Trojan 
Juan  de  la  Frontera,  26,000;  San  Luis,  26,000;  war  the  Aigives  were  the  most  prominent 
Santa  F6,  20,000;  Santiago  del  Estero,  48,000 ;  among  the  Greek  tribes.  Agamemnon,  the 
Tucuman,  60,000.  These  estimates  probably  chief  of  the  expedition,  the  most  powerful 
indude,  in  some  instances, tiie nomadiclndians,  and  the  richest  among  the  Greeks,  was  an 
who,  although  not  hostile,  are  hardly  to  be  con-  Argive.  For  this  reason  Homer  often  uses  the 
sidered  citizens  of  the  several  states^d  in  some  name  of  Argives  as  a  generic  i^pellation  for  all 
instances  do  not  include  them. — ^These  states,  the  Greeks,  and  many  other  classical  writers 
ooveringan  arealarger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  follow  his  exraople. 

France,  and  Spain,  united,  embracing  every  va-  ARGONAUTOjthe  name  ofthe  earliest  heroes 
riety  of  soQ  and  temperature,  traversed  by  of  Greek  antiquity,  who  according  to  the  le- 
rivers  navigable  from  the  spurs  of  the  Andes  R^nd,  at  least  half  a  century  previous  to  tiie 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  are  thus,  it  will  Trojan  war.  executed  the  first  daring  naviga- 
be  seen,  occupied  by  a  littie  more  than  1,000,000  tion  on  unknown  and  dangerous  seas.  &e 
of  people.  Tne  productions  and  occupations  of  name  comes  from  the  ship  Ajgo,  expressly  oon- 
the  country  are,  nowever,  varied,  because  of  the  structed  for  this  purpose,  of  oak  from  the  Do- 
variety  of  situation  and  capacity.  Oattie  form  donian  groves,  wnich  had  the  power  of  pro- 
the  most  valuable  property,  and  immense  num-  phecy.  Pindiff  was  the  first  to  celebrate  the 
bers  of  them  are  kept  upon  the  large  breeding  deeds  of  the  Argonauts^  but  other  poets,  as 
estates,  or  range  amid  the  luxuriant  pasturage  Apollodorus,  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  a  pseudo* 
of  the  plains.  Hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  bones,  Orpheus.  Onomacritua,  and  the  Roman,  Ya- 
aalt  meat,  and  tallow,  therefore,  frunish  a  large  lerius  Flaccus,  treated  the  same  subiect.  On 
part  of  the  exports.  The  number  of  heads  of  this  accountthelegend  is  variously  explained  and 
cattie  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000,  and  of  has  different  features.  The  story  more  generally 
horses,  mules,  &c.,  2,000,000.  Cotton,  tobacco,  accepted  is  the  following :  Jason,  the  son  of 
rice,  cocoa,  su^ar,  and  other  productions  of  .^Ison,  was  ordered  by  PeUas,  his  uncle,  sover- 
tropical  countries  are  raised,  with  wheat  and  eign  of  lolcns,  in  Thessaly,  to  reconqaer  and 
other  grains.  The  fruits  grown  are  chiefly  bring  back  the  golden  fleece  of  a  ram  on  which 
those  of  southern  Europe,  such  as  the  orange,  Phr&u  and  Hdle  ran  away,  and  which  fleece 
fig,  olive,  peach,  apricot,  ai>ple.  pear,  and  grape,  was  nailed  by  Phrixus  to  an  oak  in  the  grove 
€k>ld  and  silver  are  found  in  tne  Andes  and  in  of  Ares  (Mars),  and  watched  by  a  sleepless  drag- 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  a  series  or  system  of  on.  Jason  intrusted  Argo^  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
hills  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  part  of  the  with  the  duty  of  constructing  a  60-oared  ship 
country;  iron  and  lead  exist  in  small  quantities,  named  after  the  builder,  and  invited  all  the 
Coal  is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  south-west,  heroes  of  Greece  to  join  nim  in  the  adventure, 
with  sulphur,  alum,  and  mineral  pitch,  near  the  Orpheus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Theseus,  Hercnks, 
Andes ;  but  of  none  of  these,  are  important  and  many  others,  60  in  number,  answered  the 
mines  worked.  The  mountains  occupy  the  appeal.  The  Argonauts  landed  first  in  Lemnos, 
western  and  northern  portion  of  the  territory;  where  they  stayed  2  years.  The  Lemnian  wo- 
and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  fiow  men  detained  them  so  long,  having  previoualv 
from  them  to  unite  in  the  broad  estuary  of  the  killed  all  their  own  men,  for  their  having  of- 
La  Plata,  separate  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  fended  Aphrodite  (Venus).  From  Lemnos  the 
country  into  extensive  ranges,  which  are  either  Argonauts  went  to  theDolians,  by  whom  they 
covered  with  rich  vegetation  or  made  desert,  by  were  first  hospitably  received,  but  being  after* 
the  efflorescence  of  siut.  The  south-western  part  ward  taken  for  PcJasgians,  they  were  attack- 
of  the  country,  which  is  not  connected  by  rivers  ed  and  in  the  naval  stnfe  which  foDowed  Jason 
with  the  La  Plata,  has  been  very  little  explored,  killed  the  Dolian  prince.    Then  they  landed  in 
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Kysia,  where  Herooles  and  Polj^benme  were  finally  reached  loloua.     Tins  yojage  on  their 

left  on  aoooont  of  their  remaining  behind  in  return  lasted  4  months.    The  Argo  was  oonse- 

search  of  Hylas,  who  had  been  carried  away  crated  by  Jason  on  the  Isthmus  of  Ooiinth  to 

by  a  nymph.    In  the  land  of  the  Bebryoes  they  Poseidon  (Neptone).    So  ended  the  expeditioQ 

were  challenged  by  the  king  Amycns,  to  a  throngh  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas,  the 

b<Hdng  contest,  and  the  challenger  was  slain  by  first  recorded  in  the  heroioo-historioal  le^^ds 

P<^nx.    Then  the  wind  drove  them  to  the  of  Europe. 

shores  of  Thrace,  to  Bahnydessos,  where  they  A£GK>NN£,  Fobbst  ov,  the  former  name  of 

ttaked  the  advice  of  the  seer  Phinens,  how  to  a  region  comprised  in  the  department  of  Mense 

pass  between  the  Svmplegades  or  the  swim-  and  Ardennes,  France.     It  fonns  a  platean, 

mxDg  rocks  of  the  JSgean,  which  crashed  every  partly  wooded,  and  lies  between  the  basins  of 

thing  in  their  way.    By  the  advice  of  Phineos  the  Aisne  and  Mense. 

the  Argonaats  let  loose  a  dove,  which  coming  ARGOON,  ariverofTartary,  which  rises  from 

between  the  rocks  lost  only  her  tail,  while  the  Dalai  lake  or  Eanlon-nor,  sitnated  in  long.  119^ 

i^j^go,  piloted  by  Hera  (Jono),  suffered  only  a  14'  £.  and  lat.  40^  N.    It  forms  the  boundary 

ali^t  damage  in  the  stem.    From  this  moment  between  the  Chineseand  Russian  empires.   This 

the  Symplegades  never  moved.    Thence  con-  river  is  thought  to  be  the  original  source  of  the 

tinning  Uie  exploration  of  various-lands,  the  Amoor. 

navigators  finally  reached  by  night  the  mouth  AJRG06,  or  Abgous,  is  the  north-eastern 

of  the  Pha&ia  in  Colchis,  the  goal  of  Iheir  ex-  part  of  the  Morean  penhisula,  between  the  bay 

pedition.     ^£6teS)  the  king  of  the  country,  of  Naiiplia  and  u£gina.    The  eastern  continoa- 

promised  the  fleece  to  Jason,  but  under  the  con-  tion  of  the  northern  mountain  range  of  the 

diti<mthat  the  hero  should  yoke  to  a  plough  Pdoponnesus  surrounds,  as  with  rampurts,  a  part 

8  fire-breathing  iron-footed  bulls — a  ^  of  of  the  inhabited  shores,  which  bear  marks  kA. 

Hepheestus  (Vmcan),  and  sow  the  teeth  of  a  volcanic  convul^ons,  and  the  plain  of  Argos, 

dragon  left  1^  Cadmus  in  Thebes.     Medea^  which  is  fertile,  but  rendered  unhealthy  by 

dai^tttr  of  iSetee,  and  a  powerful  witch,  fbU  marshes.     The  most    eminent    mountainous 

violently  in  love  with  Jason,  and  he  promising  groups  are  the  Malevo,  called  \ij  the  ancients 

marriage,  she  taught  him  how  to  overcome  the  Artemision,  6,484   ft. ;    the   Hag-Dias,  veiy 

danmrs,  and  gave  him  a  charm  against  fire  and  anciently  called  the  Arachnalon,  8,676  ft ;  and 

steeL    Advised  by  her  he  threw  a  stone  among  the  Didyma,  8,800  ft    The   largest  plain  is 

the  warriors  who  sprang  np  from  the  teeth  of  situated  near  tlie  dty  Argos^  behind  the  bay  of 

the  dragon,  and  who  being  thus  enraged  killed  Nauplia,  watered  by  the  nver  Planitza,  the 

eadi  other.    After  this  deed  was  accomplished,  classical  Liachus,    Only  a  few  other  spots  are 

.Aetes  wishing  to  evade  his  promise,  intended  fit  for  agriculture,  on  account  of  the  want  of 

to  bum  the  Argo  and  to  bill  the  heroic  crew,  water,  as  idl  the  streams  except  the  Inachus 

Medea  told  Jason  of  it,  who  ran  to  the  grove,  and  the  l^nsinus,  now  called  Kephalari,  dry 

seised  the  fieece,  the  sleepless  dragon  miving  up.    Bntthemazrp'baysrender  Argos  favorable 

been  lulled  by  Medea.    Then  with  his  para-  for  navigation,    in  antiquity  Argos,  or  Argo- 

moor  and  her  brother  Absyrtua,  Jason  sail^  off  lissa,  was  strictly  the  pliun  surrounded  on  die 

by  night    iBstes   chased  them,  and  Medea  west  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  on  the 

killed  her  brother  and  threw  the  chopped  limbs  nortii  by  those  of  Phleiss,  Oleona,  and  Corinth. 

one   after  the  other  into  the  sea;  the  father  In  the  Roman  epoch  Argos  represented  the 

gathered  them  up,  and  was  thus  prevented  eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 

from  reaching  the  fiigitives.    The  Argonauts  norUi  by  Achaia  and  Corinth,  on  the  north-east 

entered  the  river  Eri&nns,  but  lost  their  way  by  the  Saronian  bay,  on  the  west  by  Arcadia, 

in  a  storm.    The  Dodonian  mast  of  the  Argo  on  the  south  by  Laconia,  and  on  the  south-west 

told  them  that  the  storm  was  sent  by  Zeus,  and  by  the  bay  of  Argolis.    Argos  belongs  to  the 

that  the  wrath  of  the  god  would  continue  im*  earliest  cultivated  regions  in  andent  Greece, 

til  they  should  sail  to  Ausonia  (Italy)  and  be  Inachus  (1800  B.  C.)  and  Danaus  (1600)  hmded 

absolved  by  Circe.    They  coasted  Liguria,  the  from  Egypt  and  settled  in  Argos.    Here  ruled 

land  of  the  Celts,  and  through  the  sea  of  Sar^  Pelops,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  peninsula,  and, 

dinia  arrived  at  tne  Tyrrhenian  shores  and  along  in  various  ain^e  states,  his  descendants,  Atreus, 

them   to   the  island  of  Circe.     Having  fnl-  Agamemnon,  Adrastus,  Eurystheus,  Diomedes, 

filled   the   atonement  they   left   and   coast-  heroes  of  the  primitive  legend.    In  Argos  was 

ed  near  the  islands  of  the  Sirens,  i&mn  whose  bom  Heracles,  or  Hercules ;   here,  near  the 

CDtioements  they  were  preserved  by  the  sonas  marshes  of  Lema,  he  killed  the  hydra,  in  the 

of  Orpheus ;  then  they  passed  between  BcyUia  cavern  of  Nemea  he  strangled  the  lion.    From 

and  Craaiybdis  helped  by  the  goddess  Thetis,  and  the  remotest  times  Argolis  was  divided  into 

arrived  at  the  island  of  Corcyra.    Then  they  the  smaUer  kingdoms  of  Aivos,Mycenffi,Tiryns, 

were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  saved  by  Apollo.  Troezene,  Hermione,  and  Epidaurus,  which  all 

who,  amid  Bghtnings,  pointed  to  them  &e  island  afterward  formed  republics.    After  the  eman- 

Anaphe,  the  modffln  Kanfi.    In  Crete,  Talcs,  dpation  of  Greece   from  the  Turkish  sway, 

the  giant,  tried  to  prevent  their  landing,  but  nntil  the  year   1888,  Argos  formed  one  of 

Medea  despatched  him.    Thence  they  went  to  the  T   departments   into   which   the   Morea 

Mijaok^  aad  passing  between  Eubosa  uid  Locria  was  divided.    Argolis,  or  Argos,  now  forms  a 
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government  of  the  kingdom,  with  aboat  90,000  progtitntes  have  adqyted  a  language  of  their 
inhabitants,  Spezzia  and  Hermione  hemg  sub-  own,  as  is  the  case  with  the  same  class  of 
ordinate  provinces.  Nanplia  is  the  capital  persons  generally,  espedallj  the  Egvptian  0}rp- 
The  ancient  city  of  Argos  has  preserved  its  rians,  known  nnder  the  name  of  Ghawatee, 
name  from  the  remotest  to  the  present  times.  Among  the  German  Jews  a  mysterions  lan- 
The  inhabitants  have  been  celebrated  for  their  gnage  is  frequently  resorted  to,  bat  more  for 
love  of  mnsio,  and  within  its  walls^  as  well  as  playfol  than  for  criminal  puposes^  which  is 
in  Delphi,  were  stataes  to  the  brothers  Biton  e$iiled  Brbsetupreuihe,  The  Jews  generally  pat- 
and  Cleobis,  renowned  in  the  classical  world  ronize  miacellaneoas  gibberish,  and  in  the  oaxk 
for  having  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  moth-  comers  of  the  ghetti  Jew  Argot  languages  ez- 
er.  The  city  sufl^^  much  in  its  capture  by  ist,  although  Hebrew  genius  has  hitherto  neg- 
the  Venetians,  in  1686,  and'its  recapture  by  the  lected  to  publish  dictionaries  and  cydopaadiaB 
Turks,  in  1706.  of  the  same.    In  Albania  an  Argot  language 

ARGOT,  the  general  name  for  the  modes  of  ex-  is  spoken  which  presents  a  singular  compound 
pression  current  among  criminals  and  outcasts  in  of  modem  GreeK,  Wallachian,  Italian,  LatutL 
France.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  surround-  with  a  slight  dash  of  original  invention,  ana 
ed  with  the  same  darkness  which  hovers  around  which  is  chiefly  used  by  quack  doctors,  the  fio- 
the  class  who  inaugurated  its  use.  There  has  titious  verb  expressive  of  exercise  of  the  medi- 
at  all  times  existed  a  most  lamentable  freema-  cal  profession  (wMch  in  these  regions  is  not  in 
sonry  among  the  adepts  of  vice,  and  in  all  the  oest  hands),  KanufHaviCfUf,  being  synonymous 
countries  we  find  them  induced  to  adopt  a  with  cheating.  Asiatic  criminals  and  outlaws 
fictitious  language  as  a  fit  exponent  of  their  speak  the  JS^'i^2an,  a  fictitious  language  bear- 
thoughts,  and  as  a  pradential  measure  for  the  ing  some  resemblance  to  the  Arab,  Persian,  and 
purpose- of  escaping  detection.  The  English  Turkish  vocabularies,  and  a  cue  to  which  is  to  be 
vocabulary  has  no  special  name  for  such  dia-  found  in  8ilvestre  de  Sacy^s  essays  on  the  sub- 
lects,  but  characterizes  it  by  the  general  term  of  Ject,  in  Notices  et  extraita  de8  manweriU  (vol. 
thieves'  Latin,  slang,  dec.  In  Itoly  rogues  use  ix.  pp.  866-^96),  and  in  the  Journal  A»iat* 
the  so-called  Fourbesh  languages,  of  which  igus  (1822,  vol.  L  p.  141).  The  Indian  Thugs 
several  vocabularies  exist^  among  others,  van-  speak  the  Ramaseena  language,  a  vocabularjr 
ous  editions  of  the  Nuovo  Modo  da  Intendere  and  history  of  which  appeared  at  Calcutta  in 
la  lAngvja  Zerga^  eioe  parUw  ISirbeseo,  In  1886^  while  a  book  published  on  the  Thugs  in  the 
Spain  l£e  criminal  language  wears  the  name  of  ensmng  year  by  Wm.  Allen  and  Co.,  of  London,  is 
Germanic^  from  the  Latin  GermantiSy  and  sev-  calculated  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  same 
eral  words  of  it  having  been  used  in  '^  Don  subject.  These  are  the  only  two  Asiatic  Ian- 
Quixote,"  tis  well  as  in  another  of  Oervantes'  guages  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  historical 
novels,  entitled  Binconete  y  CortadiUoy  and  in  evidence,  altiiongh  many  others  are  supposed  to 
various  other  works,  a  Spanish  amateur  of  exist — ^Though  criminals  resort  to  fictitious  Ian- 
Argot,  Juan  Hidalgo,  compiled  a  book  upon  the  guages  in  all  countries,  nowhere  has  this  propen- 
subject^  which  passed  through  6  editions,  the  sity  reached  the  artistic  perfection  to  whidi  it 
first  appearing  in  1609,  under  the  title  ofBo'  has  attained  in  France.  The  Argot  language  of 
mances  de  Germania  de  Varies  AutoreSy  eon  m  the  worthless  characters  of  France  has  unfor^ 
VoeahuhmOy  die.  In  Portugal  a  novel  appeared  tunately  found  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  mod- 
in  1844 — Frei  Pauloy  ou  os  Doze  Misterioa —  em  French  novels,  especially  in  Eugdne  Sue^s 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Lisbon  academy,  Myateree  de  Paris,  Indeed,  the  novel-reading 
Oorvo  de  Gamoas,  in  concert  with  other  Portu-  public  found  it  so  difficult  to  uiuravel  the  lan- 
guese  men  of  letters,  in  which  a  great  number  guage  used  by  Sue^s  chief  characters,  as  le  chou- 
of  words  of  the  Calao  (this  being  the  name  for  rinevTy  le  maitre  d^eeole,  and  la  ehcuette^  that 
the  language  in  vogue  among  Portuguese  crimi-  it  became  necessary  to  publish  a  Dictionneure 
nals)  are  introduced.  In  Germany  the  name  of  eomplet  de  V Argot  employi  dans  les  Mysteres 
the  language  is  JSothwdlschy  composed  of  low,  de  PariSy  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  book* 
high,  Jew,  and  Gypsy  German,  but  possessing  stores  of  Paris.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  Dernier 
a  grammar  and  almost  a  literature  of  its  own.  jour  d'un  eandamniy  narrating  the  impression 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  curious  books  produced  upon  his  mind  bv  a  young  g^rl  who 
on  the  subject.  Von  den  Falsohen  Bettlem  sings  a  song  in  the  Argot  language^  says :  **Je 
UTid  ihrer  JBftbereyy  was  brought  out  at  Wit-  ne  saurais  rendre  ce  que  j^eprouvais ;  j'^tais 
tenberg,  in  1628,  with  a  pre&ce  written  by  4  la  fois  bless6  et  caress^.  Le  patois  de  la  ca- 
no  less  a  personage  than  Martin  Luther.  In  veme  et  du  bagne,  cette  langue  ensanglant6e  et 
Holland  the  name  of  the  language  is  BargoenSy  grotesque,  ce  hideux  Argot,  mari6  4  une  voix  de 
or  Dieventael,  In  Scandinavia  we  find,  beside  jeune  fiUe,  graoieuse  transition  d^une  voix  d^en- 
the  FantMprogy  or  Argot  language,  which  is  fant  4  une  voix  de  femme  I  tons  ces  mots  diffor- 
Bpoken  of  in  Snnd^s  work,  pubush^  at  Ghristi-  mes  et  mal  faits,  chant^s,  cadences,  perils  I'^ — 
ania  in  1850,  Cm  FaaUe^Uer  Landstrygerfolket  **  I  could  hardly  express  my  sensations ;  I  fdt 
y  NorgSy  the  Tatersprogety  or  gyp^  gibberish,  shocked  and  pleased  at  the  same  time.  Think 
and  the  Skoiersprogety  or  the  Jargon  of  vaga-  of  the  iargonof  the  bar-room  and  the  galley,  of 
bonds,  much  in  vogue  among  the  rascals  of  this  bloody  and  grotesque  language,  of  this 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    The  Berlin    hideous  Ai^t^  wedded  to  the  voice  of  a  young 
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girl,  ft  voice  in  its  graoefdl  state  of  transition  When  Bcarcel j  20,  he  entered  the  treascuy  de- 
from  childhood  to  womai^ood !  all  these  muti-  partment,  where  he  was  promoted  from  office 
lated,migainly,clmn8y  words,  dothed,  as  it  were,  to  office  dnring  the  empire.  From  1812  to 
with  the  charm  of  song,  mnsio,  and  harmony.''  1814  he  acted  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
In  the  A:i^t  language  the  Indiorons  goes  hand  navigation  of  the  Rhine.  On  the  restoration  of 
in  hand  with  the  terrible,  and  the  picturesque  the  Bourbons,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
with  the  crmuncJ.  So  we  find  ^e  word  tire-  his  former  master  for  a  new  one^  and  by  great 
mtmde  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sage-fimme,  movr  zeal  rapidly  rose  to  poets  of  eminence.  As 
eharde  and  cc^arde  for  the  moon,  phihsopheg  early  as  1816  he  was  appointed  master  of  re- 
£br  cheap  shoes,  palpitant  for  heart,  la  earUne  quests  to  the  conncU  of  state,  and  prefect  of 
for  death,  wrqus  for  night,  euiaine  for  police,  Basses  Pyrenees ;  in  1817  he  was  trazuferred  to 
cutrage  for  theft,  trav€tiluBr  for  stealing,  etowrdir  the  more  important  prefecture  of  Gard ;  Jan. 
foTinxiTdemg,Ue(nirrierdeffatUe'M<mt^BaMref  1819^  he  became  a  councillor  of  state  in  ordi- 
Je  ffrand  Hamre^  and  Mee  des  Mec  for  God,  etv-  nary  service,  and  in  March  following  a  peer  of 
i0ler  for  marrying,  enUmne  for  church,  eshanr  France.  When  the  revolution  of  1880  broke 
or  {mbre  for  assassinating,  Goddem  or  Batibif  out,  he  interfered  and  tried  to  prevent  the 
for  Englishman,  minuit  for  negro,  orient  for  effusion  of  blood;  on  the  28th  of  July,  in  con- 
gc^d,  mire  Thanuu  for  a  broken  stool,  kpwMT  la  cert  with  Semonville,  the  grand  referendary  to 
M«€0  fw  being  hanged,  &c.,  all  these  words  be-  the  chamber  of  peers,  he  repaired  to  the  chateau 
ing  more  or  less  susceptible  of  etymological  ex-  of  St.  Oloud,  where  Oharles  X.  then  was,  to 
l^anations  and  illustrations.  The  last-named,  obtain  the  recall  of  the  ordinances,  which  were 
for  instance,  is  taken  from  one  of  the  religious  the  direct  cause  of  insurrection.  Their  mission 
plays  of  the  16th  century  representing  the  cru-  was  sucoessfbl;  but  when  they  brought  the 
d&on,  in  which  the  two  thieves  on  their  way  happy,  result  to  Paris,  Gen.  La&yette  au- 
to &e  cross  are  addressed  by  Orillart  as  fol-  swered :  ^^  It  is  too  late,"  and  the  terms  which 
lows  :  they  had  to  offer  were  not  even  entertained. 
Le  bean  giiMt  ^tpouMrU,  D'Aigout,  who  had  no  taste  for  fedlen  forfeanes, 
Pour  €rtre  de  nopoas  tons  troy^  quickly  Went  over  to  the  new  government,  and 
The  bemttfu  nOiowByou  Bhaii  espooaa,  ip^as  even  more  favorably  treated  by  the  Orleans 

And  there  we  uiree  will  pAy  our  Towi.  v.       ^-r       i     -•    a  «          ^    .^     -n       i. 

jLou  u«,«  wo  u«    w    !«/  m^  T    »  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Bourbou,  as  may 

So,  too,  Quiflaume^  brown  bread,  is  said  to  re-  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  his  promotions 
for  to  an  actor  of  that  name  who  was  formerly  to  office :  secretary  of  the  navy  in  1830,  secre- 
abi^er,  and  who,  when  subsequently  embody-  tary  of  commerce  and  the  public  works  in  1881, 
ing  the  character  of  a  baker  upon  the  stage,  irre-  home  secretary  in  1888,  governor  of  the  bank 
sistibly  reminded  the  spectator  of  brown  bread,  of  France  in  1884,  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
The  whole  Argot  vocabulary  is  made  up  of  such  1886,  then  i^in  in  the  same  year  governor  of 
hnmoroQsly  or  fimtasticailly  concocted  words,  the  bank.  The  revolutionary  government  of 
scattered  over  the  grotesque,  satirical,  and  eroti-  February  did  not  even  think  of  his  removal,  and 
eal  literature  of  former  times,  or  borrowed  from  Louis  Napoleon  maintained  him  in  his  post  until 
tihe  gyp^  or  kindred  languages  of  other  na-  July,  1867,  when  he  withdrew.  He  was  created 
tioDB.  In  1827  a  dictionary  of  Argot,  written  a  senator  by  a  decree  of  Jan.  16, 1862. 
by  tm  momiewr  tomuM  U/aut  et  ex^pmnonnaire  ABGUELLES,  Agubhk,  Spanish  statesman, 
de  Satnte-Filaffi&iyraA  published  at  Paris.  But  bom  at  La-Ribarde-Sella,  in  Asturia,  in  1776, 
^6  prosperity  of  Argot  literature  dates  more  died  March  28, 1844.  He  was  sent  on  a  miBeion 
particularly  from  1828,  when  Kaurice  and  PH^  to  Portugal,  and  soon  after  to  London  on  special 
ritier  (de  I'Ain)  brought  out  the  Mhnairei  de  business.  On  Ids  return  from  England  he  joined 
Vidoeqy  founded  upon  data  furnished  by  that  the  patriots  in  tlidr  efforts  against  the  French, 
noted  ftmctionary  himself  who,  until  1827,  and  became  a  member  of  the  cortes  of  Oadiz. 
filled  the  office  of  chtf  de  la  poUoe  de  eikreti^  His  employment  in  forei^  affiEors  by  the  govem- 
and  who  was,  of  all  men  ii»  Paris,  the  best  ment  and  the  liberal  tenets  which  he  professed, 
anthoritynpon  the  subject  Li  1887  appeared  won  him  the  confidence  of  his  party,  and  he 
his  work  on  tiiieves,  containing  the  Argot  die-  was  one  of  the  conunittee  charged  with  the 
tkmaiy  which-  he  had  begun  in  1819,  at  the  preparation  of  the  new  constitntion,  which 
leanest  of  the  prefect  of  police.  It  was  tJiis  under  the  title  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  re- 
publication of  v  idocq's  dictionaries  and  reveh^  duced  the  Idndy  power  to  the  very  narrowest 
tiona  which  gave  sudi  a  remarkable  impidae  to  limits,  rescued  the  ancient  municipal  govem- 
the  Argot  literature.  Since  then  various  oUier  ment  of  the  provinces  and  towns,  and  gave 
workanpon  the  Aivotlttiguage  have  been  pub-  ample  representative  rights  to  the  people. 
Bdied,  <n  which  Mchel's  Ehtdee  de  phihiogie  After  Ferdinand  YH.  was  restored,  this  consti- 
eompmrSe  mtr  VArget^  deeUeppement  d?un  nU-  tntion  was  abrogated  in  Kay,  1814.  ArgueUes 
noire  eouronrU  par  PlnttUtU  de  France^  pub«  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  finally 
liiiied  in  1866,  oy  Didot|  at  PariS|  is  the  most  sentenced  to  10  years  exile  in  Oeuta.  Here  he 
Talnable.  made  himself  friends,  and  the  government 
ABGOUT,  Ahtocvi  Maubiok  Apoixinaibx,  alarmed  at  his  growing  popularity,  imprisoned 
oomte  d\  a  lucky  Frendi  statesman  and  finan-  him  in  the  Balearic  isluid  of  Oabrera.  When 
der,  bom  in  1782  in  the  department  of  Isire.  the  revolution  of  1820  broke  out,  his  partisanb 
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Ibroed  the  king  to  aooept  Argaelles  as  mlniater  tain,  and  has  b«en  more  valaed  by  the  pos* 

of  the  interior.    But  he  had  not  practical  knowl-  seeaora  than  the  hereditary  title  which  belongs 

edge  and  the  business  capacity  which  fit  men  to  the  head  of  the  honse.    The  greater  part  of 

for  power.    He  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  took  the  connty  of  the  same  name,  bounded  on  the 

his  place  in  the  eortes  as  leader  of  the  moderate  south  by  the  Irish  sea  and  the  frith  of  Qyde^ 

par^.    When  Ferdixumd  at  last  restored  the  indnding  the  wild  districts  of  Ardnamnrohan 

most  absolute    despotism,    Arguelles  fled  to  and  Morren,  the  isles  of  Mull,  Jura,  Iday,  Bute, 

England,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  re-  and  Oolonsay,  and  containing  some  of  the  most 

called  in  1888  b^  the  regent  Christina.    In  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  western  Highlands^ 

eortes  he  exercised  all  his  powers  against  the  formerly  belonged  to  this  powerful  and  wealthy 

ffOYemment  party  until  the  accession  of  Men-  dan,  the  prindpal  residence  of  its  chief  being 

dizabal  to  power,  when  he  joined  him  with  the  Argyle  castle,  at  Inyeraiy,  the  scene  <^  some  cS 

expectation  ofre^ring  the  constitution  of  1618.  the  most  romantio  incidents   in   Sir  Walter 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Scott's  ^^  Legend  of  Montrose."    Seyeral  of  the 

council  of  regency  after  the  exile  of  Queen  chiefs  of  this  house  were  men  of  considerable 

Christina.    In  1887  the  queen  appointed  him  a  abilities^  and  played  remarkable  parts  durincr 

member  of  the  senate.    In  1841,  on  the  motion  tiie  stormy  political  periods  of  the  16th  and 

for  the  sale  of  ecdesiastioal  lands,  he  warmly  17th  centuries.     One  earl  of  Argyle,  in  the 

opposed  any  compromise  with  Bome.    He  was  reign  of  QueenMary  of  Scotland,  having  joined 

appointed  tutor  to  Isabella  and  her  sister,  a  post  the  association  of  reformers,  known  as   the 

which  he  retained  until  1848.    He  died  of  a  fit  congregation  of  the  Lord,  was  inyolved  in  eon« 

of  apoplexy.    He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Piracies  agiunst  the  que^  and  forced  to  fly  to 

JosfiOAKOAABauBLLBS,  another  Spanish  states-  England,  for  the  preservatiim  of  his  life,  but 

man  of  the  present  century.  was  subsequently  invited  to  return  by  Darnley, 

ABGUIN,  an  idand  8  miles  from  the  west  and  was  reconciled  to  the  queen.  His  family 
coast  of  Africa,  lat.  20^  27'  N.  long.  16^  87'  W,  always  continued  to  be  energetic  reformers,  aiid 
Its  sTirface  is  composed  of  white  rock  and  drift-  were  invariably  hostile  to  the  house  of  Stuart| 
ing  sand,  and  it  fhrmshes  excellent  water.  The  which  enmity  was  maintained  and  exagger^ 
bimk  of  Arguin  extends  from  Oi^  Blanco  to  ated  by  the  &ct  that  the  royal  fiunily  of  Scot- 
Cape  Mirik,  west  coast  of  Africa. — ^Also  a  town  land  was  strenuously  supported  by  the  noble 
of  Western  Africa,  on  the  ooast  8.  £.  of  Cape  house  of  Graham,  and  its  chie^  the  duke  of 
Blanco.  Montrose,  the  feudal  and  hereditary  opponents 

ARGURI,  formerly  a  large  and   beautiful  of  the  Campbells.    In  the  year  1689,  Archibald, 

village  in  Russian  Armenia,  186  miles  S.  from  the  then  earl  of  Argyle,  ^^  a  man,"  according 

Tiflis,  on  thb  N.  E.  slope  of  Mount  Ararat,  6,400  to  Hume,  "  equally  supple  and  inflexible,  cau- 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  inhabitants^  tious  and  determined,  and  enturely  qualified  to 

about  1,600  in  number,  supported  themselves  make  a  figure  during  a  factious  and  turbulent 

by  rearing  horses  and  growing  com,  and  also  period,"  embraced  the  covenant,  became  oneof 

by  cultivating  the  vine,  which,  according  to  a  the  chief  leaders  of  tiiat  par^,  and  the  head  of 

local  tradition,  was  first  planted  there  by  Noah  the  Scottish  malcontents.    He  was  a  man  of 

when  he  left  the  ark.    A  little  distance  fr^m  great  political  audacity,  coolness^  resource,  and 

Arguri,  up  the  mountain,  was  the  monastery  of  hitrepidity,  but  of  no  military  skill,  or  even 

St.  James,  the  residence  of  Parrot  and  his  com-  courage.    In  the  campaign  of  If  ontrose,  in  the 

panions  during  their  exploration  of  the  moun-  western  Highlands,  he  was  not  only  baffled, 

tain.    In  1840  the  monastery  and  the  village  out-manoBuvred,  and  defeated  by  that  able  and 

were  entirely  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  gallant  partisan,  but  deserted  his  army,  and  in* 

Ararat,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  monks,  curred  strong  imputations  of  cowardice,  from 

numbering  nearly  2,000  persons,  only  114  who  which  his  character  is  only  redeemed  by  the 

were  engaged  in  the  fields  escaped.    Since  then  dignitjr  and  firmness  with  wMeh  he  afterward 

the  wells  and  fountains  in  tne  viduity  have  met  his  death  oik  the  scaffold.  When  Montrose 

sent  forth  only  a  discolored  and  sulphureous  was  at  last  overpowered  by  his  enemies,  and 

water.  put  to  death,  with  every  indignity  and  insult 

ABGUS,  a  creature  of  ancient  mythology,  which  politick  malignity  and  religious  intol- 

said  to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes,  or,  as  others  eranoe  could  devise,  it  is  said  that  Argyle  had 

say,  eyes  all  over  hia  body,  of  which  only  2  the  cruelty  and  ungenerous  brutality  to  triumph 

slept  at  once.    He  was  set  by  Juno  to  watch  openly  at  the  downfall  of  his  personal  as  well 

the  priestess  lo  transformed  into  a  white  oow.  as  political  foe,  and  the  window  is  still  shown, 

He  was  lolled  to  sleep  by  Mercury,  who  played  out  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  gazed  compla- 

soothing  tunes  on  the  pipe  of  Fan,  and  then  cently  cm  the  passage  of  the  rabble  rout,  by 

slew  him  with  his  crooked  sword.  which  the  noble  cavsdier  was  conveyed,  bound 

ARGYLE,   Dues  of,   head  of  the   great  ignominiously  with  ropes,  in  a  common  cart^ 

Scottish  clan  of  Campbell,  of  nearly  the  oldest  with  the  executioner  riding  before  him,  to  the 

Celtic  descent   in   the  Highlands.    His  pat*  place  of  execution.    When  Charies  U.  was  in 

ronymio,  Mao-alain-Mor,  the  son  of  Allan  the  bcotland,  with  the  army  of  the  covenant,  which 

Great,  corrupted  into  Macallum  More,  is  the  had  then  joined  his  cause  against  the  parlia- 

favorite  title  of  the  Highlanders  for  thdr  chief-  ment,  although  Argyle  went  with  his  party,  he 
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never  liad  any  real  intinuioy  with  the  king,  and  month  was  engaged  in  the  faJtel  rising  of  the 
thongh  nominally  employed  as  his  principal  vest  of  England,  which  terminated  so  disas- 
genUeman  in  attendance,  in  reality  hela  Charles  trously  in  the  total  defeat  of  Sedgemoor,  and  in 
nearly  as  a  prisoner,  nntil  disgnsted  with  the  the  barbarons  and  bloody  executions  which  fol- 
inJQgnities,  and  annojed  beyond  endurance  by  lowed  it.  Argyle  had  not  even  the  temporary 
the  formalities  to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  show  of  success,  which  gleamed  at  first  on  the 
king  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  state  of  banners  of  Monmouth,  for  he  was  defeated  and 
B^ni-captivity  in  which  he  was  held. — ^After  taken  prisoner  within  a  few  days  of  landing; 
the  defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Worcester,  and  and  with  his  stubborn  Protestantism,  and  the 
the  capture  of  Stirling  .castle,  Dundee,  Dum-  personal  hostility  which  the  cruel,  inflexible, 
fiiee,  and  all  the  fortifiea  places  in  Scotland,  by  and  narrow-minded  man,  who  then  sat  on  the 
Gen.  Monk,  Argyle  ^ve  in  his  submission  to  throne  of  England,  bore  to  him,  it  was,  of 
the  parliament,  and  Scotland  was  at  length  re-  course,  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  es- 
dnoed  to  total  subjection.  On  the  return  of  cape  the  same  sentence  which  was  so  rigorous- 
Gfaarlee  II.,  and  the  restoration  of  the  crown  to  ly  executed  by  James  on  his  own  brother's  son. 
ttie  house  of  Stuart,  Argyle  was  brought  to  The  marquis  of  Argyle  died,  as  his  &ther  had 
trial,  in  spite  of  two  seyeral  acts  of  indemnity,  done  before  him,  with  dignity,  and  without  a 
dther  of  which  reaDy  formed  inyincible  obsta-  tremor,  and  with  his  death  the  disloyalty  of  thia 
dee  to  any  legal  conyiction  of  this  nobleman  noble  &mily  came  to  an  end,  for  since  the  ex- 
for  any  of  his  overt  offences,  so  that  he  was  dusion  of  the  Stuarts  from  the  succession  to 
tried  only  for  compliance  with  the  usurpation  of  the  English  crown,  the  heads  of  the  clan  Gamp- 
Ci^mwell,  and  the  commonwealth,  a  crime  of  bell  have  been  as  much  celebrated  for  their 
which,  if  it  were  a  crime,  as  Hume  has  well  re-  &ith  to  their  princes,  as  for  their  high  spirit, 
marked,  the  whole  nation  was  equally  guilty  and  their  ardent  love  of  their  country. — 
with  himseli^  and  which  no  degree  of  loyalty  Gbobgb  John  Boxtoias,  8tJi  duke  of  Argyle, 
ooold  have  prevented  him  from  oommittiDg,  born  April  80, 1828,  succeeded  to  the  title 
since  he  had  no  option  but  to  obey  a  force  April  26, 1847.  At  an  early  age  he  acquired 
which  he  had  no  means  of^  resisting.  In  spite  some  celebrity  by  writing  a  "  Letter  to  the 
of  this,  however,  he  was  convicted,  sentenced,  Peen^  from  a  reers  son,"  on  the  free  church 
and  executed,  and  the  ungenerous  crudty  or  question.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  hour  of 
his  oonduct  toward  the  noble  and  unfortunate  trial  he  failed  to  carry  out  the  principles  there- 
Montrose,  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  in  avowed.  In  1848  he  wrote  an  anti-Boman 
sympathy  which  he  would  otherwise  have  met,  Oatholic  work,  entitied  ''Presbytery  Exam- 
and  to  which  the  cahn  and  dignified  fortitude  ined."  In  July,  1844,  he  married  the  Lady 
with  which  he  encountered  Mb  death  surely  Oonstance  Gower,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
entitled  him.  The  son  of  this  nobleman,  who,  Sutherland,  whose  vast  Scotch  estates  adjoin 
when  Lord  Lome,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  his  own.  In  consequence  of  his  great  landed 
had  been  distinguished  by  his  loyalty,  and  who  influence,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  po- 
having  never  swerved  from  the  royal  party,  liticd  matters,  he  soon  acquired  a  position,  and 
had  escaped  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates  K>r  his  became,  as  poistmaster  general,  a  member  of 
fttiier^B  treason,  early  in  the  ensuing  reign,  in  his  the  cabinet  in  the  Palmerston  ministry, 
atrennoufl  support  of  the  Protestant  ascendency,  ABGTLESUIKE,  a  western  county  of  Scot- 
and  his  oppositioD  to  the  exemption  of  princes  of  land,  comprising  about  2,000,000  acres  or  one- 
tiid  hlooa  royal  from  taking  tne  test-oath,  gave  tenth  of  the  sur&ce  of  Scotland.  It  is  remilrka* 
such  mortd  offence  to  the  duke  of  York,  iSber-  able  for  its  picturesque  character  rather  than  for 
ward  James  IL,  that  in  consequence  of  tiiat  cultivation  or  populousness.  The  population  in- 
prinoe's  influence  with  his  weak  and  easy  broth-  deed  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  British  isles,  not 
er,  Argyle  was  put  on  his  trial  for  high  trea-  exceedmg  82  to  the  square  mile;  nor  is  there 
son,  leasing-malang,  and  peijury,  and  was  con-  any  probability  of  considerable  increase,  for  the 
demned  ami  sentenced  to  death,  without  a  sem-  policy  of  the  great  land  owners  of  that  district 
hluice  of  cause,  or  any  evidence  against  him,  for  has  been  to  remove  the  tenantry,  and  to  create 
innocent  words  spoken  in  debate.  The  king,  extensive  sheep-walks.  This  policy  has  been 
however,  caused  the  sentence  to  be  recorded,  ana  the  subject  of  considerable  reprobation,  and  it 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  suspended  until  totiier  has  been  epigrammaticallv  alleged  that  the  man 
orders.  Not  having,  however,  any  confidence  in  has  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  brute. 
this  seeming  clemency,  Argyle  escaped  to  Hoi-  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Highlander,  his 
land,  where  he  kept  himself  concealed,  and  in  fixed  attachment  to  the  habits  of  his  ancestors, 
retirement,  nntil  after  the  accession  of  James  his  incurable  aversion  to  that  every-day  labor 
IL,  and  hia  intolerant  and  ill^al  measures  in  which  can  alone  improve  his  position,  and  the 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  insti-  worthlessness  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  of 
tutions  of  England,  and  establish  on  their  agriculture,  have  been  the  defences  of  the  land- 
wreck  ^e  long-proscribed  church  of  Rome,  lords,  who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have  expended 
when,  in  coignnotion  with  the  duke  of  Mon-  large  sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  emigra- 
month,  a  natural  son  of  Oharles,  he  returned  in  tion  of  their  tenantiy.  The  mountain  district 
an  evil  hoar  to  Engiland,  and  set  up  the  banner  of  Argyleahire  contains  Cruachan  Ben,  rising  to 
of  rebellion  in  hu  native  land|  while  Mon-  the  he^t  of  3,669  feet^  with  many  other  lofty 
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hillfl  dear  to  Scottish  hearts,  and  oelebrated  in  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  ont  of  the 

national  poetry.    The  lai^st  of  the  inland  lakes  labyrinth.     Theseus  offered  her  his  hand,  in 

is  Loch  Awe.    The  mountains  are  chiefly  of  token  of  hb  sratitude.    Ariadne  eloped  with 

granitic  formation.    Argyleshire  is  not  ridi  in  him,  but  as  uey  arrived  npon  the  island  of 

mineral  resources.    Lead,  copper,  and  coal  are  Naxos,  they  were  killed   by  the  arrows  of 

worked,  but  not  in  very  great  quantities.    Th«  Artemis.    According  to  the  common  tradition, 

raising  of  cattle  and  weep  is  carried  on  with  Theseos  abandoned   her  npon  the  island  of 

great  success.    The  moors  yield  abundance  of  Nazos,  when  Bacchus  married  her,  and  after 

game,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  black  cock,  while  her  death  transferred  the  crown  which  he  had 

file  noble  red  deer  yet  courses  the  wastes  of  his  given  her  at  their  wedding,  to  the  stars.    The 

nati^  hills  in  freedom.    The  proprietorship  of  Uundentfi  in  the  life  of  Ariadne  have  been  fruit- 

this  large  county  is  in  few  hands.    The  duke  ftil  themes  for  the  fine  arts, 

of  Argyle,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  the  ARIALDUS,  a  deacon  and  martyr  of  the 

marquis  of  Breadalbane,  are  the  chief  land-  church  of  Milan,  bom  in  the  village  of  Euzago, 

owners.    The  dukes  of  Argyle  could  once  bring  between  Gomo  and  Milan,  in  the  first  half  of 

8,000  or  4,000  men  into  the  field ;  but  although  the  11th  century,  died  at  Milan,  June  28, 1066. 

their  feudal  influence  may  have  dedined,  the  He  followed  from  childhood  the  bent  given  him 

value  of  their  property  cannot  but  be  pro-  by  a  religious  education,  adopted  the  eoclesias- 

portionably  incr^ised.    There  are  various  natu-  tical  profession,  and  made  his  first  appearance 

ral   curiosities  in  Argyleshire,  the   most  re-  in  Milan  in  1056.    This  was  the  age  of  Hilde- 

markable  being  the  colunms  and  cave  of  Staffa.  brand,  when  that  mighty  promoter  of  the  pa- 

The  most  important  modem  etracture  is  Invera-  pacy,  though  not  yet  occupying  the  chair  of  St 

ry  castle,  ^e  &mily  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle,  Peter,  was  laboring  strenuously  for  the  refor- 

built  of  a  peculiar  stone  called  loipu  oUarii^  a  mation  of  the  clergy,  the  suppression  of  simonv 

local  prodnctioh^  being  a  kind  of  micaceous  slate,  and  oorraption  among  ecclesiastics.   The  church 

Dunstaffhage   casUe   is   an   interesting    ruin,  of  Milan,  mindful  of  its  ancient  dimity  under 

Graelic  is  mi  generally  spoken  in  Argyleshire,  St.  Ambrose,  asserted  a  sort  of  independence, 

although  of  late  years  the  English  language  is  and  was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  new  dis- 

better  understood,  and  is  gradually  superseding  dpline.     The  practice  of  simony  had  there 

the  Gaelic.  reached  such  an  extreme  that  for  every  spiritual 

AROTRAMMOS,    AvsxxsDnoBy  a  modem  office  a  sum  was  openly  paid  proportionate  to 

Greek,  bom  1610,  who  out  of  zeal  for  his  native  its  value,  the  archbishop  Guide  himself  having 

tongue,  became  a  printer,  in  order  to  publish  at  obtained  his  office  in  this  way ;  and  by  this 

Constantinople  the  vast  Greek  lexicon,  known  traffic  many  unworthy  men  had  arrived  at  im- 

by  the  name  of  Kifitoros.    The  Ist  volume,  con-  portant  stations  in  the  church.    Arialdua,  who 

taining  the  first  4  letters,  appeared  in  1819.  had  always  led  a  pious  and  strictly  moral  life  in 

During  the  war  of  Greek  independence  he  was  his  own  country  village,  was  scandalized  at  the 

nnable  to  procure  types  from  western  Europe,  immoralities  and  worldly  life  of  the  clergy  of 

and  he  established  at  Constantinople  a  type-  Milan,  and  began  to  i)reach  to  them  repentance, 

founderv  for  the  sole  use  of  the  lexicon.  They  repelled  him  with  contempt,  and  he  then 

ARGTRO  EASTRO,  a  chief  town  of  Albania,  dbected  his  preaching  to  the  laity*  &e  aet  in 
on  the  river  Beropul,  an  affluent  of  the  Boioussa.  opposition  to  the  worldly  pride  and  the  illicit 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  the  connections  of  the  present  ecclemastics,  the  ex- 
streets  are  so  steep  that  persons  on  horseback  ample  of  Christ  and  the  idea  of  a  clergy  ap- 
are  obliged  to  dismount  The  streets  are  sepa-  pomted  to  follow  Christ  in  poverty,  purity,  and 
rated  by  ravines,  planted  with  gardens.  There  humility.  The  pietv  of  the  young  clergyman 
is  a  strone  castle  which  was  enlarged  by  Ali  was  so  earnest,  and  his  convictions  so  just,  that 
Pasha,  and  has  accommodation  for  5,000  men.  his  disoonrses  were  favorably  received  by  the 
The  population  is  about  10,000.  multitude,  and  the  clergy,  who  by  reason  of  the 

ARGYROFULUS,  Johanites,    one   of  the  reverence  felt  for  their  office,  had  hitherto  been 

principal  revivers  of  Greek  learning  in  the  regarded  with  respect  in  spite  of  their  personal 

15th   century,  bom   at   Constantinople,  died  unworthiness,  gradually  became  objects  of  pop- 

at  Rome,  where  he  held  a  professorship  of  pM-  ular  contempt  and  abhorrence.    Meantime  An- 

losophy  in  1486.    In  1484  he  came  to  Italy,  aldus  had  found  an  associate  in  Landulphus,  a 

acquired  the  favor  of  Cosmo  de' Medici,  and  was  young  man  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 

the  instructor  in  Ghreek  of  his  son  and  grandson.  Mian,  and  a  more  vehement  and  popular  speaker 

In  1480  he  removed  to  Rome.    His  principal  even  than  Arialdus.    These  two  preached  to- 

works  are  some  Latin  translations  of  Aristotle,  gether  throughout  the  city,  exhorting  the  people 

He  was  strongly  prejudiced  agahist  the  lAtin  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  the  corrapt  clergy, 

writers,  and  declared  Cicero   to   have  been  and  even  to  refuse  the  sacraments  fit)m  them, 

alike  ignorant  of  Greek  and  ofphilosophy.  The  whole  population  of  Milan  became  divided 

ARIADNE,  according  to  Homer,  daughter  into  two  hotly  contending  parties,  both  of  which 

of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  of  Pasiphffi.    When  lodged  complaints  with  Pope  Nicholas  II.    The 

Theseus  landed  at  Crete  with  the  tribute  of  the  latter  sent  two  legates,  tne  learned  cardinal 

Athenians  for  the  Minotaur,  Ariadne  fell  in  Peter  Damianus,  and  the  archbishop  Anselmo 

love  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  dew  of  thread  of  Lucca,  to  Milan  to  investigate  the  affair,  who 
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OQitvoked  a  synod  there  for  this  pnrpoee.  But  existence  of  8  persons  in  the  Trinity,  without 
when  Damianufl,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  claimed  defining  thdr  nature  and  relations  to  each 
preoedenoe  of  the  archbishop  Gnido  of  Milan  on  other.  Alexandria  was  the  natural  birthplace 
putlic  occasions,  he  offended  the  pride  of  the  of  the  discussions  into  which  those  matters 
MfluieBe  nobility ;  and  even  the  populace  did  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  come,  and  of 
not  like  to  see  th^  humiliation  of  their  ancient  which  Sabellianiam  had  already  given  a  half 
Ambrosian  church.  The  firmness  of  Bamianus  oentury^s  warning.  Arianism  takes  its  rise  as  a 
flooceeded  in  enforcing  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  doctrine,  in  the  reply  of  Anus  to  a  discourse  by 
and  the  spiritual  court  proceeded  to  pronounce  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  bishop 
Judgment.  8imony  was  to  be  renounced  by  the  maintained  that  Christ  was  not  only  equal  to 
dea^,  but  it  having  been  an  almost  universal  the  Father,  but  of  the  same  essence,  lliis, 
evil  in  the  Milanese  church,  the  penalty  should  Arius  affirmed,  would  lead  to  ^bellianism, 
be  somewhat  mitigated  towud  so  large  amulti-  being  a  virtual  denial  of  the  tripersonality  of 
tnde  of  offenders;  and  pardon  for  the  past  was  God ;  he  claimed  that  Ohrist  was  equal  to  the 
to  be  had  by  undergoing  due  penance.  Nothing  Father  in- power,  but  only  similar  in  essence, 
was  done  to  prevent  the  offences  against  virtae  and  generated  from  the  divine  will,  and  that 
and  against  the  ecclenastical  law  of  celibacy  ^^ there  was  a. time  when  he  was  not.''  The 
hardly  less  common  than  the  dmoniacal  prao-  council  of  Nice  (825)  condemned  Arius  and  his 
tioes,  and  Arialdus  complained  at  Rome  or  the  doctrines,  banished  him  to  Elyrica,  ordered  his 
continuance  of  irregulanties.  The  distarbances  writings  to  be  burned,  and  decreed  consubstan- 
at  Milan  were,  however,  quelled  until  the  deatJi  ^tion  as  the  orthodox  faith.  Arianism  was  at 
of  Nicholas,  and  the  election  of  Anselmo  as  new  first  little  more  than  a  protest  against  Sabellian- 
poip^  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  when  ism,  and  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  views  of  the 
they  broke  out  again  with  greater  violence.  Trinity.  But  the  subject  of  the  nature  and 
Landnlphus  had  died,  and  his  warlike  brother  relations  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  once 
Eriembaldns,  jost  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  broached,  the  Arians  soon  found  no  agreement 
the  holy  sepulchre,  joined  himself  to  Arialdus  among  themselves,  and  fell  into  two  opposing 
as  a  popular  leader.  They  went  together  to  parties,  viz. :  the  strict  Arians,  or  Heterousians, 
Borne,  where  Alexander  II.,  having  assembled  neoause  they  believed  Ohrist  to  be  of  another 
a  oonncil  in  which  Hildebrand  took  the  leading  nature  or  essence  from  God ;  and  the  semi- 
part,  appointed  Erlembaldus  the  gonfiiloniere  Aiians,  or  Homoiousians,  who  believed  the  Bon 
or  standard-bearer  of  the  universal  Roman  to  be  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  Father.  Both 
church,  and  delivering  to  him  the  consecrated  were  included  under  the  general  term  Anti- 
banner  of  St.  Peter,  bade  him  unfbrl  it  against  Nicene,  because  they  opposed  the  decree  of 
the  enemies  <^  the  church  whenever  he  should  that  council.  With  various  fortunes  thev  con- 
find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other  than  spiritual  tended  with  each  other,  and  with  the  orthodox 
weapoos.  He  also  gave  them  a  declaration  by  or  Nicene  party,  called  Homoousians  (because 
which  the  archbishop  of  Milan  was  excommuni-  they  believed  that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  the 
cated.  The  return  of  Arialdus  and  ErlembaJdus  same  as  the  Father's),  for  more  than  800  years, 
thus  aapported,  was  the  signal  for  bloody  com-  extending  their  doctrines  into  Spain  and  the 
motions  at  Milan.  The  people,  fickle  in  their  €terman states;  however,  they  do  not  appear  to 
seal  and  passions,  were  powerftilly  moved  by  have  extended  their  influence  into  Britain,  so 
opposite  motives.  The  eloquence  of  Arialdus  late  as  the  council  of  Antioch  (868).  Arianism 
innaiiied  them  against  the  corruptions  of  the  was  more  snccessfol,  from  various  causes,  in  the 
dergy;  the  memory  of  the  freedom  and  cUgnity  eastern  than  in  the  western  church.  It  is  less 
of  the  Ambrosian  church  made  them  indignant  hnportant  in  itsdf  than  in  the  movements  to 
against  the  assumptions  of  Rome.  Arkddus  which  it  has  been  the  occasion.  ApoUinaris,  in 
oontinaed  his  exertions,  but  at  last  fell  a  victim  order  to  attain  what  he  deemed  a  better  ground 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  exasperated  aristo-  for  opposing  Arianism,  than  the  orthodox  one,  de- 
eratical  paity,  being  murdered  on  a  desert  nied  the  humanity  of  Ohrist.  This  gradually 
island  in  Lake  Maggiore,  about  10  vears  after  forced  the  Arians  progressively  to  the  other  ex- 
he  bad  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Mian.  Hia  treme  of  denying  nis  divinity,  and  so  befinan  a 
name  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  martyrs  by  movement  in  theology  of  which  the  church  has 
Pope  Alexander  n.   (See  Pope  Alsxandsb  IQ  yet  to  see  the  consummation.    Arianism  since 

ARIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  16  miles  N.  E.  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  has  gradually 

from  Benevento.    It  is  bunt  upon  a  steep  hill,  merged  itself  into  what  it  had  originally  no 

in  one  oi  the  roost  frequented  passes  of  the  Ap-  afiSnity  with,  viz.,  Socinianism,  and  out  of  that 

enninea,  and  many  of  the  poorer  dwellings  are  has  been  slowly  evolved  Unitarianism.    The 

dug  into  the  rock  and  earth.    It  is  the  see  of  a  Arianism  of  Arius  does  not  now  exist.    Serve- 

■nffragan  bishop,  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  tus  is  said  to  have  revived  it  in  the  16th  cen- 

80  churches  said  convents,  several  mofUi-de'  tury,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  alleged  of 

pikif  and  an  academy.     This  town  has  fre-  Erasmus.     Arianism  was  powerftilly  opposed 

qoently  been  visited  by  terrible  earthquakes,  by  Theodosius  I.,  and  finally  suppressed  hj  law 

ue  last  of  which  happened  in  1782.  Pop.  11,718.  in  the  Roman  empire  under  Theodosius   II. 

ASIANS,  the  followers  of  Arius  (816).   The  (428),  after  having  been  alternately  condemned 

dniich  had  early  been  content  to  affirm  the  anddeereedbycouncilsof  bishops  for  107  years. 
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ARIAS  MONTANHS,  BKNSDicrrna,  a  Spaoisb  of  a  tree,  where  the  poor  fellow  remaing  for 
ecclesiastio  and  learned  oriental  scholar ;  was  12  long  years,  until  Prospero  comes  to  his  as- 
born  in  a  village  of  Estremadara  in  1627,  and  sistance. 

died  at  Seville  in  1698.    Philip  II.  sent  him  to  ARIENZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  province  of 

Antwerp  in  1568,  to  superintend  the  publication  Terra-di-Gavoro,  on  Mount  Ti&ti,  and  is  sur- 

of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  ^'  Polyglot  Bi-  rounded  with  orange  and  other  fruit  gardens, 

ble,''  to  be  prepared  in  that  city.    Tne  task  It  has  7  churches.    Pop.  11,000. 

employed  him  for  4  years,  and  he  was. rewarded  ARIES.    I.  A  constellation,  the  Ram,  is  the 

wiUi  a  pension  of  2,000  ducats,  and  some  profit-  first  constellation  of  the  ancient  zodiac.    It  is 

able  offices.    His  numerous  works  are  prinoi*  surrounded  by  Getus,  Taurus,  Perseus,  Androm- 

pally  theologicaL    He  was  an  unyielding  enemy  eda,  and  Pisces.    The  Greek  mythology  oon- 

of  the  Jesuits.  nects  Aries  with  the  golden  fleece  of  the  Argo- 

ARIOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Peru,  capital  nauts.     II.  In  ancient  military  science,  the 

of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  lat  18°  28'  1"  Latin  name  for  a  battering  ram ;  so  caUed  be- 

S.  long.  70°  24'  W.    It  was  formerly  the  i>ort  cause  the  end  of  the  instrument  which  punched 

of  shipment  for  the  silver  from  the  fiamous  the  walls  of  beleaguered  cities  was  a  mass  of 

mines  of  Potosi.     It  is  still  a  place  of  ship-  bronze  or  iron  made  somewhat  in  tiie  form  of  a 

ment  for  bullion,  and  for  the  trade  witn  Bo-  ram^s  head.    The  method  of  withdrawing  the 

livia,  of  which  state  it  was  proposed  in  1886  aries,  and  butting  it  again  against  the  wall,  also 

to  make  Arica  the  port  of  entry.    It  was  sack-  suggested  the  appellation, 

ed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1572,  and  has  since  ARIMASPIANS,  a  fabulous  people  of  an* 

been  much  reduced  by  earthquakes.    Popula-  tiquity  spoken  of  by  Herodotus.     They  are 

tion,  8,500 ;  once  estimated  at  80,000.  described,  among  other  things,  as  one-eyed, 

AJRIEGE,  a  name  common  to  a  river  and  a  and  as  countrymen  of  the  dragons  who  kept 

department  of  southern  France.     The  river,  watch  over  the  gold,  from  whom,  however, 

rising  in  the  Pyr6n6es-Orientales,  flows  north-  they  contrived  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  liurge 

ward,  and  empties  into  the  Graronne,  after  a  quantities.    They  dwelt  on  the  golden-sanded 

course  of  90  miles.   It  was  called  by  the  Romans  river  Arimaspa.    Of  course  the  most  remote 

Aurigera,  from  its  carrying  gold-sand. — ^The  and  least  known  region  was  selected  as  their 

department  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  of  habitation.     Some   place    them   in 

river,  consists  principally  of  the  northern  slope  Scythia,  and   others   in   Sarmatia.     Modem 

of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  covered  with  moun-  commentators  say  that  the  gold  mines  of  the 

tains,  which  gradually  increase  as  they  come  Ural  mountains  gave  rise  to  the  fable, 

nearer  to  the  great  cludn.    It  contains  valuable  ARIKOS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  province  of  Matto 

iron  mines,  the  ore  being  in  some  places  auri-  Grosso;  rises  in  the  Parecis  mountains,  flows 

ferous,  and  large  quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  north-westerly,  and  empties  into  the  Tapijos, 

plaster,  and  slate.    On  the  highlands  are  mead-  an  affluent  of  tne  Amazon.    Length,  700  miles, 

ows,  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  large  ARION,  a  famous  musician  of  Lesbos,  and  a 

numbers;  nowhere  in  France  is  the  care  of  friend  of  jPeriander,  king  of  Gorinth.    When 

merinos  better  understood.    The  trade  in  these  retnrning   home  from  Sicily,  where  he  had 

sheep  and  in  their  wool  is  considerable.    The  amassed  great  riches,  the  sailors  determined  to 

forests  furnish  good  timber.    Bears,  wild  boars^  Ihrow  him  overboard  and  seize  his  treasureo. 

wolves,  foxes,  and  deer,  are  abundant   The  low-  Discovering  the  plot^  he  begged  permission  to 

lands  are  tolerably  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  play  one  melodious  tune  before  it  was  put  in 

producing  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  millet,  hemp,  execution,  and,  having  done  so,  threw  himself 

and  flax.    Vineyards,  to  the  extent  of  5,000  into  the  sea.     The  dolphins,  charmed  by  his 

acres,  yield  a  wine  of  inferior  quality,  all  of  music,  carried  him  on  their  backs  to  Tsnarus, 

which  is  consumed  at  home.    The  working  of  whence  he  passed  over  to  Corinth,  and  on  the 

metals  is  the  principal  branch  of  manufacturing  arrival  of  the  ship  had  the  sailors  put  to  death, 

industry;  but  there  are  beside  saw-mills  and  ARIOSTI,    Amuo,  an   Italian   composer, 

gaper-mills,    manufactures  of  doth,   hosiery,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1660,  and  educated  for  the 

nen,  and  soap.    Pop.  265,907.  priesthood,  which  he  forsook  for  the  study  of 

ARIEL,  a  Hebrew  name,  signifying  '^lion  music.    He  wrote  principally  operas,  which 

of  God,"  t.  e.  Hero,  or  city  of  Heroes,  is  the  had  a  considerable  reputation  throughout  £u* 

name  given  to  various  persons  in  the  Old  Testa-  rope  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.    He 

ment,  and  also  applied  to  the  altar  of  burnt-  gave  instructions  on  the  harpsichord  to  Handel, 

offerings,  or  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  in  whose  musical  genius  he  was  among  the  first  to 

Isaiah  xxix.  1,  2,  7.    Among  the  Jews  of  a  recognize  and  mrect 

later  period,  the  name  was,  in  cabalistio  par-  ARIOSTO,  Ludovico,  an  Italian  poet,  bora 

lance,  g^ven  to  a  water  spirit. — ^In  modem  times  at  Reggio  Sept.  8,  1474,  and  died  June  6, 

Shakespeare's  genius  has  thrown  a  poetical  halo  1583.    His  father,  a  man  of  high  birth,  was 

over  the  name  of  Ariel    In  his  ^^ Tempest"  a  favorite  and  confidential  agent  of  the  duca] 

Ariel  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  air,  uid  as  house  of  Ferrara,  and  ^aa  governor  of  Reggio 

servailt  of  the  witch  Sycorax,  the  mother  of  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  Mrth.    He  was  not  a 

the  ugly  Caliban;  and  being  unable  to  perform  provident  father,  and  a  large  family,  liberal 

her  dirty  work,  she  imprisons  him  in  &e  deft  disposition,  and  facility  in  obtaining  requisite 
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means  for  daily  ontJay,  induced  him  to  ei\joy  sabseqnently  distinffnished  himself  at  the  bat- 
the  present  rather  thiui  secare  independence  for  tie  of  Ravenna,  where  the  papal  and  Yene- 
the  fiitore.  Ludovico,  therefore,  the  eldest  of  flan  forces  were  defeated ;  a  second  time  he 
10  children^  was  early  aware  of  the  necessity  of  undertook  an  embassy  to  Rome,  bat  he  was 
labor ;  and,  although  he  had  given  signs  of  badly  received  and  savagely  threatened,  so  that 
jHTomise  by  a  jnvenile  dramatic  composition  it  became  necessary  for  htm  to  escape  in  dis- 
and  a  Latin  oration^  he  was  forced  to  attempt  guise.  Oardinal  Hippolito  desired  the  poet  to 
tbe  stndy  of  law.  Five  years  of  useless  ezperi-  attend  him  on  a  visit  to  his  bi^opric  of  Segovia 
ment  at  length  obtained  him  a  reprieve :  and,  in  Hungary;  and  his  refusal  induced  a  perma- 
just  before  reaching  manhood,  he  had  the  pa-  nent  estrangement,  notwithstanding  the  adula- 
temal  sanction  to  devote  himself  to  the  Muses,  tion  lavished  on  him  so  unworthily  in  the 
His  first  object  was  te  revive  and  enlarge  his  Orlando,  Ariosto  was  now  asthmatic,  and, 
daancal  knowledge;  and,  although  Latin  was  therefore,  unfit  to  brave  a  northern  olunate; 
then  the  language  of  scholars,  so  refined  was  many  otner  objections,  some  of  them  not  a 
his  critical  appreciation  of  Horace  and  Ovid,  little  humorous,  he  cites  by  way  of  apology  for 
that  he  soon  acquired  fame  as  a  Lalinist  In  his  not  obeying  the  haughty  cardinal.  An  ez- 
epistle  to  Bembo  is  a  eulogy  of  Gregorio  di  pensive  lawsuit  added  to  the  vexations  at- 
Bpoleto,one  of  the  celebrated  men  of  learning  tending  his  loss  of  patronage;  but,  upon  Hip- 
of  that  era ;  and  this  was  an  offering  of  grati-  polito^s  death,  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
tode,  for  to  the  teachii^  of  Gregorio  the  poet  Drother  Alfonso,  with  whom  he  became  a  £a- 
owed  much  of  his  skill  in  Latin  verse.  On  the  vorite  companion ;  the  duke  allowed  him  to 
death  of  his  father,  the  same  filial  obedience  inddge  his  architectural  fancy  in  building  a 
and  sense  of  duty  which  led  him,  in  boyhood,  house  for  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  garden ; 
to  study  law  against  his  inclination,  at  this  sad  but,  even  with  this  luxury  at  command,  he  was 
crisis  of  his  family  fortunes,  made  him  self-  vexed  and  hampered  by  precarious  means  and 
devoted,  patient,  assiduous,  and  careful ;  so  that  inadequate  resources ;  he  enjoyed  certain  ec- 
at  24  he  was  the  guardian  and  support  of  his  desiastical  revenues  and  numerous  costly  gifts 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  domestic  application  from  the  princes  and  churchmen  of  his  time,  as 
occnpied  the  greater  part  of  20  years,  during  tributes  of  admiration  or  rewards  for  diplomatic 
which  he  acquired  sociid  distinction ;  which,  ho  w-  services,  but  even  with  the  splendid  hopes  excited 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  accorded  to  by  Pope  Leo*s  partiality,  and  with  all  the  dis^ 
his  acquisitions,  wit,  and  character,  rather  than  tinction  and  privileges  he  ex^joyed,  his  experir 
to  any  preeminence  as  a  poet;  at  all  events,  enoe  only  confirms  the  frail  support  proverbially 
his  work  in  the  latter  vocation  was  originally  resized  for  literature  through  princely  patron- 
of  a  casual  and  ephemeral  kind — sonnets  and  age.  Whenever  opportunities  presented  them- 
elegies  which  scarcely  foreshadowed  his  elabo-  selves,  Alfonso  sent  him  on  errands  which  often 
rate  and  original  epia  He  was  at  this  period  yielded  him  personal  honor  and  emoluments. 
employed  by  that  ambitious  but  exacting  patron  It  was  on  one  of  these  missions,  in  a  dreary 
of  men  of  letters, ,  Oardinal  Hippolito  d'Este.  part  of  the  Apennines,  that  his  famous  adven- 
It  is  an  interesting  and  almost  a  unique  pic-  ture  with  the  robbers,  so  long  traditional  in 
tore^  in  literary  annals,  which  Ariosto  now  Italy,  occurred ;  they  paid  little  respect  to  the 
offisrs  to  the  imagination ; — the  head  of  a  large  envoy,  but  spared  and  honored  the  poet.  Ac- 
fiuQdily,  each  sister  to  be  well  married  and  each  cording  to  Baretti,  however,  he  was  surprised 
brother  to  be  ushered  into  some  lucrative  em-  by  the  banditti  near  his  own  abode,  when,  in  a 
ployment — all  meantime  dependent  upon  him —  fit  of  abstraction,  he  walked  into  the  forest  in 
a  courtier,  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  to  gratify  nightgown  and  slippers.  The  anecdote,  at  all 
his  patron  and  conciliate  ^*  troops  of  friends," —  events,  aptly  illustrates  the  firm  hold  his  verses 
now  busy  over  his  father's  accounts,  and  now  had  taken  upon  the  common  heart.  As  life 
directing  some  household  economy ;  this  evening  advanced,  he  declined  offers  of  employment,  and 
playing  the  agreeable  in  a  palace  and  the  next  gradually  withdrew  from  official  life  to  the  re- 
teaching  his  brother  Latin :  one  month  absent  tirement  cougenial  to  his  tastes.  His  last  years 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome  and  ^e  next  immersed  were  given  to  revising  and  enlarging  the  Or- 
in  business  correspondence ;  yet  all  the  time  lando  and  writing  his  satires ;  which,  in  fact, 
moang  on  his  favorite  theme,  seizing  from  life  give  the  chief  biographical  data  of  his  career, 
aod  nature  gleams  of  truth  and  fantasy  where-  being  filled  with  political,  domestic,  and  per- 
with  to  enrich  his  verse,  and  ever  and  anon  sonal  allusions ;  they  are  modelled  upon  Horace 
retiring  to  his  birthplace ;  and  there,  in  a  and  written  in  the  form  of  epistles  to  intimate 
kinsman's  villa,  in  the  lonely  chamb^  of  an  old  friends ;  unfortunately  their  indecent  and  li- 
tower,  constructing  his  wayward,  dreamy,  fan-  centious  passages  seriously  mar  the  legitimate 
tasfcic,  yet  beautiful  and  most  attractive  poem,  rank  they  might  otherwise  hold  as  literary  pro- 
There  were  adventurous  episodes,  however,  in  ductions.  At  the  dose  of  1582,  the  magnificent 
this  11&  of  the  court,  the  fSamily,  and  the  theatre  which  the  duke  of  Ferrara  caused  to  be 
scholar.  He  was  sent  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  built  as  an  appropriate  scene  for  his  favorite 
onaoondliatorymission  to  Pope  Julius  n.,  who  poet's  comedies,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
had  long  coveted  that  prince's  domain  and  event  is  said  to  have  greatly  exdted  Ariosto ; 
DOW  sought  it  through  religious  pretexts.    He  he  was  seized  with  illness,  which  his  physicans 
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aaoribed  to  indigestion;  and,  a  59W  months  Jnan"  the  careless,  say,  and  magnetic  melodjr 
after,  expired.  During  this  fiEttal  indisposition  of  this  popular  bard.  The  principal  ancient 
he  put  the  last  touches  to  his  immortal  poem,  editions  of  the  Orlando  FwrioBo  are  those  of  Fer- 
Thus  left,  it  consisted  of  46  cantos;  the  other  rara,  1510, 1624^  and  1532,  published  under  the 
6  never  deemed  of  equal  merit,  did  not  appear  sapco'intendence  of  the  author,  and  the  Aldine 
until  more  than  20  jears  subeequentlj.  To  edition  of  1545.  The  best  modem  edition  is 
account  for  the  populiurity  of  the  Orlando  Fur  that  of  Morali,  4to,  Milan,  1818,  which  foUows 
riofo,  it  is  indispensable  to  remember  the  age  the  original  text  of  1582.  Of  the  English  trans- 
of  its  production  and  the  circumstances  under  lations  bj  Harrington,  Hoole,  and  Rose,  the 
which  it  was  written.  It  is  an  acknowledged  latter  is  esteemed  tiie  best 
distinction  which  Ariosto  enjoys  in  common  ABIOVISTHS,  achief  of  theMarcomanni,  a 
with  only  the  f&ther  of  Gh-eek  song,  that  the  German  tribe,  crossed  the  Rhine  with  15,000 
common  people  and  the  high-bred,  the  igno-  warriors  at  the  call  of  the  Bequani,  who  were 
rant  and  the  learned,  equally  delighted  in  his  oppressed  by  the  .^Edui,  defeated  the  MAm 
poem.  His  fame  differs  essentially  from  that  72  B.  C,  but  took  one-third  of  the  land  of 
of  Dante  or  Tasso ;  the  one  demanding  a  vig-  his  allies  for  his  Germans,  and  threatened  to 
orous  mind  and  a  refined  perception  for  his  take  more.  He  invited  his  countrymen  over 
appreciation,  and  the  other  a  chivalric  ^^ympa-  the  Rhine,  and  made  a  settlement  there  of 
thy ;  whereas  Ariosto  captivated,  at  once,  the  120,000  strong.  The  i£dui  and  Bequani  called 
frivolous  and  the  earnest ;  and  those  without  in  Julius  Csb^  and  the  Romans  to  their  aid. 
the  least  valorous  aspiration  keenly  enjoyed  his  Gassar  ordered  Ariovistus  to  make  no  more 
&nciful  and  vivacious  strain.  This  universal  conquests,  to  call  no  more  Germans  over,  and 
popularity  is  owing  to  his  subject  and  bis  style ;  to  give  up  the  hostages  he  held  of  the  GFauls. 
the  public  of  his  day  were  prepared  to  receive  Ariovistus  returned  an  insolent  reply.  Oassar 
the  former,  because  Bojardo's  Orlando  Innam'  marched  against  him  and  compelled  him  to  give 
orato  had  opened  the  vein  whidi  is  elaborately  battle  near  Yesontii,  now  Besan^on,  58  B.  0. 
worked  out  by  Ariosto.  The  associations,  too,  He  was  defeated,  and  few  of  his  warriors  es- 
of  knight-errantry  were  fresh  and  prevalent ;  caped.  His  German  and  his  Helvetic  wife,  and 
his  was  an  age  of  courtly  splendor,  of  feats  of  his  2  daughters,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
arms,  of  trials  of  intellectual  skill  and  of  gal-  mau&  He  himself  escaped  across  the  Rhine  in 
lantxT,  when  the  accomplished  man  of  the  day  a  small  boat,  and  ended  his  days  in  obscurity, 
could  equally  well  handle  a  sword,  improvise  a  ARISMEKDI,  JnANBAunsTA,  a  distinguished 
love  song,  and  exercise  political  sagacity  and  Venezuelan  general.  When  the  Spanish  gen- 
social  tact.  Then  to  be  brave,  prompt^  roman-  eral  Morillo  had  besieged  and  subjugated  Gar- 
tic,  splendid  in  costume,  graceful  in  manner,  thagena,  and  had  at  ^e  same  time  rendered 
devoted  to  ladye-love  and  loyal  to  duke  orpon-  himself  hateful  to  the  Venezuelans  by  his  con- 
tif^  were  the  requirements  of  ambition.  Hence  fisoation  of  their  property  and  other  cruelties, 
the  machinery  of  Ariosto's  poem — ^the  combats  Arismendi,  in  conjunction  with  Bolivar  and 
and  the  paladins,  the  lover's  devotion  and  the  Paez,  aroused  the  inhabitants  to  a  fresh  resist- 
mad  adventures^  were  congenial  to  the  general  ance,  and  defeated  Morillo  in  several  engage- 
fancy  ;  while  the  eas^,  nonchalant,  animated,  ments.  In  1819,  MorUlo  being  driven  from 
and  graceful  manner  m  whidi  the  narrative  is  New  Granada  and  most  of  Venezuela,  Aris- 
woven,  had  a  singular  charm.  It  was  perfectly  mendi  was  chosen  vice-president  of  that  repub- 
intelligible,  and  seemed,  however  carefully  lie.  Intheinsurrectionof  Paez,  in  1826,  during 
wrought,  like  a  pastime  to  the  writer,  such  is  the  absence  of  Bolivar,  Arismendi  espoused  the 
the  apparent  facility  of  its  versification.  This  cause  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  was  of 
facile  grace  *^ beyond  the  reach  of  art*'  was  a  material  service  to  Bolivar  in  restoring  the 
marked  trait  of  the  poet's  genius ;  another  was  peace  of  the  republic. 

his  fertility  and  versatility  of  invention ;  and  ARISPE,  a  Mexican  town,  ntuated  in  a  f^- 

still  another,  the  quick  transitions  of  ideas  and  tile  valley  of  the  river  Sonora,  at  the  foot  of 

beauty  of  comparisons.    These  elements  of  pop-  the  Sierra  Madre.    It  was  formerly  the  capital 

ularity  we,  of  a  later  day,  easily  recognize ;  of  Sonora,  but  on  becoming,  involved  in  the 

but,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  but  find  some  of  civil  wars,  which  distracted  that  state  in  1828, 

his  descriptions  tedious,  and  many  of  his  cantos  the  seat  of  government  was,  in  1832,  transfer- 

unsustained  throughout  by  the  vivacity  and  red  to  Ures.    Arispe  is  celebrated  for  the  ro<^s 

genial  flow  of  their  first  movement.    His  viola-  in  its  vicinity,  which  form  8  columnar  masses 

tions  of  decency  and  the  sacrifice  of  all  eleva-  of  about  50  feet  in  height.    The  church  is  the 

tion,  either  of  style  or  sentiment,  to  clearness  only  noteworthy  building.    Owing  to  the  civQ 

and  distinct  meaning  are  perhaps  inevitable  vara  and  the  encroachments  of  hostile  Indiansi 

defects  in  such  a  wonc.    The  Oruindo  Furio$o  the  population,  which  once  exceeded  6,000, 

was  first  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1516 ;  the  next  and  according  to  some  authorities  even  7,000, 

100  years  was  prolific  in  editions ;  and  to-day  has  dwindled  down  to  1,500.    Mr.  Bartiett, 

a  group  on  the  mole  at  Naples  listens  with  while  at  Arispe  in  the  survey  of  the  boundary 

avidity  to  a  reader  of  Ariosto ;  while  the  most  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  attend- 

popular  of  modem  English  poets  exerted  all  his  ed  mass,  and  reports  that  ^^  he  found  the  church 

powers  to  reproduce  in  ^'Beppo"  and  ^^Don  filled  almost  exclusively  with  women.     The 
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mnsio  was  performed  b  j  a  band,  in  which  olar-  himself  in  the  presidential  diair  on  the  80th  of 
ionets  predominated,  and  we  recognized  among  that  same  month*  Bustamante  had,  tiU  about 
tlie  tones  several  of  oar  popular  Ethiopian  airs,  that  time,  been  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
such  as  *'  Dearest  May.'  The  singing  was  per-  Torkinoiy  a  friend  of  Guerrero  and  of  the  other 
formed  by  2  girls,  who  seemed  to  have  perfect-  principal  men  who  composed  that  party,  but  he 
ed  themselves  in  the  art  under  the  tuition  of  now  abandoned  aU  and  establi^ed  a  central 
the  Chinese.  The  altar  is  covered  with  mas-  system  of  government.  Arista  served  his  ad- 
sive  plates  of  embossed  silver,  and  Uiere  is  a  ministration  faithfully,  and  was  engaged  in  al- 
profosion  of  this  metal  display  in  the  shape  of  most  every  action  that  took  pla(^  in  oonse- 
massive  flower  vases^  chandeliers,  and  censers.^'  quence  of  the  resistance  to  it,  tne  principal  one 
ARISTA,  Mariano,  a  Mexican  seneral,  bom  being  the  famous  battle  of  the  Gallinero,  fought 
in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  July  in  October,  1882.  During  this  administration, 
16,  1802,  died  in  Spain  Aug.  9,  1855.  His  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  grade  of  colonel 
fauer  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Spanish  and  to  the  brevet  of  general  of  brigade.  Santa 
army ;  his  mother  was  also  Spanish.  His  edu-  Anna  rose  against  Bustamante,  an^  by  virtue 
cation  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  milita-  of  a  new  election  of  both  congress  and  president, 
ry,  for  at  the  age  of  11,  in  1818,  he  was  placed  was  chosen  for  the  latter  post.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  Spanish  army  as  a  cadet,  and  served  till  April  1,1888.  Uponthe  accession  of  Santa  Anna|. 
June,  1821,  when  he  joined  the  cause  of  inde-  Arista  was  promoted  to  the  fiill  grade  of  general 
pendence,  and  received  the  commission  of  1st  of  brigade,  and  in  the  month  of  June  (1888),  he 
lieutenant.  He  distinguished  himself  through-  was  second  in  command  of  the  army.  The  acts 
out  the  rest^  of  the  year  (1821)  in  various  se-  of  the  new  congress  caused  a  revolt  in  Michoa- 
verely  contested  actions,  and  obtained  for  his  can,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  favor  of  religion 
services  the  brevet  of  captain.  In  December,  and  church  privileges.  This  revolt  was  seconded 
1822,  Santa  Anna,  then  a  general  of  brigade,  at  Ohalco  oy  Gabriel  Duran,  with  the  troops 
revolted  against  the  emperor,  Iturbide,  at  vera  under  his  orders.  Santa  Anna  took  command 
Omz.  The  latter  sent  forces  to  suppress  this  of  the  army  in  person,  and,  accompanied  by 
revolt,  which  were  to  operate  under  the  orders  Arista  as  second,  marched  against  &is  insur- 
of  Gen.  Ghlvarri.  Upon  tlie  arrival  of  these  sent,  when  the  latter  retired  in  the  direction  of 
forces,  however,  Ghdvarri  combined  with  Santa  Guemavaca,  to  the  south  of  Mexico.  During  this 
Anna,  and  a  plan  was  formed  among  all  the  march,  however,  Arista,  with  the  whole  division, 
principal  chiefs,  Feb.  2,  1823,  called  El  acta  ds  joined  the  movement  of  Duran,  and  proclaimed 
Casa  Mata^  which  resulted  in  tiie  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  as  dictator  June  6.  Duran  and 
the  Mexican  empire  in  the  month  of  Mardi  fol-  Santa  Anna  held  a  conference  together,  but  the 
lowing,  and  in  uie  establishment  of  the  federal  latter  positively  refhsed  the  proffered  dictator- 
system.  Arista^s  name  is  first  mention^  in  the  i^ip,  and,  after  having  been  aetained  a  prisoner 
history  of  Mexico  in  the  year  1825,  during  l^e  for  4  days,  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Victoria.  He  was  a  cap-  city  of  Mexico.  The  plans  of  Duran  and  Arista, 
tain  in  the  army,  stood  well  with  the  govern-  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  thus  dis- 
ment,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  politi-  concerted.  Nevertheless,  they  advanced  to  the 
oal  party  called  the  Yorhinos.  This  was  a  body  gates  of  the  capital.  On  July  7,  they  made  an 
of  freemasons,  so  called,  established  in  the  city  assault,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and,  with 
of  Mexico  in  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  coun-  diminished  forces,  retired  toward  tne  interior 
terbalancing  the  intrigues  of  the  Scotch  lodge  of  the  country,  fortifying  thenouselves  at  Guana- 
or  ^coeetes.  In  the  fall  of  1828,  Gk>mez  Pedraza  juato.  Santa  Anna  followed,  attacked  them  at 
was  elected  president,  and  Gen.  Guerrero,  vice-  that  city,  where  they  capitulated  in  October 
president  Santa  Anna,  as  soon  as  the  result  (1888).  For  this  act  Arista  was  deprived  of  his 
of  this  election  was  known,  early  in  September  rank  and  expelled  from  the  Mexican  territory. 
(1828),  declared  against  Pedraza  and  sustained  He  embarked  for  the  United  States  in  November 
the  election  of  Guerrero.  Arista  adhered  to  the  of  the  same  year.  He  was  absent  about  a  year 
same  cause,  joined  Santa  Anna,  and  remained  at  and  a  half^  when,  upon  an  amnesty,  he  returned, 
his  side  while  they  were  besieged  at  Oaxaca>  June,  1885.  By  his  letters  written  at  that  pe- 
where  the  latter,  with  his  forces,  had  been  riod,  we  see  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon 
obliged  to  retire,  wliich  was  until  December  of  military  and  political  Ufe.  But  in  Au^t,  1886, 
Uie  above-mentioned  year,  when  the  successM  being  officially  informed  that,  by  vu*tue  of  a 
issue  of  the  revolt,  called  that  of  the  Acordada^  general  decree  of  amnesty  of  May  2, 1885,  he  had 
in  the  city  of  Mexioo,  finally  placed  Guerrero  been  restored  to  his  rank  as  brigadier-general,  he 
in  power.  Arista  was  promoted  during  the  resumed  his  position  in  the  army,  and  in  that 
first  montii  of  Guerrero^s  administration  (April,  month  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  tri- 
1829),  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel.  While  bunal  of  war,  which  office  he  held  till  April, 
Santa  Anna  was  sent  agunst  the  Spaniards,  1887,  when  he  received  the  thanks  of  govem- 
Bustamante,  the  vice-president,  received  the  ment  for  his  services.  In  June,  1887,  he  was 
eommand  of  a  reserve  corps,  and  was  ordered  named  a  member  of  the  junta  of  the  military 
to  Jalapa.  Arista  had  a  command  in  that  oorps.  code,  and  a  little  later,  a  member  of  the  consult- 
Bustamante  revolted,  which  caused  the  downfall  ing  councU  of  war.  In  October  of  the  same 
of  Guerrero  in  December,  1829,  and  he  placed  year,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  active 
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militiA,  daring  which  lime  he  reorganized  it,  causes  had  become  greatlj  deranged,  into  a 
and  caused  it  to  be  instructed,  for  which  ser-  proper  state.  He  caused  all  the  artillerj  to  be 
Tice  he  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  goyem-  repured  and  renewed ;  the  useless  pieces  from 
ment.  In  September,  1888,  he  received  the  the  different  parts  of  the  republic  were  brought 
command  of  a  brigade  destined  to  operate  to  the  capital  and  recast  A  train  of  28  pieces 
against  tiie  invasion  of  the  French  at  Vera  had  been  made  in  1850  for  the  capital,  where 
Cruz.  On  his  way  thither  he  received  orders  none  existed  when  he  came  into  oflice.  A  new 
from  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  conmianded  in  founder/ for  cannon  was  established,  with  all  the 
ehief^  to  hasten  to  that  place  in  advance.  He  necessary  apparatus.  The  arsenals  were  put  in 
arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  4,  and  on  order,  and  victories  for  the  repairing  of  arms 
1^6  morning  of  the  6th,  was  taken  prisoner  by  established.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
the  iYench.  About  2  months  later  he  was  re-  ment,  the  geographical  and  statistical  society, 
leased  on  parole.  In  1889,  the  command  of  a  among  other  important  works,  prepared  a  large 
brigade  destined  against  the  revolt  of  Urrea  at  map  of  the  republic.  The  geographical  section 
Tampico,  was  confided  to  him,  and  with  only  of  the  department  also  prepared  a  general  atlas 
400  men  he  caused  that  general,  with  a  force  of  the  republic,  and  plans  of  the  ports.  The 
of  1,200,  to  surrender.  He  was  next  appointed  invalids  of  the  army  were  provided  for  by  plao- 
oommander-general  of  Tamaulipas,  ana  upon  ing  them  in  service  in  the  garrison  of  Mexico, 
the  dose  of  that  year,  1889,  ne  was  named  He  had  long  cherished  the  wish  to  establish 
general-in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the  military  and  agricultural  colonies  on  the  Mexi- 
army.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Monterey,  he  reor-  can  frontiers,  and  now  executed  this.plan  on  the 
ganized  the  forces,  and,  after  various  encoun-  borders  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas,  Ooahuiliu 
ters  with  the  insurgents  of  the  eastern  de-  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Lower  California,  ana 
partments,  defeated  them  at  Santa  Rita,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  interior  known  as  the 
succeeded  in  pacifying  all  that  frontier,  for  Sierra  Gorda.  To  each  colony  an  ample  munt 
which  a  special  cross  of  honor  was  awarded  of  land  was  made,  which  was  parcelled  out 
him.  Jn  the  month  of  September,  1841,  he  among  the  colonista,  who  were  furnished,  be- 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general-of-di-  side,  with  agricultural  implements  by  the  gov- 
vision  by  President  Bustamante,  which  was  emment.  Ihe  colonies  were  fr'ee  to  be  settled 
afterward  confirmed  by  Santa  Anna  notwith-  by  others  than  soldiers,  and  these  settlers  en- 
standing  other  similar  acts  of  Bustamante's  loyed  all  the  civil  rights  of  colonists  in  general, 
ffovemment  had  been  altogether  set  aside.  In  being  exempt  from  taxes  of  every  kind^  even 
STovember,  1841,  he  resigned  this  command,  from  church  dues.  Enlistment  for  nulitary 
but  was  soon  reappointed.  He  was  next  de-  service  in  them  was  voluntary.  As  long  as 
prived  of  it  by  a  revolution,  but  on  the  fall  Arista  remained  in  power,  they  throve,  but  are 
of  Santa  Annl^  in  December,  1844,  he  was  again  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  One  of 
restored,  and  in  a  few  days  causea  the  govern-  them  bore  his  name.— Gen.  Arista  displayed 
ment  of  Herrera,  who  succeeded  Santa  Anna,  activity  and  good  judgment  while  minister  of 
to  be  recognized  throughout  the  eastern  de-  war,  and  these  qufdities  were  fr^uently  exer- 
partments.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  cised  both  in  the  councils  of  state  and  in  the 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Arista  management  of  his  own  department,  the  result 
made  great  efforts  to  put  the  eastern  frontier  in  of  which  was  the  successful  suppression  of  17 
a  respectable  state  of  defence,  and  to  increase  revolts  that  occurred  at  different  periods  dur- 
his  brigade  to  6,000  men,  but  he  was  not  sup-  ring  those  2  years.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  he 
ported  by  the  government;  and  upon  the  revolt  was  elected  president  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
of  Gen.  Paredes  (who  made  himself  president),  and  on  Jan.  15, 1851,  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
with  the  whole  ^vision  of  reserve  at  San  Luis  of  his  ofiice,  supported  by  the  m^ority  and  the 
Potosi,  Arista  was  displaced.  Paredes,  howev-  enlightened  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  nev- 
er, upon  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  Ameri-  ertheless,  amidst  the  murmurs  of  personal  and 
can  army  toward  the  Mexican  frontier,  rein-  politick  enemies.  The  principal  difficulty  to  be 
stated  him  in  that  command  April  4, 1846.  He  settled  was  the  aibsolute  want  of  money.  The 
commanded  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  and  amount  of  the  indemnity  becoming  due  from 
Resaca  de  Guerrero.  The  trial  which  he  had  the  United  States,  had  been  already  disposed 
solicited,  after  the  loss  of  these  two  battles,  was  of,  by  the  law  of  1849,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
commenced  but  was  delayed  during  the  r^  of  public  debt  The  finances  were  in  a  state  of 
the  war  of  1846  and  *47,  in  which  he  did  not  confusion,  and  the  estimate  showed  a  deficit  of 
serve.  It  was  taken  up,  however,  in  May,  1860,  over  $4,000,000.  Every  source  of  revenue  had 
when  the  court  decided  '*  that  he  had  complied,  been  forced  to  tiie  highest  piteh,  and  the  outlay 
in  the  defence  of  his  country  in  the  battles  of  greatly  reduced.  An  increase*  of  revenue  was, 
May,  1846,  with  what  was  demanded  by  his  therefore,  necessary,  and  the  first  care  of  the 
conscience,  his  honor,  and  his  obligations."  In  administration  was  to  recommend  measures  to 
June,  1848,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Her-  obtain  a  fixed  and  steady  income.  One  of  the 
rera,  minister  of  war.  Upon  his  accession  to  greatest  desires  of  Arista  was  to  comply  with 
this  important  post,  his  attention  was  at  once  tiie  law  of  1849,  with  respect  to  the  public 
directea  toward  putting  all  belonging  to  that  debt,  yet  he  felt  the  impossibility  of  doing  so 
iepartment)  which,  from  the  late  war  and  other  under  the  existing  circumstances.  The  ordinary 
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eesdon  of  the  congress  of  1851  dosed  without  oome  the  ohject  of  the  most  violent  attacks  from 
e£E^cting  any  thing.  The  two  chamhers  continu-  the  press.  In  Jnly^,  1852,  a  faction  rose  at  Gua- 
ally  disagreed,  the  senate  manifesting,  if  not  a  dalc^ara,  and  took  possession  of  that  city,  having 
decided  hostility,  at  least  an  open  distrust  and  a  population  of  nearly  80,000  inhahitants.  The 
opposition  to  the  government,  while  the  cham-  legal  authorities  fled.  The  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
l>er  of  deputies  sustained  it.  A  special  ses-  with  the  bishop  of  the  state,  with  various  cor- 
sion  was  held  in  April,  1851,  when  a  bill  was  porations  of  the  same,  soon  made  their  submis- 
presented  by  the  department  of  finance,  grant-  sion  to  what  was  called  the  provisional  govern- 
ing certfdn  powers  to  the  government  for  the  ment^  proclaimed  there.  In  August,  a  revolt 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  revenue  nntil  JiQy,  1852.  took  place  also  at  Mazatlan,  while  another  was 
This  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  chamber  of  depu-  going  on  at  Jalapa.  In  September,  Santa  Anna 
ties,  but  rejected  by  the  senate.  This  session  was  publicly  proclaimed  at  Guadaligara,  and  his 
was  had  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  partisans  rushed  thither  and  swelled  the  num- 
•means  for  the  government^  but,  although  it  bers  of  the  revolutionists.  Congress  was  called 
lasted  80  days,  nothing  was  done.  An  extra  for  an  extra  session,  and  the  governors  of  the 
session  was  called  on  June  1,  and  as  the  neces-  states  were  also  called  upon  to  cooperate  with 
nties  of  the  government  were  pressing,  $250,-  the  government  in  suppressing  the  revolution. 
000  a  month  was  granted  it  from  the  iUnerican  The  mc^ority  of  them  prpmised  to  do  so,  but 
indemnity,  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  pub-  they  soon  relapsed  into  apathy,  and  nothing 
lie  creditors.  The  expenses  of  the  government  was  done  on  their  part,  and  even  the  congress 
were  stated  to  be  $10,997,884,  and  the  reve-  closed  without  giving  the  requisite  aid.  The 
nue,  $8,000,000,  consequently  there  was  a  de-  ordinary  session  of  the  congress  opened  Jan.  1, 
ficit  of  $2,997,384.  Certain  other  measures  were  1858.  The  president,  upon  the  occasion,  ear- 
now  proposed  by  the  government,  by  means  of  nestly  endeavored  to  call  its  whole  attention  to 
^which,  it  was  stated,  uiis  deficit  Vould  be  cov-  the  prevailing  situation,  but  that  body  was  irreso- 
ered,  and  an  annual  surplus  obtained  of  $142,-  lute  or  careless ;  it  hesitated  while  the  revolu- 
000.  The  stat^  protested  against  the  same,  and  tion  rapidly  increased,  and,  finally,  seeing  that 
the  matter  wad  topped.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  congress  did  not  act,  the  constitution  giving 
July,  1851,  as  the  congress  had  done  nothing  in  him  no  authority  to  adopt  the  measures  sug- 
fhe  way  of  producing  a  revenue,  and  had  re-  gested  to  his  own  mind,  and  that  his  endeavors 
fosed  to  accede  to  the  measures  which  had  been  under  it  were  of  no  avail,  on  Jan.  5, 1858,  Arista 
proposed  by  the  government  for  this  object,  the  delivered  the  government,  as  prescribed  by  the 
latter  called  upon  the  governors  of  the  states  to  constitution  in  case  of  resignation  of  the  presi- 
sof^est  some  plan  to  congress  for  this  purpose,  dent,  into  the  hands  of  the  presiding  Judge  of 
,  The  governors  met  in  the  capital  on  Aug.  20.  the  supreme  court.  Arista  now  retired  to  his 
and,  as  if  to  add  to  the  perplexing  situation  of  farm  in  the  Llanos  de  Apam,  determined  to 
the  government  reported  that,  instead  of  a  large  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  far  removed  from 
deficit,  they  had  found  that  a  surplus  existed,  public  life.  But  his  presence  was  annoyine  to 
when,  in  truth,  there  was  not  the  necessary  his  enemies,  and,  though  sick  in  body  and  at 
fhnds  for  the  most  ordinary  daily  expenses  of  heart,  he  was  banished  from  the  country.  He 
the  administration.  The  ministers  of  finance  made  a  voyage  to  Europe.  While  on  a  visit  to 
and  of  war  resigned,  the  former  declaring  that  &pain  lus  illness  increased.  He  set  out  for 
his  statement  of  the  financiid  condition  was  france,  and  died  on  his  way  thither  at  the  age 
perfectly  correct  and  true.  Revolts  and  other  of  58,  on  the  same  day  that  Santa  Anna,  who 
political  disturbances  now  became  frequent,  had  usurped  his  seat,  fied  from  the  city  of 
Foreign  ministers  protested  against  the  treat-  Mexico.  His  heart  was  carried  to  Mexico,  ac- 
ment  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  circum-  cording  to  his  own  request.  The  government  of 
stances  of  the  government  were,  however,  Alvarez,  in  1857,  ordered  that  the  rest  of  his 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  new  arrange-  remains  should  be  brought  home  at  the  public 
ment  was  made  with  the  creditors  in  DecemW,  expense,  and  in  memory  of  his  services  declared 
1861.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  a  him  by  a  special  decree,  ratified  by  the  con- 
seriooB  revolt  took  place  in  Tamaulipas.  The  stituent  congress,  to  have  "merited  well  of  his 
govemor  of  that  state,  in  order  to  oppose  country,'' the  highest  honor  the  Mexican  nation 
this  movement,  the  object  of  which  was  smug-  can  confer  either  npon  the  living  or  the  dead, 
^ing,  took  the  responsibility  to  establish  a  new  His  bravery  was  acknowledged.  He  was  a 
and  lednoed  tarifi£  It  was  not  recognized  by  man  of  strong  passions,  sanguine  in  his  tem- 
the  government,  and  caused  trouble  by  reason  perament,  as  sensitive  as  a  woman,  and  with  a 
of  continued  protests  of  merohants  and  recla-  neart  as  kind.  He  wrote  much,  expressed  his 
mations  of  foroign  ministers.  The  government  thoughts  and  ideas  with  deamess  and  vigor, 
was  pressed  on  cdl  sides  for  the  want  of  means,  and  in  a  style  remarkably  concise.  He  loved 
having  to  suspend,  almost  entirely,  the  payment  agricultural  pxu'suits,  and  owned  an  estate,  in 
of  the  interest  of  the  pnblio  debt,  and  even  to  former  years,  near  Monterey,  in  the  cultivation 
withhold  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  its  employees,  of  whidti  he  took  much  pride.  He  disposed  of 
During  the  year  1851,  various  insurroctions  that  in  later  life,  and  purchased  one  in  the  Lla- 
broke  ont,  but  they  rapidly  increased  in  1852.  nos  de  Apam,  to  whicn  he  dedicated  much  of 
Aboirt  thd  middle  of  tnis  year,  Arista  had  be-  Ms  attention*    He  sought  after  all  kinds  of  use- 
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fol  hnproyements  in  agricoltore,  and  when  ex-  some  thonght  him  gaiity  of  impiety.    The  only 

polled  from  Mexico,  in  1888,  he  pidd  particular  work  of  his  extant,  is  a  treatise  on  the  distance 

attention  to  the  improvements  made  in  agricul-  and  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  which 

tural  implements  in  the  United  States,  and  on  a  Frendi  translation  was  published  in  1810. 
returning  to  his  country,  he  introduced  many  of        ABISTIDES.  I.  An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Lysi- 

them  on  his  own  estate.    He  was  married,  but  machus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Themistodes. 

had  no  children.    He  accumulated  no  fortune,  In  early  childhood  he  exhibited  calmness,  reso- 

and  though  he  owned  a  valuable  farm,  he  was  lution,  and  a  oontempt  of  every  thing  dishonor* 

aided  in  its  purchase  by  loans  from  friends.    HLs  able.    His  admiration  of  the  institutes  of  Ly- 

estate  is  now  under  liquidation,  and  it  is  found  curgus  gave  his  opinions  a  bias  in  favor  of  oU- 

that  after  aU  debts  are  paid,  nothing  of  moment  garchy.  Themistocles,  on  the  contrary,  belonged 

will  remain.  to  tiie  democratic  party.    Hence,  between  these 

ARIST^US,  the   son  of  ApoUo,  married  two  distinguished  men  existed  a  life-long  oppno- 

the  daughter  of  Oadmus,  and  became  the  father  sition  on  aU  measures  of  public  policy.    Aria- 

of  Actffion.     He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice,  tides  is  said  to  have  remarxed  on  one  occasion 

the  wife  of  Orpheus,  whom  he  pursued  into  that  the  Athenian  commonwealth  would  never 

the  fields,  where  she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  prosper  until  both  were  thrown  into  prison. — 

For  this  he  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods.  At  Marathon  Aristides  was  second  in  command. 

He  taught  men  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  and  set  the  example  of  resigning  his  day  of 

management  of  bees,  for  which  service  he  was  command  in  favor  of  ]^tiades.  ^ing  left  in 

placed  among  the  stars.  charge  of  the  Persian  camp,  he  maintained  his 

ABISTARGHUS.  I.  The  greatest  philologist  inte^ty  by  bringing  all  the  spoils  to  the  pub- 
and  criticof  antiquity,  born  in  Samothrace,  waa  lie  treasury.  Soon  after,  by  the  intrigues  of 
educated  at  Alexandria  by  Aristophanes  of  his  rival  Themistocles,  he  was  ostracized  on  the 
Byzantium.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  pretext  that  he  was  aoqniring  an  influence  dan- 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  150  B.  0.,  and  his  inunediate  gerous  in  a  democracy.  He  employed  the  years 
successors.  He  waa  the  founder  of  a  grammatical  of  his  exile  in  endeavoring  to  stir  up  the  Gre- 
and  critical  school,  which  long  nourished  at  dan  cities  to  resist  the  Persians,  at  that  time 
Alexandria,  Borne,  and  elsewhere.  The  num-  preparing  for  a  second  invasion.  Heaouffhtan 
ber  of  pupUs  educated  by  him  waa  such  that  mterview  with  Themistocles  before  the  oattie 
Alexandria  and  Bome  alone  contained  at  one  of  Salamis,  concerted  with  lum  the  plan  of 
time  no  less  than  40  celebrated  philologists  who.  that  engagement,  and  gave  him  his  hearty  sup* 
had  been  brought  up  in  his  academy.  He  port.  The  success  of  the  Gre^  at  Platsa  was 
was  also  the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  chiefly  owing  to  his  courage  and  watchfulness, 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon.  In  his  old  age  he  A  disagreement  of  the  idlies  concerning  the 
left  Egypt  and  went  to  Cyprus  in  consequence  honor  ^  that  day  having  been  referred  to  him 
of  the  ii\Justioe  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  for  decision,  he  surrendered  the  claim  of  his 
of  Physcon.  There,  being  afflicted  with  tiie  countrymen  in  favor  of  the  PlatsBans,  and  per- 
dropsy  and  weary  with  suffering,  he  put  an  end  suaded  the  Lacediemonians  to  follow  his  exam- 
to  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation  in  the  72d  pie.  The  Persian  war  continuing,  he,  with 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  frequentiy  called  by  Cimon^  the  son  of  Miltiades,  was  s^t  at  the 
ancient  authors  the  "  prince  of  grammarians."  head  (k  the  Athenian  forces  to  join  the  confed- 
Griticism,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term,  as  erate  army.  The  mildness  and  urbanity  of  his 
understood  iu  antiquity,  was  the  great  business  deportment,  contrasted  with  the  arrogance  of 
of  his  life.  To  purge  the  text  of  each  of  tiie  the  Spartan  commander  Pansanias,  so  charmed 
great  poets  of  Greece  from  the  interpolations  the  rest  of  the  allies  that  a  confederation  of  the 
and  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  it,  to  il-  Ionian  states  was  formed  under  the  hegemony 
lustrate  its  obscurities^  to  draw  attention  to  its  of  Athens.  The  Greeks  had  so  high  an  opinion 
beauties  and  perfections — ^this  was  the  tadc  to  of  his  integrity,  that  he  was  appointed  to  aasesa 
which  his  great  abilities  and  acquirements  were  the  expenses  of  the  war  on  the  several  states-— 
devoted.  JBut  it  was  on  the  text  of  Homer  a  commission  which  he  executed  to  the  satis- 
that  he  especially  delighted  to  meditate  and  faction  of  alL  When  Themistocles  feU  un- 
labor,  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  acumen  der  suspicion  he  did  not  join  in  the  proseou- 
displayed  by  him  in  surmising  its  true  readings,  tion ;  and  after  the  banishment  of  his  rival  he 
and  detecting  its  spurious  ones,  that  Pans&tius,  always  spoke  of  him  with  admiration  and  re- 
the  Stoic,  pronounced  him  a  ^^  aiviner,"  and  the  spect.  Aristides  died  468  B.  G.,  not  leaving 
greatest  modem  critics  aspire  at  noUiing  more  the  means  of  defraying  bis  funeral  expenses, 
than  bringing  back  the  text  of  the  poet  to  that  He  was  buried  at  the  public  coat ;  his  daughters 
state  of  purity  in  which  Aristarchus  left  it.  received  dowries  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
Aristarchus  is  said  to  have  written  800  com*  and  a  landed  estate  waa  bestowed  on  his  son. — 
mentaries,  but  nothing  of  all  his  writings  re-  So  conspicuous  was  the  purity  and  rectitude  of 
main  save  those  scattered  unconnected  frag-  his  character,  that  in  his  lifetime  he  was  called 
mehts  which  the  scholiasts  have  preserved.  *^  the  Just"  When  a  vefse  of  JSschylus  waa 
n.  Gf  Samos,  flourished  about  400  B.  0.,  and  first  uttered  in  the  theatre,  describing  in  vigor- 
was  one  of  the  first  who  held  that  the  earth  ons  terms  the  character  of  an  honest  man, 
revolves  around  the  sun,  for  which  opinion  every  eye  is  aaid  to  have  turned  involuntarily 
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to  Aristldfifl.     When  Themistocles  stated  in  the  1839.    m.  Ov  Thebbs,  a  Greek  painter,  flonr- 

pnblie  asaemblj  that  he  had  d«iVi8ed  a  measure  ished  from  about  860  to  830  B.  0.    He  is  said 

of  great  advantage  to  the  state,  but  of  such  hj  Pliny  to  have  been  a  little  older  than  his 

a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  made  public,  he  con  temporary,  Apelles,  and  to  have  been  the  first 

was  directed  to  disclose  it  to  Aristides.    It  was  who  knew  how  to  express  upon  the  counte- 

a  proposition  to  secure  the  naval  supremacy  of  nance  the  passions  and  movements  of  the  soul. 

Athens  by  burning  the  ships  of  her  allies.  Aris-  The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings  represent- 

tides  reported  to  the  people  that  nothing  could  ed  a  mother  mortally  wounded  in  the  bosom, 

be  more  advantageous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  and  fearing  lest  her  child,  if  she  gave  it  suck, 

more  unjust;  and  the  proposition  was  not  ea-  should  draw  blood  instead  of  milk.    This  pic- 

tertained.    His  exploits  were  leas  brilliant  ttian  ture  was  so  much  admired  by  Alexander  that 

those  of  Themistocles.    He  did  not  destroy  great  he  removed  it  to  his  capital.    He  painted  a 

fleets,  nor  display  that  military  genius  on  land,  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  which 

which  first  diladosed  an  art  of  war.    But  his  contained  more  tiian  100  figures,  and  at  the 

virtues  have  secured  for  him  as  wide  and  a  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  the  consul  Mxmi- 

purer   fame.     IL  P.  JEuvs,  a  Greek  rheto-  mius,  discovering  the  high  price  set  upon  it^ 

lioian,  bom   at  Hadrianopolis,  in    Bithynia,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  master- 

A.  D.  117  or  129,  died  A.  D.  189.    He  was  piece,  seized  it  as  a  talisman,  and  sent  it  to 

the  son  of  Eudsamon,  a  priest  of  Zeus,  and  ap-  Home.    It  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Oerea, 

plied  himself  with  unrivalled  zeal,  under  vari-  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting  exposed  to 

ous  teachers,  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and  the  view  of  the  yet  rude  Romans.    Aristides 

poeUy.    He  left  admirers  of  his  talents  in  ev-  was  also  famous  for  his  pictures  of  Grecian 

ery  place  where  he  studied,  and  several  towns  heter»,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  encaustic 

raised  statues  in  his  honor,  one  of  which,  rep-  painting  in  wax,  afterward  carried  to  perfec- 

resenting  him  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was  discov-  tion  by  Praxiteles. 

ered  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  now  contained  ARISTIPPUS,  a  native  of  Gyrene,  whence  his 

in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.    After  travel*  philosophy  was  called  Oyrenaio,  and  the  disciple 

ling  through  the  countries  which  border  the  of  Socrates,  flourished  880  B.O.   His  mode  of  life 

M ^iterranean,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Bmyr-  differed  greatly  firom  that  of  his  master,  for  he 

na,  and  his  countrymen,  in  their  enthusiasm,  wasluxurious,  sensual,  and  avarioion&    Thenu- 

likened  him  to  Demosthenes.  He  was  an  associate  merous  anecdotes  of  him,  however,  do  not  rep- 

andadmirerofMarous  Aurelius,andwheninl78  resent  him  bo  much  the  slave  of  his  passions 

Smyrna  was   almost  wholly  destroyed  by  an  as  one  who  prided  himself  on  extracting  ^eas- 

earthquake,  he  addressed  to  that  emperor  a  let-  ure  from  prosperity  and  adversity  alilas.  When 

ter  describing  the  catastrophe,  and  picturing  reproachea  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgence, 

the  misfortunes  of  the  inhabitants.    The  em-  he  said  that  the  shame  consisted,  not  in  the  en** 

peror  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  city,  and  the  couragement  of  it,  but  in  not  being  able  to 

smyrnsMins  testified  their   gratitude   to  Ar-  give  it  up.     His  conversation  was  rendered 

istidbs  by   naming   him  the  founder  of  the  agreeable  by  continued  flashes  of  wit     Dio- 

town,  and  raising  to  him  a  bronze  statue  in  the  nysius  having  asked  him  how  it  happened  that 

agora.    He  held,  ^  until  his  death,  the  title  of  the  philosophers  were   always  besieging  the 

priest  of  JBSsculapius.    Fifty-five  of  his  orations  doors  of  the  great,  whereas  the  great  never 

and  declamations  have  been  preserved,  consist-  went  to  the  philosophers^  he  answered,  *' Because 

ing  of  eulogies  on  various  divmities,  panegyrics  the  physicians  usually  go  to  the  sick."    Being 

on  towns,  and  treatises  on  rhetorical  topics  rallied  on  his  intercourse  with  the  wanton  Lais, 

They  are  marked  by  the  excessive  brilliancy  he  said,  *^  It  is  true  that  I  possess  her,  but  she 

and  stateliness  of  style  which  distinguished  the  possesses  not  me.''    One  bragging  that  he  had 

rhetoricians  of  his  age^  but  Aristides  far  sur-  read  a  great  deal,  Aristippus  told  him  that  it 

passed  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  vigor  of  was  no  sign  of  health  to  eat  more  than  one  can 

thought,  and  his  study  of  the  anciente  saved  digest.     JDionysius  having  assigned  him  the 

him  from  the  poor   witticisms   and  shallow  lowest  place  at  table  he  said,  ^^You  wish  to 

plays  upon  words  with  which  many  of  his  as-  dignify  the  seat'*    Under  the  most  bitter  in- 

sooiates  sought  to  produce  a  momentary  effect  suits  and  reproaches  he  maintained  perfect  im- 

Six  of  his  pieces,  entitled  the  ^Sacred  Bis-  perturbabllity  of  temper.    He  is  said  to  have 

courses,'*  are  interesting,  in  connection  with  incurred  the  dislike  of  Plato  and Xenophon,  who 

the  history  of  animal  magnetism.    They  de«  accordingly,  in  their  works,  speak  of  him  slight- 

scribe  a  singular  malady,  not  unlike  somnam*  ingly.    His  doctrine  was  reduced  to  a  system  by 

bnltBm.  and  the  cures  of  it  wrought  by  the  his  grandson,  Aristippus  the  younger.     The 

oonnaels  of  the  god  JSscul^ius,    The  cUsciples  Oyrenaic  philosophy  pronounces  pleasure  the 

of  modem  mesmerism    find   in  the  descrip-  chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil, — ^the  for- 

tioDs  by  Aristides  something  similar  to  the  later  mer  a  moderate,  the  latter  a  violent  motion  of 

mesmeric  phenomena.    His  works  also  contain  the  soul.    Pleasures  differ  only  in  their  degree 

valuable  illustrations  of  history  and  antiquities,  of  purity.    Actions  are  to  be  judged  good  or 

and  many  fragments  from  other  works  now  bad  by  their  results ;  and  in  forming  a  Jndg^ 

lost    The  latest  and  best  complete  edition  of  ment  the  only  authorities  are  law  and  custom, 

them  is  that  of  Dindorf,  in  8  volumes,  Leipsic,  Whatever  conduces  to  pleasure  is  accounted 
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virtae ;  but  virtue  is  regarded  afi  li  qoality  of  tion  enrronnded  with  public  reverence,  and  to 
mind  rather  than  of  the  body,  since  bodilj  their  companions  who  had  shared  their  labors, 
pleasare  is  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  and  assisted  them  in  raising  cities  and  states, 
state  produced  by  it.  This  system  in  some  re-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  persons  were  very 
spects  anticipated  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  probably  the  Dardans  and  Hellens,  who  oon> 
Hume ;  for  its  advocates  held  that  the  senses  quered  and  omnized  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
are  the  only  avenues  of  knowledge.  At  the  of  Greece. — ^The  Roman  patricians  were  de- 
same  time  they  asserted,  that  a  subject  becomes  scended  from  the  roving  predatory  associates  of 
cognizant  of  objects  only  through  the  media  of  Romulus,  that  is^  historically  speaking,  from 
impressions,  that  the  only  existences  are  states  the  first  rounders  of  the  city,  who  alone  formed 
of  mind,  and  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  the  Roman  body  politic,  and  enjoyed  the  rights 
things,~--doctrines  not  unlike  some  of  the  doc-  of  citizenship.  At  first  they  ^ared  power 
trines  of  modern  idealism.  with  the  kings,  but  on  the  expulsion  of  the 

ARISTOBULHS.     I.  An  Alexandrian  Jew,  latter,  monopolized  it  for  themselves.    The  ar- 

who  lived  in  the  Ski  century,  possessed  some  istocraeies  of  ail  nations,  ancient  as  well  as 

knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  pnilosophy,  but  modern,  have  always  boasted  of  the  purity  <^ 

made  the  Mosaic  law  his  chief  study.    In  his  their  blood,  and  to  maintain  it  have  avoided 

commentaries  upon  the  Pentateuch,  composed  all  but  aristocratic  intermarriages.   Thus  it  was 

in  the  purest  Greek,  he  undertook  to  prove  that  in  Greece  ;    and  the  Roman   patricians  had 

the  Grecian  poets,  historians,  and  phuosophers.  a  special  rite  to  consecrate  the  union  of  parties 

were  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  pure  lineage.    Among  the  ancients,  aristoo> 

in  the  habit  of  borrowing  largely  from  them,  racy  was  likewise  based  on  the  proprietor- 

In  support  of  this  theory,  he  forged  numerous  ship  of  land  to  which,  along  with  general 

passages,  ostensibly  from  profane  authors,  with  civil  rights,  special  privileges  were  attached, 

such  art  as  to  deceive  Greek  writers  and  some  The  policy  of  sovereign  aristocracies  has  sen- 

of  the  fathers  of  the  church.    II.    An  officer  erally  been  ambitious  and  conquering ;  their 

of  Alexander's   army,  who  at  the  age  of  84  domestic  rule,  when  not  contested  by  otlier 

years,  wrote  a  history  of  all  his  campaigns,  classes  of  the  population,  often  equitable,  and 

which  Arrian  took  for  his  guide  in  editing  the  not  worse  than  that  of  royalty.     But  they 

Anabasis.     Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  AthentBUS)  have  ever  been   most  jealous   in   preserving 

praise  his  accuracy.  sovereignty   for   themselves.    They  have  de- 

ARISTOCRACY  (Gr.  opin-ojcparrio,  the  rule  fended  it  to  the  utmost,  not  hesitating  at 
of  the  best).  In  the  higher  philosophic  concep-  murder,  cruelty,  and  civil  war,  when  necessary 
tion,  th»  government  of  society  by  the  best  for  that  purpose.  The  struggles  of  aristocracy 
amounts  almost  to  an  ideal  toward  which  hu*  for  power,  form  the  most  prominent  feature 
manity  has  aspired  from  its  cradle.  But,  as  a  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  republics,  and 
positive  fSact.  aristocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  com-  above  all  of  Athens,  and  the  Thebans.  The 
paratively  few  over  the  many ;  and  even  if  same  is  true  of  tibe  republic  of  Rome.  Aristo- 
originally  animated  by  the  noblest  purpose,  it  cratic  families  existed  among  the  Germans  pre- 
appears  in  history,  almost  from  the  beginning,  vious  to  their  irruption  into  the  Roman  world, 
as  a  mere  hereditary  privilege.  It  is  e^blish-  and  among  the  bcandinavians.  The  Goths, 
ed  by  the  founders  of  communities,  cities,  and  while  yet  heatheU^,  and  confined  to  the  conn- 
states.  Having  gained  power  over  the  sub-  try  of  the  Danube,  had  a  civil  and  sacerdotal 
dued  and  conquered  mass  of  men,  or  over  aristocracy,  with  considerable  political  power, 
those  who  have  voluntarily  gathered  around  under  their  kings.  History  cidls  this  aristoc- 
them,  they  consider  themselves  the  best,  and  are  racy  pilrfari,  or  those  who  kept  their  heads 
likewise  so  considered  by  those  under  their  con-  covered  at  sacrifices,  and  in  the  presence  of 
trol.  Thehr  superior  mental  or  physical  ability,  the  monarch.  This  aristocracy  was  continued 
real  or  supposed,  is  believedto  be  transmitted  by  in  Spain  after  its  conquest  by  the  Visigoths, 
blood,  and  thus  the  power  of  the  father  is  main-  and  from  it  the  Spanish  grandees  derive  the 
tained  in  his  descendants  by  custom,  use,  or  force,  privilege  of  remidning  covered  in  the  presence 
Aristocracy  .^'Caches  back  almost  to  the  first  for-  of  royalty.  When  the  various  German  tribes 
mation  of  society.  Legend,  tradition,  andposi-  conquered  the  Roman  world,  and  established 
tive  history,  exfaibititinthemostandent  nations  their  dominion  over  it,  giving  a  feudal  or- 
and  states,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Aryans  ganization  to  society,  aristocracy  obtained  a 
and  Assyrians,  under  both  kings  and  chiefe,  it  firm  basis  in  the  soU.  The  feudal  aristocracy, 
being  coexistent  with  royalty,  and  not  intrin-  with  extensive  political  power,  became  supe- 
sically  inimical  thereto.  China,  however,  is  an  rior  to  the  rest  of  the  conquerors,  and  even  to 
exception  to  the  rule,  having  had  no  aristocracy  the  mass  of  the  nobility,  who  were  originally  its 
until  the  Mantchoo  conquest.  The  Persians,  al-  equals.  This  aristocracy  became  distinct  by 
though  all  free,  had  a  class  of  nobles,  and  its  powers  and  privileges,  which  were  expressed 
among  these  there  were  aristocratic  families  in  its  titles,  as  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and 
surrounding  the  king,  and  partly  sharing  his  barons.  It  was  early  established  among  all  the 
power.  The  Greek  aristocracy  were  wont  to  German  tribes,  as  the  Angles,  Franks,  Lom* 
attribute  their  origin  to  the  gods,  demi-gods,  bards,  and  Saxons,  out  of  and  within  Ger- 
and  heroes^  whom  mythical  and  religious  tradi-  many,  and  soon  raised  itself  above  the  body  of 
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the  nobility,  in  the  whole  of  feudal  Earope.  ARI8T0MENES,  a  Messeman,  under  whose 

To  aome  extent  it  preserved  ita  righta,  even  af*  lead  his  ootmtrymen  ansuccessfmlj  atrove  to 

ter  the  overthrow  of  feudality,  and  the  estab-  shake  off  the  Spartan  yoke  682  B.  0.  •  The  Ist 

lishment  of  absointe  royal  power,  ^t  was  in  of  d  battles,  which  were  foaght  in  8  sncceasive 

England,  however,  that  the  feudal  aristocracy  years,  was  indecisive,  the  2d  a  signal  victory  by 

reached  the  highest  and  most  complete  devel-  the  Messenians,  the  8d  an  equally  signal  d^eat, 

q>ment  as  a  strongly  cemented  body,  with  through  the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Arcadia^ 

predominant  political  power  and  influence.    In  In  the  course  of  the  war  Aristomenes  surprised 

that  kingdom,  in  fact,  it  became  the  only  form  fortified  towns  in  the  heart  of  Lacedtemon,  and 

of  nobility,  whereas,  all  over  the  continent,  the  one  night  hung  his  shield  in  ike  temple  of 

^nobility  preserved  its  existence  alons  with  the  Athene,  in  8parta  itself.  Three  times  he  offered 

feudal  and  political  aristocracy.     Out  of  the  to  Zens  the  ffehatamphania — ^the  sacrifice  of 

politioal  organization  of  the  English  aristocracy  one  who  had  slain  with  his  own  hands  100 

was  finally  evolved  the  constitutional  system  of  enemies  in  battle.    Two  of  the  8  times  that  he 

government.   Among  the  sovereign  aristocracies  was  taken  prisoner,  he  escaped  before  reaching 

of  the  Christian  era,  the  most  eminent  for  the  Sparta ;  the  8d  time  he  was  thrown  with  50  of 

wisdom  of  their  rule  were  those  of  the  repub-  his  companions  into  the  Eeadas — ^a  chasm  in 

lies  of  Venice  and  Berne  in  Switzerland,  of  Sparta,  used  for  tihe  punishment  of  malefactors, 

which  the  latter  was  highly  admired  by  Hon-  The  otiiers  were  killed  by  the  &11;  Aristomenes 

tesquieu.    The  great  French  revolution  ^gave  waited  until  the  8d  day.  when,  espying  a  fox 

the  death-blow  to  aristocracy  as  a  conception,  among  the  dead  bodies,  he  seized  him  by  the 

^^wer,  or  fact.    Absolute  royal  governments,  tail,  and  followed  him  to  his  place  of  exit,  which 

although  propped   up  by  aristocracies,  have  he  enlarged  sufficiently  to  creep  out  himsel£ 

likewise  incessantly  endeavored  to  reduce  them  To  the  surprise  of  all,  he  appeared  at  Ira,  a 

to  inaignificanoe.    At  the  present  day,  heredi-  fortified  mountain,  where  the  whole  Messenian 

tary  aristocracy  is  on  the  wane  all  over  the  force  was  concentrated.    After  holding  out  for 

world.    Even  in  England,  it  has  lost  force  as  11  years,  Ira  was  betrayed^  but  its  defenders 

an  ide&,  while  almost  everywhere  else  it  is  de-  forced  their  way  out  and  took  refuge  in  various 

prived  of  its  ancient  preponderance.    The  most  parts  of  Greece.    Aristomenes  went  to  Rhodes, 

absolute  contrast  to  hereditary  aristocracy  is  wh^^  he  died. 

democracy.  The  principal  political  difference  ARISTOPHANES,  the  great  comic  writer  of 
between  the  two  now  consists  in  the  one  being  classic  antiquity.  It  is  singular  that  a  man  of 
founded  on  rights  of  property,  the  other  on  per-  such  celehnty,  living  in  a  period  of  Greek  his* 
sonal  ri^ts.  Modem  times  have  produced  a  tory  than  which  none  is  better  known  nor  more 
kind  of  sham  aristocracy,  which  derives  its  distinctly  historical,  a  contemporary  of  all  the 
standing  not  from  birth,  power,  higher  mental  great  men  of  Athens,  with  whose  deeds,  whose 
qualifications,  or  real  political  infiuenoe^  but  fame,who8e  writings,  and  almost  whose  persons 
from  wealth,  and  the  date  of  its  acquisition,  we  are  most  famiUar,  as  Sopnodes,  Euripides, 
This  mock  aristocracy  is  a  weed  which  springs  Alcibiades,  Oleon,  Thucydides,  and  Socrates, 
np  especiaUy  in  large  conunercial  communities,  should  have  transmitted  to  us  so  few  memorials 
and  in  new  republics.  — and  those  so  doubtful — of  his  distinguished 
ABIBTOGITON,  an  Athenian,  commonly  career.  It  is  not  even  certainly  known  of  what 
reckoned  among  the  martyrs  of  lib^ty.  He  country  he  was  a  native,  where  he  was  bom, 
had  oonoeived  a  shameful  passion  for  Harmo-  or  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an  Athenian 
dhiSy  a  beautiful  youth,  in  which  Hipparohus,  dtizen  is  clear,  but  whether  native  or  natural- 
one  of  the  Pisistratidsa,  was  his  rival  Stung  ized  remains  in  doubt,  although  it  seems  most 
hj  jealousy,  in  coi^unction  with  Harinodius  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Philippus^ 
and  others,  ne  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  an  inhabitant  of  JSgina,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
the  tyrant,  during  the  Panathenaic  festival,  at  was,  only  by  adoption,  a  citizen  of  Athens. 
whidi  the  conspirators  were  present,  witii  tiieu:  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  fixed,  by  approxi- 
Bwords  concealed  in  garlands  of  myrtle.  The  mation,  at  460  B.  0.,  and  that  of  his  death  at 
pbt  succeeded;  but  Harmodius  was  slain  by  the  880  6.  0.,  which  would  assume  »him  to  have 
guards, and  Aristogiton secured 614 B.C.  When  lived  to  the  age  of  80  years.  At  a  very  early 
subjected  to  torture  by  Hippias,  the  brother  of  date  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes  seems 
ffipparchns,  he  named  as  his  accompHcea  the  best  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  to 
firiends  of  the  tyrant,  who  were  immediately  have  directed  all  his  efforts  of  satire  and  pleas- 
put  to  death.  Three  years  after,  on  the  ex-  antry  to  the  local  and  political  occurrences  of 
pulsion  of  Hippias.  the  Athenian^  fix)m  mo-  the  day;  for  his  second  recorded  drama,  the 
tives  of  policy,  paid  distinguished  honors  to  '*  Babylonians,''  was  aimed  against  the  dema- 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  erecting  statues  gogue  Gleon,  as  was  also  his  ^uitesy  in  a  fiir 
and  singing  hymns  to  their  memory,  and  de-  greater  and  more  virulent  degree ;  and  that, 
ereeing  that  no  slave  should  bear  their  names,  too,  at  a  time  when  his  extraordinary  and  un- 
To  the  mistress  of  Harmodius  who  refused  to  dis-  warranted  success  at  Sphaoteria  had  gained  him 
dose  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  was  erected  such  popularity  with  the  mob  that  to  attack 
a  kmgaeless  statue,  to  commemorate  the  victory  him  at  all  was  a  matter  not  to  be  thought  of 
gained  by  a  woman  over  her  love  of  tdking.  without  danger.  Banger,  however,  did  sot  deter 
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the  oomiopoetfrom  doing  as  he  had  promised  to  and  temperaments.  He  oertatnly  cannot  be 
do,  when,  in  the  "Achamiana,*'  he  pledged  him-  said  to  have  pandered  to  the  evil  tastes  and  de- 
self  at  some  time  or  other  to  ^*  cnt  him  into  praved  inclinations  of  the  people,  even  tilions^ 
sole-leather;''  for  when  no  actor  oould  be  found  he  did  condescend  to  catch  their  laughter^^ 
to  undertake  the  periloos  office  of  representing  obscenity,  bnffoonerj,  and  coarse,  immoral  jest- 
the  insolent  demagogue,  and  no  artist  dared  ing;  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  lashed 
model  a  mask  of  his  features,  the  poet  himself  their  political  vices,  held  up  the  mirror  display* 
proceeded  to  play  the  part^  and  appeared  in  the  ing  their  own  rsok  corruptions  to  tiieir  very 
character,  with  his  face  besmeared  with  the  faces,  and  pulled  down  and  broke  to  nieces  their 
dregs  of  wine,  as  had  been  the  wont  of  the  first  favorite  idols,  refutes  the  charge  of  nis  flatter* 
rude  actors,  in  the  days  of  Thespis.  Of  the  ing  their  pr^udioes  or  stimmating  their  pas- 
comedies  of  Aristophsnes  it  is  excessively  diffi-  Aooa  in  order  to  gain  their  voices.  It  is  more 
cult  for  a  modem  leader  to  form  any  thing  ap*  probable  ihat^  living  in  a  coarse  age,  his  own 
proaching  to  an  accurate  judgment.  His  wit  is  mind  actually  partook  of  the  coarseness  which 
expended  on  topics  and  involved  in  allusions  to  was  a  part  of  its  nature ;  as  it  was  a  part  of  that 
events  so  purely  local,  locally  political  and  of  one  whom  he  not  a  little  resembles,  the  great 
ephemeral,  that  it  requires  the  closest  acquaint-  satirist  of  the  vices  of  the  middleages,  the  French 
ance  with  the  occurrences  and  characters  of  the  Babelais.  For  the  most  part,  the  men  whom 
day,  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  every-day  he  most  severely  lashes  are  the  very  same — 
circumstances  of  Athenian  life,  to  enable  i^per-  sophists,  demagogues,  and  corrupt  politicians — 
son  to  appreciate  and  understand,  much  more  whom  Thucydides  condemns  as  the  most  de- 
to  ei\joy  his  wit  or  humor.  Indeed,  his  very  wit  structive  enemies  of  the  state  and  misleaders  of 
is  so  inextricably  mixed  up  and  interwoven  the  people;  and,  in  general,  the  things  which 
with  buffoonery,  coarseness,  and  positive  filUi,  he  holas  up  to  ridicule  or  reproach  are  things 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  person  worthy  of  condemnation,  on  every  score  of 
at  the  present  day,  of  refined  testes  and  decent  morslity  and  reason,  such  as  the  insolent  igno- 
manners,  to  find  any  thing,  apart  fr(»n  the  pun-  ranee  and  selfnarrogating  impudence  of  the  base 
ty  of  the  style,  the  dexterity  displayed  in  tiie  and  cowardly  Gleon ;  the  scarcely  concealed  im- 
management  of  the  language,  ^^  in  all  its  shades  piety  of  the  misogynist  and  atheist,  Euripides ; 
of  di&rence,"  as  Professor  Anthon  has  well  ex-  the  shallow  impertinences,  casuistry,  and  irreU- 
pressed  it,  *^  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to  gion  of  the  sophists ;  and  last)  not  least,  the  cor- 
the  lofty  ffights  of  dithyrambic  song,"  which  rupt  jurisprudence  of  the  people  itself  who 
will  not  disgust,  rather  than  amuse  him.  It  listened  with  singular  forbearance  and  good- 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  what  we  temper  to  his  violent  diatribes  and  pungent  sat- 
now  call  elegance,  decency,  and  delicacy,  were  Ires  on  tiieir  own  proceedings,  and  the  manner 
things  utterly  unknown  and  incomprehensible  of  their  own  lives.  The  matter  which  has  been 
to  the  ancients,  whether  of  Greece  or  Home —  the  most  severely  charged  against  Aristophanes 
that  the  foulest  things  were  habitually  spoken  is  his  bringing  Socrates  prominently  forward 
of  in  public,  by  their  broadest^  plainest,  and  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  in  his  comedy  of  the 
coarsest  names,  witiiout  hesitation  on  the  part  ^^  Clouds,"  a  play  especially  directed  against  the 
of  the  speaker  or  disapprobation  on  that  of  the  sophists,  of  whom  he  erroneously,  if  not  with  in- 
hearers.  The  audiences  at  the  theatres  were  tentional  falsehood,  represents  that  philosopher 
men  only,  for  women  among  tiie  ancient  Greeks  as  tiie  head  and  leader.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
had  littie  more  personal  freedom  than  they  now  this  introduction  of  the  philosopher  to  the  cor- 
have  among  tiie  Turks,  and  were  resected  rupt  Athenian  audience,  in  a  ridiculous  charao* 
as  closely  to  the  gyruBceum  as  are  tiie  ladies  ter,  and  as  a  subject  for  scorn  and  loud  laughter, 
of  the  £ast  to  the  limits  of  a  Moslem  harem,  was  intended  as  a  direct  measure  for  bringing 
Thisrestraint,therefore,if  in  those  days  it  would  him  into  popular  disrepute  and  disfavor,  pre- 
have  been  a  restraint,  which  may  be  doubt-  liminary  to  procuring  his  accusation  and  com- 
ed,  was  not  felt  either  by  the  comic  writer  or  passing  his  judicial  murder.  Not,  however,  to 
the  comic  actor,  holding  him  back  from  flights  dwell  on  the  other  obvious  inducements  wmch 
of  grossness  or  buffoonery,  which,  while  delight-  would  prompt  a  comic  poet  of  no  very  nice  por- 
ing the  groundlings,  would  be  sure  to  make  the  ceptions  or  delicate  feelings  of  propriety  to 
juaiciousgrieve,ifthere  were  those  then  frequent-  bring  upon  the  stage  a  celebrity  and  notoriety 
ers  of  the  performances  of  the  Attic  drama  who  so  generally  known  as  Socrates— known,  too,  it 
would  be  called,  in  that  sense,  judicious.  Nor  must  be  sud,  for  his  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
was  it  only  that  the  audiences  of  Athens  were  ugliness  of  person,  for  his  singular  fits  of  ab- 
entirely  composed  of  men,  but  that  they  were  sence  and  custraction,  and  for  certain  quaint 
composed  of  all  the  men  of  all  classes;  that  vulgarities,  closely  bordering  on  affectation  and 
they  were  audiences  made  up  of  that  very  same  charlatanry,  and,  if  not  actually  such,  ^t  least 
fierce  democracy  who  banished  Aristides  and  the  consequences  and  symptoms  of  a  singular 
murdered  Socrates  and  Phocion,  whose  i^  eccentricity — this  accusation  and  the  deliberate 
plause  he  had  to  win,  and  whose  attention  to  charge  that  he  was  acting  in  collusion  with  Me- 
fix  and  interest  in  the  subjects  which  he  de-  Utus,  the  future  accuser  of  the  philosopher,  are 
sired  to  impress  on  them,  by  something  aJkin  to  at  once  disposed  of  by  the  mention  of  a  single 
their  natures,  and  congenial  to  their  tempers  teyol,  that  22  years  elapsed  between  the  repre- 
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flentatidn  of  the  *' Clouds^'  and  tbe  trial,  con*  yemkzi,  continued  bjBeck  and  Dindorf^  beside 

demnadon,  and  exeoation  of  **  Athens'  best  and  some  editions  of  separate  plays  of  rare  excel- 

wiaest."    It  is  also  evident  that  Socrates  did  lenoe  hj  Mitchell,  who  has  also  ably  translated 

not  regard  Aristophanes  either  as  his  enemy  some  of  the  number,  and  by  Prof.  Felton  of 

or  as  a  dangerous  and  disreputable  character,  Harvard  university. 

rince  it  is  on  record  that  he  often  met  the  ARISTOTLE,  perhaps  the  greatest  philoso- 

oomedian    after   his   own  appearance  among  pher  of  ancient  times,  born  884  B.  0.,  at  Sta- 

the  donda  in  a  basket,  on  terms  of  friendship,  gira,  or  Stagims,  as  it  is  written  by  some  ancient 

upon  social  and  festive  occasions;  and,  still  authors,  a  GreeE  colony  of  Macedonia,  near  the 

moro  markedly,  since  Pkto,  the  pupil,  admirer,  mouth  of  the  Strymon  river,  whence  his  appel- 

follower,  and  posthumous  eulogist  of  the  mur-  lation  of  *^  the  Stagirite."     Both  his  father 

dered  sage,  speaks  of  Aristophanes  in  terms  Nichomachns,  the  private  physician  of  king 

of  the  highest  praise,  declaring  ^^  the  Graces  to  Amyntas,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Alex- 

have  selected  his  mind  as  their  constant  habita-  ander  the  Great,  and  his  mother  Phiestis,  seem 

tion,"  habitually  reading  his  m^rks,  and,  above  to  have  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  nobility. 

aD,  recommending  to  the  elder  Dionysus,  as  His  history  offers  so  many  mythical,  fabulous^ 

worthy  of  his  perusal  and  study,  with  a  view  to  and  quite  uncertain  points,  that  we  refrain  from 

'^learning  to  know  the  state  of  Athens,"  this  giving  in  this  sketch  of  his  life  any  thing  but 

very  play  of  the  ^*  Olouds,"  which  is  pretended  the  facts  generally  admitted  by  classical  schol- 

to  have  been  the  first  move  in  the  conspiracy  ars.    He  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Atarneus, 

against  the  master  of  the  poet's  eulogist.    Nor  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  17  years  of  age  went  to 

is  tills  testimony  of  Plato's  conclusive  only  in  pursue  his  studies  in  Athens,  where  he  resided 

relfl^ion  to  the  charge  against  the  comedian  aa  for  20  years.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  whom 

an  acoeasory  to  the  ruin  of  the  philoeopher,  but,  he  sincerely  admired,  though  opposed  to  him  in 

taken  in  connection  with  the  familiarity  of  Soc  philosophy.    Plato  was  accustomed  to  call  him, 

rates,  goes  fkr  to  show  the  real  nature  of  his  on  account  of  his  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and 

alleged  coarseness  and  baffoonery,  and  the  light  his  restiess  industry,  the  *^  intellect  of  his  school." 

in  wtdch  they  were  regarded  by  the  first  men  About  848  B.  0.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  made  him 

oi  the  day  and  the  country.    They  were,  in  a  the  teacher  of  his  son  Alexander,  at  that  time 

word,  either  regarded  as  legitimate  means  for  18  years  old.    His  influence  on  this  gifted  youtix 

producing  ends  consonant  to  patriotism,  reason,  and  king  was  for  many  years  very  great  and 

and  tme  morality,  or,  what  is  far  more  proba-  salutary,  and  Philip  rebuilt,  at  his  request,  the 

able,  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  vulga^^.  dty  of  Stagira,  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 

bnfibonery,  and  filth  at  aU,  in  that  corrupt  Sa  erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  a  school 

obscenely  thinking  and  speaking  age,  buCas  called   Nymphieum,  where  Aristotle  was  to 

somewhat  broad  and  free-spoken  wit  and  hu-  teadi.    Alexander  was  yery  grateful  to  him, 

mor,  just  as  words  written  or  spoken  in  the  court  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  kingdom 

of  Kmg  Charles  IL  would  have  elicited  gene-  presented  him  with  800  talents,  or  nearly  a 

ral  apputuse  from  the  courtiers,  the  utterance  of  million  of  dollars,   ^e  also  sent  to  him  what- 

which  woidd  now  consign  the  utterer  to  life*  ever  he  discovered  on  his  marches  that  was 

long  banidiment  from  the  society  of  decent  unknown  in  Greece,  such  as  plants  and  animals 

people.    Aristophanes  was  an  industrious  and  for  scientific  examination,  and  is  said  even  to 

volnminous  composer,  having  published  above  have  been  accompanied  by  him  in  several  of 

60  comedies,  and  guned  many  prizes.    Eleven  his  expeditions.    Aristotle  returned  to  Athens, 

of  lus  oomedies  are  still  extant:  ^^The  Achar^  not  before  881  B.  C,  whither  he  brought  his 

Diana,''  «( The  Enights,"  ^^ Hie  Clouds,"  "The  scientific  collections,  and  established  a   new 

Wa^ia,"  ^^The  Peace,"    *'The  Birds,"  "The  school  ofphilosophyin  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium 

Women  celebrating  the  Festival  of  Cerea,"  near  the  city.    In  the  forenoon  he  instructed 

** The Lysistrata,"  "The  Frogs,"  "The  Females  lus  intimate  pupils   in  a  philosophical  wav, 

met  in  Aasemblv,"  and  "  The  Flutus" — ^e  last^  which  lectures  were  called  esoteric,  or  strictly 

a  middle  comedy,  as^  it  is  termed  by  the  gram*  philosophical  and  intimate ;  and  in  the  evening 

mMJanfi,  attacking  general,  rather  tlum  peculiar,  ne  taught  a  large  popular  circle,  in  a  more 

vioe,  without  the  introduction  of  real  charao*  common-sense   way,    about   plainer  matters, 

ten  or  of  much  direct  personality.    The  purity  which  were  called  exoteric  or  public  lectures. 

of  the  style  of  Aristophanes  la,  it  may  be  said  His  philosophical  school  is  sometimes  called  the 

witii  too  much  justice,  the  only  thing  that  is  Peripatetic,  because  he  taught  while  walking 

pure  about  his  works ;  still  they  cannot  be  dis*  np  and  down,  and  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  the 

pensed  with  by  the  student  of  Greek  letters,  shady  paths  of  the  grove  of  the  Lyceum  were 

flinoe  probably  from  no  other  existing  sources  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller.    His  friendly 

can  he  learn  so  mnch  of  the  domestic  life,  the  relations  with  Alexander  were  at  length  inter- 

social  manners,  the  woridng  of  the  polity,  and  nmted,  perhaps  on   account  of  admonitions 

the  general  tone  of  thought  in  Athens,  as  from  which  he  sent  to  that  conqueror  when,  in  his 

these  aomewhat  more  thim  ribald  compositions,  later  years,  he  precipitated  himself  into  a  disso- 

tbe  wit  of  which  will  hardly  charm  the  modem  lute  and  any  thing  but  philosophic  life.    Tet 

reader.    The  best  editions  of  Aristophanes  are  the  Athenians,  bent  on  rebellion,  suspected  him 

that  oi  Knater,  that  of  Bnmok,  and  that  of  In-  of  partisanship  for  Macedonia,  and  being  unable 
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to  bring  against  Lis  spoddss  life  any  political  the  strict  test  of  logic,  observe  &ct8  in  th^r 
charge^  they  accused  him  of  impiety,  and  thus  proper  light,  discriminate  between  the  essential 
forced  him  to  flee  to  Ohalcis,  on  the  island  of  and  accidental  features  of  things,  or  escape  self- 
Eabosa.  There  he  died  in  822  B.  0.,  it  is  not  deception  and  false  views.  We  must,  there- 
known  of  what  disease.  Only  a  part  of  his  fore,  before  all  things,  observe  the  different 
numerous  writings  on  almost  every  branch  of  ways  in  which  our  mind  forms  its  first  notions, 
science  and  art,  were  then  published ;  the  re-  and  its  various  and  succesnve  conclusions.  We 
mainder  had  an  uncertain  fate,  many  of  thembelng  must  study  the  meanings  of  language,  and  its 
lost,  and  many  published  only  in  the  first  oen-  manifold  ways  of  expressing  relations,  and  thus 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  important  establish  the  laws  of  correct  reasoning.  Aria- 
of  them  bear  the  following  titles:  ^  Organon,"  totle  thus  became  the  father  of  the  science  of 
or  "  Logic,"  **  Rhetoric,"  "  Poetics,"  "  Ethics,"  logic,  and  the  principles  of  logic  which  he  Isdd 
"Politics,"  "  History  of  Animals,"  "Physios,"  down  have  never  been  snperoeded.  It  is  ao- 
^^  Metaphysics,"  "•  Psychology,"  and  *^  Meteor*  knowledged  by  Kant  and  Hegel,  the  two  deep* 
ology.'^  His  writings  on  mathematics,  economy,  est  thinkers  of  ^rmany,  that  from  the  time  of 
and  history  are  lost,  as  well  as  his  letters,  and  a  Aristotle  to  theur  own  age,  logic  had  made  no 
work  called  Folitiaiy  whic^  contained  158  an-  progress.  He  invented  the  categories,  or  fun* 
dent  state  constitutions  and  legislations.  Many  damental  forms  of  thought,  universal  ezpres- 
books  bearing  his  name  are  spurious,  and  it  is  aons  for  the  ever-changing  relations  of  things, 
only  in*  the  present  century,  since  careful  and  and  limited  their  numb^  to  10 ;  and  he  devirad 
learned  criticism  has  been  brought  to  bear  the  so-called  ^'  syllogistic,"  or  science  to  form 
upon  his  works,  that  the  spurious  beg^n  to  be  correct  conclusions.  He  likewise  became  the 
sifted  from  the  genuine.  His  style  is  difficult  fcLther  of  modem  psychology,  showing  how  the 
to  understand,  not  only  because  of  the  intricacy  mind  creates  its  speculative  methods  and  gen* 
of  the  subjects  treated  by  him,  but  also  on  ao-  eral  notions ;  and  though  we  cannot  prove 
count  of  the  technical  terms  entirely  his  own,  their  correspondence  with  the  reality,  because 
the  meaning  of  which  must  be  learned  by  a  there  is  no  direct  proof  for  things  which  tran- 
careful  comparison  of  the  different  relations  scend  our  senses  and  observation,  that  yet  we 
in  which  they  occur.  This  is  the  reason  why  are  always  compelled  to  recur  to  these  general 
he  has  so  long  been  misunderstood.  No  other  notions  and  take  them  for  indispensable  forma 
philosopher  has  exerted  so  large  an  influence  on  of  thinking,  if  we  will  think  at  all.  Thus,  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  on  the  ideas  of  so  many  example,  we  form  a  notion  of  what  is  expressed 
nations,  as  Aristotle.  His  merits  as  a  meta-  WV^^  word  *'  all,"  and  though  we  never  see 
physical  l^inker  may  be  variously  estimated,  fl|v  observe  all  things  of  a  certain  class,  or 
but  his  performances  in  natural  science,  which  mchh  less  all  things  together,  yet  we  must 
he  first  created,  and  his  method  of  philosophy,  operate  in  thinking  with  this  notion  of  totality, 
constitute  his  greatness.  He  wras  the  first  care-  or  give  up  thinking.  Correct  logical  reasonings 
ful  observer,  anatomical  dissector,  and  psycho*  built  upon  this  category  may  not  be  susceptible 
logical  describer  of  animals.  He  first  divided  of  demonstration,  but  we  cannot  do  withoat 
the  animal  kingdom  into  classes,  described  a  them ;  and  so  of  all  categories.  Every  science 
great  many  animals  before  unknown  to  the  must,  therefore,  according  to  Aristotle,  have  a 
scientific  world,  came  near  discovering  the  cir*  fundamental  principle,  which  need  not,  and 
culation  of  tibe  blood,  discriminated  between  cannot  be  logically  proved  because  it  is  in  itself 
the  sevend  faculties,  the  nonrijEObiing,  feeling,  certain,  and  acc^ted  as  manifest  truth  by  every 
concupiscent,  moving,  and  reasonable  powers  sane  person ;  and  upon  this  principle  every  sd- 
of  animal  organism,  and  attempted  to  explain  ence  must  be  constructed.  The  great  di^rence 
the  origin  of  tiiese  powers  within  the  body,  and  between  Aristotle  and  all  his  predecessors  in 
built  his  moral  and  political  philosophy  on  the  philosophy  is,  that  the  latter  began  with  some 
peculiarities  of  human  organization — a  course  principle,  not  in  itself  clear  and  generally  ao- 
to  which  at  last  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  many  cepted,  but  invented  by  the  imagination ;  thus 
natural  philosophers  of  our  days,  have  been  com-  Heradilus  began  with  *^Fire  is  the  substance 
pelled  to  return.  His  philosoplucal  method  and  of  every  thing,"  and  ^*  Every  thing  flows ;"  and 
peculiarity  consist  in  what  is  commonly  called  Pythagoras  with  "  The  numerical  proportions 
the  principle  of  experience,  that  is  to  say,  the  are  the  real  substance."  Aristotle,  on  the  con* 
principle  that  all  our  tliinking  must  be  founded  trary,  begins  all  sciences  with  the  established 
on  the  observation  of  facts.  We  must  not  ar-  facts  of  experience,  with  principles  generally 
range  systems  of  ideas  which  contradict  physi-  acknowledged,  and  proceeds  by  logic.  The 
cal  certainties,  but  must  adapt  and  conform  our  special  difference  between  Aristotie  and  Plato, 
ideas  to  the  facts  that  have  been  critically  his  rival  for  centuries  in  the  fiivor  of  the  philo- 
established.  By  following  this  principle,  we  sophicaJ  world,  is  tiiat  Plato  states  a  dualigmjpf 
may  safely  expect  to  arrive  at  the  truth  or  material  objects  and^jsental  ideas ;  he  aJBrma 
realityunderlyingallappearances,  and  to  become  [that  things  appearing  are  only  the  soulless 
acquainted  with  the  very  substance  and  origi-  I  shadows,  the  imperfect  images,  the  perishable 
nal  causes  of  things,  provided  we  think  and  L  forms  of  the  ideas  as  they  exist  in  the  divine 
conclude  logically.  Logic  is  therefore  the  fun-  Hmind,  and  are  seen  by  the  inner  sense,  the 
damental  science.    We  cannot  even,  without  Uspiritual  eye,  and  reasoning  power  of  man. 
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AriBtotle  was  of  opinion  that  the  substance  of  reason  over  the  passions,  the  strong  energy  of 

things  is  in  and  not  behind  the  things — that  it  the  will  in  aspinng  to  the  highest  good,  are, 

belongs  not  to  the  immaterial  world,  bat  forms  according  to  Aristotle,  of  not  so  high  a  value  as 

whatever  is  permanent  iu  the  flux  of  outward  the  thinking  energy  itself— a  view  which  has 

appearances.    Thus  he  first  discriminated  be-  found  also  many  modem  champions.    Aristotle^s 

tween  the  substance  of  things  and  their  acci-  political  and  social  opinions,  high-toned  as  they 

dental  peculiarities,  and  created  the  philosophi-  are,  and  founded  in  moral  philosophy,  display  a 

cal  notions  of  ^  matter,^'  the  stufi^  shapeless  and  treasure  of  wisdom  and  experience  astonishing 

without  any  quality,  which  underlies  all  varie-  in  his  age,  and  merit,  as  they  have  received,  the 

ties  of  things,,  and  ^' form,**  which  is  the  vital  best  mcndern  sympathies.    Of  his  earliest  pupils 

principle  of  all  things,  their  "  energy,"  causing  and  followers,  none  but  Theophrastus,  and  he 

all  their  variations  or  developments  toward  not  strictly  a  philosopher,  is  worth  mentioning, 

their  appropriate  perfection  or  aim,  and  which  The  age  after  Aristotle^s  death  was  not  favora- 

b  sometimes  called  by  him  entelecheia.    The  ble   to  purely  speculative   philosophy,   most 

matter  is  no  real  thing,  but  only  a  possible  one ;  thinking  men  forming  for  themselves  an  indi- 

it  becomes  the  mother  of  every  thing  by  the  vidual  system  of  tibought  culled  from  the  dif- 

creative  power  of  tiie  form,  giving  it  actual  ferent  schools.    For  8  centuries  after  his  death 

but  ever-changing  existence  in  the  things  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  of  whose  specialities 

the  world.    Change  is,  therefore,  only  a  real-  we  are  too  littie  informed,  took  the  place  of  his 

ization  of  what  was  before  possible.     Here-  philosophy  in  the  favor  of  the  educated  world ; 

in  Aristotle's  views  somewhat  resemble  the  and  these  were  succeeded  by  Keo-Platonism. 

modem  idea  of  the  inherent  adaptation  of  Nothing  was  done  in  his  line  of  thinking,  until, 

every  thing  to  attain  its  reasonable  aim,  only  about  150  years  after  Ohrist,  a  school  was 

that  he  is  not  decided  as  to  the  nature  of  founded  at  Alexandria  to  comment  upon  and 

contingency  or  chance.    The  driving  energy  grammatically  explain  the  writings  of  Plato  and 

which  he  ascribes   to   every  existing  form,  Aristotie.    This  school  endeavored  to  beget  an 

Is  what  we  call  its  soul  or  life.     He  has,  enthusiasm  for  speculative  philosophy  among  the 

farther,  established  the  philosophical  notions  of  educated  dasses,  and  to  revive  classical  heathen- 

"  space  **  and  "time,"  and  diown  their  connection  ism  in  opposition  to  Christianity.    The  philoso- 

with  matter,  while  he  first  furnished  the  world  phy  of  Aristotie  was  thus  rendered  obnoxious 

rwith  what  is  commonly  called  the  cosmological  to  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  only  a  few  sub- 

argnmen^or  the  existence  of  God.    He  states'  Ume  minds,  like  Boethius,  ventured  to  defend  his 

it  thus :  Juthough  every  single  movement  and  views.    In  still  later  times,  and  up  to  the  11th 

existence^  in  the  world  has  a  finite  cause,  and  century,  Aristotle  was  almost  nnknown  to  the 

every  such  finite  cause  another  finite  cause  Christian  world,  but  became  a  favorite  with 

back  of  it,  yet  back  of  this  infinite  series  of  the  Arabians,  the  most  learned  and  progressive 

finite  causes  there  must  be  an  infinite  imma-  men  of  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries. 

terial  being,  a  first  something,  unmoved,  all-  They  began  with  translations  of  his  writings  on 

moving,  pure  energy,  absolute  reason,  Grod)  natural  science  and  medicine,  then  studied  and 

The  philosophy  of  later  ages  has  labored  much  commented  upon  his  other  works,  and  were 

to  show  that  this  argument  is  not  sufficient  to  doubtiess  the  means  of  saving  some  portions  of 

compel  the  reason.    In  psychology  and  anthro-  them  to  posterity.    Through  the  Arabians,  the 

pology,  Aristotie  is  the  author  of  the  theory  of  scholastic  writers  of  tiie  11th  century  made 

different  powers  of  the  soul,  of  distinct  feeling,  acquaintance  with  his  ^*  physics"  and  "meta- 

willing,  reasoning,  and  moving  powers  or  faciQ-  physics,"  though  by  means  of  very  imperfect 

ties — a  theory  which  prevailed  until  caUed  in  translations;  his  ^4ogic"  they  had,  though  not 

question  by  some  moaera  psycholo^sts.    The  extensively,  known  before.     From  that  time 

reasoning  power  is  regarded  by  Anstotie  not,  Aristotie,  though  sometimes  disparaged  as  a 

as  we  should   expect,  as  a  product  of  the  heretic,  remaiped  for  4  centuries  the  authority 

body,  but  as  foreign  to  its  natural  organization,  of  the  Christian  world  in  all  matters  not  strictly 

bestowed  on  it  from  outside,  and  as  perfect  only  pertaining  to  dogmas.    In  the  11th  century  the 

after  its  separation  from  the  body  by  death — a  dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 

view  which  has  made  Aristotie  a  favorite  with  began  to  divide  learned  theologians ;  the  Realists 

many  Christian  theologians.     In   this   single  asserting  with  Plato  that  our  general  notions, 

leepect  he  harmonizes  with  Plato.    His  ethics  called  uiUveraaliti,  are  the  substance  of  things, 

and  politics  are  sublune.    Proceeding  from  the  that  our  ideas  answer  not  only  to  the  reality  of 

principle  that  whatever  is  to.be  the  goal  and  objedbs,  but  contain  their  soul  and  life;  the 

Ikig^est  good  of  humanity  mu^  not  depend  on  Nominalists,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  maintain* 

casualties  and  ever-changing  minor    circum-  ing  that  these  general  notions  are  mere  abstrao- 

stances,  but  mnst  be  certain  in  itself,  and  impart  tions,  inventions  of  the  brain,  not  expressing 

to  every  other  good  its  viUue,  he  maintains  that  the  real  substance  of  things.    From  the  expo- 

the  eiidaimonia,  or  highest  possible  pleasure  sition  that  we  have  given,  it  appears  that  tiiis 

which  is  conceivable  for  man,  is  derived  only  pretended   Aristotelianism  was   a   misunder- 

from  the  perfect  satis&ction  of  those  faculties  standingofAristotie's  philosophy,  which  though 

which  distinguish  him  from  the  beasts,  that  is,  it  admits  on  the  one  hand  that  our  general 

of  the  reasoning  powers    The  dominion  of  the  notions  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  express  the 
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fhll  sabBtance  of  things,  jet  at  the  eame  time  on  all  imaginable  subjects.    All  these  works 

asserts  that  they  are  iDdispensable  for  every  are  lost  exoepting  his  *Apfiovta  orotxeia  (Prind* 

purpose  of  thinking.    But  what  here  unjustifia-  pies  of  Harmony).    This  work  was  published 

bly  bore  the  name  and  cliumed  the  sanction  of  in  Latin  at  Leyden  in  1562  by  Oogarinus,  and 

Aristotle,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  two  great  in  1616  in  Greek  by  Menrsnis,  and  subsequent>> 

contrary  systems  of  philosophy  which  reach  ly  inserted  by  Melbome  in  the  Antifua  mu^ 

through  aU  ages,  the  one  asserting  the  possibility  9iem  cmctarei  (Amsterdam,  1652,  2  vols.  4to). 

of  entering  with  our  mental  eye  into  the  interior  Aristoxenus^s  theories  of  music  were  opposed 

and  essence  of  nature,  the  other  denying  this  to  those  of  Pythagoras,  who  made  music  de* 

and  claiming  for  our  mind  only  the  &ciuty  of  pendent  upon  mathematics,  while  Aristoxenua 

giving  ideal  images   of  the  exterior  nature,  admitted  only  the  test  of  the  ear. 

whose  reality  is  doubtful  or  at  least  impermea-  ABITHMETIO  (Gr.  api3fM«»,  to  county  the 

ble.    NominaHsm  was  for  the  first  scholastic  simplest  and  most  ancient  mathematical  art, 

period  unsuccessful,  but   during  the  second  treating  of  numbers.    The  earliest  history  of 

which  lasted  to  the  reformation  it  was  victori-  the  art  is  lost,  but  the  science  began,  as  all 

ous.    It  has  ever  ance  exerted  a  strong  influ-  other  sciences,  with  the  Greeks,  who  called  the 

ence  on  modem  public  opinion.    After  the  res-  science  arithmetic,  and  gave  the  art  the  name 

toration  of  classical  literature  in  the  15th  cen-  of  reckoning  Qivytvruaj),    Pythagoras,  Archi- 

tury,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  extensively  mede8,Apollonius,  Pappus,  and  Ptolemy,  brought 

published,  and  his  philosophy  better  understood;  the  Greek  arithmetic  to  a  high  state  of  perfeo- 

and  it  has  been  further  developed  by  Bacon,  tion.    It  was,  however,  deficient  in  using  let* 

Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Xant.    Fichte,  8chel-  ters  for  signs  of  number,  and  in  having  no 

ling,  and  Hegel  opposed  it,  the  latter,  how-  mark  for  zero.    The  Indian  method  was  intro- 

ever,  adapting  many  of  its  ideas.     It  is,  how-  duced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs  in  the  14th  cen- 

ever,  not  so  much  by  Ins  philosophical  sys-  tnry,  and  diffiised  over  the  continent  by  means 

tem  that  Aristode  has  wielded  his  enormous  of  almanacs.    It  was  not  until  the  16th  centuty 

influence,  especially  as  this  begins  onlv  at  pres-  that  it  had  assumed  its  modem  form,  and  come 

sent  to  be  fully  understood  and  justly  ^pre-  into  general  use  amons  the  learned.    6tiU  an- 

ciated,  as  by  his  logical  inventions,  and  his  other  century  elapsed  before  the  common  peo- 

method  of  philosophy  in  general    He  has  more  pie  were  acquainted  with  this  art,  which  now 

than  any  other  philoso{«ier  set  the  world  to  occupies  so  large   a   space  in  every  schooL 

tiiinking  logically,  to  treating  science  and  art  Arithmetic  uses  only  the  9  Arabic  or  Indian 

systematicaUy,  to  baniehing  from  the  domain  of  digits  and  a  zero  cipher.    The  introduction  of 

science  the  rampant  and  arbitrary  action  of  a  *' naught,"  or  zero  cipher,  constitutes  the 

fantasy,  to  observing  coolly  before  venturing  great  distincticm  of  modem  arithmetic    The 

to  systematize,  and  to  loving  trath  &r  its  own  decimal  system  probably  possesses  no  speciid 

sake.    It  is  tme  that  under  the  shield  of  his  advantages  over  the  duodecimal,  which  the 

name,  particularly  in  the  middle  ages,  many  in-  Greeks  used,  except  in  the  employment  of  a 

genious  but  useless  subtleties  were  passed  off  for  "naught."    A  binary  aritiimetic  would  possess 

logic  and  dialectics,  and  the  nicest  distinctions  some  advantages  over  either,  and  the  great  Leib* 

in  words  accepted  for  conscientious  accuracy ;  nitz  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  its  use.    In  a 

but  this  was  not  his  fault.    While  during  that  binary  system  1  would  represent  one,  10  two, 

medisoval  period,  philosophy  was  all  over  the  11  three,  100  four,  101  five,  &c.    Arithmetic 

world  r^parded  as  the  obedient  handmaid  of  might  be  called  the  science  of  numbers,  and  in 

theology,  and  discarded  publicly  whenever  at  its  nigher  parts  is  called  the  theory  of  numbers, 

war  witii  her,  the  opinion  could  not  be  avoided  but  it  is  taught  in  most  of  our  schools  simply 

that  there  were  many  things  tme  in  the  phi-  as  a  mode  of  reckoning.    It  finds  the  sum  and 

losophy  of  Aristotie  which  were  not  true  in  the  difference  of  numbers,  the  product  of  one 

theology.      Thus  he  served  to  preserve  the  number  multiplied  by  another,  and  the  quotient 

critical  and  scientific  spirit  through  a  long  age  of  one  number  divided  by  another,  and  uses 

of  desperate  darkness,  which,  perhaps,  but  for  the  modifications  of  these  processes  called  ex- 

him,  would  have  been  greatly  prolonged.    The  traoting  roots  and  raising  powers.    This  is  its 

best  books  on  the  contents,  spirit,  and  bearings  extent  as  an  art ;  but  its  usefulness  is  great,  as 

of  the  writings  of  Aristotie,  are  Stahr^s^rw^  it  must  always  be  the  connecting  link  between 

telia^  2  vols.,  Halle,  1880,  and  Franz  Biese^s  higher  matiiematics  and  their  purely  practical 

PhUotophis  desArUtoteUB^  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885-  applications.    "  Chasers  Arithmetic  "  is  a  very 

'42.    The  best  complete  edition  of  Aristotie  is  compact  elementary  treatise ;  for  further  studies 

that  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  by  in  the  science  of  numbers.  Gauss's  i>fs^>i- 

Immanuel  Bekker,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1881,  not  yet  tionM  Arithmetico^  and  Legendre's  Theoris  de9 

completed,  with  Latin  translations  and  extracts  NmJbret^  are  standard  works.    Warren  Oolbnrn 

from  the  old  commentaries.  of  Massachusetts  introduced  the  Pestalozzian 

ARISTOXENUS,  a  Greek  writer  on  philoso-  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  this  country, 

phy  and  music,  bom  at  Tarentum,  in  Italy,  and  his  treatises  on  the  subject  have  been  sue- 

flourished  850  years  B.  0.    He  was,  like  his  ceeded  by  a  great  variety  of  excellent  practical 

master,  Aristotie,  a  man  of  great  universality  of  works  by  American  authors, 

intellect,  and  published  not  less  than  450  works  ARIUS,  a  native  of  Libya,  an  Alexandrian 
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pmbytor,  and  the  leader  in  the  Arion  heresy,  stantine  (837)  the  anti-Nioene  feeling  vas  oon- 
^ongh  not  the  first  who  entertained  its  peouliar  stantlj  heooming  more  general.  The  whole 
doctrines.  He  is  yariooalj  described  by  writ-  oonrt  of  Oonstantius  participated  in  it.  An 
ers :  some  represent  him  as  distingoished  for  anti-Nioene  council  was  callea  at  Antioch  (841X 
beantjy  grace,  learning,  and  eloquence ;  while  consisting  of  90  bishops,  which,  by  a  little 
others  describe  him  as  taU,  haggard,  and  un-  wavering  between  strict  Arianism  and  Homo* 
combed,  and  Tnth  a  learning  more  c(»nprehen-  onsianism,  deposed  and  banished  Athanasius 
nye  than  profound.  Admitted  a  deacon  in  (who  had  been  recalled  (838)  to  his  bishopric), 
806,  his  ordination  as  presbyter  was  deferred  and  appointed  Grregory  of  Oappadoda  in  his 
ibr  7  years  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  It  is  said  stead.  The  western  throne  had  always  been 
he  imbibed  his  notions  of  the  nature  of  Ghrist  opposed  to  the  Arian  party,  in  the  person  of 
from  Lucian  of  Antioch  (811).  .Condemned  by  Oonstans.  The  eastern  now  began  to  veer  in 
a  synod  held  at  Alexandria  (821),  he  fled  to  its  attachment  to  the  Arian  cause.  At  this 
the  eastern  church,  where  he  vigorously  spread  juncture,  and  after  opposing  councils  and  de- 
his  doctrines,  giving  Ihem  in  all  possible  ways  crees  by  the  two  parties,  a  joint  council  was 
a  popular  form.  The  eastern  dmrch  received  solicited  from  the  eastern  and  western  emp^ 
him  with  favor,  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  rors  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute.  There 
called  a  council,  at  which  the  decree  of  the  was  held  the  council  of  Sardica  (847).  The 
Alexandrian  synod  was  reversed,  and  Arius  anti-Nioenei  party  refused  to  appear,  and  held  a 
received  into  communion,  and  reinstated  in  the  council  of  their  own  at  Philippopolis.  Each 
ministry.  Eusebius  of  Osdsarea  also  interested  anathematized  the  other ;  but  the  Niceans 
himself  for  Arius,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  triumphed*  Athanaraus  was  restored  (849). 
him  with  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  Alexan-  Oonstantius  now  favored  the  Arian  side  of  the 
der,  by  a  compromise  between  Sabellianiam  controversy  again — a  council  at  Aries  (868) 
and  the  formula  of  Arius,  both  of  which  sustained  by  another  at  Milan  (855)  again  de- 
he  rejected.  Constantine,  induced  by  the  en-  posed  Athananus,  and  appointed  Georgies  of 
treaties  of  Oonstantia,  his  sister,  joined  in  the  Oanpadoda  in  his  stead,  and  the  Nicene  party 
attempt,  endeavoring  to  impress  tne  bishop  that  and  symbolum  were  defeated.  The  Arians  were 
the  whole  affistir  was  a  logomachy.  But  Alex-  now  divided  among  themselves.  The  strict  or 
ander  was  inexorable.  ODUstantine,  therefore,  high  Arians,  being  much  the  smaller  party,  de- 
had  recourse  to  the  council  of  Nice  in  825.  nied  the  I^icene  doctrine  of  consubstontiation. 
This  council  decreed  oonsubstantiation  as  the  llie  Antiochene  school  were  the  semi-Ariana, 
orthodox  faith,  deposed,  condemned,  and  ban-  or  Homoiousians.  The  synod  of  Sirmium  re- 
ished  Arius,  ordered  his  writings  to  be  burned,  conciled  the  high  Arians,  and  the  Nicene  partv 
and  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  own  them.  In  (857),  while  the  semi-Arians  stood  out.  Through 
the  East,  discontent  wiUi  the  Nicene  council,  their  vigorous  opposition,  the  tide'  of  feeling 
began  soon  to  be  manifest,  and  in  a  short  time  began  again  to  set  against  the  high  party  (859). 
spread  itself  back  to  Alexandria.  Constantine  On  the  death  of  Oonstantius  (861),  and  the  ao- 
endeavored  to  check  it  by  summoning  the  cession  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  Nicene  party 
disaffected  bishops  to  his  presence,  and  ban-  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  West,  while  in 
iahing  those  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  the  East  the  Arians  were  in  temporary  power, 
anathemas  of  the  oounoiL  He  was  finiUly  in-  Factions  in  their  own  body  (386)  weakened 
duoedy  through  the  persuasions  of  his  siister,  their  strength,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their 
and  many  in  his  court,  who  were  in  sympathy  suppression  as  a  sect  in  the  Roman  empire 
with  Arius,  to  recall  and  h^ar  him.  Alexander,  (428).  Though  no  sect  has  since  that  tune 
hismoetpowerfulenemy,  was  dead,  and  Athana-  been  well  denned  as  Arian,  yet  the  doctrines 
sins  was  bishop  of  ^exandria  in  his  stead,  of  Arianism  made  their  appearance  so  late  as 
Anns  was  reconciled  to  Constantine,  by  a  care*  the  16th  century  to  harass  the  church,  as  ap- 
ful  statement  of  his  fidth,  and  returned  to  his  pears  from  the  following  church  order  in  Eng- 
dioroh,  and  Athanasius  ordered  to  admit  him  hmd :  ^^  That  incorrigphle  Arians  be  sent  to 
as  a  presbvter.  Athanarius  refused,  was  de-  some  castle  in  N.  Wales,  or  Wallingford,  to  live 
posed  and  banished.  Arius  was  ordered  (886)  on  their  own  labor,  and  none  other  to  resort 
to  present  himself  to  Alexander,  bidiop  of  to  them  but  their  keepers,  until  they  be  found 
Constantinople,  for  recognition  as  presbyter,  to  repent  of  their  errors.''  (See  Abians.) 
Alexander  also  refused.  But  Constantine  was  ARIZONA,  better  known  as  the  "•  Gadsden 
determined.  A  day  was  therefore  fixed,  when  Purchase,"  is  a  territory  of  some  80,000  square 
Arius  should  be  recognized.  Alexander  prayed  miles  in  extent,  recently  purchased  by  the 
publicly  in  the  service  tiiiat  Gk>d  would  inter-  United  States  trim  the  republic  of  Mexico  for 
pose.  The  same  evening  Arius  suddenly  fell  $10,000,000,  under  a  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr. 
dead  in  the  street,  some  say  by  poison,  others  Gadsden,  late  TJ.  S.  minister  to  Mexico.  Arizona 
by  the  magical  arts  of  his  enemies,  and  others  ties  between  the  8l6t  and  88d  parallels  of  N. 
that  he  died  of  a  colic.  The  latter  opinion  is  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gila 
probably  true.  Thus  perished  the  leader  of  the  river,  on  the  E.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which  sep- 
Arian  heresy,  leaving  his  name  upon  a  move-  arates  it  fi^m  Texas,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mexican 
ment  destined  to  spread  more  rapidly  after  his  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  of  which  it 
death  than  before.  After  the  deam  of  Con-  was  formerly  a  part,  and  on  the  W*  by  the 
yoL.  XL — 7 
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Oolondo  river  of  the  West    The  territory  is  maue^  and  cotton,  which  latter  Ui^  manniko- 

of  an  irregular  oblong  form,  extending  some  tare  into  doth,  and  are  said,  in  ^ort,  to  pos- 

600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  averaging  sess  a  civiUzation  whidi  loses  nothing  hj  com- 

abont  60  miles  in  width  from  north  to  sonth.  parison  with  that  of  their  Mexican  neighbors. 

At  the  time  of  the  pnrchase  this  territory  was  Arizona  is  much  ont   np   and  traveled  by 

attached  to  New  Mexico,  forming  part  of  a  mountains,  yet  possesses  many  fertile  valleys, 

connty  of  that  territory,  nnder  the  name  of  c^iable  of  sustaining  a  large  population,  chief 

Dona  Anna,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  much  among  which   are  the  Mealla,  Rio  Grande, 

neglected  by  the  government  at  Santa  F6,  from  Ban  Pedro,  Gila,  Santa  Cruz,  dec.    The  Mesil- 

which  it  is  remote.    No  courts  have  as  yet  la    and   Rio   Grande   valleys   are   the  most 

(1857)  been  organized  for  the  admioistration  of  densely  populated,  containing  about  6,000  in- 

Sidce,  and  with  a  population  of  some  8,000  in-  habitants^  a  nu\Jority  of  whom  are  Mexicans, 
bitants,  the  countiy  is  entirely  without  a  Next  in  point  of  population  is  the  Santa  Oruz 
legal  government  The  inhabitants  sent  a  del-  valley.  The  Santa  Oruz  river  traverses  the 
e^te  to  congress  during  the  winter  of  186&-'7,  territory  from  north  to  south,  disappearing  near 
who  presented  their  urgent  request  that  the  Tucson,  and  is  supposed  to  reach  the  Gila  by  a 
'^Purchase  "  should  be  erected  into  a  separate  subterranean  passage.  Many  of  the  ranches 
territory  of  the  United  States,  but  no  definite  deserted  by  the  former  inhabitants  have  large 
action  was  taken  at  Washington  on  the  subject  well-built  adobe  houses,  which  have  recenUy 
Arizona  was  a  thriving  and  populous  Spanish  been  occupied  by  squatters.  Much  difficulty  is 
province  100  years  aco.  As  early  as  1687  the  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  questions  of  land 
country  was  explored  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  titles  in  Arizona.  The  Apache  Indians  claim 
ftom  Sonora,  who  established  missions  at  va-  the  soil  by  right  of  conquest;  the  former  own- 
rious  points  in  its  fertile  valleys,  and  having  ers  of  the  ranches,  who  were  driven  oat  by  the 
reported  that  the  country  was  rich  in  the  Apaches,  daim  under  the  old  Mexican  laws, 
precious  metals,  a  rapid  emigration  took  place,  and,  added  to  these,  are  the  squatters'  claims^ 
and,  in  1767,  Just  100  years  ago,  according  to  The  country  is  represented  as  still  rich  in  cop* 
an  old  map  of  that  date,  the  present  territory  per,  silver,  and  gold,  and  a  thriving  commerce 
contained  more  than  40  towns  and  villages,  is  said  already  to  have  sprung  up  between  Ari- 
many  of  which  were  of  considerable  size  and  zona  and  San  Francisco, 
importance.  At  that  time  more  than  100  sil-  ARJISH,  or  Ebjibh-Daoh,  the  ancient  Ar- 
ver  and  gold  mines  were  in  successful  opera-  gaeus,  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Anatolia,  lying 
tion.  Indeed,  mining  was  the  chief  occupation  18  miles  S.  from  Kaisareeyeh,  and  117  miles  li. 
of  tiie  inhabitants,  yet  considerable  attention  by  W.  from  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Iskenderoon, 
was  paid  to  agriculture,  the  aUuvial  valleys  in  lat.  89°  8'  K.  and  long.  86°  40'  £.  It  ascends 
producing  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  and  all  the  in  an  insulated  peak  to  the  height  of  18, 100  feet 
fruits  known  to  the  southern  clime  in  abun-  It  is  distinctiy  visible  at  a  distance  of  160  miles, 
dance.  The  Indians  in  the  vidnity  of  the  mi»-  and  it  was  believed  by  the  ancients  that  both 
siois.  after  having  been  reduced  to  obedience  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas  could  be 
by  tne  Jesuits,  and  aubjected  afterward  to  seen  from  its  summit  It  was  formerly  a  vol- 
slavery  by  the  Spaniards,  at  whose  hands  they  cano,  and  its  sloping  sides  are  covered  with 
received  tiie  most  inhuman  treatment,  finally  re-  volcanic  cones  and  craters,  and  present  a  black 
belled  agunst  their  cruel  task-masters,  and  unit*  and  desolate  appearance.  Its  summit  is  cover- 
ing with  the  more  wild  Apaches,  who  had  never  ed  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  natives  of  the 
been  enslaved,  succeeded  ultimately  in  driving  surrounding  country  affirm  that  of  all  the  efforts 
out  or  putting  to  death  nisarly  all  tiie  Spanish,  which  have  been  nuide  to  scale  its  frozen  steeps 
or  Mexican  iiJiabitants.  Civilization,  of  course,  none  have  within  their  knowledge  been  suo- 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  at  the  time  of  the  pur-  cessfid. 

chase  the  country  contained  scarcely  any  white  ARE.  L  A  chest  or  coffer.    Such  is  still  its 

population,  except  a  few  Mexicans  in  the  Me-  use  in  the  north  of  England,  where  a  square 

silia  valley,  and  at  the  old  town  of  Tucson,  box,  like  our  meal  chests  and  used  for  the  same 

The  traces  of  the  civilization  to  which  the  purpose,  is  caUed  an  ark.    II.  It  is  also  used  to 

country  had  once  attained,  were  seen  in  de-  designate  a  kind  of  flat  boat  used  on  our  western 

serted  ranches,  here  and  tiiere  an  adobe  house,  rivers.    III.  But  the  term  is  now  princigdly  a 

and  the  dimly  visible  ruins  of  once  populous  scriptural  one,  and  as  such  stands  for  8  different 

towns,  and  extendve  mining  operations.    The  objects  :   1.  The  vessel  constructed  by  Noah, 

most  prominents  monuments  of  this  civiliza-  according  to  Gen.  vi.,  and  which  was  made  of 

tion  still  remaining  are  the  ancient  town  of  gopher  wood,  pitched  within  and  without,  and 

Tucson,  and  the  mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  destined  to  float  Noah  and  his  family  and  the 

a  church  edifice  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  animals  which  by  divine  appointment  he  was  to 

magnificently  ornamented  within.    The  pious  receive  in  it,  over  a  sea  which  was  to  deluge 

labors  of  the  Jesuits  to  christianize  the  savages  the  earth,  and  destroy  every  living  thing.    The 

are  still  visible  in  the  condition  of  the  ^Ossion  form  of  the  ark,  if  we  may  conclude  from  the 

Indians,  the  Pagagos,  and  Pimoa  tribes,  who  term  by  which  it  is  designated,  was  that  of  an 

live  in  pueblos,  or  villages,  and  cultivate  the  oblong  ch^  while  its  dimensions,  as  given  by  ' 

soil,  raidng  cattle,  horses,  good  or^s  of  wheat,  Moses,  were  800  cubits  in  length,  60  inbreadth. 
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tfid  80  in  heiffht.    Two  qa«li<ni8  haye  been  245,  of  whom  1,588  are  flkyes.     Area,  1,200 

raised,  with  a  dedgn  to  throw  discredit  on  the  eq.  nu 

aooonnt  of  Moses.  The  first  as  to  the  form  of  ARKANSAS,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Amer> 
the  ark,  that  it  was  not  adapted  for  floating—  ioan  anion,  is  classed  on  tihe  maps  as  a  western 
the  aeoond,  as  to  its  dimensions,  that  it  was  not  statej^  while  in  its  dimate,  productions,  and  in- 
large  enou^  to  answer  the  parposes  for  which  stitaflons,  it  has  more  affinity  with  the  southern 
it  was  designed,  and  which  he  sajs  it  aotnally  states.  It  takes  its  name  frcnn  a  now  extinct 
soTed.  Both  to  strengthen  and  to  obviate  the  tribe  of  Indians  who  spoke  ihe  Osage  langoage. 
objections  raised,  many  carious  speculations  Arkansas  is  situated  between  lat  88°  and  86° 
have  been  resorted  to,  to  prove  the  basis  of  SO'  N.,  and  between  long.  89°  45'  and  94°  40^ 
calcolationfl.  The  length  of  the  cubit  is  general-  W.,  having  an  extent  of  240  mUes  from  nordi 
ly  set  down  at  21  inches,  which  would  make  to  south,  and  varying  from  170  to  250  miles 
the  ark  612  feet  in  length,  87  in  breadth,  and  52  from  east  to  west,  the  narrowest  part  being  on 
in  height.  No  very  v^uable  results  have  been  the  south  line  and  the  broadest  on  a  parallel  of 
attained  on  either  side  of  ^s  question.  The  lat.  80°  N.,  indudmg  an  area  of  52,198  square 
reh^ous  traditions  of  nearly  aU  nations  speak  miles.  The  state  is  bounded  N.  by  the  state 
0(  a  dekige  and  a  similar  vessel,  constructed  to  of  Missouri  and  a  parallel  of  86°  80'  N.  B.  by 
outride  the  destruction  of  aU  things  else.  (For  the  St.  Francis  river,  which  also  separates  it 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ark  see  Oalmet)  from  Missouri,  and  the  MissiBsippi  river,  whioh 
2.  The  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  Moses  re-  divides  it  from  &e  states  of  Mississippi  and 
lates  himself  to  have  been  exposed  by  the  edge  Tennessee,  S.  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the 
of  the  river  Nile,  to  save  him  from  thedestruo-  Parallel  of  88°  N.  and  the  state  of  Texas^  and 
tion  ordered  by  Pharaoh.  8.  The  ark  of  the  w.  by  Texas  and  the  Indian  territoiy.  The 
covenant,  or  testimony,  among  the  appointments  state  is  divided  into  54  counties,  as  rollows: 
of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple.  This  was  Arkansas,  Ashley,  Benton,  Bradley,  Oalhoun, 
built  of  shittim  wood,  inlaid  and  overlaid  with  Carroll,  Chicot^  Olark,  Oolumbia,  Oonway, 
pure  gold.  Its  dimensions  were  about  8  feet  Orawford,  Crittenden,  Dallas,  De6h%  Drew, 
and  9  inches  in  length  and  2  feet  7  inches  in  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hempstead,  Hot- 
width  and  height  Its  location  was  in  the  spring.  Independence,  Izard,  Jacdcson,  Jefferson, 
hdy  of  holies,  or  the  inner  sanctuary,  separat-  Johnson,  La&yette,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion, 
ed  tram  the  outer  by  a  vail.  The  cover  of  this  Mississippi,  Monroe,  Montgomerv,  Newton, 
ark  was  the  mercy  seat—over  which  stood  the  Ouachita,  Perry,  Phillips^  Pike,  Poinsett,  Polk, 
two  cherubim,  and  floated  the  cloud  of  the  Pope,  Prairie,  Pulaski,  Kandolpb.  Saline,  Scott, 
divine  glory.  The  contents  of  the  ark  of  the  Searcy.  Sebastian,  Sevier,  St  Francis,  Umon, 
covenant  were  the  tables  of  the  law  received  Van  Bnren,  Washington,  White,  Yell.    There 

Sf  Moses  (from  which  the  ark  had  its  name),  are  no  very  populous  cities  or  towns  in  this 

e  pot  of  manna,  Aaron's  rod,  and  a  cony  of  state.    The  oldest  settlement  is  Arkansas  Post, 

the  book  of  the  law.    The  Jews  esteemed  this  the  chief  town  of  Arkansas  county  on\he  river 

ark  peculiarly  sacred.    It  was  made  to  be  car-  of  the  same  name,  about  50  miles  above  its 

ried  in  procession  before  them  in  the  Journey  to  lunction  with  the  Mississippi.    It  was  settled 

the  promised  land,  and  for  this  purpose  was  by  the  French  in  1685,  and  contains  some  600 

committed  to  the  care  of  the  Kohathitee,  and  inhabitants.    Little  Rock,  the  state  capital,  is 

none  were  permitted  to  touch  it  but  the  tribe  also  situated  on  the  Arkansas  river  about  800 

of  Levi.    Uzzah,  having  put  forth  his  hand  to  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  lat  84°  40^  N.  and 

steady  it,  in  the  attempt  to  bring  it  back  from  long.  92°  10'  W.    It  was  fotmded  in  1820^ 

the  Philistian  captivity,  was  smitten  unto  death,  is  built  on  a  6ommanding  blufi^  contains  about 

It  probably  never  was  returned  from  the  cap-  8,500  inhabitants^  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 

tivity  of  Babylon— and  Josephus  expressly  says  business  and  traffic^  communicating,  as  it  does, 

that  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  bv  Titus,  there  by  steamboats  with  the  principal  towns  on  the 

was  nothing  in  the  sanctuary.    All  ancient  sys-  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  rivers.     Amon^  its 

terns  of  rengious  worship  had  arks  or  coffers  public  buildings  are  a  state-house,  penitentiary, 

for  the  rec^tion  of  such  things  as  were  deem-  tJ.  S.  arsenal,  and  half  a  dozen  churches.    It 

ed  sacred.  has  2  or  8  weekly  newspaper  offices.  YanBuren. 

ARKANSAS,  a  county  in  the  E.  S.  E.  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  in  Orawford 

of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is  bounded  on  county,  near  the  western  border  of  the  state,  is 

the  £.  by  White  river,  and  intersected  by  the  a  thriving  town,  as  is  also  Fort  Smith  a  fow 

Arkansas^  both   of  wnich   are   navigable  by  miles  above,  on  the  right  bank.    Both  these 

steamboats  neariy  the  whole  year.    The  sur-  towns  do  a  prosperous  budness  with  the  traders 

fiice  is  level,  and  about  one-third  of  it  is  occupied  and  travellers  between  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Santa 

by  Grand  Prairie,  the  largest  in  the  state.    This  F6,  New  Mexico.    Van  Buren  contains  about 

prairie  is  fertUe  and  suited  to  the  culture  of  1,500  inhabitants  and  Fort  Smith  2,000.    llie 

com  and  cotton.    In  1850  tiie  productions  were  other  principal  towns  are  Batesville,  the  chief 

118,585  bushels  of  Indian  ooni,  4,204  of  peas  town  of  Independence  connty  on  the  White 

and  beans,  10,712  of  sweet  potato^  and  8,769  river;  Helena,  Phillips  oo.,  on  the  Mississippi; 

bales  of  cotton.    The  public  schools  numbered  Fulton  on  the  Bed  river ;  Warren,  Oarrollton, 

95  pui^    Captal,  Arkansas  Post    Pop.  8,-  Marion,  Princeton,  Phie  BtafS,  Camden,  Bofivar, 
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Eldorado,   FAyetteiville,  Waahbgton,    Olarks-  takes  a  South-eastern  lig-cagooane,  and  emptiefl 

ville,  dca,  oontaining  populations  of  from  400  into  the  Mississippi  some  dozen  miles  above  the 

to  1,200  each. — The  population  of  Arkansas  in  month  of  the  Arkansas.    White  river  is  about 

1650  was  209,897,  of  whom    162,189  were  600  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  small 

whites;  608  free  persons  of  eolor,  and  47,100  steamers  to  BatesviUe,  260  miles  from  its  mouth, 

slaves.    The  following  table  will  show  the  in-  and,  when  deared  of  snags  and  drift-wood,  may 

crease  in  population,  both  slave  and  free,  from  be  ascended  at  favorable  seasons  at  least  400 

1820,  the  year  after  Arkansas  was  organized  as  miles.    It  has  numerous  tributaries  rising  in 

a  territory,  to  1854 : —  Missouri,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Black  or 

CMMMi.  wiiitoi.    riMCoi'd.    sutm.  Total.  Big  Black  and   Spring  rivers.     The  former 

}go   iWTS         n         MIT         I4^m  takes  a  southern  direction  and  joins  White  river 

l^   ^f^l       ^        i^         Sf^  80  or  40  mUes  below  Batesville,  and  is  navigable 

I860   V.'.V.'..'.  iss^iss        608        47,100        909,89T  for  steamers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

185*   187^»        «*        ^^        **^«^i«  year,  a  distance  of  100  miles.    The  Washita  or 

Of  the  free  inhabitants  in  1850,  the  number  Ouachita  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 

bom  within  the  state  was  68,206;  in  Virginia,  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  runs  in  a  south- 


ana,  2.128;    Blinoisi  8,276;    Missouri,  6,828;  Bed  nver  near  its  junction  with  the  MisasappL 

Kew  England  states,  542 ;  other  states,  2,807 ;  It  is  navigable  for  about  350  miles  from  its 

European  countries^  1,628«    The  employments  mouth.     Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Little 

of  the  free  male  population  over  15  years  of  ase  Missouri,  Sabine,    Saline,    Bayou   B<bu£  ^^ 

(40,785)  were^  in  1850,  as  follows:    agricul-  The  Ozark  mountains,  commencing  near  Little 

ture^  28,942;   labor,  not  agricultural,  5,684;  Book,  north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  stretch 

commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  away  in  &  north-western  direction  beyond  the 

and  mining,  4^296 ;  army,  88 ;  navigation,  106 ;  borders  of  the  state,  but  seldom  rise  to  an  ele* 

law,  224 ;  medicine,  449 ;  divinity,  288 ;  other  vation  beyond  1,500  or  2,000  feet.    They  are 

pursuits  requiring  education,  676 ;  governmental  composed  chiefly  of  limestcme,  day,  slate,  ssnd- 

service,  110. — Arkansas  has  no  sea-coast,  but  is  stone,  greenstone,  and  granite.  South  of  the  Ar- 

remarkably  flavored  with  navigable  streams,  kansas  is  the  Masseme  range,  which  is  so  barren 

The  Mississippi  river  washes  its  eastern  border  that  the  gray  sandstone  of  which  the  mountains 

for  a  distance  of  8  degrees^  separating  it  from  are  mainly  formed,  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the 

the  states  of  Tennessee  and  lOssissippi,  though  landscape. — ^The  physical  conformation  of  Ar- 

by  its  tortuous  course  the  actual  distance  is  kansas  presents  great  variety.    The  eastern  por- 

probably  between  800  and  400  miles.    The  Ar-  tion  of  t^e  state,  bordering  on  the  MiasiBsippi 

kansas  riter,  one  of  the  laigest  tributaries  of  river,  including  a  strip  ranging  from  80  to  100 

the  Mississippi,  having  its  source  by  numerous  miles  in  width,  is  low  and  flat,  covered  by  dense 

branches  high  up  in  the  Bocky  mountains,  tra-  forests  interspersed  with  swamps  and  smaU  lakes 

verses  the  state  by  a  tortuous  route  through  its  or  ponds^frequently  of  stsgnant  and  unhealthy 

centre,  the  general  direction  being  from  N.  W.  water.    This  portion  of  the  state  is  annually 

to  S.  E.  for  a  distance  by  the  course  of  the  overflowed  by  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi, 

stream  of  about  1,500  miles,  and  is  navigable  Arkansas,  and  other  rivers.    Passing  west,  t^e 

fiir  above  the  limits  of  the  state  into  the  Indian  surface  gradually  rises,  and  near  the  centre  of 

territory.    The  Bed  river,  a  larse  navigable  the  state  the  country  becomes  hiUy,  and  the 

stream   which   rises   in   aevr  Mexico,  flows  forests  are  tntersperaed  with  rolling  prairies, 

through  the  south-west  comer  of  the  state,  Still  farther  west  these  hills  terminate  in  the 

affordhig  commeroia]  facilities  to  the  counties  Ozark  mountains,  and  beyond  these  is  an  ex- 

of  Sevier^  Hempstead,  and  Lafayette.    The  St.  tensive  elevated  plain  continually  increasing  in 

Frauds  nver  rises  in  the  Ozark  mountains  of  height  in  its  course  toward  the  Bocky  moun- 

MisBouri,  forms  the  boundary  between  Missouri  tains,  in  which  it  Anally  terminates.    The  val- 

and  Arkansas  for  a  short*  distance,  runs  through  ley  of  the  St.  Francis  river  in  the  north-eastern 

the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  state,  and  emp-  part  of  the  state,  is  a  continuous  swamp,  filled 

ties  into  the  Mississippi  a  short  distance  above  with  shallow  li^es  and  bayous,  and  covered 

Hdena.    Although  a  large  river,  its  navigation  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cypress,  gum,  and 

is  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  rafts  or  snags,  sycamore,  the  cypress  growing  in  the  water, 

For  a  distance  of  some  50  miles  the  river  and  the  other  trees  in  the  marshes  or  swamps, 

spreads  out  into  a  lake  of  firom  5  to  20  miles  in  Bisiog  into  the  higher  land,  where  the  soil  is 

width,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  comparatively  diy,  the  surface  is  covered  with 

sinking  of  the  earth  caused  by  the  great  earth-  a  growtii  of  white  oak  and  hickory,  with  occap- 

quake  of  1811.    The  St  Francis  is  450  miles  in  donal  thickly  set  cane-brakes. — ^Tne   mineral 

length,  and  navigable  for  150  miles  at  favorable  wealth  of  Arkansas  is  as  yet  comparatively  un- 

seasons  of  the  year.    White  river  rises  in  the  developed.    It  is  known  that  the  state  abounds 

north-west  eomer  of  Arkansas,  and,  after  run*  in   oannel,  anthracite,   and   bituminous  coal, 

ning  north  into  Missouri,  returns  into  Arkansas,  whidi  is  found  in  greatest  profusion  along  the 
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htaakB  of  the  ArkaiUM  river  Ga  either  side,  88,406,720,  of  which,  in  1850,  only  2,598,814 
from  a  point  a  short  distance  above  Little  Rock  acres  were  laid  out  in  farms,  and  only  781,580 
to  the  western  bonndarx  of  the  state.  Iron  ore  acres  were  under  improvement;  though  the 
of  a  good  quality  has  been  found  in  the  Ozark  amount  is  now  (1857)  much  greater.  The  cash 
mountalna.  Zino  ore  exists  more  eztensivelT'  value  of  these  farms  in  1850  was  estimated  at 
in  Arkansas  than  anj  other  state  in  the  union  $15,265,245.  The  vslue  of  farming  utensils 
except  New  Jersey.  Galena  or  lead  ore,  fire-  was  put  down  at  $1,601,296 ;  live  stock,  con- 
quentlj  bearing  silver,  abounds  in  various  parts  sisting  of  horses,  asises,  mules,  catde,  sheep, 
of  the  state.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  and  swine,  $6,647,969;  animals  slaughtered, 
White  county,  but  has  never  been  profitably  $1,168,818.  The  produce  of  the  state  for  Ihe 
worked.  Mjuiganeae  is  very  abundant,  and,  ao*  same  year  was  27,187,600  lbs.  of  ginned  cot- 
cording  to  De  Bow,  Arkaosas  contains  more  ton,  182,595  lbs.  of  wool,  1,854,289  lbs.  but- 
gypsum  than  all  the  other  states  in  the  union,  ter,  80,088  lbs.  cheese,  192,888  lbs.  beeswax 
Near  the  hot  springs  in  the  Washita  valley,  la  and  honey,  68,179  lbs.  rice,  218,986  lbs.  to- 
an  immense  bed  of  superior  oil-stone,  or  no-  bacco,  199,689  bushels  wheat,  8,047  rye, 
vaeulite,  said  to  be  equal  to  the  celebrated  8,898,989  maize,  656,188  oats,  285,788  peas 
Turkish  oil-stone.  Salt  of  very  g^ood  quality  and  beans,  198,832  Irish  potatoes,  and  788,149 
is  produced  from  the  saline  springs  in  the  vicin-  sweet  potatoes.  The  value  of  orcnard  products 
ity  of  Washita  and  elsewhere. — ^The  soil  of  was  $40,141;  of  home-made  manufactures, 
AAanBaa  varies  from  the  richest  and  most  pro-  $688,217.  The  people  of  Arkansas  as  yet  pay 
ductive  to  the  most  sterile;  and  the  climate  very  little  attention  to  manufacturing.  Accord- 
and  productions  are  equally  varied.  The  river  ing  to  Ihe  census  of  1850,  the  number  of  man- 
bottoms,  composed  of  a  black  alluvium  depos-  ufacturing  establishments  in  the  state  produc- 
ited  fixnn  the  higher  lands  by  the  floods  of  un-  ing  each  $500  and  upward  annually,  was  only 
told  centuries,  are  wonderfully  fertile,  producing  271,  of  which  8  were  cotton  fiictories.  The 
bountiful  crops  of  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  sweet  capital  invested  was  $888,154;  raw  material 
potatoes,  melons,  peaches,  grapes,  and  various  and  fuel  consumed,  $286,899 ;  and  the  aggre- 
other  fruits.  The  soil  is  wdl  adapted  to  sugar-  gate  product  per  annum  was  $668,815. — ^A  state 
cane,  but  the  climate  is  not  sufficientiy  warm,  census  was  taken  in  1854,  of  which  only  a  few 
There  are  also  immense  tracts  of  submerged  details  have  been  published ;  but  from  such  as 
bottoms  equally  rich,  which  might  be  brought  are  accessible,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the 
under  cultivation  by  a  judicious  system  of  state  5,025,926  acres  of  land  laid  out  in  farms, 
drainage.  Rising  from  the  valley,  the  soil  be-  the  improvements  on  which  were  valued  at 
comes  less  productive,  and  in  many  places  will  $22,846,247.  Of  the  lands  under  cultivation, 
not  repay  cultivation ;  while  large  portions  of  256,666  acres  were  in  cotton,  and  600,518 
the  uplands,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  acres  in  grain,  producing  160,779  bales  of  cot- 
of  the  state,  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and  ton,  11,586,969  bushels  of  com,  888,585  bushels 
otiier  grain,  as  well  as  the  best  of  apples,  and  c^  wheat,  and  1,040,206  bushels  of  oats.  The 
are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  which  is  carried  on  value  of  city  lots  and  improvements  was  esti- 
to  considerable  extent.  Tl^  uplands  are  largely  mated  at  $2,558,170 ;  sawmills,  $174,585 ;  tan- 
inter^iersed  with  roUingprairies,  which  are  gen-  neries,  $24,200;  distilleries,  $2,946;  household 
eraUy  well  watered,  though  Grand  Prairie,  90  furniture,  $66,465 ;  pleasure  carriages,  $97,496; 
miles  long  and  80  broad,  situated  between  Ar-  horses  over  2  years  old,  $2,766,504 ;  do.  mules, 
kansas  and  White  rivers,  is  an  exception,  be-  $878,878;  do.  asses,  $74,603;  do.  neat  cattie, 
ins  almost  entirely  without  water.  The  low  $1,701,120 ;  stock  in  trade  of  all  trades,  $1,885,- 
v^eys  are  entirely  destitute  of  good  water,  047 ;  loans  over  debts,  $405,705 ;  steamboats 
the  inhabitants  resorting  to  rain  water,  which  and  ferries,  $61,945 ;  gold  watches  and  jewelry, 
is  collected  and  kept  in  large  tanks  sunk  into  $116,808 ;  capital  emploved  in  manufactories, 
the  ground,  and  filtered  river  water.  These  $16,220;  slaves  over  5  and  under  60  years  of  age 
valleys  are  very  unhealthy,  particularly  to  the  (40,612  in  number),  $22,728,825 — ^making  the 
unaoclimated.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  total  taxaUe  property  of  the  state  $55,887,884, 
the  state  are  quite  salubrious. — ^The  climate  of  being  an  increase  of  $20,841,499  in  4  years,  from 
Arkansas  is  temperate,  but  subject  to  sudden  1850  to  1854.  The  tax  fbr  the  latter  year  was 
changes  in  consequence  of  the  north  winds.  $146,488. — ^The  state  is  remarkably  well  stocked 
The  temperature  at  Little  Rock  usually  ranges  with  wild  animals,  valuable  for  their  meat, 
fr<»n  15^  to  99^  F.,  and  averages  62^  66^,  though  hides,  and  frirs,  among  which  are  the  buffalo, 
themercuryhasbeenknowntofallas  lowas8^.  deer,  elk,  beaver,  otter,  rabbit,  raccoon,  wild 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  winter  montiii^^  cat,  catamount,  wolf,  and  bear.  Wild  turkeys, 
Dec,  Jan.,and  Feb. — is  45^  82' ;  for  June,  July,  geese,  quails,  and  various  other  birds,  are  also 
and  August,  79^  66',  the  mercury  reaching  90^  found  in  great  abundance. — The  chief  exports 
or  above  for  from  40  to  50  days  during  the  sum-  of  the  state  are  cotton,  maize,  wool,  hides,  and 
mer.  Terrific  thunderstorms  prevail  during  lumber,  which  find  a  market  in  New  Orleans, 
the  spring  and  summer.  Nearly  8  inches  <^  through  which  port  Arkansas  receives  her  for- 
ram  fell  in  this  state  duiutf  the  month  of  April,  eign  merchandise.  A  thriving  domestic  com- 
1850. — ^The  productions  of  Arkansas  are  nuunly  merce  is  carried  on  along  the  Mississippi, 
agriooltQraL    The  area  of  the  state,  in  acres,  is  Arkansas,  and  other  navigable  streams  of  the 
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etate;  and  the  traffic  with  the  ladiana  on  the  Unioiurts,  6  dhiiTOhea,  with  aoconunod^ 
the  western  border  is  of  oonsiderable  im-  for  1,800  worshippers.  There  are  several  other 
portance. — ^Among  the  most  striking  natoral  minor  religious  sects  in  the  state,  making  the 
oariosities  in  the  state  are  the  famons  hot  total  nmnber  862,  with  accommodations  for 
springs,  which  are  mach  visited  by  the  curions  60,826  worshippera,  and  ehurch  property  val- 
tonrist  as  well  as  the  invalid,  the  waters  being  ned  at  $89,825. — ^The  constitation  of  Arkansas 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  those  suffering  from  provides  for  a  legislature  composed  of  a  senate 
the  effects  of  mercury  in  the  system,  rheuma-  of  not  less  than  17  nor  more  tnui  88  members, 
lasm,  stiffiiess  of  the  joints,  &c.  These  springs  to  be  elected  from  single  districts  for  a  term  of 
are  rituated  on  a  smidl  tributary  of  the  Washi-  4  years ;  and  a  house  of  representatives,  which 
ta,  about  6  miles  from  that  river,  and  60  miles  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  64  nor  more  than 
8.  W.  from  Little  Bock,  in  Hot  Spriugs  county.  100  members,  to  be  chosen  from  counties  every 
They  are  remarkable  ooth  for  their  numbers  2  years.  The  present  senate  consists  of  25 
and  the  high  temperature  of  their  waters,  members,  and  the  house  of  75.  The  legislature 
Erom  75  to  100  of  these  springs,  varying  in  hold  sessions  biennially,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
temperature  from  105^  to  160^  F.,  issue  from  a  November,  and  members  receive  $8  per  diem, 
lof^  ridge  of  sandstone  overlooking  the  town,  and  $8  for  every  20  miles  of  travel  to  and  from 
while  a  number  rise  from  the  bed  of  Hot  Spring  the  capital.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
creek,  which  flows  at  tlie  foot  of  the  ndge,  and,  a  governor,  who  holds  his  office  for  4  years,  but 
by  reason  of  the  springs,  is  rendered  sufficiently  is  ineligible  for  more  than  8  years  in  a  consecn- 
warm  for  bathing  in  midwinter.  High  upon  tive  term  of  12  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
the^  ridge,  and  within  a  few  feet  <^  a  not  $1,800  per  annum,  and  the  free  use  of  the  ex- 
spring,  issues  a  sprins  of  pure  cold  water.  In  ecutive  mansion.  He  must  be  a  native  of  the 
Pike  county  on  the  Little  Missouri  river,  is  a  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  Arkansas  for  4 
natural  bridge,  which  is  quite  a  famous  curiosi-  years  preceding  his  election.  General  elections 
ty ;  and  near  by  is  a  mountain  of  very  fine  ala-  are  held  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  An- 
baster.  The  mountainous  portions  of  the  state  gust;  and  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
frequently  exhibit  bold  and  pleasiDgly  piotu-  ted  States,  who  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  Af- 
res<]ue  scenery. — ^Arkansas  has  no  state  as^ums,  kansas  for  6  months  preceding  an  election,  may 
or  mstitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  vote  in  the  county  where  he  resides.  Soldiers  of 
and  dmnb  or  the  blind,  nor  for  meliorating  tiie  the  U.  S.  army,  and  sailors  and  marines  of  the 
condition  of  the  insane ;  and  the  institutions  IT.  S.  navy,  are  excluded  fh>m  the  elective  fran- 
for  general  education  are  by  no  means  equal  to  chise.  The  elections  must  be  held  vwa  wee  unless 
those  of  the  south-western  states  generally.  The  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature.  A  secre- 
census  returns  for  1850  report  858  primary  and  tary  of  state,  au^tor  of  public  accounts,  and  state 
public  schools,  with  855  teachers  and  8,449  pu-  treasurer,  are  elected  by  the  legislature  in  joint 
pils;  90  academies  and  other  schools,  with  126  ballot  The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vest* 
teachers  and  1,407  pupils,  and  8  universities  and  ed  in  a  supreme  court  of  8  justices,  having  ap^ 
colleges,  with  14  teachers  and  150  students.  The  pellate  jurisdiction  only  (except  in  particnlar 
state  contains  16,985  white  adults,  who  are  un-  cases  pointed  out  by  the  oonstitution),  holding 
able  to  read  and  write,  being  a  iraction  more  2  terms  annually  at  Little  Rock;  7  circuit 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  white  adult  popula-  courts,  having  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
tion.  The  secretary  of  state,  who  is  ex  officio  criminal  cases  not  expressly  otherwise  provided 
state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  in  a  late  for ;  exdunve  original  junsdiction  of  aU  crime 
report  complains  that  the  returns  from  the  sdiool  amounting  to  felony  at  common  law ;  original 
officers  are  exceedingly  imperfect;  and  that  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  not  recognizable 
while  the  sale  of  school  lanos  granted  by  con-  before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  matters  of 
gress  would  create  a  large  fund,  so  that  "the  contract  where  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds 
great  obstacle  to  the  organization  of  common  $100;  county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
schools  is  not  so  much  a  deficiency  in  the  means  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by 
to  sustain  them,"  as  "  the  indifference  that  per-  the  legiuature  for  8  years,  and  the  circuit  ^udgee 
vadesthe  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  educa-  by  the  people  for  4  years.  The  constitntioii 
tion." — ^Nme  weekly  newspapers  are  published  prohibits  the.  legislature  fh>m  enacting  laws  for 
in  Arkansas,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  the  establishment  of  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lot* 
7,250,  or  877,000  copies  annually. — The  most  tery  tickets;  also  forbids  the  emancipation  of 
numerous  religious  denominations  in  the  state  the  daves  of  the  state  without  the  consent  of 
are  the  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The  former  their  masters,  and  guarantees  jury  trial  to 
have  168  churches,  valued  at  $27,070,  with  ac-  slaves  chiuged  with  crime.  Arkansas  has  2 
commodations  for  14,250  won&ippers ;  the  lat-  representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  cen- 
ter, 114  churches,  with  accommodations  far  gress,  and  is  entitled  to  4  electoral  votes  for 
14,780,  and  church  property  worth  $21,870;  president  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no 
the  Presbyterians,  25  churches,  accommodating  banks  in  Arkansas. — ^The  state  has  done  nothing 
7,200,  and  church  property  worth  $28,275 ;  Ro-  as  yet  in  the  way  of  internal  improvements  be- 
man  Catholics,  6  churches,  accommodating  yond  the  ertablishment  of  post  roads,  and  the 
1,400,  and  church  property  worth  $6,650;  the  improvement  of  some  of  her  navigable  streams, 
Episcopalians,  2  ohurohes,  accommodaiing  850 ;  though  a  number  of  railroads  have  been  pro« 
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jected.    Among  tiiese  are  the  Oairo  and  Folion  a  barrister-alrlaTr,  a  magiatrate  for  D^bjahire, 

road,  starting  at  Ohio  city,  Mo.,  opposite  Oairo,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Leominster  on 

HL,  croeaing  the  8.  E.  comer  of  Missouri,  trav-  aeyeral  oooasiona.    His  election  was  due  to  his 

ersing  Arlunsas  .diagonallj  (via  Little  Bock)  family  connections,  rather  than  to  his  qnali- 

from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  and  passing  thence  to  fioations. 

Houston,  Texas;  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  ABEWRIGHT,  Sib  Riohabd,  inventor,  bom 

road,  extending  from  a  point  opposite  Memphis,  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  Dec  28,  1782,  died 

T«m.,  in  a  western  direction  to  Little  Bock;  Ang.  8,  1792.    He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a 

the  Helena  and  Little  Bock  road,  starting  from  family  of  18,  and  his  parents  were  too  poor  to 

Helena  on  the  Misdssippi,  numing  west  to  lit-  give  him  any  education.    He  earned  his  living 

tie  Bode,  and  thence  in  tiie  same  direction  to  as  a  barber,  shaving  in  a  cellar  for  a  penny,  tiU 

Van  Boren  and  Fort  Smith,  and  into  the  Indian  he  was  80,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  a 

territory;  a  road  from  Fort  Smith  to  run  east-  dock-maker  of  Warrington,  named  Eay,  with 

wardly  and  connect  with  the  New  Orleans,  whom  he   attempted  to  constract   a    i^rpet- 

Opdousaa,  and  Great  Western  road  at  Yicks-  nal  motion^     At  that  time  English  cottons 

burg,  Miss. ;  a  road  from  Fort  Smith  running  were    made  with    only  the  weft  of  cotton, 

nortii  to  Batesviile,  and  thence  into  Missonri  to  the  warp  being  of  linen,  and  it  was  considerea 

oonneet  with  the  South-western  Pacific  road ;  impossible  to  spin  cotton  so  as  to  nu&e  it  ap- 

and  a  road  from  Helena  running  in  a  north-  plicable  as  wsrp.     Moreover,  the  supply  of 

western  direction  to  Tellville.    Of  the  above  weftwasshortofthe  demand,  though  Hargreaves 

roads,  only  the  Oairo  and  Fulton,  and  Memphis  of  Lancashire  had  shortly  before  invented  hia 

and  Little  Bock,  are  in  conrse  of  constraction.  Jenn^,  and  had  several  machines  at  work  in 

— ^Arkansas  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  ter-  Nottingham.    Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 

ritory  of  Louisiana,  purchased  from  the  French  1768,  when  Arkwright  produced  a  model  of  a 

under  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  new  machine  for  spinning  cotton  thread,  but 

in  1608,  for  the  pnrpose  of  commanding  the  fearing  the  same  hostility  that  had  driven  Har- 

month  of  the  Mississippi  river.    Arkansas  re-  greaves  away,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Notting- 

mained  a  part  of  Louisiana  territory  till  1812,  nam.    There  he  met  with  the  Messrs.  Wright, 

when  ttte  present  state  of  Louisiana  was  admit-  bankera,  who  engaged  to  furnish  the  capital  ne- 

ted  as  a  member  of  the  American  nnion,  and  cessary  to  perfect  the  invention,  but  these  gentle- 

the  remaining  portion  was  organized  as  Mis-  men  soon  became  frightened,  and  retired.   Ark- 

Bonri  territory,  which  name  it  held  till  1821,  wright  then  applied  to  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt, 

when  the  state  of  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  and  the  last,  being  a  good  machinist,  saw  at 

nnion,  and  Arkansas  was  erected  into  a  territo-  once  the  value  of  the  invention,  and  tbe  firm 

ry  bearing  its  present  name.    It  remained  un-  took  an  interest  in  it.     Arkwright  was  pro- 

der  a  tenritonal  government  till  June,  1886,  foundly  ignorant  in  mechanics,  but  a  few  sng- 

when  a  oonstitntion  was  formed  at  Little  Bock,  gestions  of  Mr.  Stratt  about  the  whed-work, 

and  Arkansas  became  an  independent  state  of  overcame  the   last   difficulty,  and  a  machine 

the  American  confederacy.    In  1854  the  state  driven  by  a  horse  was  soon  in  operation.    In 

debt  of  Arkanaaa  amounted  to  $4,260,574,  of  1771  another  mill,  driven  by  water  power,  was 

which  $1,848,184  was  for  interest  accraed  and  established  at  Oromford,  in  Derbyshire.    The 

unpaid.    Since  that  time  certain  state  bonds  first  patent  was  granted  in  1769,  and  unsuccess- 

have  been  cancelled,  reducing  the  state  debt  to  fblly   contested   in  1772.    In  the  year  1775 

$8,819,586.            Arkwright  obtained  a  new  patent  for  improve- 

ABKANSAS  BIYEB,  the  largest  tributary  ments,  but  it  seems  he  had  included  in  it  things 
of  the  Mississippi,  after  the  Mssouri,  rises  in  discovered  before,  and  6  years  later  it  was  de- 
the  Bocky  mountains,  in  about  42^  K  lat.,  dared  void  by  the  courtS)  but  in  1785  he  ob- 
paases  from  the  Indian  territory  into  the  state  tained  a  decision  in  his  favor,  and  was  rein- 
of  Arkansas,  through  the  middle  of  which  it  stated  in  the  monopoly.  The  object  of  Ark- 
sweeps,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  after  wright^s  invention  was  to  spin  cotton  fine,  and 
a  course  of  over  2,000  miles.  Its  navigation  is  with  a  hard  .twist,  and  fit  for  warp.  This  was 
unobstracted  by  shoals  or  rapids.  It  passes  done  by  the  use  of  drawing-rollers,  by  sets  of 
first  through  arid  plains,  then  throngh  a  fertile  two,  each  succeeding  set  moving  faster  than 
ooontry,  and,  for  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  last)  thus  extending  the  cotton  between 
titroo^i  an  inundated  forest.  them,  and  by  a  fast  revolving  spindle  giving  the 

ABKEEO,  or  Abkiko,  a  seaport  town  of  twist  to  the  cotton  as  it  came  out  from  be- 

Abyssinia,  on  a  bay  of  the '  Bed  sea,  lat.  15^  tween  the  last  pair  of  rollers.    The  introduc- 

85'  N.  long.  89^  25'  £.  tion  of  this  machine,  which  was  &r  superior  to 

ABELOW,  a  maritime  town  and  parish  of  that  of  Hargreaves,  caused  the  latter  to  die 

Ireland,  connty  of  Widdow,  on  the  Avoca,  89  of  grief.    Arkwright  was  well  repaid  for  his 

miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Dublin.    It  is  situated  about  ingenuity.    As  a  manufacturer  he  accumulated 

500  yards  from  the  pohit  at  which  the  river  a  fortune  of  $2,500,000.  He  was  dected  sheriff 

poors  into  the  sea.    Pop.  in  1861,  8,800.  of  Derbyshire,  and  was  knighted  on  the  occasion 

ABKWRIOHT,  Gbobob,  great-grandson  of  of  presenting  an  address  to  the  king.   Hisinven- 

the  inventor  of  the  spinning  frame,  bom  Aug.  tion  enables  one  man  to  do  as  much  work  as 

20, 1807,  died  in  London,  Feb.5, 1856.   He  was  180  could  do  before,  and  it  is  oaloulated  that 
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40,000,000  hands  would  Boaroely  be  saffldent  net    It  is  also  connected  with  the  canal  of 

to  acoompliflh  the  spinning  now  done  by  ma-  Beanoaire,  and  consequently  with  that  of  Lan- 

ohinexj  in  England  alone.  guedoc,  so  that  it  has  become  the  centre  of  a 

ART  I  AND,  Jacqubs  Antoinx,  a  miniature  considerable  and  growing  trade, 

painter,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1688,  died  there  in  ARUNOOURT,  Yiotob,    yisconnt    d',    a 

1748.    He  practised  his  art  in  Paris,  where  the  French  poet  and  novelist,  bom  1789,  died  Jan. 

regent  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  afterward  in  22,  1856.     His  father,  a  farmer  of  the  public 

England,  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  revenue,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  revolu- 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.    He  made  a  fortune,  and  in  tion,  but  left  him  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth. 

1729  returned  to  his  native  country.  Victor  commended  himself  to  Napoleon's  no- 

ARLANGES,  Joseph  Mabie  Gaston  i>\  a  tice  by  publishing,  in  1810,  an  allegorical  po«n, 

French  marshal,  bom  in  the  village  of  !Mjur-  entitled  Uhe  matinee  de  Charlemagne^  in  which 

esch^,  in  the  department  of  Sarthe,  Bept.  1.  the  vanity  of  the  emperor  was  taken  by  flatter- 

1774,  died  July  18,  1848.    On  t^e  outbreak  of  ing  allusions.    The  writer  was  rewarded  by 

the  revolution  he  emigrated  with  his  family,  being  appointed  at  once  an  equerry  to  Madame 

and  fought  for  the  cause  of  royalty  under  Mire  (such  was  the  title  of  Napoleon's  mother), 

Condi,  and  in  the  Vendue  under  Autichamp.  and  an  auditor  under  the  council  of  state.    He 

Subsequently  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  next  undertook  an  epic  poem,   the   hero   of 

with  Spain,  and  especially  won  lame  by  his  ex-  which  was  still  Charlemagne,  or  rather  Nano- 

ploits  in  Africa.    He  distinguished  huoself  at  leon  himself  under  that  name,  but  it  was  unnn<- 

the  first  capture  of  Mascara,  but  failed  in  the  ished  on  the  fall  of  the  empire.    D'Arlincourt 

expedition  of  Tlemcen  under  Marshal  Clausal  in  now  had  to  change  his  poetry  as  well  as  his  po- 

1836.  Utical  opinions.    This  was  very  easily  done,  as 

ARLES,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  southern  he  had  a  natural  preference  toward  the  Bonr- 
France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Rhone,  at  bona.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the 
the  point  where  the  river  divides  into  2  f&vor  he  expected  at  the  hands  of  Lonia 
brandies  to  enclose  its  delta  or  tiie  island  of  XVIH.,  but  consoled  himself  by  giving  his 
Camargue,  46  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles.  It  whole  attention  to  literature.  The  publication 
19  an  m  built,  dirty,  and  somewhat  unhealthy  of  his  CaroUide  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  a 
place,  but  enjoys  great  historical  celebrity.  An  novel,  Le  Solitaire,  which  made  a  decided  hit ; 
important  town  on  the  invasion  of  Caosar,  who  at  least  it  became  an  object  of  admiration  to 
calls  it  Arelate,  it  afterward  became  a  Roman  some,  though  it  was  laughed  at  by  many, 
colony,  and  was  Ions  large,  rich,  and  populous.  Whatever  its  intrinsio  value,  it  certainly  drew 
Its  amphitheatre,  aluiough  not  as  well  preserv-  a  good  deal  of  attention,  was  dramatized  at  one 
ed  as  that  of  Nismes,  is  superior  in  size  and  of  the  principal  theatres,  and  burlesqued  at  two 
magnificence.  An  Egyptian  obelisk,  consisting  others.  Then  appeared,  in  succession,  VEtran- 
of  a  single  block  of  granite  about  54  feet  in  gere,  Le  Benigat,  and  ifsiboCy  which  increased 
height,  is  yet  standing  on  one  of  the  public  thor*  the  eauivocal  fame  of  their  author.  But  the  most 
oughfia^es,  while  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  of  2  singular  events  of  his  literary  career  were  the 
temples,  of  a  triumphal  arch,  an  extensive  pubUcation  of  a  novel  in  rhyme,  Imuuliey  ou 
cemetery,  and  numerous  fragments  of  granite  T^amour  et  la  mort^  which  was  marked  by  more 
and  marble  columns,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  eccentricities  than  the  preceding  works,  and 
parts  of  the  dilapidated  city.  The  beantiftd  the  performance  at  the  French  theatre  of  a. 
statue  known  as  the  Venus  of  Aries,  a  rival  to  tragedy,  Le  Siege  de  Parie,  The  most  ex* 
the  ^enus  de'  Medici,  was  discovered  here  traordinary  lines,  the  oddest  combination  of 
in  1651,  and  is  now  in  the  imperial  museum  at  syllables  producing  the  strangest  confusion  of 
Paris.  The  Roland  tower,  and  the  Byzantine  ideas,  were  receiv^  with  such  bursts  of  laugh- 
church  of  St.  Trophime,  must  also  be  mentioned,  terthat  the  actors  did  not  attempt  a  second 
as  also  the  town  hall,  designed  by  the  illustri-  performance.  When  the  laughter  had  sub- 
ous  Mansard.  Aries,  moreover,  contains  a  sided,  D'Arlincourt  fell  into  comparative  ob- 
school  of  navigation,  a  college,  a  collection  of  scurity,  but  was  afterward  called  out  asain  by 
natural  history,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  pub-  the  revolution  of  1830.  Then,  under  the  dis- 
lie  library,  and  a  theatre.  Silk,  soap,  and  glass  guise  of  so-called  historical  novels,  he  published 
bottles  are  manu&ctured,  and  the  sausages  of  several  regular  satires  on  the  government  and 
Aries  are  in  high  esteem.  Pop.  20,286.  Aries  men  of  the  time.  After  1848  he  turned  his  at- 
is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  in  tention  to  politics  still  more  decidedly,  and 
many  of  whom  the  Roman  physiognomy  is  published  two  pamphlets,  Dieu  le  veut,  and 

Preserved  in  a  striking  manner.    In  their  head-  ritoMe  Rouge,  in  which  he  uttered  such  gross 

ress,  too,  many  of  them  remain  faithful  to  tiie  calumnies  against  the  democratic  leaders  that 

ancient  Roman  customs. — ^The  Canal  of  Aslbs  he  was  brought  to  account  before  a  court  of 

was  constructed  to  obviate  the  difficulties  in  die  justice,  and  sentenced  as  guilty  of  libel.    This 

navigation  of  the  Rhone  and  Durance,  has  2  somewhat  quieted  his  hot  spirit,  and  from  that 

branches  starting  from  the  city  of  Aries ;  the  time  he  lived  in  retirement, 

one,  running  S.,  ends  at  Port  Bouc,  on  the  sea,  ARLON,  a  town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the 

E.  of  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  the  other  province  of  Luxembouig,  104  miles  S.  E.  from 

running  £.  joins  the  Durance  opposite  to  Cade-  Brussels,    It  is  seated  on  an  eminence  sur- 
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Tomided  by  forests,  and  has  an  aotiye  trade  in  to  Ojipose  the  Spanish  Antada,*'  (MS.  Be^.  18th 
grain,  ana  mannfactures  of  woollen  stnffs.  It  o.  zzi.)?  2)000  infantry  were  also  expected  from 
is  the  anoient  Orolanom,  and  possesses  a  nmu*  the  Low  Countries.  The  armada  was  to  leave 
ber  of  antiquities,  coins,  and  busts  of  heathen  Lish9n  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but,  owing  to 
divinities,  which  have  been  discovered  near  it.  the  death  of  the  admiral  Santa  Oruz,  and  his 
It  was  pillaged  in  1793  by  the  French,  after  a  vice-admiral,  the  departure  was  delayed.  The 
victory  gained  in  the  neighborhood  over  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  man  totally  un- 
Aufltrianfl.  During  the  wars  of  Louis  XTV.  it  acquainted  with  naval  matters,  was  now  made 
was  several  times  captured  by  the  French  and  captain-general  of  the  fleet ;  his  vice-admiral, 
Spaniards.  Martinez  de  Bicalde.  however,  was  an  expert 
ARMADA,  SpAinsH,  the  great  naval  arma-  seaman.  Having  left  Lisbon  for  Oorunna  for 
ment  sent  by  King  Philip  XL  of  Spain,  in  1588,  stores.  May  29, 1588,  the  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
for  the  conquest  of  England,  in  order  therebv  a  violent  storm,  and,  though  all  the  ships  joined 
"to  serve  God,  and  to  retume  unto  his  church  at  Ck>runna  with  the  exception  of  four,  they 
a  great  many  contrite  souls  that  are  oppressed  were  connderably  shattered,  and  had  to  be  re* 
by  the  heretics,  enemies  to  our  holy  Oatholic  paired.  Beports  having  reached  England  that 
ii&th,  which  have  them  subject  to  &eir  sects,  the  armament  was  completely  disabled,  thegov- 
and  unhappiness.''  (BBpedit.  MiapanAn  Angh  emment  ordered  its  own  ships  to  be  laid  up; 
Yera  JOetoripUo^  A,  2>.  1588.)  The  fullest  ac-  but  Lord  Howard,  the  admiral,  opposed  this  or- 
coont  of  this  armament  is  given  in  a  book  pub-  der,  set  sail  for  Oorunna,  learned  the  truth,  and, 
Bshed,  about  the  time  it  set  sail,  by  order  of  on  his  return,  continued  warlike  preparations. 
Philip,  under  the  title  La  Feliomma  Armada  Soon  after,  being  informed  that  the  armada 
qv»  el  Bty  Don  FeUne  nuestro  Sen&r  fnando  had  hove  in  sight,  he  weighed  anchor  and  ao- 
wntar  en  el  Puerto  de  IMoa  1588.  Heehapor  oompanied  it  on  its  way  up  the  channel,  harass- 
FeAro  de  Pax  Solas.  A  copy  of  this  work  was  ing  the  Spanish  ships  whenever  an  opportunity 
procured  for  Lord  Burleigh,  so  that  the  English  presented  itself  The  Spaniards,  in  the  mean 
government  was  beforehand  acquainted  with  time,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  keep- 
every  detail  of  the  en>edition.  (This  copy,  con-  ing  as  dose  together  as  possible.  In  the  vari* 
taining  notes  up  to  March,  1588,  is  now  in  the  ous  minor  engagements  which  took  place,  the 
British  museum.)  The  fleet  is  therein  stated  handier  ships,  more  numerous  crews,  and  better 
to  have  consisted  of  65  galleons  and  large  ships,  seamanship  of  the  English,  always  gave  them 
95  WToe  of  800  to  700  tons,  19  tenders  of  70  to  the  victory  over  the  clumsy  and  undermanned 
100  tons,  13  small  frigates,  4  galeasses  and  4  Spanish  galleons,  crowded  as  they  were  with 
galleyn,  in  all  180  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  soldiers.  The  Spanish  artillery,  too,  was  very 
of  75,868  tons.  They  were  armed  with  2,481  badly  served,  and  almost  always  planted  too 
guns,  of  which  1,497  were  of  bronze,  mostly  frill  high.  Off  Calais  the  armada  cast  anchor,  wait- 
cannon  (48  pdrs.),  culverines  (long  80  and  20  ing  for  the  duke  of  Parma^s  fleet  to  come  out  of 
pdrsw),  &o. ;  the  ammunition  consisted  of  123,-  the  Flemish  harbors;  but  it  soon  received  word 
790  round  shot  and  5,175  cwt.  of  powder,  giv-  that  his  ships,  being  unfit  for  fighting^  could  not 
ing  about  50  rounds  per  gun,  at  an  average  come  out  until  the  armada  had  passed  the 
<duurge  of  4}  lbs.  The  ships  were  manned  with  straits  and  driven  off  the  Anglo-Dutch  blockad- 
8,062  sailors,  and  carried  19,295  soldiers  and  180  ing  squadron.  It  accordingly  weighed  again, 
prieeta  and  monks.  Mules,  carts,  &c.,  were  on  but,  when  in  sight  of  Dunkirk,  was  becidmea 
Doflid  to  move  the  field  artillery  when  landed.  The  between  the  English  fleet  on  one  side  and  the 
whole  was  provisioned,  according  to  the  above  Dutch  on  the  other.  Lord  Howard  prepared 
authority,  for  6  months.  This  fleet,  unequalled  fire-ships,  and  when,  during  the  night  of  Aug.  7, 
in  ita  time,  was  to  proceed  to  the  Flemish  coast,  the  breeze  sprang  up  again,  he  sent  8  of  t£em 
where  another  army  of  80,000  foot  and  4,000  among  the  enemy.  They  produced  a  perfect 
horse,  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  was  to  em-  panic  in  the  Spanish  fleet.  Some  ships  weighed 
bark,  under  its  protection,  in  flat-bottomed  anchor,  some  cut  their  cables,  driftmg  before 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  man-  the  wind ;  the  whole  fleet  got  into  confusion, 
ned  by  sailors  brought  from  the  Baltia  The  several  ships  ran  foul  of  each  other  and  were 
whole  were  then  to  proceed  to  England.  In  that  disabled.  By  morning  order  was  far  from  be- 
oountry  Queen  Elizabeth  had,  by  vigorous  exer-  ing  restored,  and  the  several  divisions  were 
tions,  increased  her  fleet  of  originaBy  80  ships,  scattered  far  and  wide«  Then  Lord  Howard, 
to  some  180  vessels  of  various  sizes,  but  gener-  reinforced  as  he  was  by  the  ships  equipped  by 
ally  inferior  in  that  respect  to  those  of  the  Span-  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  also  by  the  blockad- 
iards.  They  were,  however,  manned  by  17,600  ing  squadron  under  Lord  Byron,  and  ably  sec- 
sailors,  and  therefore  possessed  &r  more  numer-  onded  bv  Sir  Francis  Drake,  engaged  the  enemy 
ous  crews  than  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  English  at  4  A.  M.  The  battle,  or  rather  chase  (for  the 
military  force  was  divided  into  two  armies,  one,  English  were  evidently  superior  on  every  point 
.of  18,500  men,  under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  for  of  attack),  lasted  till  dark.  The  Spaniards 
immediately  opposing  the  enemy;  the  otber,  fought  bravely,  but  their  unwieldy  ships  were 
46,000,  for  the  defence  of  the  queen^s  person,  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  narrow  waters,  and 
According  to  a  MS.  in  the  British  museum,  en-  for  a  moving  fight.  They  were  completely  de- 
tilJed  ^*  Details  of  the  EngUah  Force  Assembled  feated,  and  suffered  severe  loss.    The  Junotioa 
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with  the  duke  of  Panna's  transports  having  being  sitnated  immediatdy  above  the  loins,  to 
thus  been  foiled,  a  landing  in  England  by  the  whi^  re^^on  are  assigned  all  the  principal 
armada  alone  was  ont  of  the  question.  It  was  movements  of  animal  economy.  The  bncUer 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  provinons  on  or  helmet,  which  defends  the  head  of  the  ar- 
board  had  been  oonsamed,  and  as  aooess  to  madlHo,  has  no  ocmnection  of  any  sort  with  the 
Spanish  Flanders  was  now  impOBsible,  nothing  armor  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  neck  is  left 
remained  bat  to  return  to  Spam  to  lay  in  fresh  perfectly  free,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
stores.  (See  "Certain  Advertisements  ont  of  Ire-  completely  protected  by  the  projection  of  the 
land  Concerning  the  Losses  and  Distresses  Hap-  sknll-pieoe,  which  defends  the  nape  in  the  same 
pened  to  the  Spanish  K avie  on  the  Coast  of  Ire-  manner  as  was  done  by  the  corresponding  piece 
land,''  London,  1588— Examination  of  Emannei  of  an  ancient  h^met  of  the  middle  ages.  In- 
Fremosa,  who  served  in  the  San  Juan,  1,100  deed,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  defences 
tons,  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Ricalde).  The  pas-  of  this  singular  creature  bears  so  strong  a  relar 
sage  through  the  channel  being  also  closed  tion  to  those  of  the  man-at-arms  of  the  14th 
by  the  English  fleet,  nothing  remained  but  to  century,  that  if  it  were  not  the  inhabitant  of 
round  Scotland  on  their  way  home.  The  ar-  a  continent  unknown  to  the  armorers  who 
mada  was  but  little  harassed  by  the  fleet  of  equipped  those  doughty  knights  in  plate  and 
Lord  Seymour  sent  in  pursuit,  as  that  fleet  was  mail,  one  could  hardly  doubt  that  the  steel  ar- 
badly  supplied  with  ammunition  and  could  not  mor  of  the  Inmana  had  been  oopied  from  the 
venture  on  an  attack.  But  after  the  Span-  scaly  or  bony  panoply  of  the  quadruped ;  the 
iards  had  rounded  the  Orkneys  dreadful  storms  principal  feature  in  both  systems  being  the 
arose  and  dispersed  the  whole  fleet  Some  defence  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
ships  were  driven  back  as  £ur  as  the  coast  of  body  by  solid  and  inflexible  cuirasses  and  tui* 
Norway,  where  they  feU  on  the  rocks ;  oth-  lettes,  connected  by  flexible  coverings  to  the 
ers  foundered  in  the  North  sea,  or  struck  on  central  regions,  strong  enough  to  give  proteo- 
the  rocks  on  tbe  coast  of  Scotland  or  the  He-  tion,  yet  pliable  enough  to  permit  active  mo- 
brides.  Soon  after,  fresh  storms  overtook  tion.  Thelegsof  the  armadillos  are  extremely 
them  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  short  and  stout,  covered  with  scaly  plates,  frir- 
above  80  vessels  were  lost  Those  of  the  nished  with  powerfid  claws  for  burrowing  ia 
orews  who  escaped  on  shore  were  mostly  killed;  the  ground,  beneath  which  they  form  their 
about  200  were  executed  by  command  of  the  habitations,  and  guarded,  so  fru*  as  to  the  knees, 
lord  deputy.  Of  the  whole  fleet  not  more  by  the  defending  bucklers;  which  descend  so 
than  60  vessels,  and  those  in  the  most  shat-  low  as  to  make  a  complete  defence  to  the  belly 
tered  condition,  and  with  fleunine  on  board,  of  the  animal,  which  is  covered  only  with  a 
reached  Santander  about  the  middle  of  Sep-  rough  sUn,  from  which  originate  a  few  long 
tember,  when  the  plan  of  invading  England  coarse  hairs,  and  a  partial  one  to  the  thighs 
was  definitively  given  up.  and  Imees.  Except  in  one  species,  which  will 
ARMADILLO,  {diuyput^Lian.)  a  genus  of  the  be  named  heresdter,  the  armadillos  are  devoid 
dass  nuMimalict^  and  order  edentata^  forming  a  of  hair,  save  tiiat  above  mentioned,  and  a  few 
small  but  distinct  family,  intermediate  between  straggling  bristles,  which  proceed  firom  the  in- 
the  sloths  and  ant-eaters  and  havins  an  affinity  to  ner  skin,  between  the  jointed  plates  of  the  lum- 
the  fsonilies  of  Mamyphorns  and  iyrycteropu»,  bar  region.  The  tails  of  all  the  species  but  one 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  mo-  are  armed  with  annular  bands  similar  to  those 
lar  teeth  only.  The  armadillos  have,  however,  a  connecting  the  buckler^  and,  in  all,  are  adapted 
far  more  obvious,  though  possibly  lees  scientiflc  to  a  notch  cut  out  of  the  posterior  buckler  in 
characteristic,  in  their  singular  coat-armor,  by  order  to  receive  them.  Tlie  teeth  of  the  anna- 
which,  instead  of  hair,  their  whole  bodies  and  dillos  are  of  simple  cylindrical  fbrm,  varying 
head  are  covered  and  protected.  This  armor  from  Yor8tol7orl8in  number,  on  each  side 
consists,  in  all  the  spedes,  of  8  bony  bucklers,  of  each  Jaw,  and  are  so  arranged,  having  inter- 
all  composed  of  small  polygonal  plates  set  in  stices  between  them,  that  when  the  mouth  is 
juxtaposition  to  one  another,  but  neither  con-  closed  they  shut  one  into  the  other,  like  thoee 
neotea  by  joints  nor  separately  movable,  so  as  of  a  steel-trap.  They  have  variably,  in  the  dif- 
to  form  a  sort  of  mosaic  pavement  The  buck-  ferent  species,  4  or  5  toes  on  their  fore  feet,  and 
lers  which  cover  the  rump  and  shoulders  of  invariably  6  on  their  hind  feet  Their  eyes  are 
the  animal,  forming,  as  it  were,  each,  a  single  small,  their  ears  erect  and  pointed ;  and  they 
solid  piece,  are  cap&le  of  litUe  pliancy  or  mo-  have  elongated  snouts,  like  those  of  the  hog  or 
tion  save  what  is  allowed  during  the  lifb  of  the  ground-mole,  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  ground 
animal  by  the  partial  elasticity  of  the  thin  shell  m  search  of  roots  or  worms,  which  constitute  a 
or  crust  lubricated  by  the  animal  oils  which  portion  of  their  food.  They  are  mostly  noo- 
penetrate  it  These  budklers,  however,  are  tumal  in  their  habits,  though  a  few  of  the  spe- 
oonnected  by  a  number  of  transverse  movable  cies  go  abroad  by  day ;  perfectly  inoffensive ; 
bands,  composed  of  similar  plates  with  the  prin-  are  never  known  to  bite,  or  attempt  any  de- 
oipal  bucklers,  which  are  themselves  connected  fence;  but  when  pursued  immediately  com- 
by  the  soft  and  pliant  inner  skin  of  the  animal,  and  mence  burrowing,  which  they  do  with  such 
are  thus  rendersd  perfectly  accommodating  so  as  power  and  rapidity,  that  if  they  have  the  least 
to  admit  of  the  most  varied  and  rapd  motionsi  start,  they  easdy  evade  their  pursuers,  burying 
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theniBelyeB  to  any  depth  in  the  gronncL  from  division,  there  are  8  species ;  of  which  the  com- 
which  thej  can  only  be  expelled  by  introoncing  monest  is  the  daaypuspeba,  or  black  tata  of  Para- 
smoke  or  water  into  their  snbterranean  galleries,  gnay.  It  is  about  16  inches  in  lengt^  and  was 
8o  tenacious  is  their  hold  on  the  earth,  when  originally  known  under  the  appellations  of  the 
endeavoring  to  escape,  by  their  strong,  curved  7,  S.  and  9-banded  armadillo ;  8  species  being 
claws,  that|  if  seized  by  the  tail,  they  will  leave  maae  out  of  1.  The  other  species  of  this  group 
it  in  the  lumd  of  the  captor  rather  than  forego  are  the  mule  tatu,  so  called  from  the  length  of 
their  gran>.  The  ordinary  food  of  armadillos  its  ears,  and  the  tatu  eerdaduro.  hardly  distin- 
con^sts  01  fallen  fruits,  roots,  worms,  ants,  and  guishable  from  the  last,  except  by  the  breadth 
carrion.  Azara  states  that  where  armadillos  of  the  movable  bands,  and  the  size  of  the  croup 
abound,  ants  are  never  found,  since  those  ani-  buckler.  Of  the  aparas,  there  is  but  one  me- 
nials break  into  their  hills  and  devour  them  as  cies,  the  mataco,  which  nas,  in  general,  but  8 
greedily  as  do  the  true  ant-eaters.  They  are  also  bands  and  a  short,  blunt  tail,  covered  by  a  sin- 
said  to  break  into  the  graves  and  devour  the  gle  homy  crust.  The  encouberts  have  8  ffl>e- 
dead  bodies,  unless  protected  by  brickwork,  cies;  the  poyou,  or  yellow-footed  armadillo, 
Their  grinding  teeth  enable  them  only  to  feed  which  has,  usually,  but  7  or  8  movable  bands, 
on  soft  substances;  and,  therefore,  they  can  andiseasilyknownbyhis  triangular  snout,  flat 
devour  flesh  only  when  putrid.  Abundance  of  body,  and  short  legs;  the  hairy  armadillo,  re- 
this  disgnstinff  food  they  find,  at  all  seasons,  on  markable  for  its  more  copious  growth  of  bristles 
the  pampas  of  South  America,  where  thousands  from  between  the  movable  bands,  and  from  its 
of  cattle  are  slaughtered  weekly,  for  the  sake  of  practice  of  burrowing  into  the  bodies  of  dead 
&eir  hides  alone,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  the  horses,  at  whatever  spot  is  first  decomposed, 
plains.  On  this  food  the  armadillos  become  and  remaining  within  them  until  all  the  flesh  is 
immensely  tat,  when  they  are  esteemed  a  great  consumed,  and  nothing  left  but  the  skeleton 
delicacy,  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  by  the  and  hide ;  and,  lastly,  the  pichiy,  which  is  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  residents;  and  are  served  smallest  of  all  the  armadillos.  The  kabassous 
im,  roasted  whole  in  their  sheUs,  as  one  of  the  has  but  one  species,  the  tatouaay,  or  wounded 
choicest  culinary 'luxuries  of  the  country.  The  armadillo,  so  called  by  the  Indians  from  an  idea 
armadillos  were  formerly  classified  according  that  the  scaly  covering  of  its  tail,  which  is  na- 
to  the  number  of  the  jointed  bands  between  the  ked  and  looks  raw,  has  been  torn  off  by  vio- 
more  solid  portions  of  their  armor ;  and  were  lence.  The  last  subdivision  of  armadillos,  the 
named  after  the  same  supposed  diaracteristio,  priodontes,  has,  likewise,  but  one  species,  the 
as  it  might  be,  the  3-banded,  8-banded,  or  16-  dasyptu  gigaSy  or  g^eat  armadillo  of  Guvier.  It 
banded  armadillos.  It  has  subsequently,  how-  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  being  8  feet  8  inches 
ever,  been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  bands  in  length;  for  its  movable  bands,  12  or  18  in 
is  not  a  specific  distinction ;  but  varies  accord-  number,  composed  of  rectangular  plates ;  for 
ing  to  age,  sexual  difference,  and,  perhaps,  in-  the  thickness  of  its  tul  at  the  base ;  and  for  the 
dividual  formation.  They  have,  therefore,  been  spiral  Unes  of  the  scales  by  which  it  is  defended, 
arranged  by  Guvier  in  5  small  groups,  aooordiuff  All  the  armadillos  are  inhabitants  of  South 
to  ttie  arrangement  of  their  teeth,  toes,  and  America,  being  found  dispersed  from  Quiana 
other  structural  differences.  1.  Thecachicames;  and  Bnusil,  over  the  pamp^  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  4  anterior  toes,  7  teeth  on  a  side,  above  and  south  as  far  as  Paraguay.  For  an  animal 
and  below,  a  pointed  muzzle,  and  a  long,  annu-  of  so  unwieldy  a  form  and  so  short-legeed,  the 
latedtail.  2.  The  aparas;  with  toes  and  tail  armadillo  runs  with  remarkable  speeo,  easily 
as  the  last  species,  but  with  9  or  10  teeth  on  outstrippiog  a  man;  and,  what  is  still  more 
each  fflde,  above  and  below.  This  animal  has,  worthy  of  remark,  although  the  females  in  no 
also,  the  power  of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball  like  species  have  more  than  4  mamma,  and  in  some 
a  hedgehog,  in  which  condition  it  has  been  but  2,  they  invariably  produce  6  or  8,  or  even 
thrown  over  precipices  without  receiving  any  10,  young  at  a  birth,  bearpig  but  once  in  a  sea- 
ii^ury.  8.  The  encouberts ;  with  5  anterior  toes  son— the  former  feature  being  almost  an  anomaly 
and  9  or  10  teeth,  throughout.  In  ad^tion,  in  natural  history ;  as  the  number  of  the  young 
however,  they  have  2  teeu  on  the  intermaxil-  produced  at  a  birth,  in  any  species,  may  be  cal- 
lary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  resembling  inci-  culated,  generally,  unless  in  exceptional  cases, 
Bors,  in  which  they  differ,  not  only  from  all  by  the  number  of  teats  on  the  dam,  almost  to  a 
armadillos,  but  from  all  the  order  edentatct,  certainty. 

^  The  kabassous;  which  have  6  toes  both  before  ARMAGEDDON.    Within  the  ancient  ter- 

and  behind,  but  the  claws  obliquely  arranged,  ritorial  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  the 

so  as  to  give  them  unusual  power  in  burrowing  celebrated  Mount  Garmel,  at  the  foot  of  which, 

and  clinging  to  the  soil  when  seized.    They  and  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 

have  9  or  10  teeth,  throughout ;  and  their  tails  of  Esdraelon,  lay  the  dty  of  Megiddo,  which, 

are  undefended  by  armor,  as  in  the  other  spe-  true  to  its  ma^iificent  name  (*'  the  city  that 

des.    6.  The  priodontes;   or  last  subdivision  spoils"),  had  been  the  witness  of  many  san- 

of  tiie  armadillos,  in  addition  to  the  unequal  guinary  and  disastrous  conflicts.    Bobinson,  in 

toes  and  enormous  daws  of  the  kabassous,  have  his  *^  Biblical  Researches"  (1888),  expressed  ^  his 

from  22  to  24  small  teeth,  throuf^out,  on  each  conviction  that  the  dty  now  known  as  Lqjj&u, 

iide  of  all  the  jaws.   Of  the  caduoam^  or  first  and  to  the  BomaDs  as  Legio,  occupies  the  site 
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of  the  ancient  Megiddo.  This  conviotion  was  him  prisoner;  Joined  the  Blsek  Prince  to  re- 
strengthened  by  his  last  visit  to  the  same  re-  establish  Don  redro  lY.  on  the  throne  of  Cas- 
gion  in  1852.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  tile,  and  died  in  1878.  II.  Bbhnabd  YII.  made 
grounded  on  the  similarity  of  the  topography  himself  known  by  his  enterprise  and  audacity 
assigned  to  Megiddo  by  tiiie  Boriptnre  writers  in  southern  France ;  but  when  the  murder  of 
wit£  that  of  Legio,  as  described  by  Jerome  and  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  ctf  Charles 
Eusebiua,  and  with  that  of  LeJQi^n;  as  also  YL,  by  the  emissaries  of  John  the  Fearless, 
on  certain  architectural  remains  found  by  him  duke  of  Burgundy,  left  the  Orleanists  witiiout  a 
in  the  latter  city.  If  Megiddo  is  at  length  chief,  he  married  his  daughter  to  young  Charles 
identified,  we  find  in  its  topography  a  reason  of  Orleans,  and  became  the  leader  of  tiie  £ko* 
for  its  renown  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  tion  which  henceforth  assumed  the  name  of 
as  also  for  the  tact  that  the  Israelites,  although  Armagnao.  He  succeeded  in  seizing  on  Paris, 
so  aggressive,  never  willingly  Joined  battle  on  which  he  governed  with  an  iron  rule.  At  last 
the  plains  of  Esdraelon,  and  when  they  did,  the  Parisians  became  tired  of  his  tyranny,  and 
were  almost  always  unsucoessfia].  On  this  by  treason  delivered  the  ci^  into  me  hands  of 
plain,  *'  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  took  place  L^Ile-Adam,  one  of  the  Burgnndian  chiefe. 
the  battle  of  Kishon,  whose  result  is  celebrated  Bernard  hid  himself  for  a  while,  but  was  finally 
in  the  refrain  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  battle  betrayed  by  a  mason,  to  whom  he  had  confided, 
of  Jezreel,  in  which  Gideon  triumphed  over  the  and  was  put  into  prison.  A  few  days  later, 
Hidianitee,  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  where  Baul  June,  1418,  the  jails  were  mobbed  by  the  Bur- 
was  defeated  and  siun  by  the  Philistines,  and  gnndian  populace,  when  all  the  Armagnaos 
finally,  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  in  which  Josiah  were  mmdered,  Bernard  among  the  rest. — ^HI. 
experienced  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  Pha-  John  Y.,  son  of  John  lY.,  born  toward  1420, 
raoh  Necho.  Megiddo  and  Esdraelon  are  clas«  made  himself  notorious  by  the  rashness  of  his 
sic  ground  in  the  history  of  war,  consecrated  uncontrollable  passions,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  strife  from  Joshua  to  Napoleon — ^for  here,  to  marry  his  own  sister,  Jane  Isabella,  who  had 
too,  was  the  last  fierce  fight  of  the  crusaders  been  engaged  to  King  Henry  YI.  of  England. 
wiib.  the  victorious  Saladin,  and  here  Bona*  This  monstrous  crime  was  nutde  a  pretext  by 

Sarte  defeated  the  Syrians  in  1799.    Armaged-  Charles  YII.  for  depriving  him  of  his  posses> 

on  was  not  probably  the  name  of  any  particu-  sions,  which  were  afterward  restored  to  him 

lar  mountain  peak,  but  the  general  title  applied  by  Louis  XI.    Notwithstanding  this  kindness, 

to  the  elevated  table-land  of  ^draelon,  and  John  entered  the  league  of  the  public  weal, 

so  called  because  Megiddo  was  the  principal  and  Louis  resolved  to  take  revenge  on  him. 

military  post  of  the  entire  plain,  the  term  The  count  was  obliged  to  seek  a  rerage  in  Ara* 

Ar-Mageddon  signifying  *' mountain  of  Megid-  gon.    A  few  years  later,  he  succeeded  again  in 

do.*'    Armageddon  was,  therefore,  the  great  regaining  possession  of  his  territory  by  entering 

battle  field  of  Palestine.    In  the  mountainous  into  an  aJlianoe  with  the  duke  of  Guyenne,  the 

north  the  Israelites  gained  a  speedy  possession,  younger  brother  of  Louis  XI.    The  forbearance 

but  the  superior  cavalry  of  the  level  south  de-  of  the  king  was  exhausted :  he  sent  against  the 

fended  the  occupancy  of  the  original  owners,  count  the  cardinal  of  Alby,  who  besieged  John 

Armageddon  was  the  boundary  line  between  the  in  the  castle  of  Lectoure,  forced  him  to  surren- 

foes.    How  beaudfuUy  in  this  light  does  tlie  der,  and  had  him  perfidiously  murdered  under 

Apocalyptic  vision  (Rev.  xvi.  16)  describe  God  the  eyes  of  his  own  wife.    The  unfortunate 

as  summoning  his  foes  to  a  place  called  Arma-  woman  herself  being  pregnant,  was  obliged  to 

geddon,  to  ^^  Uie  battle  of  the  great  day  of  Gk>d  drink  of  a  poison  which  loUed  both  hersdf  and 

Almighty.'*  her  unborn  child,  1478. 

ABMAGH,  a  city,  borough,  and  parish  of       ABMAND,  Chablbs,  ofiarquis  de  la  Rouarie, 

Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  a  French  officer,  who  served  in  the  Ameri- 

the  arcniepiscopal  seat  of  the  Irish  primate.    It  can  army  during  the  revolutionary  war.     He 

is  well  buflt,  has  a  public  library  and  an  obser-  received  the  commission  of  colonel  in  May, 

vatory.    Between  the  6th  and  9th  centuries  1777.    In  1781  he  went  to  France  to  obtain 

there  was  here  a  celebrated  school  of  divinity  supplies,  but  returned   in  time   to  join   the 

and  letters,  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  army  at  Yorktown.    In  1783,  at  the  solid- 

students.    Pop.  8,849.  tation  of  Washington,  congress  gave  him  the 

ARMAGNAO,  the  name  of  an  ancient  fami-  appointment  of  general  of  brigade.    He  after- 

ly  of  Gascon  sovereign  princes.    Ywy  power-  ward  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  took 

fnl  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  they  part  in  the  French  revolution.    He  was  present 

were  finally  broken  down  by  the  implacable  at  the  bloody  massacres  of  La  Yend^e,  but  on 

Louis  XI.    Some  of  them  deserve  to  be  spe«  hearing  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.  was 

cially  noticed.    I.  John  L,  count  of  Armagnao,  completely  overwhelmed ;  his  health  gave  way, 

aided  the  count  of  £u,  high  constable  of  France  and  he  died  Jan.  80, 1798. 
in  the  war  against  the  English,  in  Gascony  and        ARMANSPERG,  Josbfb  Lottib,  count  von, 

Guyenne ;  was  president  of  the  estates  of  Lm-  president  of  the  resency  instituted  over  Greece, 

guedoc  in  1855,  and  refused  to  pass  under  Eng-  after  her  independence  of  Tmrkey  was  estab- 

Bsh  dominion  after  the  treaty  of  Bretigny ;  lished,  bom  Feb.  28, 1787,  in  Lower  Bavaria, 

made  war  against  the  oount  of  Foix,  who  took  &ed  April  8, 1868.     He  stadied  at  the  uni* 
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Teratty  of  Landshnt,  and  in  1808  entered  the  of  the  arm&tol  chieftains  who  most  distingnished 

ciyil  service.    In  the  wars  of  1818,  '14  he  was  themselves  in  this  war,  were  Eostrates,  the 

eommiasioner  of  Bavaria  in  the  allied  army,  leader  of  500  men ;  Zongas,  killed  in  1827  be- 

and  belonged  to  the  board  which  governed  the  fore  Athens ;  Karaiskaskes,  leader  of  600  men, 

oonqnered  regions  on  the  Rhine.  In  1815  he  par-  and  who  perished  nnder  the  walls  of  Athens; 

tidpated  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  was  one  of  Kaltzodemosj  killed  before  Missolonghi ;  Od  js- 

the  plenipotentiaries  with  the  aUied  army  during  sens,  £aratasso,  and  Marco  Bozzaris,  the  com- 

the  occupation  of  iVande,   and  administered  mander  of  the  Snliotes. 

a  large  district  of  that  country.    From  1816  to  ARMENIA,  a  country  occupying  the  north- 

1828  he  occupied  various  elevated  offices  in  east  portion  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  lying  S.  E.  of 

Bavaria,  and  gave  proof  of  great  activity,  de-  the  Black  sea,  having  a  trend  of  N.  W.  and 

einon,  and  organizing  capacity.    In  1825  he  8.  E.,  with  an  angle  of  45^  from  lat.  87^  80'  to 

was  chosen  president  of  the  chamber  of  depu-  41^  81'  K,  and  comprising  an  area  of  49,096 

ties,  and  became  leader  of  the  moderate  opposi-  sq.  m.    Ancient  Armenia  was  somewhat  more 

tion.    King  Louis^  on  ascending  the  throne,  extensive,  though  its  boundaries,  especially  the 

intmated  Armansperg  with  projecting  and  car-  western  and  southern,  for  lack  of  natural  deter- 

rying  out  various  reforms,  and  finally  made  him  minations,  were  in  almost   constant   change 

his  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  of  foreign  during  the  political  struggles  of  which  it  was 

affieurs.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  the  arena  for  nearly  2,000  years.    Taken  in  a 

German  ZoUverein.    He  constantly  cared  for  wide  acceptance  as  to  time,  ancient  Armenia 

the  material  interests  of  his  country,  and  for  may  be  bounded,  or  rather  indicated,  as  ex- 

the  advancement  of  the  positive  sciences.    He  tending  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates 

was  ever  a  stem  opponent  of  the  Catholics  in  (until  190  B.  0.,  a  part  of  Armenia^  known 

Bavaria,  both  in  the  royal  council  and  in  the  then  as  Armenia  Minor,  was  on  the  west  of  the 

chambers.     In  this  conflict  he  forfeited  the  Euphrates ;  soon  after  the  division  it  was  ab- 

confidence  of  the  king,  who  was  led  to  be-  sorbed  into  the  neighboring  states)  to  the  Koor- 

lieve  that  Armansperg  aimed  to  make  a  tool  of  distan  mountains,  and  from  the  Black  sea  to 

the  sovereign.    He  then  retired  into  private  the  Buhtan,  whidi  divided  it  from  the  country 

life,  but  was  recalled  by  the  king  to  take  the  of  the  E^arduchians.    Thus  indicated,  Armenia 

regency  of  Greece  during  the  minority  of  King  includes  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Euphrates  so 

Otho,  according  to  the  protocol  signed  M^  7,  far  soutibi  as  the  modern  town  of  Bir  in  Meso- 

1832,  in  London,  by  the  great  powers,     with  potamia,  the  northern  half  of  the  valley  of 

his  royal  ward  he  hmded  in  Nauplia  toward  the  Tigris^  the  western  slope  of  the  Koordistan 

end  of  Jan.  1838.    He  was  created  chancellor  mountains,  the  entire  basin  of  the  Tchoruk,  and 

of  state,  and  ruled  until  1887,  with  almost  the  head- water  valley  of  the  £oor.    Itisanele- 

limitiess  power.     His  administration  was  in  vated  table  land  (being  part  of  the  great  plateau 

many  respects  beneficial,  but  he  finally  became  of  Iran),  supporting  on  the  western  slope  of  the 

unpopular  with  the  nation,  the  sovereign,  and  Koordistan  mountains  the  lake  Van,  at  an  eleva- 

the  roreign  diploniatists,  tnen  all-powerful  in  tion  of  5,467  feet  above  the  sea-level.    It  Is 

Atiiens,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  the  English  minis-  well  watered  by  5  principal  rivers  (Euphrates, 

ter,  alone  excepted.    He  was  dismissed  in  Feb.  Tigris,  Koor,  Area,  and  Tchoruk),  and  their  tribu- 

1887,  left  Athens  in  March,  returned  to  Ba-  taries,  which  find  their  way  into  the  Black  and 

varia^  and  retired  to  country  life  on  his  estates.  Caspian  seas,  and  the  Persian  gulf,  traversed  by 

ABMATOLIO  (Mod.  Gr.  dpfutroKunf^  land  of  8  lofty  chains  of  mountains  (Bin  Gheul,  a  branch 

anna),  the  name  given  to  18,  or,  according  to  of  the  Oanoasian  in  the  north,  the  Taurus  in  the 

others,  to  17  districts^  situated  amid  the  moun-  south,  and  the  Koordistan  on  the  east),  and  in- 

taina  of  northern  Greece,  and  subject  each  to  terspersed  with  numerous  lakes.    In  geological 

the  authority  of  an  annatoL     The  armatols  aspect  it  gives  indications,  by  the  trap  and  por* 

were  Christian  captains  who,  after  the  estab-  phyritic  composition  of  its  mountains,  and  the 

liahment  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe,  suo-  evident  volcanic  character  of  the  higher  peaks, 

eeeded  in  maintaining  themselves  independent  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  mighty  up- 

in  the  pos^eesion  of  inaccessible  mountain  de-  heaval.    Volcanic  action  is  not  yet  extinct,  an 

filesL    The  armatolics  of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  eruption  of  Anurat  having  occurred  in  1840. 

Theeaaly,  were  the  last  refuge  of  the  liberty  and  Armenia  abounds  in  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper, 

indepenaence  of  old  Greece,  and  they  preserved,  rock  salt,  and  mineral  waters.    Trap  and  por« 

during  centuries,  the  germ  of  the  regeneration  phyry  are  principally  confined  to  the  nortii — 

of  the  Hellenic  nation.    The  warlike  chiefe  of  the  salt  formations  are  central.    The  principal 

these  districts  became  more  and  more  formida-  lake  is  Van,  which  lies  in  a  basin  formed  by 

ble  to  the  Porte,  and  their  bold  attacks  obliged  the  Koordistan,  Kareh,  Amadiah,  and  Taurus 

the  paabas,  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen«  mountains,  and  has  an  area  of  S,000  sq.  m. 

tnry,  to  treat  with  them,  and  upon  condition  of  The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe.    Winter  lasts 

tiieir  peaceful  conduct  to  allow  their  right  to  from  October  to  May,  the  summer  is  short  and 

govern  their  mountain  country.     These  ad*  warm,  and  the'transitions  of  temperature  are 

vanoes  enoonraged  the  armatols,  who  daily  in-  abrupt    It  is,  nevertheless,  generally  regarded 

eretsed  in  power,  till  under  theur  direction  the  by  travellers  as  a  healthy  region.    Its  agricul* 

war  of  Greek  independence  broke  out.    Those  tural  resources  are  good,  but  a  large  portion  of 
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the  land  is  nnimproTed*    It  is  best  adapted  to  tresses  of  Armenia  did  not  end  even  here, 

cereal  products  and  grazing.   Its  principal  cities  From  682  she  was  the  arena  oi  a  violent  stmg^ 

are:  1.  Erzronm,  sitoated  on  the  head- waters  gle  between  tiie  Gredan  and  Mohammedaa 

oi  the  Kara  So,  founded  in  416,  an  important  powers,  till  867,  when  the  Mohammedans  ob- 

militarj  station  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  tained  poeseasion.    Soon  after,  tluron^  the  in- 

and  now  under  the  Turks,  and  a  halting  place  trignes  of  Adidod,  commenced  the  Bacrattde 

for  caravans.    Pop.  40,000.    It  is  in  the  present  dynasty,  which  continued  till  1079,  'n^en  it 

pashalic  of  the  same  name.    2.  Kara,  ntuated  was  bron^t  to  a  close  by  tiie  assassination  of 

m  the  pashalic  of  Kars,  100  miles  east  and  north  the  last  prince  of  the  line,  and  Armenia  suffered 

of  Erzroum,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Aras,  a  triple  dismemberment  to  the  Greeks,  TurkSi 

and  has  a  military  importance.    It  was  o^  andKoords.  An  inconsiderable  emigration  after* 

tnred  by  the  Russians  in  1866,  but  was  restored  ward  established  a  principality  north  of  Oiiioia, 

hj  treaty,  soon  after.    Pop.  12,000.    8.  Moosh,  important  only  in  history  from  Hie  aid  it  ren- 

situated  on  the  Murad  Ohai,  88  miles  south  of  dered  to  the  crusades,  a  centuir  later,    lliis 

Erzroum,  in  the  pashalic  oi  Van.    It  has  some  principality  was  subjugated  by  the  Mamelukes 

manufacturing  importance,  and  is  the  seat  of  in  the  14m  century,  and  thus  ends  Armeniaa 

some  western  traae.    Pop.  7,000.    4.  Bayazid,  nationality.    Since  that  time  the  Armeniana 

situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  pashalic  have  been  simply  plunder  for  any  nation  which 

of  Van.    Pop.  2,000.    6.  Van,  on  the  lake  of  has  had  a  surplus  of  brute  force  to  expend, 

the  same  name.    Van  has  some  importance  Overrun  bv  the  Ottomans  (1688),  by  the  Per- 

from  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  &brics,  tiie  sians  (1604),  Armenia  has  arrived  at  a  second 

raw  cotton  being  imported  from  Persia.    6.  Ba-  tripartite  division  to  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Per- 

toum,  situated  on  the  Black  sea,  near  the  month  sia.    Of  this  division  Mount  Ararat  is  the  de- 

of  the  Tchomlc,  in  the  pashalic  of  Kars.    7.  parting  point,  the  Russian  power  extending  to 

Bitlis.  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  pasha-  the  north  ana  east,  and  forming  her  trans-(^- 

lie  of  Van. — ^The  Armenians  call  tJieniselves  casian  territorv — the  Perdan  to  the  east  and 

HaikBy  from  Haig^  whom  tbcnr  assign  to  the  south,  over  the   province  of  Arubnan,  and 

time  of  Belns  (2200  B.  0.),  and  consider  a  de-  Turkey  to  the  north  and  west,  making^  the 

scendant  of  Japhet.     They  relate  that  E[aig  pashalics  of  Erzroum,  Trebizond,  Van,  ISars^ 

emigrated  to  Armenia  on  account  of  the  op-    and  Diarbekir.    

pressions  of  Belns.  Herodotus  considers  the  ARMENIAIT  OUUROH.  Though  OhrisUan- 
Armenians  of  Phrygian  origin,  Strabo  of  Thes-  ity  was  known  in  Armenia  so  early  as  the  2d 
salian.  They  derived  the  name  oi  Arm«[iian8,  century,  it  was  not  until  the  4th  century  that  it 
or  Aramides,  from  Aram,  who  lived  about  800  may  be  regarded  as  having  obtained  a  foothold, 
years  after  Haig,  and,  by  his  warlike  exploits.  In  802  Tirldates,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidie,  and 
first  gave  his  subjects  political  importance,  and  many  of  the  Armenian  nobles,  embraced  the 
so  a  name.  But  they  soon  lost  their  political  Christian  faith,  and  in  819  he  was  confirmed  as 
importance,  under  his  son,  and  became  tribu-  tlie  pontiff  of  Armenia.  Ohristianity  thus  became 
tary  to  Assyria,  until  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen-  the  estabKshed  religion  of  the  land.  In  theology 
tury  B.  0.,  when  they  again  became  independ-  the  Armenian  church  was  at  first  Augustinian, 
ent.  This  independence  they  maintained  un-  adopting  the  Apostolic,  NicenC)  and  Atbanasian 
til  826  B.  0.,  when  they  became  subject  to  cre^  Later  in  her  history  (6th  centuryX 
Macedonia  for  180  years,  and  again  (190  B.  0.)  Monophysitic  views  were  introduced  into  An- 
free,  aviuling  themiselves  of  a  defeat  of  Antio-  menia  by  Jacob  Barodeus,  which  led  to  a  schism 
ehus  the  Gkeat  by  the  Romans.  Annenia  was  in  the  church,  the  Monophysitic  branch,  which 
now  divided  into  Mi^or  and  Minor  Armenia,  and  was  the  majority,  of  course  separating  them- 
govemed  respectively  by  two  Armenian  nobles^  selves  from  the  communicm  of  the  Roman 
Artaxias  and  Zariadras.  Zariadras  soon  lost  the  church.  The  two  parties  were  violently  op- 
independence  of  Armenia  Minor  ^n  the  fidl  of  posed  to  each  other,  though  differing  but  slight- 
ICthridates) ;  Armenia  Migor  remained  quietly  ly  in  opinion.  The  schismatics  lolrmed  the 
under  the  government  of  the  Arsacidao  until  84  absorption  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  into 
B.  C,  fit>m  which  time  she  became  the  sulgect  tJie  divine — ^the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  arena  of  perpetual  struggles  between  the  from  the  Father  alone — ^redemption  from  origi- 
Romans  and  rersians,  with  various  fortunes  to  nal  sin  by  tibe  sacrifice  of  Christ — its  appropri- 
herself,  until  A.  D.  887,  when,  by  compact  be-  ation  by  baptism — and  redemption  from  actual 
tween  Theodosius  and  Sapores,  the  disputed  sin  by  penance  and  auricular  confession.  They 
territory  was  peacefdlly  partitioned.  Over  adhere  to  the  7  sacraments  ofthe  Roman  church, 
eastern  Armenia,  Sapores,  through  motives  of  perform  baptism  by  a  trine  immersion,  believe  in 
policy,  appointed  as  viceroy  a  descendant  of  the  the  mediation  of  saints,  the  adoration  of  images 
Arsacidie.  But  in  leas  than  40  years  this  last  and  transubstantiation,  and  administer  the  holj 
vestige  of  independence  passed  away,  and  Persia  communion  in  both  kinds  to  laymen.  They  deny 
now  directed  her  energies  to  eradicate  the  purgatorial  penance,  and  yet  think  the  prayers  o^ 
Christian  religion  fix>m  her  subjugated  province,  the  pious  will  help  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  the  doctrines  of  Their  faith  has  evidently  less  of  the  ascetic  ^laa 
Zoroaster,  and  then  religious  persecution  added  that  of  the  conservative  party.  The  religions 
its  weight  to  politioal  oppressum.    But  the  dis-  disBenBions,and  more  particularly  the  political  op- 
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preasioDB  of  Axmeiua,  have  fioatteied  the  Anne-  oeived  its  most  marked  feafcnrea,  fljntaotioal  and 
man  church  in  a  second  Jewish  dispersion.   But  orthographical,  from  beyond  the  Archipelago, 
in  church  polity  thejr  are  subject  to  a  central  The  ulterior  purpose  of  Mesrob,  in  reducing 
Oatholieos  or  patriarch.     Since  the  Bnasian  the  language  to  a  new  alphabet,  was  the  pnbli- 
conquest  of  Eriwan^  the  Oatholieos  resides  at  cation  of  an  Armenian  !Bible.    This  was  com- 
Eriwan,  is  proposed  by  the  archbishops  from  menced  A.  D.  411,  and  was  the  work  of  nearly 
among  their  number,  and  is  appointed  by  the  half  a  century  with  Mesrob  and  his  three  sons, 
Mnperor.    There  are  seven  de^prees  of  the  Arme-  whom  he  had  educated  especially  for  the  task. 
nian  clergy:   1,  the  priesthiwd;   2,  the  arch-  Many  works  were  about  this  period  translated 
deaoona;    8^  the   snbdeacons;   ^  the   torch-  from  the  Greek  into  the  Armenian  tongue, 
bearers;    6,  the  exorcists;    6,  me   readers;  The  c(«ipletion  of  MesroVs  Bible  gave  a  pow- 
7,  the  doorkeepers.    The  offices  of  these  seve-  erfol  impulse  to  Armenian  learning,  while  it 
ral  ranks  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  also  stamped  upon  that  learning  a  religious 
titles.    Owing  to  the  lack  of  asceticism  in  the  character  which  it  has  never  lost.    Then  came 
Armenian  church,  cloister  life  is  not  so  fr^uent  the  Monophysite  doctrines  into  the  Armenian 
as  under  the  Boman  Oatholio  fiail^.    The  piety  church,  through  the  misfflonaries  of  Julian  of 
of  the  Armenian  church  has,  for  the  last  100  HaHcamassus,  and  the  consequent  separation  of 
years,  taken  a  somewhat  practical  form  of  de-  the  Armenian  Ohristians  from  the  communion  of 
velopment,  in  the  labors  of  the  Mechitharists  to  the  Greek  church  by  the  council  of  Ohalcedon 
drculate  reli^ous  knowledge  among  the  mem-  (451).    From  the  6th  to  the  10th  century  is  the 
bers  of  their  commonion,  from  their  publishing  golden  age  of  Armenian  literature.    The  canse 
establishment  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice.    The  of  its  temporary  dedine  at  this  period  is  to  be 
K^hitharists  sprung   more  particularly  from  found  in  the  invasion  of  the  Arabians  in  865, 
the   conservative    branch   of   the   Armenian  when  many  of  the   inhabitants   were   con- 
church.    The  labors  of  Protestant  missionaries  verted  to  we  Mohammedim  fiuth,  and  many 
are  also  extending  among  them.  more  compelled  to  suffer  persecution  for  their 
ARMENIAN  LITERATURE.     The  Arme-  refrual  to  abjure  Ohnstianity.    For  the  next 
nians,  frx>m  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence,  200  years  Armenia  was  the  snbject  of  a  bitter 
throi^h  all  the  political  disasters  which  have  contention  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tnrks. 
signalized  their  history,  have  always  exhibited  But  when  after  the  fidl  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty, 
a  strong  love  for  a  national  literature,  and  a  and  the  sutgugatlon  of  Armenia  to  the  Greek 
persistent  tendency  toward  its  development,  empire,  the  new  Armenian  principality  was  es- 
Until  A.  D.  819,  the  Armenians  were  Parseea,  tabliahed  on  the  Mediterranean,  literature  again 
at  which  time  the  Olmstian  religion  was  intro-  revived,  and  until  the  14th  century  was  in  a 
duoed  among  them  by  Gregory  the  Blominated.  thriving  condition.    At  this  epoch  (1875)  the 
The  literature  of  Armenia,  until  the  Introduo-  territory  of  the  new  principality  which  had 
tion  of  Christianity,  is  contained  in  a  few  songs  until  ^at  time  been  held  by  the  Mamelokes, 
or  ballads,  which  have  been  collected  by  Moses  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Ottomans,  and 
of  Chorene,  and  Armenian  civilization  was  only  the  Armenians  were  again  driven  from  their 
that  which  oonld  be  wrought  out  by  the  Zoro-  homes,  and  scattered,  liKe  the  Jews,  among  the 
asterian  philosophy.    The  new  faith  of  the  Ar-  nations  of  the  earth.     From  that  time,  the 
meniana  operated  favorably  and  powerfollv  on  Uteratmre  of  tibe  Armenians  has  almost  steadily 
their  literature.    At  the  epoch  of  the  Chris-  declined.    After  the  migration,  they  established 
tianit^  of  Armenia,  the  Grecian  language  and  themselves  in  Russia,  Germanv,  India,  Asia 
learning  were  exciting  the  profoundest  i^mira*  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt    Amid  all  the  disad- 
tion  and  esteem  of  the  eminent  divines,  and  of  vantages  of  their  position,  they  nevertheless 
the  church  generally.    The  attempt  was  making  preserve  not  only  a  great  unity  of  religious 
to  bring  the  results  of  Grecian  philosophy  to  udth,  but  the  same  unwearied  desire  to  sustain 
the  aid  of  Christian  theology,  as  the  fruit  of  a  national  literature.    But  it  is  at  present  limited 
which  so  many  modifications  crept  into  the  to  the  somewhat  unproductive  though  laudable 
popular  faith.    The  natural  result  of  this  great  efforts  of  the  Mechitharists,  who  (1700)  establish- 
attention  to  Greek  literature  was  immediatelv  ed  themselves  on  a  lagoon  in  the  Venetian  gol^ 
manifest  on  the  literary  history  of  Armenia.    A  where  they  have  a  printing  press,  front  which, 
multitude  of  Grecian  works  were  translated,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  they  have 
commented  upon,  and  their  philosophy  adopted,  issued  several  translations  of  important  religious 
Thus,  we  may  say  that  Armenian  literature  works,  such  as  those  of  Philo,  Chrysostom,  and 
erected  itself  upon  a  Grecian  basis.    About  this  St  BasiL    The  convent  and  printing  establiah- 
time  the  alphabet  of  88  characters,  in  present  ment  of  these  monks  is  on  the  island  of  San  Laza- 
uae  in  the  Armenian  language,  was  invented  by  ro.    The  monks  are  admirable  scholars.    They 
Mesroby  or,  according  to  hk  own  account,  was  now  publish  a  semi-monthly  paper  in  the  Arme- 
reoeived  by  him  from  heaven  in  a  dream.    In  nian  language,  which  is  circulated  and  read 
connection  with  its  introduction  the  language  among  the  scattered  fiunilies  of  the  Armenian 
naturally  underwent  many  modifications  boui  Mth.    The  articles  for  this  paper  are  original^ 
in  ordiography  and  syntax,  and  as  a  proof  of  and  written  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution, 
the  strong  Grecian  current  that  was  setting  in  They  are  also  from  time  to  time  translating 
upon  the  Armenian  mind,  the  language  has  re-  and  publishing  the  standard  works  of  Erano^ 
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Italy,  England,  and  Germany.  A  reoent  traveller  battie  of  Stor-kyro,  Feb.  15,  1714.  He  com* 
says  that  they  print  the  Armenian  creed,  which  manded  an  expedition  against  Norway  in  1718^ 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  Roman  church  in  bat  was  repulsed  in  endeavorins  to  captoro 
27  different  languagea,  all  in  one  volume.  ^^Iwaa  Drontheim.  After  the  death  of  Oharles,  he 
not  a  little  surprised,"  he  says,  '*  to  find  'Undo  attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  across  the  Nor- 
Tom's  Oabin'  transhtted  by  the  young  monk  wegian  mountains,  daring  the  severe  winter  of 
who  showed  us  through  the  establishment.  The  1718-'19,  and  was  overtoken  by  a  storm,  in 
library  of  this  institution  has  some  fine  numn-  which  more  than  600  of  his  men  were  frozen  to 
scripts  and  books.  We  were  shown  a  mana-  death.  Notwithstanding  his  repe^ed  misfor- 
script  copy  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Armenian  tunes^  he  was  appointed,  in  1785,  commander- 
language.  It  was  most  beautiftilly  executed."  in-chief  of  the  Finnish  army.  11.  GvstavMo- 
(Edwaids's^^  Random  Sketches  and  Notes  of  £u-  bixz^  baron,  a  Swedish  general,  bom  at  Fava 
ropean  Travel")  The  Armenian  literature  is  not  inFmland,  in  1757,  and  died  at  Tsarskoe-Sdo 
rich  in  poetiy.  A  little  sacred  poe^  is  all  it  in  1814  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
can  boast.  The  Armenian  language  is  by  some  against  Rusoa,  and  was  a  sreat  favorite  with 
writers  set  down  as  an  original  tongue,  by  Gustavus  HI.  He  rose  still  hi^er  in  his  favor 
others  a  mixed  dialect  from  4  languages,  and  so  by  his  efforts  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  aris- 
comparatively  modern.  It  is  lacking  in  en-  tocratic  party  to  which  Gustavus  was  strenn- 
phony,  owin^  to  an  abundance  of  consonants,  oualy  opposed,  and  bv  his  honorable  military 
deficient  in  distinctions  of  gender,  redundant  in  career.  Gustavus,  before  he  died,  not  only  ap- 
case,  inflections,  and  uses  articles  as  sofi&xeSi  pointed  him  governor  of  Stockholm,  but  also 
like  the  northern  and  leas  cultured  languages,  made  a  codicu  to  his  will  for  the  purpose  ot 
Byron  studied  the  Armenian  language  m  this  naming  him  member  of  the  council  of  regeyy 
convent  at  San  Lasaro.  His  study,  table,  and  during  the  minority  of  Gustavus  lY.  But  Gua- 
chair,  are  shown  to  visitors.    His  teacher  died  tavus  had  not  sufficient  strength  left  to  sign  his 

in  1854.  name  in  full  to  the  codicil ;  ne  could  on^  pat 

ARMERO  Y  FENERANDA,  Fbanoisoo,  a  his  first  initial  to  it     The  duke  of  SQder- 

Spanish  admiral  and  statesman,  bom  in  the  be-  mannland  who  had  been  previously  named  in 

ginning  of  the  present  century,  commenced  his  the  will  in  connection  with  the  regency,  availed 

naval  career  as  midshipman  in  1822.    He  was  himself  of  the  defective  signature  of  the  codicil^ 

S resent  at  the  2d  siege  of  Bilboa  bv  the  Oarlists,  to  repudiate  it,  and  actually  threw  it  into  tiie 

uring  the  civil  war  between  them  and  the  fire.    Nor  was  the  duke  contented  with  destroy- 

partisans  of  Queen  Christina,  and  for  his  conduct  ing  the  oodicU  and  nullifying  the  nomination  of 

on  that  occasion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  the  king ;  he  could  not  forget  the  preference 

lieutenant    He  was  soon  after  made  captain,  which  had  been  shown  to  Annfelt    There  waa 

and  raised  to  the  command  of  the  naval  division  etill  another  drcumstanoe  which  was  calculated 

of  Oatalonia.    In  1840  he  was  minister  of  ma-  to  incense  the  duke  against  Armfelt    He  was 

rine,  and  accompanied  the  qaeen  regent  and  in  love  with  a  young  noblewoman  connected 

Queen  Isabella  to  Valencia.    After  the  events  with  the  court  of  the  name  of  Von  RudenskOld, 

of  Barcelona  had  compelled  the  queen  regent  to  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  young  lady, 

quit  Spain,  he  retired  from  political  iSe,  but  &r  from  loving  him,  was  in  love  with  another, 

returned  to  it  in  1848,  and  waa  minister  of  andthat  other  the  same  man  who  had  alienated 

marine  under  the  administration  of  Narvaez,  from  him  the  good  will  of  his  king.    The  duke— 

and  afterward  under  that  of  Isturitz.    In  1848  who,  during  the  minority  of  Gustavas  IV.,  waa 

he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Span-  omnipotent  in  Sweden — was  bent  on  vengeance, 

ish  squadron  at  Ouba.    On  his  retum  to  Spain,  He  caused  the  younff  lady  to  be  sent  to  the 

be  took  a  place  in  the  Bravo  Murillo  cabinet  as  house  of  correction.  whUe  Armfelt  was  dismissed 

minister  of  marine,  but  resided  the  office  a  from  his  office  of  governor  and  removed  to 

short  time  before  the  dissolation  of  the  minis-  Naples,  ostensibly  as  ambassador  of  Sweden  at 

tnr.    In  1855  he  attained  by  seniority  the  rank  the  Sicilian  oourt^  but  really  for  the  purpose  of 

of  chief  admiral  of  the  fieet,  and  in  1857,  on  the  getting  him  ont  of  the  way  and  consummating 

retirement  of  Narvaez,  became  prime  minister  his  ruin  during  his  absence.    This  was  done  by 

of  Spain:    His  character  for  moderation,  frank-  indicting  him  for  treason,  branding  him  as  a 

ncBB,  and  integrity,  and  his  eminent  military  criminal,  confiscating  his  nroperty,  and  by  tak- 

and  administrative  services,  have  won  him  a  ing  awav  from  him  his  tiUes  and  his  pri^egea 

high  denee  of  respect  in  his  native  country.  as  a  nobleman.    A  requisition  for  his  arrest  was 

AR]iO*£LT.    I.  Kasl  Guar ap,  baron,  a  Swe-  sent  out  to  Naples,  and  it  was  even  said  that 

dish  general,  bom  Nov.  9,  1666.  in  Ingerman-  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Armfelf  a  life  by 

land,  at  that  time  a  province  oi  Sweden,  died  murderers  in  the  pf^  of  the  duke.    He  suo- 

Oot  20, 1786.    As  a  young  man  he  wrreA.  in  oeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  Naplea  and 

the  army  of  France  more  mBn  12  years,  greatly  proceeded  to  St  Petersburg,  but,  as  he  waa  not 

distinguishing  himself  by  braverr.     Me  took  very  fiavorably  received  by  the  Czar,  he  left 

part,  afterward,  in  the  wars  of  Oharles  XII.,  Russia  for  Grermany,  where  he  remained  ontil 

served  at  Pultowa,  and  directed  the  heroic  de«  1799,  when,  on  the  advent  of  Gustavus  IV. 

fence  of  Helsingfors  against  Peter  the  Great,  to  the  throne,  lie  was  allowed  to  return  to 

He  was  at  length  defeated  by  A^raxin  in  the  Stockholm,  reinstated  in  his  former  position, 
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appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  minins,  bat  the  doctrines  of  this  theologian  were 
in  1807  general  of  infantry.  After  having  more  Lutheran,  and  less  anti-Oalvinistio  tiian 
taken  a  leading  ]Mrt  in  the  war  in  Pomerania,  those  of  the  Arminian  parly.  It  is  difflcolt  to 
and  in  1808  against  Norway,  he  resigned  his  trace  the  history  of  Arminianism  correctly,  it 
office,  bat  intended  to  remain  in  Stockholm,  is  so  mixed  np  with  the  political  and  ciyil  in- 
when  a  liaison  with  the  fEunons  countess  Piper  terests  that  were  then  occupying  and  distorb- 
involved  him  again  in  difficolties  with  the  ing  the  United  Provinces,  in  their  straggles 
Swedish  police.  He  put  himself  under  the  pro-  with  Spain.  In  a  desperate  juncture  of  their 
taction  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  who  induced  Spanish  difficulties,  the  Netherlands  had  sent  an 
him  to  enter  the  service  of  Russia.  He  was  embassy-  both  to  the  French  and  English  courts, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  count  by  the  Rusdan  and  were  about  equally  divided  athome  as  to 
government,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  nni-  which  of  these  powers  l^ey  would  offer  the 
verdty  of  Abo,  member  of  the  Russian  senate,  sovereigntv  of  the  provinces.  The  counsels  for 
and  president  of  the  affidrs  of  Finland,  in  which  the  TSnglmh  throne  finally  prevailed,  and  a  dep- 
latter  country  he  died.  Though  he  possessed  utation  headed  by  Bameveldt,  the  grand  pen* 
many  eminent  qualities,  he  would  never  have  sionary,  made  a  formal  dfer  of  the  Nether- 
become  so  extensively  known  to  £une  if  it  had  lands  to  Elizabeth.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
not  been  for  the  peraecution  to  which  he  was  English  court  on  tiiis  offer,  divided  the  popular 
for  some  time  subjected.  sentiment  of  the  Netiierlands  into  two  great 

ARMIANSKOI'BAitAR,  or  Bajbab  ov  thb  parties :  the  military,  acting  under  Maurice  tiie 

Abicbnianb,  a  town  in  the  soath  of  Russia,  gov-  Stadtiiolder,  the  successor  of  WiUiam.  and  the 

ernment  of  Taurida,  on  the  principal  road  from  civil,  under  Barnevddt    Bameveldt  nad  early 

Russia  to  the  Crimea.    Upward  of  20,000  cart-  espoused  the  cause  of  Arminins,  against  tiie 

loads  of  salt  annually  pass  through  it  from  the  Gomarists    (though  himself  personally  more 

salt  lakes  of  tlie  Crimea  for  the  supply  of  the  in  sympathy  wiw  (Amarus),  wMe  Maurice, 

sooth  of  Russia.  though  an  Anninian  in  sentiment,  supported 

ARMIGER,  in  Roman  antiquities,  an  armor-  the  Calvinistic  theology.    Thus  did  the  theo- 

bearer.    In  England  it  is  the  Latin  word  for  logical  forces  of  this  movement  lend  themselves 

an  esquire,  as  miUa  is  for  knight.    All  such  axe  to  political  intrigues,  and  heighten  the  animod- 

allowed  to  have  a  coat  of  arms.  ties  of  political  strife  with  sectarian  bitterness. 

ARMILLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  bracelet  Arminianism  became  identified  with  the  cause 

worn  by  Roman  females   and  warriors,  the  of  popular  liberty,  while  Calvinism  lent  itself 

former  for  ornament,  the  latter  as  rewards  for  to  Maurice,  in  Uie  attempt  to  establish  him  as 

distinguished  services. — ^An  ornament  worn  on  the  severe^  of  the  provmces.    The  Arminian 

the   ancles  by  Africans  and   Amatics ;    also  party  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  states  of 

the  ring  on  the  hinge  6i  a  door ;  also  an  ana-  Holland  (1610)  a  remonstrance,  and  were  con- 

tomical  term  with  the  ancient  anatomists,  si^  sequently  termed  remonstrants.  To  accomplish 

nifying  the  coverings  of  the  6  nerves  of  the  his  purpose,  Maurice,  who  was  sustained  by  the 

brion.  minority,  bent  his  energies  to  securing  the  call- 

ARMIN,  RoBBBT,  an  Engtish  player,  author,  ing  of  a  synod  which  should  decide  between  the 
and  associate  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  a  mem-  Cfdvinistic  and  Arminian  parties,  and  was  sue- 
bar  of  Shakespeare's  .company  of  players,  and  cessfuL  The  synod  of  Dort  was  convened  for 
his  name  appears  in  the  original  list  oi  the  this  purpose  by  the  states-general,  in  1618,  nine 
performers  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  given  in  the  years  after  ti^e  deatii  of  Arminius.  At  this 
nrst  folio  edition  of  his  works.  He  translated  synod,  which  was  in  session  for  6  months,  the 
a  small  Italian  novel,  the  ^  Italian  Taylor  and  Anninian  cause  was  mainly  d^ended  by  Simon 
his  Boy^"  and  wrote  a  dramatic  piece  entitied  Episcopiua,  though  the  Aiminians  were  snm- 
tbe  ^History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More  Claoke;"  mBO^j  expelled  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
and  he  is  alluded  to  by  Nash  in  1592  as  a  council,  and  allowed  to  appear  only  as  an  ac- 
writer  of  stories  and  biJlads.  His  only  work  cused  party.  The  Calvimstic  party  of  course 
whidi  at  present  has  either  interest  or  value  is  triumphed  in  a  synod  thus  organized,  the  re- 
entitied  ^  A  Nest  of  Ninnies,  simply  of  them-  monstrants  were  condemned,  their  preadiers 
selves  without  compound.  Stultomm  plena  deposed,  Bameveldt  executed,  Grotius  unpris- 
sont  onmia.  By  Robert  Armin,  1608."  This  oned  for  life,  and  Calvinism  declared  the  ortho- 
tract  is  composed  of  dull  anecdotes  of  the  do-  dox  doctrine  of  the  reformed  church.  The 
mastic  fools  and  jesters  of  the  time,  ana  is  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Dort  Arminians 
interesting  as  showing  something  of  the  real  may  l^  set  down  thus :  1.  The  divine  election 
life  from  which  the  great  dramatist  got  the  ele-  grounds  on  a  foreseen  personal  faith,  in  the 
ments  of  the  fools  in  his  plays.  Only  a  siDgle  elect  2.  Faith,  and  sincere  (though  not  per- 
oopy  of  the  ori^^nal  edition  of  this  book  re*  feet)  obedience  the  conditions  of  justification 
mains,  which  is  found  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  salvation,  as  the  perfect  obedience  of  Adam 
It  was  reprinted  by  the  Shakeiqieare  society  in  would  have  justified  and  saved  him,  because 
1848.  Christ's  satismction  makes  up  the  deficiency  in 

ARMINIANS.  The  Armiman  movement  in  our  own  obedience.  8.  That  on  account  of  the  re- 
theology  may  be  regarded  as  antipodal  to  the  demption  in  Christ,  none  will  be  condemned  for 
Calvinistic  It  takes  its  name  from  Jamea  Ar-  origmal  sin.  The  Arminiana  were  also  called 
TOL.  n* — 8 
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Freewillers,  and  Semi-Pelagianfl,  and  later  haye  field  of  those  mental  conflicts  through  which 

been  sometimes  designated  as  Sooinians,  not  Arminias  attained  the  religious  views  that  gave 

without  cause.    It  b  at  least  true  that  many  fEune  to  his  name  and  bitterness  to  his  life.  The 

Sooinians  joined  them.    Arminianism  Is  to  be  Oalvinistic  doctrine  of  predestiDation  had  beoi 

regarded  only  as  a  continnation  of  the  anti'<  attacked,  and  thechurcn  desired  that  Arminins 

Nioene  movement  in   theology,  which   oom«  should  defend  it,  and  also  sustain  the  views  of 

menoed  when  theologians,  no  longer  satisfied  Beza  against  the  intral^>8arianB  of  Delft.    He 

with  asserting  the  existence  of  three  persons  in  undertook  the  task^but  before  its  oompletton 

one  God,  first  began  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  he  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  the  predesti- 

this  existence.     Though   Episcopius   defends  nation  of  Oalvin  to  the  free  grace  of  Arminiua, 

himself  againrt  the  chivge  of  Socmianism,  and  and  had  entered  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  oppo« 

Arminius  was   equally   scandalised  at  being  ntion   to  the   dominant  faith  of  the  times, 

termed  a  Pelagian,  yet  tihis  subordination  <»  Nevertheless,  beoanse  he  r^ected  Pelagianism, 

■Arminianism  to  the  Arian  movement^  in  its  he  was  chosen,  though  reluctantly^  professor  at 

widest  sense,  will  be  justified  in  the  inevitable  Leyden  (1608)  to  fill  the  chair  of  theology  vacated 

and  organic  svmpathy  historically  exhibited  be-  by  the  death  of  Gunins.    But  he  soon  eseited 

tween  Arminianism  and  all  the  modified  fonns  great  opposition  on  account  of  his  doctrines, 

of  the  Arian  feith.    Pelagius  and  Augustine  asmay  oe  seen  by  the  anagrams,  which,  after- 

stood  in  the  same  attitude  to  each  other  in  the  the  custom  of  the  times,  were  constructed  on 

5th  century,  as  Arminius  and  Oalvin  did  11  his  name.    He  also  opposed  derequisition  that 

centuries  later,  and  Calvinism  was  but  a  revival  the  preachers  should  annually  sign  a  pledge  to 

of  Augustinism.    In  the  Kestorian,  Eutychian,  abide  by  the  doctrines  of  the  confession  and  the 

and  Monophysite  controversies,  the  same  or-  catechism.    This  brought  down   upon  him  % 

ganic   sympiSbhy  is   no   less  generally  mani-  storm  of  persecution  from  a  set  of  zealots  in 

test,  the  Alexandrian  school  always  being  the  Holland,  who  urged  the  measure.    In  the  pul- 

champion  of  Augustinism  and  TrinitarianisoL  pit  he  was  plain,  persuasive,  and  feroible  in  ar* 

and  the  Antiochene  espousing  the  cause  of  gument,  with  something  of  acerbity  both  in  his 

Arianism  and  Pelagianism.    Every  new  phase  public  and  private  Hfe,  probably  less  constitn- 

of  Ariamsm,  to  this  day,  is  infallibly  Armhiian,  tional  than  the  result  of  the  strifes  in  which  his 

though  the  organic  connection  of  the  two  is  not  sentiments  involved  him,  in  an  age  when  theo- 

so  manifest  from  the  distinctively  Arminian  logical  dogmas  were   so  violen&y  discussed, 

side,  at  least  in  modem  times.    The  large  and  The  personal  religious  feith  of  Arminius  is  to 

powerful  body  of  Methodists,  both  in  this  coun-  be  distinguished  frx)m  that  of  the  theological 

try  and  Europe,  are  Arminians,  and  yet  Trini*  scdtool  to  which  he  has  given  his  name.    Nor  is 

tarians,  as  tmy  as  the  Oalvinistic  or  Angus-  he  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  special  sense  the 

tinian  branch  of  Protestantism.    Armimanism  originator  ot  the  Arminian  movement  in  theol- 

has  not  spread  in  Germany  (at  least,  until  very  ogy.    His  views  more  nearly  coincided  with 

tecendy,  under  the  auspices  of  tibe  Methodist  those  of  MeLinohthon.  The  faith  of  Arminian- 

missionary  society),  owing  to  the  prevalent  re-  ism  was  more  distinctly  defined  by  Episcopius 

ligious  philosophy  of  that  country  being  more  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  9  years  after  the  death 

favorable  to  the   Oalvinistic  theology.     The  of  Arminius. 

English  church,  since  the  time  of  Land,  may  be  ARMINIUS,  in  German  HsmcAinir,  prince  of 
considered  as  inclining  to  the  Arminian  side,  the  Oherusoi,  a  G^erman  tribe,  and4he  liberator 
In  their  forms  of  government  the  Arminian  of  Germany,  bom  about  16  B.  0.  At  that  time 
churches  are  generally  EpiscopaL  the  Romans  were  more  and  more  extending 
ARMINIUS,  or  Hbbmakn,  James,  bom  in  their  dominion  over  Germany,  penetrating  into 
Oudewater,  BouUi  Holland,  in  1560,  died  in  the  interior,  constructing  military  roads  and 
1609.  Left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  he  was  fortified  camps,  subduing  some  tribes^  and  ma- 
adopted  by  ^milius,  a  clergyman,  and  later  by  Mng  others  tiieir  allies.  Many  of  the  Germana 
Snellius.  In  his  collegiate  studies  at  Leyden,  willin^y  entered  the  Roman  military  servicei 
he  distinguished  him^f  for  theological  learn-  and  acquired  Roman  culture,  customs,  and  man- 
ing.  Groing  thence  to  Geneva,  he  maintained  ners.  Among  these  were  Arminius  and  hia 
the  same  reputation,  under  tiie  tuition  of  Beza,  brother  FUvius,  who  served  the  Romans  on  the 
but  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  univer-  Danube  as  leaders  of  an  auxiliary  body  of  the 
sity  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  phi-  Oherusd.  Arminius  thus  became  a  Roman 
losophy  of  Ramus,  an  opponent  of  the  predom-  citizen  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  msstered 
inant  Aristotelianism  of  Geneva.  He  therefore  tlie  Latin  language,  Roman  military  tactics,  anc| 
retired  to  Basel,  which  university  offered  him  policy.  Returning  after  several  years  to  his 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  when  he  was  28  years  old.  country,  he  found  it  smarting  under  the  iron 
He  declined  the  honor,  sajing  that  "for  so  rule  and  the  exactions  of  Varus,  a  Roman 
youDff  a  face  to  bear  that  honored  degree  governor,  who  imong  other  oppressions  obliged 
would  diminish  its  diffuity.^'  He  next  went  to  the  Germans  to  submit  to  the  Roman  civil  law 
Padua,  to  attend  tiielectures  of  Zabarella,  and  and  to  conduct  their  private  litigations  before 
on  his  return  to  Amsterdam  (1588)  was  re-  Roman  judges  and  through  Roman  advocates, 
ceived  into  the  ministry,  and  appointed  over  He  determined  to  liberate  his  country,  and,  if 
the  church  of  that  place.    Amstei^axa  was  the  possib^  to  exterminate  the  oppressors,  whose 
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foroM  numbered  abont  50,000  mesu  He  organ-  Rhine,  and  Arminiiia  is  therefore  Jnstlj  caUed 
ised  an  extenure  oonspiracy,  and  used  the  con«  the  liberator.  Aooording  to  a  lesend,  he  dif- 
fidence plaoed  in  him  by  Varna  to  distribate  appeared  in  a  m jsteriooa  manner  daring  an  in- 
Beveral  small  detachments  of  Roman  soldiers  terview  on  a  hau-bailt  bridoe  with  his  brother 
among  different  tribes,  under  the  plea  of  main-  flavins,  who  reootaiued  attached  to  the  Romans 
taiaiog  better  order  among  the  Germans.  He  and  tried  to  persuade  his  brother  to  retnm  to 
also  prevailed  upon  Varus  to  change  the  direo«  them.  But  history  says  that  Arminlus,  being 
ti<m  of  his  march  with  the  main  Dody  on  the  proclaimed  chief  by  the  Oherusci  and  numerous 
way  to  his  winter-quarters  on  the  Rhine.  Thus  other  tribes,  attacked  Marbod  tiie  chief  of  the 
Varus  was  enticed  toward  the  Teutoburff  forest|  Maroomanni — an  aggregate  of  various  tribes  in 
now  partly  the  principality  of  Lipue  and  partly  the  east  of  Germany  and  on  the  Danube — his 
Prusnan  territory.  Armmius,  who  aocompar  rival  in  pretensions  to  supreme  power,  who  was 
nied  him  on  this  march,  suddenly  disappeared  supported  by  Inguiomar,  the  uncle  of  Anninius. 
and  gave  the  signal  for  insurrection.  The  Ro«  After  a  violent  and  terrible  struggle,  whose 
mans  scattered  in  the  interior  were  murdered,  theatre  was  Saxony,  and  a  great  undecided  bat- 
and  the  main  body  found  itself  surrounded  on  all  tie,  Marlx^  was  aoandoned  by  many  of  his 
sides  by  inftuiated  masses^  among  primitive  partisans,  returned  again  to  Bohemia,  and  finally 
fbreatsi  marshes,  mountain  passes,  and  impassa-  fled  to  the  Romans,  leaving  Arminius  in  undis- 
Ue  rivers.  The  Romans  fought  their  way  for  puted  possession.  For  living  attempted  to 
8  days,  vntil  almost  all  were  exterminated,  exercise  his  authority  as  strictly  in  peace  as  in 
Vams  himself  taking  his  own  life.  From  war,  a  conspiracv  was  organized  against  him, 
among  the  prisoners,  the  chiefs,  civil  and  mill-  and  he  perisned  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his 
taiy,  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  the  rest  en-  relations  at  die  age  of  87.  Thusnelda,  the  wife 
fliaved.  The  Gennans  bored  holes  in  the  of  Arminins,  their  son  Thumelicufli  bom  la 
tongues  of  the  Roman  lawyers  and  judges,  say-  captivity,  and  Sigismund  brother  of  Thusnelda, 
ing  to  them,  "  Now  rattle  away.''  This  was  appeared  as  prisoners  in  the  triumphal  cortdge 
the  fiunous  destruction  of  the  Roman  le^^ons  of  Germanicus  in  Rome,  A.  D.  16.  The  lineage 
which  filled  the  eternal  city  and  Augustus  its  of  titie  Gherusdan  princes  was  extinct  with  l£e 
master  with  grief  and  shame.  For  several  days  exception  of  Italious  son  of  Flavins,  orother  of 
Augustas  would  only^  utter  the  words,  ^  Varus,  Anninius,  who  in  the  year  47  was  given  up  by 
give  me  back  my  legions !''  Glermanicus,  how-  the  Romans  to  the  Gherusd  at  their  request. 
ever,  marched  £rom  Gaul  to  avenge  the  Men,  Tacitus  says  that  the  name  of  Anninius  was 
and  entered  Germany,  but  returned,  after  a  short  alive  in  the  songs  of  the  *^  barbarians  of  his 
campaign,  the  same  year.  Among  the  Germans  time,"  and  so  it  is  stilL  It  was  the  theme  of 
dissensions  soon  nrevailed.  Anninius  carried  manyinflamingpatrioticsongsduring  the  rising 
off  ThusneldA--oelebrated  afterward  in  G^mum  of  Germany  in  1818,  '14,  against  the  domination 
minstrelay— daughter  of  Segestus,  and  married  of  Napoleon. 

her,  but  she  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  ARMISTEADyW.K,  brevet  brigadier-geoeral 

her  father.     Next  year  Germanicus  entered  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  for  many  years  chief  of 

with  fresh  troops,  relieved  Segestus,  who  was  the  corps  of  en^eers,  bom  in  1780,  died  at 

besieged  by  Anninius,  and  liberated  him,  but  UppervUle,  Va.,  Oct  18,  1846.     He  entered 

the  pregnant  Thusnelda  was  made  a  Roman  the  army  at  18,  and  throughout  his  military 

alave.     Arminins   now   called   the   Oherusci  career  was  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  duty 

and  other  tribes  to  arms.    Germanicus  marched  and  for  high  moitd  worth.    In  the  campaign  of 

against   him  with   80,000   men  and  a  lax^ge  1840,  '41,  he  commanded  the  U.  S.  troops  in 

fleet  on  the  Weser  and   in   the  Ems.     He  Florida. 

reached  the  spot  where  lay  the  whitening  bones  ARMOR,  a  defensive  covering  for  the  head, 

of  the  legions  of  Varus,  and  buried  them  widi  limbs,  and  body,  used  as  a  protection  in  battle, 

military  honors.    Arminius  retreated  until  he  The  use  of  armor  is  almost  as  old  as  history 

had  drawn  the  Romans  into  narrow  passes,  and  itself  and  appears  to  be  of  almost  universal  oo- 

then  attacked  them  with  such  fury  that  Ger-  currence,  among  all  tribes  and  peoples^  savage, 

manicQfl,  having  lost  his  cavalry,  was  obliged  barbarous,  or  civilized,  among  whom  war  is 

to  retreat  with  great  danger,  ana  reached  bis  one  of  the  conditions  of  life,  while  fire-arms 

vessels  with  difficulty ;  4  legions  under  Ocesina  have  not  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  aSNto  rea- 

scarcely  escaped  total  destruction  previous  to  der  defences  of  that  nature  useless.    It  has 

croanng  the  Rhine.  The  next  spring  Germanicus  been  asserted  by  superficial  writers,  more  given 

returned  with  an  armv  of  100,000  men  and  to  turning  antithetioil  periods  than  to  ascer- 

about  1,000  vessels  on  the  rivers.    Beyond  the  taining  £aots,  that  the  earliest  forms  of  defen- 

Weser  in  Westphalia,  between  the  present  town  sive  armor  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  and 

of  Hamelin  and  Rinteln,  on  a  plain  caUed  the  many  pleasinff  paragraphs  have  been  penned, 

Woman's  meadow,  was  fought   the  greatest  representing  uiat  armor,  after  travellinffittirougn 

battle  between  the  Germans  and  Romans.    Ibe  a  complete  cirde,  from  the  lion's  hide  of  Hercules 

CJennans  were  beaten,  but  nevertheless  renewed  to  tbe  complete  plate  panoply  of  the  14th  century, 

the  struggle  next  day,  and  obliged  the  victorious  had  returned  to  its  starting  point  and  original 

Romans  to  retreat    This  was  the  last  time  that  type,  in  the  buffcoat  of  the  troopers  of  the  Oom- 

Boman  armies  invaded  Grermany  beyond  the  monwealtb,  and  of  the  times  of  Oharles  ZIL 
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Bat  of  this  there  is  no  proo^  nor  indeed  are  rist  a  shrewd  broadsword  blow,  or  the  dint  of 
there  any  reasons  for  beUeving  such  to  be  the  an  arrow  or  javelin. — ^Ilie  first  description  of  a 
oase,  except  that  the  base  of  the  ancient  shield,  as  oomplete  panoply  is  to  be  foond  in  the  first  book 
to  this  day  it  is  among  savage  nations,  was  hard-  d  Samnel,  chap,  xm,  in  the  aooonnt  of  Qoliath, 
ened  hollas  hide.  The  lion  skin  of  Heronles  is  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  or  PhfBnieianB 
never  described  in  the  classics  as  armor,  but  as  of  the  Syrian  coast  ^  He  had  an  helmet  of 
a  cloak  or  robe  of  military  honor,  worn  either  brass  npon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed  with  a 
without  the  armor,  or  above  it,  as  by  the  he-  coat  of  mail,  and  the  weisht  of  the  coat  was 
roes  of  the  Iliad ;  while  the  adaptation  of  the  5,000  shekels  of  brass;  and  he  had  ffreaves  of 
heads  of  wild  beasts,  wdves^  and  boars,  especial-  brass  npon  his  legs,  and  a  taiget  of  brass  npon 
ly,  to  the  covering  of  casques,  was  dearly  a  his  shooldersw  and  the  staff  of  his  spear  was 
matter  of  decoration,  worn  in  t&rrorem.  and  like  a  weavers  beam,  and  his  spearhead  weigh- 
not  of  defence,  like  the  leopard  Ain  helmet-  ed  600  shekels  of  iron ;  and  one  bearing  a 
covers  of  the  jPrench  dragoons  of  the  present  shield  went  before  him."  The  description 
day,  or  the  bear-skin  crests  of  the  En^h'life-*  above  is  almost  identical  with  that  given  by 
ffnards.  On  the  contrary,  from  all  historic  evi-  Homer  of  the  armature  of  the  Greek  and  Tro- 
dence,  we  find  that,  from  the  times  of  the  Old  Jan  leaders,  before  Ilinm,  with  the  exception-* 
Testament  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  is  nndonbtedly  an  error  in  tiie  transla- 
bronxe,  or  brass,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  was  tion — of  the  coat  of  mail;  once  mail,  or  chain- 
the  material  <^  the  helmets  and  body  armor  armor,  was  unknown  to  uie  ancients,  and  onlv 
of  all  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity,  their  cam^  into  use.  with  the  use  of  wrought  steeL 
shields  and  bucklers  beins  variously  manufac-  when  the  nortnem  tribes  of  Europe  descended 
tured  of  many  folds  of  bml's  hide  bound  and  upon  the  Latin  countries  of  the  South.  The 
embossed  witii  brass;  of  thin  planks  covered  earliest,  as  the  latest,  armor  of  Europe  was 
with  leather,  and  similarly  bound  with  brass  or  plate  armor;  although  scale  armor,  wmch  has 
iron  and  studded;  of  wicker-work  sheathed  with  often  been  confounded  with  mail,  was  intro- 
wild  beasts'  hairy  hides ;  or  of  solid  metal,  nsn-  duced  among  them  from  the  eastern  barbarians, 
ally  Corinthian  bronze.  The  first  form  was  among  whom  it  is  still,  in  some  degree,  in  use. 
that  of  the  heroic  buckler  of  Homer,  covering  \  The  armor  of  a  Hellenic  chief  of  Homer's  time 
the  champion  from  his  chin  to  his  ancles ;  the  consbted  of  a  high  crested  helmet,  which  could 
second,  that  of  the  oblong  and  extenudly  con-  on  occasion  be  drawn  over  the  ikce,  after  the 
vex  shield  of  the  legions ;  the  third,  that  of  the  fashion  of  a  knight's  vizor — a  short  breast- 
small  shields  of  many  of  tiie  oriental  nations;  plate  covering  the  chest  from  below  the  collar- 
thefourth,  that  of  the  round  bronze  targe  of  the  bones  to  below  the  ribs,  <  but  leaving  all  the 
Hellenic  and  Macedonian  phslanx,  of  which  tlioee  vital  parts  of  the  neck  and  clavicular  region, 
of  the  best  quality  were  manufactured  at  Argos.  as  weU  as  the  arms,  exposed ;  a  plated  waist- 
— ^The  use  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  for  defen-  band  worn  below  tiie  breastplate,  protecting 
sive  or  offensive  arms,  is  comparatively  recent ;  fianks  and  belly ;  and,  lasUy,  a  kilt,  or  short 
and  it  would  appear  that,  while  the  ancients  petticoat,  descending  nearly  to  the  knee,  of 
possessed,  like  tne  Mexicans  when  first  disoov-  dot^  or  leiUber,  covered  by  narrow,  contiguous, 
ered,the8ecret  of  tempering  and  hardening  cop-  though  separate  strips,  of  metallic  plates,  or 
per,  or  bronze,  so  that  it  would  repel  a  sword-  scales,  hinged  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  tall 
blow  or  pike-thrust  without  bending,  and  loosely  and  yield  to  eveiy  motion  of  the  fimba, 
even  carry  a  cutting  edge,  which  modem  skUl  yet  to  afford  fbll  protection  against  a  cross  cut, 
and  science  cannot  effect,  they  had  not  the  and  some  defence  against  a  direct  thrust.  To 
knowledge  how  to  temper  steel,  jfischylus,  it  these  was  added  the  large  circular  shield,  cov- 
is  true,  mentipns  steel  (eTutlyhi)  as  synonymous  ering  the  Tdiole  man,  and  the  ffreaves  of  bronze, 
with  the  sword;  but  ne  qualifies  the  use  by  beautifUly  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  legs, 
terming  it  ^*the  Scythian  stranger,'*  thereby  and  sometimes  covering  the  knee. — ^The  same 
indicating  its  foreign  origin  and  its  littie  use  in  form  was  continued,  witii  littie  change,  among 
Greece,  where,  until  a  much  later  period,  the  Peloponnesian,  Athenian,  and  Maoadonian 
sword  blades  and  spear  heads  were  made  of  soldiery  of  the  phalanx,  whose  array  when 
copper  or  bronze,  not  of  steel  or  iron. — So  late-  drawn  up  in  line,  according  to  Zenq>hoii, 
ly  even  as  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  surgical  '^lightened  with  brass,  and  bloomed  with  orim- 
instruments,  scalpels,  knives,  and  lancets,  vary-  son."  The  Roman  soldiery  of  the  legions,  to 
ing  but  littie  from  the  modem  form,  were  made  the  very  end  of  the  empire,  retained  the  same 
cf  bronze,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  specimens  armor,  still  offering  no  protection  to  the  throats 
recovered  from  the  excavations.  The  Romans,  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest,  or  the  arms,  all 
however,  at  an  early  date,  used  steel  for  their  of  which  they  were  trained  to  protect  by  means 
weapons,  probably  introduced  from  Spain,  al-  of  the  oblong  budder.  And  this  their  open 
though  bronze  was,  to  the  last,  the  material  of  order  and  pecmliar  mode  of  fighting,  every  man 
their  helmets,  breastplates,  and  greaves,  many  hand  to  himd,  as  if  in  single  combat,  with  the 
of  which  are  still  extant  of  rare  beauty  of  soldier  opposed  to  him,  singularly  qualified  them 
workmanship,  and — ^though  of  indonincant  to  do.  The  Romans,  however,  in  later  daya 
thickness,  as  compared  wim  the  knightly  armor  rejected  the  greaves,  at  least  for  thehr  infimtry. 
of  the  middle  ages — perfectiy  competent  to  re-  and  went  into  action  with  the  legs  bare  and 
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fhe  feet  onl J  protected  by  the  military  shoe,  called  gowns,  Ming  down  to  the  mid  leg^  but 
from  wbioh  one  of  their  emperors,  Oalignla,  parted  before  and  behind  so  as  to  hang  on  each 
bad  bis  name. — ^This  form  of  defensive  armor  side  the  horse  and  protect  the  thighs,  made  of 
oontinned  ontil  the  very  last  days  of  the  Roman  a  linked  texture,  of  small  steel  rings,  intricate- 
empire,  even  when  the  seat  of  government  ly  woven  into  one  another,  precisely  after  the 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople ;  and  to  the  manner  of  a  modem  cnrb-cbain.  These  shirts, 
times  when  the  crusaders,  sheathed  from  head  technioally  known  as  hauberks  (Ft,  hattbert, 
to  heel  in  chain  mail,  r^arded  with  equal  ItaL  hobergo)  had  long  sleeves,  reaching  to 
wonder  and  contempt  uie  Protospathaires  and  the  wrists;  and,  with  them,  were  worn  hose  of 
otiier  military  officers  of  tiie  degenerate  OfBsars,  the  same  material,  with  feet  like  those  of 
as  recorded  by  Anna  Oomnena,  dad  in  the  modem  stockings,  reaching  up  to  the  girdle, 
predae  equimuents  which  are  still  to  be  seen  where  they  were  secured,  so  that  the  whole 
m  the  bas-reliefe  of  Triyan's  column. — ^The  ori-  man  was  covered  with  a  perfect  web  of  fleidble 
ental  nations  in  the  mean  time  had  adopted  but  impenetrable  steel  network.  The  shield 
much  more  complete,  as  well  as  more  perfect,  was  what  is  technically  called  heater-shaped, 
soitB  of  armor,  which  seem  to  have  been  most-  being  exactly  in  the  form  of  a  modern  smooth- 
ly made  of  overlapping  scales,  sewed  upon  leath-  ingiron;  it  was  worn  hung  about  the  neck, 
em  dresses,  aocuratdy  fitting  the  sn^>e,  and  with  the  broad  side  of  the  triangle  upward,  so 
covering  the  whole  carcase  and  limbs  of  the  as  to  protect  the  chest  when  the  knight  charged 
horse  as  well  as  of  the  rider;  and  this,  which  with  the  lance  on  horseback;  and  on  the  left 
is  said  to  have  been  especially  the  style  of  the  arm,  when  he  fought  sword  in  hand.  The 
Sarmatians,  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  weapons  ofiensive  of  these  formidable  warriors 
heavy  cavalry  (cataphractt)  of  the  enemies,  were  long  steel-pointed  lances,  and  straight 
and  at  times  the  mercenary  allies  of  Rome,  two-edgeo,  but  not  as  yet  two-handed,  swords 
— Throughout  the  western  provinces  of  the  for  the  cavalry ;  long  bows  and  short  swords, 
Roman  empire  the  same  arms,  offensive  and  or  rather  large  knives  for  the  infmtry,  who 
defensive,  were  adopted ;  and  even  the  first  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  although  in,  a 
An^^o-Sazon  conquerors  of  England  were  equip-  lighter  fashion  than  the  men-at-arms.  As  the 
ped  and  armed  very  similarly  to  the  legionary  nudl,  although  it  could  not  be  easily  cut  through 
soldiers.  But  when  the  vikings  and  sea-pi-  or  pierced  oy  lance-point  or  sword-edge,  could 
rates  of  the  North  came  down  on  the  provinces,  be  beat  in,  since  it  was  perfectly  pliable  and 
of  late  emancipated  from  the  declining  empire,  resisted  by  yielding  rather  than  by  sustaining, 
and  left  to  their  own  defence  and  &eir  own  and  could  therefore  afford  no  defence  from  ter- 
devices,  far  other  arms  and  weapons  were  in*  rible  bruises  and  contusions,  the  wearer  was 
trodooed.  Conical  helmets  of  wrought  steel,  obliged  to  swathe  himself  in  thick  casings,  2  or 
with  carious  shirts  of  a  sort  of  primitive  miul,  8  in  number,  of  coarse  woollen  stuffy  and  to 
not  compoeed*of  intertwisted  links,  but  of  stout  wear,  above  those,  but  still  under  the  mail,  a 
single  rings,  set  edgewise,  perpendicularly,  in  coat  of  buff  leather  of  elk^s  or  builds  hide,  suffi- 
doee  contact,  each  to  the  next,  upon  shirts  or  cient  in  itself  to  resist  a  sabre  cut.  This  incon- 
)sckets  of  elk  or  bison  hide,  to  which  they  were  venience,  and  the  fact  that,  so  soon  as  the  vast 
stron^y  sewed,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  espaldrons,  or  double-handed  swords,  with 
of  the  leather,  and  to  offer  to  a  blow  the  outer  blades  4  feet  in  length  were  introduced,  the 
edg^  of  a  series  of  connected  rings,  formed  their  mail  itself  was  liable  to  be  cleft  asunder,  as  it 
body  armor.  Round  targes  of  wrought  steel,  witi^  was  to  be  smashed  to  pieces  by  the  contusing 
bosses  and  spikes  in  the  craitre,  protected  tilieir  blows  of  mace  or  battle-axe,  led  to  the  intro- 
1^  arms;  and  their  offensive  weapons  were  duction  of  plate  armor.  But  this  improvement 
sted  crossbows,  heavy  two-edged  cuttuig  swords,  crept  in  slowly  and  gradually.  The  first  ad- 
and  ponderous  gjaives,  bills,  or  battle-axes,  as  dition  was  the  square-topped  helmet  of  the 
tiiey  were  indisoriminatdy  called,  with  the  ad-  Templars,  covering  the  whole  face,  with  a  sort 
dition  of  short,  heavy  javelins,  in  the  use  of  of  door  opening  laterally  on  hinges,  but  not 
which  they  were  great  proficients.  Such  was  capable  of  being  opened  at  the  will  of  the 
the  later  armor  of  the  Anglo-Sco^ons  of  £ng*  wearer,  like  the  avantaille  and  beaver  of  later 
land,  and  with  such  they  fou^t,  within  a  few  days.  Then  poldrons,  or  plates  covering  the 
days,  victoriously  against  Hwald  Hardrada,  at  shoulders,  genonilleres,  or  knee-pieces,  of  Jointed 
Stamford  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Hastings,  to  their  steel  splints,  and  plate  shoes,  were  added  to  the 
utter  discomfiture,  against  the  Norman  chivalry  mail ;  and  this  was  the  suit  of  armor,  of  the 
of  William  the  Bastard.  These  men,  of  origi-  best  and  most  approved  construction,  so  late  as 
nally  cognate  origin,  wore  arms  of  somewhat  to  the  time  of  the  third  crusade  of  Richard 
kinmed  device,  though  modified  in  accord-  Oosur  de  Lion  and  Philin  Augustus,  A.  D.  1189, 
anoe  with  circumstances,  and  adapted  to  the  both  of  which  monardis  are  represented,  in 
use  of  cavaky,  instead  of  footmen  and  sea-  their  great  seals,  equipped  and  armed  exactlv 
lovers.  Theywore  the  same  conical  sted  caps;  as  described.  The  horses,  at  this  perioa 
bat  these  were  now  fitted  with  what  was  called  were  accoutred  only  with  cnamfronts  of  steel, 
a  nasal,  being  a  perpendicular  sted  bar  descend-  protecting  their  foreheads,  often  armed  with 
ing  from  the  cap,  so  as  to  protect  the  nose,  a  spike,  like  the  horn  of  a  unioorn ;  and  with 
They  had  long  abirtSi  which  might  almost  be  a  poitrel  or  breast-doth  of  chain  mail  attached 
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to  the  bows  of  the  saddle  and  fSinixig  down  be  listened  hy  their  stli^w.    The  Tan-braoea, 

over  the   chest   of  the    animaL — The  next  or  defences  of  the  forepart  of  the  ann,  and  tlie 

change  was  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  two  rear-braces,  for  the  remainder  of  the  arm  np  to 

sf^les,  such  as  we  find  in  the  armor  of  the  time  the  shonlder,  would  fdlow.    The  neck  head, 

of  Edward  II.  when  the  hanberk  and  chansses,  and  hands,  now  alone  remain  nndefended.   The 

or  hose,  are  nearly  covered  with  the  different  oamail  is  hong  on  die  neck,  the  salade  or  saJlet, 

pieces  of  wronght-iron,  and  the  ahoolders  and  a  new  German  head-piece,  characterized  hy  a 

elbows  have  similar  defences.     Overlapping  peculiar  projection  behind,  over  which  is  the 

plates  for  the  ganntletS)  with  small  steel  knolM  rioh-lookmg  knight's  cap  and  kinglv  device,  is 

or  spikes,  called  gads,  for  the  knuckles,  ap-  put  npon  the  head;  and  the  beantiMij  wrought 

r:ed  soon  after ;  and  hy  the  reign  of  iUohard  gauntlets  on  the  hands  and  wrists.  The  effigy 
tiie  transformation  was  so  far  completed  of  Henry  YI.  bears  his  pole-axe,  a  weapon  of 
that  only  the  camail — probably  corrupted  from  German  origin,  in  his  hands;  and,  if  he  had 
cap-maO — ^the  part  which  hung  from  the  head  not  a  martiid  heart,  he  has  at  least  im  his  armor, 
over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  gussets  at  the  as  he  sits  on  his  horse  in  Uie  royal  armory,  a  very 
Joints,  and  the  bottom  of  tiie  apron,  could  be  martial  exterior.  In  the  next  annor,  that  A 
seen  of  the  entire  suit  of  ringed  mail,  worn  at  Edward  YI.,  there  are  considerable  changes 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  splendor  of  and  improvements ;  the  I^pieces  end  a  little 
the  armor  luul  also  become  as  much  a  matter  above  tne  ancles,  and  instead  of  sollerets*  appear 
of  attention  as  its  construction ;  so  that  a  new  slipper  stirrups.  Three  entirely  new  pieces  are 
danger  resulted  to  the  owner  of  any  peculiarly  added  to  the  armor.  The  (^rande  gaira&^  a  laige 
fine  suit  I^iasart  records  ^e  case  of  Bay-  piece  of  steel  fEustened  over  the  left  side  of  the 
mond,  a  nephew  of  Pope  Olement,  ^'  who  was  breastplate,  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  shield — 
taken  prisoner,  but  afterward  put  to  death  for  the  g<irde  de  hroiy  a  peculiarly  shaped  piece  of 
his  beautiful  armor."  Ailettes  or  small  wings  armor  covering  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
were  attached  to  tiie  back  of  the  shoulders  m  lastiy  the  wlant  piece,  which  is  an  extraordi- 
one  reign,  the  vizored  baqinet  was  enriched  nary  projection,  acutely  angular  in  front  and 
with  wreaths  or  bands  in  another;  while,  hi  a  advancing  sharply  forward,  attached  to  the 
third,  that  of  Henry  Y.,  by  which  time  the  upper  rim  of  the  breastplate,  and  covering  the 
knight  was  cased  in  complete  steel  from  head  whole  face  and  helmet,  up  to  the  very  brows, 
to  foot,  the  gracefdl  parache  or  plume  of  feath-  when  the  head  is  lowered.  It  was  so  perfect  a 
ers  is  sometimes  seen  surmounting  the  casque,  protection,  and  so  difficult  to  attain,  or  hit  with 
and  giving  a  new  air  to  the  dress  and  to  its  the  lance-point,  that  it  was  often  disused  by 
wearer ;  while  the  crested  helmet,  now  only  agreement,  in  tournaments.  ^  The^  wearer  could 
worn  at  tournaments,  grows  more  and  more  only  see  over  it,  by  throwing  his  head  as  far 
magnificent — From  tills  date,  commencing  with  backward  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  his  eyes 
the  reign  g^  Henry  YI.,  there  is  preserved  in  above  its  upper  rim.  In  real  Action,  it  must 
tiie  tower  of  London  an  unbroken  series  of  have  been  wholly  useless;  since  the  wearer 
specimens  of  the  armor  of  every  reign,  extend-  .  must  have  fought  in  it  blind  and  darkling,  and, 
ing  down  to  that  of  James  H.,  with  whose  time  if  safe  himself,  could  work  no  evil  to  his  antag- 
the  use  of  complete  armor  may  be  said  to  have  onist  In  the  suit  of  Henry  YH.,  the  victor  of 
completely  ceased.  Three  of  these  suits,  those  Bosworth  field,  the  perfection  of  armor  is  at- 
of  Henry  YI.,  Edward  I Y.,  and  Henry  Y H.,  in  tained.  The  whole  suit  is  fluted ;  the  neck  is 
whose  time  defensive  armor  had  reached  its  defended  by  pass  guards,  rising  perpendicularly 
utmost  perfection,  are  especially  worthy  of  no-  from  the  shoulders ;  the  helmet  assumes  a  nst- 
tice,  as  portraying  the  improvement  and  com-  ural  form ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is  protected 
pletion  of  the  equipment  of  man  and  horse.  In  by  flexible  plates ;  and  the  whole  of  the  head- 
addition  to  the  evident  magnificence  and  secu-  piece  is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  every  move- 
rity  of  the  dress  of  Henry  YI.,  there  is  one  ment.  The  horse^s  head  is  still  guarded  by  the 
particular  feature  only  perceptible  on  a  close  ehamfiront,  to  whidi  is  added  tiie  man&airef 
examination.  The  back  and  breast  plates  are  protecting  the  crest  and  arch  of  the  neck,  tlie 
composed  of  several  pieces  each,  so  as  to  make  poitrel  of  solid  plates  covering  the  counter,  and 
the  whole  flexible.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  the  ctoupUTj  also  of  solid  steel,  extending  over 
matter  of  much  difficulty  to  understand  how  a  the  whole  rump  of  the  animal  from  the  castie 
knight  equipped  himself;  tOl  Sir  Samuel  Key*  of  the  saddle  to  the  taiL  These  parts  of  the 
rick,  by  the  iud  of  an  old  document,  solved  the  horse  armor  constitute  what  is  called  the  bard- 
eni^a.  According  to  him,  the  procedure  was  ing  proper.  It  is  in  this  reign  that  the  art  of 
as  follows:  The  sleeves  and  shirt  of  mail  defence  had  so  ikr  surpassed  the  means  of 
would  be  first  put  on ;  then  the  long-pointed  offence  that  it  is  on  record,  that  in  Italy,  where 
sollerets,  or  ovenapping  pieces  of  steel  for  the  the  best  armor,  that  of  liilan,  was  made,  two 
defence  of  the  fee^  with  the  formidable  spurs  armies  fDUght  from  9  in  the  morning  until  4  in 
screwed  into  tiiem;  then  the  greaves  for  the  the  afternoon,  in  which  battie  not  only  no  person 
legs  and  the  cuisses  for  the  thighs.  The  breast-  was  killed,  but  no  one  was  wounded.  From 
plate  would  be  next  adjusted  to  the  body,  to  this  date,  however,  the  use  of  armor  has  con- 
which  the  tuilettes,  those  overlapping  pieces  stantiy  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl^ 
which  hang  from  tlie  waist  over  the  hips,  would  the  rolling  musketry  of  the  Bpaoiah  innatry,  at 
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Paviai  annihilated  the  French  gendannerie ;  andent  and  modern,  reckoning  the  ktter  from 

and  oavahy  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  the  moat  the  adaptation  of  ganpowder  to  porposes  of 

efficient  arm  of  battle.    Daring  the  wars  of  the  war;  and  each  of  these  may  be  again  distin- 

commonwealth,  in  England,  and  of  the  Low  golshed  into  missiles  and  weapons  for  hand  to 

Oonntries,  armor  fell  more  and  more  into  abey-  hand  encounter.    It  stands  to  reason  that  of- 

anoa,  as  mnaketry  and  ordnance  improved  so  fensive  arms  were  prior  in  their  invention  and 

rapidly  that  actions  came  to  be  decideid  at  a  dis-  nse  to  defensive  coverings,  since  the  latter  could 

tance,  and  the  best  and  bravest  of  troops  rarely,  be  of  no  utility  except  against  the  effect  of  the 

or  never,  came  hand  to  hand.    At  the  com-  former.    It  is  probable,  also,  that  missiles  were 

mencement  of  the  present  century  the  only  prior,  in  point  of  time,  to  weapons  for  dose 

troops  who  stiU  wore  defensive  armor,  were  nght,  inasmuch  as  nature  ftirnishes  every  ani- 

the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  mal,  more  or  less,  with  the  means  of  attadc  and 

French  imperial  armies,  who  were  all  cuiras-  defence  at  dose  quarters,  but  gives  no  means 

aierSb    Napoleon  I.  made  great  use  of  this  arm,  for  striking  or  capturing  a  distant  enemy  or  ob- 

and  generally  decided  his  victories  by  a  crush-  ject  of  pursuit,  until  he  be  first  overtaken  by 

ing  charge  of  his  sted-dad  horse.    But  it  is  superior  speed  of  foot    Furthermore,  in  the 

very  doubtful  whether  the  cuirass  is  of  reel  East,  to  which  all  evidences  point  as  the  cradle 

utility,  and  whether  it  does  not  detract  more  of  civilized  man,  missile  weapons  have  always 

from  the  mobility  and  free  action  of  the  trooper  prevuled  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  to 

than  it  adds  to  his  security,  or  weight  in  the  the  present  day.    The  bow  and  the  javelin  were, 

aoaeU    At  Waterloo  the  iron-sheathed  cuiras-  as  history  tells  us,  and  as  we  see  confirmed  by  the 

siers  went  down,  like  grass,  before  the  superior  wonderful  and  wonderfully  preserved  sculptures 

weight  of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  English  of  Nineveh,  in  Scriptural  ages,  the  favorite 

honsehcdd  troops,  who  wore  no  armor ;  and,  in  weapons  of  the  Parthians,  Persians,  Assyrians, 

the  last  tremendous  battles  of  the  Orimea,  al*  Modes,  and  other  Oriental  races ;  while  their 

thongh  there  were  cuirassiers  in  the  armies  of  all  instruments  for  dose  fight  were  merely  weak, 

the  8  belligerents,  no  nse  was  made  of  them  in  straight  daggers,  adnacea,  which  word  has  been 

the  field.    With  the  present  tenfold  increased  fUsdy  trandated  scymitars.     In   the  heroic 

effidenoy  of  small  arms,  by  the  inte^uction  of  wars,  as  described  by  Homer,  missiles  were  still, 

the  Mini6  buUet,  the  advantage  and  use  of  armor,  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  and  heroes,  at  least, 

even  for  cavalry,  may  probably  be  held  to  be  the  principal  weapons ;  a  ponderous  spear,  hurl- 

extingnidied  for  evermore.  ed  from  the  hand,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  used  to 

ABMORIOA,  the  name  anciently  given  to  the  thrust  with  as  a  pike,  being  the  instrument 
nortla-west  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to  the  which  decided  nearly  all  the  duds  of  the  cham- 
Sdne.  It  had  a  considerable  fleet  and  carried  pions,  although,  at  times,  they  had  recourse  to 
on  a  large  intercourse  with  Sritain.  Msjdmus,  their  shoH  swords,  and  even  to  heavy  stones 
a  Roman  officer,  having  revolted  with  the  le-  oast  from  the  hand.  The  masses,  indeed,  would 
gions  of  Britain  against  the  emperor  Gratian,  seem  to  have  fought  in  phalanx  or  dose  column 
888  B.  O.,  passed  into  Gaul  with  2  Roman  le-  with  the  long  standing  pike,  hdd  fast  in  both 
gions  and  a  number  of  aboriginal  Britons,  hands.  The  bow  and  ding  had,  evidently,  as 
among  whom  was  one  Oonan  Mariadec,  to  little  weight  in  deciding  the  fate  of  battles  as 
whom  Mazimus  gave  the  government  of  Ar-  they  had  fiftvor  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocratic 
morioa.  Mariadec  obtained  the  recognition  of  leaders  of  the  day.  This  prejudice  continued, 
his  independence  from  the  emperor  Theododus,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  nearly  to  the  end  of 
and  in  tho  6th  century  thousands  of  British  their  polity,  the  bow  being  hardly  conddered  a 
Odts  came  over,  rather  than  remain  nnder  the  fitting  weapon  for  a  freeman,  and  its  use  being 
hated  Saxon  yoke,  lliey  found  in  Armorica  a  mostly  attributed  to  davee,  mercenary  or  trib- 
hospitable  reception,  and  a  dynasty  akin  to  them  ntary  allies,  or  to  proletarians  of  the  poorest 
in  raoe.  The  descendants  of  Oonan  Mariadec  and  lowest  de^ee.  The  arm  of  the  free  Greeks 
successfully  repelled  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  of  the  repubhcan  dties^  and  afterward  of  the 
and  Irish  pirates  from  the  coasts  of  i^rmorica,  Macedonian  and  barbaric  kingdoms  of  upper 
and  also,  on  the  land  dde,  the  various  German  Hellas,  was  emphatically  the  pike,  or  sariasa^ 
tribes  wno  invaded  and  ravaged  Gaul.  During  of  24  feet  in  length,  whidi  they  chareed  in  both 
the  6th  and  6th  centuries  it  was  the  most  hands,  having  Iheir  persons  obliquely  covered 
peaoelnl  and  prosperous  part  of  tibat  country,  by  the  great  round  shidd  worn  upon  the  left  arm. 
The  Ohristian  rdigion  was  early  propagated  The  tactic  on  which  the  success  of  this  arm  de- 
there.  Bishops  of  Dol,  Quimper,  and  Yannes,  pended  was  a  dosdy  serried  oolumn,  ordinarily 
are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  of  12  or  24,  but  ocoadondly  of  60,  files  in  depth, 
the  annals  of  Armorica  preserve  a  long  roll  of  6o  long  as  the  phalanx  held  its  front  unbroken,  its 
Oeltic  saints  whose  names  are  not  known  else-  dose  array  of  spear  points  was  impenetrable 
where.  In  consequence  of  the  infiux  of  Brit-  and  bore  down  every  foe  whom  it  encountered 
ons  about  the  6th  century,  Armorica  began  to  fh>nt  to  front ;  but  it  was  an  unwiddy  body, 
be  called  Bretagne.  liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  an  attack 

ARMS,  instruments  or  weapons  of  ofiSanoe,  as  on  the  fiuiks  or  in  tiie  rear,  and,  when  once 

opposed  to  defensive  armor.   Arms  may,  in  this  thrown  out  of  its  order,  so  that  an  enemy  could 

sense,  be  separated  into  2  broad  dividons  of  get  within  the  heads  of  the  long  pikes,  it  was 
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invambly  and  easily  routed,  nnce  the  weak,  flanks  seonred  by  horse,  the  English  arehers 
short  swords  which  the  men  carried  in  addition  with  their  fatal  longbows,  of  6  feet  in  length, 
to  their  pikes,  were  not  weapons  to  do  power-  and  their  doth-y^  arrows  (see  Abobsbt), 
fal  execntion,  and  such  as  they  were,  the  Greeks  shot  them  down  through  i^ate  and  mail,  as  if 
had  neither  use  nor  confidence  in  them,  their  they  were  naked  men,  and  invariably  won  the 
whole  diBoipline  and  drilling  being  directed  ta  field,  unless,  whea  fiEuling  to  defend  their  front 
and  dependent  on,  the  pike.  The  weapons  or  with  pikes,  or  secure  their  flanks,  the  mail-Kslad 
the  Romans,  on  the  contrsry,  were  a  sliort,  cavalry  broke  into  their  lines,  when  the  axe 
massive  javelin,  6  feet  in  length,  including  the  and  mace  and  two-handed  sword  made  short 
triangular  steel  head  of  18  inches,  which  they  work  of  them.  The  other  arms  of  the  infantry 
were  wont  to  hurl  into  the  lines  of  their  enemy  of  this  time  were  the  billft— something  similar 
at  10  or  15  paces  distant,  when  no  shield^  how-  to  a  short  heavy  scythe-blade  set  erect  on  a 
ever  stout,  or  breastplate,  however  finely  temper-  shaft  4  feet  long — leaden  mallets  and  long 
ed,  could  resist  its  brunt,  and  a  short  two-eaged  knives  of  the  Anfflo-Ncnman  archers — the  pikes 
broadsword,  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  of  and  halberts  of  the  Swiss,  which  won  them  the 
Spanish  origin  and  manufEictnre.  This  latter  bloody  day  of  Sempach,  and  did  them  yeoman 
instrument,  with  which  they  were  trained  to  service  at  Morat,  Granson,  and  Nancv,  when 
stab  rather  than  to  strike,  as  by  so  doing  they  the  Austrian  and  Burgundian  chivalry  had  dia- 
inflicted  the  deadliest  wounds  on  their  enemies*  mountedi-the  crossbows  of  the  Genoese,  and 
persons  wilh  the  least  exposure  of  their  own,  the  serried  spears  of  the  Scottish  foot,  who 
was  that  with  which  Rome  cut  her  way  to  uni-  fought  like  the  Greeks  in  phalanx.  From 
versal  empire.  Her  tactic,  adapted  to  its  use,  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  that  of  Pavia,  the 
was  a  loose  array  of  open  lines,  each  man  stand-  lance  was  the  queen  of  weapons;  nothing 
ing  8  feet  from  his  right  and  left  hand  com-  could  resist  its  levelled  charge,  and,  until  gun- 
rades,  so  that  he  had  a  clear  space  of  6  feet  in  powder,  the  grave  of  chivalry,  was  brought 
which  to  manage  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  into  the  field^  it  rendered  the  aristocratic  gen- 
fighting,  as  it  were,  a  duel  or  single  combat,  darmerie  invmdble  in  the  shock  of  battle.  But 
hand  to  hand,  with  his  immediate  <^ponentj  at  that  battle,  fatal  to  Frands,  and  to  the  flower 
over  whom  his  peculiar  weapon,  his  singular  of  his  kingdom's  chividry,  musketry,  so  far 
skill  in  its  use,  and  his  incessant  drilling  to  ath-  improved,  tiiough  the  weapon  was  still  but  an 
letic  exercises  of  all  sorts,  gave  him  immense  imperfect  matddock  arquebuse  fired  from  a 
advantage.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in-  rest,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  rolling  fire  of 
fiintry  was  the  front  and  principal  feature  of  volleys,  assumed  the  lead  in  military  mattersi 
their  armies.  In  cavalry  tbey  were  ever  which  seems  now  by  the  most  recent  inventiona 
weak,  and  archery  and  slingers  they  contemp-  to  be  secured  to  it  forever.  After  Pavia,  the 
tuously  disregarded.  But  with  the  decline  of  reign  of  feudalism  and  charging  chivalry  was 
the  Roman  empires,  especiaDy  that  of  the  East  over;  and,  although  the  musket  was  not  yet 
a  new  arm  of  the  service  took  the  lead,  and  sufficiently  certain  in  its  aim,  or  effective  in  its 
the  steel-clad  cavalry  of  the  middle  ages  for  range  and  penetration,  but  that  the  English 
many  a  year  carried  all  before  them ;  i^Quitry,  longbow,  yet  for  a  while,  contended  with  it  for 
with  but  two  exceptions,  the  English  and  tiie  the  palm,  from  that  day  infantry  reassumed  the 
Swiss,  being  utterly  powerless  against  their  precedence,  has  ever  since  composed  the  bulk 
overwhelming  charge.  The  arms  of  these  feu-  of  modern  armies,  stood  the  brunt  of  battles, 
dal  men-at-arms  were  the  lance,  the  mace,  the  fixed  the  scale  of  victory,  and  only  caUed  in  th< 
battle-axe,  and  the  two-handed  sword ;  but  it  aid  of  cavalry  to  complete  the  route  of  disor* 
is  the  first  to  which  they  owed  their  prodigious  dered  and  discomfited  antagonists,  or  if  itself 
success,  it  being,  to  them,  what  the  sarissa  was  forced  to  retire  before  overwhelming  forces,  to 
to  the  Greek  footman  of  the  phalanx.  It  was  cover  its  retreat  from  assailants,  whose  pursuit 
a  huge  and  ponderous  weapon  of  nearly  18  feet  if  r^id  must  throw  them  into  disorder,  and  ex^ 
in  length,  balanced  by  the  great  weight  of  its  pose  tiiem  to  be  charged  by  horse,  while  in  con<!> 
butt-end,  which  was  often  nearly  a  foot  in  di-  fusion.  It  has  long  been  known  that  horse, 
ameter,  at  20  inches  from  the  extremity,  having  however  strong  or  well  led,  cannot  break  steady 
a  notch  cut  out  to  admit  the  upper  arm  o?  infantry,  armed  even  with  the  pike  alone,  when 
the  champion,  which  steadied  it  as  it  was  laid  in  square,  and  recent  events  have  shown  that 
in  rest,  supported  by  a  projecting  iron  catch  atr  witii  the  improved  fire-arms  of  the  modem  day, 
tached  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  kni^t's  they  can  be  successfully  resisted  in  line. — ^For  a 
corslet.  With  this  prodigious  weapon,  pro-  longtime  the  progress  and  improvement  of  fire- 
truding  10  feet  beyond  their  horse's  chest,  arms  was  extremely  slow.  The  range  was 
sheathed  in  panoply,  which  defied  any  missUes  small,  the  accuracy  of  aim  imperfect,  and,  till 
which  in  that  day  could  be  brought  against  it^  the  musket  was  combined  with  the  bayonet^  the 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  English  doth-  musketeer  had  no  means  of  defence  in  his  own 
yard  arrow,  and  charging  like  a  whirlwind  person  either  as  against  charging  horse,  or  as 
through  the  ranks  of  their  ill-armed  and  iU-pre-  against  infantiy  with  long  wei^na,  at  close 
pared  antagonists,  no  infantry  coidd  resist  their  quarters.  During  this  period,  therefore,  the 
shock.  Only  when  their  ftY>nt  was  protected  by  pike  again  rose  in  favor,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
a  eheoal  de/rm  of  sted-shod  palisades,  and  thdr  pikes  lined  with  musketry  were  the  arms  of  the 
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ciholoe  troops  of  all  annies  in  the  world,  and  the  meana  of  destraotion,  war  heoomea  leoa 

tiie  main  agents  in  winning  all  the  great  Tic*  probable,    and,    when   actually   present,    less 

toriea  of  their  day.     Buoh  were  the  fEunous  bloody  than  in  the  old  days  of  simple  sword 

Spanish  infieuitry,  known,  in  the  bloody  wars  of  and  baokler. 

the  Netherlandish  persecutions,  astheold  bands  ARMSTRONG,  a  connty  in  central  Pennsyl- 

<tf  Castile;  such  the  Swedish  bine  and  yellow  yania,  having  an  area  of  750  square  miles;  popu- 

battaUons  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  lation,  29,560  ;  capital,  Kittanning.    The  snr- 

lion  of  the  north ;  such  the  invincible  legions  of  face  of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 

Wallenstein  and  Tilly  and  their  contemporaries  generally  fertile.    It  is  watered  by  the  Alle- 

of  the  80  years'  war.    Meantime,  the  bayonet  ghany,  and  several  smaller  streams.    Its  most 

was  added  to  the  arquebnse  or  musket,  which  valuable  mineral  productions  are  iron,  salt,  and 

had  become  from  a  matchlock  a  firelock,  and  coal.    In  1850  this  county  produced  197,697 

thus  united  in  itself  the  properties  of  both  pike  bushels    of  wheat,  195,501  of  Indian  com, 

and  gun,  and  could  be  used  indiscriminately  as  470,742    of  oats,    16,047    tons  of  hay,  and 

a  miinle  or  a  weapon  at  close  quarters.    But,  489,108  pounds  of  butter.   'There  were  21  flour 

from  this  date,  missiles  have  become  as  decid-  and  grist  mills,  12  salt-boiling  eataUiahmenta, 

edly  the  arbiters  of  war  and  the  winners  of  5  carpentering  and  building  establishments,  18 

battles,  as  was  the  stabbing  sword  of  the  Ro-  saw  mills,  9  manufactories  of  brick,  and  8  of  tin 

man  l^onary,  or  the  lance  of  the  feudal  chiv-  and  sheet-iron  ware,  2  woollen  foctories,  1  nail 

airy.    Nine-tenths  of  all  the  batties  that  have  factory,  2  iron  foundries,  2  forges,  1  fbmace, 

been  fought  since  the  days  of  the  Knglish  civil  and  8  tanneries.    It  contained  in  that  vear  65 

war,  have  been  decided  by  artillery  and  musket-  churches,    and   2   newspaper   establi^omenta. 

ry,  without  the  crossing  of  a  bayonet,  or  the  There  were  6,477  pupils  attending  public  schools, 

stroke  of  a  sword ;  unless  in  a  casual  charge  of  and  185  attending  academiids  or  other  schools, 

cavalry,  or  in  the  pursuit,  after  the  tide  of  bat-  The   Pennsylvania  canal   passes   through  its 

tie  has  ebbed  into  a  tumultuous  rout.     And  southern   extremity.      The  county,  which  is 

such  will  now  be  the  case,  more  than  ever.  The  named  after  Gen.  Armstrong,  was  organized  in 

French  wars   of  the   revolution  against  the  1800. 

Tyrolese,  and  the  American  war  of  independ-  ARMSTRONG,  Johk,  general,  an  American 
ence,  brought  the  rifle,  which  was  by  no  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  author  of 
means  a  new  weapon  as  some  persons  have  sup-  the  celebrated  anonymous  ^^Newburg  Ad- 
posed — ^for  the  principle  of  rifling  or  screwing  dresses,''  afterward  minister  to  France,  and 
barrels,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  its  effect  on  secretary  of  war  in  1818,  born  at  Carlisle,  Penn., 
the  buUet,  were  known  and  used  even  in  match-  in  1758,  died  April  1, 1848.  At  the  age  of  18 
locks,  so  early  as  the  16th  century — ^into  gene-  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  was  one  of 
ral  notice,  and  the  invention  of  percussion  dou-  Gen.  Mercer's  aids  at  the  battie  of  Princeton, 
bled  even  its  utility.  Recent  improvements  have  and  bore  him  in  his  arms  from  the  field,  when 
overcome  the  obiections  to  its  use  as  a  military  he  had  received  his  death  wound.  He  after- 
weapon,  which  lay  in  the  difficulty  and  slow-  ward  became  a  fiftvorite  of  Gen.  Gates,  and 
neas  of  loading ;  while  such  a  wonderful  in-  served  under  him,  with  the  rank  of  mijor, 
crease  of  range  has  been  obtained  that  musketry  through  the  remainder  of  the  war.  During  the 
with  the  Mini6  bullet  is  now  fuUy  effective  winter  of  1782<-'88,  while  the  army  was  en- 
atlittleshort  of  a  mile's  distance;  and  that,  not  camped  at  Newburg,  great  anxiety  was  felt 
only  in  volley  firing^  as  against  masses  of  men,  among  the  officers  and  men  as  to  the  probable 
but  against   single  individuals,  who  can  be  action  of  congress  with  regard  to  the  arrearages 

SicJLod  off  unerringly  at  600  and  700  yards*  of  pay,  and  the  half-pay  promised    to  those 

istance.    Equal  fatties  have  been  guned  in  officers  who  should  serve  through  the  war.    A 

the  acquisition  of  the  art  and  skOl  of  taking  conunittee  of  8  was  finally  i^>pointed  to  present 

aim ;  and  the  system  of  instruction  has  so  far  a  memorial  to  congress,  which  was  received  and 

advanced,  that  it  is  now  believed  that  any  man  debated,  but  no  fturther  action  was  taken.  This 

of  ordinary  mental  and  physical  powers  may  be  increas^  the  previous  state  of  dissatisfaction, 

taught  to  become  an  efficient  marksman,  and  and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1788,  a  meeting  of 

that  it  is  evident,  that  unless  the  range  and  prao-  officers  was  called  anonymously  for  the  next 

tice  of  great  guns  can  be  equally  improved  and  day,  to  discuss  tiieir  grievances.    On  the  day 

increased,  small  arms  will  decide  the  issue  of  appointed  an  anonymous  address  was  issued, 

ever^  battle,  since  it  has  been  proved  not  only  forcibly  and  eloquently  written,  in  which  the 

possible  but  easy  to  silence  cannon,  by  shooting  writer  exhorted  his  comrades  to  adopt  a  bolder 

down  the  artillerists  at  their  guns,  beyond  the  tone ;  to  reftise  to  perform  further  military 

range  of  grape.    Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  duty  during  the  war,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms 

arms  which  have  proved  the  most  effective  on  the  return  of  peace,  unless  their  first  de- 

from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  to  the  present  mands  were  complied  with.    It  required  all  the 

day.    What  further  strides  modern  science  and  prudence,  firmness,  and  Judgment  of  Washington 

invention  may  make  in  this  department,  it  is  to  avert  the  evil  effects  of  tiiis  appeal  to  the 

noteasy  to  foresee,  or  possible  to  predict;  but  it  troops.    He  immediately  issued  a  call  for  a 

b  satis&ctory  to  know  that  with  every  increase  similar  meeting  on  the  15th  inst.,  for  the  dis- 

of  the  fiMility  of  killing^  and  improvement  of  cusaion  of  their  claims,  which  waa  followed  by 
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mother  anonTmoiu  addrMs,  oomfcniing  the  ao-  he  himself  had  borne  in  it^  gave  him  eztraordi- 

tion  of  Washington  into  an  approyal  of  the  narj  faeilities.    He  married  a  sister  of  the  late 

course  preyionsly  proposed  by  the  writer.    At  Ohanoellor  Livingston  in  1789,  and  took  up  his 

this  meeting  Washmgton  addressed  the  offioers  residence  on  the  North  river,  at  Redhook,  in 

with  great  earnestness  and  feelin^^  assnrinff  Dntohess  oonnbr. 

them  of  his  sympathy  with  their  suffering,  and  ARMSTRONG,  John,  a  physician,  poet,  and 
Ins  ardent  desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in  miscellaneous  writer,  best  known  as  the  an^or 
obttdning  the  ends  which  they  had  in  view,  but  of  the  "Art  of  Preserving  Health,**  a  didactic 
begging  them  not  to  follow  the  dangerous  ad-  poem  which  was  prodigiously  adinired  in  its 
vice  of  the  writer  of  the  addresses,  nor  sully  the  day,  bom  in  Oastleton  parisk  Roxburghshire, 
glorious  reputation  which  they  nad  acquired,  about  1709,  died  in  1779.  His  &ther  was  a 
bv  l^us  opening  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  clergyman.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
uHb  eloquence  was  completely  sucoesaful,  and  Edinburgh,  and  after  receiving  his  medical 
a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  diploma^  he  settled  in  London.  His  practice, 
officers,  assuring  nim  of  their  regard,  and  however,  was  very  small.  In  1785  he  published 
pledging  themselves  to  reject  the  advice  of  the  anonymously,  "An  Essay  for  Abridging  the 
address.  Washington  wrote  an  urgent  appeal  Study  of  Physio,^'  in  which  he  ridiculed  the 
in  their  behalf  to  congress,  which  was  success-  ignorance  of  the  apothecaries.  In  1787  he  pub- 
fuL  Provision  was  made  lor  the  satisfaction  of  lished  an  outrageously  indecent  poem  entitled 
their  claims^  and  the  danger  passed  away,  the  ^^  Economy  of  Love.*'  In  1744  appeared  the 
Armstrong  wrote  these  anonymous  productions  *^  Art  of  Preserving  Health,*'  a  work  which, 
at  the  request  of  many  of  his  fellow-officers,  and  though  containing  some  fine  passages^  has  but  lit- 
although  Washmgton  had  spoken  in  terms  of  tie  merit  considered  as  a  whole.  He  remained  in 
nnmeasured  reprobation  of  their  autiior  at  the  London  until  1760,  when,  through  the  influence 
time^  he  afterward  saw  reason  to  change  his  of  John  Wilkes^  as  it  is  said,  he  was  made  phy- 
opinion,  and  in  a  letter  to  General  Armstrong  sician  to  the  army  in  Germany,  and  held  that 
in  1797  he  assured  him  that  he  believed  his  ob-  office  until  the  peace  of  1768.  He  subsequently 
Ject  to  have  been  just,  honorable,  and  friendly  quarreled  with  Wilkes.  He  seems  to  have  been 
to  the  country.  The  first  civU  office  which  soured  latterly  by  his  disappointments,  and  his 
Qen.  Armstrong  held  was  that  of  secretary  of  writings  abound  in  atta<d»  upon  the  medical 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  he  was  also  a  member  profession.  He  possessed,  however,  the  fiiend- 
ofthe  old  congress.  In  Nov.  1800  he  was  chosen  a  ship  of  Thomson,  and  retained  it  to  the  last, 
member  of  the  U.  S.  senate  from  the  state  of  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  lived 
New  York,  and  in  1804  was  sent  as  minister  upon  his  half-pay,  from  which  he  was  found  at 
to  France,  where  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  his  decease  to  have  saved  £8,000.  His  remain- 
station  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  at  the  iug  published  writings  are  a  volume  of  **  Sketches 
same  time  acting  as  Spanish  minister.  He  re-  or  Assays,"  a  collection  of  short  poems  under 
turned  home  in  1810.  At  the  commencement  the  titie  of  *' IGscellanies,"  a  *^  Short  Ramble 
of  the  war  of  1812  he  received  a  brigadier-gene-  through  France  and  Italy,"  and  a  volume  of 
ral*s  commission,  and  the  command  of  the  dis-  medioal  essays. 

triot  which  included  the  city  of  New  York.  In  ARMSTRONG,  Jomr,  an  eminent  physician 
the  following  year  he  unwillingly  accepted  the  and  author  of  several  medical  works^  born  May 
office  of  secretary  of  war,  having  a  low  opinion  8,  1784,  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  in  Durham, 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  generals  in  command,  died  ci  consumption,  Dec.  12,  1829,  in  London. 
He  removed  the  war  department  to  Sackett's  His  early  advantages  were  small,  but  at  the  age 
Harbor,  that  he  might  better  watch  the  opera-  of  19  he  entered  on  his  medical  studies  at 
tions  against  Canada,  but  all  his  plans  were  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1807, 
thwarted  by  the  generals  commanding  the  17.  S.  and  commenced  practising  in  his  native  place, 
forces.  After  the  capture  of  Washington  in  He  soon  removed  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
1814,  Gen.  Armstrong  retired  from  political  Sunderland,  and  in  4  years  became  the  leading 
life.  He  incurred  much  blame  for  this  disaster,  physician  of  the  place.  In  1816  he  published 
but  very  unjustiy,  as  Qem.  Winder,  to  whom  the  his  work  on  "  Typhus,"  which  had  a  rapid  sale 
defence  of  the  district  had  been  intrusted,  was  throughout  the  langdom.  In  1818  he  removed 
appointed  by  the  president,  in  direct  opposition  to  London,  where  ne  met  with  great  success, 
to  his  advice.  Gen.  Armstrong's  indignation  at  which  was  the  more  surprinng,  as  he  failed  to 
Mr.  Madison  for  taking  no  steps  to  relieve  him  pass  his  examination  before  the  college  of 
of  this  undeserved  disgrace,  ended  in  hisresig-  physicians,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  corn- 
nation.  A  great  portion  of  the  remainder  of  mencing  practice  in  the  city.  That  institution 
his  life  was  passed  in  literary  avocations.  He  was  ezceedin^y  unpopular  in  the  profession, 
wrote  2  exoc^ent  treatises  on  farming  and  gar-  however,  and  his  rejection  was  ascribed  to 
dening,  a  severe  criticism  of  G^en.  Wilkinson's  jealousy.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
memoirs,  several  biographical  sketches,  and  a  this  opinion,  he  was  soon  after  elected  physician 
historyof  thewarof  1812.  He  also  projected  and  to  the  fever  hospital.  In  1821  he  united  with 
partly  prepared  a  history  of  the  American  revo-  Mr.  Ghrainger  in  founding  the  Webb-street  school 
lution,  for  which  task  his  intimacy  with  the  of  medicine,  where  his  lectures  were  exceedingly 
dhief  actors  in  the  struggle,  uid  the  share  whidi  popidar.    His  ddei  defect  was  immoderate  ego«> 
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tiflm,  lie  regardiiig  bimself  as  a  great  reformer  ed  on  {he  upper  NBe,  the  EHifoidaxifl  not  bdng 

in  the  beaSng  art    He  ridiculed  Gnllen  and  rerj  formicUtDle  opponents.    The  strength  of 

other  eminent  writers  in  unmeasured  terms,  the  army  lay  in  its  infantry,  and  particolarly  in 

His  lectorea,  edited  by  Joseph  Rix,  were  pub-  its  arohers.     Be^de  these  latter  there  were 

li^ed  in  1884.    As  a  practitioner,  Dr.  Arm-  bodies  of  foot  soldiers,  varioasly  armed  and  dis> 

strong  well  deserved  the  snooess  he  aohieved.  tribnted  into   battalions,  aooording   to  their 

In  private  life  he  was  most  amiable.    Bende  arms;  spearmen,  swordsmen,  clnbmen, slingers, 

the  works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  several  Ac    The  in£uitrv  was  supported  by  nmneroos 

other  medical  treatises.  war-ohariots,  eaon  manned  by  2  men,  one  to 

ARMSTRONG,  Samuxl  T.,  a  printer  and  drive  and  the  other  to  use  the  bow.  Oavalry 
bookseller,  at  one  time  mayor  of  Boston,  died  does  not  figure  on  the  monuments.  One  soil- 
March  26.  1860,  aged  66.  He  published  Dr.  tary  drawing  of  a  man  on  horseback  is  consid- 
Bucbanan^s  reseanmes  in  Asia,  which  had  an  ered  to  belong  to  the  Roman  epoch,  and  it  ap- 
enormous  sale,  and  a  stereotype  edition  of  Scott*s  pears  certain  that  the  use  of  the  horse  fbr  riding 
Bible,  which  was  very  snccessfuL  He  aocumu-  and  of  cavalry  became  known  to  the  Sfgyptians 
lated  a  large  fortune  in  trade.  Mr.  Armstrong  throu^  their  Asiatic  neighbors  only.  That  at 
held  also  the  office  of  Heut-govemor,  and  a  later  period  they  had  a  numerous  cavalry, 
acted  as  governor  in  1886,  when  Gov.  Davis  acting,  like  all  cavalry  in  ancient  times,  on  the 
was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  wings  of  the  infantry,  is  certain  from  the  una- 

ARMSTRONG,  Wsexum  Jobbpb,  D.  D.,  an  nimity  of  the  ancient  historians  on  this  point. 

American   dersyman,  and   secretary   of  the  Thedefensivearmor  of  the  Egyptians  oonosted 

American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  of  dudds,  helmets,  andbreast^tes,  or  coats-of- 

miasioDB,  bom  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  Oct.  mail,  of  various  materials.    Their  mode  of  at- 

20,  1796,  died  by  shipwreck,  Nov.  27,  1846.  tackmga  fortified  position  shows  many  of  the 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  coUc^  and  means  and  artifices  known  to  the  Greeks  and 

theological  seminary,  and  began  to  preaioh  as  a  Romans.     They  had  the  te$iiuda,  or  battering- 

misBionary  in  central  Virginia.    He  was  in  ram,  the  vinea,  and  scaling-ladder ;  that  they, 

1824  installed  pa/^or  of  the  first  Presbyterian  however,  also  knew  the  use  of  movable  towers, 

church  in  Richmond,  where  he  labored  with  and  that  they  undermined  walk,  as  Sir  G.  Wil- 

fidelity  and  success  for  10  years.    In  1884,  being  kinson  maintains,  is  a  mere  supposition.    From 

^>pointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  the  time  of  Psammeticus  a  corps  of  Grecian 

board  of  missions,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  mercenaries  was  maintained;  they  were  also 

in  1888,  at  the  suggestion  of  tiie  prudential  colonized  in  lower  Egypt — ^Assyria  fhrnishes 

committee  of  the  board,  he  dianged  his  resi-  us  with  the  earliest  specimen  of  those  Asiatic 

deuce  to  New  York.    He,  however,  visited  Bos-  armies  which,  for  above  1,000  years,  struggled 

ton  each  month  to  attend  tiie  meetiog  of  tbe  for  tibe  possession  of  the  countries  between  the 

prudential  committee.    In  returning  from  one  Mediterranean  and  the  Indus.     There,  as  in 

of  these  Journeys,  the  boat  in  which  he  had  Egypt,  the  monuments  are  our  principal  source 

taken  passage  was  lost  in  a  tempest,  and  many  of  information.     The  infantry  appear  armed 

of  the  passengers,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Arm-  nmilar  to  the  Egyptian,  thougn  the  bow  seems 

fifc'ODft  perished.    His  life  and  a  collection  of  less  prominent,  ana  the  arms  offensive  and  de- 

his  sermons  have  been  published.  fensive  are  generally  of  better  make  and  more 

ARMT,  the  organized  body  of  armed  men  tasteM  i^pearance.  There  is,  beside,  more  va- 
whieh  a  state  maintains  for  purposes  of  often-  riety  of  armament,  on  account  of  the  greater 
give  or  defensive  war.  Of  tbo  armies  of  ancient  extent  of  the  empire.  Spear,  bow,  sword,  and 
history  the  first  of  which  we  know  any  thing  poe-  dagu^er,  are  the  principal  weapons.  Assyrians 
itive  is  that  of  Egypt.  Its  grand  epoch  o^  glory  '^Ihe  army  of  2erzes  are  also  represented  with 
coincides  with  the  re^  d  Rhamses  IL  (S»os-  iron-mounted  dubs.  The  defensive  armament 
tris),  and  the  paintings  and  inscriptions  relating  consisted  of  a  helmet  (often  very  tastefully  work- 
to  his  exf^oits  on  the  numerous  monuments  ox  ed),  a  coat  of  mail  of  fblt  or  leather,  and  a 
his  reign,  form  the  principal  source  of  our  knowl-  shield.  The  war-chariots  still  formed  an  im- 
edge  on  Egyptian  military  matters.  Tbe  war-  portant  portion  of  the  army ;  it  had  2  occu- 
rior  caste  of  Egypt  was  £vided  into  two  dass-  pants,  and  the  driver  had  to  shelter  the  bow- 
ee,  hermotylni  and  ealanrU,  the  first  160,000,  man  with  his  shield.  Many  of  those  who  fight 
theother250,000stronff,  in  theur  best  times.  It  in  chariots  are  represented  in  long  ooats-of- 
a^^pears  that  uese  two  dasses  were  distinguidied  mail.  Then  there  was  the  cavalry,  whidi  here 
mm  each  other  merd^  by  age  or  lenj^  of  ser-  we  meet  with  for  the  first  time.  In  the  earliest 
▼ioe^  so  that  the  caladrii,  after  a  oertam  number  sculptures  the  rider  mounts  the  bare  back  of  his 
of  years,  passed  into  the  hermotybii  or  reserve,  horse ;  kter  on,  a  sort  of  pad  is  introduced,  and 
The  whole  army  was  settied  in  a  sort  of  milita-  in  one  sculpture  a  high  saddle  is  depicted,  simi- 
rj  colonies,  an  ample  extent  of  land  being  set  Isr  to  that  now  in  use  in  the  East.  The  cavalry 
Bfott  for  each  man  as  an  equivalent  for  his  ser-  can  scarcdy  have  been  very  different  firom  that 
vioea,  Tbeee  colonies  were  mostiy  situated  in  of  the  Persians  and  later  eastern  nations — flight, 
the  lower  part  of  the  country,  where  attadm  irregular  horse,  attacking  in  disorderly  swarms, 
from  the  neighboring  Asiatic  states  were  to  be  easily  repdled  by  a  well-armed,  solid  infemtry, 
antidpated;  aibwodoniesonly  were  estahUsh-  but  formidable  to  a  disordered  or  beaten  army. 
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Aooording^y,  it  figured  in  rank  behind  the  char-  deeimal  snbdiTision.  The  commands  of  laige 
ioteers,  who  appear  to  have  fonned  the  aristo-  oorpa  or  of  the  wings  of  tiie  armj  were  generd- 
cratic  arm  of  the  service.  In  infantry  tactics  It  giy^i  to  members  of  the  royal  fionily. 
some  progress  toward  regnkr  moyements  and  Among  the  infantry  tiie  Persian  ani  die  o&er 
formations  in  ranks  and  files  appears  to  have  Aryan  nations  (Medes  and  Bactrians)fomied  the 
been  made.  The  bowmen  either  fonght  in  ad-  ilUe.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  spean  cl 
▼ance,  where  they  were  always  covered,  each  moderate  size,  and  a  short  sword ;  the  head 
of  them,  by  a  shield-bearer,  or  they  formed  the  was  protected  by  a  sort  of  torban.  the  body  by 
rear  rank,  the  first  and  second  ranks,  armed  a  coat  covered  with  iron  scales;  tne  riiidd  was 
with  spearSb  stooping  or  kneeling  to  enable  them  mostly  of  wicker-work.  Tet  this  iUte^  as  well 
to  shoot  In  sieges  they  certainly  knew  the  as  the  rest  of  the  Persian  infantry,  was  misera- 
nse  of  movable  towers  and  mining ;  and,  from  a  bly  beaten  whenever  it  was  opposed  to  even  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  it  wonld  almost  appeiEff  that  smallest  bodies  of  Greeks^  and  its  unwieldy  and 
they  made  some  sort  of  monnd  or  artificial  hill  disorderly  crowds  appear  qnite  incapable  of  any 
to  command  the  walls  of  the  town — a  rude  be-  bat  pasmve  resistance  against  the  incipient  pha- 
ginning  of  the  Roman  agger.  Their  movable  lanz  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  witness  Marathon, 
and  fixed  towers,  too,  were  elevated  to  the  Platasa,  Myoale,  and  Thermopylae.  The  war- 
height  of  the  besieged  wail,  and  higher,  so  as  eharioto,  which  in  the  Persian  army  appear  for 
to  command  it  The  ram  and  vinea  they  nsed  the  last  time  in  history,  might  be  nseftu  on  qnite 
also ;  and,  nomerons  as  their  armies  were,  they  level  ground  against  such  a  motley  crowd  as  the 
turned  off  whde  arms  of  rirers  into  new  beds  Pernan  infantry  themselves  were,  but  against  a 
in  order  to  gun  access  to  a  weak  front  of  tlie  solid  mass  of  pikemen,  such  as  the  Greel^  form- 
attacked  place,  or  to  nse  the  dry  bed  of  the  riv-  ed,  or  against  light  troops  taking  advantage  oi 
er  as  a  road  into  the  fortress.  The  Babylonians  inequalities  of  ground,  they  were  worse  thai 
seem  to  have  had  armies  similar  to  those  of  the  useless.  The  l^iat  obstacle  stopped  them.  In 
Assyrians,  but  special  details  are  wanting. — ^The  battle  the  horses  got  fHghtened,  and,  no  longei 
Persian  empire  owed  its  greatness  to  its  found-  under  command,  ran  down  their  own  infantry 
era,  the  warlike  nomads  of  the  present  Farsis-  As  to  the  cavalry,  the  earlier  periods  of  the  em 
tan,  a  nation  of  horsemen,  with  whom  cavalry  pire  give  us  littie  proof  of  its  excellence.  Ther< 
took  at  once  that  predominant  rank  which  it  were  10,000  horse  on  the  plain  of  Marathon — ^i 
has  since  held  in  all  eastern  armies,  up  to  good  cavalry  country— ^et  they  could  not  breaJ 
the  recent  introduction  of  modem  European  the  Athenian  ranks.  In  later  times  it  distin 
drill.  Darius  Hystaspes  established  a  standing  guished  itself  at  the  Granicus,  where,  former 
army,  in  order  to  keep  the  conquered  provinces  in  one  line,  it  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  Macedonia] 
in  subjection,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  frequent  columns  aa  they  emerged  from  the  fords  of  th 
revolts  of  the  satraps,  or  civil  governors.  Every  river,  and  upset  them  before  they  could  deplo) 
province  thus  had  its  garris(»i,  under  a  sepa-  It  thus  successfully  opposed  Alexander's  a^ 
rate  commander ;  fortified  towns,  beside,  were  ranced  guard,  under  Ptolemy,  for  a  long  whil< 
occupied  by  detachments.  The  provinces  had  until  the  main  body  arrived  and  the  light  trooj 
to  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  troops,  manoeuvred  on  its  flanks,  when,  having  no  sei 
To  this  standing  army  also  belonged  the  guards  ond  line  or  reserve,  it  had  to  retire.  But  at  th 
of  the  kiog^  10,000  chosen  in&nt^  (the  Immor-  period  the  Persian  army  had  been  strengthenc 
tale,  Athanatoi),  resplendent  with  gold,  follow-  by  the  infusion  of  a  Gre^  element,  importc 
ed  on  the  march  by  long  trains  of  carriages^  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,who,80(»i  after  Xer: 
with  their  harems  and  servants,  and  of  camels  eS)  were  taken  into  pay  by  the  king ;  and  tl 
with  provisions,  beside  1,000  halberdiers,  1,000  cavalry  tactics  displayed  by  Menmon  on  tl 
horse  guards,  and  numerous  war-chariot&  some  Granicus  are  so  thoroughly  un- Asiatic  that  v 
of  them  armed  with  scythes.  For  expeditions  may,  in  the  absence  of  positive  Information, 
of  magnitude  this  armament  was  considered  once  ascribe  them  to  Gi^ek  infinenoe. — ^The  s 
insnflicient,  and  a  general  levy  from  all  the  prov*  mies  of  Greece  are  the  first  of  the  detailed  c 
inces  of  the  empire  took  place.  The  mass  of  ganization  of  which  we  have  ample  and  certa 
these  various  contingents  formed  a  truly  orien-  information.  With  them  the  history  of  tacti* 
tal  army,  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  especidly  infantry  tactics,  may  be  said  to  begi 
parts,  varying  among  themselves  in  armament  Without  stopping  to  give  an  account  of  the  wi 
and  mode  of  fighting,  and  accompanied  by  im-  like  system  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  as  < 
mense  trains  of  baggage  and  innumerable  scribed  in  Homer,  when  cavalry  was  unknot 
camp-followers.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  when  the  nobility  and  chie&  fought  in  vn 
latter  that  we  must  ascribe  the  enormous  num-  chariots,  or  descended  from  them  for  a  d^ 
hers  of  the  Persian  armies  as  estimated  by  the  with  an  equidly  prominent  enemy,  and  wl 
Greeks.  The  soldiers,  according  to  their  re-  the  infantry  appears  to  have  been  little  bet 
spective  nationality,  were  arm^  with  bows,  than  that  of  the  Asiatics,  we  at  once  pass  to  1 
lavellns,  spears,  swords,  dubs,  daggers,  sUngs,  military  force  of  Athena  in  the  time  of  1 
&c.  The  continffent  of  every  province  had  its  greatness.  In  Athens  every  firee  bom  man  > 
separate  commander;  they  ^pear,  from  Herodo-  liable  to  military  service.  The  holders  of  c 
tus,  to  have  been  divided  by  tens,  hundreds,  tain  public  offices  alone,  and.  in  the  ear! 
thousands,  ^ec^  with  officers  to  command  each  times,  the  fourth  or  poorest  otaas  of  fireem 
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wero^zempi.     It  was  a  militia  system  based  oomitries  rich  in  horses,  and  consequently  the 
upon  slavery.     'Every  jonth  on  attaining  his  first  to  form  oavaky,  soon  oaased  its  introdno- 
l%di  year  was  obliged  to  do  duty  for  2  years,  tion  in  the  other  states  of  Greece.    The  Athe- 
especdaUy  in  watching  the  frontiera.     Daring  nian  cavalry,  first  800,  then  600,  and  even 
this  lame  bis  military  education  was  completed ;  1,000  strong,  was  composed  of  the  richest  citi- 
afterward  be  remained  liable  to  service  np  to  zens,  and  formed  a  standing  corps  even  in  time 
hia  60th  year.      In  case  of  war  the  assembled  of  peace.    They  were  a  very  effective  body, 
cHazena  fixed  the  number  of  men  to  be  called  extremely  watchful,  intelligent,  and  enterpris- 
oat;  in  extreme  cases  only  the  levia  en  maste  ing.    Their  position  in  batUe,  as  well  as  that  of 
(|Niiis£ra<ia)  were  resorted  to.    The  strategic  10  the  light  troops,  was  generally  on  the  wings  of 
oC  whom  were  annually  elected  by  the  people,  the  phalanx.    In  later  times,  the  Athenians  also 
had  to  levy  tiiese  troops  and  to  organize  them,  maintained  a  corps  of  200  mercenary  mounted 
80  that  the  men  of  eadi  tribe,  or  phyls^  formed  archers  (hippotaxota).  The  Athenian  soldier,  up 
a  body  under  a  separate  phylareh.    These  offl-  to  the  time  of  Perides,  received  no  pay.    Af-* 
eers,  as  well  as  the  temareht,  or  captains  of  terward  2  oboli  (beside  2  more  for  provisionSb 
compaiiies,  were  equally  elected  by  the  people,  which  the  soldier  had  to  find)  were  given,  ana 
Hie  whole  of  this  levy  formed  the  heavy  infan-  sometimes  even  the  hoplit®  received  as  much 
tiy  {hopliUB)  destined  for  the  phalanx  or  deep  as  2  drachms.    Officers  received  double  pay, 
line  formation  of  flpearmen,  which  originally  cavalry  soldiers  three-fold,  generals  four-fold. 
formed  the  whole  of  the  armed  force,  and  sub-  The  corps  of  heavy  cavalry  alone  cost  40 
seqnently,  after  the  addition  of  light  troops  and  talents  (|40,000)  per  annum  in  time  of  peace, 
cavalry,  remuned  its  mainstay — ^the  corps  which  durmg  war  considerably  more.  The  order  of  bat- 
decided  the  battle.     The  phalanx  was  formed  tie  and  mode  of  fighting  were  extremely  sim- 
in  various  degrees  of  depth ;  we  find  mentioned  pie ;  the  phalanx  formed  the  centre,  the  men 
phalanxes  of  8, 12, 26  deep.    The  armature  of  locking  tneir  spears,  and  covering  the  whole 
the  hoplitfB  consisted  of  a  breastplate  or  corslet,  firont  with  their  row  of  shields.    They  attacked 
helmet,  oval  target^  spear,  and  short  sword,  the  hostile  phalanx  in  a  parallel  front.    When 
Thb  forte  of  the  Athecdan  phalanx  was  attack ;  the  first  onset  was  not  sufficient  to  break  the 
tta  charge  was  renowned  for  its  furious  im-  enemy's  order,  the  struggle  hand  to  hand  with 
petufl,  especially  after  Miltiades,  at  Marathon,  the  sword  decided  the  battle.    In  the  mean 
had  introduced  the  quickening  of  the  pace  dur-  time  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  either  attack- 
ing &e  ohai^i^  so  that  they  came  down  on  the  ed  the  corresponding  troops  of  the  enemy,  or 
enemy  with  a  run.     On  the  defensive,  the  attempted  to  operate  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
more  solid  and  closer  phalanx  of  Sparta  was  its  the  phalanx  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  dis- 
aaperior.    While  at  Marathon  the  whole  force  order  manifesting  itself  in  it.    In  case  of  a  vio- 
of  the  Athenians  consisted  of  a  heavy  armed  tory  they  undertook  the  pursuit,  in  case  of  de- 
phalanx  of  10,000  hoplitsB,  at  Flatea  they  had,  feat  they  covered  the  retreat  as  much  as  possible. 
beside  8,000  hoplit8d,'an  equal  number  of  light  They  were  also  used  for  reconnoitring  ezpedi- 
iB&atry.    The  tremendous  pressure  of  the  Per-  tions  and  forays,  they  harassed  the  enemy  on 
nan  invasions  necessitated  an  extension  of  the  the  march,  especially  when  he  had  to  pass  a 
BaUIity  to  service;  the  poorest  class,  that  of  defile,  and  they  tried  to  capture  his  convoys  and 
the  thetea,  was  enrolled.     They  were  formed  stragglers.    Thus  the  order  of  battle  was  ex- 
into  light  troops  (gyf/vnetm^  ptili)  ;  tiiey  had  no  tremSy  simple ;  the  phalanx  always  operated 
d^naive  armor  at  aU,  or  a  target  only^and  as  a  whole;  its  subdividonsinto  smaller  bodies 
were  supplied  with  a  spear  and  javelins.    With  had  no  technioal  siffnificanoe ;  their  conmiand- 
the  extension  of  the  Athenian  power,  their  ers  had  no  other  task  than  to  see  that  the  order 
JoAlX  troops  were  reinforced  by  the  contingents  of  the  phalanx  was  not  broken,  or  at  least 
of  their  allies,  and  even  by  mercenary  troops,  quickly  restored.    What  the  strength  of  Athe- 
Acamanians,  ^tolians,  and  Cretans,  celebrated  nian  armies  was  during  the  Persian  wars,  we 
as  archers  and  siingers,  were  added.    An  inter-  have  shown  above  by  a  few  examples.    At  the 
mediate  daas  of  troops,  between  them  and  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  force 
hoplitSB,  was  formed,  the  peUoMU^  armed  simi-  mustered  18,000  hoplitsB  for  field  service^  61,000 
kr  to  the  li^t  infantry,  but  capable  of  occupy-  (the  youngest  and  die  oldest  soldiers)  for  gar- 
hig  and  maintainii^  a  position.    They  were,  rison  duty,  1,200  horsemen,  and  1,600  archers. 
however,  of  hot  little  importance  until  after  the  According  to  Boeokh's  calculations  the  foroesent 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  Iphiorates  reorgan-  against  Syracuse  numbered  88,660  men ;  rem- 
iaed  them.    The  li^t  troops  of  the  Athenians  foroements  despatched  afterward,  26,000  men; 
eigoyed  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence  and  in  all  nearly  65,000  men.    After  the  complete 
cnuK^eas  botii  in  resolution  and  in  execution,  ruin  of  this  en>edition,  indeed,  Athens  was  as 
On  several   occasions,  probably   in    difficult*  muchexhausted  as  France  after  the  Russian  cam- 
ground,  they  evoi   successfully  opposed   the  paign  of  1812.— Sparta  was  the  military  state. 
Spartan  phalanx.    The  Athenian  cavalry  was  par  excdUnes^  of  Greece.    If  the  general  gym- 
introdooed  at  a  time  when  the  republic  was  al-  nastic  education  of  the  Athenians  developed 
ready  rich  and  powerftd.    The  mountamoua  the  agility  as  much  as  the  strength  of  the  body, 
eroinid  of  Attica  was  un&vorable  to  this  ann,  the  Spartans  directed  their  attention  mostly 
hot  the  neighborhood  of  Theesaly  and  Bceotia,  to  strength,  endurance,  and  hardiness.    They 
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yalned  ntoadineas  in  Uie  ranks,  and  militarj  tiiere  vera    the  Mrita^  inhabitants   of  the 
point  of  honor,  more  than  intelligenoe.    The  mountains  near  Arcadia,  who  generally  covered 
Athenian  was  educated  as  if  he  was  to  fight    the  left  wing;  the  hoplitffi  of  the  phalanx,  h^ 
among  light  troops,  yet  in  war  he  was  fitted  in-  side,  had  Helot  servants,  who  were  expected  in 
to  his  fixed  place  in  the  heavy  phalanx ;  the  battle  to  do  dnty  as  skirmishers ;  thus,  the  6,000 
Spartan,  on  the  contrary,  was  brought  np  for  hoplito  at  Flatcea  brought  85,000  Helot  light 
service  in  the  phalanx,  and  npthing  else.    It  is  troops  with  them,  but  of  the  exploits  of  these 
evident  that  as  long  as  the  phalanx  decided  the  latter  we  find  nothing  stated  in  histcN^. — ^The 
battle,  the  Spartan,  in  the  long  run,  had  the  simple  tactics  of  the  GrecJcs  underwent  consid- 
best  of  it    In  Sparta,  every  freeman  was  en-  erable  (Ganges  after  thePeloponnesianwar.  At 
rolled  in  the  armjr  lists  from  his  20th  to  his  60th  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  Epaminondas  had  to  op- 
year.    The  ephari  determined  the  number  to  be  pose,  with  a  small  force  of  Thebans,  the  fkr 
called  out,  which  was  generally  chosen  among  more  numerous^  and  hitherto  invincible  Spartan 
the  middle-aged  men,  from  80  to  40.    As  in  phalanx.   The  plain,  pandlel  front  attack,  here, 
Athens,  the  men  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  or  would  have  been  equivalent  to  certain  defeat, 
locality  were  enrolled  in   the   same  body  of  both  wings  being  outflanked  by  the  longer  fit>nt 
troops.     The  organization  of  the  army  was  of  the  enemy.  Epaminondas,  instead  of  advano- 
based  upon  the  confraternities  (enomotia)  intro-  ing  in  line,  formed  his  army  into  a  deep  column, 
duced  by  Lycurgus,  2  of  which  formed  a  pente-  and  advanced  against  one  wing  of  the  Spartan 
costys ;  2  of  these  were  united  into  a  lochos,  phalanx,  where  the  king  had  taken  his  station, 
and  8  or  4  lochi  into  a  mora.    This  was  the  He  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Spartan 
organization  in  Xenophon's  time;  in  former  lineat  this,  the  decisive  point;  he  then  wheeled 
periods  it  appears  to  have  varied.  The  strength  his  troops  round,  and  moving  on  either  hand, 
of  a  mora  is  variously  stated  at  from  400  to  he  himself  outflanked  the  broken  Hne,  which 
900  men,  and  their  number  at  one  time  was  could  not  form  a  new  front  without  losing  its 
said  to  be  600.    These  various  bodies  of  free  tactical  order.    At  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the 
Spartans  formed  the   phalanx ;   the  hoplitss  Spartans  formed  their  phalanx  with  a  greater 
forming  it  were  armed  with  a  spear,  a  short  depth,  but,  nevertheless,  the  Theban  column 
sword,  and  a  shidd  fiistened  round  the  neck,  again  broke  through  it.    AgesUaus  in  Sparta, 
Later  on,  Oleomenes  introduced  the  large  Oa-  llmotheus,  Iphicrates,    Ohabrias   in   Athens, 
rian  shield,  fastened  by  a  string  on  the  left  arm,  also  introduced  changes   in   infantry  tactics, 
and  leaving  bodi  hands  of  the  soldier  free.  The  Iphicrates  improved  the  peltaatcBf  a  sort  of 
Spartans  considered  it  disgraceful  for  their  men  light   in£antry,  capable,  however,  in  case   of 
to  return,  after  a  defeat,  without  their  shields;  need,  to  fight  in  line.    They  were  armed  with 
the  preservation  of  the  shield  proved  the  re*  a  sniall  round  target,  strong  linen  corslet,  and 
treat  to  have  been  made  in  good  order  and  a  long  spear  of  wood.    Ohabrias  made  the  first 
compact  phalanx,  while  single  fugitives,  run-  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  when  on  the  defensive, 
ning  for  their  lives,  of  course  had  to  throw  Imeel  down  to  receive  the  enemy's  charge.  Full 
away  the  clumsy  shield.    The  Spartan  phalanx  squares,  and  other  columns,  &o.,  were  intro- 
was  generally  8  deep,  but  sometimes  Ihe  depth  duced,  and  accordingly  deployments  formed  part 
was  doubled  by  placing  one  wing  behind  the  of  the  elementary  tactics.    At  the  same  time, 
other.    The  men  iq>pear  to  have  marched  in  greater  attention  was  paid  to  light  infantry  of  all 
step ;  some  elementuy  evolutions  were  also  in  xinds ;  several  species  <^  arms  were  borrowed 
use,  such  as  changing  front  to  the  rear  by  the  from  the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  neigh- 
half-tum  of  each  man,  advancing  or  retiring  a  bors  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  archers,  mounted 
wing  by  wheeling,  &o.,  but  they  would  seem  to  and  on  foot,  slingers,  dec    The  nugority  of  the 
have  been  introduced  at  a  later  neriod  only,  soldiers  of  this  period  consisted  of  mercenaries. 
In  their  best  times,  the  Spartan  phahmx,  like  The  wealthv  citizens,  instead  of  doing  duty 
that  of  Athena,  knew  the  parsllel  frx>nt  attack  themselves,  found  it  more  convenient  to  pay 
only.    The  ranks,  on  the  march,  were  distant  for  a  substitute.    The  character  of  the  phalanx^ 
from  each  other  6  feet,  in  the  charge  8  feet,  and  as  the  predminently  national  portion  of  the 
in  a  position  receiving  the  chaise,  only  1|  foot  army,  in  which  the  free  citizens  of  the  state 
fh>m  rank  to  rank.    The  army  was  commanded  only  were  admitted,  thus  sufiTered  from  this  ad- 
by  one  of  the   kings,  who,  wiUi  his    suite  mixture  of  mercenaries,  who  had  no  right  of 
(damana\  occupied  a  position   in  the  centre  dtizen^p.    Toward  the  approach  of  the  Ma- 
of    the    phalanx.     Afterward,   the    number  cedonian  epoch,  Greece  and  her  cdonies  were 
of  the  free  Spartans  having   considerably  de-  as  much  a  mart  for  soldiers  ^  of  fortune,  and 
creased,    the    strength  of   the    phahmx  was  mercenaries  as  Switzerland  in  the  18th  and 
kept  up  by  a  selection  from  the  subjected  Pdn-  19th  centnnes.    The  Egyptian  kings  had  at  an 
€Bci,     The  cavidry  was  never  stronger  than  %arly  time  formed  a  corps  of  Greek  troops.  Af- 
about  600  men,  divided  into  troops  (tUamS)  of  terward,  the  Persian  kmg  gave  his  army  some 
60  men.    It  merely  covered  the  wings.    There  steadiness  by  the  admission  of  a  body  of  Greek 
was,  beside,  a  body  of  800  mounted  men,  the  mercenaries.    The  chie&  of  these  bodies  were 
elite  of  the  Spartan  youth,  but  they  dismount-  regular  oondottieri,  as  much  as  those  of  Italy 
ed  in  battie,  and  formed  a  sort  of  body-guflord  of  in  the  16th  century.    During  this  period,  war- 
hoplitflo  around   the  king.    Of  light  troops^  like  en^es  for  throwing  stonesi  darts,  and 
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inoendiary  projectileB,  were  introdaoed,  wpe-  The  distanoes  of  ranks  and  files  were  similar 
eially  by  the  Athenians.  Pericles  abrea^  nsed  to  those  of  the  Spartans,  bnt  the  dose  or- 
some  similar  machines  at  the  siege  of  Samoa,  der  was  so  compact  that  the  single  soldier  in 
Siegea  were  carried  on  by  forming  a  line  of  the  middle  of  tiie  phalanx  conld  not  turn.  In- 
contrarallation,  with  ditch,  or  parapet,  ronnd  tervals  between  the  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx 
^e  place,  investing  it,  and  by  the  attempt  were  not  allowed  in  battle;  the  whole  formed 
to  place  the  war-engines  in  a  commanding  po-  one  continuous  line,  charging  en  muraille.  The 
sition  near  the  wiuls.  IKfining  was  regulsorly  phalanx  was  formed  by  Macedonian  volunteers 
BUide  use  o^  to  bring  the  walls  down.  At  the  exclusively ;  though,  after  the  conquest  of 
assault,  the  column  formed  the  syncupim'ttiy  Greece,  Greeks  also  could  enter  it.  The  soldiers 
the  outer  ranks  holding  their  shields  before  were  all  heavy  armed  hoplitas.  Beside  shield 
tfaem,  and  the  inner  ranks  holding  them  over  and  pike,  they  carried  a  helmet  and  sword,  al- 
their  heads,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  (called  by  though  the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  latter 
the  Romans,  testudo},  against  the  projectiles  of  wei^n  cannot  very  often  have  been  required 
the  enemy. — ^While  Greek  skill  was  thus  after  the  charge  of  that  forest  of  pikes.  When 
mainly  directed  toward  shaping  the  flexible  the  phalanx  had  to  meet  the  Roman  legion,  the 
material  of  the  mercenary  bands  into  all  sorts  ease  indeed  was  different.  The  whole  phalan- 
of  novel  and  artificial  formations^  and  in  gite  system,  from  the  earliest  Doric  times  down 
adopting  or  inventing  new  species  of  light  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
troops,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ancient  Dorio  snfferedfrom  one  great  inconvenience;  it  wanted 
heavy  phalanx,  which  at  that  time  alone  could  flexibility.  tJnleas  on  a  level  and  open  plain, 
dedde  battles,  a  monarchy  grew  up,  which,  these  long,  deep  lines,  could  not  move  with 
adopting  all  real  improvements,  form^  a  body  order  and  regularity.  Every  obstacle  in  front 
of  heavy  in£uLtry  of  such  colossal  dimensions,  fbrced  it  to  form  column,  in  which  shape  it  was 
that  na  army  with  which  it  came  in  contact  not  prepared  to  act.  Moreover,  it  had  no  sec- 
eould  resist  its  shock.  Philip  of  Macedon  form-  ond  line  or  reserve.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it 
ed  a  standing  army  of  about  80,000  infantry,  was  met  by  an  army,  formed  in  smaller  bodies 
and  8,000  cavalry.  The  main  body  of  the  army  and  adapted  to  turn  obstacles  of  ground  without 
was  an  immense  phalanx  of  some  16,000  or  breaking  line,  and  disposed  in  several  lines  seo- 
18,000  men,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  the  ending  each  other^  the  phalanx  could  not  help 
Spartan  phalanx,  but  improved  in  armament,  going  into  broken  ground,  where  its  new  op- 
The  small  Grecian  shield  was  replaced  by  the  ponent  completely  cut  it  up.  But  to  such  op- 
large  oblong  Carian  buckler,  and  the  moderate-  ponents  as  Alexander  had  at  Arbela,  hii  2  large 
ly  sized  spear  by  the  Macedonian  pike  (mriua)  phalanxes  must  have  appeared  invincible.  Be- 
oi  24  feet  in  length.  The  depth  of  this  phalanx  side  this  heavy  infantry  of  the  line,  Alexander 
varied,  under  Philip,  from  8,  to  10, 12, 24  men.  had  a  guard  of  6,000  hyraspistsd,  still  more 
Widithetremendouslengthofthepikes,eachof  heavily  armed,  with  even  larger  bucklers  and 
the  6  front  ranks  could,  on  levelling  them,  make  longer  pikes.  His  light  Infantry  consisted  of 
thepointsprojectinfrontofthefirstrank.  The  argyraspides,  with  small  silver-plated  shields, 
regular  advance  of  such  a  long  firont  of  firom  and  of  numerous  peltastsa,  both  of  which  troops 
1,000  to  2,000  men,  presupposes  a  great  perlec*  were  organized  in  demi-phalanxes  of  normally 
tion  of  elementary  drill,  which  in  consequence  8,192  men,  being  able  to  fight  either  in  extended 
was  continually  practised.  Alexander  completed  order  or  in  line,  like  the  hoplitsa;  and  their 
this  CMTganization.  His  phalanx  was,  normally,  phalanx  often  had  the  same  succe^  The 
16,884  men  strong,  or  1,024  in  front  by  16  Macedonian  cavfdry  was  composed  of  young 
de^.  The  file  of  16  (JochoB)  was  conducted  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  noblemen,  with  the 
by  a  loohagos,  who  stood  in  the  itoni  rank,  addition,  subsequently,  of  a  body  of  horsemen 
Two  files  formed  a  dilochy,  2  of  which  made  from  Greece  proper.  They  were  divided  into 
a  tetrarchy,  2  of  which  a  taxiarchy,  2  of  squadrons  (iZor),  of  which  l3ie  Macedonian  no- 
which  a  xenagy  or  syntagma,  16  men  in  front  by  bihty  alone  formed  8.  They  belonged  to  what 
16  deep.  This  was  the  evolutionary  unity,  the  we  should  call  heavy  cavalry ;  they  wore  a 
march  being  made  in  columns  of  xenagi^  16  helmet,  cuirass  with  cuissarts  of  iron  scales  to 
in  front.  Sixteen  xenagies  (equid  to  8  pente-  protect  the  leg,  and  were  armed  with  a  long 
oosiarchies,  or  4  chiliarchies,  or  2  telarchies)  sword  and  pike.  The  horse,  too,  wore  a  front* 
fbrmed  a  small  phalanx,  2  of  which  a  diphalan-  let  of  iron.-  This  class  of  cavalry,  the  oata- 
gardiy.  and  4  a  tetraphalangarchy  or  phalanx  phracti,  received  great  attention  both  from 
properly  so  called.  Every  one  of  these  subdi-  Philip  and  Alexander ;  the  latter  used  it  for 
visions  had  its  corresponding  ofiElcer.  The  di-  his  decisive  manoeuvre  at  Arbela,  when  he  first 
phalangarohy  <^  the  ri^t  wing  was  called  beat  and  pursued  one  wing  of  the  Persians^ 
head,  that  of  the  left  wing,  tail,  or  rear.  When-  and  then,  passing  behind  their  centre,  fell  upon 
ev«r  extraordinary  solidity  was  required,  the  the  rear  of  the  other  wing.  They  cnarged  in 
kft  wing  took  station  behind  the  right,  form-  various  formations :  in  line,  in  common  rec- 
iDg  512  men  in  front  by  82  in  depth.  On  the  tangular  column,  in  rhomboid  or  wedge-sha^d 
other  hand,  by  deploying  the  8  rear  ranks  on  colunm.  The  light  cavalry  had  no  defensive 
the  left  of  the  front  ranks,  the  extent  of  front  armor ;  it  carried  Javelins  and  light  short 
cooid  be  doubled,  and  the  deptli  reduced  to  8.  lances;  there  was  also  a  corps  of  aorobaliste, 
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or  mounted  arohera.    These  troops  serred  for  ing  up  of  intrenched  oamps  in  a  short  time,  also 

ontpost  datj,  patrols,  reconnoitring,  and  irreg-  formed  part  of  the  military  edocatioa ;  and  not 

niar  warfare  generally.    They  were  the  contin-  only  the  recroita,  bnt  even  the  legions  of  yet* 

gents  of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes,  which,  erans,  had  to  undergo  all  these  ezereises  in 

beside,  famished  some  few  thousands  of  irreg-  order  to  keep  their  bodies  fresh  and  sapple,  and 

nlar  infantry.    A  new  arm,  invented  by  Alex-  to  remain  inured  to  fatigue  and  want    Such 

ander,  claims  our  attention  from  the  circum-  soldiers  were,  indeed,  fit  to  conquer  the  world. 

stance  that  it  has  been  imitated  in  modem  — ^In  the  best  times  of  the  republic  there  were 

times,  the  dimachs,  mounted  troops,  expected  generally  2  consular  armies,  each  consisting  of 

to  fight  either  as  cavalry  or  as  in&ntry.    The  2  legions  and  the  contingents  of  the  allies^ 

dragoons  of  the  16th  and  following  centuries  infantrv  of  equal  strei^gth,  cavalry  double  the 

are  a  complete  counterpart  to  these,  as  we  shall  strength  of  the  Romans).     The  levy  of  the 

see  hereafter.    We  have,  however,  no  informa*  troops  was  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 

tion  as  to  whether  these  hybrid  troops  of  an-  citizens  on  the  ciq>itol  or  Campus  Martins ;  an 

tiquity  were  more  snccesafid  in  their  double  equal  number  of  men  was  taken  from  every 

task  than  tiie  modem  dragoons.     Thus  was  tribe,  which   was   again   equally  subdivided 

composed   the   army  with  which  Alexander  among  the  4  legions,  until  the  number  was 

conquered  the  countnr  between  the  Mediterra-  oompleted.     Very  often  citizens,  freed  from 

nean,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Sutle^i*    As  to  its  service  by  age  or  their  numerous  campaigns, 

strength,  at  Arbela,  it  consisted  of  2  large  pha-  entered  again  as  volunteers.    The  recraits  were 

lanxes  of  hoplita  (say  80,000  men),  2  semi*  then  sworn  in  and  dismissed  until  required, 

phalanxes  of  peltastn  (16,000),  4,000  cavalry,  When  called  in,  the  youngest  and  poorest  were 

and  6,000  irregular  troops,  in  all  about  56,000  taken  for  the  velites,  the  next  in  age  and  means 

men.   At  the  Granicus,  his  force  of  all  arms  was  for  the  hastati  and  prindpes,  the  oldest  and 

85,000  men,  of  whom  5,000  were  cavaJry. — Of  wealthiest  for  the  triarii.   Every  legion  counted 

the  Carthaginian  army  we  know  no  details ;  1,200  velites,  1,200  hastati,  1,200  prindpes,  6(K> 

even  the  strength  of  the  force  with  which  Han-  triarii,  and  800  horsemen  (knightsX  in  aii  4,500. 

nibal  passed  the  Alps,  is  disputed.    The  armies  The  hastati,  princq)eS)  and  triaru,  were  each 

of  the  successors  of  Alexander  show  no  im-  divided  into  10  manipuli  or  conrf^Minies,  and  an 

provements  on  his  formations ;  the  introduction  equal  number  of  velites  attached  to  each.    The 

of  elephants  was  but  of  short  duraticm;  when  velites  (rararii,  aeeefm^f&rmtarii)  formed  the 

terrified  by  fire,  these  animals  were  more  for-  light  imantry  of  the  Ic^on,  and  stood  on  its 

midable  to  their  own  troops  than  to  the  enemy,  wings  along  with  the  cavalry.     The  hastati 

The  later  Greek  armies  (under  the  Achsean  formed  the  1st,  the  prindpes  the  2d  line;  they 

league)  were  formed  partiy  on  the  Macedonian,  were  originally  armed  with  spears.    The  triarii 

partly   on  tiie  Roman  system. — The  Roman  formed  the  reserve,  and  were  armed  with  the 

army  presents  us  with  the  most  pNsrfect  system  pilum,  a  short  but  extremely  heavy  and  dan- 

of  inuntry  tactics  invented  during  tiie  time  gerous  spear,  which  they  threw  into  the  front 

when  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  unknown.    It  ranks  of  the  enemy  immediately  before  enga- 

maintains  the  predominance  of  heavy  infantry  ging  him  sword  in  hand.    Every  manipulus  was 

and  compact  bodies,  but  adds  to  it  mobility  cf  commanded  by  a  centurion,  having  a  2d  centn- 

tiie  separate  smaller  bodies^  the  possibility  of  rion  for  his  lieutenant.    The  centurions  ranked 

fighting  in  broken  ground,  the  diq)OBition  of  through  the  whole  of  the  legion,  from  the  2d 

several  lines  one  benind  the  other,  partiy  as  centurion  of  the  last  or  10th  manipulus  of  the 

supports  and  relief,  partly  as  a  poweifnl  re-  hastati  to  the  1st  centurion  of  the  1st  manipulus 

serve,  and  finally  a  system  of  training  the  single  of  the  triarii  (primM  pilus%  who.  in  the  absence 

soldier  which  was  even  more  to  the  purpose  of  a  superior  officer,  even  took  toe  conunand  of 

than  that  of  Sparta.    The  Romans,  accord-  the  whole  legion.    Commonly,  the  primus  pilus 

ingly,  overthrew  every  armament  opposed  to  commanded  all  the  triarii,  the  same  as  the  primus 

them,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  as  well  as  the  princeps  (1st  centurion  of  Ist  manipidus  of 

Numidian  horse. — ^In  Rome  every  dtizen,  from  prindpes),  all  the  principes  and  the  primus 

his  ITtih  to  his  45th  or  50th  year,  was  Hable  to  hastatus,  and  all  the  nastati  of  the  legion.    The 

serve,  unless  he  bdonged  to  the  lowest  class,  or  legion  was  commanded  in  the  earlier  times  in 

had  served  in  20  campaigns  on  foot,  or  10  cam-  turns  by  its  6  military  tribunes ;  eaoh  of  them 

paigns  as  a  horseman.    Generally  the  younger  hdd  the  command  for  2  months.    After  the  1st 

men  only  were  selected.    The  drill  of  the  sol-  dvil  war,  legates  were  placed  as  standing  chiefii 

dier  was  very  severe,  and  calculated  to  develop  at  the  head  of  every  legion ;  the  tribunes  now 

his  bodily  powers  in  every  imaginable  way.  were  mostiy  officers  intrusted  with  the  staff  or 

Running,  jumping,  vaulting,  dimbing,  wrest-  administrative  business.    The  difference  of  ar- 

ling,  swimming,  Sret  naked,  then  in  ful  arms-  mament  of  the  8  lines  had  disappeared  before 

ment,  were  largely  practised,  beside  the  regular  the  time  of  Marine.    The  pilum  nad  been  given 

drill  in  the  use  of  the  arms  and  the  various  to  all  8  lines  of  the  legion ;  it  now  was  the  na- 

movements.    Long  marches  in  heavy  marching  tional  arm  of  the  Romans.     The  qualitative 

order,  every  soldier  canying  ftom  40  to  60  lbs.,  distinction  between  the  8  lines^  as  far  as  it  was 

were  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  based  upon  age  and  length  of  service,  soon  dis- 

The  use  of  the  intrenching  tools,  and  the  throw-  appeared  too.    In  the  battie  of  IfiteUos  against 
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Jngartba,  there  appeared,  according  to  Sallnst)  and  maxKBuvre,  without  breaking  its  order  of 
for  the  last,  time  hastati,  prinoipes,  triarii.  battle,  in  gronnd  where  the  phalanx  dnrat  not 
MarioB  now  formed  out  of  the  80  manipuli  of  venture  without  the  utmost  riak.  One  or  two 
the  legion  10  cohorts,  and  disposed  them  in  2  manipuli  at  most  would  have  to  shorten  their 
fines  of  6  cohorts  each.  At  the  same  time,  the  front  to  defile  past  an  obstacle ;  in  a  few  mo- 
normal  strength  of  the  cohort  was  raised  to  600  ments,  the  front  was  restored.  The  le^on 
m^;  the  1st  cohort^  under  the  primus  pilus,  could  cover  the  whole  of  its  front  hj  light 
carried  the  legionarj  eagle.  The  cavalry  re*  troops,  as  they  could  retire,  on  the  advance  of 
muned  formed  in  tunme  of  80  rank  and  file  the  line,  through  the  intervals.  But  the  prin- 
and  8  decurions,  the  1st  of  whom  commanded  cipal  advantage  was  the  disposition  in  a  plu- 
the  turma.  The  armature  of  the  Roman  in-  rality  of  lines,  brought  into  action  succesavely, 
fimtry  consisted  of  a  shield  of  demi-cylindric  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment. 
ifaape,  4  feet  by  2^,  made  of  wood,  covered  With  the  phalanx,  one  shock  had  to  decide, 
with  leather  and  strengthened  with  iron  fast-  No  fresh  troops  were  in  reserve  to  take  up 
enings;  in  the  middle  it  had  a  boss  (umbo)  to  the  fight  in  case  of  a  reverse — in  fact  that 
parry  off  spear-thrnsta  The  helmet  was  of  case  was  never  provided  for.  The  legion 
brass,  generally  with  a  prolongation  behind  to  could  engage  the  enemy  with  its  light  troops 
protect  the  neck,  and  fastened  on  with  leather  and  cavalry  on  the  whole  of  his  front — could 
bands  covered  with  brass  l9cales.  The  breast*  oppose  to  the  advance  of  his  phalanx  its 
plate,  about  a  foot  square,  was  festened  on  a  first  line  of  hastati,  which  was  not  so  easily 
leather  corslet  with  sealed  straps  passing  over  beaten,  as  at  least  6  of  the  10  manipuli  had 
the  shoulder ;  for  the  centurions,  it  consisted  first  to  be  broken  singlv — could  wear  out  the 
of  a  coat  of  mail  covered  with  brass  scales.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  by  the  advance  of  the 
right  k^,  exposed  when  advanced  for  the  hastati,  and  finally  decide  the  victory  by  the 
sword-thrust,  was  protected  by  a  brass  plate,  triarii.  Thus  the  troops  and  the  progress  of 
Beside  the  short  sword,  which  was  used  for  the  battle  remained  in  the  hand  of  the  general, 
thrusting  more  than  for  cutting,  the  soldiers  while  the  phalanx,  once  engaged,  was  irretriev- 
carried  tiie  pilum,  a  heavy  spear  4^  feet  wood,  ably  engaged  with  all  its  strength,  and  had  to 
with  a  projecting  iron  point  of  l|foot,  or  nearly  •  see  the  battle  out.  If  the  Boman  general  de- 
6  feet  in  all  long,  but  2^  inches  square  in  the  sired  to  break  off  the  combat,  the  legionary 
wood,  and  weighing  about  10  or  11  lbs.  When  organization  permitted  him  to  take  up  a  posi- 
thrown  at  10  or  16  paces  distance,  it  often  pen-  tion  with  his  reserves,  while  the  troops  engaged 
etrated  shields  and  breastplates,  and  almost  before  retired  tiirough  the  intervals,  and  took 
every  time  threw  down  its  man.  The  velites,  up  a  position  in  their  turn.  Under  all  ciroum- 
lighdy  equipped,  carried  light  short  lavelins.  stances,  there  was  always  a  portion  of  the  troops 
In  the  later  periods  of  the  republic,  when  bar-  in  good  order,  for  even  if  the  triarii  were  re- 
baric  auxiliaries  undertook  the  light  service,  pul^d,  the  2  first  lines  had  re-formed  behind 
this  dass  of  troops  disappears  entirely.  The  them.  When  the  legions  of  Flaminius  met 
cavalry  were  provided  with  defensive  armor  Philip^s  phalanx  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  their 
similar  to  that  of  the  infantry,  a  lance  and  a  first  attack  was  at  once  repulsed;  but  charge 
longer  sword.  But  the  Boman  national  cavalry  following  charge,  the  Macedonians  got  tired  and 
was  not  ve^  good,  and  preferred  to  fight  dis-  lost  part  of  tiieir  compactness  of  formation;  and 
mounted,  m  later  periods  it  was  entirely  done  wherever  a  sign  of  disorder  manifested  itself, 
away  with,  and  Kumidian,  Spanish,  Gallic,  and  there  was  a  Boman  manipulus  to  attempt  an 
German  horsemen,  supplanted  it.  The  tactical  inroad  into  the  clumsy  mass.  At  last,  20  mani- 
disposition  of  the  troops  admitted  of  great  mo-  puli  attacking  the  fianks  and  rear  of  the  phalanx, 
bOhy.  The  manipuli  were  formed  with  inter-  tactical  continuitv  could  no  longer  be  main- 
vals  equal  to  their  extent  of  front ;  the  depth  tained ;  the  deep  line  dissolved  into  a  swarm  of 
varied  from  6  or  6  to  10  men.  The  manipuli  fagitives,  and  the  battle  was  lost.  Agunst 
of  the  2d  line  were  placed  behind  the  intervals  cavalry,  the  legion  formed  the  &rM»,  a  sort  of 
of  the  lat ;  the  triarii  still  frirther  to  the  rear,  square  with  baggage  in  the  centre.  On  the 
but  in  one  unbroken  line.  According  to  oir-  march,  when  an  attack  was  to  be  apprehended, 
enmstancee,  the  manipuU  of  each  line  could  it  formed  the  legia  ^uadrata^  a  sort  of  length- 
dose  up  or  form  line  without  intervals,  or  those  ened  column  with  a  wide  front,  baggage  in  the 
of  the  2d  line  could  march  up  to  fill  the  inter-  centre.  This  was  of  course  possible  in  the 
vals  of  the  Ist;  or  else,  where  greater  depth  openplain,onlywherethelineof  march  could  go 
was  required,  the  manipuli  of  the  prindpes  across  the  country.  In  Oasar's  time  the  legions 
dosed  up  each  in  rear  of  the  corresponding  were  mostly  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
manipulus  of  the  hastati,  doubling  its  depth,  in  Italy.  Since  the  Sodal  war,  the  right  of 
When  opposed  to  the  dephants  of  Pyrrhus,  the  citizenship,  and  with  it  liability  for  service,  was 
8  lines  all  formed  with  intervals,  each  manipulus  extended  to  all  Italy,  and  consequently  there 
covering  the  one  in  its  front,  so  as  to  leave  were  far  more  men  available  than  required. 
room  fbr  the  animals  to  pass  straight  through  The  pay  was  about  equal  to  the  earnings  of  a 
the  order  of  battle.  In  this  formation  the  laborer;  recruits,  therefore,  were plentifm,  even 
dnmsinesB  of  the  phalanx  was  in  every  way  witiiout  having  recourse  to  the  conscription. 
snocenfoUy  overcome.  The  legion  could  move  In  exceptional  cases  only  were  legions  recruited 
VOL.  n. — 9 
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in  the  provincefl;  thnsOflBflar  had  hifl  fifOib-  onlbot^  was  oonsidered  the  ^Kte  of  the  aimj ; 
gion  recruited  in  Roman  Gallia,  but  afterward  it  carried  and  guarded  the  vexiUum,  the  aiginl- 
it  received  the  Roman  naturalization  #»  mat$6»  banner  for  the  whole  army.  In  battle,  CflBsar 
The  legions  were  fiftr  from  having  the  nominal  generally  fought  in  S  linea,  4  cohorts  per  legkm 
atrengSi  of  4,500  men ;  those  of  Oawar  were  m  the  first,  and  8  in  the  second  aod  third  uoes 
seldom  much  above  8,000.  Levies  of  recruits  each ;  the  cohorts  of  the  second  line  dressed  on 
were  formed  into  new  legions  (Ugianei  Ur(mum\  the  intervals  of  the  first  The  second  line  had 
rather  than  mixed  with  the  veterans  in  the  old  to  relieve  the  first ;  the  third  Une  formed  a  gen- 
legions;  these  new  legions  were  at  first  ex-  eral  reserve  for  decisive  mancsuvres  against  tli« 
eluded  from  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  prin-  fk'ont  or  flank  of  the  enemy,  or  for  panymg  his 
dpaUy  used  for  guarding  the  camp.  The  legion  decisive  thrusts.  Wherever  the  enemy  so  far 
was  divided  into  10  cohorts  of  8  manipuli  each,  outflanked  the  line  that  its  prolongation  became 
The  names  of  hastati,  prindpes,  triarii,  were  necessary,  the  army  was  disposed  in  two  lines 
maintained  as  fkr  as  necessary  to  denote  the  only.  One  single  Ime  (aeiea  Hmplex)  was  made 
rank  of  officers  according  to  the  svstem  indi^  use  of  in  an  extreme  case  of  need  only,  and  then 
cated  above;  as  to  the  soldiers,  these  names  without  intervals  between  the  cohorts;  in  the 
bad  lost  all  signiflcance.  The  6  centurions  of  defence  of  a  camp,  however,  it  was  the  rule^  as 
the  first  cohort  of  each  legion  were,  by  right,  the  line  was  still  8  to  10  de^,  and  could  form 
present  at  coundls  of  war.  The  centurions  rose  a  reserve  from  tiie  men  who  had  no  room  on 
nrom  the  ranks,  and  seldom  attained  higher  the  parapet  Augustus  completed  the  work  of 
command;  the  school  for  superior  officers  was  makmg  the  Roman  troops  a  r^lar  standing 
in  the  personal  staff  dT  the  general,  consisting  army.  He  had  86  legions  distriouted  all  over 
of  young  men  of  education,  imo  soon  advancea  the  empire,  of  which  8  were  on  the  Rhine  (con- 
to  the  lank  of  tr^uni  militum^  and  later  on  to  sidered  the  main  strength,  praciptmm  rd^ur,  of 
that  of  legaU.  The  armament  of  the  soldier  the  army),  8  in  Spain.  2  in  Africa,  2  in  Egypt^ 
remained  the  same :  pilum  and  sword.  Beside  4  in  Syria  and  Asia  Kinor,  6  in  the  Danubian 
his  accoutrements,  the  soldier  carried  his  per-  countries.  Italy  was  garrisoned  by  choeea 
sonal  baggage,  weighing  from  85  to  60  pounds,  troops  recruited  exdusively  in  that  countiy, 
The  contrivance  for  carrying  it  was  so  dumsy  and  forming  the  imperial  guard ;  this  consisted 
that  the  baggage  had  first  to  be  depodted  be-  of  12,  later  on,  of  14  cohorts;  bedde  these  the 
lore  the  soldier  was  ready  for  battle.  The  dtycaRomehadTcohortsofmunidpal  guards 
oamp-utendls  of  the  army  were  carried  on  the  (tiffilei)^  formed,  originally,  from  emandpated 
back  of  horses  and  mules,  of  whidi  a  legion  re-  uares.  Bedde  this  regular  army,  the  provinces 
quired  about  600.  Every  legion  had  its  eagle,  had  to  furnish,  as  formerly,  their  light  auxiliary 
and  every  cohort  its  colors.  For  light  in£uitry,  troops^  now  mostly  reduced  to  a  sort  of  militia 
Ososar  drew  from  his  legions  a  certain  number  lor  gfurison  and  police  duty.  On  menaced 
of  men  {antmgnani)^  men  equally  fit  for  light  firontiers,  however,  not  only  these  auxiliary 
service  and  for  dose  fight  in  line.  Bedde  these^  tro<^  but  foreign  mercenaries,  too,  were  em- 
he  had  his  provindal  auxiliaries,  Cretan  ardiers^  ployea  in  active  service.  The  number  of  legions 
Balearic  dingers,  Gallic  and  Kumidian  contin-  mcreased  under  Trajan  to  80,  under  Septinuua 
gent&  and  G^^inan  mercenaries.  His  cavalry  con-  Severus  to  88.  The  legions,  bedde  their  num- 
dsted  partly  of  Gallic,  partly  of  German  troops,  bers,  had  names,  taken  ih>m  their  stations  (L, 
The  Roman  velites  and  oavdry  had  disappear  Oermanicatf  L.  Italiea\ttom  emperors  (L.  Avr 
some  time  a^. — The  stsff  of  the  army  consisted  fu^ta),  from  gods  (£.  Primigenioy  L.  ApoUvMh- 
of  the  legati,  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  lieu-  tu\  or  conferred  as  honorary  distinctions  (L. 
tenants  of  the  general,  whom  he  employed  to  MeHsjIutna^JLinoieta).  Theorganixationoftlie 
oonmiand  detached  corps,  or  portions  of  the  legion  undsrwentsome  changes.  The  commander 
order  of  battle.  Ottsar,  for  the  first  time,  gave  was  now  called  prefectus.  The  first  cohort 
to  every  legion  a  legate  as  standing  commander,  was  doubled  in  strength  (oohon  mimaria%  and 
If  there  were  not  legati  enough,  the  qwmtor^  the  normd  strength  of  the  leffion  rdsed  to  6,100 
too,  had  to  take  the  command  of  a  l^on.  He  in&ntry  and  726  cavalry ;  tnis  was  to  be  the 
was  properly  the  paymaster  of  the  army,  and  minimum,  and  in  case  of  need  (me  or  more 
chief  of  the  commissariat,  and  was  assbted  in  eohortea  miUiancB  were  to  be  added.  The 
this  office  by  numerous  derla  and  orderlies,  eohon  milUaria  was  commanded  by  a  military 
Attached  to  the  staff  were  the  trihuni  mUiUwL  tribune,  theothers  by  tribunes  or  prcqxmti;  the 
and  the  young  volunteers  above  mentionea  rank  of  eenHtrio  was  thus  confined  to  subal- 
{eontubertutletL  eomites  prcUorii),  doing  duty  as  terns.  The  admission  of  liberated,  or  non-lib- 
a^jutants,  orderly  officers;  but  in  battle  they  erated  slaves,  natives  of  the  provinces,  and  all 
fouffht  in  line,  the  same  as  private  soldiers,  in  the  sorts  of  people  into  the  legions,  became  the 
ranks  of  the  eohon  prmtoHa,  consi^ing  of  the  rule;  Roman  citizenship  being  required  for  the 
Motors,  clerks,  servants,  guides  (tpectOatorea),  prsdtorians  in  Italy  only,  and  even  there  this  was 
and  orderlies  (opparitoreB)  of  the  head-quarters*  abandoned  in  later  times.  The  Roman  nation- 
The  general,  beside,  haa  a  sort  of  personal  dity  of  the  army  was  thus  veiy  soon  drowned 
guard,  condsting  of  veterana,  who  voluntarily  in  the  influx  of  barbaric  and  semi-barbaric» 
bad  reftnlisted  on  the  call  of  their  former  chiet  Romanised  and  non-Romanized  dements ;  the 
This  troop,  mounted  on  the  march,  but  flghting  officers  alone  maintained  the  Roman  character. 
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thb  dfitaiorotion  of  the  efemeiats  oompodng  paM  through  braostplateB.  Thus  it  Jong 
the  army  very  soon  reacted  upon  its  armameni  maintained  its  plaoe  eren  against  the  first 
and  tac&cfl.  The  heavy  breastplate  and  pilam  small  fire-arms^  especially  as  six  arrows  oonld 
were  thrown  overboard;  the  toilsome  sysum  of  be  shot  off  while  the  musket  of  that  epoch 
drill,  which  had  formed  the  conquerors  of  the  oonld  be  loaded  and  fired  once ;  and  even 
world,  was  neglected;  camp-followers  and  lux*  as  late  as  the  end  of  ^e  16th  centory  Qaeen 
nries  became  necessary  to  the  army,  and  the  Elizabeth  attempted  to  reintrodnce  the  national 
tmpeeUmmUa  (train  of  burgage)  increased  as  longbow  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  was  especially 
strength  and  endurance  decreased.  As  had  effective  against  cavalry ;  the  arrows,  even  if 
been  the  case  in  Greece,  the  decline  was  mark-  the  armor  of  the  men-at-arms  was  proof  agsinat 
ed  by  neglect  of  the  heavy  line-infiEintry,  by  a  them,  wounded  or  killed  the  horses^  and  the 
Iboliah  ftncy  for  all  sorts  of  lij^t  armament^  unhorsed  knights  were  thereby  disiwled,  and 
and  by  the  adoption  of  barbario  equipments  generally  made  prisoners.  The  arohwa  acted 
and  tactics.  Thus  we  find  innumerable  dossifi-  either  in  skirmishing  order  or  in  line.  Cavalry 
cationa  of  light  troops  {a/uasUiatore9^  eeculea^^ety  was  the  decisive  arm  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
peulat&fWy  ncunatoriiy  praounatores^  tcutoH^  knights  in  full  armof  formed  the  first  effective 
fiauUiareiy  balUtariiy  tragulaHi),  armed  with  body  of  heavy  cavaky,  ohargiog  in  regular  for- 
an  sorts  of  projectiles,  and  we  are  told  by  Yege-  mation,  which  we  meet  with  in  mstory ;  for  Alex* 
tins  that  the  cavalry  had  been  improved  in  imi-  ander's  cataphracti,  though  they  decided  the  day 
tation  of  the  Goths,  Alani,  and  Huns.  Final-  at  Arbela,  were  so  much  an  exception  that  we 
ly,  all  distinction  of  equipment  and  armament  hear  nothing  more  of  them  after  that  day,  and 
beibween  Romaus  and  barbarians  ceased,  and  during  the  whole  sequel  of  andent  hiatory, 
the  Germans,  physically  and  morally  superior,  infoitrv  maintains  ita  preftminent  rank  in  battle. 
marched  over  the  bodies  of  the  un-Bomanized  The  only  progress,  then,  which  the  middle  agea 
legiooa. — The  conquest  of  the  Occident  by  the  have  bequeathed  to  us,  is  the  creation  of  a  caval- 
Germans  thus  was  opposed  by  but  a  small  rem-  ry,  from  which  our  modem  mounted  service  de* 
nant,  a  dim  tradition  of  the  ancient  Roman  scends  in  a  direct  line.  And  yet^  what  a  dnm- 
tactioa ;  but  even  this  small  remnant  was  now  sy  thing  this  cavalry  was,  is  |Ht>ved  by  the  one 
destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  middle  ages  is  as  fiict,  msA  during  tiie  whde  middle  ages  the 
barren  ft  period  for  the  devdopment  oc  tactics  cavdry  waa  the  heavy,  dow-moving  ami» 
as  for  that  of  any  other  science.  The  feudal  while  all  light  service  and  qniok  movements 
system,  though  in  its  very  origin  a  military  were  executed  by  infimtry.  The  kniffhtS)  how- 
orgamzaftion,  was  essentially  opposed  to  disd-  ever,  did  not  dways  fight  in  dose  order.  They 
^hie.  Bebdlions  and  secesdons  of  large  vas-  preferred  fighting  duds  with  single  cmponentSi 
sals^  with  fhdr  contingents,  were  of  regular  or  sparring  their  horses  into  the  midst  of  the 
occurrence.  The  distribution  of  orders  to  the  hostile  infantry;  thus  the  mode  of  fighting  out 
<^iefiB  turned  generally  into  a  tumultuous  coun-  a  battle  was  carried  back  to  the  Homeric  times* 
dl  of  war,  which  rendered  dl  extendve  opera-  When  they  did  act  in  dose  order,  they  charged 
tioDS  impossible.  Wars,  therefore,  were  seldom  dther  in  line  (one  deep,  the  more  lightly-armed 
directed  on  deddve  points ;  struggles  for  the  esquires  forming  the  second  rank)  or  in  de^ 
possesdon  of  a  dngle  locdity  filled  up  entire  column.  Such  a  diaige  was  undertaken,  as  a 
campaigns^  The  cnly  operations  of  magnitude  rule,  against  the  knights  (men-at-arms)  only  of  the 
occurring  in  all  this  period  (passing  over  the  opposing  army;  uponitsinfimtry  it  would  have 
eonfttsed  times  firom  the  6th  to  the  12th  cen-  beenwuted.  The  norses^  heavily  laden  with  their 
tmyX  are  the  expeditions  of  the  German  em-  own  as  wdl  as  thdr  nder's  armor,  could  run 
peron  against  Italy,>Dd  the  crusades,  the  one  but  dowly  and  for  short  distances.  During  the 
ss  resultiees  as  the  otner. — The  infkntiy  of  the  crusades,  therefore,  and  in  the  wars  with  the 
middle  ages,  composed  of  the  feudd  retdners  Mongolians  in  Poland  and  Silesia,  this  immov- 
andpartofuie  peasantry,  was  chiefly  composed  able  cavalry  waa  constantly  tired  out,  and, 
of  pikemen,  and  mostly  contemptible.  It  was  finally,  worsted  by  the  active  liffht  horsemen 
great  sport  for  the  knights^  covered  as  they  of  the  East  In  the  Austrian  ana  Burgundian 
were  with  iron  all  over,  to  nde  dngly  into  this  wars  against  Switzerland,  the  men-at-arms,  en- 
unprotected  rabble,  and  lay  about  them  with  a  tangled  in  difficult  ground,  had  to  dismount 
wiU.  A  portion  of  the  inuntrv  was  armed,  on  and  form  a  phalanx  even  more  immovable  than 
the  oontinent  of  Europe,  with  the  crossbow,  tiiat  of  Macedon;  in  mountain  defiles,  rocka 
while  in  England  the  longbow  became  the  and  stumps  of  trees  were  buried  down  upon 
nationd  weapon  of  the  peasantiy.  This  long-  Ihem,  in  consequence  of  which  the  phalanx  lost 
bow  waa  a  very  formioable  weapon,  and  se*  its  tacticd  order,  and  was  scattered  by  a  reso- 
cnred  the  superiority  of  the  English  over  the  lute  attadc. — ^Toward  the  14th  century  a  kind 
French  at  Orepy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt  of  lighter  cavalry  was  introduced,  and  a  portion 
Easily  protected  agdnst  rain,  which  rendered  of  the  archers  were  mounted  to  fodlitate  thdr 
the  eroosbow  unserviceable  at  times^  it  pro-  manoduvring;  but  these  and  other  changea 
jeeted  its  arrow  to  distanoes  above  200  yards,  were  soon  rendered  useless,  abandoned,  or  tum- 
or not  mndi  less  than  the  eflfoctive  range  of  ths  ed  to  different  account  by  the  introduction  of 
dd  smooth-bored  mo&et.  The  arrow  pene-  tiiat  new  element,  which  was  destined  to  change 
tratod   n   one-inch  board,  and  would   even  the  whde  system  of  warfore— gunpowder.— 
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From  the  Arabs  in  Spain  the  Ictiowledge  of  the  The  main  body  of  the  infantry,  consiatinl;  of 
oomposition  and  the  use  of  gunpowder  spread  meroenariea,  was  armed  with  pike  and  sword, 
to  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  Arabs  breastplate  and  helmet  It  fonght  in  deep, 
themselves  had  reoeived  it  from  nations  far-  dose  masses,  bat^  better  armed  and  drilled  than 
ther  east,  who  again  had  it  from  the  ori^^nal  the  feudal  infimtiy,  it  showed  greater  tenacitj 
inventors,  the  Chinese.  In  the  first  half  of  the  and  order  in  combat  The  standing  levies  and 
14th  centnry  cannon  first  was  introduced  into  the  mercenaries^  soldiers  hj  profession,  were  of 
European  armies ;  heavy,  unwieldy  pieces  of  course  superior  to  the  casual  levies  and  discon- 
ordnance,  throwing  stone  balls,  and  unfit  for  nected  bands  of  feudal  retainers.  The  heavy 
any  thing  but  the  war  of  sieges.  Small  arms  cavalry  now  found  it  sometimes  necessary  to 
were,  however,  soon  invented.  The  city  of  charge  in  dose  array  against  infantry.  The 
Perugia  in  Italy  supplied  itself  in  1864,  with  600  light  in&ntry  was  stiU  principally  composed  of 
hand-guns,  the  barrels  not  more  than  eight  archers,  but  the  use  of  the  hand-gun  for  sldr- 
inohes  long;  diey  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the  inishers  gained  ground.  The  cavsQry  remained, 
manufacture  of  pistols  (so  called  from  Pistoja  as  yet,  the  priucipal  arm ;  heavy  cavalry,  men- 
in  Tuscany).  Not  long  afterward  longer  and  at-arms  encased  in  iron,  but  no  longer  corn- 
heavier  hand-guns  {arquebuaes)  were  manufac-  posed,  in  every  case^  of  the  nobility,  and  re- 
tured,  corresponding  to  our  present  musket;  duoed  from  its  former  chivalrous  and  Homeric 
but  short  and  heavy  in  the  banrd,thev  had  but  mode  of  fighting  to  the  more  prosaic  ne- 
a  restricted  raufle,  and  the  matchlock  was  an  ceesity  of  charging  in  dose  order.  iBut  the  un- 
almost  absolute  ninderance  to  correct  aim,  be-  wieldiness  of  such  cavalry  was  now  gene- 
side  having  nearly  every  other  possible  disad*  rally  felt,  and  many  devices  were  planned  to 
vantage.  Toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century  find  a  lighter  kind  of  horse.  Mounted  arch- 
there  was  no  military  force  in  western  Europe  ers,  as  has  been  stated,  had  in  part  to  supply 
without  itB  artillery  and  arquebusiers.  But  tne  this  want ;  in  Italy  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
inflnence  of  the  new  arm  on  general  tactics  was  tries  the  9tradiotif  light  cavalry  on  the  Turkish 
very  little  perceptible.  Bou  large  and  small  plan,  composed  of  Bosnians  and  Albanian 
fire-arms  took  a  very  long  time  in  loading,  and  mercenaries,  a  sort  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  found 
what  with  their  dumsiness  and  costliness,  they  ready  employment,  and  were  much  feared,  ea- 
had  not  even  superseded  the  crossbow  by  1460.  pecially  in  pursuits  Poland  and  Hungary  had, 
— ^In  the  mean  time  the  general  breaking  up  of  beside  the  heavy  cavalry  adopted  irom  the  West> 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  rise  of  dties,  con*  retained  their  own  national  light  cavalry.  The 
tributed  to  change  the  composition  of  armies,  artillery  was  in  its  infancy.  The  heavy  guns 
The  larger  vassals  were  either  subdued  by  cen-  of  the  time  were,  indeed,  taken  into  the  field, 
tral  auUiority,  as  in  France,  or  had  become  but  could  not  leave  their  position  after  it  was 
quasi-independent  sovereignL  as  in  Qermany  once  taken  up ;  the  powder  was  bad,  the  load- 
and  Italy.  The  power  of  the  lesser  nobility  ing  difficult  and  slow,  and  the  range  of  the 
was  broken  by  the  central  authority  in  coi^unc-  stone-balls  short — ^The  dose  of  the  16th  and 
tion  with  the  dties.  The  feudal  armies  no  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  are  marked 
longer  existed ;  new  armies  were  formed  from  the  by  a  double  progress ;  the  French  improved  the 
numerous  mercenaries  whom  the  ruin  of  feudal-  artillery,  and  the  Spsniards  gave  a  new  charac- 
ism  had  set  free  to  serve  those  who  would  pay  ter  to  the  infantry.  Charles  YIIL  of  France 
them.  Thus,  something  approaching  standing  so  far  made  his  guns  movable  that,  not  only 
armies  arose ;  but  these  mercenaries,  men  of  afi  could  he  take  them  into  the  fidd,  but  make 
nations  ^Ufficult  to  keep  in  order,  and  not  very  them  change  their  position  during  battle  and 
r^^arly  paid,  committed  very  great  excesses,  follow  the  other  troops  in  their  movements, 
In  France,  King  Charles  VII.  therefore  formed  which,  however,  were  not  very  quick.  He 
a  permanent  force  fh>m  native  dements.  In  thereby  became  the  founder  of  fidd  artillery. 
1446  he  levied  16  eompagnie»  WordxnvnamM  of  His  guns,  mounted  on  wheded  carriages  and 
600  men  each ;  in  all,  9.000  cavalry  garrisoned  plentifully  horsed,  proved  inmiensdy  superior 
in  the  towns  of  the  kmgdom,  and  paid  with  to  the  old-fashioned  clumsy  artillery  of  the 
regularity.  Every  company  was  divided  into  Italians  (drawn  by  bullocks),  and  did  such  execur 
100  lances ;  a  lance  consisted  of  one  man-at-  tion  in  the  deep  columns  of  the  Itdian  infantry, 
arms,  8  archers,  an  esquire,  and  a  page.  Thus  that  Maochiavdli  wrotehis  **  Art  of  War  '^  prin- 
tiiey  formed  a  mixture  of  heavy  cavalry  with  cipally  in  order  to  propose  formations,  by  which 
mounted  archers,  the  2  arms,  in  battle,  acting  the  dlTect  of  such  artillery  on  infantry  could 
of  course  separately.  In  1448  he  added  16,000  be  counteracted.  In  the  battle  of  Marignano^ 
firancs-arohers,  under  4  captains-general,  each  Francis  I.  of  France  defeated  the  Swiss  pike- 
commanding  8  companies  of  600  men.  The  men  by  the  effective  fire  and  the  mobility  of 
whole  of  the  archers  had  the  crossbow.  They  this  artillery,  which,  from  fianking  positions, 
were  recruited  and  anned  by  tiie  parishes,  and  enfiladed  the  Swiss  order  of  battle.  But  the 
free  from  all  taxes.  This  may  be  conduered  reign  of  the  pike,  for  infantry,  was  on  the  de- 
the  first  standing  army  of  modern  times. — ^At  dine.  The  Spaniards  improved  the  common 
the  dose  of  this  first  period  of  modem  tactics,  hand-gun  (ar^ve&ttM^  and  introduced  it  into 
as  they  emerged  fN)m  medi»val  confiision,  the  the  regular  heavy  mfantry.  Their  musket 
state  of  things  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  {JkacqyjfibuVU^  was  a  heavy,  long-barrelled  arm, 
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bor«d  for  fi-otmoe  bii]]6t&  and  fired  from  a  rest  they  had  been  fit  fbr  skirmishing  and  single 
formed  by  a  forked  pole.  It  sent  its  bnllet  combat  only,  but  nnder  his  direction  they  soon 
through  the  strongest  breastplate,  and  was  learned  to  charge  in  a  body,  the  same  as  the  heavy 
therefore  ded^ve  against  the  heavy  cavalry,  cavalry.  The  formation  of  cavalry  remained 
which  got  into  disorder  as  soon  as  the  men  still  5  to  8  deep.  Abont  this  time  Henry  IV. 
began  falling.  Ten  or  15  musketeers  were  of  France  introduced  a  new  kind  of  mounted 
placed  with  eveiy  company  of  pikemen,  and  service,  the  dragoons,  originally  infantry,  mount- 
the  effect  of  their  fire,  at  Pavia,  astonished  both  ed  on  horses  for  quicker  locomotion  only ;  but 
allies  and  enemies.  Frundsberg  relates  that,  very  few  years  after  their  introduction,  they 
in  that  battle  a  single  shot  from  such  a  musket  were  used  as  cavalry  as  well,  and  equipped  for 
used  to  bring  down  several  men  and  horses,  this  double  service.  They  had  neither  defen- 
From  that  time  dates  the  superiority  of  the  sive  armor  nor  high  boots,  but  a  cavalry  sword, 
Spanish  infantry,  which  lasted  for  above  100  and  sometimes  a  lance ;  beside,  they  carried  the 
years. — ^The  war  consequent  upon  the  rebellion  infantry  musket,  or  a  shorter  carbine.  These 
of  the  Netherlands  was  of  great  influence  on  troops  did  not,  however,  come  up  to  the  expec- 
the  formation  of  armies.  Both  Spaniards  and  tations  which  had  led  to  their  formation ;  uiey 
Dutch  improved  all  arms  considerably.  Hith-  soon  became  a  portion  of  the  regular  cavalry, 
erto,  in  the  armies  of  mercenaries,  every  man  and  ceased  to  fignt  as  infantry,  ^he  emperor 
offering  for  enlistment  had  to  come  ftilly  equip-  Nicholas  of  Bussia  attempted  to  revive  the 
ped,  armed,  and  acquainted  with  the  use  of  original  dragoons  by  forming  a  body  of  16,000 
ms  arms.  But  in  this  long  war,  carried  on  dur-  men  strong,  fit  for  dismounted  as  weU  as  mount- 
ing 40  years  on  a  small  extent  of  country,  the  ed  service ;  they  never  found  occasion  to  dis- 
available  recruits  of  this  class  soon  became  mount  in  battle,  always  fought  as  cavalry,  and 
scarce.  The  Dutch  had  to  put  up  with  such  are  now  broken  up  and  incorporated,  as  caval- 
able-bodied  volunteers  as  they  could  get,  and  the  ry  dragoons,  with  the  remaining  Bussian  caval- 
govemmentnow  was  under  the  necessity  of  see-  ry.)  In  artillery  the  French  maintained  the 
ing  them  drilled.  Maurice  of  Nassau  composed  superiority  they  had  gained.  The  prolonge 
the  first  drill-regulations  of  modem  times,  and  was  invented  by  them  about  this  time,  and 
thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  tlie  uniform  in-  case-shot  introduced  by  Henry  IV.  The  Span- 
Btruction  of  a  whole  army.  The  infantry  lards  and  Dutch,  too,  lightlied  and  simplified 
began  again  to  march  in  step ;  it  gained  much  their  artillery,  but  still  it  remained  a  oiumsy 
in  homogeneity  and  solidity.  It  was  now  concern,  and  light,  movable  pieces  of  effective 
lonned  into  smaller  bodies ;  tlie  companies,  hith-  calibre  and  range  were  still  unknown. — ^With 
erto  400  to  500,  were  reduced  to  150  and  200  the  80  years'  war  opens  the  period  of  Gustavus 
men,  10  companies  forming  a  regiment.  The  Adolphus,  the  great  military  reformer  of  the 
improved  musket  gained  ^und  upon  the  pike;  17th  century.  His  infantry  regiments  were 
Mie-third  of  the  whole  infimtry  consisted  of  composed  of  two-thirds  musketeers,  and  one- 
musketeers,  mixed  in  each  company  with  the  third  pikemen.  Some  regiments  consbted  of 
pikemen.  These  latter,  being  required  for  musketeers  alone.  The  muskets  were  so  much 
hand-to-hand  fight  only,  retained  their  helmet,  lightened,  that  the  rest  for  firing  them  became 
breastplate,  and  steel  gauntlets;  the  musketeers  unnecessary.  He  also  introduced  paper  cart- 
threw  away  all  defensive  armor.  The  forma-  ridges,  by  which  loading  was  much  fiEkcilitated. 
tion  was  generally  2  deep  for  the  pikemen,  The  deep  formation  was  done  away  with ;  his 
and  from  5  to  8  deep  for  tlie  musketeers ;  as  pikemen  stood  6,  his  musketeers  only  8  deep, 
soon  as  the  first  rank  had  fired,  it  retired  to  These  latter  were  drilled  in  firing  by  platoons 
load  agaiDL  Still  greater  changes  took  place  in  and  ranks.  The  unwieldy  regiments  of  2,000  or 
cavalry:  and  here,  too,  Maurice  of  Nassau  took  8,000  men  were  reduced  to  1,800  or  1,400,  in  8 
the  lead.  In  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  heavy  companies,  and  2  regiments  formed  into  a  brig- 
cavalry  of  men-at-arms,  he  organized  a  body  ade.  With  this  formation  he  defeated  the  deep 
of  lii^t-horse  recruited  in  Germany,  armed  masses  of  his  opponents,  often  disposed,  like  a 
them  with  a  helmet,  cuirass,  brassarts  for  the  column  or  full  square,  80  deep,  upon  which  his 
arms,  steel  gauntlets,  and  long  boots,  and  as  artillery  played  with  terrible  effect.  The  oav- 
With  the  lance  they  would  not  have  been  a  airy  was  reorganized  upon  similar  principles, 
match  fbr  the  heavy-armed  Spanish  cavalry,  he  The  men-at-arms  were  completely  done  away 
gave  them  a  sword  and  long  pistols.  TUs  new  with.  The  cuirassiers  lost  the  brassarts,  and 
class  of  horsemen,  approacning  our  modem  some  other  useless  pieces  of  defensive  armor; 
cnirassiers,  soon  proved  superior  to  the  far  less  they  were  thus  made  considerably  lighter  and 
nnmeroos  and  less  movable  Spanish  men-at-  more  movable.  His  dragoons  fought  nearly 
arms,  whose  horses  they  shot  down  before  the  fdways  as  cavalry.  Both  cuirassiers  and  dra- 
alow  mass  broke  in  upon  them.  Maurice  of  goons  were  formed  only  8  deep,  and  had  strict 
Naasaa  had  his  cuirassiers  drilled  as  well  as  his  orders  not  to  lose  time  widi  firing,  but  to 
infimtry;  he  so  fkr  succeeded,  that  he  could  charge  at  once  sword  in  hand.  They  were 
venture  to  execute  in  battle,  changes  of  front  divided  into  squadrons  of  125  men.  The  artil- 
aod  other  evolntions,  with  laige  and  small  lery  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  light 
bodies  of  them.  Alva,  too,  soon  found  the  ne-  guns.  The  leather  guns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
oesfiity  of  improving  his  light  horse;  hitherto  are  celebrated,  but  were  not  long  retamed. 
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They  vere  replaced  bj  casfc-iron  4-ponnderay  in  all  anniea.  There  were  no  longer  anj  men- 
80  light  that  they  could  be  drawn  by  8  horses;  at-arma;  the  cuirassiers  maintainea  the  breast- 
they  coald  be  fired  6  times  while  a  musketeer  plate  and  helmet  only ;  in  France  and  Sweden, 
fired  twice ;  2  of  these  were  attached  to  every  the  breastplate  was  done  away  with  too.  The 
regiment  of  infantry.  Thns^  the  division  of  inoreaong  eflScienoy  and  rapidity  of  infantry 
li(^t  and  heavy  field  artillery  was  established;  fire  told  very  mnch  asainst  cavalry.  It  was 
t£»  light  guns  accompanied  the  infimtry  while  soon  considered  perfectify  useless  for  this  latter 
the  heavy  ones  remaiued  in  reserve,  or  took  up  arm  to  charge  mfimtry  sword  in  hand;  and 
a  position  for  the  whole  of  the  battle.  The  the  opinion  (h  the  irresistibility  of  a  firing  line 
armies  of  this  time  begin  to  show  the  in-  became  so  prevalent  that  cavalry,  too,  was 
creasing  preponderance  of  infantry  over  cav-  taught  to  rely  more  on  its  carbines  than  on  the 
^ry.  At  LeipsiOy  in  1681,  Gostavus  Adolphus  aword.  Thus,  during  this  period,  it  often  oc- 
had  10,000  infiuitry  and  11,000  cavalry;  Tilly  curs  that  2  lines  of  cavalry  maintain  a  firing 
had  81,000  infiuitiy  and  18,000  cavalry.  At  fight  against  each  other  the  same  as  if  they  were 
LQtaen,  1682,  Wallenstein  had  24,000  infiantxy  infant^^ ;  and  it  was  considered  very  daiing,  to 
and  16,000  cavalry  (in  170  squadrons).  The  ride  up  to  20  yards  from  the  enemy,  fire  a  vol- 
number  of  guns,  too,  increased  with  the  intro-  ley,  and  charge  at  a  trot.  Charles  XIL,  how- 
duction  of  fight  pieces;  the  Swedes  often  had  ever,  stuck  to  the  rule  of  his  great  predecessor. 
fh>m  6  to  12  ffuns  for  every  1,000  men;  and  at  His  cavidry  never  stopped  to  fire;  it  always 
the  battle  of  the  Lech,  Gustavus  Adolphus  charged,  sword  in  hand,  against  any  thinff  op- 
forced  the  passage  of  that  river  under  cover  of  posing  it,  cavalry,  infiuitry,  batteries,  and  in- 
the  fire  of  72  heavy  guns.  During  the  latter  trenchments ;  ana  always  with  success.  The 
half  of  tiie  17tii  and  the  first  half  of  the  18th  French,  too,  broke  through  the  new  system  and 
oentniy,  the  pike,  and  all  defensive  armor  for  recommenced  relying  on  the  sword  cmly.  The 
infiuitiy.  was  finally  done  away  with  by  the  depth  of  cavalry  was  still  fdrther  reduced  fbom 
general  mtroduotion  of  the  bayonet.  Thiswea-  4  to  8.  In  artillenr,  the  Hefatening  of  the  guns, 
pon,  invented  in  France  about  1640,  had  to  the  use  of  cartridges  and  case-shot,  became, 
struggle  80  years  against  the  pike.  The  Aus-  now,  generaL  Another  ^p*eat  chuige  was  that 
trians  first  adopted  it  for  all  their  infantiy,  the  of  the  incorporation  of  this  arm  with  the  army. 
Prassiansnext;  the  French  retained  the  pike  Hitherto,  though  the  guns  belonged  to  the 
tin  1708,  the  Bussians  till  1721.  The  fiint-lock,  state,  the  men  serving  them  were  no  proper 
invented  in  France  about  the  same  time  as  the  soldiers,  but  formed  a  sort  of  guild,  and  artil- 
bayonet,  was  also  gradually  introduced,  before  lery  was  considered  not  an  arm  but  a  handi- 
the  year  1700,  into  most  armies.  It  materially  cn^  The  of9cers  had  no  rank  in  the  army, 
abridged  the  operation  of  loading,  protected,  to  and  were  considered  more  related  to  master- 
some  degree,  the  powder  in  the  pan  fh)m  rain,  tailors  and  carpenters  than  to  gentlemen  with 
and  thus  contributed  very  much  to  the  abolition  a  commisrion  in  their  pockets.  About  this 
of  the  pike.  Tet  firing  was  still  so  slow  that  a  time,  however,  artillexr  was  made  a  component 
man  was  not  expected  to  use  more  than  from  24  part  of  the  army,  and  divided  into  companies 
to  86  cartridges  ma  battle;  until  in  the  latter  half  and  battalions;  the  men  were  converted  into 
of  this  period  improved  regulations,  better  permanent  soldiers^  and  the  officers  ranked 
drill,  and  further  improvement  in  the  construe-  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  centrali- 
tion  of  small  arms  (especially  the  iron  ramrod,  cation  and  permanence  of  the  armed  contingent 
first  introduced  in  rrussia),  enabled  the  soldier  upon  this  change,  paved  the  way  for  the  eeir 
to  fire  with  considerable  rapidity.  This  neces-  ence  of  artillery,  which,  under  the  old  system, 
sitated  a  still  fhrtiier  reduction  of  the  depth  (tf  could  not  develop  itself. — ^The  passage  from 
formation,  and  infantry  was  now  formea  only  deep  formation  to  line,  from  the  pike  to  the 
4  deep.  A  species  of  iUte  infantry  was  created  musket,  from  the  supremacy  of  cavalry  to  that 
in  the  companies  of  grenadiers,  originally  in-  of  inlkntrv,  had  thus  been  gradually  acoom- 
tended  to  throw  hand-grenades  before  comhitf  plished  wnen  Frederic  the  Great  opened  his 
to  dose  quarter^  but  soon  reduced  to  fight  with  campaigns,  and,  with  them,  the  dassical  era  of 
the  musket  only.  In  some  German  armies  Une  tactics.  He  formed  his  infantry  8  deep, 
rifiemen  had  been  formed  as  early  as  the  80  and  got  it  to  fire  6  times  in  1  minute.  In  his 
years'  war;  the  rifie  itself  had  been  invented  vexy  first  battles  at  Mollwitz,  this  infantry  de- 
at  Leipsio  in  1498.  This  arm  was  now  mized  ployed  in  line,  and  repelled,  by  its  rapid  fins,  all 
with  tiie  musket,  the  best  shots  in  each  company  ohtfges  of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  which  had  Just 
being  armed  wiUi  it;  but,  out  of  Germany,  tiie  totally  routed  the  Prussian  horse ;  after  finish- 
rifle  found  but  little  fkvor.  The  Austrians  had  ing  with  the  cavalxy,  the  Prusnan  in&ntry  at- 
also  a  sort  of  light  infantxy,  called  pandown:  tacked  the  Austrian  infantry,  defeated  it,  and 
Croatian  and  Servian  irregulars  from  the  mili-  thus  won  the  battle.  Formation  of  squares 
tary  frontier  against  Turkey,  useful  in  roviuff  against  cavaliy  was  never  attempted  in  great 
expeditions  and  pursuit,  but,  from  the  tactics  of  battles,  but  only  when  infantry,  on  the  march, 
the  day  and  their  absolute  want  of  driU,  useless  waa  surprised  by  hostile  cavalry.  In  a  battle, 
in  battie.  The  French  and  Dutch  created,  for  the  extreme  wings  of  the  infantiT-  stretched 
similar  purposes,  irregular  infantry  called  eofnr  round  en  poUnM^  when  menaced  by  cavalry, 
pagnm  Jhmehea.    Cavalry,  too,  was  lightened  and  this  was  generally  found  suffid^t    To  op- 
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pose  the  Austrian  pandcmn,  Frederio  formed  wifl)  superior  fbroes,  of  a  weak  point,  wonld 
similar  irregular  troops,  infantrj  and  cavali)r,  have  been  impracticable  and  faulty  with  snoh 
bnt  never  relied  on  them  in  battle,  where  thejr  Blow  troops,  fit,  only,  to  fight  in  line,  and  with 
seldom  were  engaged.    The  slow  advance  of  an  order  of  baule  of  snch  stiffness.    Then,  the 
the  firing-line  decided  his  battles.     Oavdiy,  advance  in  battle  of  snoh  long  lines  was  eze- 
ne^^ectednnder  his  predecessor,  was  now  made  ontedwith  considerable  slowness,  in  order  to 
to  midergo  a  complete  revolution.     It   was  keep  np  with  the  alismnent.  Tents  followed  the 
fbrmed  only  2  deep,  and  firing,  except  on  pnr-  army  constantly,  and  were  pitched  every  night ; 
snit,  was  strictly  prolubited.    Horsemanship,  the  camp  was  sUghtly  intrenched.    The  troops 
oonsidered,  hitiierto,  of  minor  importance,  was  were  fed  from  magazines,  the  baking  establish- 
now  cultivated  with  the  greatest   attention,  ments  accompanymg  the  army  as  mnch  as  pos- 
All  evolutions  had  to  be  i>ractised  at  full  speed,  sible.   In  short,  the  baggage  and  other  train  of 
and  the  men  were  required  to  remain  well  the  army  were  enormous,  and  hampered  its 
dosed  up.    By  the  exertions  of  Seydlitz,  the  movements  to  a  degree  unknown  nowadays, 
cavalry  of  Frederic  was  made  superior  to  any  Tet^  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  military  or- 
other  then  existing  or  ever  existing  before  it;  ganization  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  by  far 
and  its  bold  riding,  close  order,  dashing  charge,  me  best  of  its  day,  and  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
and  quick  rallying,  have  never  yet  been  equalled  all  other  European  governments.    The  recruit- 
by  any  that  succeeded  it.    The  artillery  was  ing  of  the  forces  was  almost  everywhere  carried 
OQDsiderably  lightened,  and,  indeed,  so  much  on  by  voluntary  enlistments,  assisted  by  kid- 
that  some  of  the  heavy-oalibred  guns  were  not  napping;   and  it  was  only  after  very  severe 
able  to  stand  full  charges,  and  had,  therefore,  losses  that  Frederic  had  recourse  to  forced 
to  be  abolished  afterward.    Yet  the  heavy  ar-  levies  from  his  provinces. — ^When  the  war  of 
tUlery  was  still  very  slow  and  clumsy  in  its  the  coalition  against  the  French  republic  began, 
movements,  owing  to  inferior  and  heavy  car-  the  French  army  was  disorganized  by  the  loss 
riages  and  impenect  organization.    In  battle,  of  its  officers,  and  numbered  less  than  150,000 
it  took  up  its  position  from  the  fir^  and  som&-  men.    The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  far  su^ 
times  changed  it  for  a  second  position,  more  in  perior;  new  levies  became  necessary,  and  were 
advance,   but  manoeuvring,  there  was  none,  made  to  an  immense  extent,  in  the  shape  of 
The  light  artillery,  the  regimental  guns  at-  national  volunteers,  of  which,  in  1798,  there 
taehed  to  the  infkntry,  were  placed  in  front  must  have  been  at  least  500  battalions  in  exist- 
of  the  in&ntry-line,  60  paces  in  advance  of  the  ence.    These  troops  were  not  drilled,  nor  was 
intwvals  of  the  battalions ;  they  advanced  with  there  lime  to  drill  them  according  to  the  com- 
the  in&ntry,  the  guns  dragged  by  the  men,  and  plicated  system  of  line-tactics,  and  to  the  degree 
opened  fire  with  canister  at  800  yards.    The  of  perfection  required  by  movements  in  fine, 
number  of  guns  was  very  large,  fh>m  8  to  6  Every  attempt  to  meet  tiie  enemy  in  line  was 
guns  per  1,000  men.    The  infanixy,  as  well  as  followed  by  a  signal  defeat^  though  the  French 
the  cavalry,  were  divided  into  brigades  and  di-  had  far  superior  numbers.    A  new  system  of 
visions,  but  as  there  was  scarcely  any  manoeu-  tactics  became  necessary.    The  American  rev- 
vring  after  the  battle  had  once  begun,  and  olution  had  shown  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
every  battalion  had  to  remain  in  its  proper  with  undisciplined  troops,  from  extended  order 
place  in  the  line,  these  subdivisions  had  no  tac-  and  skirmishing  fire.    The  French  adopted  it, 
tical  influence  ;  with  the  cavalry,  a  general  of  and  supported  the  skirmishers  by  deep  columns, 
brigade  might,  during  a  charge,  now  and  then,  in  which  a  little  disorder  was  less  objectionable, 
have  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility ;  but  so  long  as  the  mass  remained  well  together.    In 
with  the  in&ntry,  such  a  case  could  never  oc-  this  formation,  they  launched  their  superior 
our.    This  line-formation,  infantry  in  2  lines  in  numbers  against  the  enemy,  and  were  generally 
the  centre,  cavalry  in  2  or  8  lines  on  the  wings,  successftd.    This  new  formation  and  the  want 
was  a  considerable  piogress  upon  the  deep  for-  of  experience  of  their  troops  led  them  to  fight 
mation  of  former  oays;  it  developed  the  full  hi  broken  ground,  In  villages  and  wood&  where 
effect  of  infantry  fire,  as  well  as  of  the  charge  they  found  shelter  from  the  enemy ^e  fire,  and 
of  cavalry,  by  allowing  as  many  men  as  possible  where  his  tine  was  invariably  disordered ;  their 
to  act  simultaneously:  but  its  very  perfection  want  of  tents,  field-batteries,  &c.,  compelled 
in  this  point  confined  the  whole  army^  as  it  them  to  bivouac  without  shelter,  and  to  live  up- 
were,  in  a  strait-waistcoat.    Every  squadron,  on  what  the  country  afforded  them.    Thus  they 
battalion,  or  ffun,  had  its  regulated  place  in  the  gained  a  mobility  unknown  to  their  enemies, 
order  of  battle,  which  coula  not  be  inverted  or  who  were  encumbered  with  tents  and  all  sorts 
in  any  way  disturbed  without  affecting  the  effi-  of  baggage.    When  the  revolutionary  war  had 
ciencj  of  the  whole.    On  the  march,  Sierefore,  producved,  in  Napoleon,  the  man  who  reduced 
every  thing  had  to  be  so  arranged  that  when  this  new  mode  of  war&re  to  a  regular  system, 
the  army  formed  front  again  for  encampment  combined  it  with  what  was  still  useftd  in  the 
or  battle,  every  subdivision  got  exactly  into  its  did  system,  and  brought  the  new  method  at 
oorroct  place.    Thus,  any  mancsuvres  to  be  exe-  once  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  Freder- 
cuted,  had  to  be  executed  witii  the  whole  army ;  ic  had  given  to  line-tactics — then  the  French 
to  detach  a  single  portion  of  it  for  a  flank  at-  were  almost  invincible,  until  their  opponents 
tacky  to  fi>nn  a  particular  reserve  for  the  atta^  had  learnt  from  them,  and  organized  their  ar- 
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mies  upon  the  new  model    The  principal  fea-  completely  between  the  weaker  one  and  its 
tores  of  this  new  system  are:  the  restoration  of  oommnnioations,  so  that  a  single  defeat  coald 
the  old  principle  that  every  citizen  is  liable,  in  annihilate  an  armjr  and  decide  a  campaign, 
case  of  need,  to  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of  The  favorite  tactical  manoauTre  waa  the  break- 
the  comitrT,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  ing  through  the  enemy's  centrei  with,  fresh 
the  army,  by  compulsory  levies,  of  greater  or  troops,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  aSam  showed 
less  extent^  from  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants;  that  his  last  reserves  were  engaged.    Reserves, 
a  change  by  which  the  numeric  force  of  armies  which  in  line-tactios  would  nave  been  out  of 
was  at  once  raised  to  three-fold  the  average  of  place  and  would  have  deducted  from  the  effi^ 
IVederic's  time,  and  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  oiency  of  the  army  in  the  decisive  moment^  now 
increased  to  larger  proportions  still.     Then,  became  the  chief  means  to  decide  an  action, 
the  discarding  of  camp  uteniuls,  and  of  de-  The  order  of  battle,  extending  as  it  did  in  front, 
pending  for  provisions  upon  magazines^  the  extended  also  in  depth ;  from  the  skirmishinff 
introduction  of  the  bivouac  and  of  the  rule  line  to  the  position  of  the  reserves  the  depth 
that  war  feeds  war;  the  celerity  and  inde-  was  very  often  2  miles  and  more»    In  short) 
pendence  of  an  army  was  hereby  increased  if  the  new  system  required  less  drill  and  pa* 
as  much  as  its  numeric  force  by  the  rule  of  rade-precision,  it  required  far  greater  rapidity, 
general  liability  to  serve.    In  tactical  organiza-  exertions,  and   inteUigence  from   every   one, 
tion,  the  principle  of  mixing  in&ntry,  cavalry,  from  the  highest  commander  as  well  as  the 
and  artillery  in  the  smaller  portions  of  an  ar-  lowest  skirmisher;  and  every  fresh  improvement 
my,  in  corps  and  divisions,  became  tiie  rule,  made  since  Napoleon,  tends  in  that  direction. — 
Every  division  thus  became  a  complete  army  The  changes  in  the  maUriel  of  armies  were 
on  a  reduced  scale,  fit  to  act  independently,  and  but  trifling  during  this  period;  constant  wars 
capable  of  considerable  power  of  resistance  even  left  little  time  for  such  improvements  the  in* 
against  superior  numbers.    The  order  of  battf  e,  troduction  of  which  requires  time.    Two  very 
now,  was  based  upon  the  column ;  it  served  as  tiie  important  innovationa  took  place  in  the  French 
reservoir,  from  which  sallied  and  to  which  re«  army  shortly  before  the  revolution ;  the  adop* 
turned,  the  swarms  of  sMrmkhers;  as  the  wedge^  tion  of  a  new  model  of  musket  of  reduced 
like  compact  mass  to  be  launched  against  a  par-  calibre  and  vrindage,  and  with  a  curved  stock 
ticular  point  of  the  enemy's  line ;  as  the  form  to  instead  of  the  straight  one  hitherto  in  use.  This 
approach  the  enemy  and  then  to  deploy,  if  the  weapon,  more  accurately  worked,  contributed  a 
ffround  and  the  sta^  of  the  engagement  made  great  deal  toward  the  superiority  of  the  French 
it  desirable  to  oppose  firing-lines  to  the  enemy,  skirmishers,  and   remained   the   model   upon 
The  mutual  supporting  of  Uie  8  arms  developed  which  with  trifling  alterations  the  muskets  in 
to  its  full  extent  by  their  combination  in  small  use  in  all  armies  up  to  the  introduction  of  per- 
bodies,  and  the  combination  of  the  8  forms  of  cussion  locks,  were  constructed.     The  second 
fighting ;  skirmishers,  line,  and  column,  com*  was  the  simplification  and  improvement  of  the 
posed  the  great  tactical  superiority  of  modem  artillery  by  GribeanvaL    The  French  artillery 
armies.    Any  kind  of  ground,  thereby,  became  under  Louis  XV .  was  completely  neglected ;  the 
fit  for  fighting  in  it;  and  the  ability  of  rapidly  guns  were  of  all  sorta  of  caHbree,  £e  carriages 
judging  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  were  old-fashioned,  and  the  modds  upon  which 
j^ound,  and  of  at  once  disposing  troops  accord-  they  were  constructed  not  even  imiform.    Qri* 
ingly,  became  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  beauval,  who  had  served  during  the  7  years'  war 
a  captain.    And  not  only  in  the  commander-  with  the  Austrians,  and  tliere  seen  better  mod- 
in-chief,  but  in  the  subordinate  officers,  these  els,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  of  cal* 
qualities,  and  general  aptness  for  independent  ibres,  equalizing  and  improving  the  models, 
command,  were  now  a  necessity.    Corps,  divi-  and  greatly  simplifying  the  whole  system.    It 
sions,  brigades,  and  detachments,  were  con-  was  with  his  guns  and  carriages  that  Napoleon 
stantly  placed  in  situations  where  their  com-  fought  his  wars.    TheEngliSb  artillery,  which 
manders  had  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility ;  was  in  the  worst  possible  state  when  the  war 
the  battle-field  no  longer  presented  its  long  with  France  broke  out,  waa  gradually,  but 
imbroken  lines  of  infantry  disposed  in  a  vast  slowly,  considerably  improved ;  with  it  origi- 
plain  with  cavalry  on  the  wings;  but  the  single  nated  the  block-tail  carriage,  which  has  once 
corps  and  divisions,  massed  in  columns,  stood  been  adopted  by  many  continental  armies,  and 
hidden  behind  villages,  roads,  or  hills,  separat-  the  arrangement  for  mounting  the  foot  artiUery- 
ed  from  each  other  by  seemingly  large  inter-  men  on  the  limbers  and  ammunition  wagons, 
vals,  while  but  a  small  portion  of  the  troops  Horse   artillery,  invented   by    Frederic    the 
appeared  actually  engaged  in  skirmishing  and  Great,  was  much  cultivated  durinff  Napoleon's 
flnng  artillery,  until  the  decisive  moment  ap-  period,  especially  by  himself  and  its  proper 
proached.    Lines  of  battle  extended  with  the  tactics  were  first  developed.  When  the  war  was 
numbers  and  with  this  formation;  it  was  not  over,  it  was  found  that  tne  British  were  the  most 
neoessai^y  actually  to  fill  up  every  interval  with  efficient  in  this  arm.    Of  all  large  European 
a  line  visible  to  the  enemy,  so  long  as  troops  armies,  the  Austrian  is  the  only  one  which  sup- 
were  at  hand  to  come  up  when  required.  Turn-  plies  the  place  of  horse-artillery  by  batteries  in 
ing  of  flanks  now  became  generdly  a  stratCR-  which  the  men  are  mounted  on  wagons  provid- 
icu  operation,  the  stronger  army  placing  itscu    ed  for  the  purpose. — ^The  German  armies  atiU 
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htft  m  ihe  espedal  eiaas  of  influitry  anned  and  6*poimder8  in  the  ooloniea,  but  in  their  ar- 
with  rineo^  and  the  new  system  of  fighting  in  mies  sent  ont  from  England,  now  onl j  use  9- 
extended  order  gave  a  fresh  importanoe  to  this  pounders,  IS-poanders,  and  IS-poanders.  In 
arm.  It  was  espeoiaUy  onltirated,  and  in  1888  the  Orimea  thej  even  had  a  field  battery  of  82- 
taken  np  by  the  French,  who  felt  the  want  of  a  pounders,  but  it  always  stuok  fast — ^T^e  general 
long  range  musket  for  Algiers.  The  UraiUeuf9  organization  of  modem  armies  is  very  much 
d$  Vineennei^  afterward  ehau&urs  djoied^  were  al&e.  With  the  exception  of  the  British  and 
formed,  and  brought  to  a  state  of  effidenoy  American,  they  are  recruited  by  compulsory  levy, 
without  paralleL  This  formation  gave  rise  to  based  either  upon  conscription,  in  which  case 
great  improvements  in  rifles,  and  by  which  both  the  men,  after  serving  their  time,  are  dismissed 
ranee  and  precision  were  increased  to  a  won-  for  lUe,  or  upon  the  reserve  system,  in  which 
darinl  degree.  The  names  of  Delvigne^  Thou-  the  time  of  actual  service  is  short,  but  the  men 
venot,  lOni^,  became  celebrated  thereby.  For  remain  liable  to  be  called  out  again  for  a  certain 
the  totality  of  the  infimtry,  the  percussion  lock  time  afterward.  Fruioe  is  the  most  striking 
was  introduced  between  1880  and  1840  in  most  example  of  the  firsts  Prussia  of  the  second 
armies ;  as  usuaL  the  English  and  the  Bussians  system.  Even  in  England,  where  both  line  and 
were  the  last.  In  the  mean  time,  great  efforts  militia  are  generally  recruited  by  voluntary  en- 
were  made  in  various  ouarters  still  ftirther  to  listment^  the  conscription  (or  baJlot)  is  by  law 
improve  small  arms,  ana  to  produce  a  musket  established  for  the  militia  should  volunteers  be 
of  sBperior  range  which  oould  be  given  to  the  wanting.  In  Switzerland,  no  standing  army 
whde  of  the  in&ntry.  The  Prussians  intro-  exists ;  the  whole  force  consists  of  militia  drill- 
duoed  the  needle  gun,  a  rifle  arm  loaded  at  the  ed  for  a  short  time  only.  The  enlistment 
breeohy  and  capable  of  very  rapid  firing,  and  of  foreign  mercenaries  is  still  the  rule  in  some 
having  a  long  range;  the  invention,  ori^^ted  countries ;  Naples  and  Uie  Pope  still  have  their 
in  Belgium,  was  considerably  improved  by  Swiss  resiments ;  the  French  their  foreign  le- 
them.  This  gun  has  been  given  to  aU  their  gion ;  and  England,  in  case  of  serious  war,  is 
light  battalions;  the  remainder  of  tiie  infantry  regularly  compelled  to  resort  to  this  expedient, 
have  recently  got  their  old  muskets,  by  a  very  The  time  of  actual  service  varies  very  much ; 
simple  process,  turned  into  lfini6  nfles.  The  from  a  couple  of  weeks  with  the  Swiss,  18 
Knglish  were  the  first  this  time  to  arm  the  months  to  2  years  with  the  smaller  (German 
whole  of  their  in&ntry  with  a  superior  musket,  states,  and  8  years  with  the  Prussians,  to  5  or  6 
vis.,  the  Enfield  rifle,  a  slight  alteration  of  the  years  in  France,  12  years  in  England,  and  15  to 
Mim6;  its  superiority  was  fiilly  proved  in  the  25  in  Bussia.  The  officers  are  recruited  in 
Crimea,  and  saved  them  at  Inkermann. — ^In  various  ways.  In  most  armies  there  are  now 
tactieal  arrangements,  no  changes  of  impor-  no  legal  impediments  to  advancement  from  the 
tance  have  taken  place  for  infismtry  and  cavalry,  ranks,  but  the  practical  impediments  vary  very 
if  we  except  the  great  improvement  of  light  much.  In  France  and  Austria  a  portion  of  the 
infantry  tactics  by  the  French  ehaateun^  and  officers  must  be  taken  from  the  sergeants;  in 
the  new  Prossian  system  of  colunms  of  com-  Bussia  the  insufficient  number  of  educated  can- 
panies,  which  latter  formation,  with  perhaps  didates  makes  tibds  a  necessity.  In  Prussia  the 
some  variations,  will  no  doubt  soon  become  examination  for  officers'  commissions,  in  peace, 
general  from  its  great  tactical  advantages.  The  is  a  bar  to  uneducated  men ;  in  England  ad- 
&imation  is  still  8  deep  with  the  Bussians  and  vancement  from  the  ranks  is  a  rare  exception. 
Austrians,  the  English  nave  formed  2  deep  ever  For  the  remainder  of  the  officers,  there  are  in 
anoe  Ni^^leon^s  time ;  the  Prussians  march  8  most  countries  military  schools,  though  with 
deep,  but  mostly  fight  2  deep,  the8d  rank  form-  the  exception  of  France,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ing  the  skirmishers  and  their  supports;  and  the  pass  through  them.  In  militarv  education  the 
French,  hitherto  formed  8  deep,  have  fought  2  French,  in  general  education  the  Prussian  offi- 
deep  in  the  Crimea,  and  are  introducing  this  cers  are  ahead ;  the  English  and  the  Bussians 
liDrmation  in  the  whole  army.  As  to  cavalry,  stand  lowest  in  both.  As  to  the  horses  requir- 
tlie  Busttan  experiment  of  restoring  the  dra-  ed,  we  believe  Prussia  is  the  only  country  in 
ffoons  of  the  17th  century  and  its  failure  have  which  the  equine  population  too  is  subject  to 
been  mentioned. — ^In  artillery,  considerable  im-  compulsory  levies,  the  owners  being  bought  off 
nrovements  of  detail  and  simplification  of  call-  at  fixed  rates.  With  the  exceptions  named 
ores,  and  models  for  wheels,  carriages,  Ak).,  above,  the  equipment  and  armament  of  modem 
have  taken  place  in  every  array.  The  science  armies  is  now  everywhere  nearly  the  same. 
of  artillery  has  been  greatiy  improved.  Yet  no  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the 
considerable  changes  have  taken  place.  Most  qmdity  and  workmanship  of  the  materiaL  In 
continental  armies  carry  6  and  12-pounders;  this  respect,  the  Bussians  stand  lowest,  the 
the  Piedmontese  8  and  lO-pounders ;  the  Span-  English,  where  the  industrial  advantages  at  their 
ish  8  and  12*ponnders;  the  French,  who  hither-  conmiand  are  really  made  use  of,  stand  highest. 
to  had  8  and  12-poundera.  are  now  introducing  The  infantry  of  all  armies  is  divided  into  line 
Louis  Napoleon's  so-called  howitzer  gun,  a  and  light  infantry.  The  1st  is  the  rule,  and 
suiq^le  light  12-ponnder,  from  which  smaU  shells  composes  tJiemass  of  all  infantry;  real  light 
are  also  fired,  and  which  is  to  replace  ev^y  infantry  is  everywhere  the  exception.  Of  this 
other  kind  of  field  gun.    The  British  have  8  latter,  the  French  have  at  present  decidedly 
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the  best  in  quaUtj  and  a  eonriderable  nnmber :  bsttalioiu,  beside  depots  to  erery  regiment ; 
SI  battalions  of  chasseon,  9  of  Zonaves,  and  6  in  £ngland,  most  regiments  are  formed,  in 
of  native  Algerian  tiraillenrs.  The  Anstrian  peace,  of  bnt  1  battalion.  OaTalry  is  divided 
light  iofiuitry,  especially  the  rifles^  are  very  into  squadrons  and  regiments.  The  squadron 
flncfod,  too ;  there  are  82  battalions  of  them,  firom  100  to  200  men,  forms  the  tactical  and 
The  Prussians  have  9  battalions  of  rifles  and  administrative  unity ;  the  English  alone  sub- 
40  of  light  in&ntry;  the  latter,  however,  not  divide  the  squadron,  for  administrative  pur- 
sufficienUy  up  in  their  special  duty.  The  I^ig-  poses,  into  2  troops.  There  are  from  8  to  10 
lish  have  no  real  light  mfiuitry,  except  their  6  service  squadrons  to  a  regiment;  the  British 
battalions  of  rifles^  and  are,  next  to  the  Rug-  have,  in  peace,  but  8  squadrons,  of  about  120 
mans,  decidedly  the  least  fit  for  that  kind  of  horse ;  the  Pkissians  4  of  150  horse ;  the 
duty.  The  Russians  may  be  said  to  be  with-  French  6  of  180  to  200  horse;  the  Austrians  0 
out  any  real  light  infantry,  for  their  6  rifle  or  8  of  200  horse;  the  Russians  6  to  10  of  150 
battalions  vanish  in  their  enormous  army. —  to  ITO  horse.  With  cavalry  the  regiment  is  a 
Oavalry,  too,  b  everywhere  divided  into  heavy  body  of  tactical  signiflcance,  as  a  regiment  offers 
and  light.  Cuirassiers  are  always  heavy,  bus-  the  means  to  make  an  independent  charge,  tiie 
Bars,  chasseurs,  chevauz-legers,  always  light  squadronsT  mutually  supporting  each  other,  and 
horse.  Dragoons  and  lancers  are  in  some  ar-  is  fbr  this  purpose  formed  of  sufficient  strength, 
mies  light,  in  others  heavy  cavalry ;  and  the  viz.,  between  500  and  1,600  horse.  The  British 
Russians  would  also  be  without  light  cavalry  alone  have  such  weak  regiments  that  they  are 
were  it  not  for  the  Oossacks.  The  best  light  obliged  to  put  4  or  5  of  tiiem  to  1  brigade ;  on 
cavalry  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Austrians,  the  other  hand^  the  Austrian  and  Russian  regi- 
the  national  Hungarian  hussars  and  Polish  bus-  ments  in  many  cases  are  as  strong  as  an  average 
ears.  The  same  division  holds  good  with  ar*  brigade.  The  French  have  nominally  very 
tillery,  with  the  exception  of  the  French,  who  strong  regiments,  but  have  hitherto  appeared 
as  stated  now  have  only  one  calibre.  In  other  in  the  field  in  considerably  reduced  numbers, 
armies  there  are  still  light  and  heavy  batteries,  owing  to  their  poverty  in  horses.  Artillery  is 
according  to  the  calibres  attached  to  them,  formed  in  batteries;  the  formation  in  regiments 
Light  artillery  is  still  subdivided  in  horse  and  or  brigades  in  this  arm  is  only  for  peace  pur- 
foot,  the  Ist  especially  intended  to  act  in  com-  poses,  as  almost  in  every  case  of  actual  service 
pany  with  cavahy.  The  Austriana,  as  stated,  the  batteries  are  sure  to  become  separated,  and 
have  no  horse  artUlery;  the  English  and  French  are  fdways  used  so.  Four  guns  is  the  least 
have  no  proper  foot-artillery,  the  men  being  number,  and  the  Austrians  have  8 ;  the  French 
carried  on  the  limbers  and  ammunition  wag-  and  English  0  ^uns  per  battery.  Riflemen  or 
ons. — ^The  in&ntry  is  formed  into  companies,  other  rwL  light  infancy  are  generally  organixed 
battalions,  and  regiments.  The  battalion  is  the  in  battalions  and  companies  only,  not  in  re^- 
tactical  unity ;  it  is  the  form  in  which  the  ments ;  the  nature  of  the  arm  is  repugnant  to 
troops  fight,  a  few  exceptional  eases  left'  aside,  its  reunion  in  large  masses.  The  same  is  the 
A  battalion,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  strong  case  with  sappers  and  miners,  they  being,  be- 
to  be  commanded  by  the  voice  and  eye  of  its  side,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  army, 
chi^  nor  too  weak  to  act  as  an  independent  Tlie  Frendi  alone  make  an  exception  in  this 
body  in  battle,  even  after  the  losses  of  a  cam-  latter  case ;  but  their  8  regiments,  sappers  and 
paign.  The  strength,  therefore,  varies  from  600  miners,  count  only  6  battalions  in  alL  With 
to  1,400  men ;  800  to  1,000  forms  the  avera^  the  re^ment  the  formation  of  most  armies  in 
The  division  of  a  battalion  into  compames  time  of  peace  is  generally  considered  complete, 
has  for  its  object  the  fixing  of  its  evolutionary  The  larger  bodies,  brigades,  divisions,  army- 
subdivisions,  the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  the  corps,  are  mostly  formed  when  war  breaks  out. 
details  of  the  drill,  and  the  more  commodious.  The  Russians  and  Prussians  alone  have  their 
economical  administration.  Practically,  com-  army  fully  organized  and  the  hi^er  commands 
panics  appear  as  separate  bodies  in  skirmishing  filled  up,  as  if  for  actual  war.  But  in  Prussia 
only,  and  with  the  Prussians,  in  the  formation  this  is  com^etely  illusory,  unless  at  least  a 
in  columns  of  companies,  where  each  of  the  4  whole  army-corps  be  mobilized,  which  supposes 
companies  forms  columns  in  8  platoons;  this  the  calling  in  of  the  landwehr  of  a  whole  prov- 
formation  presupposes  strong  ooinpanies,  and  ince ;  and  if  in  Russia  the  troops  are  actually 
they  are  in  Prusaa  250  strong.  The  number  with  the  regiments,  yet  the  late  war  has  shown 
of  companies  in  a  battalion  varies  as  much  as  that  the  original  ^visions  and  corps  veiy  soon 
their  strength.  The  English  have  10,  of  from  got  mixed,  so  that  the  advantage  guned  from 
90  to  120  men,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  4  of  such  a  formation  is  more  for  peace  than  fbr  war. 
250  men,  the  French  and  Austrians  6  of  vary-  — ^In  war,  several  battalions  or  squadrons  are 
ing  strength.  Battalions  are  formed  into  regi-  formed  into  a  brigade ;  from  4  to  8  battalions 
ments,  more  for  administrative  and  disciplina-  for  infantry:  or  fix>m  6  to  20  squadr9ns  for 
nan  purposes  and  to  insure  uniformity  of  drill,  cavalry.  With  large  cavalry  regiments  these 
than  fbr  any  tactical  object ;  in  formations  for  latter  may  very  well  stand  in  lien  of  brigade ; 
war,  therefore,  the  battalions  of  one  regiment  bnt  they  are  veiy  generally  reduced  to  smaller 
are  often  separated.  In  Russia  and  Austria  strength  by  the  detachments  they  have  to  send 
there  are  4^  in  Prussia  8,  in  iVance  2  service  to  the  divisions.    Light  and  line  iniantiy  may 
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^Ui  advuitage  be  mixed  in  a  brigade,  bnt  not  edge  of  the  oapabilifies  of  eacb  arm  on  fhe 
l^t  and  heavy  cavaliT.  The  AnstriaDs  very  march  and  in  battle.  They  are  aocordinffly 
generally  add  a  battery  to  eaoh  brigade.  A  taken  in  all  oonntries  from  the  most  able 
eombination  of  brigades  forms  the  division.  In  snbjeots^  and  oarefiilly  trained  in  the  highest 
most  armies,  it  is  eompoeed  of  aU  the  8  arms,  military  schools.  The  English  alone  imagine 
saySbrigadesof  infiinta7,4to6  sqoadrons,  and  any  subaltern  or  fleld-oflfcer  selected  from 
1  to  8  batteries.  The  French  and  Kosaians  have  the  army  at  large  is  fit  for  snch  a  position, 
BO  cavalry  to  their  divisions,  the  English  form  and  the  consequence  is  that  their  staflb  are 
them  of  inJGEmtry  exclusively.  Unless,  therefore,  inferior,  and  the  army  incapable  of  any  bnt 
tiiese  nations  wish  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  the  slowest  and  simplest  manosuvres,  vrhile 
they  are  obliged  to  attach  cavalry  (and  artillery  the  commander,  if  at  mH  conscientious,  has  to  do 
respectively)  to  the  divisions  whenever  the  case  all  the  staff  work  himself.  A  division  can  sel- 
ocenrs ;  which  is  easily  overlooked  or  often  in-  dom  have  more  than  one  staff-officer  attached, 
convenient  or  impossible.  The  proportion  of  an  army-corps  has  a  staff  of  its  own  nnder  the 
divisionary  oavaliy,  however,  is  everywhere  direction  of  a  superior  or  a  staff-officer,  and  an 
bat  small,  and  therefore  the  remainder  of  this  army  has  a  Ml  staflE^  with  several  generals,  nn- 
arm  is  formed  into  cavalry  divisions  of  2  bri-  der  a  chief  who,  in  urgent  cases,  g^ves  his  or- 
ndes  eaoh,  for  the  purpose  of  reserve  oavalry.  ders  in  the  name  of  the  commander.  The  chief 
Two  or  8  divisions,  sometimes  4,  are,  for  hirger  of  the  stafiEJ  in  the  British  army,  has  an  ai]Ua- 
armies,  formed  into  an  army-corps.  Such  a  tant-general  and  a  quartermaster-general  nnder 
corps  has  everywhere  its  own  cavalry  and  ar-  hisoraers;  in  other  armies  the  a^utant-general  is 
tillery,  even  where  the  divisions  have  none ;  at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  staff;  in  France  the 
and,  where  these  latter  are  mixed  bodies,  there  chief  of  the  staff  unites  both  ca]Moities  in  him- 
is  still  a  reserve  of  cavalry  and  artillery  placed  self,  aod  has  a  different  department  for  each 
at  the  diqMsal  of  the  commander  of  the  corps,  nnder  his  orders.  The  adjutant-general  is  the 
Kapole(Hi  was  the  first  to  form  these,  and,  not  chief  of  the  personnel  of  the  army,  receives  the 
aansfied  therewith,  he  organized  the  whole  of  reports  of  all  subordinate  departments  and  bodies 
the  remaining  cavalry  into  reserve  cavalry-corps  of  the  army,  and  arranges  all  matters  relative 
of  3  or  5  divisions  of  cavalry  with  horse-artillery  to  discipline,  instruction,  formation,  equipment, 
attached.  The  Russians  have  retained  this  for-  armament,  &c.  All  subordinates  oorrespond 
mation  of  th^  reserve  cavalry,  and  the  other  through  him  with  the  commander-in^hief.  If 
armies  are  likely  to  take  it  up  again  in  a  war  chief  of  the  staff  at  the  same  time,  he  coAperates 
of  importance,  thoogh  the  effect  obtained  has  with  tiie  commander  in  the  formation  and  work- 
never  yet  been  in  proportion  to  the  immense  ing  out  of  plans  of  operation  and  movements 
mass  of  horsemen  thus  concentrated  on  one  fertile  army.^  The  proper  arrangement  of  these 
point  Such  is  the  modern  organization  of  the  in  detail  is  the  department  of  the  quartermaster- 
fighting  part  of  an  aimy.  But,  in  spite  of  the  general ;  the  details  of  marches,  cantonments, 
abolition  of  tents,  magazines,  field-bakeries,  and  encampments,  are  prepared  by  nim.  A  suffi- 
bopad-wagons,  there  is  still  a  large  train  of  dent  number  of  staff-officers  are  attached  to 
non-combatants  and  of  vehicles  necessary  to  head-quarters  for  reconnoitring  the  ground, 
insure  the  efficien<7  of  the  armv  in  a  campaign,  preparing  projects  as  to  the  defenoe  or  attack  of 
To  g^ve  an  idea  of  this,  we  win  only  state  tiie  positions,  &c.  There  is,  beside,  a  commander- 
train  required,  according  to  the  existing  regu*  m-cyef  of  the  artillery,  and  a  superior  engineer- 
latioDS^  for  1  army-corps  of  the  Prussian  ser-  officer  for  their  respective  departments ;  a  few 
vioe:-^  deputies  to  represent  the  chief  of  the  staff  on 

AiUBarr  tnln:  6  parit  edanmB  of  80  mgnm,  1  Ubon-  particular  points  of  the  battie-fleld,  and  a  num- 

tMT  do^  6  wagons.  ber  of  orderly  officers  and  orderlies  to  carry  or^ 

tontoon  train:  84  pontoon  wagon.,  6  tool  wagons  1  ^^  ^^  despatches.    To  tiie  head-quarteri  are 

inSmtiT  train:  US  wagons,  106 team  honaa.  fbrther  attached  the  chief  of  the  commissariat, 
££S:i  SSlitaiSf^^'^ik?^^'"  •^^  with  his  olerta,  the  paymagter  of  the  arniy,  the 
BaaOTTo  train :  1  wamn,  T5  reaenrehorseai  chief  of  the  medical  department,  and  the  Judge- 
In  all,  MS  wagons,  1,701  hones,  8,000  men.  advocate,  or  director  of  the  department  of  mili- 
To  enable  the  commanders  of  armies,  army-  tary  justice.  The  stcdft  of  the  army-corps  and 
corps  and  divisions  to  conduct,  eaoh  in  his  ddvinons  are  regulated  on  the  same  model, 
spher^  the  troops  intrusted  to  him,  a  separate  but  with  greater  simplicity  and  a  rednoed|Mr- 
oorps  is  formed  in  every  army  except  the  Brit-  eannel;  the  staffb  of  brigades  and  re^ments  are 
ish,  composed  of  officers  exclusively,  and  called  still  less  nnmerous,  and  the  staff  of  a  battalion 
the  staff.  The  fbnetions  of  these  officers  are  to  may  consist  merely  of  the  commander,  his  ad- 
reconnoitre  and  sketch  the  ground  on  which  Jutant,  an  officer  as  paymaster,  a  sergeant  as 
the  army  moves  or  may  move ;  to  assist  in  clerk,  and  a  drummer  or  bugieman.  To  regulate 
making  out  plans  fior  operations,  and  to  arrange  and  keep  np  the  military  force  of  a  great  nation, 
them  in  detail  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  no  con-  numerous  establishments,  beside  those  hitherto 
Ihsion  arises^  no  useless  fatigue  is  incurred  by  named,  are  required.  There  are  recruiting  and 
the  troopa.  They  are,  therefore,  in  highly  im-  remounting  commissioners,  the  latter  often  oon- 
portantpoe^ons,andougihttohaveathoroughly  nected  with  the  administration  of  national  es* 
Inkhed  military  education,  with  a  ftdl  knowl-  tabMimenta  for  the  breeding  of  horses, 
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ry  schools  for.  officers  and  non-commissioned  miles  N.  W.  fx*om  Bataiha  and  8  miles  S.  W. 
officers^  model  battalions,  squadrons,  and  bat-  from  Leiria,  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  a  Bo- 
teriea,  normal  riding  schools,  and  schools  for  man  villa  diaooyered  there  in  Aug.  1857,  by  die 
yeterinarj  surgeons.  There  are  in  most  conn-  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  B.  Russell,  rector  of  uie  col- 
tries  national  fonnderies  and  manufactories  for  legeofCorpo  Santo  of  Lisbon.  This  gentleman, 
small  arms  and  gunpowder;  there  are  the  vari-  while  examining  the  geological  formation  and 
ous  barracks,  arsenals,  stores,  the  fortresses  character  of  the  country,  observed  in  a  field 
with  their  equipments  and  the  staff  of  officers  some  portion  of  tesselated  pavement^  whidi 
commanding  them ;  finally,  there  are  the  com-  he  thought  might  be  of  Roman  origio.  He  pur- 
missariat  and  general  staff  of  the  army,  which,  chased  the  right  to  excavate,  and  set  laborers 
for  the  whole  of  the  armed  force,  are  even  to  work.  They  at  len^  brought  into  view  a 
more  numerous  and  have  more  expensive  du-  most  interesting  specimen  of  Roman  mosaic 
ties  to  perform  than  the  staff  and  commissariat  pavement,  of  an  extent  much  greater  than  is 
of  a  smgle  active  army.  The  staff  especially  usually  found,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  8  feet 
has  very  important  duties.  It  is  generally  below  tiie  smface.  This  discovery  is  doubly 
divided  into  a  historical  section  (collecting  ma-  interesting,  as  the  pavement  constitutes  tiie 
terials  relative  to  the  history  of  war,  the  forma-  flooring  of  a  house  or  villa,  divided  into  sevenl 
tion  of  armies,  &c.,  past  and  present),  a  topo-  chambers,  the  separating  walls  of  which,  as 
graphical  section  (intrusted  with  the  collection  well  as  the  external  walls  of  t^e  house,  stiU  re- 
of  maps  and  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  main  to  the  height  of  about  1^  foot  The  ooun- 
whole  country),  a  statistical  section,  &o.  At  try  around  Amal  is  of  great  fertility,  and 
the  head  of  all  these  establishments,  as  well  as  abounds  with  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  recent 
of  the  army,  stands  the  ministry  of  war,  organ-  discovery  of  coal  in  the  valley  of  Bataiha,  lenda 
ized  dififerently  in  different  countries,  but  com-  a  new  interest  to  the  district.  The  Romans 
prising,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  preceding  ob-  had  smelting  establishments  at  Porto  da  Moz, 
servations,  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  As  an  ex-  Alqueidao,  Yal  d'Orta,  Kecessidades,  and  other 
ample  we  givethe  organization  of  the  French  min-  places,  induding  AmaL  Some  pieces  of  the  pig- 
istryof  war.  It  comprises  7  directions  or  divisions:  metal,  6  inches  long,  4  wide,  and  8  thick,  have 
1,  of  thQ  penannel ;  2,  of  the  artillery ;  8,  of  the  been  found  in  the  mounds  of  slag,  most  of  which 
engineers  and  fortresses ;  4,  of  administrative  are  now  covered  by  venerable  oaks, 
affairs ;  5,  of  Algeria ;  6,  war  dep6t  (historical,  ARNALL,  William,  an  English  attorney's 
topographical,  &c.,  and  sections  of  the  staff) ;  clerk,  bom  1715,  died  in  1741.  He  was*  a  po- 
7,  fiiumces  of  the  wsr  department  Immediately  litical  writer  in  the  pay  of  the  English  minister, 
attached  to  the  ministry  are  the  following  con-  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  appears,  from  the  re- 
sultative  commissions,  composed  of  general  and  port  of  a  secret  committee,  that  in  4  years  he 
field-officers  and  professional  men,  viz. :  the  received  £10,997  6s.  8d.  for  his  pamphlets;  yet 
committees  of  the  staff  of  infantry,  of  cavalry,  he  died  in  a  desponding  frame  oi  mind,  and  in 
of  artillery,  of  fortification,  of  medical  affairs,  debt 

and  the  oommisnons  for  veterinary  science  and  ARNAO,  Yiosntb  Gokzalez,  Spanish  lawyer 

for  public  works.    Such  is  the  vast  machinery  and  writer,  bom  at  Madrid*   Joseph  Bonaparte 

devoted  to  recmiting,  remounting,  feeding,  di-  made  him  secretary  of  the  council  of  state  in 

recting,  and  always  reproducing  a  modem  first  1809.    On  the  evacuation  of  Madrid  he  retired 

dass  army.    The  masses  brought  together  cor-  to  France,  and  remained  in  that  country  until 

respond  to  such  an  organization.    Though  Na-  1881.    On  his  return  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 

poleon's  grand  army  of  1812,  when  he  had  200,-  ber  of  the  royal  council  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

000  men  in  Spain,  200,000  in  France,  Italy,  Ger-  He  translated  Humboldt^s  work  on  Mexico  into 

many,  and  Poland,  and  invaded  Russia  with  Spanish. 

450,000  men  and  1,800  guns,  has  never  yet  been  ARNAOUTS,  Albanians  employed  in  the 
equalled;  though  we  shall  most  likely  never  Turkish  military  service  as  irregulars.  They 
see  such  an  army  again  united  for  one  operation  are  brave,  good  marksmen,  and  expert  in  the 
as  these  460,000  men,  yet  the  large  continental  use  of  arms,  but  reckless,  bmtal,  and  mutinous, 
states  of  Europe,  Prussia  included,  can  each  of  ARNAUD,  Franqois  Thomas  Maris  Baou- 
them  ridse  an  armed  and  disciplined  force  of  labd  d\  a  French  dramatist  bom  at  Paris,  Sept 
500,000  men,  and  more ;  and  their  armies.  18,  1718,  died  there  Nov.  8,  1805.  While  still 
though  not  more  than  from  1|  to  8  per  ct  of  very  young  he  wrote  8  tn^gedies,  2  of  which 
their  population,  have  never  yet  been  reached  brought  him  into  contact  with  Voltaire,  and  sub- 
at  any  former  period  of  history. — ^The  system  sequentiy  with  Faerie  the  Great,  who  took  a 
of  the  United  States  bases  the  defence  of  the  fancy  to  Amaud.  made  him  his  literary  corre- 
country  substantially  on  the  militia  of  the  dif-  spondent  at  Pans,  and  invited  him  to  come  to 
ferent  states,  and  on  volunteer  armies  raised  as  Berlin.  Voltaire,  on  being  informed  that  Fred- 
occasion  demands ;  the  standing  military  force,  eric  flattered  Amaud  at  his  expense,  took  his  re- 
employed mainly  in  preserving  order  among  venge  upon  poor  Amaud,  who  was  accordingly 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  consisting,  ao-  ridiculea  in  Paris,  while  he  was  lionized  in  !E&- 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  lin.  -  After  having  swallowed  witii  good  grace 
for  1857,  of  only  about  18,000  men.  the  bad  French  of  the  Prussian  king,  Amaud  be- 
ARN  AL^  a  small  Portuguese  village  abont  4  took  himself  to  Dresden,  where,  for  some  time, 
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lie  reoded  as  aecretaiy  of  legation.    On  his  re-  cation  of  which  has  become  an  era  in  the  his- 

tam  to  France,  his  novels  and  plays  foond  a  torj  of  the  eucharist,  De  la  frequentt  coji^ 

large  circle  of  readers  among  people  with  a  munion^  which  was  followed  by  his  admission 

strong  bias  for  the  gloomy  and  terrible.    Bat  to  the  Sorbonne.    Next  he  published  his  severe 

he  did  not  reap  tiie  benefits  of  hissnccess,  as  on  strictures  on  Jesnitic  morals.    Jansenism  had 

leaving  the  prison,  into  whidi,  during  the  rev-  early  enlisted  his  attention,  and  he  now  became 

olntion,  he  had  been  thrown,  he  was  in  very  re-  its   most   powerful  advocate.    The  Jansenist 

dnced  circumstances,  and  had  to  struggle  wiUi  speculations  on  the  intricate  subjects  of  divine 

poverty  from  that  time  until  his  death.  grace  and  human  freedom,  were  perfectly  suited 

ABNAUD,  Mademoiselle  H.,  a  French  au-  to  his  mind.  He  soon  put  himself  at  the  head 
thoress,  better  known  by  her  nom  ds  plume  of  of  the  Port  Boyal,  although  those  eminent 
"Madame  Charles  Beybaud."  Her  writingS|  scholars,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Perrault^  had  pre- 
consisting  mostly  of  novels^  short  tales  or  Jew-  ceded  him.  From  this  time  he  was  the  great 
iUetoTU  for  the  Paris  press,  have  obtained  a  oracle  of  Jansenism.  He  was  now  expelled 
considerable  reputation  in  France.  They  are  from  the  Sorbonne  for  his  controversial  atti- 
marked  by  felicitous  pictures  of  lifs  and  nature  tude,  and  80  fellow-doctors,  refusing  to  approve 
in  various  times  and  countries.  Les  ancieM  the  expulsion,  followed  him.  From  his  retire- 
€(moent8  de  Paris^  one  of  her  latest  works,  has  ment  at  the  Port  Boyal,  he  hurled  more  vigor- 
been  translated  into  English,  and  affords  some  ously  than  ever  the  bolts  of  strife.  Pascal's 
striking  pictures  of  monastic  life.  Among  her  famous  Lettre^  provincialeB  added  new  fuel  to 
numerous  publications,  those  which  have  been  the  flames.  Amauld  was  the  soul  of  these  let- 
most  highly  esteemed  are  MUe,  de  (Jhazeuil^  ters,  furnishing  to  Pascal  the  materials  and  iBic^ 
Hadame  de  Bieux,  Marie  d'JEhumbue,  Let  denx  which  he  adroitiy  used  against  the  Jesuits.  The 
Marffuerites,  QabrieUe^  Meulie^  and  Le  demier  contention  ran  so  high,  and  the  Jansenist  party 
Mat,  were  acquiring  such  influence,  that  Clement  IX. 

ABNAULD.    A  remarkable  French  family  thought  best  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  church 

of  this  name  originated  in  Provence,  where  it  by  a  compromise,  called  the  peace  of  Clement, 

occupied  a  prominent  position  as  early  as  tiie  This  conciliation  so  softened  the  asperities  of 

12th  century.    Abrancnof  this  family  removed  Amauld^s  temper,  that  he  foUoweid  it  with 

to  Auvergne  in  the  14th  century.    Three  mem-  a  work  on  the   eucharist,  dedicated  to  the 

bers  of  this  Auvergne  branch  are  especially  pope.    This  furnished  him  a  new  antagonist 

worthy  of  notice.    1.  Antoinb,  an  aavocate,  m  tiie  reformed  clergy,  who  violentiy  attacked 

bom  at  Paris  1660,  died  there  Dec.  20, 1619,  him.    He  replied  in  an  elaborate  work  against 

raised  himself  to  celebrity  by  a  speech  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  justification,  which 

the  Jesuits,  in  favor  of  tiie  university  of  Paris  he  charged  with  reversing  the  teachings  of 

(1594).    He  was  a  CathoUc,  though  tiie  Jesuits  Christ.     He  did  not,  meanwhile,  neglect  his 

accused  him  of  being  a  Huguenot.    He  was  the  old  antagonists,  the  Jesuits,  but  published  8  vol- 

father  of  20  children.    H.  Bobebt,  eldest  son  umes  of  strictures  on  their  casuistry.    Through 

of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris  in  1588.  died  at  the  influence  of  Harlay  with  the  king,  Louis 

the  Port  Boyal,  Sept  27,  1674.    Like  hisfkther,  XIY.,  an  order  was  issued  for  his  arrest.    To 

he  distin^ished  hmiself  in  a  plea  for  the  uni-  avoid  this,  Amauld  fled  to  Brussels.    Here  he 

versily  of  Paris,  against  tiie  Jesuits,  whidi  has  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  his  old  antago- 

been  much  circulated  in  France  since.    He  also  nists,  fi*om  the  charges  of  Gates's  conspiracy, 

published  several  other  works  against  tibe  Jesuits,  Here  also  he  attacked  the  prince  of.OrangcL 

who  accused  him  of  being  a  Huguenot.  It  is  cer-  William  HI.,  styling  him  Absslom,  Herod,  and 

tain  that  he  was  violentiy  oppcmed  to  the  league  Cromwell.    From  Brussels  he  also  took  up  the 

of  1576.    He  was  a  sincere  and  upright  man.  gauntiet  agdnst  the  philosophy  of  Malebranche^ 

Balzac  says  of  him  "he  was  not  ashamed  of  and  wrote  so  bitteriv  as  to  sour  and  alienate 

Christian  virtues,  nor  proud  of  moral  ones.''  that  philosopher,  who  had  before  been  his 

At  the  age  of  55  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  friend.    Himself  a  Cartesian,  Amauld  was  a 

Port  Boyal,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  personal  friend  of  Leibnitz,  and  entertained  the 

his  life  in  solitude.    Here  he  tumed  his  at-  nope  of  converting  him.    In  all  the  bitterness 

tention    more  undividedly  to  theolcM^y,  and  of  tiie  contentions  in  which  a  restless  spirit  in- 

wrote  and  translated  many  works.    UI.  An-  volved  him,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  frankness 

T0IH1L  20th  son  <^  the  same  &ther  with  the  and  sincerity  which  never  failed  to  secure  per- 

preoeding,  bom  at  Paris.  Feb.'  6,  1612,  died  sonal  friends  among  his  opponents;  and  even 

there  Aug.  6, 1694.    He  inherited  from  his  fa-  when  engaged  in  the  exceedingly  difficult  trian- 

iher  a  love  of  polemical  theology,  and  a  violent  gular  contest  with  Jesuits  and  Beformers,  and 

hatred  of  the  JesuitSi  against  whom  he  early  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  expulsion  fh)m 

took  the  field,  and  never  quitted  it  till  the  day  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  managed  to  preserve  the  re- 

his  death.  Tnis  body,  after  their  expulsion  from  spect  of  all,  and  the  personal  admiration  of 

France  through  the  labors  and  influence  of  tiie  many  on  both  sides.    He  was  one  of  the  most 

fSither,  returned  only  to  flnd  that  the  son  reigned  learned  men  of  his  age,  sincere,  but  of  an  inde- 

in  his  stead*    He  flrst  studied  law,  but  was  or-  pendent  mind,  simple  in  his  habits,  exemplary 

dained  a  priest  in  1641.    In  1648  we  flnd  him  m  his  conduct,  and  a  Catholic  in  spirit.    The 

that  attack  upon  the  Jesuits^  the  publi-  Jesuits  denominated  him  "tiie  great  Amauld." 
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ABNAULT,  YiNOBHT  AbtoibXi  a  French  aonntry.     He  betook  Miinelf  to  Stookbohn, 

poet)  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  1,1766,  died  near  HaTie,  and,  under  a  feigned  name,  eapported  bim- 

Sept  16, 1884 ;  became  first  known  to  fame  by  aelf  by  teaching  umgnagee.    In  1810  he  yen- 

ft  tragedies,  Mariut  a  Mintume$  and  Lwereee.  tnred,  under  this  incognito,  back  to  GreifswiJdf 

On  the  revolationary  outbreak  in  Sept.  1792,  he  bnt^  on   hearing  of  the   Bossian   campaign| 

went  to  London  and  Bmssels,  and  on  his  re-  he  proceeded  in  1812  to  St  Petersburg,  uid 

turn,  in  1798,  he  was  arrested ;  but  aa  soon  as  published  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  to  rouse  the 

it  transpired  that  he  was  the  author  of  MarUm  public  mind  of  Europe  firom  its  lethargy.    St^ in, 

a  MintiumeBj  he  was  set  free.    In  1797  Bona-  the  celebrated  miniater,  waa  the  first  to  sympa*. 

parte  sent   him  on  a  mission  to  the  Ionian  thize  with  his  Tiews,  and  assiBted  him  as  much 

ulands ;  and  on  hia  return,  in  1798,  he  waa  made  as  he  could.    His  cry  was,  if  Napoleon  is  sue* 

prisoner  by  the  English,  but  soon  recovered  his  oessftd  in  Bussia,  Gtorm^uiy  is  undone.    At  tibia 

fiberty.    In  1799  he  produced,  in  Paris,  a  tng-  'time  he  wrote  his  book  defining  the  Bhine  as  a 

edy  suggested  to  him  by  his  residence  at  Venice,  German  river,  and  also  his  sttoing  national 

which  was  very  fkvorably  received,  especially  songs.    In  1818  he  became  professor  of  modem 

by  Napoleon  himself^  before  whom  he  delivered  history  at  Bonn,  but  he  had  hardly  been  leo- 

severaa  lectures  on  Venice.    He  became,  in  the  turing  a  year  when  he  was  compelled  to  with- 

same  year,  member  of  the  French  academy ;  in  dnw  firom  the  university.   Eia  hberal  ideas  had 

1805  he  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency^  again  given  offence  at  Potsdam.    He  was  tried 

and  in  1808  to  the  prindpal  secretaryship  ci  tbe  for  treason,  but  no  verdict  could  be  found 

council  of  the  university.    All  these  offices  were  against  him ;  yet  it  was  not  till  20  years  after* 

taken  from  him  after  the  emperor^s  downfall,  ward,  in  1840,  that  the  king  would  allow  the 

but  restored  to  him  during  the  Hundred  Days,  profidssor  to  teach  history  again.    In  1848  he 

ABND,  JoHAmr,  a  German  theologian,  bom  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Fnuikfort  parliament 

at  Ballenrtedt,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bemburg^  by  the  15th  electoral  district  of  Bhenish  Prus* 

Dec.  27,  1655,  died  at  Gelle,  May  11,  1621.  sia;  he  retained  his  seat  until  May  21,  1849, 

After  having  studied  chemistrv  and  medicine  when  he  withdrew  fix>m  parliament  with  the 

in  several  German  universities,  he  applied  him-  whole  constitutional  party,  which  was  in  &vor 

self  to  theology,  and  was  pastor  successively  at  of  an  hereditary  empire^    Amdt's  first  wife 

Paderbom  and  Quedlinbnrg.    In  1699  he  was  died  in  1801.    His  second  wife,  to  whom  he 

appointed  preacher  to  the  court  at  Brunswick,  was  married  in  1817,  is  the  daughter  of  the 

In  1611  he  was  presented  by  the  dukeof  Lune-  ccdebrated  Schleiermacher.    He  is  the  author 

burg  to  the  church  at  Gelle,  and  he  soon  after  of  various  historical  and  other  works.     His 

became  superintendent  of  all  the  churches  of  most  popular  song  is  his  Wa»  ist  dea  DmUseken 

the  duchy,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  Vaterlmdf 

death.   His  writings  are  marked  by  great  fervor  ABNE,  Thomas  AtrousTnsrx.  an  English  com- 

of  devotion,  and  he  has  been  called  Qie  Fenelon  poser  of  music,  bora  in  Lcndon  in  1710,  died 

and  the  A  Kempis  of  the  Protestant  chunA.  March  6,  1778.    His  father,  an  upholsteror. 

His  principal  work  on  '*  True  Qiristianity'^  has  gave  him  a  good  education  at  Eton,  and  bound 

been  translated  into  almost  all  languages,  and  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  with  whom  he 

is  esteemed  alike  by  scholars  and  people  of  remain^  three  years.    Young  Ame,  however, 

humble  life.     Its  piety  approaches  to  mysti-  manifested  so  decided  a  tasto  for  music,  which 

cism,  and  it  was  therefore  attacked,  during  the  he  gratified  in  secret^  and  sometimes  in  the 

lifetime  of  its  author,  as  a  dangerous  and  heret-  most  whimsical  manner,  that  his  acquirements 

ical  production.   The  limited  resources  of  Arnd.  in  the  law  were  but  moderate,  while  in  hia 

{oined  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  constantly  and  fiivorito  art^  although  comparatively  unaided, 

iberally  to  the  poor,  gave  rise  to  a  belie£  in  he  made  r4>id  progress.    The  consent  of  the 

that  age  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  that  he  had  &ther,  who  aocideDtally  became  aware  of  the 

discovered  at  last  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  bent  of  his  son's  genius,  having  been  obtained, 

long^sought  secret  of  making  gold.  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  murical  com- 

ABNDT,  Ebnst  Moutx,  a  G«man  patriot,  position,  and  in  1781  set  to  music  Addison's 

and  professor  of  history  at  tbe  xmiversity  of  ^^Bosamond"  and  Fielding's  ^^Tom  Thumb,'* 

Bonn,  bom  Deo.  26, 1769,  at  Schoritz,  on  the  under  the  name  <^  tHe  "^  Opera  of  Operas,"  both 

island  BQgen.    He  studied  theolo^^  and  philos*  of  which  were  received  with  mvch  finvor.    In 

ophy  at  Grei&wald  and  Jena,  and  tSter  travelling  1788  he  wrote  the  music  to  Milton's  *'  Comui^'' 

over  Europe  was  appointed  professor  at  Greifs-  a  work  fUl  of  original  and  sprightly  melodiesi 

wald,  where  he  soon  published  his  *^  History  of  the  production  of  which  formed  an  era  in  the 

Serfdom   in  Pomerania  and  Bftgen,"  which  history  of  English  music,  and  firmly  established 

roused  the  wrath  of  some  members  of  the  the  reputation  of  the  composer.    During  the 

Pomeranian  nobility.     In  1807  sppeared  the  next  twenty  years  he  wrote  operas  for  Drurj 

first  volume  of  his  ^'  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  ooi^  lane  theatre,  oratorios^  and  a  vast  number  of 

taining  his  attack  against  Napoleon.    Napoleon  songs— adding  very  conaderably  to  the  stock 

was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  the  of  standard  Kng^ish  musical  compositions.    In 

German  princes  trembled  at  the  very  whiqmr  1762  his  most  famous  work,  '^Artazerxes,'*  an 

of  his  voice.    Amdt  had  to  pay  the  penidty  opera  after  the  Italian  style,  was  produced,  and 

of  his  counge,  and  was  expelled  mm  tha  for  many  years  held  a  prominent  plaoe  on  the 
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^yrio  fltago.    His  oHier  most  saooeeafiil  works  aa  old  German  noble  family,  whose  name  can 

were  the  *'  Judgment  of  Paris,"  "Eliza,^  ^^Bri-  be  traced  back  into  the  10th  century,  and  was 

tannia^"  a  musical  farce,  entitled  ^  Thomas  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  romantic  school  in 

8aUy,'^  the  ^*  Fairies,"  and  the  ^*  Stratford  Jabi*  German  literatore.  This  school,  now  nearly  ex* 

lee."    His  oratorios,  owing  to  the  competition  tinot  in  its  more  respectable  representatives^ 

of  HandePs  works,  were  comparatire  fkilnres.  was  a  reaction  against  a  certain  intellectoaL 

As  a  composer  of  songs,  Dr.  Ame  was  nnsnr-  critical,  and  sceptical  bias  of  the  classical  school 

passed  by  any  £ng}iah  writer  since  the  time  of  in  poetry,  and  of  the  critical  philosophy  of 

Pnroell;  and  many  of  them,  snoh  as  ^^Bnle  £ant,  Fichte,  and    their    cotemporaries.     It 

Britannia,"  ^'The  Soldier  Tired,"  and  some  of  strove  to  reestablish  the  ancient  depth  of  feel- 

the  Shakspeare  songa^  have  maintained  their  inff  instead  of  the  existing  superficiality  of 

]uM  upon  popular  &vor  to  the  present  day.  judgment,  the  beautifol  traditions  of  the  middle 

He  married  in  1740  Cecilia  Young,  afterward  a  ages  instead  of  the  modem  levelling  spirit,  old 

distinguished  singer,  and  in  1769  received  from  fairy  tales,  magic  secrets,  medieval  sentiments 

the  university  of  Oi^rd  the  degree  of  doctor  in  and  superstitions  instead  of  the  enlightenment 

mnsie.    He  died  in  the  B(»nan  Catholic  faith,  of  the  century,  indistinctness  and  boundless  lih* 

Dr.  Ame  had  neither  the  vigor  of  Pnroell  nor  erty  of  poetical  forms  and  expressions  instead  of 

the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  Handel ;  but  his  the  dasncal  severity  and  purity  of  style,  and, 

melodies  are  alvravs  pleasing,  elegant,  and  ap-  in  general,  the  rights  of  the  heart  and  affec- 

propriate,  and  his  harmonies,  without  showing  tions,  and  the  infmite  freedom  of  the  individual 

great  learning,  have  a  fulness  and  variety  which  against  the  monardiy  of  the  intellect  and  rea- 

amply  satisfy  the  hearer.  son.    This  school  undoubtedly  had  its  good 

ABNHEM,  also  Abnhxdc,  a  fortified  town  qualities.  The  Swaluan  branch  of  it,  represent- 
of  the  Netherlands,  capUal  of  the  province  of  ed  by  Uhlaud,  Schwab,  Earner,  Hoericke, 
Gelderland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  Pfizer,  and  others,  has  the  eminent  merit 
over  which  river  it  is  aoproached  by  a  bridge  of  enriching  German  poetry  with  the  sweetest 
of  boats.  It  is  connectea  with  Utrecht  by  rail-  original  lyrics.  The  northern  branch,  repre- 
way.  Its  population  in  1850  was  18.671.  It  sented  by  Amim,  Tieck,  the  two  Schlegels,  La 
has  a  school  of  art,  a  gymnasium,  ana  several  Motte  Fouquft,  and  others,  had  a  more  transi- 
learaed  societies.  It  is  a  town  of  Boman  ori-  tory  career.  It  served,  however,  to  remind  the 
gin  (Arenmum).  In  a  charter  of  Otho  I.,  996,  literary  world  of  the  dangers  of  over-cultiva- 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  village.  In  1283  it  was  tion  of  the  intellect,  and  of  the  almost  forgotten 
ohoeen  by  Otho  HI.,  duke  of  Gelderland,  as  the  treasures  of  ancient  German  and  Teutonic  pop* 
ducal  place  of  residence,  and  stron^y  fortified,  ular  poetry.  Among  the  rubbish  of  this  an- 
In  1473  it  was  conquereid  by  Charles  the  Bash  cient  hteratnre,  hundreds  of  pure  gems  of  gen- 
of  Burgundy,  in  1492  by  E!arl  Egmont,  duke  of  nine  poesy  were  exhumed  from  their  graves, 
Gelderland,  or  Gueldres,  and  in  1505  by  the  and  brought  to  the  appreciation  of  modem 
Spaniards,  but  was  recaptured  by  Duke  EarL  taste.  Arnim  was  the  most  richly  gift- 
AJter  his  death  it  went  to  the  duchy  of  Oleves.  ed  among  tiie  northern  Bomantiosts,  but  at 
and  then  with  Gelderland  to  Charles  V^  of  the  same  time  the  most  unpolished  and  form- 
Spain  and  Germany.  In  1586  the  Dutch  cap-  less.  The  more  prominent  of  his  writiup  are 
tared  it,  and  it  thenceforward  belonged  to  the  I)w  KnabenWunaerharn(S  vol&,  1806),  Jvmter* 
United  Provinces.  In  1672  the  French  con-  garUn  (1809),  HaUe  und  JerutaUm^  StiudenUnr 
qoered  it,  but  abandoned  it  in  1674.  In  1794  tpieJ  und  Filgerdb&atmter  (1811),  Die  Kronenr 
it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in-  iock;At0r(18l7).  His  complete  works  were  edited 
vading  army,  and  in  1813  was  taken  by  storm  hy  W.  Grimm,  Berlin,1889-'46. — ^Euzabethyov 
by  Bulow  and  his  Prussians.  In  1586  Sir  (Bettina),  wife  of  the  former,  and  sister  of  the 
Philip  Sidney,  the  English  knight,  scholar,  and  poet  Clemens  Brentano,  was  bom  in  Frankfort- 
poet,  died  here  of  a  wound  received  in  the  bat-  on-the-Main  in  1785.  Her  education  in  almost 
tie  of  Zutphen.  unrestrained  liberty,  her  friendship  with  a  can- 

ABNICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  oness,FrftnleinGunderode,  who  committed  sui- 
order  eompasUm,  It  grows  in  the  mountainous  dde  on  account  of  an  unhappy  love  for  the  phi- 
districts  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe,  lologist  Creuzer,  and  her  peculiarly  sensitive 
blossoming  in  June  and  July.  In  Gkomany  tiie  nature,  have  made  her  one  of  the  most  celebra* 
fiowera,  leaves,  and  root,  are  all  employed  in  ted  and  remarkable  women  ai  the  age.  Her 
medicine,principally  in  oases  of  low  levers  and  two  works,  QoeQy^%  BrieJioeeJuel  mit  einmn 
nervous  diseases.  A  tincture,  an  extract,  an  Kifhde  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1885),  translated  into 
CBsence  of  the  flowers,  and  a  vinegar,  are  all  English  by  herself,  a  correspondence  with 
prepared  from  it.  The  tincture  is  the  common  Gk)ethe,  in  which  she  courts  the  poet,  at  that 
fbrmof  the  applicati<»i  for  wounds  and  bruises;  time  60  years  old,  with  a  kind  of  Platonic, 
it  was  first  introduced  by  the  homcBopathists^  child-Uke,  sometimes  even  afifected  love,  while  he 
but  has  now  come  into  general  use.  It  is  a  patronizes  her  &ncies  with  areservedcondescen* 
powerfhi  preparation,  and,  having  poisonous  ston:  and  Die  G&nderode  (^  Yo]s,^BerhDj  1B40^ 
properties,  should  be  xept  with  cauticm.  partly  translated  by  Margaret  Fuller),  a  corre- 

ABNIIC,  LuDWio  AoHm  voir,  bom  Jan.  26,  spondenco  between  herself  and  that  lady,  ex- 

1781,  at  Berlin,  died  Jan.  21, 1881.    Hewaaof  hibit  an  ahnost  intuitive  insight  into  nature,  an 
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idolatrons  appreciation  of  ita  beanttes,  a  riob  ism,  in  the  oondnaion  that»  sinoe  the  Bnpreme 

Ijrioal  sense,  a  fascinating,  naive,  childish  feel-  Being  woold  not  have  created  so  imperfect  a 

ing,  a  reflection  sometimes  profound,  sometimes  work  as  the  hnman  son],  it  must  have  been 

fuU  of  affectation,  and  a  frank  hatred  of  eYerr  created  by  some  inferior  and  impexfeot  being 

thing  established,  tyrannical,  and  anti-liberal,  and  in  his  image.    Following  out  these  speca- 

Amiable  even  in  her  fiinlts,  which,  with  the  lations,  Amobius  taught  that  immorteli^  was 

exception  of  her  wilful  style,  are  the  £anlte  of  her  not  an  attribute  of  the  soul,  but  could  only-  be 

age  in  the  ezcessiye  yaluationof  merely  litenuy  acquired  by  effort  to  conquer  evil,  and  rise  to 

merits,  and  fascinating  in  personal  intercourse,  the  supremacy  of  good.    The  Gnostic  tend^i- 

she  made  her  house  in  Berlin  for  some  time  oy  is  also  seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  eluffacter 

the  great  attraction  of  that  metropolis,  where  of  Christ    The  work  of  Amobius  is  interesting 

the  most  complete  liberty  of  opmion  reigned,  in  a  historical  light,  as  an  indication  of  the 

and  under  the  name  of  '^  Bettina,^'  even  in  her  views  which  an  independent  neophyte  would 

old  age,  assembled  around  herself  the  literary  get  in  that  day  of  Christianity  by  the  study  of 

magnates  of  the  day.    She  has  since  been  active  the  gospels,  combined  with  the  prevalent  influ- 

as  a  politico-sodal  author,  but  without  great  ences  which  surrounded  him  in  Christian  Af- 

success.  rica.    It  also  yields  much  valuable  information 

ASNO,  a  celebrated  river  of  Tuscany,  risee  to  the  student  of  mythology, 
in  Mount  Falterone  in  the  Apennines,  6  miles  ARNOLD,  Bknbdict,  an  o^cer  in  the  Ameri- 
K.  of  Prato  Vecchio,  flows  S.  to  Punte  aBuriano,  can  revolution,  and  a  traitor  to  tiie  cause  of  his 
thence  N.  W.  to  Pontassieve,  where  it  receives  country,  bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  Jan.  8, 
the  Sieve,  then  follows  a  westerly  course  through  1740,  died  at  London,  June  14, 1801.  His  parent- 
Florence  and  Pisa,  to  7  mUes  below  the  latter  city,  age  was  respectable,  his  education  such  as  the 
where  it  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  common  schools  of  the  time  afforded,  and  he  was 
a  channel  cut  for  it  in  1608;  length,  150  miles,  destined,  by  his  friends,  for  a  mercantile  life. 
It  Ib  navigable  for  small  vessels  from  the  sea  to  Apprenticed  to  druggists,  he  twice  left  them, 
[Florence,  but  further  is  liable  to  be  obstracted  ana  enlisted  in  the  army,  from  which  he  de- 
by  floods  and  droughts.  To  guard  agunst  the  serted  not  without  great  danger.  His  dispo- 
former.  it  has  been  embanked  for  the  greater  ntion  was  little  fitted  for  trade,  and  among  his 
part  of  its  course.  The  valley  through  which  companions  he  was  always  noted  for  reck- 
the  Amo  flows,  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  is  less  spirit  and  daring  as  well  as  unprincipled 
the  very  gurden  of  Italy,  and  is  famous  for  its  conduct.  Having  embarked  in  business  at  New 
beauty.  Haven  as  a  druggist,  he  united  to  this  pursuit 

ARN06IUS,  an  African  rhetorician,  bom  in  trade  with  tiie  West  India  islands,  and  was  the 

the  8d  century  in  Sicca  Veneria  (Keff),  near  Car-  owner  of  several  small  vessels,  sometimes  sail- 

tliage.  He  was  a  pagan,  and.  a  violent  opponent  ing  them  in  person.    In  this  mercantile  enter- 

of  Christianity  (which  had  been  introduced  into  prise,  he,  at  one  period,  failed  under  rather 

Numidia  as  eany  as  A.  D.  260),  until,  tradition  suspicious  circumstances.     When  the  war  of 

says,  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  embrace  the  independence  began  with  the  battle  of  Lexing^ 

new  religion.    There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  ton,.Arnold,  who  was  the  commander  of  a  mi- 

tiie  traditioiL  and  to  ascribe  his  conversion  to  litia  company  styled  the  '^govemor^s  guards," 

an  independent  and  rational  investigation  of  at  once  abandoned  trade,  and  with  his  troops 

tlie  doctrine  of  the  gospels.    On  his  conversion  marched  for  Cambridge,  the  head-qaarters  of 

he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Sicca  for  admission  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  and  of- 

to  the  church.    The  bishop  regarded  him  with  fered  his  services.     They  were  accepted,  he 

distrust,  and  desired  some  proof  of  the  sincerity  was  commissioned  as  colonel,  and,  at  his  own 

of  a  man  who  had  been  so  zealous  a  defender  instance^  despatched  on  an  expedition  against 

of  paganism.    Amobius,  therefore,  wrote  the  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  2  very 

&mous  treatise   entitied  AdD&rmu  Gent^  in  important  poets  held  by  the  British  troops.    A 

which  he  gives  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  zeal  party  of  ^*  Green  mountain  boys,"  led  by  the 

for  Christianity,  by  exposing  the  follies  and  fkmous  Ethan  Alien,  had  marched  against  H- 

fallades  of  his  former  &ith.    There  has  been  conderoga,  and  Arnold  overtaking  them,  drew 

much  question  among  theologians  and  chronol-  his  commission  from  his  podcet  and  attempted 

ogists,  as  to  when  this  work  was  written.   Ne-  to  take  the  command  fix>m  Allen.    Failing  in 

ander  considers  its  allusions  to  circumstances  this,  he  volunteered  his  services,  and  at  the 

proof  tjiat  it  was  written  later  than  A.  D.  808.  capture  of  the  fort,  marched  into  it  by  Allen^a 

Theologians  as  greatly  disagree  on  the  general  side.  Shortiy  after  this,  he  greatly  distinguished 

character  of  the  work.     Some  discern  in  it  himself  by  the  seizure  of  St.  John^s,  at  the  head 

the  hand  of  a  neophyte,  who  had  no  real  appre«  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  with  a  small  flotilla  he 

hension  of  the  faith  he  had  espoused ;  while  annoyed  the  enemy  in  several  other  instancea. 

others  see  in  it  the  marks  of  profound  phil-  But  even  at  this  early  period  he  became  in- 

osophical  investigation,  and  find  it  discordant  volved  in  troubles  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  which 

witn   the    prev^ent   expositions    of    Chris-  appeared  to  beset  him  during  the  whole  of  his 

tianity,  only  because  it  was  conducted  inde-  xnuitary  career,  and  in  this  instance  with  the 

pendently  and  without  prejudice.    The  Adver^  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety.    They  paid 

iw  Gentei  inclines  to  Gnosticism,  and  Dual-  his  drafts  upon  tiiem  with  a  reluctance  indi- 
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esUng  raspicion  of  their  worth.    He  now  re-  flags  still  flying)  and  was  the  last  man  to  leave 

«gQed   in  anger,  but  was  yerj  soon   again  his  yessds.    He  arriyed  safely  with  his  men  at 

engaged   in  an   enterprise  of  mnoh   greater  Ticonderoga,  and  although  not  crowned  with 

impOTtance   against   the   Oanadas,    and    was  victory,  his  unflinching  conrage  caused  him  to 

appointed,  in  connection  with  Gren.  Richard  be  regarded  by  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  the 

llontgomery,  to  the  command  of  an  ezpedi-  first  of  American  heroes.    He  was  next  sta- 

^n,  whose  object  was  the  capture  of  Quebec,  .tioned  at  Providence,  the  head-quarters  of  the 

Arnold  was  well  fitted  for  such  a  difficult  en-  eastern  army,  making  preparations  to  attack 

terpriae,  as  his  military  genius  was  unques-  the   British,  who   had   landed   at   Newport 

tioaably  eoual,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  with  large  forces,  and  taken  possession  of  the 

other  revolutionary  officer.     His  forces   em-  island.    An  attempt  to  dislodge  them  fiuled, 

barked  at  Newburyport,  and  sailed  for  the  from  the  inabUity  of  Arnold  to  raise  troops  in 

Kennebec  river,  in  Maine,  leaving  their  vessels  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  success.    While 

at  a  point  near  the  present  town  of  Grardiner.  engaged  in  this  manner,  the  action  of  congress 

Thence  their  march  lay  through  the  wilderness  in  creating  6  major-generals,  all  of  them  his  ju- 

toward  Quebec,  in  the  short  and  chilly  days  of  niors  in  rank,  without  naming  him,  caused  him 

autumn.    In  the  fiice  of  continual  dangers  and  the  most  bitter  mortification,  and  had  great  in- 

obstacka,  through  pathless  forests,  over  swollen  fluence  on  his  subsequent  career.    His  brilliant 

and  rapid  rivers,  suffering  firom  cold,  from  hun-  exploits  deserved  reward,  and  it  must  be  con- 

S,  from  the  treachery  of  guides,  from  the  fessed  that  his  treatment  by  congress  in  this 
ith  and  desertion  of  troops,  Arnold  held  instance  was  undeserved.  From  this  moment 
bravely  on,  cheering  his  men,  conciliating  the  he  began  to  talk  of  the  iiupratitude  of  his  coun- 
inhabitants,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  try,  and  unprincipled  as  he  was  at  all  times, 
Not  until  Nov.  9  did  he  arrive  on  the  banks  of  liiis  incident  led  him  to  meditate  revenge, 
the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  to  Quebec,  having  Washington  himself  was  much  concerned  at 
witii  him  but  700  men.  Joined  by  Montgomery,  ^e  course  that  congress  adopted,  and  wrote  a 
who  had  arrived  by  another  route,  the  Ameri^  soothing  letter  to  Sonold,  entreating  him  not 
can  forces  attacked  Quebec  Dec.  81,  1775^  but  to  resign  or  act  hastily,  as  his  merits  would, 
their  numbers  were  too  feeble  to  carry  it  by  sooner  or  later,  be  acknowledged.  With  this 
assault.  Montgomery  was  killed  before  the  kind  advice  Arnold  coQiplied,  but  at  length  d^ 
dty  which  he  had  assisted  in  taking  under  termined  to  visit  head-quarters,  and  obtain 
Wolfe's  command,  16  years  before.  Arnold  permission  to  visit  Philadelphia,  and  in  person 
was  veiy  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  The  claim  his  full  rank  from  congress.  On  his  way 
enterprise  against  Quebec  £uled ;  Arnold  re-  from  Providence  through  Connecticut,  he  fell 
tired  to  Montreal,  where  his  fair  fame  was  in  with  Generals  SUUman  and  Wooster,  who 
again  sullied  by  dishonorable  transactions  oon-  had  suddenly  collected  a  body  of  600  men, 
nected  with  the  traders  of  the  place,  whom  he  marching  to  meet  ^e  British  force  of  2,000 
oppressed  and  despoiled.^,For  this  conduct  he  under  Governor  Tryon,  who  had  landed  near 
was  much  censured  both  before  and  after  the  Fairfield,  and  was  ravaging  the  country.  In  an 
retreat  of  the  continental  forces  from  Montreal,  engagement  which  ensued  near  Danbuiy,  Ar- 
and  it  was  doubtless  the  first  important  Mi^  in  nold  took  part  and  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
the  <diain  of  incidents  which  led  to  his  final  He  at  one  time  had  a  horse  shot  under  him, 
ndn.;  His  gallant  conduct,  however,  at  the  and  a  British  soldier  seeing  that  he  was  unhurt 
stonning  of  Quebec,  added  to  his  skill  and  per*  rushed  forward  to  transfix  him  with  his  bayo- 
severanoe  in  forcing  a  march  through  the  wil-  net  Arnold  sat  still  upon  his  fallen  steed  until 
demess^  won  the  approbation  of  craigress  and  the  man  came  within  range,  when,  drawing  a 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  pistol  from  his  holsters,  he  shot  him  dead. 
Arnold  could  not  remain  idle,  and  he  was  ap«  Such  cool  bravery  should  at  once  have  earned 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  small  fieet  on  for  him  his  Just  rank,  but  strange  to  say,  con- 
Lake  Ghamphun,  and  Oct.  11, 1776,  fought  a  gress,  although  it  created  him  a  major-general, 
desperate  battle  with  a  very  superior  force  of  still  left  him  below  the  6  others  recently  com- 
the  enemy.  Arnold's  flotilla  consisted  of  but  miraioned,  and  presented  him  with  a^  richly 
16  little  vessels;  8  schooners,  2  doops,  8  galleys,  caparisoned  horse,  a  gift  which  did  little  to 
and  8  gondolas.  That  of  the  enemy  comprised  soothe  his  wounded  foelings.  He  now  took 
1  ehip  with  8  masts,  2  schooners,  a  radeau,  1  command,  for  a  season,  of  the  army  gathered 
gondola,  20  gun  boats,  and  44  boats  with  pro-  near  Philadelphia,  but  always  prefeirhig  active 
visions  and  troops.  The  action  lasted  from  12  service  was  soon  sent  to  Join  the  northern  army 
until  6  o'clock,  when  the  British  drew  off,  and  under  command  'of  Gates.  In  this  capacity, 
Arnold  finding  his  forces  too  much  crippled  to  he  displayed  his  usuid  ability  in  an  expedition 
attempt  another  battle,  passed  through  the  to  relieve  Fort  Stanwix,  besieged  by  St  Le- 
British  line,  at  night,  without  discovery.  The  ger,  the  British  commander,  with  a  large  ^orco 
next  morning,  however,  he  was  pursued,  and  of  Enj^ish,  Canadians,  and  Indians.  In  the 
the  fight  was  renewed  for  4  hours,  with  th^  several  battles  of  Bemis  heights,  Arnold  bore  a 
utmost  courage  on  Arnold's  part  when,  finding  most  distinguished  part  In  the  first  encounter, 
himself  likely  to  be  surrounded,  he  drove  his  Sept  19, 1777,  he  was  prevented  by  Gates  from 
galleya  on  shore,  set  fire  to  them  with  their  •iwnming  conmumdnearly  the  whole  day,  while 
VOL,  n. — 10 
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Gates  himself  took  no  part  in  the  strife.  This  to  he  driven  to  sncli  a  pitch  of  freney  that  he 
conduct  can  only  he  explained  by  Gates^s  jeal-  oonld  perceive  only  misery  and  disgrace  by  for- 
ousy  of  Arnold.  In  the  second  battle,  Oct.  7|  ther  attachment  to  the  canse  of  his  country, 
he  entered  the  field  without  Gates^s  permission  while  traitorous  desertion  promised  security  and 
rushed  into  the  thick  of  danger,  and  appearea  wealth.  Another  event,  while  he  was  stationed 
almost  beside  himself.  The  day  was  closed  at  Philadelphia,  probably  had  great  influence, 
by  a  brilliant  manoeuvre,  the  enemy's  works  This  was  his  second  marriage,  to  Miss  Margaret 
stormed,  the  Hesnans  driven  from  their  en-  8hippen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Shippen,  who 
campment,  while  Arnold's  horse  was  killed  be-  was  afterward  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania* 
neatn  him  as  he  rode  into  the  sally  port,  and  At  that  time,  however,  the  family,  one  of  the 
his  own  leg  shattered  by  a  hall.  He  was  re-  most  distinguished  in  the  state,  was  strongly 
moved  to  Albany,  where  he  w^s  confined  to  a  attached  to  the  tory  interest.  Miss  Shippen 
sick  bed  from  his  wounds  all  the  winter,  while  was  a  great  &vorite  with  the  British  officers, 
congress  at  last  did  him  justice  and  allowed  and,  no  doubt,  produced  some  bias  on  his  mind 
him  full  rank.  In  June,  1778^  a  few  days  after  after  her  union  with  him.  She  is  described  as 
the  British  had  evacuated  Philadelphia,  Wash-  eminently  beautiful  in  person  and  character, 
ington  appointed  Arnold  to  the  command  of  that  and,  though  unconsciously  swaying  him  after 
city,  as  tiie  state  of  his  wound  would  not  permit  his  faith  to  his  country  had  begun  to  waver,  no 
him  to  resume  active  duty.  Washington,  al-  proofthat  she  knew  of  his  nefarious  purposes  has 
though  he  could  not  respect  Arnold's  private  ever  attached  to  her. — ^Arnold  had  solicited 
diaracter,  was  ever  the  first  to  acknowleoge  and  Washington  for  the  conmiand  of  West  Point,  on 
defend  his  public  ability.  In  Philadelphia,  his  the  Hudson  river.  Although  the  commander- 
evil  genius  again  i4>peared  to  beset  him  with  in-chief  at  first  expressed  much  surprise  that  an. 
like  troubles  to  those  in  which  he  was  involved  officer  of  such  active  disposition,  now  that  he 
with  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  and  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  should  be  con- 
the  merchants  of  Montreal.  He  governed  with  tent  to  remain  in  garrison,  Ajmold  plausibly 
a  high  hand,  and  ill-disguised  mercenary  mo-  overcame  his  scruples,  and  Aug.  8,  1780,  took 
lives.  He  became  hated,  he  was  mobbed,  command  of  the  fortress  and  established  his 
charges  were  preferred  against  him  by  the  head-quarters  at  a  house  on  the  opposite  hank  to 
council  of  Pennsylvania,  after  he  had,  for  7  or  West  Point,  and  a  mile  or  two  below.  This 
8  months,  been  creating  discontent  and  trouble  house  had  belonged  to  Col.  Beverley  Robinson, 
by  his  conduct  The  whole  matter  was  laid  who  was  the  son  of  the  former  celebrated  speak- 
before  congress,  and  it  was  decided  that  as  Ar-  er  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia.  He 
nold  was  a  United  States  officer  he  should  be  had  been  a  Mend  of  Washington  in  youth, 
subject  to  a  court-martial  by  a  military  tribunal,  but  had  joined  the  royal  cause,  and  his  property 
hut  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  resigned  his  lying  about  West  Point  was  confiscated  by  the 
command  at  PhiladripMa,  March  18,  1779,  not,  state  of  New  York.  West  Point  was  the  strong- 
indeed,untilJan.  26, 1780,  that  the  trial  was  con-  est  and  most  important  post  in  the  United 
eluded,  it  having  occupied  several  weeks.  Al-  States,  considered  as  the  American  Gibraltar, 
thouflh  acquitted  of  actual  criminal  intent,  he  was  and  **the  key  of  communication  between  the 
adjacfged  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-  eastern  and  southern  states,"  so  that  when  Ar- 
in-chief,  and  the  sentence,  though  mildly  admin-  nold  had  fully  committed  himself  to  the  wick- 
istered,  roused  within  him  a  spirit  that  thirsted  edness  of  treason  he  wished  to  deliver  into  the 
for  vengeance. — ^He  had  conducted,  with  much  hands  of  the  enemy  a  trust  of  such  importance 
skill,hiB  own  defence  before  the  court,  and  with  as  would  insure  almost  certain  ruin  to  the  colo- 
evenr  appearance  of  sincerity  used  the  following  nial  cause,  and  for  himself  a  splendid  remunera- 
words :  ^'  Oonsdous  of  my  own  innocence  and  tion. — ^The  treasonable  correspondence  between 
the  unworthy  methods  taken  to  ii\|ure  me,  I  Arnold  and  Su-  Henry  OMnton,  the  British  corn- 
can  with  boldness  say  to  my  persecutors  in  gen-  mander-in-chie^  had  now  been  carried  on  for 
eral,  that  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  the  af-  18  months  with  entire  secrecy,  and  in  such  a 
fairs  of  America  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  when  manner  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  in  case  letters 
our  illustrious  general  was  retreating  through  should  miscarry.  They  were  written  in  dis- 
New  Jersey  with  a  handful  of  men,  I  did  not  guised  lumds,  Arnold  using  the  signature  of 
propose  to  my  associates  basely^  quit  the  gen-  **  Gustavus,"  and  Mij.  John  Andr4,  who  in  fact 
eral,  and  sacrifice  the  cause  of  my  countiy  to  corresponded  for  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  signing  as 
my  personal  safety  by  going  over  to  the  enemy  '^  John  Anderson."  One  specimen  of  this  cor- 
and  making  my  peace."  ft  was  subsequently  respondenoe  will  show  its  art  and  purport.  Ar- 
discovered  that  at  the  very  instant  of  this  nold,  writing  to  Andr4, 1780,  a  month  before 
speech  he  had  been  for  8  months  in  secret  plot-  the  treason  was  discovered,  says  (alluding  to 
tmg  with  the  enemy. — And  now  the  scene  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  hoping  soon 
Ms  great  treason  opens  I  Hated  by  many  per-  for  an  interview),  "  Tou  will  be  able  to  settle 
sons,  loved  by  none,  stung  to  the  quick  in  mmd,  your  commercial  plan,  I  hope,  agreeably  to  both 
desperate  in  fortune— for  his  debts,  owing  to  parties.  He  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  first  pro- 
his  extravagance,  had  accumulated  enormously  posal  is  by  no  means  unreasonable,  and  makes 
— ^baffled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a  large  sum  no  doubt  when  he  has  a  conference  with  yoa 
of  money  from  the  French  minister,  he  seemed  that  yon  will  dose  with  it.     He  expects  that 
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joa  win  be  fbUy  authorised  from  yonr  hotiae,  Point,  6  miles  above  the  Ynltore^s  anchorage, 
that  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartnership  That  very  day,  Monday,  Sept  18,  when  a  con- 
may  be  clearly  understood*  A  speculation  ference  seemed  so  easy,  new  troubles  sprang  up 
might  at  this  time  be  easily  made,  and  to  some  in  the  path  of  the  traitor.  Washington,  anxious 
advantage,  with  ready  money."  From  infer-  to  meet  the  count  de  Rochambeau  at  Hartford, 
mstion  given  to  6ir  Henry  Olinton  during  the  came  up,  with  his  suite,  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  a 
Gorrespondeaoe,  and  which  proved  perfectly  few  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  letters, 
correct,  he  finally  discovered  that  the  traitor  which  Arnold,  with  cool  audacity,  showed  to 
was  no  leas  a  personage  than  G^n.  Arnold,  who,  him,  he  having  heard  of  the  commauder-in- 
a  few  days  before  obtaining  West  Point,  apprised  chiefs  approach  and  come  down  from  head- 
the  British  oommander  that  he  should  soon  be  in  quarters,  with  a  show  of  respect,  to  meet  him. 
service  again,  ready  to  surrender  himself  under  Washington  strongly  advised  Arnold  not  to 
(arcnmstaooea  which  should  confer  tha  greatest  see  Robinson,  saying  that  after  all  of  Amold^s 
benefit  on  the  royal  cause.  The  plot  was  now  troubles  a  conference  with  a  tory  would  be 
i^  and  Arnold  only  wished  to  have  a  person-  likely  to  injure  him  in  the  public  estimation* 
al  interview  with  some  one  "  of  his  own  men-  He  then,  with  his  suite,  of  whom  Lafayette  was 
soration,''  ia  order  that  every  point  should  be  one,crossed  the  river  in  Arnold's  barge,  and,  look- 
settled  by  debate  which  would  have  been  im-  ingat  the  Vulture  through  his  glas&he  spoke  in 
poaaible  in  oorrespcmdenoe.  He  fixed  upon  Mi^or  low  tones  to  those  about  him,  while  Lafayette,  in 
Andr6,  who  was  a  Mend  and  even  correspond-  allusion  to  the  interchange  of  news  then  com* 
entof  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  from  her  he  doubtlefls  mon  between  West  Point  and  New  York,  sud : 
had  a  good  idea  of  his  character.  Andr^  at  ^'  You  have  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
first  was  very  onwilling  to  undertake  such  risk.  Gen.  Arnold,  and  must  find  out  what  has  be- 
bat  finally  yielded  to  t£e  wishes  of  6ir  Henry  come  of  Guichen"— ^uichen  being  then  looked 
Clinton. — It  was  now  necessary  for  Arnold  to  for  with  a  French  squadron.  Arnold  was  great- 
sot  with  the  greatest  caution.  He  had  deter-  ly  confased,  and  afterward  confessed  that  he 
mined,  if  possible^  to  bring  Andr^  to  head-quar-  thought  the  treason  was  discovered.  He  ac- 
ters,  and  accordmgly  wrote  to  Col.  Sheldon,  companled  Washington  as  far  as  Peekskill,  and 
eonunanding  a  troop  of  horse  at  Salem,  West*  the  next  day,  returning  to  head-quarters,  boldly 
Chester  oo.,  that  he  expected  a  person  to  come  wrote  to  Robinson,  saying  that  the  coi|imander- 
ont  from.  New  York  with  a  flag,  and  if  he  did,  in-chief  would  not  permit  a  conference,  and  re- 
to  xxkOfA  "him  at  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  thence  give  ferred  him  to  the  civil  power.  But  within  this 
him  an  escort  to  head-quarters.  He  wrote  An-  letter  were  two  others,  one  again  to  Robinson 
dr6  at  the  same  time,  who  refused  to  comply  saying  that  on  the  next  night  he  would  send  a 
with  his  request,  but  who.  signing  as  *^  John  trusty  person  to  Dobb^s  Ferry,  or  on  board  the 
Anderson,"  informed  Ool.  Sneldon  that  on  Sept.  Vulture,  advising,  also,  that  she  should  remain 
11  he  hoped  to  meet  Mr.  G.  ("  Gostavus^^)  at  where  she  was.  The  oUier  was  a  copy  of  his 
Dobb^a  Ferry.  Sheldon  did  not  exactly  under-  late  one  to  Andr6.  All  8  were  at  once  sent  ofif 
stand  this  letter  and  sent  it  to  head-quarters,  from  the  ship  to  Sir  Henry  Olinton,  who  de- 
saying  that  he  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  spatched  Migor  Andr6  on  the  morning  of 
fli^,  bat  hoped  that  Gen.  Arnold  himself  could,  the  20th  to  Dobb's  Ferry,  when,  meeting 
Arnold  at  once  replied,  explaining  Andr6^s  mys-  no  one,  he  pushed  on  and  reached  the  Yultore 
terious  letter  in  the  most  plausible  manner,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  same  evening.  Before  leaving 
adding  that  as  he  had  basiness  at  Verplanok^s  New  York,  Olinton  gave  him  the  most  positive 
Point  he  would  continue  down  to  Dobb'sFeiry.  instructions  not  to  go  within  the  American 
He  did  so  ;  but,  from  some  unexplained  reason,  lines,  not  to  change  his  dress,  and  above  all  not 
AndrS  and  BeverleyRobin8on,now  cognizant  of  to  take  any  papers.  No  boat  came  off  to  the 
the  whole  scheme,  did  not  appear,  and  no  meet-  Vulture  as  Andr6  had  expected,  and  for  good 
ag  took  place.  While  at  the  feny  he  wrote  to  reason.  Joshua  H.  Smith,  liviog  near  the  vil- 
Wa^ngton,  who  was  encamped  with  the  main  lage  of  Haverstraw,  a  man  of  respectable  family 
army  at  Tappan,  meditating  an  attack  on  New  and  of  fair  outside  character,  had  been  employ- 
York,  that  he  came  down  tiie  river  to  examine  ed  by  Arnold  and  his  predecessor  at  West  Point, 
its  defences  and  establish  a  line  of  signals.  An-  Gen.  Howe,  in  gaining  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
other  meeting  was  now  appointed  for  Sept.  20,  my.  In  this  instance,  Arnold  had  used  him  for 
he  informing  Andr6  that  he  most  assume  dis*  his  own  purposes,  ana  made  him  aware  that  he 
gnise,  and  would  be  met  by  a  trusty  person  on  expected  to  hold  a  conference  with  a  person  (»l 
the  east  side  of  DobVs  Ferry.  Meanwhile  Olin-  important  civil  business  from  New  York.  There 
ton,  tired  of  delay,  sent  the  Vulture  idoop-of-  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Smith  knew 
war  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Teller^s  Point,  with  more  of  the  plot  than  he  ever  professed  to,  al- 
Beverley  Robinson  on  board.  Robinson,  in  order  though  much  obscurity  rests  on  his  share  in  the 
to  in&rm  Arnold  of  his  presence,  wrote  him  a  transaction.  Smith  was  to  go  to  the  Vulture 
letter  asking  an  interview,  ostensibly  in  regard  to  and  bring  "  Mr.  Anderson  "  on  shore,  but  could 
his  West  Point  property,  and  another  of  the  same  get  no  boat,  and  at  once  despatched  one  of  his 
purport  to  Gen.  Putnam,  pretending  to  think  that  num  hands  to  head-quarters.  Arnold  sent  the 
he  was  then  in  the  Highlands.  These  letters  were  man  back  with  some  simple  message,  and  at  once 
openly  despatched  by  a  flag-boat  to  Verplanck^s  went  down  himself  to  Verplanck's  Point,  thence 
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deapatohed  an  officer  in  his  own  barge  np  to  the  "  An  estimate  of  the  ibroee  at  West  Point  and 
"Oontinental  Yillage,"  on  a  little  creek  some  its  depend^cies."  8.  ^^An  estimate  of  the 
miles  above,  to  bring  down  a  boat,  which  he  or-  number  of  men  requisite  to  man  the  works." 
dered  the  qnartermaster  at  Stony  Point  to  send  4.  '^  A  return  of  the  ordpance  in  the  different 
into  Hayerstraw  creek,  near  Smith's  honse.  forts,  redoubts,  and  batteries."  6.  ^*  Remarks 
That  night,  Sept  21,  1y80,  about  11  o'clock,  on  the  works  at  West  Point,  describing  the 
Smith  and  2  hands  pulled  witii  muffled  oars  to  ^oondition  of  each,  and  its  strength  or  w'eak- 
the  Vulture;  returning  at  a  late  hour  with  ness."  6.  '^  A  report  of  a  council  of  war  lately 
l£^or  Andr6,  who,  anzioos  to  bring  matters  to  held  at  head-quarters^  at  Tappan,''  which 
a  conclusion,  determined  to  go  on  shore,  in  Washington  had  sent  to  Arnold  omy  a  few  days 
spite  of  Robinson's  remonstrances.  He  wore  beforcL  re<}ueeting  his  opinion  on  the  subjects 
his  uniform  coat,  but  over  it  a  large  blue  snr-  to  which  it  referred.  Thus  almost  in  spite  of 
tout  which  completely  hid  his  regimentals.  He  himself  Andr6  had  violated  the  positive  instruc- 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Glove  mountain,  6  miles  tions  of  Sir  Henry  Olinton.  He  was  captured 
below  Stony  Point,  and  Smith  conducting  him  the  next  day  at  Tarrytown,  and  delivered  to 
to  Arnold,  who  was  waiting  among  the  bushes,  Col.  Jameson,  at  North  Castle.  With  unao- 
left  them  alone  together.  It  being  near  mom-  countable  stupidity,  Jameson  at  once  decided 
ing  when  he  land^,  the  plotters  had  not  suffir  to  send  his  prisoner  to  Arnold,  writing  him  at 
cient  time  to  conclude  their  conference,  and  at  the  same  time' that  papers  of  a  dangerous  ten- 
Arnold's  instance  Andr6  mounted  a  horse  and  dency  had  been  found  upon  him,  which  he  had 
they  rode  together  to  Smith's  house.  The  chal*  forwarded  to  Washington,  at  Hartford.  Hiyor 
lenge  of  a  sentinel  demanding  the  countersign,  Tallmadge,  next  in  command  to  Jameson,  re- 
was  the  first  ^timation  And^  had  that  he  was  turning  to  North  Castle  in  the  evening  from 
within  the  American  lines,  and  he  was  much  duty  near  White  Plains,  was  astonished  at  his 
alarmed, — ^and  still  more  so  when  he  heard  superior  officer's  blindness,  and  induced  him  to 
a  cannonade  down  the  river  and  saw  the  order  Andrfi  back,  although  Jameson  would  in- 
Yulture  fired  upon  from  below  Verplanck's  sist  on  his  letter  to  Arnold  going  on.  That 
Point,  and  obliged  to  drop  down  stream  out  of  same  day  Wa^ington  returning  from  Hartford 
the  reach  of  shot  After  breakfast  t^e  plotters  to  Robinson's  house,  met  the  French  minister, 
concluded  their  plans,  and  Arnold  set  on  about  M.  de  Luzerne,  at  FishkUl,  the  minister  being 
10  o'clock  and  returned  to  head-quarters ;  he  on  his  way  to  Newport.  He  induced  Wash- 
never  saw  Andr6  more.  What  his  reward  was  ington  to  stop  fbr  the  night,  and  the  next  mom- 
to  have  been  had  the  scheme  succeeded,  has  ing  on  nearing  Arnold's  head-quarters,  the  corn- 
never  come  to  light,  but  it  was  no  doubt  im-  mander-in-chief  sent  forward  2  aids  to  say  that 
mense.  The  day  was  fixed  for  striking  the  he  would  soon  arrive,  but  must  tide  down  by 
great  blow :  the  British  troops  were  already  the  river's  bank  with  Generals  Knox  and  La 
embarked  under  the  pretence  of  invading  the  Fayette,  to  examine  some  redoubts.  General, 
Chesapeake,  and  the  moment  that  Arnold  knew  and  Mrs,  Arnold,  who  with  her  infant  child  had 
^ey  were  on  the  move  he  was  to  give  ^  an  come  from  Philadelphia  but  10  days  before,  in 
alarm,"  and  draw  the  troops  out  of  the  garrison,  company  with  the  aids  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
and  scatter  his  forces,  while  the  enemy,  by  A  messenger  came  in  express  bearing  Jameson's 
routes  which  had  been  fully  agreed  upon,  should  letter  announcing  the  capture  of  **  Anderson." 
march  at  once  into  tlie  several  forts,  meeting  Startled,  but  wim  wonderfhl  presence  of  mind, 
but  littie  opposition.  Now  that  Andr6  was  Arnold  told  the  aids  that  he  was  suddenly  call- 
within  the  American  lines  he  fbnnd  it  necessary  ed  over  to  West  Point,  and  would  soon  return 
to  leave  off  his  uniform  and  assume  disguise.  tomeetWadiington.  Then  sununoning  his wifb 
Smith  intimated  his  surprise  tiiat  a  person  com-  to  her  chamber  he  said  that  they  must  instant- 
ing  on  civH  business,  should  wear  the  dress  ly  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again,  for  he 
of  a  British  officer,  and  Arnold  readily  quieted  must  flee  at  once  to  the  enemy.  1^  swooned 
his  suspicions  by  informing  him  that  *'  Mr,  An-  upon  the  floor,  and  he  left  her  in  convulsions, 
derson^'  was  a  man  of  such  vanity,  that  he  al-  He  hurried  to  the  door,  mounted  the  messenger's 
ways  wished  to  make  a  diin>lay,  and  in  order  to  horse,  dashed  to  the  river's  bank,  and  finding  his 
do  so  on  this  occasion  had  borrowed  a  coat  of  a  6-oared  barge  in  waiting,  ordered  the  men  at 
military  friend.  Before  parting  from  Andr6  he  cmce  to  row  down  the  river  with  all  their 
gave  him  a  passport  word^thus:  *^Head-  strength,  and  he  would  reward  them  well, 
quarters,  Robinson's  house,  Sept.  22,  1760.  They  bent  to  their  oars,  and  as  they  pulled 
Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  to  pass  the  guards  throng  King's  ferry,  Arnold  showed  a  white 
to  the  White  Plains,  or  below  if  he  chooses,  he  handkerchief  which  at  Verplanck's  Point  cansed 
being  on  public  business  by  my  direction.  B.  the  boat  to  be  mistaken  fbr  a  flag.  He  reached 
Arnold,  M.  G«n."  He  also  gave  him  6  other  the  Vulture  in  safety,  and  to  complete  his  in- 
papers :  1.  ^*  Artillery  orders,  which  had  re-  iqtdty  turned  on  the  boatmen  and  '* rewarded" 
centiy  been  published  at  West  Point,  giving  them  by  saying  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war. 
directions  how  each  corps  should  dispose  of  it-  As  soon  as  Sir  Henrv  Clinton  heard  of  this  mean- 
self  in  case  of  an  idarm ;"  this  paper  was  of  ness,  he  set  them  all  at  liberty. — A  few  hours 
the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  enabled  an  enemy  after  his  escape  he  wrote  to  Washington,  chief- 
to  know  the  precise  position  of  the  garrison.    2,  ly  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Arnold ;  but,  allndingto  his 
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desertion,  he  spok&  of  the  attachment  he  still  all  unknown.  He  first  appears  in  history  as  a 
held  for  his  country,  and  of  "a  heart  conscious  scholar  of  the  French  rationalist  Abelard,  and 
of  its  own  rectitude."  Meanwhile  Washington  from  the  first  was  distinguished  among  his  fel- 
SQspecting  nothing,  came  to  the  house  after  lows  by  a  finished  and  most  persuasive  elo- 
Arnold^s  flight,  breakfasted  hastily,  and  went  quence.  Returning  after  a  time  to  Italy,  the 
over  to  West  Point  to  meet  him,  Ko  prepa-  land  of  his  nativity,  he  found  scope  for  his  pe- 
rations  for  a  salute  w^re  visible,  and  he  was  cuUar  gift  in  contending  with  the  wide  oorrup- 
mnch  surprised  to  learn  that  Arnold  was  not  tion  which  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  ecdesi- 
there.  He  returned,  after  examining  the  va-  astical  administration.  He  attacked  with  vigor 
nous  defences,  about  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  was  the  luxury,  the  venality,  the  indifference  to  re* 
met  by  Col.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  ligious  duties,  and  the  degrading  worldliness  of 
anxiously  awidting  him,  Mrs.  Arnold  being  the  clergy  agunst  which  the  authoriti^  of  the 
firantio  with  grief  and  terror.  The  despatches  church  presented  no  effectual  resistance.  The 
from  Jameson  had  been  faithfully  cared  for,  and  special  doctrine  which  he  maintamed  was  the 
the  messenger  learning  on  the  road  that  he  had  antagonism  of  the  church  to  the  worid.  He 
left  Hartford,  turned  back  and  came  direct  to  held  that  the  same  man  ought  not  to  hold  seoa- 
Bobinson's  house.  He  said  the  papers  he  bore  lar  and  religious  office,  or  to  take  care  at  tiie 
were  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  Hamilton  same  time  of  property  and  of  souls.  This  doo- 
opened  the  packet.  The  whole  plot  was  re-  trine  (which  was  only  the  application  of  the 
vealed,  but  too  late  to  prev^it  the  escape  of  the  ground  principle  of  the  monastic  life  to  the 
traitCNr,  throo^  thji  stupidity  of  Lieut.  OoL  general  affairs  of  the  church),  urged  by  the  wit, 
Jameson. — ^The  subsequent  career  of  Arnold  the  vehemence,  and  the  persuanve  voice  of  so 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  joined  the  devoted  an  advocate,  speedily  made  for  him  a 
British  army  and  took  part  in  an  expedition  party,  which  was  joined  by  men  of  influence  as 
against  Vir«nia,  and  afterward  against  New  weU  as  by  the  ULasses.  Disturbances  broke  oat, 
Luidon,  in  Connecticut.  In  the  latter  instance  the  clergy  protested,  the  bishop  of  Brescia  be- 
he  ia  said  to  have  witnessed,  from  a  church  came  alanned,  a  complaint  was  sent  to  Rome^ 
steeple,  the  burning  of  New  London,  with  and  at  the  council  of  the  Lateran  in  1139.  Aj> 
fiendish  cruelty  watching  this  destruction  al-  nold  was  condemned  as  a  disturber  of  the 
most  in  sight  of  his  native  home.  After  the  peace^  forbidden  to  preach,  and  baniBhed  fix>m 
surrender  of  Gomwailis,  at  Torktown,  he  went  Italy.  His  party,  however,  was  not  annihila- 
to  England,  but  was  only  partially  rewarded  ted,  nor  his  influence  destroyed.  In  France, 
for  his  treachery  by  the  payment  of  £6,800.  where  he  went  to  visit  Abelard,  whose  name 
His  position  was  humUiatmg,  for  nearly  every  had  been  joined  with  his  in  the  sentence  of 
one  avoided  him  with  disgust  and  hcnror,  and  he  condemnation,  and  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
was  repeatedly  insulted.  At  one  time  he  en-  preached  for  some  years,  he  gained  many  ad- 
gaged  in  business  at  St.  John's^  New  Brunswick,  herents.  Meanwhile,  a  bold  application  of  his 
and  at  Point  Htre,  Gauddoupe,  but  returned  principles  had  been  attempted  in  Rome  it- 
to  England  where  he  sunk  into  utter  obscurity,  sell  The  demands  of  the  papal  see  excited  a 
His  wife  died  in  London,  in  1796.  He  left  several  republican  movement,  and  a  secular  president 
children.  For  a  full  account  of  Arnold^s  treason  was  appointed  to  govern  the  state,  while  the 
see  Sparks's  ^^American  Biography,"  and  Wash-  pope  was  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
ington  Irving's  ^*  life  of  l^^bington." — Jambs  authority.  This  change  in  the  national  govem- 
RoBKBTSoH,  2d  son  of  the  preening,  born  in  ment  being  negatived  in  the  sacred  chamber, 
the  United  States  in  1780,  the  same  year  in  a  revolt  broke  out,  and  the  pope  was  forced  to 
which  his  father  disgraced  himself  by  be-  leave  the  dty.  Summoned  back  by  a  call 
traying  his  country,  died  in  London,  Dea  27,  which  he  could  not  disobey,  Arnold  assumed 
18&i.  In  1798  he  entered  the  British  army  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  for  a  time 
as  2d  lieutenant,  and,  after  having  taken  an  his  influence  seemed  likely  to  restore  to  the 
active  part  in  the  blockade  of  Malta  and  the  Romans  their  ancient  freedom  in  c(»mection 
Egyptian  campaign,  he  wai^  gradually  promoted  with  order.  But  the  license  of  rioters  hin- 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colond.  Subsequently  dered  his  plans,  reaction  came,  one  by  one  his 
he  served  in  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  and  reforms  were  nullified,  and  the  unfortunate 
North  America.  While  engaged  in  the  attack  murder  of  a  cardinal  in  the  street  enabled  the 
of  Surinam  he  dirolay  ed  sreat  courage,  and  was  English  pope  Adrian  to  turn  against  this  alleged 
severely  wounded,  on  which  oooaaon  he  was  disturberof  the  peace,  and  enemy  of  the  churoh, 
presented  with  a  valuable  sword  by  tiie  patriotic  the  sympathies  of  the  fickle  populace.  Arnold 
fund.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  for  and  his  friends  were  driven  ignominiously  from 
some  time  attached  to  William  lY.  as  aide-de-  the  city  in  which  they  had  so  strenuously  la- 
camp.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  bored.  Some  of  them  returned  to  Tuscany, 
in  1837,  of  nuyor^general  in  1841,  and  of  Uen-  where  they  celebrated  the  virtues  and  the  hero- 
tenant-fleneral  in  1851.  ism  of  the  suffering  ^  prophet.^'  Arnold  him- 
ARnOLD  of  Bbbsoia,  one  of  the  most  noted  self  sought  refuge  with  some  noblemen  of  the 
of  reformers  before  the  Protestant  reforma-  country,  but  the  denuind  of  the  pope  for  his 
I  tion.  The  year  of  his  birth,  early  in  the  12th  surrender,  enforced  by  the  threatening  of  the 
century,  the  names  and  rank  of  his  parents^  are  emperor  Barbarossa,  frightened  his  protectors 
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into  oompliance,  and  Arnold  was  sent  to  eze-  required  to  oarrj*  on  his  business,  when  the 

cation.    He  was  handed,  or,  as  some  say,  era-  owner  laid  ont  a  new  pond  which  absorbed  aU 

dfied  on  the  Piassza  del  Fo];>olo,  his  corpse  was  the  water,  and  the  supplies  for  tiie  mill  were 

bamed,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  !nber,  to  cat  off.    Yet  when  the  rent  day  came,  not  the 

hinder,  as  the  historian  Otto  of  Freisingen  re-  least  allowance  was  made  by  the  landlord.    He 

marks,  *^  the  stnpid  people  from  worshipping  insisted  upon  the  money,  and  as  tbe  miller  had 

his  relics."    This  event  took  place  in  the  year  not  got  it,  the  mill  was  seized,  and  ^e  poor 

1166. — Amold^s  importance  in  history  consists  fellow  who  had  a  large  &mily  was  left  to  starve. 

in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim  The  miller  brong^tms  case  before  the  king,  who 

and  organize  a  revolt  against  that  claim  of  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  supmor 

Rome    which  Hildebrand  had  secured  to  the  officers,  and  on  a  dedsion  in  favor  of  tiie  landlord 

church.    He  was  not  a  heretic  in  doctrine,  nor  the  king  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  tiie  judicial 

had  he  any  share  in  the   philosophical  and  parties  connected  with  the  case.     However, 

scholastic  revolution  inaugurated  by  his  master  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  tiie  highest 

Abelard.    He  was  rather  what  Baronius  calls  eourtof  appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 

him,  '^  the  patriarch  of  political  heretics.^'    His  was  confirmed,  and  the  judgment  passed  by  the 

private  life  was  above  reproach,  and  his  ene-  officer  of  the  king  became  invalid.    But  the 

mies  regretted  that  so  good  a  man  should  do  king  took  no  notice  of  the  decision  of  the 

so  bad  a  work,  that  a  practice  so  pure  should  courts.   The  6  magistrates  who  had  pronounced 

accompany   a  doctrine    so   pernicious.     His  in  favor  of  the  landlord  were  dismissed,  held 

charm  of  person  was  such  as  to  win  to  him  in  durance  for  a   year,  and  in   coxgunction 

men  of  differing  opinions,  and  fit  him  eminent-  with  the  landlord  were  oondenmed   to   pay 

ly  to  be  leader  of  a  party.  His  strength  and  his  damages  to  the  miller.    The  governor  of  the 

weakness  were  both  found  in  the  single  idea  district,  under  whose  eyes  the  case  was  allowed 

which  he  seemed  to  represent,  and  the  single  to  pass,  was  also  dismissed.    Public  sympathy 

cause  to  which  he  gave  nimself,  the  separation  was  excited  in  behalf  of  the  magi^ates,  and 

of  church  and  state.    His  doctrine  wa&  how-  after  Fredericks  death  they  were  reinstated  in 

ever,  in   advance   of  his  age,  and  could  find  their  position. 

its  full  expression  and  power  only  after  many  ARNOLD,  John,  the  inventor  of  the  expan- 

centuries.  sion  balance,  and  of  other  improvements  in  the 

ARNOLD,  Ohsistofh,  a  (German  astronomer,  mechanism  of  chronometers,  bom  in  Cornwall, 

bom   at  Sommerfeld,  near  Leipsio,  Dec.  IT,  England,  in  1744,  died  Aug.  26, 1709.  At  first  an 

1660,  died  April  16,  1696.    He  was  a  simple  itinerant  repairer  of  cloclm,  his  talent  at  length 

&rmer,  who  devoted  his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  patronage 

observation  of  the  stars.  He  erected  an  observa-  of  G^rge  UL,  and  after  a  series  of  experiments 

tory  at  his  own  house,  and  entered  into  corre-  he  succeed  in  making  such  superior  chronom- 

spondence  with  the  most  learned  savants  of  his  eters,  that  those  of  his  manufiusture  were  com- 

llme.    He  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  monly  selected  by  the  East  India  company, 

the  astronomers  of  Leipsic  to  the  comets  of  They  were  so  accurate,  that  the  board  of  longi- 

1 688  and  *86.   He  also  acquired  great  fame  by  his  tude  allowed  him  several  premiums  for  them, 

observation  of  the  passage  of  Mercury  across  ARNOLD,  Lemttbl  H.,  governor  of  Rhode 

the  sun's  disk,  Oct.  81, 1690.     The  town  coun-  Island  in  1881  and  1882,  bom  at  St.  Johnsbury, 

cil  of  Leipsic  gave  him  a  present  of  money  and  Yt,  Jan.  29, 1792,  died  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  June 

exempted  him  from  all  city  taxation  for  life.  27, 1862.    He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 

The  astronomer  SchrOter  has  bestowed  the  name  in  181 1,  studied  law  with  James  Burrill,  and  after 

of  Arnold  on  8  valleys  in  the  moon.  practising  his  professdon  for  a  tim&  engaged  in 

ARNOLD,  Gbobo  Daitibl,  a  writer  in  the  manufiictnring.     After  holding  the  office  of 

Alsatian  dialect,  bom  at  Strasbourg,  Feb.  18,  govemor,  he  sat  as  a  representative  in  congress, 

1780,  and  died  1829.    In  1806  Amold  was  from  1846  to  1847.    His  fiither  was  a  member 

made  professor  of  civil  law  at  Goblentz.    His  of  the  continental  congress. 

I^fingst-mcntag  (Whit-Monday)  is  a  comedy  in  ARNOLD,  Matthsw,  son  of  Thomas  Arnold, 

the  Alsatian  dialect.    Goethe,  in  his  Kuntit  und  bom  Dec.  24, 1822,  at  Laleham.    He  was  edu- 

AltertkufFL  speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  tmth-  cated  at  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  Oxford ;  won 

fblness  and  artistic  power.  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English   verse  by  a 

ARNOLD,  GoTTFBiKD,  a  Lutheran  theolo-  poem  entided  Cromwell ;  in  1846  was  chosen 

gian,  and  historioffrapher  of  king  Frederic  I.  of  fellow  of  Oriel  college ;  from  1847-'61  was  pri«^ 

Prussia,  bom  at  Annaberg  in  Saxony  Sept.  5,  vate  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne.     Having 

1666,  and  died  of  fright  on  seeing  Pmssian  re-  married,  Mr.  Amold  received  an  appointment 

cmitinff  officers  enter  his  church  while  he  was  as  one  of  the  lay  inspectors  of  schools  under  the 

preaching.  May  20, 1714.  committee  of  the  council  of  education.    In  1849 

ARNOLD,  JoHANir,  a  Prussian  miller,  whose  he  published,  anonymously,  a  small  volume  of 

name  acquired  some  importance  in  Pmssia,  from  poems  under  the  title  ^*  The  Strayed  Reveller 

its  connection  with  a  law  case,  which  gave  an  and  other  Poems.''    In  1862  a  second  volume 

opportunity  to  Frederic  II.  to  display  a  certain  appeared,  "  Empedodes  on  iEtna,  and  other 

despotic  sense  of  Justice.    Arnold  had  to  pay  Poems."    In  1863  a  new  volume  was  issued  in 

an  annual  rent  for  the  land  and  water  which  he  his  own  name,  followed  by  a  second  serieB,  the 
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two  oontaiDing  snch  poems  in  tlie  previons  col-  and  strong  oonviotions,  bnt  withal  very  geneiv 
leotions  as  the  anther  wished  the  pobHc  to  ons.  high-toned,  and  affectionate.  In  1814  he 
preserve,  along  with  some  fresh  pieces.  The  took  a  first  class  degree,  and  the  year  after  was 
introdnotion  to  the  American  edition  (Bos-  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college.  In  1816  and 
ton,  1866),  sets  forth  Mr.  Arnold's  theory  of  1817  he  was  chancellor's  prizeman  for  the 
the  poetic  art,  the  peenliarity  of  which  is  ex- '  Latin  and  English  essays.  His  mind  had  been 
pressed  in  a  brief  extr^t :  ^'  In  the  sincere  troabled  with  religions  donbts,  bnt  these  were 
endeavor  to  learn  and  practise,  amid  the  be-  completely  overcome,  and  in  1818  he  was  or- 
wildering  confusion  of  our  times,  what  is  sound  dained  deacon,  in  1828  priest,  and  assumed  the 
and  true  in  poetical  art,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  office  of  chaplain  at  Bugby  schooL  In  182Q 
find  the  only  sure  guidance,  the  only  solid  foot-  he  married  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
ing  among  the  ancients.''  Following  this  prin-  Rev.  J.  Penrose,  rector  of  ^edborough,  ITot- 
dple,  the  poet  carefully  selects  a  theme  that  is  tinghamshire,  and  resided  at  Lalehimi,  near 
removed  by  distance  n*om  the  passing  of  the  Btaines,  where  he  had  settled  the  year  before, 
present  timd,  and  treats  it  in  a  calm  and  ele-  and  employed  himself  in  the  preparation  of 
vated  style,  deeply  thoughtful,  reflective,  and  young  men  for  the  universities.  In  this  quiet 
highly  fini^ed,  not  wanting  in  subdued  and  retreat,  under  the  influence  of  domestic  ties, 
tender  feeling,  but  distinguished  more  for  intel-  and  the  cares  of  a  responsible  office,  his  char- 
lectual  ripeness  and  richness,  purity  of  tone,  and  acter  underwent  a  decided  change.  His  views 
severity  of  taste.  His  cast  of  mind  is  contem-  of  life  became  fixed  and  serious,  his  purposes 
plative,  and  he  is  a  thorough  scholar  in  classic  earnest,  his  aims  decisive  and  lofty.  fVom  this 
and  romantic  lore.  But  Uie  descriptive  pas-  point  his  career  seems  to  have  fairly  commenced, 
sages  in  his  volume  indicate  a  genial  sympathy  Bo  weU  known  was  he,  that  on  his  application 
with  nature,  and  a  delicacy  of  handling  that  is  for  l^e  post  of  head  master  of  Bugby  school, 
very  rare.  On  May  6,  1867,  Mr.  Arnold  was  he  was  elected,  though  others  had  applied  be- 
elected  professor  of  poetry,  at  the  university  of  fore  him,  the  trustees  being  assured  that  ''he 
Oxford,  in  the  room  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  liegh  would  change  the  face  of  education  all  through 
Glaughton,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired,  the  public  schools  of  England.''  He  entered 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Bev.  John  Ernest  Bode,  npon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  A|igust,  1828, 
also  a  distingoished  member  of  the  university,  and  devoted  to  it  all  his  powers  of  mind  and 
and,  after  an  nnusually  spirited  contest,  was  character  with  an  effect  that  more  than  satis- 
elected  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  office,  fied  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  His  pecu- 
held  for  10  years^  is  one  of  greater  honor  than  liar  gifts  as  an  instructor,  and  the  singular  force 
emolument.  of  his  personal  qualities^  raised  the  Bugby  school 

ARNOLD,  Dr.  SaiAtbl,  an  English  writer  of  to  a  position  of  great  eminence,  and  elevated 
music,  bom  in  London  in  1789,  died  Oct.  23,  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  similar 
1802.  At  the  age  of  21  he  became  composer  to  institutions  in  other  parts  of  England.  Dr. 
Govent  Garden  theatre,  a  post  which  he  held,  Arnold  enlarged  the  basis  of  education  at 
with  occasional  intervals,  during  the  greater  Bugby  by  adding  to  the  classics  other  de- 
part of  his  life*  He  published  no  less  uian  47  partments  of  learning ;  but  his  influence  was 
operas^  of  which  "  The  Maid  of  the  Mill "  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  practical  bearing  upon  life 
for  many  years  a  favorite  on  the  stage.  ^^  The  and  character  which  he  gave  to  all  educa- 
Prodigal  Son,"  an  oratorio,  also  had  remarka«  tion,  and  in  the  lofty  Ohristian  spirit  which  he 
ble  success.  About  the  year  1786  he  produced  endeavored  to  impart  to  his  scholars.  For  the 
4  volumes  of  cathedral  music,  which  have  sake  of  moral  government,  he  substituted  for  the 
always  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  are  still  a  old  system  of  fagging,  a  responsible  supervision 
standard  work.  His  pnbli^ed  works,  beside  of  the  younger  lads  by  the  ooys  in  the  highest 
those  enumerated,  were  y&rj  numerous.  chiss — a  plan  that  was  criticized  in  some  quar- 

ABNOLD,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  horn  at  Gowes,  ters,  but  which  he  defended  in  the  "  Journal  of 
Ide  of  Wight,  June  18,  1796,  died  at  Bugby,  Education,"  1884-'6.  Fourteen  years,  the  last 
June  12, 1842.  His  father,  William  Arnold,  was  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  Arnold  spent  in  this  con- 
collector  of  customs  at  that  place.  No  incidents  genial  occupation,  dignifying  the  office  of  teach- 
fender  his  Hfe  remarkable.  It  was  the  life  of  er,  and,  arduous  as  his  duties  were,  finding 
a  studious,  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  Ohristian  leisure  to  bestow  his  attention  upon  other  mat- 
man.  When  8  years  old  he  was  sent  to  War*  ters  of  private  and  pnblic  interest.  His  litera- 
minster,  and  at  12  to  Winchester  college,  ry  labors  were  not  suspended.  Into  the  poUti- 
where  be  was  known  as  an  indolent,  ahy,  ana  cal  and  religious  questions  of  the  day  he  entered 
restless  boy.  In  1811,  having  obtained  a  schol-  with  zeal.  He  was  a  strennons  opponent  of 
arship  at  Corpus  Ohristi,  he  removed  to  Ox-  the  new  school  at  Oxford.  He  took  part  in 
ford.  Here  he  showed  a  fondness  for  history  the  debate  upon  church  and  state,  wrote  a 
and  poetry,  and  gave  much  time.to  the  study  pamphlet  in  1888,  upon  "Church  Beform,"  and 
of  ancient  historians  and  philosophers,  especially  later,  "  Fragments  upon  the  Church,"  in  which 
of  Aristotle  and  Thucydides.  At  this  period  he  contended  earnestly  against  the  advocates  of 
of  his  life  he  was  addicted  to  discussion.  He  was  the  state  church  theory,  opposed  the  legal  es- 
eagerin  argument,  fearless  In  taking  and  firm  in  tablishment  of  a  sectarian  religion,  and  urged 
detending  his  positions^  with  liberal  tendencies,  that  diurch  and  state,  instead  of  bdng  forinal- 
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\j  united  as  two   eeparate   interests,  should  ARNOLD,  Thomas  Kxbohivib,  a  devgymtn 

rather  be  identified,  the  state  being  in  fleust  the  of  the  Engluh  church,  and  author  of  several 

vorking   church,  applying  through  its  kws  series  of  text-books  for  schools,  bom  in  1800, 

and  institutions  the  principles  of  a  vital  Ohris-  died  March  9, 1858.    He  was  educated  at  Trin- 

tianitj  to  the  world  of  human  life.    This  idea  ity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1888  published 

of  the  essential  harmony,  and  the  necessary  the  first  of  a  numerous  list  of  introductory 

cooperation  of  man's  spiritual,  moral,  Intel-  books  for  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  He- 

lectuaj,  and  practical  powers,  was  a  &vorite  V^^w,  German,  French,  and  Italian  langnagesu 

one  with  Dr.  Arnold—^  thought  which  influ-  These  works  were  eztensivdy  used   in   the 

enced  his  private  career,  was  effective  in  mak-  schools  of  England,  and  have  been  republished 

ing  the  Rugby  school  what  it  became,  and  left  in  America,  and  generally   introduced   into 

its  mark  upon  his  broader  speculations.    He  American  schools.    He  next  prepared  a  series 

wished  to  make  religion  a  life,  and  life  a  reli-  of  school  classics,  combining  portions  of  the 

gion.    In  1885  he  accepted  a  fellowship  in  the  best  Greek  and  Latm  authors ;   and  the  fuU 

senate  of  the  new  London  university;  and  bav-  classical  series  of  Mr.  Arnold  covers  the  entire 

ing  «convinced  himself  that  an  acquaintance  ground  from  first  lessons  to  accomplished  sohol- 

with  the  Scriptures  was  indispensable  to  the  arship.    In  addition  to  these  laborS)  he  was  aa 

students;  and  that  an  examination  in  the  New  occasional  writer  on  reli^^ous  and  ecdesiastical 

Testament  might  be  prescribed  without  ixgurv  questions,  and  published  a  volume  of  seimcms, 

to  the  broad  Ohristian  character  of  the  uni-  He  died  sndde^  of  bronchitis, 

versity,  he  proposed  and  carried  a  resolution :  ARNOLD,  W.  D.,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  a 

'^  Thd^  as  a  general  rule,  the  candidates  for  the  brother  of  Matthew  Arnold.    He  is  an  officer 

degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  shall  pass  an  exami-  in  the  British  armv,  and  has  written  a  novel  of 

nation,  either  in  one  of  the  4  Gospels,  or  the  much  promise,  called  *^  Oakfield,  or  Fellowdil^ 

Acts  of  the  AposUes,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  in  the  East"    Its  aim  is  to  represent  the  trials 

also  in  Scripture  history.''    When  at  a  larger  of  a  young  officer  who  is  determined  to  aot  up 

meeting,  in  Feb.  1888,  the  senate  of  the  uni-  to  Ohristian  principles  in  a  British  regiment 

versity  of  London  rescinded  this  resolution,  and  stationed  in  India.   The  work  is  auto-biographl* 

substituted  forit  the  resolve:  **Thatanexamina-  cal,  in  the  same  indirect  wav  with  Dickms'a 

tion  in  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  *' David  Oopperfield"   and  fiyron's    *^Ohilda 

be  instituted,  but  at  the  same  time  be  made  Harold." 

voluntary  with  the  candidates,"  Dr.  Arnold,  ARNOLDI,  Wilhelm,  bishop  of  Treves,  born 

not  considering   such  voluntary  examination  in  1798 ;  in  1844  produced  a  great  commotion 

satisfactory,  withdrew  from  the  senate  of  the  in  Germany  by  reviving  the  olraolete  pilgrimage 

university. — ^For  several  years  he  had  been  aJso  in  connection  with  the  holy  coat  of  Treves, 

much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  work*  One  million  and  a  half  of  German  Gatholics 

ing  dasses ;  he  delivered  lectures  before  the  made  the  pilgrimage  in  obedience  to  his  call, 

Rugby  Mechanics'  institute,  started  a  periodicid  and  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  excitement  whidi 

in  1881  called  the  "Englishman's  Renter,"  of  the  ancient  city  of  Treves  presented  on  this  oo- 

which  only  a  few  numbers  were  published,  and  casion,  baffle  description.    The  indignation  felt 

wrote  letters  for  the  "  Sheffield  Oourant,"  and  by  the  Protestants  was  shared  by  some  of  the 

the  "^  Herts  Reformer."    Dr.  Arnold  declined  Gatholics.     Ronge,  a  liberal  Gatholic  priesti 

accepting  any  political  preferment   from  the  expressed  these  sentiments  in  a  bold   letter 

whiga,  with  whom  his  views  were  mainly  in  addressed   to   the   bishop   and  published  in 

sympathy.  He  loved  academic  life.   And  when  the     SdehnscJufn     VdUrlandsbldtt^rfu      The 

Lord  Melbourne  appointed  him  to  the  Regius  excitement  which  followed   in   the  religious 

professorship  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  he  world  was  even  greater  than  that  which  pre- 

welcomed  it  as  the  post  of  all  otiiers  for  himself,  vailed  in  the  streets  of  Treves.    Rouge's  letter 

But  a  single  year  was  all  that  was  allowed  him  fell  like  a  bomb-shell  into  the  camp  of  the 

in  it.    He  gave  his  inaugural  address,  and  a  bishop,  and  eventually  led  to  the  secession  of 

course  of  introductory  lectures,  and  was  laying  Rouge's  German  Oathdio  party  from  the  Ro- 

out  plans  for  wide  usefulness,  when  he  was  man  church. 

seized  with  a  violent  spasm  at  the  hearty  and  ARNOTT,  Abohibali),  physician,  bom   in 

died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  a^    His  great  1771,  died  at  Kir)cconnell  Hall,  in  Scotland,  his 

work,  the  *'  History  of  Rome,"  in  8  vols.,  car-  patrimonial  property,  July  6, 1866.    He  entered 

ried  the  narrative  to  the  end  of  tiie  second  the  army,  on  the  medical  sta^  and  served  in 

Punic  war ;  a  fourth  volume  embraced  his  con-  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,   Portugal,   Holland,  St. 

tributions  to  the  ^^  Encydopsdia  Metropolis  Helena,  and  India, — ^for  the  greater  part  of  the 

tana,"   extending  the  history  to  the  time  of  time  as  surgeon  of  the  20th  foot    That  regi- 

Trajan.    We  have  from  him  beside,  an  edition  ment  was  in  St.  Helena  while  Napoleon  Bona- 

of  Thucydides  with  notes,  a  course  of  lectures  parte  resided  ther&  and,  in  August  1819,  when 

on  modern  history,  6  volumes   of  sermons,  the  Ulnstrious  exile  required  medical  lud,  Dr. 

a  volume  of  miscellaneous   writings,  and  2  Araott  made  an  o£fer  of  his  professional  ser- 

vdumes  of  very  interesting  correspondenceu  vices,  which  Bonaparte  then  refused  to  accept, 

edited  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  who  published  In  April,  1821 — 6  weeks  before  the  closing  scene 

with  them  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Arnold*  — he  was  admitted,  and  appears  to  have  speedily 
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woA  bis  patient's  oonfidenoe  and  regard  by  qiiee&,aadinl888af6llawof  therojalsocietT. 
kindiieflB,  tact,  delicate  attentions,  and  medical  He  published  at  the  same  time  his  ^^  Essay  on 
skilL     When  Napoleon  was  djing,  be  desired  Warming  and  Ventilating,"  in  which  he  showed 
that  one  of  his  gold  snoff-bozes  Tthe  other  he  how  much  the  public  health  depends  upon  the 
beqneaUied  to  L^y  Holland)  should  be  brought  right  management  of  the  great  physical  influ- 
to   bim,  and,  having   with  bis   weak  hand  ences,  beat  and  a  pure  air,  and  described  some 
seratohed  the  initial  ^^  N'*  upon  the  lid  with  a  prevalent  abuses.    He  continued  bis  researches 
pcAknife,  begged  Dr.  Amott  to  accept  it  in  ao-  and  publications,  and  has  been  the  author  of 
knowledgment  of  his  kind  services.    He  also  numerous  contrivances  for  health  and  comfort, 
bequeatlMd  him  600  niH>oleons,  to  which  the  such  as  the  stove  and  ventilator  to  which  his 
BritiA  government  added  £600,     Napoleon  name  is  given,  and  the  water-bed  or  floating 
died,  his  right  hand  in  that  of  Dr.  Arnott.  mattress  which  has  often  been  used  with  the 
In  1822  appeared  an  interesting  *'*'  Account  of  happiest  results.    In  1854  he  was  requested  by 
the  Last  Hlness,  Disease,  and  Post-mortem  Ap-  the  president  of  the  general  board  of  health  to 
pearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  from  Dr.  become  one  of  his  council,  and  received  from 
Aniott's  pen.     His  memory  was  stored  witb  the  royal  society  their  Bumford  medal ;  and 
amacdotes  and  traits  of  Napoleon,  which  he  in  1856  the  jurors  of  the  universal  exhibition 
readily  poured  out  in  oonyersation.  His  opinion  at  Paris  awarded  him  a  gold  medal,  to  which 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  thus  expressed,  was  very  the  emperor  added  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
unfavorable.    In  1826  he  retired  from  active  honor.    He  has  since  retired  from  active  prao- 
service^  returning  to  bis  native  place,  where  bis  tice,  and  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  and 
impartiality  as  a  magistrate  and  his  kintbiesB  as  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Elements  of  Plrraics." 
a  laiidlord  combined  to  make  bim  popular  and       ARNOULT,  Madslribx  Sopma,  a  IVench 
beloved.  actress  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
ABNOTT,  Neil,  a  Scotch   physician   and  Feb.  14, 1744,  in  the  apartment  in  which  A^ 
popular  writer  upcni  science,  bom  near  Mon-  miral  Coligni  had  been  murdered,  more  than  a 
troBe,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  1788.  century  and  a  half  before,  and  died  in  1802. 
He  was  sent  in  1797  to  the  grammar  school  at  The   tragic   associations  oonnected  with  her 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  birthplace  seem,  however,  to  have  bad  no  in- 
annual  examination,  and  was  a  successful  com-  fluence  upon  her  career,  which  was  brilliant 
petitor  for  a  scholarship.    Lord  Byron  was  his  and  successful.    Her  fiEUber,  an  innkeeper,  gave 
Bohoolmate  at  Aberdeen.    In  1801  he  went  to  her  a  good  education,  in  addition  to  which  she 
the  university,  and,  having  selected  the  medical  possessed  a  charming  face  and  figure,  a  voice 
proftflsion,  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  of  great  flexibility  and  compass,  a  warm  heart, 
study  of  natural  philosophy.     He  completed  and  an  unusual  share  of  wit    Accident  alone 
bis  medical  education  in  London,  and  through  led  to  her  adoption  of  a  profession  for  which 
the  influence  of  his  instructor,  Sir  Everard  she  was  not  educated,  and  the  publicity  attend- 
Home,  was  appointed  to  tiie  post  of  surgeon  in  ing  which  was  at  first  ezceedinfiiy  distasteful  to 
the  naval  service  of  the  East  India  company,  her  parents.    Some  ladies  attached  to  the  court 
The  position  gave  him  opportunity  for  scientific  of  Louis  XV.  having  heard  her  sing  at  evening 
observations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  mass  during  Passion  week,  were  so  struck  by 
be  derived  from  it  many  of  the  striking  facts  her  fine  voice  that  they  induced  the  royal 
with  which  be  illustrated  bis  later  works.    In  chapel  master  to  employ  her  in   the  choir. 
1811  he  became  a  medical  practitioner  in  Lon-  Here  she  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  atten- 
don,  but  continued  bis  scient^c  investigations,  tion  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  exclaimed 
He  was   associated    with   the   most   learned  at  once  that  she  had  the  talents  to  make  a 
strangers  who  visited  London,  and  in  1815  was  princess.    Her  debut  upon  the  stage  at  the 
made  physician  to  the  French  and  Spanidi  early  age  of  18  soon  followed,  and  for  21  years, 
embassies  there.     He  published  in  1827  his  between  1757  and  1778,  she  was  the  reigning 
*^  Elements  of  Phydcs,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  fiivorite  at  the  French  opera,  taking  the  duef 
General  and  Medical,  explidned  in  plain  or  parts  in  the  works  of  Bameau,  Gluck,  and  the 
non-technical  Language.^*    This  contained  the  other  prominent  composers  of  the  day.    Her 
substance  of  lectures  which  be  bad  previously  beauty,  vivacity,  and  generosity,  rendered  her 
deUvered,  and  was  a  most  successftd  attempt  to  not  less  attractive  than  her  voice  and  fine 
illustrate  scientific  prind^es  in  the  language  of  dramatic  powers ;  and  such  men  as  Diderot, 
common  life.    It  was  republished  in  different  D^Alembert,Helv6tiu8,Mably,Duolos,andBoua* 
languages,  and  passed  through  5  editions  in  seau,  sought  her  society.    The  most  emin^it 
England  within  6  years.    The  work  contained  poets  celebrated  her  charms  in  verse,  and,  in 
the  result  of  his  studies  and  practice,  and  was  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  time,  she  was 
effectually  derigned,  by  revealing  Ibe  laws  of  compared  to  Ninon  de  rEndos,  to  Aspaoa,  and 
life  and  explaining  according  to  these  laws  the  almost  eveiy  other  beauty  of  ancient  or  modem 
newest  physical  inventions  and  appliances,  to  renown.    Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  her 
add  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  men.    In  wit,  wMch  was  firequently  exercised,  she  made 
1885  Dr.  Arnott  was  appointed  one  of  the  no  enemies,  and  exaotedfrom  her  contemporaries 
senators  of  the  university  of  London ;  in  1837  a  willing  admission  of  her  lyric  and  dramatic 
(me  ai  the  physieiaiis   extraordinary  to  the  supremacy.     Her  bans  matiy  of  which  many 
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have  been  collected,  are  brQliant  and  pointed,  independence  at  Venice.    Beside  some  essays 

and  her  tendency  to  indulge  in  them,  i^ardless  on  medicxtd  snbjects,  he  wrote  an  interesting 

of  place  or  occasion,  is  forcibly  illastrated  in  paper  on  the  character  of  Petrarch,  his  favorite 

her  last  moments,  when  she  exclaimed  to  the  poet    One  of  his  most  important  works  is  his 

priest   in   attendance,  Je  miis  eomtns  Sainte  letter  to  Bartdomeo   Nanti,  De  Oeneratione 

MadeUtne;  il  me  sera  heattetnip  pardcnTU,  paree  plantarum  ezseminibus.    Its  leading  ideas  on 

quefai  beaueoup  aimL    At  the  commencement  the  analogy  between  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the 

of  the   revolution  she  retired  to  a  country  eggs  of  animals,  were  fully  adopted  and  devel- 

house  at  Luzarches,  which  had  formerly  been  oped  by  Harvey. 

a  parsonage,  and   over   the  door  of  which  AROMATIOS.  These  are  substances — ^plants, 

she  inscribed  the  words,  lU  missa  eU^  where  drugs,  or   medicines — ^which   emit   agreeable 

she  seems  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  her  days,  odors,  and  are  nsoally  diaracterized  by  a  warm 

One  of  her  sons,  a  colonel  of  cuirassiers,  was  pungent  taste.    Such  are  the  spices:  cinnamon, 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Wagram.  ginger^  P®PP^»  balsams,  frankincense,  k^.  They 

ARNSBERG,  or  ABBNSBnio,    a  town   of  generally  contfun  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  mixed 

Prussia,  duchy  of  Westphalia,  capital  of  an  ad-  with  re^ous  substances.    The  animal  kingdom 

ministrative  division  of  the  same  name,  and  fhrnishes  some  aromatics,  as  ambergris,  musk, 

once  the  capital  of  the  whole  duchy  of  We^t^  civets,  and  castor*    Aromatics  are  employed  in 

phalia.    It  is  situated  on  a  hiU  partlv  encirded  the  manufacture  of  perftmiery,  as  condiment8| 

by  the  Rhine.    It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  and  as  exciting  or  antispasmodic  remedies  in 

new  town,  and  has  a  flourishing  agricultural  medicine. 

school  and  gymnasium.    In  the  middle  ages  it  AROOAT,  or  El  ARooAtr,  capital  of  a  state 

was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Yehmic  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sahiu^  North  Africa, 

court,  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  800  miles  from  the  seansoast,  lat.  88°  48'  N. 

tjiroughottt  Gennany.    Pop.  4^000.    The  prov-  long.  1^  88^  £.     It  is  built  on  the  sides  of  a  hill, 

ince,  tiie  division  of  Amsberg,  has  an  area  of  at  &e  base  of  which  flows  the  Wady*Ma,  and 

2,260   square   miles.     It  was  transferred  to  is  surrounded  by  a  rude  mud  and  stone  wall. 

Prussia  from  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1818.    Pop.  AROOSTOOK,  a  county  constituting  the  K. 

462,082.  £.  extremity  of  Maine.     Area,  4,950  square 

ARNULPH,  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the  reign  miles.    Population,  12,529.   Organised  in  1889. 

of  Henry  L,  was  a  native  of  France,  born  1040,  Capital,  Honlton.    The  surface  is  unduladng, 

died  in  March,  1124.    He  left  the  French  monas-  with  occasionally  a  mountun  peak,  the  lofttest 

tery  where  he  lived  on  account  of  the  immo-  of  which  are  Chase's  Mount  and  Mars  HilL 

rality  of  his  companions,  and  came  to  England,  Where  it  has  been  tilled  the  soil  is  good,  but  the 

where  he  was  successively  prior  of  the  monas-  greater  part  of  the  country  is  still  clothed  with 

tery  of  Canterbury,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  the  primeval  forest   The  St  John's  river,  which 

bishop  of  Rochester.     He  wrote,  in  I^tin,  a  forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  navigable  for 

history  of  the  church  of  Rochester.  vessels  of  6.0  tons  burden.    It  is  also  watered 

AR0L8EN,  a  town  of  West  Germany,  capital  by  the  Aroostook,  and  a  number  of'  smaller 

of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar.  rivers.    In  1850  tiiis  county  produced  10,675 

Population,  2,050.    It  hasafine  castle,the  resi-  bushels  of  wheats  201,687  of  oats^  191,541  of 

denceofthe  reigning  prince,  with  a  large  library  potatoes,  17,814  tons  of  hay,  and  186,691  Iba. 

and  valuable  piuntings,  and  several  mannfeu^to-  of  butter.    There  were  18  lumber  establish- 

ries  of  woollen  goods.  ments,  5  grist  mills,  8  saw  and  planing  mills,  18 

AROMA  (Gr.  ap»fui,  pleasant  perfhme),  the  shingle  mills,  and  2  tanneries.    It  contained  in 

principle  in  plants  or  other  substances  which  that  year  8  churches,  2,021  pupils  attending 

constitutes  their  fragrance.    In  some  plants  tins .  public  sdiools^  and  129  attending  academies  or 

resides  in  a  volatile  oil,  but  in  others  the  por-  other  schools. 

tion  contaimng  this  principle  cannot  be  detected.  ARPAD,  the  Magyar  national  hero,  son  of  Al- 

It  is  of  an  extremely  subtle  nature,  filling  the  air  moe  who  led  the  lugyars  into  Hungary,  flour- 

of  rooms,  or  even  the  whole  atmosphere  around  ished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century,  died 

gardens ;   and  though  constantly  imparted,  as  in  907.     He  continued  tiie  work  of  his  fother, 

it  may  be,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  musk,  for  conquwed  Ti*ansylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia, 

years,  so  as  constantly  to  fill  the  ur  of  a  well-  and  k^t  up  wars,  especially  with  the  Bulgari- 

ventilated  room,  yet  never  causing  to  the  sub-  ans  ana  Moravians,  occasionally  seiang  a  pieoe 

stance  frv)m  which  it  comes  any  diminuti(Mi  of  of  territory  on  every  band,  and  supporting  the 

weight.    The  aroma  of  plants  is  imparted  to  expenses  of  his  government  by  predatory  ez- 

oils  by  maceration,  but  not  to  water.  cursions  against  Italy  and  the  Slavonic  tribes 

^  AROMATARI,  Giubeppb,  an  Italian  phyri-  on  the  west    He  was  finally  defeated  by  the 

oian,  born  at  Assisi,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleta,  in  Moravians  in  906,  on  his  return  from  a  plunder- 

1686,  died  in  1660,  practised  his  profession  for  ing  expedition  in  Saxony.    His  history  is  pre- 

60  years  in  Venice,  and  achieved  such  a  repu-  served  in  the  popular  songs  and  traditions  of 

tation,  that  James  II.  of  England,  the  duke  of  his  people,  combined  natnr^ly  with  much  that 

Mantua,  and  Pope  Urban  Y III.,  made  him  the  is  fabulous.    His  dynasty  ended  with  Andreas 

meet  tempting  ofifers  to  enter  their  service,  IH.,  in  1801. 

Which  he  however  dedinedf  as  he  preferred  his  ARPEGGIO,  a  mnsioal  term,  literally  rigni^ 
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lying  harp-like,  in  the  manner  of  a  harp,  used  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  long- 
to  denote  the  striking  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  in  bow  is  spoken  of  as  ^^  the  queen  of  weapons,*' 
repeated  sncoession,  in  imitation  of  the  harp.  although  she  had  musketeers  in  her  army,  and 

ARPENT,  the  old  French  name  for  acre,  still  assisted  Henrj  IV.,  of  France,  with  a  body  of 

ued  by  the  French  of  Lower  Canada.    At  the  horse  arquebusiers,  commanded  by  Ool.  James, 

present  day  land  is  measured  in  France  by  ares  an  ancestor  of  the  well-known  novelist.  During 

or  hectares.  her  reign,  this  arm  was  greatly  improved,  al- 

ARPINO,  GiusMPPS  Obsabi  t>\  an  Italian  though  it  was  still  so  long  and  cumbersome  that 

Siinter,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Arpino,  in  the  it  could  only  be  fired  from  a  forked  rest  planted 
ngdom  of  Naples,  in  1560,  of  obscure  parents,  in  the  earth  before  the  marksman,  that  indis- 
died  at  Rome  hi  1640.  While  employed  in  a  pensable  instrument  being  sometimes  furnished 
menial  capacity  by  some  artists  wno  were  at  with  a  pike  or  halberd-head,  so  as,  when  set 
work  in  the  Vatican,  he  accidentally  discovered  obliquely  in  the  ground,  to  serve  as  a  palisade, 
such  an  aptitude  for  drawing  figures,  that  be  The  barrels  of  these  old  pieces  are  extremely 
attracted  the  attention  of  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  long,  of  very  thick  metal,  usually  small-bored, 
He  was  placed  with  good  masters,  and  eventu-  aD4  sometimes,  already,  rifled ;  as  is  tiie  case 
any  became  a  successful  painter.  His  pictures  with  the  piece  still  preserved  at  Hamilton  pal- 
show  great  facility  and  invention,  correct  draw-  ace,  in  Scotland,  with  which  the  regent  Murray 
ing,  and  an  apparent  grandeur  of  style,  but  are  was  shot  by  Hamilton  of  BothweUhaugh,  in 
at  the  same  time  artifioial,  and  lack  the  sim-  the  year  1570.  They  were  fired  by  means  of 
pUcity  and  dignity  of  the  old  masters.  He  en-  a  coil  of  mateh,  or  wick,  of  prepared  hemp, 
joyed  the  patronage  of  Pope  Clement  VHL,  the  passed  through  a  hammer,  like  that  of  a  mod- 
successor  of  Gregory  XIIL,  and  founded  a  very  em  firelock,  which,  being  released  by  the  puU- 
successful  academy  at  Rome.  His  character  ing  of  the  trigger,  threw  down  the  hgoted 
was  disfigured  by  selfish  traits  and  envy  of  his  matoh  into  the  pan,  and  discharged  the  piece, 
brotiier  artists,  whose  works  he  studiously  de-  In  due  time  the  matohlock  gave  way  to  the 
predated.  wheel-lock,  in  which  the  flint  was  fixed  so  as  to 

ARQUA,  or  Abqitato,  a  village  of  northern  be  stationary,  over  the  pan,  and  a  toothed  wheel, 

Italy,  12  miles  8.  W.  of  Padua.    It  is  famous  as  by  means  of  a  spring,  was  set  in  rapid  motion 

the  place  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Petrarch,  against  its  edge,  so  ae  to  project  a  shower 

He  died  here  at  his  villa  in  July,  1874,  and  was  of  sparks  into  the  powder  below.     To  the 

laid  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  4  wheel-lock  succeeded  the  snaphance,  as  it  was 

pilasters,  on  an  elevated  base.  called.    This  was  the  first  uncouth  rudiment 

ARQUEBUSE,  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  of  the  flint  and  steel  lock,  which  was  brought 

written  harquebuse,  from  the  French  OTi^t^tMtf,  to  such   perfection  by  Joseph  Manton,  and 

and  corrupted  in  English,  particularly  on  the  which  has  only,  within  a  few  years,  been  en- 

BeottiBh  borders,  into  hagbut,  or  hackbut — ^the  tirely  superseded  by  the  percussion  cap,  than 

earliest  form  of  the  musket,  which  became  re-  which  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  quicker  and 

ally  serviceable  in  the  field  for  militory  pur-  more  infallible  instrument  of  ignition.     The 

poses.    So  long  ago  as  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  snaphance  came  into  use  for  fine  pistols,  fowl- 

A  D.  1485,  it  was  introduced  under  the  name  ing-pieces,  and  choice  musquetoons,  during  the 

of  a  hand-gun,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  English  civil  wars ;  but  their  rarity  and  high 

short  iron  cylinder  closed  with  a  quasi-hrewih  price  kept  them  out  of  general  use,  except  aa 

at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  touch-hole,  the  arms  of  gentlemen  and  officers  of  rank, 

futened  to  the  end  of  a  stout  wooden  pole,  like  while  the  mi^hlock  still  continued  the  wea< 

the  handle  of  a  spear  or  ludberd.    This  hand-  pon  of  the  rank  and  file.    It  is  remarkable  that 

gun  or  miniature  cannon  was  loaded  with  slugs  there  has  been  far  less  advancement  than  one 

or  small  bullets  upon  a  charge  of  coarse  pow-  would  have  imagined,  from  the  first  invention 

der,  and  was  discharged  by  means  of  a  mateh  of  the  improved  arquebuse  until  very  recent 

applied  to  the  vent  the  instrument  being  sup-  days,  in  the  mere  workmanship  of  the  barrel 

ported  on  the  shoulder  of  the  front  rank  man,  and  the  accurate  flight  of  the  balL  The  difficulty 

who  was  a  pikeman  or  halberdier,  and  directed  of  luming  truly  seems  to  have  arisen  solely  from 

by  means  of  the  handle,  and  fired,  though  of  the  defective  method  of  firing,  the  clumsiness  of 

course  without  any  aim,  by  the  rear  rank.  Even  the  piece,  and  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  ig- 

earlier  than  this,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ac-  nition ;  for  many  arquebuse  barrels  of  great  an« 

cording  to  Hall's  chronicle,  the  Britons  were  tiquity,  especially  those  of  Spanish  manufacture, 

armed  *'  with  fiery  hand-guns."    So  clumsy,  having  been  altered  to  the  percussion  principle, 

however,  and  alow  of  operation  were  these  an-  new-^bocked,  and  properly  balanced,  are  found 

tique  firearms,  that,  in  spite  of  their  formidable  to  shoot  witn  great  accuracy  and  even  unusual 

sound  and  unacoustomea  ai^earance,  they  pro-  penetration,  at  long  ranges. 

dnoed  little  or  no  effect.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  ARRACK,  or  Raok,  a  spirituous  liquor  dis- 

Vlll.,  although  during  its  earlier  years,  the  tilled  from  fermented  rice,  and  also  from  the 

battle  of  Pavia  was  won  by  the  fire  of  the  sap  of  the  cocoa  palm.    The  word  is  of  orien- 

Bpanish  arquebusiers,  the  longbow  still  held  tat  origin,  and  no  doubt  used  as  a  generic  term 

its  own  as  the  superior  weapon,  in  virtue  of  its  for  all  distilled  liquors,  as  there  are  arracks  of 

aooora^  of  aim^  its  range,  and  penetration ;  grapes,  berries,  and  even  of  wild  flowers  in  va» 
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rions  ^arts  of  the  East    The  arrack  of  oom-  king^s  diapleaaare,  was  attainted  for  higb  trear 

meroe  is,  however,  only  that  distilled  from  rice,  son  ;  and  his  wife,  being  divorced  from  him, 

and  comes,  nsiuillj,  by  way  of  Holland,  from  was  given  in  marriage  to  James  Lord  Hamil- 

Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java.    When  new,  it  t<Hi,  who  was  created  earl  of  Arran,     From 

has  a  strong,  oily  taste,  but  when  mellowed  by  this  marriage  sprang  the  celebrated  dnoal  house 

age  becomes  pecoliarly  rich  and  agreeable  in  flsr  of  Hamilton,  which  claimed  to  be  next  in  royal 

vor,  and  is  mghly  prized  as  an  ingredient  in  the  descent  to  the  Stoarts,  and  to  be  hereditary 

composition  of  punch,  for  which  only  it  is  used,  successors  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  in  the  case 

AKRAH,  a  town  in  Hindostan,  capital  of  tiie  of  failure  of  the  male  line.  The  constant  inter- 
district  of  ShsJiabad,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  marriages  of  the  Scottish  kings  and  princeesea 
the  route  from  Diuapore  to  Ghaz^ore,  25  miles  with  the  families  of  th^  great  nobles,  led  to 
west  of  the  former,  75  miles  east  of  the  latter,  the  occurrence  of  many  of  their  quasi-royal 
It  was  attacked  in  July,  1857,  during  the  insur-  lines ;  all  of  which,  more  or  less  remotely,  pre- 
rection  which  then  convulsed  tibe  British  pos-  tended  to  the  crown,  and  caused  continual  dif- 
sessions  in  India,  by  a  body  of  mutineers  from  Acuities  and  insurrections,  connected  with  that 
Diui^ore,  who  massacred  the  European  popa-  worst  of  evils  to  a  monarchical  country,  a  dis- 
lation,  without  sparing  one  of  the  50  w<»nen,  puted  succession;  the  prindpal  of  them  were 
men,  and  children,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  the  Damley  Lennoxes,  the  Hamiltons,  and  the 
One  of  the  2  steamers  which  had  been  de-  Douglases,  all  of  whcNn,  at  a  feud  more  or  less 
spatched  for  the  rdief  of  the  unfortunate  constantly  with  one  another,  were  always  tur- 
town  grounded,  and  the  200  European  troops  bulent  and  troublesome  vassals  of  the  crown, 
that  had  been  landed  from  the  other  steamer  In  the  reign  of  Jamea  IV.,  the  earl  of  Arraa 
fell  into  an  ambush  where  9  officers  and  upward  was  sent  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  to  rein- 
of  100  men  were  killed.  state  the  king  of  Denmark,  uncle  to  the  Scot- 

ABRAIGN,  AjuKAiemiKHT.  Sir  Matthew  tish  monarch,  in  his  dominions,  from  which  he 
Hale  derives  these  words  from  the  Norman  had  been  ^ected ;  and  fulfilling  his  commission 
French  adrre^^ner,  modem  arroMoner^  to  call  with  great  distinction,  returned  triumphantly 
to  account.  They  are  now  used  in  criminal  to  his  own  country.  After  the  death  of  Jamea 
law  practice  to  denote  the  act  of  calling  the  de-  IV.  at  flodden,  and  the  coronation  of  the  in- 
fendant  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answer  the  fant  king  James  V.,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
accusation  contained  in  the  indictment  Ar-  duke  of  Albany  to  be  regent^  Arran  was  con- 
raignment  consists  of  8  parts :  1.  OaUing  the  de-  stantly  in  a  state  of  insubordination  and  dlBobe- 
fwdant  to  the  bar  by  his  name,  and  commanding  dience  to  the  existing  governments  which  was 
him  to  hold  up  his  right  hand ;  this  is  done  to  itself  in  a  most  nnsettled  state;  at  one  time 
identify  the  prisoner  from  a  number  of  other  pris-  Arran,  and  at  another  the  queen  mother  Mar- 
oners  who  may  be  at  the  bar.  2.  The  reading  garet  of  England,  who  had  married  the  earl  of 
of  the  indictment,  to  let  the  accused  know  what  Angus  as  her  second  husband,  holding  the  reins 
he  is  to  be  tried  for ;  the  clerk  of  the  court,  of  state.  At  length  mattera  came  to  such  a 
after  saying,  **  A.  B.,  hold  up  your  hand,"  pro-  pitch  of  animosity  amongst  these  warlike  no- 
ceeds,  '*  Tou  stand  indicted  by  the  name  of  A.  bles,  that  the  earla  of  Lennox  and  Arran,  tak- 
B.,  late  of  &».,  for  that  you,  on  &c.,"  and  so  on  ing  up  arms,  fought  a  pitched  battle  at  the  head 
to  the  end  of  the  Indictment  8.  After  the  of  their  vassals  near  the  town  of  Linlithgow,  in 
reading  of  the  indictment  is  concluded,  the  which  Lennox  was  sliun ;  this  event  giving  rise 
clerk  adds,  *^How  say  you,  A.  B.,  are  yon  to  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  faimlies, 
guilty,  or  not  guilty?'^  If  the  answer  be  which  proauced  the  most  detrimental  results 
^^  Guilty,"  the  confession  is  recorded,  and  the  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to  two  sac- 
matter  lies  over  for  judgment;  if  ^^  Not  Guilty,"  cessive  queens  who  governed  that  fierce  and 
that  plea  is  entered,  and  the  clerk  or  the  attor-  factious  country.  After  the  death  of  Jamea  V., 
ney-genend  quietly  replies,  "  He  is  guilty."  during  the  minority  of  the  beautifid  and  nn- 
TJpon  this  contradiction  tiie  issue  is  made  up,  happy  Mary  Stuart,  the  earl  of  Lennox  (who 
and  the  trial  proceeds.  had  married  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  her 

ARBAN.    I.  NoBTH  Island,  the  largest  of  father^s  half-siBter,  being  the  daughter  of  his 

the  group  of  islands  called  the  Basses,  lying  off  mother  Margaret  of  England,  by  her  second 

the  K  W.  coast  of  Ireland.    H.  South  Islaioss,  husband  the  earl  of  Angus),  the  earl  of  Arran, 

a  group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Gal-  and  the  cardinal  Beaton  all  contended  with  one 

way  bay,  west  coast  of  Ireland.    III.  A  moun-  another,  and  in  some  sort  with  Henry  VIH.  of 

tainous  island  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  Englano,  for   the   possesion   of  the   youn^ 

20  miles  long  and  10  wide.   Its  highest  summi^  queen's  perscm,  the  two  earls  and  the  king  au 

Goatfell,  is  ^000  feet  above  the  sea.  desiring  her  hand  in  marriage  for  their  sona^ 

ABBAN,    Earl   of,    head    of    the    noble  by  which  means  they  expe<^  to  secure  the 

funily  of  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  created  dukes  crown  of  Scotland  to  their  own  £unilies. — ^Ar- 

of  OhatePheraut  by  Henry  IL  ol  France.    The  ran,  however,  maintained  the  office  of  goyer- 

earldom  of  Arran  was  originally  in  &e  family  nor,  and  being  unable  to  compass  the  marriage 

of  Boyd ;  the  earl  Thomas  of  which  name  was  of  Mary  witii  his  own  son,  consented  to  her 

married  to  the  sister  of  King  James  HI.  of  union  with  the  dauphin,  afterward  Francis  IL 

Scotland.    This  noble,  however,  falling  into  the  of  France,  and  having  adnunistered  the  govern- 
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ttent  until  she  attained  her  mi^orit^,  resigiied  into  small  ftagments,  and  prepared  for  the  ar* 
his  office  to  the  queen  mother,  whom  Mary  ap-  rastre.  The  fine  ore  oontinnally  flows  ont  with 
pointed  her  regent^  during  her  ahsence  in  the  surplus  water,  through  conduits  prepared 
Franoe,  receiving  in  compensation  for  his  sacri-  for  it  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  basin.  Mules  are 
fice  the  gift  of  tiie  dukedom  of  OhatePheraut,  commonly  employed  to  carry  the  shaft  rounds 
under  the  great  seal  of  France,  and  the  ap-  two  being  harnessed  together  at  each  end  of  a 
pointment  of  his  son  to  the  captaincy  of  the  long  arm,  which  passes  horizontally  through 
Scottish  archer  ffuard  in  France. — ^After  the  the  shaft.  The  mills  are  also  sometimes  work* 
death  of  Francis  11.  and  the  early  widowhood  ed  by  being  geared  to  the  other  machinery  of 
of  Mary,  earnest  ^ideavors  were  made  to  bring  large  mills,  which  may  be  curried  by  steam  or 
about  a  marriage  between  her  and  this  young  water  power.  The  arrastresareapoor  contriv- 
lord,  who,  on  the  eleration  of  his  father  to  the  ance,  accomplishing  very  little  for  the  power 
rank  ci  duke  of  Ohatel'heraat,  had  succeeded  required.  They  are,  however,  of  simple  con* 
to  the  title  of  the  earldom  of  Arran ;  and  it  Btruction,  demand  very  little  attention  to  keep 
appears  that  strong  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his  them  in  repair,  and  if  well  made,  are  very  dura- 
suit  were  held  out  to  him  by  the  king  of  Na-  ble,  while  the  materials  they  require  are  always 
varre,  and  other  persons  in  her  confidence.  It  to  be  easily  obtidned  in  the  remote  regions 
is  not  shown  that  Mary  had  ever  the  slightest  in  which  they  are  generally  used, 
indination  to  this  young  man,  although  he  was  ARB£,  a  river  of  central  Africa,  and  affluent 
handsome,  accomplished,  full  of  tdent,  and  of  the  Sbari,  which  flows  into  Lake  Tchad  near 
educated  in  all  the  graces  and  refinements  of  its  Junction  with  the  SharL  This  river  is 
the  court  of  Franoe;  he,  however,  contracted  a  called  the  river  of  Logone,  from  the  town 
hopeless  and  despairing  pasdon  for  her,  which,  of  that  name,  which  lies  on  its  banks.  Higher 
when  it  failed  wholly  of  success,  turned  into  up.  Dr.  Barth,  in  1851-^2,  found  that  it  was 
absolute  madness,  so  that  he  was  for  a  time  a  called  Serbenel.  The  name  Arre  is  riven  by 
confirmed  lunatic.  Shortly  after  the  com-  Dr.  Yogel,  who  came  upon  it  in  lat.  9^  60'  N., 
menoranent  of  his  frenxy,  he  was  prevailed  about  10  miles  E.  of  the  N.  edge  of  Lake  Tu* 
upon  by  BothweD  and  his  father,  to  enter  into  bori.  This  is  the  appellation  under  which  it 
a  plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  queen^s  person,  her  goes  with  the  Musgo,  who  dwell  on  its  banks, 
imprisonment  at  Dumbarton,  and  the  miirder  When  Dr.  Yogel  saw  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
of  her  ministers;  but  in  a  lucid  inter^  he  be-  ndny  season  of  1854,  it  was  about  S,000  feet 
came  aware  of  the  iniquity  of  the  conspiracy,  broad  in  lat.  10°,  and  averaged  15  feet  deep, 
and  revealed  it  to  the  queen  and  her  counciL  In  a  few  places  sand-banks  extended  across  the 
How  far  Arran's  revelations  were  founded  on  river,  ana  diminished  its  depth  to  6  or  8  feet, 
fset,  how  far  they  were  the  consequences  of  his  The  current  ran  about  4  miles  an  hour.  From 
insanity,  still  remidns  uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  an  examination  of  Ihe  banks.  Dr.  Yogel  con- 
be  indisputable  that  they  had  some  foundation  eluded  that  in  the  most  fiivorable  time  of  the 
in  ikot.  Arran,  who  was  clearly  insane,  was  year  the  Arre  attained  a  mean  depth  of  at  least 
long  kept  in  confinement,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  80  feet  See  an  account  and  map  of  Dr. 
as  a  Innaticw  From  this  time  forth,  this  unfor-  Y<»ePs  excursion  to  Musgo  and  Lake  Tubori, 
tonate  nobleman  disiwpears  from  history.  in  Petennann's  MiUheihmgen^  Gotha,  1857. 

ABBAS,  a  fortified  city  of  France,  capital  of  ABBEBOE,  Ain>SBS,  a  Danish  poet  and  di- 
the  department  of  Pas-de-Oalaia,  100  miles  K  vine,  bom  upon  the  Schleswi^  island  Arr6e, 
K.  £.  from  Paris.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  in  1587,  died  in  1687.  In  1618hewa8appoint- 
Leboll,  Bobeepierre^  and  Damiens.  It  is  strongly  ed  bishop  of  Drontheim,  but  dismissed  in  1622. 
fortified,  and  has  mannfiictures  of  thread,  1^,  He  translated  the  psahns  of  David,  and  as  he 
and  woollens ;  pop.  24,821.  Two  important  Bo-  availed  himself  of  this  opportunil^  to  express 
man  Catholic  councils  have  been  held  here,  in  contrition  for  the  misconduct  which  to  some 
1025  and  1480,  and  in  tiie  15th  century  two  extent  had  brought  about  his  dismissal,  he  was 
treataea  were  oondnded  in  Arras.  In  1477  T^istated  in  his  ecclesiastical  position,  so  &r, 
Loois  XI.  besieged  the  town  in  person,  assault*  at  least,  as  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  overthe 
ed  it,  and  drove  out  all  the  inhabitants,  whom  church  of  Yordingborg.  His  best  work  is  his 
he  replaced  by  peo^  drawn  fh>m  all  parts  of  Mexaimertm,  in  imitation  of  the  poem  of  the 
Fnanoe^  and  named  it  EVaaohise.  French  poet  Du  Bartas,  Laprefniere  9&mainey 
^  ABRASTBE,  the  name  of  mfils  used  in  Span-  cu  la  creation.  The  first  book  of  the  Hexa^m- 
ish  countries  for  srinding  gold  imd  silver  ores,  eron  is  rhymed  hexameters,  the  other  books  are 
To  some  extent  ^ey  are  iifferoduoed  also  among  composed  in  Alexandrines. 
other  people.  They  consist  of  a  circular  basin  ABBEOY,  the  name  of  a  licentious  society 
of  aome  hard  rock,  as  granite,  in  Uie  cen*  of  Otaheite  and  the  neighboring  islands,  com- 
tre  of  whioh  stands  a  strong  wooden  re-  posed  oi  about  1.000  members,  of  both  sexes, 
volving  shaft  Four  horizontal  arms  project  mostly  persons  of  high  standing,  who  indulged 
from  this  ahaf^  to  which  are  attached,  by  In  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  bound  them'^ 
ehaiaa,  lane  fiat  etonea.  As  the  shaft  revolves^  aelyes  to  destroy  their  own  ofl^ring  at  the 
these  are  aragsed  round  in  the  ba^,  crushing  moment  of  birth.  Thousands  of  Otaheitan  in- 
the  ore  washed  in  flrom  the  stamps,  or  firom  the  fants  were  killed  in  this  manner  by  tiieir  parents. 
other  BiaehiDeB,  by  winch  it  has  been  brdcen  Malthua  speaks  of  this  law  of  inkntioiae  as  in« 
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stitixtedfor  the  pnrpoBe  of  averting  the  danger  dowager   grandmother,  Olympias,  set  up  bj  v 

of  an  excess  of  populatioD,  while  theological  prr.ferenoe  to  Arrhidsdns^  Alexander,  Roxana'a  ^ 

commentators  trace  this  monstrous  crime  to  young  son.     Arrhldssus  and  his  high-spirited 

some  heathenish  religious  principle.    Until  the  wife,  Eurydice,  protested,  called  in  the  aid  of  i 

beginning  of  this  century,  this  society  was,  ac-  Oas»emder,  Antipater's   didnherited  heir,  but  3 

cording  to  Cook  and  other  travellers^  in  a  flour-  falling  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  were  both 

ishing  oonditioD.    Those  who  did  not  submit  cruelly  murdered  by  her  orders. 

to  the  law  of  infanticide  were  expelled  from       ARRIA,  a  Roman  woman  who  ]mm(»rtalized  \ 

the  society,  while  to   tender-hearted  women  herself  by  suicide  A.  D.  42.    Her  husband^ 

who  spared  the  lives  of  Uieir  offspring,  the  ap-  Oecina  Psstua,  was  condemned  as  a  trait(»r  to 

pellation  of  whannownow  (bearer  of  diildren)  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  the  emperor 

was  derisively  applied.     The   children   were  Ulandius.    Ab  Oecina  hesitated  to  do  it^  his 

generally  killed  by  suffocation.  brave  wife  took  up  the  dagger  and  8ta<^  it  to 

ARREST,  the  ^prehending  of  one^s  person  the  hilt  in  her  own  bosom.  Handing  it  back 
by  autliority  of  law,  whether  in  execution  of  to  her  husband  she  said,  Faste^fKmdolk;  "Pad- 
legal  process,  or  by  natural  right.  It  does  not  tus,  it  does  not  hurt,"  and  expired.  Pntus  could 
imply  an  actual  seizure  or  touch  of  the  body;  not  hesitate  and  despatched  himself  at  <«oe. 
it  is  enough  for  the  party  to  be  within  the  offi-  ARRIAN,  Flaviub,  bom  in  Nioomedia,  in 
oer's  power  and  to  submit  thereto.  In  the  case  Bithynia,  A.  D.  100,  served  under  Hadrian  and 
of  a  felony,  private  persons  may  apprehend  a  the  Antonines,  was  prefect  of  Oam>adoda,fbu^t 
party  caught  m  the  act  or  upon  fresh  pursuit,  successfully  there  against  the  Goths  and  the 
while  officers  are  justified  in  making  the  arrest,  Alani ;  after  which,  retiring  from  public  lif& 
without  a  warranty  upon  reasonable  suspicion,  he  devoted  himself  to  letters.  Being  a  popit 
In  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor,  such  as  an  ordi-  and  friend  of  the  great  Stoic,  Epictetos,  he 
nary  breach  of  the  peace,  if  it  b^  committed  published  the  moral  teachings  of  his  master, 
within  an  officer's  view  he  may  make  the  arrest,  wrote  his  dialogues,  of  which  only  4  books  have 
otherwise  not  without  a  warrant;  but  private  reached  us,  known  as  Philogophim  Epiei^Um 
persons  have  no  authority  so  to  do,  unless  spe-  MonufMnta^  He  also  published  works  vipoa 
cially  authorized  by  statute.  In  civil  cases  an  history,  geography,  tactics,  and  hunting.  The 
officer  only  can  act,  and  his  authority  is  limited  best  of  them  is  his  history  of  the  campaigns 
by  the  process  which  he  is  empowered  to  ex-  of  Alexander  the  Great,  written  with  great 
ecute  and  to  the  district  within  which  it  runs,  critical  judgment,  accuracy,  and  impartiaHity. 
The  maxim  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle  This  has  secured  to  Arrian  the  first  place  among 
holds  good  as  against  the  law  in  civil  cases  the  historians  of  Alexander.  The  Atheniana 
alone,  the  officer  not  being  justified  in  break-  created  him  a  citizen  of  Athens  under  the 
ing  open  an  outside  door  or  window  to  arrest  name  of  Xenophon,  his  book  being  likewise 
the  occupier  or  his  family  in  the  first  instance,  cdled^*  Anabasis."  With  this  work  his /9u2ioa  is 
unless  in  cases  authorized  by  statute;  though  closely  connected,  in  which  he  describes  the 
he  may  do  so  after  an  escape,  or  to  appreh^d  Hindoos,  their  institutions  and  customs^  as 
one  not  of  the  household,  after  due  demand  and  they  were  found  by  Alexander.  He  also 
notice,  and  may  noake  his  way  through  any  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia,  a  work  on  the  cuv 
inside  door,  if  the  outside  be  open.  To  obstruct  cumnavigation  of  the  Black  sea,  ^'  How 
process  and  to  reftise  to  aid  in  its  execution  are  to  make  War  with  th0  Alani,''  and  other 
indictable  offences.  Public  ministers  abroad,  smaller  works,  in  all  of  which  he  is  clear- 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  persons  neces-  headed,  cautious  in  the  selections  of  his  an* 
sarily  in  attendance  on  a  court  of  record,  are  thorities,  and  easy  and  unafiected  in  style, 
privileged  from  arrest,  either  altogether  or  for  ARRIAZA  Y  SUP£RVI£LA,  Juan  Baihib- 
the  less  serious  causes.  ta  db,  a   Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Madrid  in 

ARRHID^US,  Phhjp,  a  natural  son   of  1770,  and  died  there  m  1887.    He  was  in  early 

Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  dancing  girl  Philin-  life  connedted  with  the  Spanish  navy,  but  a 

na  of  Larissa,  died  315  B.  0.    After  the  death  serious  illness  injured  his  eyes  so  much  that 

of  Alexander  the  Great  had  left  all  things  in  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  office.    Subse* 

confusion,  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  East  quentiy  he  was  for  some  time  attached,  as  seo^ 

nominated  Arrhidssus  king,  with  the  proviso  that  retary,  to  the  Spanish  embassy  at  London.    In 

the  child  with  which  Alexander's  wife  was  preg-  1805  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris  for  2  years, 

nant  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  govern-  when,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he  took  an  actiye 

ment.    The  claims  of  Arrhidsdos  were  strength-  part  in  nolitics,  published  his  Poetia/s  Fairioty- 

ened  by  the  fiGt  that  his  wife,  Eurydice,  was  cm  and  his  DiaewraoB  F^UtieoSy  for  the  purpose 

the  grand-daughter  of  Perdiccas,  Philip's  elder  of  rousing  the  national  spirit.    In  the  lfU;ter 

brother.     Being  of  weak  intellect,  he  was  a  pamphlet  he  attacks  the  Oortes  of  1812  and  the 

mere  puppet  in  the  hand  of  Perdiccas.    On  the  constitution,  and  advocates  the  principles  of  ab- 

death  of  Perdiccas,  Arrhidnus  and  Eurydice  solute  monarchy.    In  acknowledgment  of  this 

were  in  Cappadocia,  where  Antipater,  tiie  regent  service  Ferdinand  Vll.  gradually  raised  him  to 

of  Macedonia,  found  them  and  took  them  over  an  important  position  in  the  department  of  for- 

with  him  to  Pella,  in  Macedonia.  After  the  death  eign  affairs,  and  eventually  to  the  ofiSoe  of 

of  Antipater,  the  regent  Polysperchon  and  the  chamberlain.     A  6th  edition  of  his  poetical 
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works  appeared  at  Madrid  in  18S9- 82,  and  was  the  starch  of  the  maranta  arundinaesa^  a  plant 

reprinted  at  Paris  in  1884  and  1841.  which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 

ARRIGUI  DI  CASANOVA,  Jsan-Tous-  which  was  considered  a  specific  for  the  wonnds 
SAINT,  dnke  of  Padua,  a  Frendi  general,  related  to  caused  hy  poisoned  arrows.  It  is  a  simple  food, 
the  Bonaparte  family,  bom  at  Uorte,  in  Corsica,  in  high  repute  for  invalids.  Not  containing  ni« 
in  1770,  died  March,  1858.  He  entered  the  army  trogen,  it  is  well  adapted  for  producing  fat  and 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  promoting  the  warmth  of  the  body.  According 
E^gyptian  campaigns,  in  the  battles  of  Marengo,  to  liebig  4  pounds  of  it  contain  as  much  carbon 
Ansterlitz,  FriedUnd,  Wagram,  and  Leipsic,  and  for  supplying  animal  heat  by  its  combustion  as 
in  acknowledgment  ofhis  gallantry  and  his  devo*  15  pouncb  of  animal  flesh.  In  its  preparation 
tion  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  he  was  raised  the  tubers  are  mashed,  and  the  pulp  soaked  in 
to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Padua,  with  an  income  water.  This  dissolves  out  the  starch,  which  is 
of  800,(MX)  francs,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Fried-  separated  from  the  fibre  by  straining.  After 
land:  During  the  batde  of  Leipsic  he  distan-  settling,  the  dear  water  is  drawn  ofl^  the  starch 
goished  himself  particularly  by  his  energetic  is  washed  with  fresh  water,  and  again  allowed 
dafence  of  the  suburbs.  On  Napoleon's  return  to  settle.  It  is  finally  dried  in  the  sun.  From 
from  Elba  he  sent  Arrighl  on  an  important  mis*  the  false  arrowroots,  and  from  the  mixtures  of 
sionto  Corsica,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  different  kinds,  the  genuine  maranta  arrow- 
peer  of  France.  After  Napoleon's  downfall  he  root  can  be  distingubhed  by  the  use  of  powerful 
was  banished  from  France,  out  permission  to  re-  microscopes.  The  different  forms  of  the  little 
turn  was  granted  to  him  in  1820,  of  which,  how-  granules  are  very  characteristic  when  thus  ob- 
ever,  he  did  not  avail  himself  as  he  continued  served.  The  most  common  adulterations  are 
to  reside  in  Italy,  until  1849,  when  he  was  nom-  with  the  cheap  potato  starch,  sago,  and  mani- 
inated  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  by  hot,  or  tapioca.  The  granules  of  the  potato  are 
his  native  district  in  Corsica,  and  after  that  of  very  irregular,  ovoid,  and  truncated  forms, 
time  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  After  and  of  various  sizes,  from  ^^  to  «|j\pf  of  an  inch 
the  eoyp  iPctat  of  Dec.  2,  1850,  Louis  Napo-  in  diameter,  while  the  partides  of  the  arrowroot 
leon  nuuie  him  one  of  llie  members  of  his  sen-  are  very  regular  ovoid  forms,  and  of  nearly 
ate.  Arrighl  was  appointed  testamentary  ex-  equal  sizes.  Dilute  nitric  acid  is  also  a  good 
ecutor  of  the  father  of  the  present  emperor,  test.  When  triturated  with  it  in  a  mortar,  ar- 
Louis  Napoleon.  rowroot  changes  into  an  opaque  paste,  which 

ARRIS,  the  sharp  edge  or  angle  formed  by  is  some  time  in  becoming  viscid.    But  potato 

%  surfaces  meeting  each  other,  applied  particn<  and  flour  starch  thus  treated  form  immediately 

hrly  to  the  edges  in  mouldings,  and  to  the  rais*  a  transparent,  thick  paste.    From  the  inferior 

ed  edges  which  separate  tiie  flutings  in  a  Dorio  starches  alcohol  extracts  an  imwholesome  oil  of 

column.  disagreeable  odor,  but  none  from  arrowroot. 

ARROBA,  a  Spanish  measure  of  weight  and  The  compoution  of  the  fresh  root  was  ascer- 
capacity.  The  standard  great  arroba  for  wine  tained  by  Benzon  to  be  as  follows :  volatile  oil, 
is  981  en.  in.;  the  lesser,  for  oil,  is  771  cu.  in.  0.07;  starch,  26;  vegetable  albumen,  1.58 ;  a 
Spanish  arroba,  25.86  lbs.  av. ;  Portuguese,  82.38  gummy  extract,  0.6 ;  chloride  of  calcium^  0.25 ; 
lbs.  av.  The  h)cal  arrobas  vary  between  these  insoluble  fibrine,  6  ;  and  water,  65.6,  m  100 
two.  In  ci^aoity  t<he  Spanish  great  arroba  is  parts.  Of  the  inarch  28  parts  are  obtained  in 
8b54  gallons ;  lesser  arroba,  2.78  gallons,  lliere  the  form  of  powder,  and  the  other  8  are  extract- 
are  £ao  local  variations  from  this  to  the  extent  ed  in  the  form  of  paste  from  the  parenchyma 
of  nearly  one-third.  witii  boiling  water.     The  gi^at   variety  of 

ARROE  (or  HAnvisH)  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  sources  fh>m  which  the  di&rent  arrowroots 

small  islands  in  the  Red  sea,  about  80  miles  N.  are   obtained — ^fi'om   different    countries   and 

W.  of  Mocha.  different  varieties  of  plants — renders  it  important 

ARROO,  Aboo,  or  Abbu,  a  group  of  islands  that  the  name  should  be  applied  with  more  def- 

north  of  Australia,  lying  between  lat. .  5°  20'  initeness  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  thia 

and  6^  25'  S.,  and  long.  184°  10'  and  184°  article  of  food.    Thus  we  have  a  so-called  ar- 

45'  £,    At  the  end  of  them  is  a  consider-  rowroot  brought  from  Florida,  derived  from  a 

able  reef  of  coral,  where  pearls  and  trepang  plant  allied  to  the  sago-palm.    This  plant  seems 

abound.     The  products   are  pearls,  mother-  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  portions  of  south- 

of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  em  Florida.    On  the  borders  of  an  immense 

trepang.     Dobbo,  a  town  in  the  island  of  basin  termed  the  everglad^  is  a  strip  of  land 

Warud,  is  the  entrepot  of  the  idands,  and  im«  averaging  some  15  miles  in  width,  barren  in 

ports  yearly  British  goods— calicoes,  iron,  hard-  soil,  and  covered  with  dwarf  pines.    Upon  this 

ware,  and  gunpowder,  shipped  from  Singi4>or&-^  uuserable  tract  of  country  grows,  in  the  great- 

to  the  amount  of  $150,000.     Pop.  60,000,  a  est  profiision,  the  coontee,  or  Florida  arrowroot, 

mixturo  of  the  Malay  and  Polynesian  negroes,  which,  though  of  an  inferior  quality,  oontdning 

of  which  a  portion  profess  Ohristianity.  only  12  per  ct.  of  starch,  gives  a  high  value  to  a 

ARROWROOT,  a  name  loosely  applied  to  region,  which   would   otherwise   be  entirely 

thestarah  extracted  frx)m  a  number  of  roots  worthless.    Hie  expense  of  digging  and  pre* 

sad  grains,  as  the  maranta,  manihot,  taoca,  paring  the  root  is  very  trifling,  and  there  is  no 

amm,  potato,  &a    It  was  originally  limited  to  oifficSty  in  propagating  It^  as  wherever  a  small 
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pieoe  is  left  in  the  groond  there  will  appear  a  gate  adorned  with  %  white  marble  lioiw,  which 

new  plant  were  taken  by  the  Venetians  from  the  Piraena 

ARROWSMITH,  Aabon,  an  English  geogra-  of  Athens.    In  the  United  States  of  America 

pher  and  map-maker,  bom  in  Winston,  Dnr-  the  term  arsenal   is  applied   partienlarly  to 

ham,  Jnlv  14,  1750,  died  April  28, 1828.    He  places  for  the  storage  of  arms  and  manitions  of 

went  to  London  in  1770 ;  in  1790  he  published  war,  and  places  for  their  manu&cture  are  called 

his  large  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator*s  pro-  armories.    In  this  sense  the  principal  arsenals 

Jection,  containing  a  great  amount  of  new  mat*  are  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  and 

ter,  which  soon  brought  him  into  general  no-  the  only  public  armories  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va., 

tice.    He  published,  altogether,  more  than  180  and  Springfield,  Mass.    Each  of  the  two  armo- 

maps,  which  were  highly  esteemed  throughout  riea  em^oys  about  250  workmen. 
Europe,  particularly  for  the  excellence  of  the       ARSENIO  (Gr.  ap<rtmcMf^  masculine,  so  nom- 

engraving.  ed  from  its  masculine  power  in   destroying 

ABSACES,  the  founder  of  the  great  Parthian  men).    The  name  is  now  in  common  use  i^ 

monarchy,  which  was  later  the  most  effectual  plied  to  the  white  oxide  of  arMuic,  or  arsenioua 

barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  Roman  acid.    In  ancient  times  it  was  a  reddish  colorod 

arms  and  empire  in  the  far  East.    Justin  speaks  mineral  compound  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  to 

of  him  as  ^*  of  doubtful  origin,  and  used  to  liye  by  which  this  name  was  given — a  substance  in  use 

robbery.'*    In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos,  of  then  as  a   medicine,  and   also  in    painting. 

Syria,  250  B.  O.,  Arsaces  led  the  revolt  of  the  Metallic  arsenic  occurs  native  in  reins  in  the 

Parthtans,  and  declared   himself  their  inde-  crystalliaed  rocks  and  older  slatee,  and  it  is  also 

pendMit  king,  a  position  which  he  successfully  prepared  by  subliming  its  oxide  in  pNsence  of  a 

maintained.    Out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  reducing  flux,  and  protected  from  the  air.    Manr 

his  successors  called  themselves  Arsaddsd.  modem  chemists  do  not  regard  it  as  a  metal| 

ARSENAL  (Lat.  arx  fumaliB,  a  naval  dta-  thouffh  it  is  commonly  treated  as  such.    Com- 

del),  a  public  establishment  designed  for  the  bined  with  oxygen,  it  unites  with  metals,  forming 

manufacture  and  storage  of  arms,  and  aU  mili*  arsenites  and  arseniates  of  these  metals,  but  is 

tary  equipments,  wheSier  for  land  or  naval  neveritself  the  base  of  any  salt   The  ores  of  the 

service.    The  arsenals  of  Europe  are  immense  metal  are  not  tiierefore  carbonates  and  sulphates 

enclosures,  containing  stores  of  military  engines  of  its  oxide,  as  is  common  with  other  metals,  but 

and  pieces  of  artillery  arranged  in  order  and  they  are  combinations  of  the  metal  itself  with 

classes,  halls  in  which  magazLoes  of  musk»try  sulphur,  forming  the  sulphuret,  and  this  com- 

are  kept,  adjacent   buildings  furnished  with  bined  with  iron,  cobalt,  or  nickel ;  or  they  are 

founderies  and  foiiges,  numerous  smaller  work-  oxides  of  the  metal ;  or  else  compounds  of  its 

shops,  and  offices  or  bureaus  for  the  superin-  oxides  with  other  metals,  as  above  menti<med« 

tendents  of  the  establisbment.    The  principal  It  is  remarkable  as  the  most  volatile,  and  one 

arsenal  of  England,  alter  the  tower  of  London,  <rf  the  moat  oombostible  of  the  metals.    It  is 

is  that  of  Woolwich,  remarkable  for  its  siie,  readily  sublimed  at  a  temperature  of  860^  F., 

and  in  which  100,000  muskets  are  arranged  in  iqpparently  before  it  melts.    At  a  greater  heat 

admirable  order.     The  other  great  English  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  pale,  blue  fiame. 

arsenals  are  those  of  Deptford,  Obatham,  Sheer-  In  subliming,  it  gives  out  dense  fumes  of  a  pe- 

ness,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.    France  has  ouliargarli<a7  odor,  that  diatingu&Bh  it  from  other 

8  arsenals  of  the  first  class,  those  of  Brest,  substances^  even  when  present  in  very  minute 

Toulon,  and  RocheforL    There  was  formerly  quantity.    It  is  more  brittle  than  antunony,  so 

an  arsenal  at  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  in  much  so,  tliat  it  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder 

1568  by  the  accidental  firing  of  16  or  20  tons  in  a  mortar.   Freshly  prepared,  it  has  a  brilliant 

of  powder  which  its  several  buildings  contained,  metallic  appearance,  a  bluish  white  color,  and 

The  terrific  explosion  was  heard  at  Melun,  28  crystalline  structure,  but  these  properties  are 

miles  distant,  and  sent  portions  of  the  walls  of  not  permanent  in  the  air.    The  metal  becomes 

the  arsenal  into  the  suburb  of  St.  Marceau.  black  in  this,  and  crumbles  to  powdw.  In  water, 

The  fishes  were  killed  in  the  river,  the  neigh*  it  may  be  kept  without  change.    Its  specific 

boring  houses  were  rained,  and  80  peraons  gravity  is  5.90.    It  is  the  softest  of  the  solid 

thrown  into  the  air  fell  in  fragments.    Theprin-  metals,  its  hardness  being  rated  cm  the  min* 

eipal  arsenals  in  Spain  are  at  Uadiz,  Oarthagena,  eralogical  scale  at  8.5.    Arsenic  readily  com* 

Barcelona,  and  Gibraltar,  the  last  belonging  to  bines  as  an  alloy  with  other  metals,  rendering 

the  English ;  the  principal  in  Italy  are  at  Qenoa,  them  more  fusible  and  brittle.    Its  presence  is 

Naples,  Venice,  and  Trieste ;  in  Denmark,  at  particularlv  ii^jurions  in  ir(m  ores^  making  tha 

Copenhagen;  in  Sweden,  at  Oarbcrona;  in Kns-  cast  metal    exceedingly  brittie,  but  it  givea 

sia,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Oronstadt,  and  Kiev;  in  great  fiuidity  to  the  melted  iron,  so  that  for 

Turkey,  at  Oonstantinople ;  in  Egypt,  at  Alexan-  fine  castings,  that  do  not  require  mndi  stren^, 

dria;  in  Brazil,  at  Rio  Janeiro;  in  Qermany,at  but  sharply  defined  and  delicate  outline,  it  is 

Prague^  Vienna,  Budweis,  and  Berlin.    Dantzie  sometimes  desirable.     It   also   increases  the 

and  Hamburg  were  made  maritime  arsenals  by  brightness  of  some  alloys.    It  is  not  employed 

Napoleon,  but  have  again  become  trading  ports,  for  any  useful  purposes  in  the  metallic  states — 

The  arsenal  of  Venice  was  built  in  the  14th  Arsenions  acid,  or  white  arsenic,  is  the  most 

century  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  has  its  principal  common  combination  of  this  metaL    It  is  tlw 
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tobBmate,  whioh  «6oq>e8  when  arsenic  is  heated  lonj^  known  as  affording  an  easy  meana  of  de* 
in  the  open  air.  The  metal  oombines  in  the  teoting  the  presence  of  arsenioiis  acid.  The  pro- 
proportion  of  1  eqniyalent  with  8  of  oxygen,  the  cck  depends  on  the  property  possessed  by  ar* 
oompound  oonsisting  of  arsenic  76.76  per  cent,  senio  of  forming  a  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  de- 
and  oxygen  24.24  per  cent.  The  sublimate,  positing  itself^  m  the  metallic  state,  upon  the 
after  exporare,  is  a  white  powder,  but  may  be  sarfiBU>e  oi  a  cold  plate,  held  oyer  the  name  of 
coUeoted  in  the  form  of  a  glassy,  tran^arent  the  burning  gas.  Hydrogen  is  prepared  in  the 
cake,  or  arystaUiEed  in  ootohedrons.  It  is  par-  usual  way,  with  granulated  ^c  and  diluted 
titally  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  less  so  in  sulphuric  add,  in  a  glass  flask  provided  with  a 
oM  water.  The  solution  is  slk^tly  acid,  bar-  tube  of  glass  drawn  out  to  a  small  orifice  at  its 
ing  but  a  feeble  reaction  upon  ntmus  paper.^  outer  end ;  or  a  mere  tube  itself  may  be  used, 
The  following  axe  some  of  the  most  important  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  one  end  drawn 
teste  given  for  detecting  the  presence  of  this  poi-  out,  the  other  left  open  for  introducing  the  ma- 
son :  The  Uow-pipe  dievelops  its  peculiar  odor,  tenals,  and  closed  with  the  thumb  when  in  use. 
with  little  liability  of  mistske,  in  arsenical  mat-  The  hydrogen  eyolved  should  first  be  tested  by 
ten,  heated  on  diarcoal.  It  also  reduces  the  burning  it  against  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove 
metal,  and  causes  it  to  condense  in  the  form  of  a  that  it  is  free  from  arsenic,  and  then  the  sus* 
metallio  ring  in  the  cold  part  of  a  glass  tube,  in  pected  liquid  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  appara- 
whieh  the  substance  containing  arsenious  add  tos.  If  it  contun  any  traces  of  arsenious  acid,  it 
has  been  placed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  willbeshown  by  the  bluish  white  color  the  flame 
eharooal,  and  heated.  The  presence  of  anenio  wiU  assume,  by  the  fumes  of  the  add,  and  brown 
may  be  shown  by  this  method,  when  the  parti-  shining  spots  of  arsenic  of  metallic  appearance 
de  oontaining  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  invidble  to  will  be  deposited  upon  the  porcelain  plates. 
the  naked  eye,  as  in  the  following  manner,  By  heating  the  glass  tube  witn  a  spirit-lamp, 
communicated  by  Prot  A.  E.  Eaton,  of  New  metallio  arsenic  will  be  deponted  in  the  colder 
York:  The  microeoopio  partide  is  placed  in  a  part  of  it|  forming  a  beautiful  incrustation, 
bulb  of  a  small  glass  tube,  and  a  fine  splinter  of  The  tube  may  be  cut  off  at  this  point,  the  arse- 
ohareoal  is  placed  by  the  dde  of  it.  The  whole  nio  be  converted  into  arsenious  add  by  heat, 
should  then  be  thoroughly  dried.  The  neck  of  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  tested  by  the  am- 
the  bulb  is  next  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  capUlary  monio-sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  diver, 
tube,  and  cooled.  On  applying  heat  to  the  This  apparatus  has  been  modified  by  Dr.  lire, 
matter  in  the  bulb,  this  produces^  by  sublima-  so  that  the  gas  may  be  made  at  will  to  pass 
tion,  a  plainly  vidme  arsenicd  rinf^  in  the  fine  throng  the  solutions,  b^  whioh  the  arsenic  is 
bore  of  the  tube. — ^Ihe  add  Lb  precipitated  from  predpitated,  or  to  deposit  the  metallio  incrusta- 
its  aolntaons  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  tion  m  the  tube,  or  the  spots  upon  the  plate. 
form  of  tersulphuret  of  arsenic  of  a  lemon-yel-  In  its  most  simple  form,  however,  it  is  a  very 
low  color.  This  is  a  very  accurate  test,  and  Is  usefol  contrivance  for  detecting  arsenia  Anti- 
so  delieate  that  the  ydlow  tint  is  4>parent  mony  combined  with  hydrogen  produces  a  spot 
when  only  a  ten-thousandth  of  the  add  is  that  may  be  confounded  with  that  of  arsenic, 
present,  and  the  predpitate  when  the  arsenious  But  a  solution  of  hypodilorite  of  soda  instantiy 
add  IS  in  the  promxtion  of  1  part  to  80,000  of  dissolves  arsenical  spots,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
water.  Itisprempitatedhiawhitepowderby  those  of  antimony.  The  arsenical  spots  also  are 
exoeas  of  lime-water,  when  forming  one  five*  volatalized  at  a  temperature  of  600^  apj 


,           _         «  .                     )^  applied  by 

hundredth  part  of  the  liquid.    Aimnonio-sul-  a  bath  of  olive  oil,  while  the  antimonial  are  un- 

phate  of  copper  gives  an  i^yple-green  predpi-  changed.   The  proper  sdivent  for  organic  mat- 

tate,  ^iparent  when  the  add  forms  one  twdve-  ters  supposed  to  contain  arsenic  is  a  mixture  of 

thousandth  part    A  still  more  ddicate  test  is  8  parts  of  hydrodiloric  and  1  part  of  nitric  add, 

that  of  FroC  Beinsoh,  to  plaoe  a  slip  of  bright  and  the  quantity  of  this  should  be  equal  in 

copper-leaf  in  the  aqueous  solution  addma-  weight  to  the  orsanic  substance,  which,  before 

tea  with   hydrocfalono   add.     A   |ray  film  being  dissolved,  snould  be  cut  into  small  pieces 

of  arsenic  is  depodted  upon  the  copper,  show-  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.    The  mixture  being 

ing  the  presence  of  less  thaoi  one  hundrMl-thou-  distilled,  the  arsenic,  if  present^  comes  over  in 

simdth  part  of  the  add.    It  is  affirmed  that  the  form  of  the  volatile  terohloride,  whioh  is 

even  a  two  hmdred  and  fifky-thousondth  part  then  to  be    converted  into  the  tersulphu- 

of  arsenic  will  not  eso«>e  detection  by  this  ret    by   sulphuretted    hydrogen. — Axsemous 

test    Nitrate  of  silver  (^ves  with  it  a  yellow  add  is  manufactured  on   a   laige  scale  at 

predpitate. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  at-  Altenburg,  and  Beidienstdn,  in  Silesia,  from 

tempting  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  the.  ore  ^ed  arsenical  iron.    In  many  other 

of  arsenious  acid  in  any  mixture  in  which  or-  places  it  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 

gsnio  substances^  particularly  those  whidi  are  the  treatment  of  cobalt  ores,  and  of  other  me- 

not  volatile,  are  present,  that  some  of  these  sub*  tallio  ores  with  which  arsenic  is  associated.  The 

stances  often  produce  very  simEsr  reaoti<ms^  process  consisto  in  roasting  the  ore  in  large  mnf- 

and.  on  the  otner  hand,  that  they  prevent  or  fles,  10  ft  long  and  6  ft  wide,  in  chaiges  of  9 

mooify  those  which  arsemons  add  snould  pro*  or  10  owt  each,  and  collecting  the  vapors,  as 

dnee  in  mixtures  where  no  oiganio  subatancea  a  sublimate^  upon  the  walls  of  a  sucoesdon  of 

are  present — "  Marsh's  i^iparatua'^  haa  been  chambers,  arranged  in  a  tower  through  which 
TOU  u. — 11 
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they  pass,  «usd  from  which  the  inoondensable  and  vigor.  It  is  stated  that  in  sorae  parts  al 
gases  escape  by  a  chimney.  The  muf9es  are  the  world,  as  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Hmb* 
placed  inolming  upward  from  their  moulh,  and  gary,  it  is  systematically  taken  by  the  peasant- 
are  left  open  for  the  passage  of  heated  air  to  aid  ry,  both  fasting  and  as  a  seasoning  with  their 
in  subliming  the  arsenio  and  converting  it  all  food.  But  this  statement  of  Br.  Tsdiudij  in  a  let- 
into  arsenions  acid.  A  charge  is  worked  off  in  ter  to  the  QoMstts  cLu  HapUauXy  which,  with  many 
about  12  houre^  and  is  immediately  followed  by  wonderful  details^  has  been  copied  into  a  great 
another.  Charcoal  is  the  fuel  used,  as  very  number  of  publications,  is  not  worthy  of  credit, 
little  more  heat  is  required  than  what  is  evolv*  The  impression  amon^  medical  men  is  that  from 
ed  by  the  chemical  changes.  The  quantity  con-  2  to  8  grains  of  arsenic  is  a  fatal  dose,  though 
gamed  is  very  small.  The  purest  arsenic  is  larger  doses  |ure  sometimes  rejected  from  the 
found  in  the  flues  and  chambers  nearest  the  stomach  by  vomiting.  The  system,  moreover, 
furnace ;  in  the  upper  chambers  it  is  inter-  beoomes  more  and  more  susceptible  to  mineral 
mixed  with  the  condensed  sulphurous  vapors,  poisons ;  so  that  a  smaller  dose  after  a  time  pro- 
To  purify  it  for  market  it  is  all  sublimed  affain.  duces  the  effects  that  a  large  one  would  at  nrst. 
It  is  placed  in  cast  iron  or  porcelain  pots,  which  Johnston,  however,  in  his  "•  Chemistry  of  Corn- 
hold  8^  cwt.  each,  and  these  are  set  vertically  mon  life,"  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  arsenio 
in  a  fbrnaoe.  They  open  above  into  sheet'iron  may  be  found  to  lessen  the  natural  waste  of  the 
drums,  which  serve  as  condensers,  and  which  body  and  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
are  connected  by  a  fbnnd  with  the  condensinc  lungs,  and  oonseonently  the  quantities  of  oxygen 
chamber.  The  fire  must  be  carefuUy  regulated  required.  Breatning  will  hence  be  less  difficult 
to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  for  the  acid  iaascendiuff  hills,  and  the  fat  of  the  food  will 
to  sublime  in  the  form  of  a  glassy  cake.  If  the  not  pass  off  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  go  to  in- 
heat  is  too  high,  metallic  arsenic  is  apt  to  be  crease  the  plumpness  of  the  individual  These 
subfimed  and  mixed  with  the  acid  appearing  opinions  are  probably  based  on  the  statements 
in  dark  spots.  This  must  be  picked  out^  or  of  Dr.  TschuoL  In  desperate  cases  of  bilious 
the  whole  sublimed  over.  The  preparation  of  fever  arsenic  is  resorted  to  as  a  tonic  more 
arsenions  acid  is  a  most  dangerous  occupation,  powerfhl  than  quinine.  By  Dr.  Tschudi  it  has 
The  workmen  employed  generally  die  before  the  been  given  with  success  in  asthma.  It  is  ad- 
age of  40 ;  indeed,  their  mean  term  of  life  ia  ministered  to  horses  to  increase  their  spirit  and 
stated  to  be  only  from  80  to  85  years.  Dumas  improve  their  coat.  It  is  tied  in  a  rag  to  the 
states  that  they  are  compelled  to  avoid  aloohoUo  bit,  and  is  dissolved  by  the  saliva.  The  horse 
drinks,  and  live  principally  upon  leguminous  likes  it^  and  is  very  possibly  improved  in  condi- 
vegetaoles,  with  plenty  of  butter,  tslong  very  tion  by  its  use:  but  when  the  habit  of  taking  it 
little  meat^  and  that  very  fat ;  and  to  eacn  man  is  left  off  he  WIb  awaj%  and  never  afterward  has 
2  small  glasses  of  olive  oil  are  administered  dai-  health  or  strengtlL  In  the  western  States  it 
ly.  In  removing  the  add  from  the  dhambers  appears  from  recent  accounts  that  it  is  ad  van- 
Ihe  workmen  are  completely  enveloped  in  a  tageously  administered  to  hogs  that  are  troubled 
dress  and  helmet  of  leather,  the  latter  fdmished  with  attacks  of  the  kidney  worm,  and  that  it  Is 
with  glass  eyes.  The  passage  for  the  air  is  pro-  the  only  medicine  that  saves  them  when  thus 
tected-with  a  wet  q)onge,  by  which  it  is  filtered  attacked.  Whether  the  large  doses  given  for 
as  it  passes  to  the  mouui  and  nostrils. — ^Arseni-  this  purpose  haVe  any  effect  upon  the.  porki 
oua  acid  is  also  found  native,  crystallused  in  oc-  is  not  stated.  The  acid  is  ako  employed 
tohedrona  and  capillary  fonn&at  Ajidreasberg,  in  the  glass  manufiicture  to  destroy  the  color 
in  the  Harz,  and  at  mines  in  Hungary  and  Bo-  imparted  by  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  by  taxi- 
hemia.  Combined  with  iron  andsulphur  it  fonns  dermists  in  preserving  specimens  of  natural  his- 
the  common  ore  of  arsenic,  called  arsenical  iron,  tory  and  skins  from  insects  and  putrefaction, 
or  mispickel,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  It  is  lately  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  the 
veins  of  iron  pyrites,  and  of  copper,  lead,  ail-  iron  em^oyed  in  ship-building,  for  the  pnrpose 
ver,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  tin  ores.  This  ore  of  prevOTting  the  attachment  of  bamades,  and 
is  found  in  many  localities  in  Connecticut  and  other  animal  matters  to  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
New  Hampshire  particularly,  but  is  not  rare  in  This  is  done  by  mixing  it  with  the  iron  in  the  pud- 
any  of  the  New  England  states,  or  wherever  py-  dling  ftirnace,  in  proportions  varying  from  2  to  5 
ritous  ores  are  found  along  the  range  of  the  pri-  per  cent. ;  it  is  thus  diffused  equally  through  the 
mary  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  The  add  whole  mass  of  iron,  and  its  effect  continues  till 
is  also  found  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants ;  in  the  metal  is  worn  out. — Antidotes.  When  arsen- 
oertain  soils  and  mineral  waters ;  and  Orfila  ious  add  has  been  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  an 
has  detected  it  in  the  earth  of  graveyards.  Its  emetic  should  be  immediately,  administered,  or 
diffusion  in  minute  quantities  is  very  remarkable,  the  stomadi  pump  at  once  applied.  This  is  to 
— ^The  uses  of  arsenions  acid  are  principally  in  be  followed  by  doses  of  freshly  precipitated  per- 
medicinal  preparations,  such  as  Fowler^s  solution,  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  caustic  magnesia  mixed  with 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  arsenite  of  potash ;  it  is  water.  The  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  prepared 
also  administered,  without  combination  witii  by  dissolving  copperas  in  hot  water,  or  pieces  of 
other  substances,  as  a  tonic.  It  actspowerfolly  metallic  iron,  as  tacks,  in  nitric  add.  To  the 
in  doses  of  ^  to  ^j  of  a  grain,  warming  and  ex-  copperas  solution  nitric  acid  should  be  added, 
hilarating  the  syst^  and  increasing  its  activity  till  the  solution  beoomes  yellow,  heat  being  ap- 
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pBed  at  eaob  addition  of  aoid.  The  peroxide  tempted  to  make  way  with  him.  The  offioer 
of  iron  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  am*  whom  he  wished  to  employ  for  the  purpose 
moma,  either  the  aqueous  solution  or  the  car-  warned  Arsenius  of  his  danger,  who  fled  to  tiie 
bonate.  The  precipitate,  filtered  through  pa-  desert  of  Scete,  where  he  lived  many  years, 
per,  should  be  washed  with  boiling  hot  water;  He  died  at  Troe,  aged  96.  n.  A  Ghreek  writer, 
tt  is  then  mixed  with  water,  and  drank.  The  at  the  dose  of  the  16th  century,  who  died  at 
effect  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  neutralizing  Venice  in  1486.  He  abandonea  the  Greek  for 
the  action  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  adds  is  seen  the  Latin  church,  and  was  made  ardibishop  of 
in  the  harmles9naturo  of  the  chalybeate  waters-  Malvasla,  in  the  Morea,  by  Paul  HI.  He  pub- 
of  Wattyiller,  in  which  arsenic  was  found  by  hshed  a  collection  of  Apophthegms  of  great 
Lsssaigne  to  be  present  to  the  amount  of  2.8  men,  in  Greek,  and  Scholia  on  7  of  the  plays 
peroent.-^^rf0»ftM.  Arsenious  add  unites  with  of  Euripides.  IH.  Bishop  of  Oonstanthu^le 
MseS)  and  forms  arsenites.  Those  of  any  in*  in  the  18th  century.  He  excommunicated 
terest  aro  arsenite  of  potassa,  which  has  been  Michael  Palsaologus  for  depriving  John  Lasca- 
already  referred  to ;  Schede^s  green,  and  ris  of  the  crown,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  grant 
Sohweinforth's  green.  These  are  beautiful  green-  him  absolution,  unless  he  would  resign  tiie 
]sh*colored  powders,  used  as  pigments.  They  throne,  he  was  banished,  and  ^ed  in  exue. 
are  arsenites  of  copper,  of  very  poisonous  <}ual-  ARSINOE,  a  dty  of  Egypt,  and  the  mcHtrop- 
ities ;  yet  it  is  stated  that  they  are  sometunea  olis  of  one  of  the  nomes  or  districts  into  which 
made  use  of  to  color  confectionery.  The  bright  that  country  was  anciently  divided.  It  lay 
green  colors  of  some  paper-hangings  aro  also  west  oi  the  Nile,  and  not  far  fh>m  Lake  Mosris. 
produced  by  these  combinations,  and  instances  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  gave  it  that  name  in 
are  recorded  of  their  use  bdng  attended  with  honor  of  his  favorite  queen  Arsinoe.  Original- 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  occupants  of  the  ly,  however,  it  was  called  OrocodilopoUs  C*the 
rooms. — ^Arsenic  add  is  a  deliquescent  vitre-  dty  of  crocodiles")  by  the  Greeks,  because  that 
ous  substance,  of  specific  gravity  8.4  to  8.7.  It  animd  had  a  temple  tiiere,  in  which  he  received 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  6  of  oxy-  divine  honors  from  the  ijgyptians,  and  because 
gen,  66.22  parts  by  weight  of  the  former,  and  of  the  number  of  dead  crocodiles  which  were 
8478  of  the  latter.  It  is  soluble  with  great  interred  near  the  city.  The  dty  no  longer  ex* 
^fficulty,  and  after  longdi^pestion  in  hot  water,  ista,  but  its  ruins  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
The  solution  possesses  acid  properties.  The  the  modem  Medinet  el  Faioum. — Also,  a  city 
compound  is  a  more  virulent  poison  than  arse-  of  Egypt,  which  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nious  add.  Its  combinations  with  bases  are  Bed  sea,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
arseniates.  These  possess  no  particular  import-  Buez.  Ptolemy  Pluladelphus  considerably  en- 
ance.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  ar-  larged  and  improved  this  dty,  and  called  it 
senic  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  Amnod,  after  nis  sister  and  queen.  Arsinod 
diasdving  up  any  arsenious  acid,  and  again  was  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  Ptolemfean 
evaporating.  The  combination  of  arsenic  and  canal,  and  was  long  the  great  eastern  emporium 
hjarogen  gas  has  been  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  of  ^ypt.  But  the  dangers  inddental  to  the 
Itarelrs  apparatus.  This  gas  is  generally  known  navigation  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Bed 
as  arseninretted  hydrogen,  and  also  arseniohy-  sea  led  in  time  to  the  construction  of  harbors 
dric  add.  Bealgar,  or  rea  orpiment,  is  a  na-  lower  down  the  coast,  and  to  the  diverdon  of 
tive  combination  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  found  trade  to  new  chimnels. 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  other  places.  It  is  ARSINOE.  L  A  concubine  of  Philip,  the 
also  artificially  prepared  for  a  pigment,  being  of  son  of  Amyntas,  who  became  the  wife  of  La- 
a  beautiful  orange-red  color.  In  fire-wor&  it  gus,  a  Macedonian  general,  and  the  mother  of 
gives  a  very  brilMant  white  flame.  It  consists  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt.  She  was  said  to 
of  1  equivalent  of  arsenic  and  2  of  sulphur.  Yd-  have  been  pregnant  at  l£e  time  of  her  marriage, 
low  orpiment  contains  one  more  eauivalent  of  and  her  son  Ptolemy  was  generally  regarded  as 
sulphur.  This  is  also  found  native,  ana  is  prepared  the  brother  of  Alexander.  H.  A  daughter  of 
artificially.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  pigment  called  Ptolemy  L,  king  of  Egypt,  was  married  to 
king's j^eilow.  It  is  used  for  dissolving  indigo,  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  cast  off 
in  the  cold  vat,  and  also  in  calico  printing.  The  his  former  wife  Amastris,  that  he  might  espouse 
name,  oipiment,  is  a  corruption  of  its  Latin  the  lovely  Egyptian.  Ardnod  bdng  determin- 
name,  auri  pigmentwn,  golaen  paint,  so  named  ed  to  secure  the  Thraoian  sceptre  fbr  her  own 
becanse  of  its  color,  and  because  it  was  sup-  issue,  caused  Agathodes,  the  son  of  Amastris, 
posed  to  contain  gold.  to  be  put  to  deatii.  The  consequences  of  this 
'ABSENIIJS.  1.  A  deacon  of  the  Boman  crime,  however,  were  such  as  Aidno6  had  not 
churoh,  renowned  for  his  learning  and  piety,  anticipated.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agatho- 
Pope  Damasus  sent  him  to  Oonstantinople  des,  fled  to  Syria  with  her  fiitherless  chOdren, 
A  D.  888,  to  act  as  tutor  to  Arcadius,  son  of  and  implored  Sdeucns  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius.  The  emperor  one  her  husband.  A  war  ensued  between  the 
day  finding  Arsenius  instructing  his  son  in  a  Thradan  and  Syrian  manarchs  in  which  L^- 
standing  posture,  while  the  pnnce  remained  dmachus  lost  his  crown  and  lifia.  After  tins 
seated,  corrected  him  with  severity,  but  with  catastrophe  ArsinoA  sought  refoge  in  Oassan- 
80  MtUe  efiect,  that  Arcadius  soon  after  at^  dria,  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  where,  with  her  sona 
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bj  Lysimaohns,  she  remained  in  Beoority  fbr  m«it  of  the  crime,  that  the  honaeahonld  belong 
some  time.  Bat  Ptolemy  Gerauniu  hftying  aa-  to  another,  especially  if  it  be  a  dwelling-hoase, 
saasinated  Seleaona,  and  seized  the  crown  of  in  oocnpation  at  the  time.  Most  statates  on 
Macedonia,  became  desirona  of  gaining  Oaasan-  the  subject  establish  different  degrees  of  arson, 
dria,  and  getting  the  heirs  of  Lysimachns  into  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  (^nce;  to 
his  power.  Td  effect  these  objects  the  m<Hre  each  of  which  proportionate  penalties  are  af^ 
easily,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  hand  to  Arsinod,  fixed. — ^The  old  writers  speak  of  anon,  high- 
who  consented  to  accept  it.  Ko  sooner,  how-  way  robbery,  and  ravage  {aepopulatio  agrorum^ 
ever,  did  Oeraonos  find  himself  in  possession  as  hostile  acts,  borderinff  npon  treason,  all  of 
of  the  dty  than  he  cansed  the  helpless  of&pring  which  were  denied  benefit  of  clergy  at  common 
of  Lysimaohns  to  be  sliun  in  the  presence  of  law.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  arson  was  by 
their  mother.  The  disconsolate  Arsinod  now  statute  declared  to  be  high  treason,  and  Tisited 
fied  from  Oassandria  to  Samothrace,  whence  she  with  the  penalties  thereof.  It  has  always  been 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  the  coantry  of  her  birth,  punished  with  great  severity.  In  the  r^n  of 
Here  she  was  kinoly  received  by  her  brother  Edward  I.  the  incendiary  was,  by  a  kind  of  le» 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  king,  who  speedily  talionia,  burned  fdive.  Arson  is  still  a  capital 
became  enamored  of  her  and  made  her  his  offence  in  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United 
queen.  She  had  no  issue  by  Philadelphus.  States,  in  the  case  or  a  dwellinff-house  burned  in 
m.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  £uergetes,  mar-  the  night-time.  In  some  of  tbe  states  the  pen* 
ried  to  her  Inrother  Philopator.  whom  luie  ao-  tHij  of  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  less  pe- 
companied  to  the  war  agamst  Antiochus.  Af-  riod  of  time,  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
ter  her  return  to  Alexandria,  a  courtier  named  death.  Arson  of  a  less  heinous  character  is 
Philamon  put  her  to  death  by  order  of  the  punished  less  severely.  The  tend^icy  in  this 
kiuff.  But  her  murder  was  subsequently  aveng-  country  is  to  confine  the  punishment  of  death 
ed  by  her  friends,  who  killed  Philamon  and  to  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder, 
all  his  fiunfly.  This  queen  bore  Ptolemy  £pi-  ABT,  Fone  Abts.  Art  is  the  means  em- 
phanes  to  Philopator.  IV.  A  daughter  of  ployed  by  man  to  adapt  ensting  things  in  the 
rtolemy  sumamed  Auletes,  was  proclaimed  natural  world  to  his  material  necessities,  and  hia 
queen  by  the  Alexandrians  after  her  brother  intellectual  tastes.  Man  finds  himself  in  the 
Ptolemy  Dionysius  had  become  prisoner  to  world  without  food,  raiment,  or  habitation; 
CflBsar.  She  subsequently,  however,  fell  into  this  first  want  stimulates  his  invention,  and  out 
tiie  hands  of  tiie  conqueror^  was  carried  to  of  some  material  at  hand  he  constructs  an  im- 
Borne,  and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph.  Her  plement  to  secure  food ;  next  the  means  of  pro- 
deportment  while  passinff  through  that  cruel  duoingfire;  then  he  invents  cooking  utensils, 
ordeal  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  Boman  peo-  and  as  he  advances  in  dviliaation,  he  raises 
pie.  and  of  Oiesar,  who  presentiy  restored  her  cooking  into  an  art,  regulated  by  the  combined 
to  liberty,  and  permitted  ner  to  return  to  E^t  sciences  of  physiology  and  chemistry.  Thus 
Her  end  was  unfortunate.  Antony  at  the  msti-  he  invents  machinery  of  every  variety  to  carry 
gation  of  her  dster  Cleopatra,  had  her  taken  on  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  Me  by  art 
from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletna,  whither  For  instance,  the  Esquimaux*  hut  and  the  wig- 
ahe  had  fled  fbr  refuge,  and  barbarously  mur-  wam  of  the  North  American  Indian,  supply  the 
dered.  rude  want  of  shelter ;  but  with  the  increase  of 
ARSON,  in  criminal  law,  the  malidous  and  man's  abilities  and  resources,  necessity  and 
wilM  burning  of  the  house  of  another.  To  taste  urse  him  on  to  the  most  complicated  and 
constitute  the  offence  8  things  must  concur :  1.  beautifcd  structures.  The  first  munc  is  merely 
There  must  be  an  actual  consumption  by  fire  a  discordant  succession  of  sounds,  but  by  means 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  house  (which  com-  of  art  it  has  been  carried  to  the  most  perfect 
prebends  not  omy  the  dwelling  but  outhouses  harmonies.  In  the  same  way  the  savage  war^ 
appurtenant  thereto) ;  the  slightest  charring,  dance  has  been  converted  into  an  elegant  and 
but  not  the  scorching  of  the  wood,  is  enough,  health-promoting  exercise.  The  operation  of 
2.  The  house  burned  must  be  another's :  for  a  art  is  also  seen  in  the  indescribable  varieties  of 
man  to  bum  down  his  own  is  not  arson,  though  costume  with  which  man  from  time  to  time 
if  in  so  doing  he  set  fire  to  his  neigbbor'Si  it  is  has  disfigured  or  adorned  himself.  In  the  be- 
the  same  as  if  that  had  been  fired  in  the  first  sinning,  art  and  invention  are  synonymous;  for 
instance,  since  a  man  has  no  right  to  use  hia  mstance,  in  the  manufacture  of  glassware,  the 
own  property  to  the  ii\)ury  of  another's,  and  means  were  invented  by  the  aid  of  art ;  but  the 
is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  art  of  producing  those  wares  continues,  and  is 
of  his  acts.  8.  The  burning  must  be  malicious  improved  after  the  invention  has  been  per- 
and  wilful ;  if  it  result  from  accident,  or  mis-  fed»d. — ^The  mechanic  arts  are  those  which 
chance,  it  is  not  arson,  but  treq[>a8B.  These  comprehend  the  means  of  promoting  and  facili- 
rules  of  the  common  law  have,  however,  been  tating  the  necessities  of  existence.  The  fine 
modified  more  or  less  by  statute,  both  in  England  arts  begin  with  ornamentation.  A  canister  or 
and  America.  It  is  ipade  arson  to  bum  other  fiask  well  secured,  is  perfectiy  adapted  to  con- 
things,  such  as  comricks  in  England,  beside  tain  powder  with  safety ;  but  when  it  becomes 
houses ;  and  the  general  and  statutory  provi*  carved  or  embossed  with  emblems  of  the  hunt, 
nons  are  such  as  not  to  make  it  a  necessary  ele-  it  becomes  a  product  of  taste.  A  trov^  of  barik 
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00  placed  as  to  convey  water  from  one  point  to  the  Cologne  cathedral.  In  1851  Roman  Oatbolio 
another,  is  an  example  also  of  art ;  but  when  art-onions  were  set  on  foot,  and  at  the  synod  of 
the  Romans  built  their  fiunous  aqu^ucts,  with  Elberfdd,  in  1851,  the  question  of  Protestant  art- 
arch  upon  arch  stretching  for  nules  across  the  unions  was  agitated,  and  in  1868  several  evangel* 
countiy,  they  had  called  m  the  aid  not  merely  ical  societies  were  established.  All  these  various 
of  art,  but  of  fine  art,  and  that  on  a  very  srand  art-unions  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
and  noble  scale.  Bo  too  the  plainest  and  sim-  fine  arts  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  that  of 
plest  structure  to  protect  against  the  elements,  Diisseldor^  which  was  founded  in  1839,  anddur- 
might  be  used  as  a  place  for  divine  worship ;  ing  the  20  first  years  of  its  existence  laid  out  on 
but  when  the  Egyptians  and  the  Qrecians  built  an  average  $10,000  a  year  for  works  of  art,  as 
their  temples,  the  fine  arts  were  called  into  use  for  instance :  24  paintings  for  fdtars,  11  oil 
to  adorn  them  with  symbolic  carvings  and  paintings  for  pubhc  buildings,  including  the 
symmetrical  forms.  As  more  striking  exam-  frescoes  in  the  dty  hall  of  Elberfeld,  and  the 
pies  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  respect,  the  church  fresco  paintings  in  the  emperor's  hall  at  Aix-la- 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Oonstsntinople,  and  St.  Peter's  Chapelle.  Prom  Germany  the  idea  spread  over 
at  R<Kne,  may  serve.  In  these,  we  find  archi-  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  in  1884  found 
tecinre,  sculpture,  and  painting,  in  the  most  its  way  into  Great  Britain.  From  a  report 
daborate  and  ornate  combination,  only  com-  issued  in  1886  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
plete,  however,  when  we  have  also  the  cere-  house  of  commons,  we  take  tiie  following  re- 
mcmies  of  the  church  and  the  sublime  music  of  marks  i~^ 
religion.    Art  administers  to  the  necessities  of  **Thafe  Msoetotioiia,  tat  tfae  pnrehata  of  piotnns  to  be 

life,  while  in  addition  to  this  the  fine  arts  ad-  ^tdbated  by  lot,  form  one  of  the  tumy  instances  In  the 

aJ~  ^-i^^  ;*...^»«4-:«««i       an.«.  ««  ^:»«i:i.^^  ««  present  •«  or  the  idTantsges  of  combination.    The  smaU' 

dress  the  miagmaUon.      Thus  m  ClVlhzed  na-  Jess  of  the  contribnttonewqnlred  brings  together  a  large 

tions,  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  mass  of  snbserlbefs,  many  of  whom,  without  sndi  a  system 

intellect  and  fency,  we  find  the  fine  arts  enter-  of  Mwc^tion,  wonid  never  have  been  patrons  of  the  arts.*' 

ing  hugely  into  the  ornamentation  of  even  the  Some  time  after  the  appearance  of  this  report,  in 

most  common  as  well  as  the  greatest  objects.  1887,  anumberofgentlemen,  among  whom  were 

Each  of  these  is  treated  under  its  appropriate  Mr.  EwarL  M.  P.,  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 

head.     See  AsomfBOTUSB,  Dancino,  Music,  mittee  referred  to,  and  4  other  members  of 

Paibtiko,   and   Soulptubb.      See  also   JBa*  parliament,    established   the    '*  London    Art 

TEsnoa.  union,"  wnicb  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 

ART  AND  PART,  a  Scotch  law  term,  signify-  subscription,  which  in  188T  amounted  to  only 

ing  complicity  in  both  contrivance  and  perpe-  about  $600,  reached  in  1856  the  amount  of  about 

tiation  of  crime;   at  once  covering  our  own  $90,000.   The  success  of  the  London  art-union 

law  terms  accessory  and  principaL  has  given  rise  to  many  similar  associations  in  va- 

ART-UNION,  a  name  i^ven  to  societies  for  the  nous  towns  of  England,  and  also  to  an  association 

flnoouragement  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  purchase  of  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland, 

works  of  art  out  of  a  common  fund  raised  in  The  first  socie^  of  this  description  in  the  United 

small  subscriptions  or  shares,  and  their  distribu-  States  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1889  under 

tion  by  lot.     The   idea  originated  witb  M.  the  titie  of  the  ^*  American  Art  Union,"  and  was 

Hennin,  an  eminent  French  amateur,  who  in  in  active  existence  until  the  dose  of  1861.    In 

1814  founded  a  society  of  this  kind  in  Paris^  1849  it  had  18,960  members  and  an  income  of 

which  in  1816  was  merged  into  the  SaciSU  dM  $96,800.    It  distributed  that  year  1,010  works 

Miw  dm  Art$.     In  Germanv,  the  first  art-  of  art^  including  paintings^  bronzes,  eind  medals^ 

union  was   founded  at  Munich  in  1828,  by  and  also  18,960  engravings,  and  as  many  more 

DomenicoQuaglio,Stieler,  Peter  Hess,  and  other  sets  of  litiiographed  designs  in  outline.     Its 

artists.    TMs  union  has  more  than  8,000  mem-  operations  for  18  years  may  be  summed  up  as 

beri^  and  in  the  18  first  years  of  its  existence  follows :    Number   of  subscriptions,   89,610 : 

paid  on  an  average  $4,000  a  year  for  works  of  amount  of  receipts,  $468,858  20 ;  number  of 

art.    The  king  of  I^ussia  and  Alexander  von  paintings,  statuettes,  medals,  and  bronzes,  pur- 

Humboldt  took  an  active  part  in  the  establish-  chased  for  distribution,  4,402;  number  of  .en- 

ment  in  1828  of  the  Berlin  art-union.    Since  gravings,  indudin^  sets  of  prmts  and  litho- 

tbat  time,  Dresden  and  Leipsio  have  followed  graphed  outlinee  given  to  its  members,  166,767. 

the  example:  indeed,  art-unions  have  spread  all  During  the  last  8  years  it  also  fbmished  toeadi 

over  Germany,  until  at  this  moment  there  are  60  of  its  subscribers  an  illustrated  monthly  publi- 

in  active  operation.    In  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Bres-  cation  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 

lao,  Stettin,  te.,  fine  inlleries  of  art  are  con-  and  also  to  art  news  and  essays,  and  criticisms 

nected  with  them.    In  Bremen,  a  fine  hall  has  on  art  subjects.    The  close  of  the  American 

been  built  for  the  use  of  the  art-union.  TheDOs-  art-union  in  1861  was  exdusivdy  owins   to 

eeidorf  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  art-unions,  the  interference  of  the  law  in  the  state  of  New 

the  Pmgue  art-union  under  the  direction  of  York  with  the  system  of  distribution  by  lottery. 

Count  Franz  Thun,  the  Austrian  art-union,which  The  same  dlfficultv  existed  in  England  in  refer- 

wasestabl]shedinl860,independentiyoftheyi-  ence  to  the  London  art-union;   but  there  it 

enna  art-union,  all  pay  mucn  attention  to  mon-  has  been  obviated  bv  a  new  act  of  parliament, 

umentaland  architectural  act  The  Cologne  art-  It  seems  that  in  New  York  a  similar  act  could  not 

unioQ  takai  an  aotive  part  in  the  compl^ion  of  be  passed  without  a  change  of  the  constitution* 
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ABTA  (andentljr  Ambnuna  and  Ambradiu  however,  on  retiring  after  the  death  of  the 

Sinus),  a  golf  and  town  of  Albania,  on  the  bonn-  doke  of  Enghien,  made  place  again  for  Artand, 

dary  line  between  Turkey  and  Greeoe.   The  gulf  who  remained  in  Rome  until  1806,  when  he 

is  25  miles  long  tfnd  frcnn  4  to  10  wide.    The  was  appointed  charge  d'affiiires  at  Florence.    In 

entrance  is  narrow,  of  about  half  a  mile  general  1807  he  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  frus- 

width.    The  gulf  is  surrounded  with  high  land,  trate  Napoleon^s  ambitious  designs  upon  Tus- 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  cany,  and  was  recalled.    In  1880  ne  retired  firom 

small  town  of  Preyesa^  and  on  the  south  is  the  public  life,  and.  itt4be  same  year,  he  was  elected 

town  of  Yonitza.    The  rivers  Luro  and  Arta  Ijonorary  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 

fk>w  into  the  gulf;  they  are  only  navigable  for  tions  in  the  plaoe  of  the  marq^uis  de  YilledeuiL 

boats.    The  little  town  of  Arta,  from  which  the  ARTAXATA,  an  ancient  city,  on  the  Aras, 

gulf  takes  its  name,  is  about  7  miles  up  the  68  miles  8.  8.  £.  of  Erivan,  formerly  the  ouii> 

river.    It  is  governed  by  a  Bey,  and  is  in  the  tal  of  Armenia,  and  now  in  ruins.    It  was  de- 

pashalic  of  Tannma.    It  was  stormed  by  Marco  stroyed  with  fire  by  the  Roman  general  Gor- 

jBozzaris  in  1828  during  the  war  of  independ-  bulo,  but  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who  called  it 

ence,  and  has   never   recovered   its   former  Keromia.    In  A.  D.  870  it  was  taken  by  the 

prosperity.    A  bridge  built  by  the  Venetians  Persians,  who  partially  destroyed  it  and  carried 

over  the  river  still  remains;  it  is  200  yards  into  captivity  most  of  its  inhabitants.    InA.D, 

long,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  above  the  450  a  fsunous  council  was  held  here^  at  which 

river  is  100  feet    The  gulf  abounds  with  sar-  the  ^triaroh  Jo6q>h  presided, 

dines.  AkTAXERXES,  or  Abtozxbxbb,  a  Per^iaa 

ARTABAinJS,  a  native  of  Hyrcania^  who  compound  word,  s^ifving,  according  to  Qerod- 

assassinated  Xerxes,  and  incited  one  of  his  sons  otoa,  ^^  CP^t  warrior,*'  and  the  title  of  several 

to  kill  another  in  order  that  he  mi^t  then  kill  Persian  kings.      I.  Abtazibzk8  I.,  sumamed 

the  survivor  and  seize  the  crown.    He  fiuled  in  Longunanus,  according  to  some  authorities.  <hi 

the  attempt  to  murder  the  second  son,  and  was  account  of  one  of  his  arms  being  longer  toan 

killed  himself.  the  other,  or,  according  to  others,  oa  account  of 

ARTABAZUS,  son  of  Phamaoes,  a  Perdan  the  uncommon  sice  of  his  hands.    He  was  the 

who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.   He  com-  8d  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  and  was  brought  to  the 

manded  a  division  at  Platna.    After  the  defeat^  Persian  throne  by  the  assassination  of  his  firiher 

he  led  his  men  by  forced  marches  to  Byzantium,  and  elder  brother  Darius  by  Artabanns  (465 

whence  he  transported  to  Asia  the  remnant  of  it  B.  O.X  the  captson  of  the  guard.    Artaxerxes 

which  cold,  fatigue,  and  the  sword,  had  spared,  nearly  shared  the  same  fiite  by  the  same  hand, 

ARTALI,  GiusxFPX,  a  brave   soldier  and  but  the  attempt  being  discovered,  the  dagger 

celebrated  duellist,  was  bom  at.  Mazara,  in  of  the  son  avenged  the  double  murder  of  nis 

8icily,  and  died  at  Naples,  in  1679,  aj^  51.  house,  and  sav^  his  own  life.     Troubles  in 

He  was  knitted  for  his  bravery  during  the  Bactria,  excited  by  his  elder  brother  Hystaspea, 

mem  of  Oandia  by  the  Turks,  and  on  his  return  immediately  engaged  his  attention.    Meanwhile 

to  Europe  was  much  noticed  by  several  princes^  Eg7Pt|  which  lutd  been  a  Persian  province  ever 

the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  emperor  Leo-  since  its  reduction  by  Gyrus  (585  JB.  €.),  seized 

pold  among  others.     His  skill  as  a  duellist  upon  the  &vorable  opportunity,  and,  for  the  dd 

gained  him  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  du  Bang,  time,  revolted  against  the  Persian  yoke.    The 

He  cultivated  a  literary  taste^  and  wrote  several  aid  a^orded  by  the  Athenians  to  Egypt  rendered 

poems.  this  struggle  more  severe  and  protracted  than 

ARTAUB^  Nicolas  Louis,  a  French  scholar  the  former  two.     Artaxerxes  at  length  com- 

born  at  Pans  in  1794 ;  was,  under  the  restora-  pelled  the  Athenians  to  evacuate  Egypt,  leaving 

tion,  one  of  the  professors  at  the  college  Louia  it  then  a  matter  of  small  difficulty  to  reduce  it 

le  wand,  when,  oa  account  of  his  liberal  opin-  to  sulgeotion.    The  Athenians,  however,  onoe 

ions,  he  was  requested  to  discontinue  his  ser-  in  arms,  continued  the  struggle  on  their  own 

vices.    After  the  revolution  of  1880  he  became  account  under   Oimon  witn  various    success^ 

inspector  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  inspector-  until  Cimon  being  suddenly  out  off  by  disease, 

general,  cbevalier,  and  officer  of  the  legion  a  peace  was  concluded,  having  for  its  ba&is  the 

of  honor.    He  is  the  author  of  an  essay  on  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  Ionian  independ- 

the  poetical  genius  of  the  10th  centurv,  and  of  ence,  and  imposing  humiliating  restricticMis  on 

translations  of  8ophocle8,  and  Euripides,  the  the  naval  mov«nents  of  the  Persians.    The 

comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  0»sar's  Com*  reign    of  Artaxerxes   lasted    for   89   yeara^ 

mentaries.     In  1840  the  French  government  when  it  was  ended  by  his  death  (4^5  B.  0,\ 

sent  him  to  Alffiers  to  report  on  the  condition  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  acm.  Xerxes  II. 

of  public  schools  in  the  colony.  The  reign  of  Artoxerxes  is  mostly  filled  with  the 

ARTAUD  DE  MONTOR,  Albxib  FBAirgois,  exciting  struggles  of  Baotria  and  Egypt  above 

chevalier,  a  French  diplomatist  and  author,  bom  mentioned,  but  during  such  intervals  of  peace  as 

at  Paris  in  1772,  died  in  1840,  was  for  many  were  permitted  to  him,  he  gave  his  attention  to 

years  the  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at  the  improvement  of  the  pofitical  and  social  con- 

Rome,  and  became  the  biographer  of  the  pope,  dition  of  his  subjects.    His  memory  is  preserved 

Pius  yn.    For  some  time  he  was  superseded  in  history  as  a  prince  of  anuaUe  manners,  and 

inhisdiplomatic mission byChateaubriand, who,  noble  and  genooos  chanofcer.    The  Peratau 
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dynaatj  was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened,  fiOed  through  the  nnakilM  management  of  his 
howeyer,  in  liis  reign.  He  refosed,  doubtless  general,  Pharnabazos.  Twelve  years  later  he 
from  politic  considerations,  to  take  any  part  in  renewed  the  attempt  with  the  same  result.  He 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  commenced  married  2  of  his  own  daughters,  and  put  to  death 
during  his  reign,  although  solicited  both  by  his  eldest  son,  having  detected  him  in  a  con- 
Athens  and  Sparta.  Artazerzes,  on  the  an-  spiraoy,  and  was  succeeded  at  his  death  (which 
thorify  of  Josephos,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  occurred  860  B.  0.,  after  a  reign  of  i6  years) 
book  of  EsdraS)  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  his  son  Ochus.  HI.  Oohns,  on  his  accession, 
the  Ahasnems  mentioned  in  Esther,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Artazerzes.  He  was  the 
*<  reigned  from  India  even  into  Ethiopia,  8d  son  of  Artazerzes  11.  He  is  remarkable  in 
over  one  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  prov-  history  for  his  cruelty  and  lack  of  prindple. 
incea,"  U.  Abtaxbrzss,  sumamed  Ifoemon,  The  principal  event  of  his  reign  was  the  cawr 
on  aoooant  of  his  good  memory,  was  eldest  son  plete  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  power,  and  its 
of  Darioa  II.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  subjugation  to  the  Persian  throne  (8&4  B.  0.). 
his  father  405  B.  0.  His  younger  brother  But  it  is  recorded  that  he  treated  the  EgyptiBSi 
Gyrus,  governor  of  Asia  Ifinor,  claimed  the  religion  with  such  great  disrespect  in  his  triumph, 
fbiooBy  an  the  ground  that  he  was  the  first-bom  that  on  his  return  into  his  own  country  he  was 
of  his  father  after  his  accession,  and  rused  a  assassinated  by  an  Egyptian.  This  may  not  be 
revolt  in  his  own  favor.  Artazerzes  queUed  true.  The  time  of  ms  death  is  generally  set 
the  revolt^  took  Gyrus  prisoner,  but  spared  him  down  888  B.  G. 

fromdeathatthesolicitattonof  his  mother,  and  ARTEDI,  Pbteb,  a   Swedish   physician,  a 

'  restored  him  to  the  procuratorship  of  Asia  contemporary  and  intimate  of  limudus,  who 

IGnor.    Gyrus,  untouched  by  gratitude,  raised  bequeathed  to  him  his  literary  property.  He 

anewoonspiraoy,  which,  under  the  command  of  is  known  as  a  diligent  writer  on  fossils  and 

Olearohus,  fought  at  Gunaza,  where  both  Gyrus  quadrupeds,  and  the  works  on  these  snl^ects, 

and  Olearchus  were  slain,  and  from  which  point  which  he  intended  to  publish,  were  completed 

oomuMnoed  the  famous  retreat,  loiown  in  histo-  by  his  friends,  under  the  titles  of  Bibliotheoa 

ry  as  ^'the  retreat  of  tiie  Ten  Thousand,"  and  so  Mhthyologieaj  and  FhilMophia  lelUhuologica. 

Artazerzes  was  put  into  quiet  possession  of  the  He  was  drowned  at  Leyd^,  1786,  in  his  80th 

Persian  throne  (401  B.  G).    O^or  a  full  aeoonnt  year. 

of  this  ezpedition  of  Gyros,  see  the  ^^Anabasis"  of  ABTEMTDORUS  of  Ephbbub,  a  Greek  geog- 
Xenopfaon.)  This  eQq>edition,  so  disastrous  to  rapher  who  fiourished  partly  in  the  1st  and 
the  oonspiracy,  was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  a  partly  in  the  2d  century  B.  G.  He  is  said  to 
war  wMoh  immediately  after  broke  out  be-  have  travelled  in  Iberia,  and  Gaul,  to  have  cir- 
tween  Persia  and  Laoed»mon.  The  position  onmnavigated  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  have 
which  the  Lacedsamonians  had  assumed  in  the  made  voyages  in  the  Red  sea  and  the  Indian 
eipedition  by  Gyrus  was  an  abundant  occasion  ocean,  that  he  might  acquire  a  perfect  knowl- 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Ar-  edge  of  those  countries  and  seas,  and  be  able 
tazerzes.  Agesilaus,  long  of  Lacedflsmon,  was  to  correct  the  errors  which  former  gecjeraphers 
placed  by  the  ephori  in  command  of  the  Spartan  had  fSdIen  into  in  describing  them.  The  great 
forcee  in  Asia.  At  the  most  critical  period  of  work  in  which  he  embodied  the  fruits  of  his 
the  sKpedition,  Just  as  AgesUaus^  convinced  of  travels  and  observations  consisted  origmally  of 
the  internal  weakness  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  11  books.  All  of  these  have  perished,  save  the 
was  preparing  a  descent  nnon  the  very  heart  of  fragments  and  extracts  that  Strabo,  Mardon, 
the  empire,  he  was  coderea  home  by  the  ephori  and  other  ancient  writers  have  preserved, 
to  defend  the  country  from  a  powerful  league  ARTEMIS,  one  of  the  superior  divinities  of 
which  had  been  formed  throu^  the  intrigues  the  Greeks,  corresponding  with  the  Diana  of  the 
of  Artazerzes  with  the  Athenians,  byappeuing  Romans.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  she  was  the 
to  their  hatred  of  the  Spartan  influence  among  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter^  and  Iieto(Latona),and 
the  Grecian  states.  This  enabled  Artazerzes  to  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo^  oom  with  him  at  Delos. 
give  a  successful  issue  to  the  war  wi^  Laoeda-  like  her  brother,  she  is  armed  with  a  bow, 
mon,  ripened  the  combmation  of  the  Grecian  quiver,  and  arrows^  and  sudden  deaths  of  women 
states  against  Lacediemon,  and  so  hastened  the  are  ascribed  to  her  darts.  In  the  Trman  war 
decline  of  the  Spartan  power.  Overwhelmed  she  sides  with  the  Trcjana,  quarrels  with  Hera, 
by  these  accumulated  foes,  Sparta  consented  to  who  takes  the  bow  ttom  her  back,  and  beats 
the  humiliating  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887  B.  G.),  her  with  it  She  is  unmarried,  and  a  paragon 
in  which  she  resigned  every  thing  at  which  the  of  chastity.  She  slays  Orion  with  her  arrows, 
conspiracy  of  Gyms  had  in  the  outset  aimed,  and  changes  Actcson  into  a  stag  because  he  es- 
thongh  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  less  disad-  pied  her  badiing.  In  conjunction  with  her 
vantc^geous  to  Sparta  than  to  the  other  states,  brother,  she  slew  the  children  of  IHobe,  who 
£vagoras,refiQsing  his  assent  to  the  treaty  which  had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto. — ^The 
yielded  up  Oyprus  to  the  Persian  power,  made  Arcadian  Artemis  was  a  goddess  of  the  nymphs, 
a  resiatance  of  10  years,  and  finally  succumbed.  She  hunts  on  the  Taygetan  mountains,  and  was 
Artazerzes  nezt  prosecuted  a  war  against  the  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  4  stags,  with  golden  ant- 
Qadosii,  in  person,  and  rendered  them  tributary,  lers. — The  Taurian  Artemis  was  a  goddess  hoe- 
He  nezt  turned  hia  foroes  against  I^sypt,  but  tOe  to  strangws,  who  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
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all  sQoh  people  aa  were  thrown  on  the  coast  of  ire.  Arteriea  earry  blood  fh>m  the  heart  to 
TauriB.  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  brought  her  every  organ  in  the  body,  and  veins  bring  back 
ima^  to  Greece  with  them.  The  Taarian  Ar-  the  blo<d  from  every  organ  to  the  heart — 
temis  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  Boys  scoorg-  There  are  two  complete  rounds  ci  circulation  in 
ed  themselves  at  ner  altar,  until  it  was  covered  the  human  body,  <me  termed  pulmonary,  and 
with  blood. — ^The  Ephedan  Artemis,  commonly  the  other  general  or  systemic  In  one,  the 
known  as  Diana  of  the  Epheaiana,  was  entirely  blood  is  carried  ftom  the  heart  into  the  lungs, 
oriental  Her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  she  to  be  there  purified  by  the  exhalation  of  car- 
was  represented  aa  many  breasted.  Artemis  bonic  aeidgaa,  and  the  inhalation  of  pure  air,  and 
was  also  identified  with  Selene,  the  moon,  by  then  returned  to  the  heart  for  general  oircula- 
the  Greeks.  She  is  represented  as  a  huntress,  tion  and  nutrition.  The  pulmonary  arteriea, 
tall,  and  nimble.  Her  hair  is  partly  tied  up,  therefore,  carry  impure  blood  from  the  heart  to 
and  partly  flows  down  her  back ;  the  well-  the  lungs,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  return  pure 
shaped  legs  are  bare  to  tj^e  knees.  Her  attri-  blood  to  the  heart.  In  the  general  drculatioa 
butee  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a  thia  order  is  reversed;  the  arteries  c(»vey  pure 
spear,  and  stag,  on  which  she  sometimes  rides  blood  to  all  the  organa,  and  the  veUis  return 
cross-legged,  and  hunting  hounds.  dark,  impure  blood  to  the  heart,  to  be  again 

ARTEMISIA,  a  queen  of  Halicamassos,  who  sent  through  the  lungs  for  purification  andr^ 

was  contemporary  with  Xerxes.    As  a  vassal  ffeneration. — Arteries  and  veins  are  somewhat 

of  the  Persian  crown,  she  joined  the  expedition  different  in  structure.    The  walls  of  arteriea 

of  that  monarch  against  Greece,  with  a  squadron  are  rdativdy  strong  and  elastic,  remaining  firm, 

of  5  ships.    Before  the  battie  of  Salamis  she  cylindrioal,  and  open,  when  divided,  while  the 

made  herself  conspicuous  by  the  wisdom  of  wallsofvdns  are  thin,  and  easily  collapse  when 

her  counsel,  and  in  that  battle  she  made  her*  empty.    The  walls  of  arteries  are  composed  ol 

self  still  more  conspicuous  by  her  skill   and  8  coi^  the  middle  coat  being  very  strong,  the 

valor.     She  became  enamored  of  a  young  others  membranous  and  less  elastic. — ^The  arte- 

Abydaan  named  Dardanus,  who  did  not  re-  riee  pulsate  in  every  part  of  the  body,  as  the 

ciprocate  her  affection.    This  so  enrssed  her  heart  impels  new  volumes  of  blood  through 

that  she  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  had  his  them  at  every  pulsation.    They  terminate  in 

eyes  put  out;  but  afterward  regretting   her  minute  capillary  vessels,  which  siq[>ply  the  or- 

crueltv,  she  consulted  an  orade  as  to  how  she  gans  with  new  blood,  and  then  pass  into  the 

should  make  atonement  for  her  crime,  where-  veins  to  carry  off  the  impure  blood  returned  in 

on  the  orade   commanded  her  to  hasten  to  exchange.    The  terminations  of  the  arteries  are 

Leucas,  and  cast  herself  into  the  sea,  which  termed  arterial  ci^iUaries,  and  the  beginnings 

mandate  she  obeyed. — ^Abtemibia.  the  widow  of  the  veins,  venous  capillaries,  the  word  oapu* 

and  successor  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Oaria,  cde-  lary  in  both  cases  denoting  the  hair^ike  iue- 

brated  for  the  excessive  grief  which  she  mani-  ness  of  these  minute  vessels — ^Bloodis  impelled 

fested  at  his  loss.    She  employed  the  most  through  the  arteries  by  the  contractions  of  the 

doquent  rhetoridans  of  Greece  to  pronounce  heart,  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  the  natural 

panegyrics  in  his  honor,  and  raised  a  magnifi-  elastidtv  ^  the  arterial  walls,  as  it  pzoceeds; 

cent  monument  to  his  memory  at  Halicamassus,  but  in  the  veins  the  blood  is  forced  onward  by 

She  is  even  said  to  have  mingled  tiie  ashes  of  the  pressure,  and  the    movements    oi  con- 

her  idol  with  her  wine,  and  to  have  made  this  tiguous  organs  on  tiie  walls  of  the  veins,  and 

beverage  her  daily  drink,  that  die  might  the  also  by  a  partial  vacuum  and  power  of  suction 

sooner  die  and  meet  him.  in  the  heart  itself^  produced  by  the  alternate 

ARTEMISIUM,  the  name  of  several  phioes  emptying  and  filling  of  the  anrides  and  ventri- 

in  andent  geography.    The  most  important  <^  des  oi  either  dde.    The  movement  of  the  blood 

them  is  the  northwn  coast  and  promontory  of  witiiin  the  vdns  is  not  so  vigorous,  however, 

EutKBa,  off  which  the  Greek  ships  fought  wil^  and  valves  are  placed  in  many  parts  to  check 

the  fieet  of  Xerxes,  480  B.  G.    The  name  is  the  backward  flow,  which  may  at  times  arise 

derived  from  a  temple  of  Artemis,  or  Diana.  taua  want  of  external  pressure,  or  sufladent 

ARTEMON.  I.  A  theologian  who  flourish-  central  and  internal  suction  to  carry  it  steadily 
ed  about  A.  D.  220,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  forward.  No  vdves  exist  in  arteries,  as  no 
sect  called  the  Artemonitea,  who  hdd  that  such  badcward  flow  oconm,  except  at  the 
Ohrist  was  a  mere  man,  only  better  than  other  month  of  the  aorta,  where  a  temporary  back- 
men  by  his  superior  virtues.  The  doctrine  of  ward  flow  occurs,  as  the  left  ventride  expands 
the  Artemonites  was  later  revived  by  Paul  of  to  receive  a  new  supply  of  blood  from  the  left 
Samosata,  and  many  others  have  taught  it,  auride  above. — ^Arteries  are  subject  to  disease 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  present  day.  II.  A  and  dilatations  which  form  pulsatinff  tumors 
painter  of  some  note  near  the  time  of  Alexander  of  a  dangerous  kind,  technically  called  ^'  anen- 
the  Great.  IIL  A  sculptor,  who,  according  to  risma."  llie  wounds  of  arteries  tfre  also  very 
Pliny,  made  statues  for  the  palace  of  the  OsBsars.  dangerous,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  th^ 

ARTERT.    Arteries  and  veins  are  two  or-  blo<^  gushes  fix>m  the  wound.     The  pioner 

ders  of  blood-vessels  which  unite  in  their  pe*  modes  of  stopping  hemorrhage  from  a  wounded 

ripheral  extremities  called  capilWy  vessels,  and  artery  are  pressure,  twisting  of  the  bleeding 

also  in  the  heart,  which  is  tiidr  common  cen-  vessel,  and  Bgature  above  the  wound. 
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ARTESIAN  WELIJ9^  These  aio  so  named  France,  tihe  quantity  of  water  they  sapply  being 
from  the  proyinoe  of  Artoia  in  France,  anciently  found  anffioient  to  ran  heavv  machinery. — ^These 
I  railed  Arteeiom,  in  which  they  have  for  a  long  wells  are  particalarly  valnable  in  a  region 
^  time  been  in  oae.  They  appear  to  have  been  Where  water  is  difficult  to  be  (fbtuned.  Upon 
known  to  the  andenta,  being  occasionally  al-  arid  plains  and  prairies  on  limestone  forma'*' 
laded  to  by  some  of  their  writers.  The  Chi-  dons  through  which  the  surface  water  soon 
neae  also  used  them  at  an  early  period.  Arte-  finds  its  way  and  is  lost,  they  are  of  great  im- 
siaa  wells  are  small  holes  sunk  in  the  earth  by  portance.  The  natives  of  some  parts  of  the 
boring,  through  which  currents  of  water,  stru<j:  desert  of  Sahara  have  sunk  them  witii  success 
at  great  depths,  rise  toward  the  surface,  and  to  the  depth  of  1,200  feet.  Their  successful  in* 
sometimes  flow  over.  Water  thus  pressed  up  troduction  in  the  dry  limestone  region  of  AJa- 
most  have  its  source  in  some  more  elevated  bama,  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  tiieir  gene- 
lands,  and  be  confined  in  the  strata  of  rock,  ral  use  in  similar  localities  throu^out  tiie  west- 
throi4rh  which  it  has  percolated;  precisely  as  era  states. — ^From  the  great  depth,  at  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  below  the  surface,  currents  of  water  are  reached,  their  suppUes 
and  ia  pressed  up  into  our  houses  to  a  height  may  be  regarded  as  permanent,  provided  so 
nearly  equal  to  that  at  which  the  pipes  many  wells  are  not  sunk  in  the  same  ndghbor- 
oommenoed.  Water  finds  its  way  down  into  hood  as  to  endanger  exhausting  the  lai^est 
the  earth  by  flowing  into  the  crevices  and  redervoirs.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  it  is  ob- 
chasms  of  the  rooks,  and  by  percolating  through  served  that  the  h«ght  to  which  tiie  waters  rise, 
the  porous  strata.  In  a  region  of  Umestone  diminishes  as  the  number  of  the  wells  is  in- 
rocks  it  hollows  out  for  itself  its  own  bed,  by  creased.  In  1888,  the  supply  of  water  from 
dissolving  the  limestone,  and  even  in  this  way  them  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  gallons  ddly, 
produces  great  caves.  The  large  streams  that  and  in  1851  at  nearly  double  the  amount  and 
flow  through  these,  and  the  innumerable  little  the  average  annual  liall  of  the  hdght  of  the 
subterranean  rivulets  circulate  between  the  lay*  water  is  about  2  feet.  But  in  cases  of  single 
ers  of  rock,  seeking  constantiy  lower  levels.  weUs,  the  supply  of  water  or  l^e  height  to 
When  forced  by  the  pressure  behind,  they  are  which  it  rises  is  seldom  known  to  vary.  One 
pushed  up  through  any  apertures  they  meet,  or  at  Lill^rs  (Pas  de  Calais)  has  been  in  steady  op- 
that  are  opened  for  them,  and  flow  out  as  eration  since  the  year  1126.  By  their  depth, 
springs  or  as  artesian  weUs.  To  sink  a  well  of  also,  the  water  brought  upis  warmer  than  that 
this  land,  therefore,  with  &  reascmable  prospect  found  near  the  surface.  This  increase  of  tem- 
of  bringing  up  a  supply  of  water,  it  is  essential  perature  with  the  depth  takes  place  at  different 
that  the  spot  selected  should  be  of  a  lower  level  rates  in  different  places.  At  raris,  where  the 
than  other  lands  in  the  vidnity,  thou^  these  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  is  10^.6  C.= 
higher  lands  may  be  several  miles  off  The  51*^  F.,  the  water  of  the  artesian  well  of  Gre- 
strata  of  rock  also  should  be  inclined  toward  nolle  is  82^  F.  from  a  depth  of  1,797  feet,  which 
the  lower  level ;  for  if  the  dip  should  be  in  the  is  about  1^  F.  for  every  58  feet  deep.  At  St 
opposite  direction,  the  {nrobability  is  that  the  Loais,  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  1,615 
waters  would  find  their  way  down  the  slope  feet  is  18^.18  F.  higher  than  the  mean  tempera- 
instead  of  across  the  layers.  In  almost  all  ture  at  the  surface,  making  the  increase  1^  F. 
groups  of  stratified  rooks,  some  of  the  strata  for  every  68.8  feet  descent.  At  Charleston.  S. 
are  impermeable  to  water ;  down  these  the  C,  the  temperatmre  of  the  water  at  the  surface 
waters  must  fiow  as  upon  a  tight  fioor.  Ina  is  68^  F.;  at  500  feet  it  is  73^5  F.;  atl,000feet, 
region  of  nnstratified  rocks,  or  where  the  strata  84^ ;  and  at  1,106  feet,  88^.  The  average  rate 
are  greatly  disturbed,  and  lie  in  irregular  posi-  of  increase  is  about  1^  F.  for  every  52|  feet,  as 
tions,  much  uncertainty  must  attend  the  sink-  stated  by  Prof.  Hume,  of  the  state  military 
ing  of  these  welb.  But  by  going  to  very  great  academy. — Tl^  hot  springs  that  flow  out  to  the 
depths,  wherever  the  surfiAce  is  lower  than  that  surfece  in  many  parts  of  uie  world,  are  natural 
of  the  country  around,  there  is  a  strong  proba*  artesian  wells  rising  firom  great  depths.  In 
bility  of  striking  water  that  has  its  source  at  a  Virginia  these  fringe  are  found  along  the  lines 
higher  level.  Underground  currents  are  met  of  great  feults  or  breaks  in  the  stratification  of 
with  frequently  at  different  depths,  confined  be-  the  rocks,  by  which  formations,  usually  sepa- 
tween  different  strata  of  rock,  and  having  no  rated  by  thousands  of  feet,  are  brought  into 
connection  with  each  other.  If  the  first  sup-  contact  with  each  other. — Warm  waters  obtain- 
plies  strack  do  not  rise  to  the  dedred  height,  ed  by  artesian  weUs  have  been  applied  to  use- 
the  boring  is  continued  in  search  of  others  be-  ftil  purposes  connected  with  manufecturing. 
k>w  that  will  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  They  are  especially  valuable  where  pure  water 
head  of  water  is  at  so  high  an  elevation,  that  of  a  uniformly  warm  temperature  is  required, 
the  column  bursts  forth  from  the  ground  as  a  In  WUrtemberg,  large  manufactories  are  warmed 
fountain,  throwing  up  a  oontinual  jet  d^ean.  by  the  water  l^ing  sent  through  them  in  metal- 
The  principle  is  precisely  that  of  our  artificial  lie  pipes.  A  constant  temperature  of  47^  is 
feuntains.  By  raising  the  water  above  the  sur-  thus  maintained  when  the  temperature  without 
'fiioe  in  a  pipe,  and  letting^  it  flow  over,  conve*  is  at  zero.  Hospitals  and  greenhouses  are  also 
nient  water-power  is  obtained.  Arteman  wells  kept  warm  in  the  same  manner. — The  strata  of 
are  applied  to  this  purpose  at  many  localities  in  daysi  sands,  and  limestones^  which  fenn  the 
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teitiaiT'  banns  of  London  and  Paris,  are  partioa-  was  oommenoed  in  the  spring  of  1849,  800  feet 
larly  well  arraajsed  for  ftarnishing  water  by  distant  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  420 
artesian  wells.  OoTering  areas  of  many  square  ^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  car- 
miles,  the  slope  of  the  strata  is  toward  the  oen-  boniferons  limestone  formation.  An  interesting 
tre  of  the  basin,  and  here,  at  the  depth  to  whioh  accoant  of  its  progress  is  given  by  A.  Litton, 
these  reach,  the  waters  most  collect  in  large  M.  D.,  in  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
quantities.  The  strata,  moreover,  are  not  diffi-  Boienoe  of  8t  Lonia,"  vol.  i,  no.  1, 1867.  The 
cult  to  penetrate  by  boring.  In  these  basins  boring  from  the  bottom  of  an  open  well  SO  feet 
are  concentrated  the  greatest  number  and  the  deep,  was  continaed  by  hand  power  through 
most  expensive  of  these  wells.  That  of  Gre-  219  feet  of  calcareous  strata,  the  diameter  of 
ndle  in  the  Paris  basin  is  famous  as  the  deepest  the  bore  bemg  9  inches.  In  Sept  1860,  steam 
among  them.  It  was  commenced  in  1888  with  power  was  employed.  In  Sept.  1861,  the  bore 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  water  at  1,200  or  was  contractea  at  the  dq>th  of  467  feet  to  81 
1,600  feet,  in  the  secondary  sreen  sand  forma-  inches.  In  April,  1862,  the  sinking  was  8tq>pea 
tion,  whioh  underiies  tiie  chalk — Ihe  uppermost  a  few  weeks  to  enlarge  the  bore  of  the  first  80 
member  of  this  series.  The  boring  was  com-  feet  to  16  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
menced  with  an  anger  of  1  foot  difuneter.  At  a  large  pump  and  testing  we  water.  The  ^re 
600  feet  it  was  reduced  to  9  inches;  at  1,100  was  then  enlarged  to  6|  inches,  from  the  depth 
feet  to  7^  inches;  and  at  1,800  feet  to  6  inches,  of  467  feet  to  1,060  feet,  and  a  4-inch  tube  pot 
Tears  pi»9ed  as  this  work  went  slowly  on  under  in  to  hold  up  the  shales  of  the  last  160  feet, 
the  dlrectioh  of  the  government.  By  various  The  sinking  was  then  continued  with  a  8}-inoh 
accidents  it  was  retarded  for  months  at  a  time,  bore  till  Mardi  12,  1864,  when  the  depth  of 
At  the  depth  of  1,264  feet,  the  tubing  broke  2,199  feetwas  reached,  and  the  work  stopped  in 
off,  and  fell  with  270  feet  of  rods  to  the  bottom  silicioas  and  clayey  beds  belonging  to  the  lower 
of  the  hole.  Fifteen  months  were  spent  in  Silurian  formation.  The  strata  penetrated  were 
breaking  these  and  extracting  them  in  pieces,  alternatinff  limestones,  shales,  sandstones,  with. 
At  1,600  feet  the  gorernment  would  have  aban-  a  few  beds  of  chert  rode  and  marls,  which, 
doned  the  enterprise,  but  for  the  urgent  appeals  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard,  of  the  state  gedogical 
of  M.  Arago.  It  was  continued  till,  on  Feb.  26,  survey,  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Ohemunr 
1841,  at  the  depth  of  1,792  feet,  the  boring  rod  group,  the  Hudscm.  river  slates,  and  the  Black 
suddenly  penetrated  the  arch  of  rock  over  the  river  and  Trenton  limestones.  Below  these, 
subterranean  waters,  and  fell  several  yards.  In  fh>m  1,616  feet,  is  a  stratum,  about  100  feet 
a  few  hours  the  water  rose  to  the  suiffice  in  an  thick,  of  a  white  soft  sandstone,  which  appears 
immense  volume,  and  with  great  violence,  to  be  liie  water-bearing  stratum.  This  comes 
bringing  up  sand  and  mud.  To  chedc  the  sup-  to  the  smrfaoe  in  the  counties  to  the  west  and 
ply,  it  has  oeen  found  necessary  to  raise  a  ver-  south  of  St.  Louis,  dipping  toward  the  dty. 
tical  pipe  many  feet  into  the  air,  in  whioh  the  The  water  is  discharged  through  a  20-inch  pipo 
water  rises  and  flows  over.  Its  temperature  is  bolted  to  the  rock,  and  flows  aver  regularly  at 
vniformly  82°  F.  The  extreme  depth  is  1,806  the  rate  of  76  ^ons  per  minute.  Its  tem- 
leet  The  water  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  flows  perature  is  78^.4  F.  The  mean  temperature  of 
at  the  rate  <^  600,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  This  the  place  being  66^.22  F.,  the  increase  to  the 
is  the  well  that  is  made  use  of  for  warming  the  depth  of  1,616  feet  is  equal  to  1°  F.  for  every 
hospitals  at  Grenelle. — A  deeper  well  than  this  88.8  feet  of  descent  Tne  water  proves  to  to 
was  completed  at  Eissingen  in  Bavaria  in  1860.  unfit  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes,  having 
It  is  1,690  feet  in  sandstones,  160  in  magnesian  a  strong  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
limestone  (Zeohstein),  and  1881  in  rook  salt,  salty  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  at  47^  F.  Is 
At  the  depth  of  1,878^  feet,  the  water  burst  1.0068;  and  the  composition  of  its  solid  con- 
forth  in  a  column  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  rose  stitoents  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  litton,  1,000  parts 
58  feet  above  the  snr£EM)e,  spreading  out  like  a  of  the  water  yielding  8.791  of  solid  matter, 
palm  tree  at  the  top  of  the  Jet.  Its  tempera-  i^ ,  ^^  p.,^ 
ture  is  66^  F.,  and  it  is  charged  with  8|  per  Ou-bonste  of  protoxide  of  inm,  .  .  .boM 
Oent  of  pure  salt,  and  discharges  100  cubic  feet  cSbS"!^  *f  mIil'  '  '  *oS 
perminutfli  There  are  saline  chalybeate  springs  cworide  of^ciSom,  .  '.*.'.'  \4»h 
VCL  the  vioinity,  ftom  which  600,000  bottles  are         Chloride  of  magnesiiun, 68M 

ajmudlyexwted;  and  it  was  for  salt  water  gtferidJSf  {StSriim.  •.•.•.'.  .feS 
that  this  well  was  sunk.  Its  whole  cost  has  been  CMoride  of  aodioa,  ....  SuSTOS 
£6,666.  Another  well  at  MOnden,  in  Hanover,  gJJ}«J  •  ^  ^  ^  •  ....  -gj* 
has  reached  a  still  greater  depth ;  but  the  water  i?ee  ^^nic  miS^.  .*.'.'.  .osos 
rises  to  an  elevation  above  the  surface  of  only  ■^ 

16  feet,  and  is  not  so  intensely  salt. — ^Artesian  8.7s16m 

wells  sunk  for  bringing  up  salt  water  are  com-  The  drills  used  in  this  work  were  of  simple  wedge- 

moti  in  the  United  States,  eapedally  in  New  shape  for  soft  rock,  and  four-square  for  hard 

York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.    The  deep-  rock.    They  screwed  into  an  iron  rod  80  feet 

•set  well  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  m  long  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  about 

the  world,  is  that  sunk  at  St.  Louis  by  the  600  lbs.  Tnis  was  screwed  to  a  pair  of  slips,  by 

Kasns.  Belcher,  fi>r  their  sugar  refinery.    It  which  arrangement  the  drilling  was  effected  by 
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the  weight  of  the  har  alone.  The  maka  rods  welk  were  sank  years  ago  hj  Mr.  Levi  Dis- 
were  hickory  poles  made  of  2  pieces,  split  and  brow,  and  the  business  has  since  been  con- 
joined together ;  the  lengths  were  about  80  feet  tinued  to  the  present  time  by  his  son,  Mr. 
each.  They  were  suspended  to  a  spring  beam  John  Dlsbrow.  The  structure  of  the  island 
wori:ed  by  a  ateam  ensine  running  80  revolu-  is  exceedingly  unfavorable  for  very  successM 
tions  in  a  minute,  ana  giving  a  stroke  of  14  results  to  be  expected  from  these  enterprises, 
indies.  The  turning  of  the  rods  was  done  by  the  strata  being  nearly  vertical,  and  separated 
hand.  Four  men  were  required  to  carry  on  the  from  all  more  elevated  districts  by  deep  salt 
operation.  The  time  actually  spent  upon  the  water  channels.  The  supply  of  fresh  water 
work  was  only  83  months ;  the  whole  cost  is  likely  to  be  met  with  below  the  surfSaoe  can- 
stated  by  Dr.  Litton  to  have  been  not  less  than  not  therefore  be  very  lu'ge ;  nor  can  it,  for 
110,000 ;  but  by  later  authority  it  appears  to  want  of  sufficient  head,  rise  to  any  great 
have  exoeeded  double  this  amount.  It  may  with  height  in  the  wells.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
propriety  be  referred  to  as  an  example  alike  hon-  deepest  of  these  wells  is  at  the  United  States 
orable  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  country  itself^  hotel,  known,  when  the  well  was  sunk,  as  Holt's, 
of  a  great  undertaking  being  successfully  carried  between  Pearl  and  Water  streets.  The  boring 
to  its  termination  by  individual  enterprise  and  for  the  first  126  feet  was  in  stratified  sands,  and 
perseverance,  withoutgovemment  aid.^40f  aU  blue  clay  alternating  with  river  mud.  At  this 
the  weUs  sunk  in  the  United  States,  nonejare  so  depth  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  struck  under 
remarkable  for  the  difficulties  encountered  and  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel;  and  below  this  the 
gaoceasfnUy  overcome  as  that  at  Charleston,  shaft  was  continu^  in  the  gneiss  rock  600  feet 
S.O.  Since  the  year  1824,  no  less  than  5  attempts  further.  The  upper  200  feet  of  the  well  was 
have  been  made  by  the  city  government  to  ob-  bored  8  inches  in  diameter;  the  remainder  was 
tain  good  water  by  this  means.  In  1848  the  2^  inches.  The  water  for  a  time  was  tolerably 
last  operation  was  commenced  under  the  direc-  good,  but  soon  became  impregnated  with  the 
tion  ai  M^.  Welton,  who  had  had  much  experi-  salt  river-water,  until  it  was  at  last  rendered 
enoe  in  sinking  artesian  wells  in  Alabama.  The  unfit  for  use.  At  the  corner  of  Bleecker  street 
strata  first  penetrated  were  allnviad  sands,  satu-  and*6roadway,  a  well  was  sunk  448  feeL  of  7 
rated  with  water,  which  caused  them  to  run  as  inches  bore — the  first  42  feet  through  sanois  and 
(pncksand.  These  were  shut  out  by  cast-iron  gravel,  and  406  feet  through  the  hard  gneiss 
tabing  of  6  inches  diameter,  which  penetrated  rock  of  the  island.  The  water,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
the  eUys  ttud  marls  of  the  postpleiocene  forma-  Levi  Disbrow,  rose  within  80  feet  of  the  aor- 
tioD,  and  finally  reached  the  depth  of  280  feet,  &ce,  and  to  the  amount  of  120,000  gallons  in 
where  it  rested  upon  a  rock  of  the  eocene  for-  24  hours.  At  the  dry  dock,  11th  street,  East 
mation.  Erom  this  point  down,  alternations  of  river,  the  rook,  met  with  at  180  feet,  was  pene- 
hard  rock  and  loose  sands  were  met  with,  the  trated  200  fset  frirther.  Many  other  weUs  of 
latter  causing  the  same  trouble  as  those  above,  this  nature  have  been  sunk  in  and  near  the  city, 
running  in  and  filling  the  well,  sometimes  even  but  with  no  features  of  particular  interest. — 
to  the  height  of  140  feet  up  from  the  bottom  The  attention  of  the  Uidted  States  government 
in  a  single  night.  When  it  was  found  impossi-  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  S1^>- 
ble  to  oraw  out  the  sands  from  these  beds,  the  plying  water  to  the  vast  plain  of  Llano  Esta- 
plan  was  adopted  of  shutting  them  out  by  tub-  caido,  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  This  plain, 
ing.  The  bore  of  the  lower  part  being  first  en-  in  the  82d  parallel  of  latitude,  lying  between 
laiged  from  8^  to  5}  inches,  was  lined  with  sheet-  Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  the  east^  and  Mexico 
iron  tubes  to  the  ^pth  of  700  feet.  Sand  fiow-  and  the  Mesilla  valley  on  the  west,  would,  if 
iog  in  at  1,020  feet  r^idered  it  necessary  to  take  supplied  with  water,  afford  a  route  to  the  ex- 
out  the  thin  tubing,  and  replace  it  with  heavier  treme  south-west,  some  hundreds  of  miles  short- 
tubes  of  4  inches  diameter,  and  }  of  an  inch  er  than  any  other.  It  Is  covered  with  a  hardy, 
thick,  which  screwed  one  upon  another ;  this  nutritious  species  of  grass,  which  the  cold  of 
was  done  to  the  deptii  of  1,102  feet.  The  sink-  winter  cannot  destroy,  and  thus  pasturage  for 
ing  was  extended,  of  8  indi  bwe,  to  1,250  feet,  cattie  through  the  whole  year  is  furnished.  In 
the  last  strata  being  sandstones,  sand,  and  marls,  order  to  open  this  communication,  the  war  de- 
probably  of  the  cretaceous  formation.  The  dis-  partment,  in  1855,  sent  out  a  party  under  the 
chaige,  10  feet  above  the  surface,  is  about  1,200  direction  of  Oapt.  P(W€^  for  the  purpose  of  sink- 
gallons  an  hour.  The  water  is  saline^  and  dis-  ing  artesian  wells.  His  first  encampment  was 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  soft  Its  temperature  upon  the  bank  of  the  Pecos  river,  in  the  82d 
is  87*^.  It  is  used  for  steamboats,  and  the  de-  parallel  of  latitude.  At  the  distance  of  15  miles 
mand  is  snch  that  another  well,  80  feet  distant,  due  east  from  this  point,  he  sunk  the  first  well. 
was  commenced  in  February,  1856,  which  it  is  The  geological  formation  he  found  favorable  for 
intended  shall  be  carried  down  of  1  foot  bore,  his  work.  The  alternating  strata  of  indurated 
This  has  already  reached  the  depth  of  950  feet,  day  and  cretaceous  noarls  were  easily  bored 
]^  the  use  of  steam  power  the  work  is  much  through,  and  yet  were  suffidently  hard  to  pre- 
more  rapidly  carried  on  than  was  that  of  the  vent  the  walls  frx>m  falling  in.  At  the  depth  of 
old  well  with  horse  power.  The  whole  cost  860  fiBet,.the  first  stream  of  water  was  struck, 
to  the  dty,  of  both  wells,  has  thus  fiir  been  which  rose  to  the  height  of  70  feet  in  the  tub- 
afcoitt  fa6,000.-4n  Kew  York  dty,  artesian  lag.    At  tiie  depth  of  641  &et,  the  second 
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fltream  was  strack,  which  rose  400  feet  in  the  another,  or  attached  together  by  a  collar.  If  ft 
weU.  Five  miles  eastward  from  this  point,  in  second  set  should  be  required  at  a  lower  depth, 
the  sacceedlng  year,  he  sank  a  second  welL  it  must  be  of  a  less  diameter  so  as  to  go  thrcNigh 
Here  he  struck  the  same  streams  which  he  had  the  former,  or  this  must  be  all  drawn  out  with 
before  found,  and  at  the  depth  of  860  feet  he  instruments  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
struck  ano^er  which  rose  to  the  height  of  Y60  hole  enlarged.  The  various  kinds  of  instrumentB 
feet  in  the  tubing.  Having  experimented  thus  employed  for  sinking  the  hole,  enlarging  it, 
&r,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors,  as  his  raising  out  the  material  as  it  aocumuktes^  and 
materials  were  ediausted ;  but  enough  has  been  for  breaking  up  the  instruments  themselves,  or 
done  to  show  the  practicability  of  supplying  the  rods  that  may  become  detached  and  drop  in, 
water  to  this  great  plain  by  the  method  pro-  are  too  numerous  and  of  too  complicated  forms 
posed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  to  be  described  without  drawings  ;  and  the 
day  congress  will  make  lurUier  appropriations,  same  mav  be  said  of  the  various  operations 
and  that  the  work  may  be  succeesfmly  completed,  connected  with  the  sinking  of  the  holes.  The 
— ^There  is  a  class  of  wells  to  which  the  name  well-known  slow  progress  of  the  work  is  owing 
negative  artesian  wells,  or  drain  weUs,  has  to  the  time  requirod  for  drawing  out  the  whole 
been  given,  that  are  sunk  to  convey  away  snr-  length  of  rods  to  discharge  the  ground-up  frag- 
fiioe  waters  into  some  absorbing  stratum.  They  ments  that  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
are  of  service  particularly  about  manufactories,  This  must  be  done  with  every  few  inches  sunk, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  impure  liquids  or  even  oftener  than  this ;  and  as  the  work 
are  discharged,  the  flow  of  which  upon  the  used  to  be  conducted,  it  was  necessary,  after 
surface  might  prove  a  nuisance.  If  there  is  drawing  out  aU  the  rods  to  which  the  drill  was 
reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  any  attaoheo,  to  send  them  down  again  with  a 
sandy  stratum  below  the  surface,  or  one  of  cylindrical  spoon,  gathering  up  the  fine  frag- 
limestone,  which  usually  abounds  in  fissures,  a  ments.  This  was  then  lifted  out^  each  length 
well  of  this  kind  may  be  sunk  with  reason&ble  of  rod  unscrewed  as  it  came  up,  and  then  the 
prospect  of  its  answering  &e  desired  purpose. —  whole  returned  with  the  drill  to  recommence 
The  process  of  sinking  artesian  wdls  is  called  the  sinking.  The  length  of  tune  consumed  by 
boring.  It  is  conducted  by  augers  or  drills  at-  occasional  accidents  has  been  already  referred 
taohed  to  tiie  end  of  an  iron  roa,  and  this  con-  to  in  the  account  of  the  Grenelle  well.  An 
nects  by  screws  to  another  rod,  and  so  on  to  improved  and  more  simple  nrocess  has  been 
any  length  required.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  introduced,  taken  fh>m  the  Chinese,  by  whom 
rod  a  transverse  handle  is  attached,  by  which  it  has  been  in  practice  fh>m  time  immemoriaL 
the  instrument  is  partly  turned  round  by  2  men  Their  artesian  wells  are  wonderfhl  for  their 
at  each  time  it  is  raised  and  dropped.  The  depth  and  numbers.  The  missionary  Imbert 
cutting  edge  of  the  auger  or  drill  thus  chips  a  stiU^d,  in  1827,  that  in  the  province  of  On  Tong 
fireah  Ime  across  the  bottom  of  tiie  hole  at  each  Kiao,  in  a  district  10  leagues  long  and  4  leagues 
blow.  The  blow  is  given  by  the  rod  flailing  by  wide,  these  wells  may  be  counted  by  '^tons  of 
its  own  weight  alter  it  is  lifted  a  few  indies,  thousands,'*  sunk  at  very  remote  periods  for 
The  lifting  &  done  by  the  men  at  tibe  handle  the  salt  water  and  bituminous  makers  which 
assisted  by  another  one  at  a  higher  elevation^  come  out  with  the  waters.  These  products  are 
who  vibrates  a  long  horizontal  pole  fastened  at  met  with  at  the  depth  of  nearly  1,800  feet ;  and 
one  end  in  a  pile  of  stones,  to  the  middle  of  some  of  the  wells  that  had  lost  them,  have  been 
which  the  rod  is  suspended  by  a  chain.  The  carried  down  even  to  8,000  flMt  From  this 
vibration  of  this  elastic  pole  lifts  and  drops  the  enormous  depth  currents  of  carburetted  hydro- 
rod,  and  the  workmen  turn  it  by  the  transverse  gen  come  up  in  such  quantity,  that  tills  is  used 
handle.  As  the  rod  becomes  heavier  with  its  by  its  combustion  to  fhrnidi  heat  for  evapo- 
increasing  length,  other  contrivances  are  adopt-  rating  the  salt  water.  Instead  of  ns&ng  rods  to 
ed  for  raising  it;  as  by  a  windlass  in  the  place  auk  these  weUs,  the  Chinese  suspend  the  out- 
of  the  pole,  a  rope  l>eing  coiled  round  it,  one  ting  drill,  which  is  ^tached  to  a  neavy  metallic 
end  of  which  is  held  fast  by  a  laborer  as  the  rod  6  feet  long  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  by  a 
windlass  is  turned,  lifting  the  rod  hung  on  the  rope  or  chain  which  passes  over  a  wheeL 
other  end.  By  letting  go  the  rope  the  coO  un-  Around  the  drill  is  a  cylindrioaJ  chamber,  whidi, 
winds,  and  the  rod  falls ;  another  expedient  is  by  means  of  simple  valves,  takes  up  and  holds 
by  cams  attached  to  a  windlass.  But  the  the  broken  fragments.  As  the  rq[>e  is  raised 
weight  of  the  rods  becomes  at  last  too  heavy  to  and  dropped,  it  gives  by  its  torskm  a  turn  to 
be  raised  by  men,  and  machines  are  contrived  the  drill,  causing  it  to  vary  its  positicm  at  each 
to  be  worked  by  horse  power.  At  the  well  of  stroke.  When  the  cylinder  requires  to  be  dis- 
Grenelle  it  required  8  horses  to  work  the  whim  charged,  it  is  eanly  wound  out  by  a  windlass  or 
or  machine  for  lifting  out  the  rods.  As  the  horse-whim.  The  rope  Ib  protected  firom  wear 
hole  is  carried  down,  it  is  necessary  in  most  by  knobs  of  wood  attached  to  it  at  intervals, 
situations  to  protect  its  sides  with  tubes  of  This  principle  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
wrouglit-iron.  Sometimes  tamping  with  day  Germany  to  sinking  holes  for  ventilating  mines, 
answers  the  purpose  near  the  surfiEMte.  A  s^  With  large  drills  18  inches  in  diameter,  a  hole 
of  these  tubes  is  sent  down  one  on  another  in  of  this  size  has  been  carried  down  several  hnn- 
lengths  of  about  6  feet,  one  screwing  into  dred  fbet  deep.    It  might  also  be  well  applied 
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to  exploring  for  mineral  veins  and  beds  of  Goalf  knowledge  the  Hack  prince,  the  son  of  Ed- 
as  is  now  sometimes  done  with  the  more  ex-  ward,  as  their  sovereign.  This  excited  a  tumolt 
penave  process.  We  have  authentic  accounts  which  Artevelde  in  vain  endeavored  to  pacify; 
that  in  France  hj  this  new  method  an  operator,  and  he  was  massacred  in  his  own  house  in  1846J 
IL  OoUet,  contracts  to  sink  wells  in  the  chalk  after  10  years  of  power.  II.  Phujp  vak,  the 
formation  as  deep  as  desired  at  9  firancs  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  named  in  honor  of 
running  metre,  whidi  is  61  cents  the  foot  His  Philippa  of  Hainamt,  queen  of  Edward  III., 
apparatus  costs  only  $100.  With  the  aid  of  3  who  stood  godmother  at  his  baptism.  In  1883, 
workmen  he  sinks  at  tibe  rate  of  26  to  86  feet  nearly  40  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
a  day  in  tiie  ch^k.  He  has  already  sunk  when  war  had  again  broken  out  between  the 
near  100  wells,  eai^  of  whidi  has  fhrmshed  men  of  Ghent  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  the 
rare  water  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $60.  people  remembering  the  former  services  of 
With  such  results  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  Jacques  van  Artevelde,  sought  his  son,  carried 
extraordipary  that  the  old  process  still  continues  him  to  the  market-place,  and  by  acclamation 
in  general  use.  The  objections  to  the  process  chose  him  Bwoaert  or  governor.  It  is  said 
sn^ested  by  Bursty  in  ms  Oiologts  AppliquUj  that  one  of  his  earliest  acts  when  in  power  was 
are  that  the  rope  is  liable  to  bretdc,  that  stones  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  flekther,  by  putting 
are  liable  to  fall  in  and  obstruct  the  operation,  to  death  13  of  the  principal  conspirators  against 
and  that  thM«  is  danger  of  the  apparatus  devi-  him.  He  at  once  engaged  vigorously  in  the 
atiDg  in  soft  strata  from  a  vertical  course,  thus  war,  and  at  l^e  head  of  6,000  men  marched 
rendering  the  tubing  impracticable.  >^  against  Brugesi,  before  which  city  he  encoun- 
ABTEVELDE.  I.  Jacqites  vak,  a  dtizen  twed  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  totally  defeat- 
of  Ghent  in  the  14th  oentury,  famous  as  a  ing  his  army,  entered  the  place.  He  sent  off 
leader  in  the  popular  tumults  of  the  time,  and  to  Ghent  600  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Bruges 
who  became  the  absolute  governor  of  Flanders,  as  prisoners,  and  the  count  of  Flanders  himself 
driving  Count  Louis  of  Oreoy  into  exile.  He  was  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  booty  which 
of  a  very  distinguished  fEunily,  but  caused  himself  fell  to  the  men  of  Ghent  proved  of  immense 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  guild  of  brewers  in  order  value,  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  precious  stufb 
to  acquire  popular  influence.  By  his  great  being  found  in  such  quantities,  that  fbr  a  fort- 
riches,  talents,  and  eloquence,  he  soon  became  night  300  carts  were  constantly  occupied  in 
a  popular  idol^  and  was  chosen  by  60  other  cor-  transporting  the  pillage  from  Brages  to  Ghent, 
porations,  beside  the  brewers,  as  their  leader.  AH  the  towns  in  Flanders  except!]^  Oudenarde 
Hie  appears  to  have  governed  with  despotic  submitted  to  Artevelde,  who  assumed  the  style 
spirit,  and  according  to  Froissart,  ^^he  had  in  of  a  sovereign  prince,  living  on  his  return  to 
every  town  and  ca^ewick  through  Flanders,  Ghent  with  great  magnificence,  giving  rich  and 
sergeants  and  soldiers  in  his  pay  to  execute  his  costly  banquets,  and  adding  to  his  name  the  U* 
onkrs,  and  serve  him  as  spies,  to  find  out  if  tie  of  Megard  da  Flandr»^the  overlooker  of 
any  were  inclined  to  rebel  against  him,  and  to  Flandera  Among  the  articles  with  which  Ar- 
pYe  him  information.  At  the  same  time  he  ban-  tevelde  enriched  the  city  was  the  golden  dra- 
ished  all  the  most  nowerfU  knights  and  esquires  gon  of  Bruges,  as  large  as  an  ox,  which,  for  a 
from  Flanders,  ana  suoh  citizens  from  the  prin-  K>ng  period  itfterward,  surmounted  the  belfry 
oipal  towns  as  he  thouffht  were  least  favoralde  of  Ghent,  and  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  earl ;  seized  one-half  of  their  rents,  giving  from  Oonstantinople  by  the  Flemings,  who  k>I- 
the  other  moietv  for  the  dower  of  their  wives  lowed  the  fortunes  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
and  support  of  their  children.''  So  formidable  ders,  during  the  4th  crusade. — ^While  besieging 
was  the  power  of  Artevelde^  that  his  alliance  Oudenarde  some  of  the  men  of  Ghent  havins 
became  an  ol^feot  of  great  interest  to  Edward  destroyed  several  towns  on  the  frontier  of 
ni.  d  En^ndin  his  designs  on  France,  and  France,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  instigated  Oharles 
the  protector,  or  Buwaert^  as  Artevelde  was  YI.  of  France  to  take  up  arms  against  Arte- 
sfyled,  became  a  most  intimate  friend  of  the  velde,  and  in  fkvor  of  lus  vassal^  the  count  of 
monarch,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  his  ilanders.  Artevelde  endeavored  to  propitiate 
alliance.  It  was  at  Artev^de's  instance  that  the  French  monarch,  but  without  success^  and 
Edward  added  the  French  lilies  to  the  royal  he  then  deiq>atched  ambassadors  to  England  to 
arms  of  En^^d,  and  styled  himself  in  addition  soiidt  aid,  and  obtain  the  payment  of  300,000 
to  his  proper  title,  king  of  France ;  which  as-  crowns,  which'  Jacques,  his  father,  had  lent 
sumptions  were  continued  by  the  British  sover-  to  Edward  IE.  40  years  before.  Failing  in 
signs  until  the  union  with  Ireland.  The  reason  these  requests,  and  several  of  his  letters  to  the 
of  this  pretenslbn  on  the  part  of  Edward  was  French  sovereign  having  been  treated  with  con- 
doubtless  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  Flem-  tempt.  Artevelde  prepared  for  war,  while  a 
ings,  who  had  vowed  not  to  make  war  against  French  army  under  the  command  of  Oliver  de 
Fnmce.  Hieir  sonq>les  were  overcome,  but  the  OliBson,  the  constable  of  France,  marched  for 
British  invasion  not  being  successful,  Artevdde  Flanders,  the  young  king  Oharles  YI.  taking 
began  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  count  of  part  in  the  expedition,  reter  du  Bois,  one  of 
FUnders.  In  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  Artevelde's  commanders,  was  defeated  by  the 
England  he  endeavored  to  indnce  the  people  to  French,  who  slew  a  large  number  of  the  Flem* 
BxpfA  the  counts  firom  the  succession,  and  ao-  ings,  and  the  town  of  Tpres  surrendered  to 
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Charles  withont  strikiDg  a  blow.    Finding  that  own  opening  for  evacoatlon,  than  to  make  an 

idiffioolties  were  thiokening  aroond  him,  Arte-  incision  which  may  give  rise  to  serious  oompli- 

yelde  determined  to  risk  a  general  action  with  cations. 

the  FreDch,  and  encoontered  them  Nor.  27,  ARTHUR.  The  life  and  deeds  of  this  ancient 
1882,  at  Mont  d'Or,  near  Tpres.  He  was  to-  British  hero,  if  indeed  there  e^er  was  sndi  a 
tally  defeated,  shun  after  fighting  bravely,  and  person,  have  been  so  invc^yed  in  fiction,  that  it 
the  army  he  had  brought  into  the  field  was  is  not  easy  to  give  other  than  a  mythological 
scattered,  leaving  26,000  dead.  The  combat,  aoconnt  of  him.  Nennius  and  G^ffroy,  the 
styled  the  battle  of  Rosbecque,  scarce  lasted  an  most  ancient  Cymric  poetry,  the  Triads,  tiie 
honr.  The  body  of  Artevelde  was  found,  and  poems  of  Lly  warch  Hen,  and  of  Taliessin,  speak 
no  wounds  being  discovered,  his  death  was  by  of  him  as  a  prince  and  warrior,  but  not  great- 
some  attributed  to  suffocation  from  the  pressure  Iv  superior  to  others  of  his  oantemporaries. 
of  the  throng  during  the  flight,  and  after  being  His  exploits  occorred  in  the  beginning  of  the 
stripped  it  was  left  suspended  to  a  tree.  The  6th  century.  Nennius  says  that  he  gained  Id 
fortunes  of  Philip  van  Artevelde  have  formed  victories  over  the  Saxons.  Cerdio  the  Saxon  was 
the  subject  of  an  elegant  dramatic  poem,  by  his  great  opponent,  and  his  eflforts  were  chiefly 
Henry  Taylor,  of  EngUmd.  dirMted  toward  confining  the  Saxon  within  the 
ARTHRITIS  (Gt.  apipms,  articulation  or  then  limits  of  Wessex.  Modred.  his  n^hew. 
loint).  ThiB  word  is  technicidly  used  to  denote  revolted  from  him,  which  brougnt  on  the  tmL 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  of  which  there  are  8  battie  of  ConUan  in  Cornwall  in  54S.  Modred 
kinds,  t.  e.  tranmatic  arthritis,  rheumatic  ar-  was  slain,  and  Arthur  mortally  wounded.  He 
thritis,  and  gouty  inflammation  of  the  joints,  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Glastonbury,  where  he 
For  the  2  latter  varieties,  see  Rhbukatism  and  was  buried.  Tradition  preserved  the  pbioe  of 
Gout.  Traumatic  arthritis  is  a  frequent  com*  his  burial,  and  the  tomb  was  opened  by  order 
plication  arising  from  wounds  or  bruises,  con-  of  Henry  H.,  in  the  12th  eentury.  Giraldus 
tusions  and  surgical  operations  in  or  near  the  Cambrensis,  the  historiai^  was  present,  and 
articulations.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  artic-  saw  the  bones  and  sword  of  the  monarch,  and 
ulation  sometimes  occurs  also,  witbout  external  a  leaden  cross  let  into  his  tombstone,  with  the . 
cause,  from  the  absorption  ofpus  or  morbid  inscription,  in  rude  Roman  letters,  JSte  jaeet 
matter  within  the  system.  Women  suffering  $efmUusindUvtrexAtturtuini7UtilaA9€iim^ 
frx>m  recent  childbirth^  or  persons  affected  with  The  British  Celts  long  believed  that  he  would 
phlebitis,  blennorrhagia,  or  purulent  infection,  some  day  come  back  and  lead  them  on  agun  to 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  arthritis.  Blows,  falls,  drive  the  Sassenach  into  the  sea,  and  vindicate 
sprains,  violent  distension  of  the  joint,  fractures  for  the  Celtic  race  the  undivided  sovereignty 
and  wounds  made  by  sharp  instruments,  may  of  Britannia.  The  Arthur  of  romance  is  the 
all  produce  acute  inflammation  in  the  joints. —  son  of  Uther  Pendragon,  by  Igema,  wife  of 
All  the  parts  of  the  joint  may  be  involved,  or  Gorlois,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  owed  his  birth 
some  of  the  external  or  internal  tissues  only,  for  to  a  mi^gical  device,  by  which  Uther,  assuming 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  is  much  great-  ti^e  form  of  the  lady^s  husband,  obtiuned  access 
er,  when  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  lacerated  to  her.  At  the  battie  of  Mount  Badon  he  slew 
and  admits  the  air.  During  the  first  day  or  470  Saxons  with  his  good  sword  Calibum  and 
two,  the  case  may  seem  very  simple  and  with-  his  lance  Ron.  He  also  drove  the  Scots  and 
out  danger  to  the  patient,  but  often  on  tiie  Picts  back  to  their  highland  fastnesses.  He 
third  or  the  fourth  day,  or  even  later,  the  destroyed  the  Pagan  temples  of  the  Saxons, 
symptoms  become  more  severe,  and  tiie  pain  and  restored  Christianity;  the  following  year 
excessive. — ^Traumatic  arthritis  is  sometimes  so  he  conquered  Ireland  in  a  shorter  time  than 
severe  as  to  derauffe  the  general  health  pro-  Cromwell  did,  and  not  content  with  Erin, 
foundly,  causing  delirium  and  oonvulaons;  the  paued  over  to  Iceland  and  annexed  it.  Then 
skin  is  burning  hot,  the  tongue  is  red.  bile  is  ne  spent  12  years  in  peace.  Ten  years  more 
vomited,  and  the  patient  suiters  mucn  fr'om  were  occupied  in  conquests  made  in  Norway 
bodily  pain  and  mental  anxiety.  Suppuration  and  GauL  Returning  to  Britain  again,  he  held 
is  the  usual  termination  of  this  kind  of  inflam-  a  great  gathering  at  Caerleon,  in  Monmoutb- 
mation.  The  prognosis  is  sometimes  favorable,  shire,  where  tributary  kings  in  scores  attended 
and  sometimes  not  When  traumatic  artiiritia  him.  The  Romans  demanded  tribute  oi  him, 
is  superficial,  it  is  easily  cured ;  but  when  deep-  and  to  chastise  tiieir  insolence,  like  Dathi  of  Ire- 
ly  seated  and  admitting  air  into  the  joint,  it  is  land,  he  rushed  through  Gaul  impetuously,  and 
a  serious  disease.  In  tranmatic  arthritii^  the  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps,  when  the 
proper  treatments  consist  of  cloths  and  com-  revolt  of  his  nephew  Modred,  who  had  allied 
presses  steeped  in  cold  water,  and  placed  around  himself  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  re- 
the  inflamed  parts;  gentie,  passive  movements  called  him.  The  story  of  his  death  in  the  ro- 
of the  joint ;  rest  for  the  whole  body,  and  par-  manoes  is  not  different  from  that  detailed  above^ 
ticularly  fbr  the  implicated  Hmb ;  cooling  diet,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  historical  verity, 
with  appropriate  sedatives  and  other  medicines.  Britain,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed, 
Cupping  and  leeching  are  sometimes  useful;  abound  in  memorials  of  Arthur;  there  are 
and  where  suppuration  has  commenced,  it  is  Arthur's  Seat,  Arthur's  Round  Table,  Arthur's 
conunonly  more  prudent  to  allow  it  to  form  its  Castle,  and  the  constellation  (Telyn  Arthor) 
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Arthnr^s  harp.    His  name  is  most  frequently  qnently  used.  The  French  sometimes  gather  the 

£>and  in  Wales.  heads  when  not  larger  round  than  a  dollar,  eat 

ARTHUR,  RioHABD,  a  British  vice-admiral,  the  lower  end  of  the  leaves  raw,  dipping  tnem 

bom  1778,  died  at  Plymouth,  Oct.  26,  1854.  in  oil,  pepper,  and  vinegar.   The  globe  variety  is 

He  was  from  his  earliest  youth  connected  with  genenuly  preferred  by  gardeners.    Artichoke 

the  naval  service,  and  gradually  rose  from  a  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  gentle  hot  bed,  or  warm 

captain's  servant  to  the  rank  of  a  commander,  open  border  as  early  in  the  spring  as  frost  will 

This  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1806,  on  ocoa-  permit.    The  plants  should  be  set  at  a  distance 

sion  of  his  capturing  4  Spanish  schooners  in  of  4  feet  apart  each  way,  in  a  stony  soil,  well 

the  gulf  of  Maraoaibo,  and  on  his  cutting  out  prepared.    They  will  bear  heads  the  succeeding 

another  of  the  hostile  boats  from  under  the  year.    Bome  gardeners  place  6  plants  in  a  hUl, 

batteries  of  Santa  Marta.    During  the  Scheldt  making  the  }SX\b  6  feet  apart    Artichokes  may 

expedition  of  1810,  he  gave  another  evidence  be  ra^ed  from  sets  or  shoots  which  so  often 

of  his  courage  by  running  in  under  the  bat-  occur  in  old  plants.    They  should  be  removed 

tories  of  Dieppe,  and  atta^ing  7  lugger  privar  and  carefhll  v  transplimted.    As  often  as  heads 

teera,  one  of  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  are  removed  from  a  plant  it  should  be  broken 

out    This  daring  exploit  led  to  his  promotion  down  to  encourage  tne  crowth  of  new  shoots, 

to  post  rank,  and  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  In  autumn  all  plants  would  receive  a  good 

^  ^^^;                                     A  supply  of  earth  or  litter.    Stable  dung  is  too 

ARTHUR,  Tdiothy  Shat,  ^an  American  heating,  and  should  never  be  employed.  In  the 
snthor,  bom  near  Newburg,  in  Orange  county,  spring  remove  the  autumn  covering  and  take 
K.  T.,  in  1809.  He  was  about  eight  years  away  all  offsets  except  two  or  three  of  the 
of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to  Balti-  best  During  the  first  season  the  young  plants 
more,  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  with  but  of  the  previous  year  will  produce  heads  from 
lew  privileges  of  education.  He  was  appren-  June  till  October.  In  succeeding  years  they  will 
ticed  to  a  trade,  was  for  several  years  a  clerk,  give  heads  from  May  until  June  or  July.  To 
and  in  1883  visited  the  West  as  agent  of  a  bank-  have  them  the  whole  season,  an  annual  planta- 
ing  company.  Meantime  he  had  entered  upon  tion  must  be  made.  The  flowers  of  the  arti- 
a  course  of  reading  and  study,  and  upon  his  choke  have  the  property  of  rennet  in  curd- 
return  to  Baltimore  became  connected  with  a  ling  milk.  The  French  use  the  heads  of 
newspaper,  and  began  to  publish  a  series  of  l^esecondcropof  artichokes  when  dried,  baked 
short  novels.  His  productionsare  numerous,  con-  in  meat  pies  with  mushrooms.  Artichoke  heads 
slsting  chiefly  of  works  of  ficttcm  of  a  domestic  are  sometimes  made  to  grow  larger  by  tying  a 
character,  written  with  a  moral  aim.  They  ligature  ti^tly  around  the  stem  8  inches  below 
have  been  widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers  each. — ^The  Jrbubalem  Abtiohokb  (helianthus 
and  in  cheap  editions,  and  have  been  received  tttberosuSj  order  campositoi)  is  not  a  true  arti- 
with  popular  favor.  For  several  years  Mr.  Ar«  choke,  but  the  root  of  a  species  of  sun  flower, 
thur  has  also  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pro-  In  ItaJian  it  is  named  girawU,  or  sun  flower, 
fession  of  Journalism.  and  in  English  it  is  corrupted  into  Jerusalem. 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT,  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  In  America  it  is  sometimes  known  as  Oanada 

Edinburgh,  from  the  summit  of  which  tradition  potato  and  Virginia  potato.    It  was  well  known 

says  that  King  Arthur  behdd  the  country,  and  m  England  as  an  edible  root,  about  the  year 

near  which  he  defeated  the  Saxons.    The  rocky  1620,  having  found  its  way  thither  from  Brazil, 

point  with  which  it  terminates  rises  822  feet  8  The  tubers  are  good  for  swine  and  cattle,  they 

inches  above  high-water  mark  at  Leith.    From  are  capable  of  resisting  the  severest  degree  of 

its  peak  the  traveller  may  survey  the  centre  of  cold  when  left  in  the  soil  the  whole  winter ;  be- 

the  kingdom,  and  obtain  a  complete  view  of  ing  lifted  in  spring  they  form  excellent  food  for 

Edinburgh,  the  whole   forming   a  landsd^  stock.    The  Jenmlem  artichoke  may  be  grown 

hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  Great  Britain.  in  all  classes  of  soil,  and  when  grown  in  light 

ARTHUR'S  STONE,  an  enormous  block  of  sands  and  gravels,  swine  are  allowed  to  dig  the 

ndUstone  on  the  summit  of  Oefu  Bryn,  a  hill  tubers  for  themselves.  It  ia  difficult  to  eradicate 

of  Wales,  Glamorganshire.    It  is  14  feet  in  this  plant  from  the  soil,  and  it  is  seldom  entire- 

loigth,  and  Y  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  8  ^  removed  where  once  rooted  in  a  rich  soiL 

Bopporters,  and  is  mentioned   in  the  Welsh  The  tops  cured  in  autumn  form  an  excellent 

Triads  as  one  of  the  8  most  stupendous  works  hay,  yidding  6  or  6  tons  per  acre.    Sandy  soil 

in  Britain.  of  fair  quality  is  said  to  yield  from  1,200  to 

ARTICHOKE,  (oifnara  aeoJymm  and  eynara  1,500  bushels  per  acre^    They  are  not  quite  as 

h>rUMu)y  the  green  and  globe  artichokes  of  nutritious  as  the  potato,  containing  Y2.2  per 

the  gardens  of  Europe  and  i^erica    They  were  cent  of  water,  being  about  4  per  cent,  more 

known  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  early  as  1648.  than  is  contained  in  tiie  potato.    Thomas  IToble, 

These  plants  resemble  large  thisties — the  por-  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  planted  artichoke  tubers  in 

tion  eaten  is  the  under  side  of  the  head  before  drills  2^  to  8  feet  apart,  using  a  littie  more  seed 

the  flower  opens.    The  wh<de  head  is  removed  per  acre  than  for  potatoes— result  1,600  bushels 

and  boiled,  tlie  leaves  laid  aside  and  the  bottom  per  acre^-fed  to  sheep.    Tops  cut  and  cured  in 

eaten,  dipped  in  butter  with  a  littie  pepper  and  October  were  preferred  to  com  fodder.    Oord- 

salt    A  sauce  made  of  butter  and  spices  is  fre-  age  is  sometimes  made  out  of  the  tops,  and  in 
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the  soath  of  Earope  a  kind  of  ooarse  doth  is  sent  touching  trae  religion,  put  forth  hj  the 

mannfactored   from  them.     The  farmers  of  qneen's  authority"  (1662).    These  articles  wer* 

America  woald  do  well  to  torn  their  attention  chiefly  drawn  np  by  Oranmer  and  Ridley.    All 

to  this  root  as  a  valuable  a^unct  to  the  feeding  candidates  for  ordination  roust  subscribe  these 

department  of  the  farm.  articles.    Hie  general  doctrine  of  the  English 

ARTICLE^  in  grammar,  the  first  part  of  church  concerning  the  sense  in  which  she  re- 
speech.  It  IS  used  before  nouns,  ana  mskes  quires  subscription,  was  declared  in  the  reign 
them  either  definite  or  indefinite  in  their  signi-  of  James  I.,  viz. :  Uiat  *^  they  should  be  taken 
fication.  In  the  En^^ish  language  a  is  the  in-  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense."  An  at- 
definite,  the  the  definite  article.  There  are  tempt  was  made  to  change  the  artides  (164dX 
traces  in  all  languages  which  show  that  the  and  give  them  a  more  Guvinistio  form,  and  so 
article  was  originally  a  pronoun.  The  Greek  a  more  pointed  condemnation  of  Antinomian* 
and  the  German  decline  the  article,  in  the  8  ism.  The  artides  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
genders,  and  in  all  the  cases ;  the  Latin  Ian-  church  have  been  constraeted  on  the  basis  of 
guage  aoes  not  use  it  at  all.  The  Greek  Ian-  the  89  artidea,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other 
guage  has  no  indefinite  artide.  ecdesiastical   organizations   of  modem   datew 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH,  concise  statements  The  En^ish  church  has  from  time  to  time  ^s* 

of  tenets  held  and  promulgated  by  any  religious  cussed  the  question  whether  the  89  artide^are 

body,  assent  to  which  is  the  condition  of  church  Oalvinistic  or  Arminian  in  tiieir  thedqgy,  aa 

fellowship.    The  Protestant  church  distinguish-  also  whetiier^they  teach  the  doctrine  of  bi^H 

es  the  artides  of  fkith  into  fundamental  and  non-  tismal  regeneration.    Among  other  articles  of 

fundamental  (terms  first  used  byHunnius,  1626X  futh,  though  not  specially  so  dedgnated,  may 

making  faith  in  the  fundamenUl  alone  essential  be  mentioned  Uie  Augsburg  confeasion,  the 

to  salvation.    Artides  of  faith  are  of  progres-  Hdvetic  confession,  that  of  Uie  church  of  th« 

sive  growth.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  prun-  Ketherlands,  connsting  of  87  artides,  and  after- 

itive  churches  made  use  of  tiiem.    The  apostle  ward  made  the  basis  of  the  symbol  agreed 

speaks  of  ^*  the  form  of  sound  words,"  but  it  is  upon  by  the  synod  of  Dort    Artides  of  faith, 

not  clear  that  he  had  reference  to  any  known  are  by  all  Ohristiaa  churches  required  to  be 

formulary  of  doctrine.     That  which  in  the  eiUier  directly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  or  in 

church  is  now  known  as  the  Apostles'  Greed,  the  diurch,  or  loffi<M^  dedndble  fh>m  such 

though  it  may  be  a  perfectly  correct  statement  revelations,  in  order  to  be  binding.     Other 

of  apostolic  doctrine,  appears  not  to  have  been  tenets  may  be  hdd  by  individuals,  but  are  not 

referred  to  during  the  first  8  centuries  of  the  the  basis  of  church  organization, 

church,  as  possesMd  of  apostolic  authority.    As  ARTIOULATA,  the  third  great  division  of 

Christianity  began  to  spread,  and  churches  were  the  animal  kingdom,  in  the  dassification  of  On* 

oiganized  with  a  wide  geographical  separation  yier,  and  by  him  subdivided  into  4  dasses.  0th- 

from  each  other,  the  personal  labors  of  the  er  naturalists  have  sobsequently  added  4  more, 

apostles  being  now  conduded,  and  tiie  circtda-  maldng  the  following  8  dasses,  of  which  the 

tion  of  the  Scriptures  limited,  formularies  of  first  4  are  those  of  Ouvier: 

faith  became  more  or  leas  necessary  to  keep  up  i.  Annelida,  ■•  l6eeh6t.«ttUiwonBa,  Ao. 

organization  and  intercourse.    These  were  at  s.  On»uoMSMc»biTobstonLpr»wiLihrimpai*a 

fim  veij  briai;  md.  for  from  being  petfeot  J  ^SiS^itvlO^bSCail'iS  ** 

digests  of  Christian  doctrine.    They  gradually  fi.  MyriopodA,  m  oentipedes. 

increased  in  definiteness.  by  collations  and  re-  i  aiThopoda.MbMn«8ie8»d8e».«fiorM. 

Visions.    Thus  the  council  of  Nice  (825)  con-  a  EBtoso«^oweitonhewotms--iMnitt6iiiiMnoririi]K 

stmcted  a  sort  of  edectic  creed  fh>m  those  in  other  animaiB. 

which  had  already  sprung  up  (as  the  Apostles',  Each  of  these  dasses  will  be  found  treated  nn- 
and  that  of  Athanadus).  So  the  councils  of  der  its  own  name.  The  ariaculata  may  properly 
Constantinople  (881)  and  Ephesus  (481).  The  be  ranked,  upon  the  whole,  as  hikher  in  the  an- 
successive  enlargement  of  creeds  had  been  ne-  imal  scale  than  the  moUusca,  although,  as  in 
oessary  to  shut  out  heretics,  who,  on  account  this  division^  some  spedes  may  be  found  less 
of  the  advantages  of  churdi  communion,  would  highly  organized  than  are  some  of  the  radiatai 
put  their  own  construction  on  the  laconic  and  the  4th  division  of  the  series.  For  the  ar- 
nnguarded  forms  in  which  the  faidi  of  the  ticulata  poasess  a  hiffh  development  of  the  loco- 
church  had  been  at  first  expressed.  When  the  motive  orsans^  in  which  the  moUusca  are  par- 
reformation  commenced  (1617),  the  attempt  ticularly  deficient  The  nervous  ^stunt  wS 
was  natural  to  express  as  pointedly  as  possible  is  so  orffanixed  that  it  presents  a  sufficient  char- 
the  fundunental  differences  between  the  re-  acteristic  for  designating  the  group ;  and  the 
formers  and  the  church ;  and  when  the  church  name  homogamgUata  has  been  proposed  by  Prof, 
of  England  was  organized,  there  was  a  new  and  Owen  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  aHienUaa^  this 
more  strenuous  effort  to  express  in  concise,  yet  having  reference  only  to  the  external  conforma* 
conciliatory  language,  the  faith  of  a  church  tion  of  the  bodv  in  transverse  rings,  which  may 
which  hoped  to  harmonize  ^e  oppodng  re-  be  of  the  soft  skin,  or  integument,  ix  dee  serve, 
ligious  elements  of  the  realm.  The  result  was  in  tiie  form  of  a  hard  shell,  as  an  external  skal- 
the  89  articles  ^^for  the  avoydeing  of  the  dy-  eton,  to  which  the  musdee  are  attached.  This 
versities  of  opinioni  and  the  stablishing  of  con-  arrangement  of  the  nerves  is  a  chain  of  knota^ 
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or  ganglia,  symmetrioally  disposed  upon  a  don-  aU  travellers,  being  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
b]e  eora,  which  passes  through  the  ventral  re-  earth,  and  simering  no  detriment  though  they 
gion  of  the  body,  and  from  eaidi  ganglion  ner-  pass  m)m  the  warm  waters  of  the  tropical  seas 
voos  filaments  pass  off  to  the  different  segments  into  the  iov  cnrrents  of  the  polar  regions, 
of  the  body.  A  nervons  ring  from  the  anterior  ABTIOULATION',  a  term  in  anatomy,  de- 
pair  of  ganglia  encircles  the  ossophagns.  Fila-  noting  the  yarions  modes  of  union  between  the 
meats  connect  this  with  the  organs  of  the  senses,  bones  of  the  skeleton.  We  may  class  artionla- 
tnd  the  oesophageal  ganglia  have  hence  been  tions  nnder  8  general  heads,  viz.,  movable  joints, 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  brain  in  the  higher  immovable  jbints,  and  joints  of  a  mixed  order, 
orders.  They  are  more  and  more  concentrated  being  somewhat  movable,  without  much  rela- 
•8  the  animal  occupies  a  more  elevated  position  tive  displacement  of  the  contiguous  surfaces. 
in  tiie  division,  the  members  of  the  body  being  Movable  joints  are  the  most  complex  and  vari- 
at  the  same  time  brought  into  closer  connection,  ous  in  strocture ;  immovable,  the  most  simple. 
The  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  nerves  sug-  Movable  joints  are  common  in  the  limbs,  and 
geats  that  of  the  members  also ;  and  the  limbs  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skull ; 
are  found  arranged  in  pairs,  in  the  centipedes  immovable  joints  are  common  in  the  head  and 
each  pair  proceeding  from  one  of  the  articula-  face  and  lower  portion  of  the  trunk ;  mixed 
tioQfl  of  the  body.  In  the  higher  classes,  as  the  forms  of  articulation  are  common  in  the  spinal 
erostacea,  the  same  symmetry  of  pairs  of  limbs  column  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  trunk, 
is  perceived,  and  the  connection  of  each  nair  The  hinge-joints  of  ihe  dbows  and  the  knees, 
with  a  segment  of  the  body  even  when  allowing  free  movements  in  one  plane  only,  form 
the  thorax,  or  body,  needing  no  flexibility  one  order  of  the  movable  class ;  the  ball-and- 
for  locomotive  purj^ees.  has  its  rings  very  socket  joints  of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  allowing 
obscurely  defined.  The  lower  groups  contain  free  movements  in  a  circular  direction,  form  a 
the  greater  number  of  articulations,  or  rings,  second  order  of  the  movable  dass ;  and  differ- 
aad  these  are  usually  soft,  upon  an  dongatea  ent  combinations  of  these  2  orders,  as  seen  in 
body,  furnished,  in  most  cases,  with  no  true  the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the 
fimbe.  Progressive  motion  is  obtained  by  the  skull,  of  the  hands  and  feet  with  the  arms  and 
bending  of  l£e  flexible  body  in  one  and  another  legs  at  the  wrists  and  the  ankles,  and  also  of  the 
durection,  the  muscles  which  effect  this  occupy-  bones  of  the  hands  and  Angers,  feet  and  toes, 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  body  which  in  other  form  a  third  order  of  the  movable  class.  The 
animals  is  usually  devoted  more  to  the  organs  elbow-joint,  in  fact,  is  of  a  compound  order,  be- 
of  nutrition  and  digestion.  These,  in  the  artic-  ing  of  the  hinge-joint  form,  with  reference  to 
ulata,  are  not  so  elaborate  as  in  the  mollusca.  the  cubital  movement  of  the  forearm  on  the 
The  organs  for  respiration  are  much  more  high-  arm,  and  of  the  ball-and-socket  form,  with  ref* 
ly  organized,  particularly  in  the  insecta.  In  the  erence  to  the  radial  movement  of  the  forearm 
air-breathing  species  the  blood  is  aerated  by  be-  on  the  arm,  in  what  are  termed  the  rapinatiou 
ing  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  introduced  tSud  pronation  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  clasa 
within  the  body,  the  fluid  being  distributed  in  of  inmiovable  joints  may  also  be  subdivided  into 
oanties^  or  tubes,  permeable  to  the  air;  the  for-  different  orders  and  varietieSb  In  the  sacrum 
mer  xppear  to  be  analogous  to  lungs.  In  the  and  the  pelvis  many  bones  which  are  distinct  at 
articulata  is  found  the  greatest  diversity  of  first,  literally  grow  together,  in  some  subjects, 
forms  and  habits  of  life.  The  largest  animals  so  as  to  efface  all  trace  of  original  separation, 
of  the  division  are  the  lobsters  and  crabs  of  the  while  in  others  traces  remain  visible  of  former 
erostacea ;  the  rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  separation  and  ulterior  consolidation.  In  the 
small  size,  many  of  them  so  minute  as  to  pass  cranium  and  the  face  there  are  numerous  vari- 
mmotlced  in  the  watery  elements  in  whidi  tiiey  eties  of  modes  of  junction  between  different 
abound.  In  the  few  representations  of  the  hemes  connected  by  immovable  articulation. 
classes  enumerated  above  are  recognized  ani-  The  most  prominent  order  of  this  dass  in  the 
mals  which  live  in  salt  water  and  in  fresh  water,  cranium  is  the  serrated  suture,  the  firmness  of 
others  that  sport  upon  wings  in  the  ur  above  the  union  being  increased  by  alternate  notches, 
the  sor&ce  of  the  earth ;  some  that  burrow  be-  or  indentations,  and  projections,  like  the  teeth 
neath  and  avoid  the  light  of  day,  and  others  of  a  saw,  formed  on  tne  ec^s  of  the  bones,  the 
whose  haunts  are  within  the  bodies  of  other  an-  teeth  of  the  one  being  adapted  to  the  indenta- 
imals.  Among  so  many  varieties  every  mode  tions  of  tiie  other,  m  this  manner  the  bones  of 
of  progression  is  met  widi,  by  swimming,  crawl-  the  sbill  unite  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the 
ing^  skipping,  fiying,  &c.^  each  peculiarly  adapt-  centre  of  the  forehead.  In  other  cases  beveDed 
ed  to  the  dreumstances  m  which  the  animal  is  edges  overlap  each  other,  and  in  this  manner 
placed,  and  altogether  presenting,  as  before  re-  the  temporal  bones  are  joined  to  the  parietal 
marked,  a  high  development  of  the  locomotive  bones  of  the  skull.  Another  form  of  ued  ar- 
organs;  and  if  any  class,  like  the  drrhopoda,  ap-  ticulation  is  the  ridge-and-groove,  a  ridge  beins 
pear  to  be  badly  provided  for  in  this  respect,  formed  on  the  edge  of  one  bone  and  a  grooved 
the  deficiency  is  found  to  be  wonderflilly  made  fissure  in  another  to  receive  it  By  this  means 
up  to  tiiem  by  the  &culty  they  possess  of  at-  the  bony  part  (k  ^e  septum  of  the  nose  is  in- 
taohinff  themselves  to  floating  bodies,  and  thus  serted  into  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  di- 
beoommg^  though  fixed  to  these,  the  greatest  of  vide  the  nos^ils,  and  thus  form  a  doublecavity 
VOL,  n. — 12 
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by  means  of  a  partition  wall. — ^The  mixed  elaaa  able,  qmovial  membranes  snrronnd  the  artlo»' 

of  articulations  contains  very  many  varieties  of  lotiog  snrfieuses,  and  the  synovia  which  they  se- 

adaptation.    The  mode  in  which  the  ribs  are  orete  lubricates  the  snrfiMMs  exposed  to  contact| 

attached  to  the  spinal  column  behind,  and  to  friction,  and  mobility. 

the  sternum  in  front,  forms  one  simple  order  of       ARTIFICIAL  HOBIZON,  a  horixontal  mir- 

the  mixed  dasB ;  the  mode  in  which  the  vevtebra  ror,  usually  the  sai^lBce  of  a  barin  of  mercury, 

are  connected  with  each  other  in  the  spinal  od-  Half  the  angular  distance  between  a  star  and 

umn,  another,  more  complex ;  and  the  mode  in  its  image,  seen  in  the  artificial  horizon,  is  evi- 

which  the  slightly  yielding  portions  of  the  pel*  dently  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  star  above 

vie  articulations  are  connected,  a  third  and  sim-  the  real  horixon. 

pie  order  of  this  class. — ^The  movable  articula-       ABTIGA8,  Jos6,  a  South  American  general, 

tions  being  the  most  con^>lex  in  form  and  bom  at  Montevideo,  in  Uragaay,  in  1760,  diea 

structure,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  various  in  Kovember,  1826.    During  the  insurrectaoa 

elements  of  an  articulation ;  and  the  ball-and-  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  he 

socket  joint,  being  the  most  simple  of  this  kind,  held  in  his  hands  for  a  long  time  the  fate  of  the 

will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  simple  illustraition.  new  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres.    He  was  at  first 

In  the  hip-jomt  we  have  a  kind  of  ball,  or  a  captmn  in  the  Spanish  army,  but  on  account 

rounded  surface,  at  the  head  of  the  thish  bone,  of  some  difficulty  with  a  snperior  officer,  passed 

which  hemispherical  sur&ce  is  capped  with  a  in  1811  into  the  service  of  the  junta  of  Buenos 

thin  layer  of  cartilage,  somewhat  elastic  in  Ayres,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 

structure,  and  exceedingly  smooth  on  its  exter-  a  force  with  which  he  defeated  the  royaUat 

nal  surface.    In  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  a  sodcet  army  near  Las  Piedras.    At  the  head  of  the 

is  formed,  exactly  shaped  for  the  reception  of  guachoa,  as  are  called  the  native  oattie  driven 

this  hemispherical  head  of  the  thigh  heme,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  he  defteted  the 

this  socket  is  lined  with  a  thin  layer  (^  dense,  enemy  in  several  enoonnters,  and  supported  ao 

elastic,  and  polished  cartilage,  so  that  in  the  vigorously  the   republican   army  which  was 

Ioint  2  polished  surfaces  meet  together  and  al«  presnng  the  siege  of  Montevideo,  that  his  efforts 
ow  free  movement^  with  the  least  possible  procur^  an  accommodation  between  the  oabi- 
amount  of  friction,  but  to  lessen  the  effect  net  of  Bio  Janeiro  and  the  government  of 
of  friction,  and  fiacilitate  the  movements  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He,  however,  excited  the  jeal- 
these  surfaces  one  upon  the  other,  a  ddioate  ous  suspicions  of  Pbeyredon,  director  of  the 
membrane  surrounds  the  external  b<»ders  of  junta,  by  whom  he  was  deoUred  outiawed,  and 
the  articular  cartilages,  and  secretes  a  viscid  a  price  set  upon  his  head.  But  the  guachos 
fluid  which  lubricates  the  surfaces,  preventing  ac-  flocked  again  to  the  standard  of  their  hero  and 
tual  contact  and  destructive  friction  of  tiie  car*  of  the  champion  of  republicanism,  in  opposition 
tilagiuous  tissues.  This  lubricating  fluid  is  to  the  centralized  and  monarchical  government 
technically  called  synovia,  and  t^e  secreting  which  it  was  the  aim  of  Poeyredon  to  establish ; 
membrane  synovial  sac,  or  synovial  membrane,  and  Artigas  having  defeated  2  armies  whidi 
To  prevent  dislocation  of  the  joint  a  strong  rope  had  been  sent  against  him.  obliged  his  enemies 
of  fibrous  tissue,  very  similar  in  structure  to  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  of  Uruguay.  He 
that  part  of  an  oyster  which  cannot  easilv  be  next  carried  his  anna  against  the  Portuguese, 
removed  from  the  shell,  connects  the  top  of  the  who  had  availed  themselves  of  these  dissensioiis 
ball  with  the  botix>m  of  the  socket,  in  a  some-  to  get  possession  of  Montevideo,  and  forced 
what  loose  but  very  strongly  attached  manner,  them  to  negotiate.  After  various  vicissitudes 
This  is  termed  the  round  ligament.  It  is  very  of  fortune^  supported  by  the  whole  demooratio 
short  and  very  strong.  The  outer  surfaces  of  party,  he  made  a  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres  ia 
the  ball  and  socket  (not  in  tiie  socket,  but  out-  1820.  He  found  it  diffioult  to  support  himself 
side)  are  connected  by  means  of  a  strong  lig&*  amid  men  of  determined  hostility  and  dangerous 
mentous  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  loosely  connect-  cunning,  tatd^  weary  of  the  turmoils  in  which, 
ing  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  with  the  pelvic  his  life  had  been  passed,  he  sought  and  found 
bones,  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  socket,  but  an  asylum  in  a  Franciscan  convent ;  first,  how* 
strongly  attached  to  the  bones  themselves,  ever,  having  disarmed  and  sent  back  to  their 
which  it  binds  together  firmly,  while  permitting  rural  labors  the  wild  hordes  of  whom  his  army 
a  considerable  freedom  of  motion,  or  rotation,  had  been  composed.  In  this  reli^^ous  retreat 
in  the  joint.  In  other  joints  of  tiie  movable  he  terminated  his  stormy  career  a  few  years 
class  the  outer  ligaments  are  not  always  contin-  later.  As  a  general,  he  was  distinguished  for 
nous  and  circular  bands  as  in  this  case,  but  t^e  his  bravery  and  great  activity.  He  exercised 
the  form  of  distinct  fibrous  ropes,  strongly  at-  absolute  authori^  over  the  guachos^  whose 
tached  to  the  bones,  and  forming  strong,  flexible  mode  (tf  fife  he  had  entirely  adopted.  From 
bands,  as  strips  of  leather  nailed  to  the  body  and  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  power,  he  deq)]sed 
the  fid  of  a  box  serve  as  fi^pBonents  where  there  all  the  emoyments  and  conveniences  of  civilised 
are  no  hinges.  Thin,  dense,  elastic  layers  of  car-  lifb.  In  his  rude  spirit  there  was  a  wonderfbl 
tilage  cap  the  articular  edges  and  surfaces  of  power  of  wiU  which  acted  almost  irresistibly 
bones  in  the  great  m^ority  of  joints ;  strong,  t^n  the  masses  of  men  about  him.  The  mo- 
fibrous,  and  flexible  ligaments  connect  the  bones  tives  of  much  of  his  pofitical  conduct  are  yet 
externaUy;  and«  where  the  jointd  are  very  mo v-  veiled  in  mystery,  and  must  be  learned  by  a 
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peNsal  of  the  oonftempoirary  doomnenta.  At  fnaujanite,  a  somewhat  mythkal  fire-gnn  said 
preeent  he  ia  bat  the  shadowy  thongh  promi-  to  have  been  known  and  lued  by  Hohammed, 
iWDt  featore  of  an  obseure  history.  it  is  oertun  that  the  Byzantine  Greeks  received 
ABTILLERT.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  iAie  first  knowledge  of  fireworks  (afterward  de* 
and  its  application  to  throwing  heavy  bodies  veloped  in  the  Greek  fire)  from  their  Arab  ene- 
in  a  given  direolion,  are  now  pretty  generally  mies.  A  writer  of  the  9th  oentory,  ICaronsGrao- 
oonoeaed  to  have  been  of  eastern  origin.  In  chns,  gives  a  composition  of  6  parts  of  saltpetre, 
C9una  and  India,  saltpetre  is  the  spontaneous  2  of  solphor,  1  or  coal,  which  comes  very  near 
eicrescenoe  of  the  sdl,  and.  very  natorally,  the  to  the  correct  composition  of  gunpowder.  The 
natives  soon  became  aoqoamted  with  its  prop-  latter  is  stated  with  sufficient  exactness,  and 
srties.  Fireworks  made  of  miztores  of  1^  first  of  all.Eoropean  writers,  by  Soger  Bietoon, 
nit  with  other  combustible  bodies  were  man-  about  1216,  in  hk  Liber  dsNulmaU  Magim,  but 
u&ctored  at  a  very  early  period  in  Ohinaf  and  yet  foe  jfully  a  hundred  years  the  western  na- 
med for  purposes  of  war  as  well  as  for  pnblic  tions  remained  ignorant  of  its  use.  The  Arabe^ 
fiBstivitieBL  We  have  no  information  at  what  however,  appear  to  have  soon  improved  upon 
time  the  peculiar  composition  of  saltpetre,  sul^  the  knowledge  they  received  fiEtmi  the  Ohinese. 
phur,  and  charcoal  beciune  known,  the  explosive  According  to  Oonde's  history  of  the  Moors  in 
quality  of  which  has  given  it  such  an  immense  Spain,  guns  were  used,  1116,  in  the  siege  of 
importance.  According  to  some  Chinese  <^ron*  Saragossa,  and  a  cnlverin  of  4  lb.  calibre,  among 
islea,  mentioned  by  M.  Paravey  in  a  report  other  guns,  was  cast  in  Spain  in  1183.  Abd- 
made  to  the  French  academy  in  1660,  guns  ei-Mumen  is  reported  to  have  taken  Mohadia, 
were  known  as  early  as  618  B.  0. ;  in  <^er  near  Bona,  in  Algeria,  with  fire-arms,  in  1156, 
ancient  Chinese  writings,  fire-balls  proiected  and  the  following  year  Niebia,  in  Spain,  was 
from  bamboo  tubes,  and  a  sort  of  exploding  defended  against  the  Oastilians  with  fire-ma- 
flheU,  are  described.  At  aU  events,  4ihe  use  of  chines  throwing  bolts  and  stones.  If  the  nature 
gunpowder  and  eannon  for  warlike  purposes  of  the  engines  used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  12th 
does  not  a|q>ear  to  have  been  properly  &ved*  century  remains  stiU  to  be  investigated,  it  is 
oped  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Chinese  history,  quite  oertain  that  in  1280  artillery  was  used 
as  the  first  authenticated  instance  of  their  ex-  against  Cordova,  and  that  by  the  beginning  of 
teoaive  application  is  of  a  date  as  late  as  1282  the  14th  century  its  knowledge  had  passed  from 
of  onr  era,  when  the  Chinese,  besieged  by  the  the  Arabs  to  the  Spaniards.  Ferdinand  lY. 
Mongols  in  Eal-fanj^fu,  defended  themselves  took  Gibraltar  by  cannon  in  1808.  Baza  in  1812 
vith  cannon  throwmg  stone  balls,  and  used  and  1828,  Martos  in  1826,  Alicante  in  1881, 
saqdoaive  ahells,  petards,  and  otiber  fireworks  were  attacked  with  artillery,  and  carcasses 
based  upon  gunpowder. — ^The  Hindoos  appear  were  thrown  by  guns  in  some  of  these  sieges. 
to  have  had  some  sort  of  warlike  fireworks  as  From  the  Spaniards  the  use  of  artillery  passed 
early  as  the  time  oi  Alexander  tibie  QreaL  ao-  to  the  remaining  European  nations.  The 
cording  to  the  evidence  c^  the  Greek  wnten  French,  in  the  siege  of  Puy  GniDanme  in  1888, 
JBlian^  Ctesias,  Philostratus,  and  Themistius.  had  gims,  and  in  the  same  year  the  German 
This,  however,  certainly  waa  not  gunpowder,  knights  i^  Prussia  nsed  them.  By  1860,  fire- 
though  saltpetre  may  have  largely  entered  into  arms  were  common  in  all  countries  of  westeniy 
its  compodtion.  In  the  Hindoo  laws  some  sort  sonthem,  and  central  Europe.  That  artillery 
of  fire-am»  appearB  to  be  alluded  to ;  gunpow-  is  of  eastern  origin,  is  also  proved  by  the  man- 
der  is  certainly  mentioned  in  them,  and,  ao-  ufiiotnre  of  the  oldest  European  ordnance.  The 
cording  to  Profl  A.  N.  Wilson,  its  composi-  gun  was  made  of  bars  of  wrought  iron  welded 
tion  is  described  in  old  Hindoo  medical  works,  tongitudinally  together,  and  strengthened  by 
The  first  mention  of  cannon,  however,  coin-  heavy  iron  rings  forced  over  them.  It  waa 
oidea  pretty  nearly  with  the  oldest  ascertained  composed  of  several  pieoes,  the  movable  breech 
positive  date  of  its  occurrence  in  CSiina.  being  fixed  to  the  flight  after  loading.  The 
Qhaaed's  po6m%  about  1200,  speak  of  fire-en-  oldest  Chinese  and  Indian  guns  are  made  ex- 
9nea  throwing  baDs,  the  whistling  of  which  aotly  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  as  old,  or 
was  heard  at  the  distance  of  10  ooss  (1,500  older,  than  the  oldest  European  guns.  Both 
yarda).  About  1268  we  read  of  fireworks  on  European  and  Asiatic  cannon,  about  the  14th 
canriitges  belonging  to  the  Idng  of  DelhL  A  century,  were  of  very  inferior  construction, 
hundred  years  later  the  use  of  i^tillery  was  showing  artillery  to  have  still  been  in  its  in- 
general  in  India ;  and  when  the  Portuguese  ar-  foncy.  Thus,  if  it  remains  uncertain  when  the 
rived  there,  in  1498,  they  found  the  Indians  as  composition  of  gunpowder  and  its  apolicadon 
&r  advanced  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  as  they  to  fire-arms  were  invented,  we  can  at  least  &l 
tbemaeives  were.— From  the  Chinese  and  Hin-  the  period  when  it  first  became,  an  important 
dooa  the  Arabs  received  saltpetre  and  fireworks,  engme  in  warfieure ;  the  verv  clomsiness  of  the 
Two  of  the  Arabic  names  for  saltpetre  signify  guns  of  the  14th  century,  wherever  they  occur, 
OkhM  mU^  and  Ch4fna  mew,  Chinese  red  and  proves  their  novelty  as  regular  war-machines, 
white  &re  is  mentioned  by  th^  ancient  au*  The  European  guns  of  the  14th  century  were 
thoia.  Incendiary  fireworks  are  aleo  of  a  date  verv  nnwiddy  afi^s.  The  large-calibred  ones 
afanoflt  contemporaneous  with  the  great  Arabio  could  only  be  moved  by  being  taken  to  pieces, 
invaaioii  of  Anaand  Africa.  Not  to  mention  tihe  eadi  piece  forming  a  wagon-load.    Even  the 
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Binall-oalibred  guns  were  ezoeedingly  heavy,  by  the  Freneh  field  ariallery,  spread  terror  over 
there  being  then  no  proper  proportion  eetab-  Italy,  and  the  new  arm  was  oonaidered  irre- 
liahed  between  the  weight  of  the  gon  and  that  aistible.  Macohiayelli'a  Arts  deUa  Chterra  was 
of  the  shot,  nor  between  the  shot  and  the  written  expressly,  in  order  to. indicate  means 
charge.  When  they  were  brought  into  posi-  to  oounteraot  its  effect  by  the  skilful  disporation 
tion,  a  sort  of  timber  framework  or  scaffolding  of  the  infantry  and  cavidry.  The  snccessors  of 
was  erected  for  each  gon  to  be  fired  from.  Charles  Yin.,  Lonis  XII.  and  Francis  L,  con- 
The  town  of  Ghent  had  a  gon  which,  with  the  tinned  to  improve  and  lighten  their  field  artil- 
fivmework,  measured  60  feet  in  length.  Gon-  lery.  Francis  organized  the  ordnance  as  a  die- 
carriagea  were  still  unknown.  The  cannons  tinct  dq)artment.  under  a  grand-master  of  the 
were  mostly  fired  at  very  high  elevations,  like  ordnance.  His  neld-guns  broke  the  hitherto 
our  mortars,  and  consequently  had  very  little  invincible  masses  of  the  Swiss  pikemen  at  Marig- 
effect  until  shells  were  mtroduced.  The  pro-  nano,  1616,  by  rapidly  moving  from  one  fiank- 
jectiles  were  generally  round  shot  of  stone^  ing  position  to  another,  and  thus  they  decided 
for  small  calibres  sometimes  iron  bolts.  Tet,  the  battle.  The  Ohineee  and  Arabs  knew  the 
with  an  these  drawbacks,  cannon  was  not  only  use  and  manufacture  of  shells,  and  it  is  proba- 
used  in  sieges  and  the  defence  of  towns,  but  in  ble  that  from  the  latter  this  knowledge  passed 
the  field  abo,  and  on  board  ships  of  war.  As  to  the  European  nations.  Still,  the  adoption  of 
early  as  1886  the  English  took  2  French  vessels  this  proiectUe.  and  of  the  mortar  from  which  it 
armied  with  cannon.  If  the  guns  recovered  is  now  fired,  did  not  take  place  in  Europe  be- 
fiom  the  Mary  Rose  (sunk  1646)  may  serve  as  fore  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  ia 
a  due,  those  first  ship  guns  were  simply  let  commonly  ascribed  to  PandolfoMalatesta,  prince 
into  and  secured  in  a  log  of  wood  hollowed  out  of  Bimia.  The  first  shells  conmsted  of  2  hollow 
for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  be  inc^able  of  elevar  metal  hemispheres  screwed  together,  the  art  of 
tion. — ^m  tiie  course  of  the  16th  century,  con-  casting  th«m  hollow  was  of  later  invention. — 
siderable  improvements  were  made,  both  in  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  not  behind  his 
the  construction  and  application  of  artillery.  French  rivals  in  the  improvement  of  field-guns. 
Cannon  began  to  be  cast  of  iron,  copper,  or  He  introduced  limbers,  thus  turning  the  two- 
brass.  The  movable  breech  was  fsUlng  into  wheeled  fun,  when  it  had  to  be  moved,  into  a 
disuse,  the  whole  gun  being  oast  oi  a  piece.  4-wheeled  vehicle  capable  of  going  et  a  fiister 
The  best  founderies  were  in  France  and  Ger-  pace  and  of  surmounting  obstacles  of  ground, 
many.  In  France,  too,  the  first  attempts  were  Thus  his  light  guns,  at  the  battie  of  akm\  in 
made  to  bring  up  and  place  guns  under  cover  1664,  could  advance  at  a  gallop. — ^The  first  the- 
during  a  siege.  About  1460  a  sort  of  trench  oretical  researches,  respectiuff  gnnneiy  and  the 
was  introduced,  and  shortly  after  the  first  fiight  of  projectiles,  also  fafl  in  this  period, 
breeching  batteries  were  constructed  by  the  Tartaglia,  an  Italian,  is  said  to  be  the  discoverer 
brothers  Bureau,  with  the  aid  of  whiw  the  of  the  fiiict  that  the  angle  of  elevation  of  46^ 
king  of  France,  Charles  YIL,  retook  in  one  gives^  in  vaeuo^  the^eatest  range.  The  Span- 
vear  all  the  places  the  English  had  taken  from  iards  Collado  and  Ufano  also  occupied  them- 
him.  The  greatest  improvements  w^re,  how-  selves  with  similar  inquiries.  Thus  the  theo- 
ever,  made  by  Charies  YIIL  of  France.  He  retical  foundations  for  scientific  gunnery  were 
finally  did  away  with  the  movable  breech,  laid.  About  the  same  time  Vannocci  Birin- 
cast  his  guns  of  brass  and  in  one  piece,  intro-  goocio's  inquiries  into  the  art  of  casting  (1640) 
duced  trunnions^  and  gun-carriages  on  wheels,  produced  considerable  progress  in  the  manufao- 
and  had  none  but  iron  shot.  He  also  simplified  tore  of  cannon,  while  the  invention  of  the 
the  calibres,  and  took  the  lighter  regularly  calibre  scale  by  Uartmann,  by  which  every  part 
into  the  field.  Of  these,  the  double  cannon  of  a  gun  was  measured  by  its  proportion  to  the 
was  placed  on  a  4-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  diameter  of  bore,  gave  a  certain  standard  for 
86  horses;  the  remainder  had  2-wheeled  cai^  the  construction  of  ordnance,  and  paved  the 
riages,  the  trails  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  way  for  the  introduction  of  fixed  theoretical 
were  drawn  by  from  24  down  to  2  horses.  A  principles,  and  of-general  experimental  rules. — 
body  of  gunners  was  attached  to  each,  and  the  One  of  the  first  effects  al  the  improved  artillery 
service  so  organized  as  to  constitute  Ihe  first  was  a  total  change  in  the  art  of  fortification, 
distinct  corps  of  field  artillery ;  the  lighter  ciJi-  Since  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
bres  were  movable  enough  to  shift  iwout  with  monarchies^  that  art  had  niadebut  littie  progresa. 
the  other  troops  during  action,  and  even  to  But  now  the  new  fire*arm  everywhere  miade  a 
keep  up  with  the  oavidry.  It  was  this  new  breach  on  the  masonry  walls  of  the  old  system, 
«arm  which  procured  to  Charles  Yin.  his  sur-  and  a  new  plan  had  to  be  invented.  The  de- 
prising  successes  in  Italy.  The  Italian  ordnance  fences  had  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  expose  aa 
was  still  moved  by  bullocks ;  the  guns  were  littie  masonry  as  possible  to  the  direct  fire  of 
still  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  had  to  be  the  besieger,  and  to  admit  of  a  stronff  artillery 
placed  on  tbeir  frames  when  the  position  was  being  placed  on  the  ramparts.  The  old  masonry 
reached ;  they  fired  stone  shot,  and  were  alto*  wall  was  replaced  by  an  earthwork  rarapnrt^ 
gather  so  clumsy  that  the  French  fired  a  gun  only  faced  with  masonry,  and  the  small  flanking 
oftener  in  an  hour  than  the  Italians  could  do  in  town  was  turned  into  a  large  pentagonal 
a  day.    The  battle  of  Fomovo  (1496),  gained  bastion.    Gradually  the  whole  of  the  maaoniy 
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THed  in  fbrtifioafeion  was  covered  against  direct  mand  of  a  gnn,  had  a  aaddle-horse,  and  appren- 
firo  by  outlying  earthworka,  and  by  the  middle  tice,  and  as  many  professional  assistants  as  he 
of  the  ITth  century  the  defence  of  a  fortified  required,  beside  the  requisite  number  of  men 
place  became  once  more  relatively  stronger  for  shifting  heavy  pieces.  Their  pay  was  four- 
than  the  attack,  until  Yaubim  again  gave  the  fold  that  of  a  soldier.  The  horses  of  the  artil- 
ascendant  to  the  latter.  Hitherto  the  opera-  lery  were  contracted  for  when  a  war  broke  out; 
tion  of  loading  had  been  carried  on  with  the  contractor  also  found  harness  and  drivers, 
loose  powder  shovelled  into  the  gun.  About  Li  battle  the  guns  were  placed  in  a  row  in  front 
1600  the  introduction  of  cartridges,  cloth  of  the  line,  and  unlimbered ;  the  horses  were 
bags  containing  the  prescribed  quantity  of  pow-  taken  out  of  the  shafts.  When  an  advance  was 
der,  much  abridged  the  time  necessary  for  load-  ordered,  the  limbers  were  horsed,  and  the  guns 
ing^  and  insured  greater  precision  of  fire  by  limbered  ud  ;  sometimes  the  lighter  calibres 
greater  equality  of  charge.  Another  important  were  moved,  for  short  distances,  by  men.  The 
invention  was  made  about  the  same  time,  that  powder  and  shot  were  carried  in  separate  carts ; 
of  grape-shot  and  case-shot.  The  construction  the  limbers  had  not  yet  any  boxes  for  ammu- 
of  field-guns,  adapted  for  throwing  hollow  shot,  nilion.  Manoeuvring,  loading,  priming,  pointing, 
also  belongs  to  this  period.  The  numerous  and  firing,  were  aU  operations  of  great  slow- 
sieges  oocurrinff  during  the  war  of  Spain  against  ness,  according  to  our  present  notions,  and  the 
the  Netherlands  eontributed  veiy  much  to  the  number  of  hit^  with  such  imperfect  machinery, 
unprovement  of  the  artillery  used  in  tiie  d^ence  and  tiie  almost  total  want  of  science  in  gunnery, 
and  attack  of  places,  especially  as  re^urds  the  must  have  been  small  indeed.  The  appearance 
use  of  m<»rtars  and  howitzers,  of  shells,  car-  ofGustavusAdolphus  in  Germany,  during  the  80 
cassea,  and  red-hot  shot,  and  the  composition  of  years'  war,  marks  an  immense  prog^ress  in  artil- 
fiizes  and  other  military  fireworks,  llie  calibres  lery.  This  great  warrior  did  away  with  the 
in  use  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  17th  century  were  extremely  small  calibres,  which  he  replaced, 
still  of  all  sizes,  from  the  48-pound6r  to  the  small-  first,  by  his  so-called  leather  guns,  light  wrought- 
eet  falconets  bored  for  balls  of  i  lb.  weight  iron  tubes  covered  with  ropes  and  leather. 
In  spite  of  all  improvements,  field  artillery  was  These  were  intended  to  fire  grape-shot  only, 
still  80  imperfect  that  all  this  varietv  of  calibre  which  thus  was  first  introduced  into  field  war- 
was  required  to  obtain  something  like  the  effect  fare.  Hitherto  its  use  had  been  eonfin^  to  the 
we  now  realize  with  a  few  middle-mzed  guns  be-  defence  of  the  ditch  in  fortresses.  Along  with 
tween  the  6-pounder  and  the  12-pounder.  The  grape  and  case  shot,  he  also  introduced  car- 
light  calibres,  at  that  time,  had  mobility,  but  no  tridges  in  his  field  artillery.  The  leather  guns 
effect;  the  krge  calibres  had  effect,  but  no  mo-  not  proving  very  durable,  were  replaced  by 
bility;  the  intermediate  ones  had  neither  the  light  cast-iron  4-pounder8^  16  calibres  long, 
one  nor  the  other  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  all  weighing  6  cwt.  with  the  carriage,  and  drawn 
purposes.  Consequently,  afi  calibres  were  main-  by  two  horses.  Two  of  these  pieces  were  at- 
tained, and  Jumbled  together  in  one  mass,  each  tached  to  each  regiment  of  infantry.  Thus  the 
battery  consisting  generally  of  a  regular  assort-  regimental  artillery  which  was  preserved  in 
ment  of  cannon.  The  elevation  was  given  to  many  armies  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
the  piece  by  a  quoin.  The  carriages  were  still  ry,  arose  by  superseding  the  old  small  calibred, 
dumsy,  and  a  separate  model  was  of  course  re-  but  comparatively  damsy  guns,  and  was  origi- 
quired  for  each  calibre,  so  that  it  was  next  to  nally  intended  for  case  diot  only,  though  very 
impoaaible  to  take  spare  wheels  and  carriages  soon  it  was  also  made  to  fire  round  shot.  The 
into  the  field.  The  axletrees  were  of  wood,  and  heavy  guns  were  kept  distinct,  and  formed  into 
of  a  different  size  for  eadi  caUbre.  In  addition  powerful  batteries  occupying  favorable  positions 
to  this,  the  dimensions  of  the  cannon  and  on  the  wings  or  in  front  oi  the  centre  of  the 
carriages  were  not  even  the  same  for  one  single  army.  Thus  by  the  separation  of  the  light  from 
calibre,  there  being  everywhere  a  great  many  the  heavy  artUlery,  and  hr  the  formation  <^ 
pieces  of  old  construction,  and  many  differ-  batteries,  the  tactics  of  field  artillery  were 
ences  of  construction,  in  the  several  work-  founded.  It  was  General  Torshenson,  the  in- 
shops  of  a  country.  Cartridges  were  still  con-  spector-general  of  the  Swedish  artillery,  who 
fined  to  guns  in  fortresses;  in  the  field  the  can-  mainly  contributed  to  these  results  by  which 
non  was  loaded  with  loose  powder,  introduced  field  artillery  now  first  became  an  independent 
on  a  shovel,  upon  which  a  wad  and  the  shot  were  arm,  subject  to  distinct  rules  of  its  own  for  its 
rammed  down.  Loose  powder  was  equally  work-  use  in  battle.  Two  further  important  inven- 
ed  down  the  touchhole,  and  the  whole  process  tions  were  made  about  this  time :  about  1660, 
was  extremely  slow.  The  gunners  were  not  that  ot  the  horizontal  elevating  screw,  as  it  was 
oonsidere#regular  soldiers,  but  formed  a  guild  used  until  Gribeauval's  times,  and  about  1697, 
c^  their  own,  recruiting  themselves  by  appren-  that  of  tubes  filled  with  powder  for  priming, 
ticeS)  and  sworn  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  and  instead  of  working  powder  into  the  touchhole. 
mysteries  of  their  handicraft.  When  a  war  Both  pointing  and  loading  became  much  facili- 
broke  out^  the  belligerents  took  as  many  of  tated  thereby.  Another  great  improvement 
them  into  their  service  as  they  could  get^  over  was  the  invention  of  the  prolonge,  for  manoBu- 
and  ab«ve  their  peace  establishment  Each  of  vring  at  diort  distances.  The  number  of  guns 
these  gunners  or  bombardiers  received  the  com-  carrwd  into  the  field  during  the  17th  centuiy, 
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wafl  verjr  large.  At  Greifenhagen,  Gnstavns  existing  empirioal  rnlea,  the  total  ifftnt  of 
Adolpbus  had  80  pieces  with  20,000  men,  and  well-established  principle,  now  beeame  erident 
at  Frankfort-on-tiie-Oder,  200  pieces  with  and  unbearable.  Accordingly,  experiments  were 
18,000  men.  Artillery  trains  of  100  to  200  everywhere  made  on  a  la^  scale  to  ascertain 
gans  were  of  vwy  common  occorrence  during  the  efGdcts  of  calibres,  the  relations  of  the  cftli- 
tiie  wars  of  Loais  XIY.  At  Malplaqaet^  nearly  bre  to  the  charge  and  to  the  wei^t  and  length 
800  pieces  of  cannon  were  employed  on  both  of  the  gmi,  the  distribntioa  of  metal  in  the 
sides ;  this  was  the  largest  mass  of  artillery  cannon,  the  razees,  the  effects  of  recoil  on  the 
hitherto  brought  together  on  a  single' field  of  carriages,  k^.  Between  1780  and  1740,  B61idor 
battle.  Mortars  were  very  generally  tiiken  into  directed  such  experiments  at  La  Fdre  in  France, 
the  field  about  this  time.  The  Frendi  still  Bobius  in  England,  and  Papaoino  d'Antoni  at 
maintained  their  simeriority  in  artillery.  They  Turin.  The  result  was  a  great  simplification  of 
were  the  first  to  do  away  with  the  old  guild  the  calibreS)  a  better  distribution  of  the  metal  of 
sy^m  and  enrol  the  gunners  as  regular  soldOera,  the  gun,  and  a  very  general  reduction  of  the 
forming,  in  1671,  a  resiment  of  artiUery.  and  charges,  which  were  now  between  \  and  \  the 
re^ialating  the  various  duties  and  ranks  of  the  weight  of  the  shot  The  progress  of  scientific  gun- 
offloers.  Thus  ti^is  branch  of  service  was  recog-  nery  went  ride  by  ride  with  these  improvemente. 
nized  as  an  independent  arm,  and  tiie  education  Galileo  had  originated  the  parabolic  theory, 
of  the  officers  and  men  was  taken  in  hand  by  Torricelli  hispupU,  Anderson,  Newton,  Blondel, 
the  state.  An  artiUery  school,  for  at  least  50  Bemouilli,  Wolff,  and  Euler,  occupied  them- 
years  the  only  one  in  existence,  was  founded  in  selves  with  fhrther  determining  the  fiight  of  pro- 
fiance  in  1690.  A  hand-book  of  artilleristic  Jeetiles,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  causes 
science,  veiT  good  for  the  time,  was  published  of  their  deviations.  The  above-named  experi- 
in  1697  by  Saint  B6my.  Still  the  secrecy  sur-  mental  artillerists  also  oontributed  materially  to 
rounding  the  *^  mystery  "  of  gunnery  was  so  the  advancement  of  the  mathematical  portion 
greatthat  many  improvements  adopted  in  other  of  gunnery.  Under  Frederic  the  Gbeat  tiie 
countries  were  as  yet  unknown  in  France,  and  Prussian  field  artillery  was  again  conrideraUy 
the  construction  and  comporition  of  every  lightened.  The  short,  light,  rej^ental  guns, 
European  artillery  differed  widely  from  any  not  more  than  14,  16,  or  18  calibres  long,  and 
other.  Thus  ihe  French  had  not  yet  adopted  weighing  firom  80  to  160  times  the  weight  of 
the  howitzer,  which  had  been  invented  in  Hoi*  tiie  shot^  were  found  to  have  a  sufficient  range 
land  and  adopted  in  most  armies  before  1700.  for  the  batties  of  those  days,  decided  princi- 
limber  boxes  for  ammunition,  first  introduced  iMJly  by  infantry  fire.  Accordingly,  the  king 
by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  were  unknown  in  France,  had  all  his  12-pounderB  cast  the  same  propor- 
and  indeed  but  littie  adopted.  The  gun,  car-  tional  length  and  weight  The  Austrians,  in 
riage,  and  limber  were  too  heavy  to  admit  of  1758,  followed  this  example,  as  well  as  moat 
their  being  encumbered  with  the  extra  weight  other  states ;  but  Frederic  himself  in  the 
of  ammunition.  The  verv  small  cidibres,  up  to  latter  part  of  his  reign,  again  provided  his  re- 
8  lbs.  indurive,  had  indeed  been  done  away  serve  artiUery  with  long  powerful  guns,  his  ex* 
with,  but  the  light  regimental  artillery  was  perience  at  Leuthen  having  convinced  him  of 
unknown  in  iVance.  The  charges  used  in  the  their  superior  effects.  Frederic  the  Great  in- 
artillery  of  the  times  hitherto  considered  were,  troduced  a  new  arm  by  mounting  the  gunners 
far  gun&  generally  very  heavy ;  originally  equal  of  some  of  his  batteries,  and  thus  creating  horse 
in  weight  to  the  balL  Although  the  powder  artillery,  destined  to  give  the  same  support  to 
was  of  inferior  quality,  these  charges  were  still  oaveliy  as  fbot-artillery  did  to  infantry.  The 
fiEur  stronger  in  effect  than  those  now  in  use,  new  arm  proved  extremely  effective,  and  was 
thus  they  were  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  very  soon  adopted  by  most  anniee ;  some,  as  the 
tremendous  wei^t  of  the  cannon.  To  rerist  Austrians^  mounting  the  gunners  in  sejparate 
such  charges  the  weight  of  a  brass  cannon  was  wagons  as  a  substitute.  The  proportion  of 
often  from  250  to  400  times  the  weight  of  the  guns  with  the  armies  of  the  18th  century  was 
shot  Gradually,  however,  the  necesrity  of  still  very  large.  Frederic  the  Great  had,  in 
lightening  the  guns  compelled  a  reduction  of  the  1766,  with  70,000  men  206  guns,  1762  with 
charge,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  67,000  men  275  guns,  1778  with  180,000  men 
century,  the  charge  was  genenuly  only  one-  811  guns.  These  guns,  with  the  exception  of 
half  the  weight  of  the  shot  For  mortars  and  the  regimental  ones  which  fbliowed  their  bat- 
howitzers  the  charge  was  regulated  by  the  die-  tidions,  were  organized  in  batteries  of  various 
tanoey  and  generally  very  small  The  end  of  sizes  from  6  to  20  guns  each.  The  regimental 
the  l7th  and  beainning  of  the  18th  century  was  guns  advanced  with  the  infjetntry,  whOe  the 
the  })eriod  in  whidi  the  artillery  was  in  most  batteries  were  firing  from  chosen  poAtions,  and 
countries  finally  incorporated  in  the  army,  de*  sometimes  advanced  to  «  second  poritiion,  but 
prived  of  its  niedisdval  character  of  a  guildL  re-  here  they  genially  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
cognized  as  an  arm,  and  thus  enabled  to  take  a  batUe ;  they  left,  as  regards  mobility,  still  very 
more  regular  and  rapid  development  The  con*  much  to  be  derired,  and  at  Eunersdor^  the  loss 
sequence  was  an  almost  immediate  and  very  of  the  battie  was  due  to  the  impoeribility  of 
marked  progress.  The  irregularity  and  variety  bringing  up  tiie  artillery  in  the  decirive  moment, 
of  calibres  and  models,  tiie  uncertainty  of  aU  The  Prusrian  general,  Tempelhof^  also  intro- 
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dnoed  Md-mortsr  batteries,  iha  ligbt  mortars  power.  There  was  no  alteration  made,  except 
being  oarried  on  the  backs  of  moles;  but  thej  that  the  system  of  re^mental  gnns  was  de* 
were  soon  again  abolished  after  their  useless-  finitively  done  away  with  in  1799,  and  that 
neas  had  heea  proved  in  the  war  of  1792  and  with  the  immense  number  of  6-pounder  and  8- 
^93.  The  scientific  branch  of  artillery  wtts,  pounder  guns  conquered  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
dnring  this  period,  cultiyated  especially  in  these  calibres  were  also  introduced  in  the  ser- 
Gennany.  Btruensee  and  Tempelhof  wrote  use-  Tice.  The  whole  of  the  field  artillery  was  or- 
fbl  works  on  the  subject,  but  Schamhorst  was  ganized  into  batteries  of  6  pieces,  among  which 
the  leading' artilleryman  of  his  day.  His  hand-  one  was  generally  a  howitzer,  and  the  remain- 
book  of  artillery  is  the  first  comprehensive  der  guns.  But  if  there  was  little  or  no  change 
really  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject,  while  in  the  material,  there  was  an  immense  one  m 
Ids  hiand-book  for  officers,  published  as  early^  the  tactics  of  artillery.  Although  the  number 
1787,  contains  the  first  scientific  development  of  guns  was  somewhat  dimini^ied  in  conse- 
of  the  tactics  of  field  artillery.  His^  worksL  quence  of  the  abolition  of  regimental  pieces,  tiie 
though  antiquated  in  many  respects,  are  still  effect  of  artillery  in  a  battle  was  heightened  by 
dassicaL  In  the  Austrian  service.  Gen.  Vega,  its  skilftd  use.  Napoleon  used  a  number  o{ 
in  the  Spanish,  Qen,  Morla,  in  the  Prussian,  light  guns,  attached  to  the  divisions  of  in- 
Hoyer  and  Rouvroy,  made  valuable  contribu-  fantry,  to  engage  battie,  to  make  the  enemy 
tlona  to  artilleristic  fiterature.  The  French  had  show  his  streniffth,  &c.,  while  the  mass  of  the  ar- 
reorganized  their  artillery  according  to  the  sys-  tillery  was  held  in  reserve,  until  the  decisive 
tem  of  Validre  in  1782;  they  retained  24, 16,  point  of  attack  was  determined  od;  thenenor- 
13,  8,  and  4-pounders,  and  adopted  the  8-inch  mous  batteries  were  suddenly  formed,  all  acting 
bowitser.  Still  there  was  a  great  variety  of  upon  that  point,  and  thus  preparing  by  a  tre- 
modela  of  construction ;  the  guns  were  from  22  mendous  cannoniEMle  the  final  attack  of  the  in- 
to 26  calibres  long,  and  weighed  about  250  fimtry  reserves.  At  Friedland  70  guns,  at 
times  as  much  as  the  corresponding  shot.  Wagram  100  guns, were  thus  formed  in  line;  at 
At  length,  in  1774,  General  Gribeauv^  who  Borodino,  a  battery  of  80  guns  prepared  Key's 
had  served  with  the  Austrians  in  the  7  attack  on  Semenovka.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
years'  war,  and  who  knew  the  superiority  large  masses  of  reserve  cavalry  formed  by  Na- 
of  the  new  Prussian  and  Austrian  artilleries,  poleon,  required  for  their  support  a  correspdnd- 
eanried  the  introduction  of  his  new  system,  uig  force  of  horse  artillery,  which  arm  again 
The  siege  artillery  was  definitively  separated  received  the  fbUest  attention,  and  was  very  nu- 
from  the  field  artillery.  It  was  formed  of  all  merously  represented  in  the  French  armies, 
gons  heavier  than  12-pounders,  and  of  aU  the  old  where  its  proper  tactical  use  was  first  practical- 
heavy  12-pounder  guns.  The  field  artillery  ly  established.  Without  Gribeanval's  improve- 
was  composed  of  12-poTmder,  8-pounder,  and  ments,  this  new  use  of  artillery  would  have 
4-poander  guns,  all  18  calibres  long,  weighing  Jboea  impossible,  and  with  the  necessity  for  the 
160  times  the  weight  of  the  shot,  and  of  a  6-  altered  tactics,  these  improvements  gradually, 
inch  howitzer.  The  charge  f<v  the  guns  was  and  with  slight  alterations,  found  their  way  into 
d^nitely  fixed  at  one-third  the  weight  of  all  continental  armies. — The  British  artillery, 
t^e  shot,  the  perpendicular  elevating  screw  about  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolutionary 
was  introduced,  and  every  part  of  a  gun  or  car-  war,  was  exceedingly  neglected,  and  much  be- 
riage  was  made  according  to  a  fixed  model,  so  hind  that  of  other  nations.  They  had  two  regi- 
as  to  be  easily  replaced  from  the  stores.  Seven  mental  guns  to  each  battalion,  but  no  reserve 
models  of  wheels,  and  8  models  of  axletrees,  artillery.  The  guns  were  horsed  in  single 
were  sofficient  for  all  the  various  vehicles  used  team,  the  drivers  walking  alongside  with 
in  the  French  artillery.  Although  the  use  of  long  whips.  Horses  and  drivers  were  hired, 
limber-boxes  to  oarry  a  supply  of  ammunition  The  materid  was  of  very  old-fashioned  con- 
was  known  to  most  artillerists,  Gribeauval  did  struotion,  and  except  for  very  short  distances, 
not  introduce  them  in  Fraujoe.  The  4-pound-  the  pieces  could  move  at  a  walk  only.  Horse 
•rs  were  distributed  with  the  infantry,  every  artillery  was  unknown.  After  1800,  however, 
battalion  receiving  2  of  them ;  the  8  and  12-  when  experience  had  shown  the  inadequacy  of 
pounders  were  &tributed  in  separate  bat-  this  system,  the  artillery  was  thoroughly  reor- 
teries  as  reserve  artillery,  with  a  field-forge  to  ganized  by  Msgor  Spearman.  The  limbers  were 
every  battery.  Train  and  artisan  companies  adapted  for  double  team,  the  guns  brigaded  in 
were  organized,  and  altogether  this  artilleiy  of  batteries  of  6  pieces,  and  in  general  those  im- 
Gribeauval  was  the  first  corps  of  its  Mnd  es-  provements  were  introduced  which  had  been  in 
tablished  on  a  modern  footing.  It  has  proved  use  for  some  time  already  on  the  continent.  No 
superior  to  any  of  its  day,  in  the  proportions  expense  being  spared,  the  BritiA  artillery  soon 
by  which  its  constructions  were  regulated,  in  was  the  neatest,  most  solidly,  and  most  Inxuri- 
its  material,  an^  in  its  organization,  and  for  oudy  equipped  of  its  kind ;  great  attention  was 
many  years  it  has  served  as  a  model.  Thanks  paid  to  the  newly  erected  corps  of  horse  artil- 
to  GribeanvaPs  improvements,  the  French  ar-  lery,  which  soon  distinguished  itself  by  the 
tillery,  dnring  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  was  su-  boldness,  rapidity,  and  precision  of  its  manoBU- 
perior  to  any  other,  and  soon  became,  in  the  vres.  As  to  fresh  improvements  in  the  mate- 
aaoda  of  Napoleon,  an  arm  of  hitherto  unknown  rkl,  they  were  confined  to  the  construction  of 
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the  vehiclea  ;  the  block-tail  gnn-corriage,  and  — ^The  Austrian  artillery  has  6  and  12-poinider 
the  ammunition  wagon  with  a  limber  to  it  have  gans,  16  calibres  long,  weighing  185  times, 
since  been  adopted  in  most  countries  of  the  con-  charged  with  |  the  weight  of  the  shot.  The 
tinent. — ^The  proportion  of  artillery  to  the  other  howitzers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Prussian 
components  of  an  army  became  a  little  more  service.  Six  guns  and  2  howitzers  compose  a 
fixed  during  this  period.  The  strongest  pro-  battery. — ^The  Russian  artillery  has  6  and  12- 
portion  of  artillery  now  present  with  an  army  pounder  guns,  18  calibres  long,  150  times  the 
was  that  of  the  Prussians  at  Pirmasens — ^7  guns  weight  of  the  shot,  with  a  charge  of  I  its 
for  every  1,000  men.  Napoleon  considered  8  weight  The  howitzers  are  5  and  6-inch  bore, 
guns  per  1,000  men  quite  sufficient,  and  this  According  to  the  calibre  and  destination,  either 
proportion  has  become  a  general  rule.  The  8  or  12  pieces  form  a  battery,  one-half  of 
number  of  rounds  to  accompany  a  gun  was  which  are  guns,  and  the  other  half  howitzers, 
also  fixed ;  at  least  200  rounds  per  gun,  of  — ^The  Sardinian  army  has  8-pounder  and  16- 
which  i  OT  \  were  case  shot.  During  the  peace  pounder  guns,  with  a  corresponding  size  of 
following  the  downfiill  of  Napoleon,  the  artiller-  howitzer.  The  smaller  German  armies  all  have 
ies  of  ail  European  powers  underwent  gradual  6  and  12-pounder8,  the  Spaniards  8  and  12- 
improvements.  The  light  calibres  of  8  and  4  pounders,  the  Portuguese,  Swedes,  Danes,  Bel- 
lbs,  were  everywhere  abolished,  the  improved  giana,  Dutch,  and  Neapolitans  6  and  12-pound- 
carriages  and  wagons  of  the  English  artillery  ers. — ^The  start  given  to  the  British  artillery  by 
were  adopted  in  most  countries.  The  charge  M^jor  Spearman^s  reorganization,  along  with 
was  fixed  almost  everywhere  at  |,  the  metal  of  the  interest  for  further  improvement  mereby 
the  gun  at,  or  near,  150  times  the  weight  of  awakened  in  that  service,  and  the  wide  range 
the  shot,  and  the  length  of  the  piece  at  from  16  offered  to  artCleristic  progress  by  the  im- 
to  18  calibres.  The  French  reorganized  their  mense  naval  artillery  of  Great  Britain,  have 
artillery  in  1827.  Tbe  fidd-guns  were  fixed  at  contributed  to  man^  important  inventions. 
8  and  12  lb.  calibre,  18  calibres  long,  charge  ^  The  British  compositions  for  fireworks,  as  well 
weight  of  metal  in  gun  150  times  that  of  the  as  their  gunpowder,  are  superior  to  any  other, 
shot.  The  English  carriages  and  wagons  were  and  the  precision  of  their  time  fhzes  is  unequal- 
adopted,  and  limber-boxes  for  the  first  time  in-  led.  The  principal  invention  latterly  made  in 
troauced  into  the  French  service.  Two  kinds  the  British  artillery  are  the  shrapnel  sheila 
of  howitzers,  of  15  and  16  centimetres  of  bore,  (hollow  shot,\filled  with  musket  balls,  and  ex- 
were  attached  to  the  8  and  12-pounder  batter-  ploding  during  the  flight),  by  which  the  ef- 
ies.  respectively.  A  great  simplicity  distin-  fective  range  of  grape  has  been  rendered  equal 
guishes  this  new  system  of  field  artillery,  to  that  of  round  shot  The  French,  skilfhl  as 
There  are  but  2  sizes  of  gun-carriages,  1  they  are  as  constructors  and  organizers,  are 
size  of  limber,  1  size  of  wheel,  and  2  sizes  of  nearly  the  onlvarmy  which  has  not  yet  adopted 
axletrees  to  all  tlie  vehicles  used  in  the  Firench  this  new  and  terrible  projectile;  they  have 
field  batteries.  Beside  this,  a  separate  moun-  not  been  able  to  make  out  the  ftize  composi- 
tain  artillery  was  introduced,  carrying  how  it-  tion,upon  which  every  thing  depends. — A  new 
zers  of  12  centimetres  bore. — ^The  English  field  system  of  field  artillery  has  been  proposed  by. 
artillery  now  has  for  its  almost  exclusive  calibre  Louis  Napoleon,  and  appears  to  be  in  course  of 
the  9-pounders  of  17  calibres  long,  weight  1^  adoption  in  France.  The  wholeofthe4cahbrea 
cwt.  to  1  pound  weight  of  shot,  charge  |  the  of  guns  and  howitzers  now  in  use,  to  be  super- 
weight  of  shot.  In  every  battery  there  are  2  seded  by  a  light  12-pounder  gun,  16^  calibres 
24-pounder  5^-inch  howitzers.  Six-pounder  long,  weighing  110  times,  andcharged  with  |  the 
and  12-pounder  guns  were  not  sent  out  at  all  in  weight  of  the  solid  shot.-  A  shell  of  12  centinu 
the  late  Bussian  war.  There  are  2  sizes  of  (the  same  now  used  in  the  mountain  artillery), 
wheels  in  use.  In  both  the  English  and  French  to  be  fired  out  of  the  same  gun  with  a  reduced 
foot  artillery  the  gunners  are  mounted  during  charge,  thus  superseding  howitzers  for  the 
manoQUvres  on  the  limber  and  anmiunition  specUd  use  of  hollow  shot.  The  experiments 
wagons. — ^The  Prussian  army  carries  6  and  12-  made  in  4  artillery  schools  of  France  have  been 
pounder  guns,  18  calibres  long,  weighing  145  very  successful,  and  it  is  said  that  these  gnna 
times,  and  charged  with  |  the  weight  of  the  showed  a  marked  superiority,  in  the  Orimeai 
shot.  The  howitzers  are  5^  and  6|-inch  bore,  over  the  Russian  guns,  mostly  6-ponnder8. 
There  are  6  guns  and  2  howitzers  to  a  battery.  The  English,  however,  maintain  that  their  long 
There  are  2  wheels  and  2  axletrees,  and  1  lim-  9-pounder  is  superior  in  range  and  precision  to 
ber.  The  gtm-carriages  are  of  Gribeauval  con-  this  new  gun,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
struction.  In  the  foot  artillery,  for  quick  ma-  were  the  first  to  introduce,  but  very  soon  again 
noeuvres,  6  gunners,  sufficient  to  serve  the  gun,  to  abandon^  a  light  12-pounder  for  a  charge  of 
mount  the  limber-box  and  the  off-horses ;  the  |  the  shot's  weight,  and  which  has  evidently 
remaning  8  follow  as  best  they  can.  The  am-  served  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  modeL  The  firing  of 
munition  wagons  are  not,  therefore,  attached  to  shells  from  common  guns  is  taken  from  the  Prns- 
the  guns,  as  in  the  French  and  British  service,  sian  service,  whercL  in  sieges,  the  24-pounder8 
but  form  a  column  apart,  and  are  kept  out  of  are  made  to  fire  shells  for  certain  purposes.  Nov- 
range  during  action.  The  imi^oved  English  ertheless,  the  capabilities  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
ammunition   wagon   was  adopted    in    1842.  gun  have  still  to  be  determined  by  experience, 
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aad  as  nothing  spedal  has  been  published  on  its  deed  far  greater.  Thos  it  is  reckoned  Ihat  at  700 
effects  in  the  late  war,  we  cannot  here  be  ex-  yards  about  50  per  cent,  at  900  yards  about  86  per 
peoted  finally  to  judge  on  its  merits. — ^The  laws  cent.,  at  1,100  yards  25  per  cent,  out  of  the  shots 
and  experimental  maxims  for  propelling  solld^  fired  from  a  6-pounder,  will  hit  a  target  represent- 
hollow,  or  other  projectiles,  from  cannon,  the  ing  the  front  of  a  battalion  in  column  of  attack 
aacertauied  proportions  of  range,  elevation,  (34  yards  long  by  2  yards  high).  The  9  and  12- 
diarge,  the  efiects  of  windage  and  other  causes  pounder  will  give  somewhat  better  results.  In 
of  deviation,  the  probabilities  of  hitting  the  some  experiments  made  in  France  in  1850,  the 

f               mark,  and  the  various  circumstances  that  may  S-pounders  and  12-pounders  then  in  use  gave 

occur  in  warfare,  constitute  the  science  of  gun-  the  following  results,  against  a  target  80  metres 

I               nery.     Though  the  fact,  that  a   heavy  body  by  8  metres  (representing  a  troop  of  cavalry) 

'               projected  in  vacuo,  in   a   direction  different  at: — 

from  the  vertical,  will  describe  a  parabola  in  its  sAOmat.    coooMt.    foomAt.    snonMt.   900  mat 

flight,  forms  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  ^frg^Jj^^i^  JfPf^  2^«*"  S^"*"  U^'^  U^^ 

soienoe,  yet  the  resistance  of  the  air.  increasing  ^ 

as  it  does  with  the  velocity  of  the  moving  Though  the  target  was  higher  by  one-half,  the 
body,  alters  very  materially  the  application  of  practice  here  remained  below  the  average  stated 
the  parabolic  theory  in  gunnery  practice.  Thus  above.  With  field-howitzers  the  charge  is  con- 
for  guns  propelling  their  shot  at  an  initial  ve-  siderably  less  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
loei^  of  1,400  to  1,700  feet  in  a  second,  the  line  the  projectile  than  with  ffuns.  The  shortlength 
of  fl^^ht  varies  considerably  from  the  theoretic  of  the  piece  (7  to  10  calibres)  and  the  necessity 
parabola,  so  much  so  that  with  them,  the  greatest  of  firing  it  at  great  elevations,  are  the  causes  of 
range  is  obtained  at  an  elevation  of  only  about  this.  The  recoil  from  a  howitzer  fired  under 
20  degrees,  while  according  to  the  paraboHo  high  elevation,  acting  downward  as  well  as 
theory-it  should  be  at  46  degrees.  Practical  ex-  backward,  would,  if  a  heavy  charge  was  used, 
periments  have  determined,  with  some  degree  strain  the  carriage  so  as  to  disable  it  after  a  few 
of  precision,  these  deviations,  and  thus  fixed  the  rounds.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  most  conti- 
proper  elevations  for  each  class  of  guns,  for  a  nental  artilleries  several  charges  are  in  use  in  the 
given  charge  and  range.  But  there  are  other  same  field-howitzer,  thus  making  the  gunner  to 
circumstances  affecting  the  flight  of  the  shot,  produce  a  given  range  by  different  combination 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  windage,  or  the  differ-  of  charge  and  elevation.  Where  this  is  not  the 
enoe  by  which  the  diameter  of  the  shot  must  case,  as  in  the  British  artillery,  the  elevation 
be  less  than  that  of  the  bore,  to  facilitate  load-  taken  is  necessarily  very  low,  and  scarcely  ex- 
ing.  It  causes  first  an  escape  of  the  expanding  ceeding  that  of  guns ;  the  range-tables  for  the 
gas  during  the  explosion  of  the  charge,  in  British  24-pounaer  howitzer,  2J-pound  charge, 
other  words,  a  reduction  of  the  force,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  1,050  yards,  with  4^  de- 
seoondly  an  irregularity  in  the  direction  of  vation ;  the  same  elevation,  for  the  9-pounder 
the  shot,  cau^ng  deflections  in  a  vertical,  or  gun,  giving  a  range  of  1,400  yards.  There  is  a 
horizontal  sense.  Then  there  is  the  una-  peculiar  short  kind  of  howitzer  in  use  in  most 
voidable  inequality  in  the  weight  of  the  charge,  German  annies,  which  is  capable  of  an  eleva- 
or  in  its  condition  at  the  moment  it  is  tionof  from  16  to  20  degrees,  thus  acting  some- 
used,  the  eccentricity  of  the  shot,  the  centre  what  like  a  mortar ;  its  charge  is,  necessarily, 
of  gravity  not  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  but  small ;  it  has  this  advantage  over  the  com- 
the  sphere,  which  causes  deflections  varying  mon,  long  howitzer,  that  its  shells  can  be  made 
according  to  the  relative  pontion  of  the  centres  to  drop  into  covered  positions,  behind  undul&- 
at  the  moment  of  firing,  and  many  other  tions  of  ground,  &c  This  advantage  is,  how- 
caoaes  producing  irregularity  of  results  under  ever,  of  a  doubtful  nature  against  movable  ob- 
seemingly  the  same  conditions  of  flight  For  jects  like  troops,  though  of  great  importance 
field-guns,  we  have  seen  that  the  charge  of  |  where  the  object  covered  fr^m  direct  fire  is 
of  the  shot's  wei^t,  and  a  length  of  16-18  immovable;  and  as  to  direct  fire,  these  howit- 
calibres  are  dmost  universally  adopted.  With  zers,  from  their  shortness  (16  to  7  calibres)  and 
such  charges,  the  point-blank  range  (the  gun  small  charge,  are  all  but  useless.  The  chargeL 
being  laid  horizontalX  the  shot  wiU  touch  the  to  obtain  various  ranges  at  an  elevation  fixed 
ground  at  about  800  yards  distance,  and  by  by  the  purpose  intended  (direct  firing  or  shell- 
elevating  the  gun,  this  range  may  be  increased  ing),  necessarily  varies  very  much ;  in  the  Prus- 
up  to  8,000  or  4,000  yaras.  buch  a  range,  sian  field  artillery,  where  these  howitzers  are 
however,  leaves  all  probability  of  hitting  Uie  still  used,  not  less  than  twelve  different  chaiges 
mark  out  of  the  question,  and  for  actual  and  occur.  Withal,  the  howitzer  is  but  a  very  im- 
effective  practice,  the  range  of  field-guns  does  perfect  piece  of  cannon,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
not  exceed  1,400  or  1,500  yards,  at  which  dis-  superseded  by  an  effective  field  shell-gun,  the 
tance  scarcely  1  shot  out  of  6  or  8  might  be  ex-  better. — The  heavy  cannon  used  in  fortresses, 
pected  to  hit  the  mark.  The  decisive  ranges,  sieges,  and  naval  armaments,  are  of  various 
in  which  alone  cannon  can  contribute  to  the  description.  Up  to  the  late  Russian  war,  it 
issue  of  a  battle,  are,  for  round  shot  and  shell,  was  not  customary  to  use  in  siege-warfare 
between  600  and  1,100  yards,  and  at  these  heavier  guns  than  S^pounders,  or,  at  the  very 
ranges  the  probability  of  strikLog  theobject  is  in-  outside,  a  few  82-pouuderB.    Since  the  siege  of 
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BetMMtopol,  however,  nege-gnns  and  sbip-ganB  a  breach  in  masonry,  the  heaTi&Bt  chaiigea  are 

are  the  same,  or,  rather,  the  effect  of  the  heavy  used,  and  these  amount,  with  some  very  heavy 

ship-guns  in  trenches  and  Und-defences  has  and  solid  gnns,  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the 

proved  so  nnezpectedly  superior  to  that  of  the  shot.    On  the  whole,  however,  one-fonrth  may 

enstomary  light  siege-guns,  that  the  war  of  be  considered  a  full  average  charge  for  siege 

sieges  wiU  henceforth  have  to  be  decided,  in  a  purposes,  increased  sometimes  to  one-thiid,  di- 

rkt  measure,  by  such  heavy  naval  cannon,  minished  at  others  to  one-sixth.  On  board 
both  siege  and  naval  artillery,  there  are  shiu,  there  are  generally  8  classes  of  charges  to 
generally  foimd  various  models  of  guns  for  the  eacn  gun ;  tiie  high  charge,  for  distant  practice, 
same  calibre.  There  are  light  and  short  guns,  chasing,  &o.,  the  medium  charge,  for  the  aver« 
and  there  are  l<mg  and  heavy  ones.  Mobility  age  effective  distances  of  naval  engagements ; 
being  a  minor  consideration,  gnns  for  particular  the  reduced,  for  dose  quarters  and  donUe  shot- 
purposes  are  often  made  22  to  25  calibres  long,  ting.  For  the  long  Si^pdrs.  they  are  equal  to 
and  some  of  tiiese  are,  in  consequence  of  this  A,  i,  and  f^  of  the  shot's  weight.  For  short 
greater  length,  as  precise  as  rifles  in  their  prac-  Bght  guns  and  sheli-guns,  these  proportions  are 
tice.  One  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  guns,  is  of  course  still  more  reduced ;  but  with  the  lat- 
the  Prussian  brass  24-pounder  of  10  feet  4  tor,  too,  the  hollow  shot  does  not  reach  the 
inches,  or  22  calibres  long,  weighing  60  cwt ;  weight  of  the  solid  one.  Beside  guns  and  sh^- 
for  dismounting  practice  in  a  si^ge,  there  is  no  guns,  heavy  howitsers  and  mortars  enter  into 
gun  like  it.  For  most  purposes,  however,  a  tiie  composition  of  mege  and  naval  artillery, 
length  of  16  to  20  calibres  is  found  quite  soffi-  Howitzers  are  short  pieces  intended  to  throw 
cient,  and  as,  upon  an  average,  size  of  calibre  shell  at  an  elevation  up  to  12  or  80  degrees^ 
will  be  preferable  to  extreme  precision,  a  mass  and  to  be  fixed  on  carriages ;  mortars  are  stdli 
of  00  cwt  of  iron  or  gun-metal  will  be  more  shorter  pieces,  fixed  to  blocks,  intended  to 
usefiilly  employed,  as  a  rule,  in  a  heavy  82-  throw  shell  at  an  elevation  generally  exceeding 
pounder  of  16*17  calibres  long.  Ilie  new  long  20  degrees,  and  inoreaang  even  to  60  degrees, 
iron  82-pounder,  one  of  the  finest  guns  in  the  Both  are  chambm^d  ordnance ;  i.  ^  the  cham* 
British  navy,  9  feet  long,  50  cwt,  measures  but  ber  or  part  of  tiie  bore  intended  to  receive  the 
16|  calibres.  The  long  6S-pounder,  112  cwt.,  oharge.  is  less  in  diameter  than  the  flight  or 
pivot-gun  of  all  the  large  screw  181  gun-ships,  general  bore.  Howitzers  are  seldom  of  a  call- 
measures  10  feet  10  inches,  or  a  trifle  more  ore  exceeding  8  indies,  but  mortars  are  bored 
than  16  calibres,*  another  kind  of  pivot-gun,  up  to  18,  15,  and  more  inches.  The  flight  of  a 
the  long  56-pounder  of  98  cwt.,  measures  11  shell  fW>m  a  mortar,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
fbet,  or  17|  calibres.  Still  a  great  number  of  oharae(l -20th  to  l-40th  of  the  weight  of  the  shell), 
less  effective  guns  enter  into  naval  arma-  and  from  its  considerable  elevation,  is  less  inter* 
ments  even  now,  bored-up  gnns  of  merely  feredwith  bythe  resistenceof  theair,  andhere 
11  or  12  calibres,  and  carronades  of  7-8  calibres  the  parabolic  theory  may  be  used  in  gunnery 
long.  Thereis,however,  another  kind  of  naval  calctdations  widiout  material  deviation  from 
gun  that  was  introduced  about  85  years  ago  practical  results.  Shells  firom  mortara  are  in* 
by  General  Paixhans,  and  has  since  received  an  tended  to  act  either  by  bursting,  and,  as  car- 
immense  importance,  the  shell-gun.  This  kind  casses,  setting  fire  to  combustible  objects  by  the 
of  ordnance  has  undergone  considerable  im-  Jet  of  flame  from  the  fiizes,  or  by  their  weight 
provement,  and  the  French  shell-gun  still  comes  as  weU,  in  breaking  through  vaulted  and  other- 
nearest  to  that  constructed  by  the  inventor ;  it  wise  secured  roofs ;  in  tiiie  latter  case  the  high- 
has  retained  the  cylindrical  chamber  for  the  er  elevation  is  jMreierred,  giving  the  highest 
charge.  In  the  English  service  the  chamber  is  flight  and  greatest  momentum  of  fall.  Shells 
either  a  short  frustum  of  a  cone,  reducing  only  from  howitzers  are  intended  to  act,  first  by  im- 
very  slightly  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  there  pact,  and  afterward  by  bursting.  From  their 
is  no  chamber  at  all ;  it  measures  in  length  great  elevation,  and  the  small  imtial  velodty 
fW>m  10  to  18  calibres,  and  is  intended  for  hollow  imparted  to  the  sheU,  and  consequent  Httle  re- 
shot  exdusively ;  but  the  long  68-pdrs.  and  66-  sistanoe  offered  to  it  by  the  air,  a  mortar  throws 
pdrs.  mentioned  above  throw  solid  shot  and  its  projectile  further  than  any  other  kind  of 
shell  indiscriminately.  In  the  U.  S.  navy  ordnance,  the  object  fired  at  being  generally  a 
Oapt  Dahlgren  has  proposed  a  new  system  of  whole  town,  there  is  little  predion  required; 
shell-guns,  consisting  of  short  guns  of  very  large  and  thus  it  hiq>pens  that  the  effective  range  of 
ealibre  (11  and  9  indies  bore),  which  has  been  heavy  mortars  extends  to  4^000  yards  and  np- 
partly  adopted  in  the  armament  of  several  new  ward,  from  which  distance  Sveaborg  was  bom- 
mgates.  The  vfdue  of  this  system  has  still  to  be  barded  by  the  Ansdo-French  mortar-boats. — 
fixed  by  actual  experience,  which  must  deter-  The  application  of  these  different  kinds  of  can- 
mine  whether  the  tremendous  effect  of  such  non,  projectiles,  and  charges,  during  a  siege,  will 
enormous  shells  can  be  obtained  without  the  be  treated  of  under  that  head;  the  use  of  naval 
sacrifice  of  precision,  which  cannot  but  suffer  artillery  constitutee  nearly  the  whole  fighting 
from  the  great  elevation  required  at  long  ranges,  part  of  naval  elementary  tactics,  and  does 
In  neges  and  naval  gunnery,  the  charges  are  as  therefore  not  belong  to  this  subject ;  it  thus 
variable  as  the  constructions  of  the  gnns  them-  cmly  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  observati(Mis 
selves,  and  the  ends  to  be  atteined.    In  laying  cm  the  use  and  tactics  of  field  artillery. — ^Artil* 
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Isry  has  no  inns  for  haiid4o-hand  fight ;  all  its  ing  but  the  miusles ;  in  this  position  everj  shot 
forces  are  oonoentrated  in  the  distant  effect  of  strUdng  the  ground  in  froot,  will  bound  high 
itB  fire.  It  is,  moreoTer,  in  fighting  condition  as  over  our  heads.  Still  better  is  it,  if  we  can  cat 
kmg  only  as  it  is  in  position ;  as  soon  as  it  lim-  out  a  stand  for  onr  guns  into  the  crest,  about  2 
bers  np,  or  attaches  the  proV)Dge  for  a  move-  feet  deep,  flattening  ont  to  the  rear  widi  tiie 
ment,  it  is  temporarily  disabled*  From  both  slope,  so  as  to  command  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
causes,  it  is  the  most  defensive  of  all  the  8  ternal  slope  of  the  hill.  The  f^nch  under 
arms;  its  powers  of  attack  are  very  limited  Napoleon  were  extremely  skilfhl  in  placing 
indeed,  for  attack  is  onward  movement,  and  its  their  guns,  and  from  them  all  other  nations 
cuhninating  point  is  the  clash  of  steel  against  have  learnt  this  art.  Regarding  the  enemy,  the 
ste^  The  critical  moment  for  artillery  is  position  eAiould  be  chosen  so  as  to  be  free  from 
therefore  the  advance,  taking  position,  and  get-  fiauk  or  enfilading  fire ;  regarding  our  own 
ting  ready  for  action  under  the  enemy's  fire,  troops,  it  should  not  hamper  their  movements. 
Its  deployments  into  line,  its  preliminary  move-  The  usual  diBtanoe  from  gun  to  gun  in  line  is 
ments,  will  have  to  be  masked  either  by  obsta-  20  yards,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  adhere 
des  of  ground  or  by  lines  of  troops.  It  will  strictly  to  any  of  these  rules  of  the  parade- 
thus  gain  a  position  parallel  to  the  line  it  has  to  ground.  Once  in  position,  the  limbers  remain 
occupy,  and  then  advance  into  position  straight  close  behind  their  guns,  while  the  wagons,  in 
against  the  enemy,  so  as  not  to  expose  itself  to  some  services,  remain  under  cover.  Where  the 
a  flanking  fire.  The  choice  of  a  position  is  a  wagons  are  used  for  mounting  the  men,  they 
thing  of  tiie  highest  importance,  both  as  regards  too  must  run  the  chance  of  going  into  effective 
the  effect  of  the  fire  of  a  battery,  and  that  of  range.  The  battery  directs  its  fire  upon  that 
the  enemy's  fire  upon  it.  To  place  his  guns  so  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces  "vdiich  at  the  time 
that  their  efEbct  on  the  enemy  is  as  telling  as  pofisi-  most  menaces  our  position;  if  our  infimtry  is 
Ue,  is  the  first  important  point ;  security  from  the  to  attack,  it  fires  upon  either  the  opposing  artll- 
enemv's  fire  the  second.  A  good  position  must  lery,  if  that  is  yet  to  be  silenced,  or  upon  the 
afford  firm  and  level  standing  ground  for  the  masses  of  infimtry  if  they  expose  themselves; 
wheels  and  trails  of  the  guns ;  if  the  wheels  do  not  but  if  a  portion  of  the  enemy  advance  to  aotual 
stand  level,  no  good  practice  is  possible;  and  if  attack,  that  Is  the  point  to  aim  at,  not  minding 
the  trail  digs  into  the  ground,  the  carriage  will  the  hostile  artillery  which  fires  on  us.  Our  fire 
soon  be  broken  by  the  power  of  recou.  It  against  artillery  will  be  most  effective  when 
must,  beside,  afford  a  free  view  of  the  ground  that  artillery  cannot  rei^y,  i.  «.  when  it  is  Mm- 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  admit  of  as  much  lib-  baring  up,  moving,  or  unlimbering.  A  few 
erty  o(  movement  as  posaible.  finally,  the  good  shots  cause  great  confusion  in  such  mo- 
gronnd  in  fit)nt,  between  the  battery  and  the  ments.  The  old  rale  that  artillery,  excepting 
enemy,  must  be  favorable  to  the  effect  of  our  in  pressing  moments  of  importance,  should  not 
arma^  and  unfavorable,  if  possible,  to  that  of  approach  influitry  to  withm  800  yards,  or  the 
theirs.  The  most  favorable  ground  is  a  firm  range  of  small  arms,  will  now  soon  be  antiqua- 
and  level  one,  affording  the  advantage  of  rico-  ted.  With  the  increasing  range  of  modern  mus- 
ohet  practice,  and  mining  the  shot  that  go  short  kets,  field  artillery,  to  be  effective,  cannot  any 
strike  the  enemy  after  the  first  graze.  It  is  longer  keep  out  of  musket  range;  and  a  gun 
wonderful  what  difference  the  nature  of  the  wim  its  limber,  horses,  and  gunners,  forms  a 
ground  will  make  in  artillery  practice.  On  soft  group  -quite  large  enough  for  skirmishers  to  firb 
ground  the  shot,  on  grazing,  will  deflect  or  at,  at  600  yards  with  l£e  Mini6  or  Enfield  rifle, 
make  irregular  rebounds,  if  they  do  not  stick  The  long-established  idea,  that  who  wi^es  to 
&st  In  it  at  once.  The  way  the  furrows  run  in  live  long  must  enlist  in  the  artillery,  i^pears  to 
plooghed  land,  makes  a  great  difference,  espe-  be  no  longer  true,  for  it  is  evident  that  skir- 
dally  with  canister  and  shrapnell  firing;  if  they  mishing  from  a  distance  will  in  fhture  be  the 
run  oroesways,  most  of  tne  shot  will  bury  most  effective  way  of  combating  artillery ;  and 
themselves  in  them.  If  the  ground  be  soft,  un-  where  is  the  battle-field  in  which  there  could 
dulating.  or  broken  immediately  in  front  of  us,  not  be  found  capital  cover  for  skirmishers 
but  level  and  hard  further  on  toward  the  ene-  within  600  yards  firom  any  possiUe  artillery 
my,  it  will  ikvor  our  practice,  and  protect  us  emplacement? — Against  advancing  lines  or  col- 
from  his.  Firing  down  or  up  inclinations  of  more  nmns  of  infimtry,  artillery  has  thus  fiir  always 
ftan  6  degrees,  or  firing  fh>m  the  top  of  one  had  the  advantage ;  a  few  effective  rounds  of 
hill  to  that  of  another,  is  very  nnfJEivorable.  As  grape,  or  a  couple  of  solid  shot  ploughing 
to  onr  safety  fIrom  the  enemy's  fire,  very  small  through  a  deep  column,  have  a  terribly  cooling 
oljeets  wiU  increase  that.  A  thin  fence,  scarce-  etifect  The  nearer  the  attack  comes,  the  more 
ly  hading  our  position,  a  group  of  shrubs,  or  effective  becomes  our  practice ;  and  even  at  the 
hi^  com,  will  prevent  his  taking  correct  bsxjou  last  moment  we  can  easily  withdraw  our  gnns 
A  sDttli  abrapt  bank  on  which  our  guns  are  firom  an  opponent  of  such  slowness ;  though 
placed  will  cateh  the  most  dangerous  of  his  whether  a  line  of  clumeuf  de  VineeimeSj  ad- 
prcjectiles.  A  dyke  makes  a  capital  parapet,  vancing  at  the  pa$  gymnatUqiiAy  would  not  be 
imt  tilie  best  protection  is  the  crest  of  a  sli^t  down  upon  us  before  we  had  limbered  up,  must 
undulation  of  ground,  behind  which  we  draw  still  remain  doubtfhl. — ^Against  cavalry,  cool- 
cor  guns  so  fiur  baok  that  the  eDemy  sees  noth-  ness  gives  the  advantage  to  artillery.    If  the 
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latter  reeerre  their  grape  to  within  100  yards,  thing  is  alWAys  to  fire  upon  that  point  ttom 

and  then  give  a  well-aimed  volley,  the  cavalry  whidi,  in  defence,  threatens  the  nearest  and 

will  be  found  pretty  far  off  by  the  time  the  most  direct  danger,  or  in  attack,  from  which 

smoke  has  cleared  away.    At  all  events,  to  lim-  our  advance  can  be  most  effectaaUy  checked, 

ber  np  and  try  to  escape,  wonld  be  the  worst  The  destraction  of  material  obstacles  also  forms 

plan ;  for  cavaL^  would  be  sure  to  overtake  the  part  of  its  duties,  and  here  the  various  calibres 

ffuns. — Artillery  against  artiUery,  the  ground, '  and  kinds  of  ordnance  are  applied  according  to 

uie  calibres,  the  relative  number  of  guns,  and  theur  nature  and  effect;  howitzers  for  setting 

the  use  made  thereof  by  the  parties,  will  de-  fire  to  houses,  heavy  guns  to  batter  down  gates, 

cide.   It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  though  walls,  and  barricades. — ^All  these  remarks  apply 

the  large  calibre  has  an  undoubted  advantage  to  the  artillery  which  in  every  army  is  attached 

at  long  ranges,  tiie  smaller  calibre  approaches  in  to  the  divisions.    But  the  grandest  results  are 

its  effects  those  of  the  large  one  as  the  ranges  obtained  by  the  reserve  artillery  in  great  and 

decrease,  and  at  short  distances  almost  equals  decisive  battles.    Held  back  out  of  sight  and 

them.    At  Borodino,  Napoleon's  artUlery  con-  out  of  range  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 

sisted  principally  of  8  and  ^-pounders,  while  it  is  brought  forward  in  a  mass  upon  the  deci- 

the  Russians  exulted  in  t^eir  numerous  12-  sive  point  as  soon  as  the  time  for  tne  final  effort 

Sounders ;  yet  the  French  small  pop-guns  had  has  come.    Formed  in  a  crescent  a  mile  or  more 

ecidedly  the  best  of  it. — In  supporting  either  in  extent,  it  concentrates  its  destructive  fire 

infantry  or  cavalry,  the  artillery  wiU   have  upon  a  comparatively  small  point.    Unless  an 

always  to  gain  a  position  on  its  flank.    If  the  equivalent  force  of  guns  is  there  to  meet  it,  half 

in£uitry  advances,  it  advances  by  half-batteries  an  hour's  rapid  firing  settles  the  matter.    The 

or  sections  on  a  line  with  the  skirmishers,  or  enemy  begins  to  wither  under  the  hailstorm  of 

rather  in  advance  of  it ;  as  soon  as  the  infantry  howling  shot;  the  intact  reserves  of  in&ntry 

masses  prepare  to  attack  with  the  bayonet,  it  advance — ^a  last,  sharp,  short  stru^le,  and  the 

trots  up  to  400  yards  from  the  enemy,  and  pre-  victory  is  won.     Thus  did  Napoleon  pr^>are 

pares  the  charge  by  a  rapid  fire  of  case  shot    If  Maodonald's  advance  at  Wagram,  and  resistance 

the  attack  is  repelled,  the  artillery  will  re-open  was  broken  before  the  8  divisions  advancing  in 

its  fire  on  the  pursuing  enemy  until  compelled  a  column  had  fired  a  shot  or  crossed  a  bayonet 

to  withdraw  ;  but  if  the  attack  succeeds,  its  And  since  those  great  days  only  can  the  tactics 

fire  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  completion  of  field  artillery  be  said  to  exist    (See  also 

of  the  success,  one-half  of  the  guns  firing  while  Oahnon.) 

the  other  advances.    Hone  artillery,  as  a  sup-        ARTNBR,  Mabia  Thebssb  ton,  a  German 

porting  arm  to  cavahy,  imparting  to  it  some  of  poetess,  born  at  Schnitau,  Hungary,  April  19, 

that  defensive  element  which  it  naturally  lacks  1772,  ^ed  at  Agram,  Nov.  26, 1829.   Alter  the 

altogether,  is  now  one  of  the  most  &vorite  death  of  her  father,  who  occupied  a  high  position 

branches  of  all  services,  and  brought  to  high  in  the  Austrian  army,  she  resided  for  a  time  at 

perfection  in  all  European  armies.    Though  in-  Vienna.  While  at  Vienna,  she  figured  in  society 

tended  to  act  on  cavalry  ground,  and  in  com-  as  a  sort  of  Madame  de  Stael  on  a  small  scale, 

pany  with  cavalry,  there  is  no  horse  artillery  in  She  was  a  lady  of  great  intennty  of  feeling,  and 

the  world  which  would  not  be  prepared  to  gal-  her  poetical  works  are  more  remarkable  for 

lop  across  a  country  where  its  own  cavahy  emotional  power  and  poetic  sentimentality  than 

would  not  follow  without  sacrificing  Its  order  and  for  intellectual  force  or  artistic  taste, 
cohenon.    The  horse  artillery  of  every  country       ABTOIS,  once  a  province  of  France,  now 

forms  the  boldest  and  skilfullest  riders  of  its  part   of   the    department    of    Pas-de-Oahus. 

army,  and  they  will  take  a  particular  pride,  on  Arras  was  its  capital.     Artesian   wells   de- 

any  grand  field-day,  in  dating  across  obstacles,  rive  their  name  from  Artois.    In  the  8th  cen- 

guns  and  all,  before  which  the  oavjUry  will  stop,  tury  it  was  invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  subse- 

The  tactics  of  horse  artillery  consist  in  boldness  quentiy  by  the  Franks,  who  ruled  over  it  till 

and  coolness.    Rapidity,  suddenness  of  ^pear-  A.  D.  868. 

ance,  quickness  of  fire,  readiness  to  move  off  at       ARTOT,  Jobepe^  a  celebrated  Bel^nan  violin- 

a  moment's  notice,  and  to  take  that  road  which  ist,  born  at  Brussels  in  1815,  died  at  Faris,  July 

is  too  difficult  for  the  cavidry,  thesf  are  the  20,  1846.    When  a  mere  child,  he  was  able  to 

chief  qualities  of  a  good  horse  artillery.   Ohoice  execute  very  difficult  pieces  on  the  violin.    In 

of  position  there  is  but  littie  in  tiiis  constant  the  Gcnsenatoire  at  Paris,  he  won,  at  the  age 

change  of  places ;  every  portion  is  good  so  as  of  18,  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing.    After 

it  is  dose  to  the  enemy  and  out  of  tiie  way  of  travelling  all  over  Furope  with  marked  success, 

the  cavalry;  and  it  is  during  the  ebbing  and  heassociatedhimself  in  1848  with  M'dmeDamo* 

fiowing  of  cavalry  engagements,  that  the  artil-  reau,  a  gifted  French  singer,  and  they  embarked 

lery,  skirting  the  advancing  and  receding  waves,  for  the  United  States,  where  they  met  with  a 

has  to  show  every  moment  its  superior  horse-  flattering  reception.     Although  Ole  Bull  and 

manship  and  presence  of  mind  in  gettmg  dear  Vieuxtemps  were  in  America  at  that  time, 

of  this  surging  sea  across  all  sorts  of  ground  Artot  had  his  ML  share  of  success.    His  per- 

where  not  every  cavalry  dares,  or  likes  to  fol-  sonal  appearance  made  a  favorable  impression, 

low. — ^In  the  attack  and  defence  of  posts,  the  while  the  neatness,  elegance,  and  purity  of  his 

tactics  of  artillery  are  similar.    The  principal  execution,  and  espedidly  the  mdanoholy  sentl* 
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ment  whioh  he  imparted  to  mufiio^  secored  for  pignv*^  oteulum;  in  nomine  PatrU  et  lUii  et 

lum  the  sympathy  of  the  fiurer  sex,  as  well  as  8piritu»  Sancti,    In  the  British  and  Amerioan 

&e  golden  opinions  of  the  critics.    On  his  re-  nmversitieS)  speaking  generallj,  a  course  of 

torn  to  £aropei  his  health,  which  had  always  8  or  4  years  at  the  nniverdty  and  the  nn- 

been  feeble,  Mled  rapidly,  and  he  died  at  the  dergoing  an  examination,  are  required  as  con- 

*^  ^  ^9!„„,  ditions  precedent  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 

ABTOTYBITES   TGr.  apror,  bread,  rvpos^  arts.    The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conceded 

cheese),  a  sect  of  the  Montanists  who  flourished  without  any  forther  examination ;  an  interval  of 

in  the  2d  century.    They  communed  with  bread  2,  8,  or  4  years  only  being  required,  and  the  pay- 

and  cheese,  instead  of  bread  and  wine ;  hence  ment  of  a  fee.    In  Great  Britain  bachelors  of 

their  name.  arts  generally  take  their  master's  degree,  but 

ABTS,  Thb  Finx.    See  Abt.  in  America,  owing  probably  to  the  smaller 

ARTS,  Pjeobbbs  in.    The  degrees  of  bachelor  amount  of  consideration  paid  to  merely  nominal 

ofiurtE,  fta<:eaZaw«ttf  ar£««m(B.  A.  or  A.B.),and  distinctions,  this  formality  is  more  neglected 

QTtium  magUt&r^  master  of  arts  (A.  M.  or  M.  A.),  than  made  use  of. 

are  onlYersity  degrees   conferred  under  that  ARUNDEL,  Blakohb,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
name  .in   Great  Britain  and  America.      The  Worcester,  and  countess  of  Arundel,  died  in 
origin  of  these  degrees  is  undoubtedly  Italian  1669,  aged  66.   With  only  25  men  she  defended 
and  French.    In  modem  France  the  fiiist  degree  Windsor  castie  ^inst  1,800  of  the  parliament- 
corresponding  to  the  bachelor  of  arts,  is  hiohe-  tnj  troops,  and  nnally  made  an  honorable  sur- 
Uer  de$  lettreSj  and  the  second  corresponding  to  render,  the  conditions  of  which  were  disgrace- 
the  master  of  arts  is  liceneU.    Previous  to  the  fully  broken  by  the  victors.    Her  tomb  is  in 
institntipn  of  universities  in  the  11th  and  12th  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
centuries,  the  only  academical  distinction  was  ARUKDELIAN  MARBLES.     These  mar- 
the  simple  one  of  master  and  pupil.    It  should  bles  derive  their  name  from  Thomas,  earl  of 
be  said,  howeyer,  that  Oasenius  n.,  by  the  84th  Arundel,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  dis- 
canon,  of  a  council  held  at  Rome  A.  D.  826,  covered   by  William  Petty.     They  are  also 
mentions  the  appointment  of  moffUtri  and  doc-  called  Parian  marbles,  after  the  town  of  Pares, 
tore$.     They  were  synonymous  terms,  and  this  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  found, 
has  been  held  by  some  to  mean  masters  of  arts  and  are  occasionally  referred  to  as  Oxford  mar- 
and  doctors  of  divinity;  but  the  better  opinion  bles,  from  the  £Ekct  that  in  1667  the  collection 
is  that  these  magistri  and  doctorea  were  only  was  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
pedagogues.    The  whole  nxmiber  of  arts  taught  This  collection,  consisting  of  ancient  statues, 
ui  the  universities  of  the  middle  ages  was  7,  busts,    mutilated    figures,    altars,   sarcophagi, 
namely,  the  tri/oiumf  consisting  of  grammar,  ^,  arrived  in  England  in  1627.     They  are 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  the  qtuuM/owm^  com-  described   with   great   accuracy   in   B6ckh*s 
prehending  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astron-  Corpu9    interiptionum     Qracwrwrn     (Berlin, 
omy.     These  are  theoriginid  wrtw^   whence  1848).      The   most   interesting   reHo  of  an- 
onr  modern  British  and  American  graduates  tiquity  included  in  this  collection  is  the  celebrated 
derive  their  titles.    Artidoetor.  and  artista  are  inscription  called  the  Parian  Ohronicle,  or  Mar* 
andent  names  for  masters  of  arts.    In  the  uni-  mor  Ckrcniean^  a  long,  oblong  slab  of  marble, 
versity  of  Paris  the  first  degree  conferred  was  on  which  was  engraved,  in  capital  letters,  a 
that  of  artiiiU,    Qte^tj  IX.,  who  occupied  the  chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in 
papal  throne  from  1227  to  1241,  first  instituted  Greece,  and  particularly  Athenian  history,  from 
the  inferior  order  of  bachelors,  about  the  deri-  Oecrops,  1582  B.  0.,  to  the    archonsnip   of 
vation  of  which  name  the  best  opioion  is  that  it  Diognetns  in  264.     In  the  times  of  Oharles 
comes  ftom  hacUla  (little  f^res),  either  because  I.  the  marbles  suffered  much  injury,  e^>eciidly 
the  scholars  were  admitted  to  their  degree  by  the  chronologiciU  marble.     The  authentic!^ 
receiving  a  little  sjtafi^  or  because  they  were  of  the  Parian   Ohronicle  has  been  called  in 
likened  to  the  raw  recruits  for  the  militia  who  question  by  the  Rev.  I.  Robertson,  in  his  dls- 
were  called  liiemaHi^  because  they  practiced  sertation  on  the  subject,  published  in  1768,  and 
with  sticks  in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  by '  others,  but  has  been  vindicated  by  many 
use  of  the  steel  weapon.    There  is  no  doubt  of  the  most  learned  men,  particularly  by  Pro* 
that  both  of  these  degrees  of  arts  were  conferred  feasor  Person. 

at  Oxford^  in  their  present  form,  in  the  time  of  ARUNS,  an  Etrurian  name  for  t^e  younger 

Henry  lU.^  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  sons  of  royal  or  noble  houses,  while  the  elder 

Wood,  in  his  **  History  and  Antiquitiesof  the  Uni-  was  named  Luoomo. 

versity  of  Oxford,"  quotes  the  commentary  of  a  ARUSINI  OAMPI,  the  Arualan   fields,  the 

certain  Whetley  upon  Bodthius,  written  in  the  scene  of  t^e  last  engagement  between  Pyirhus 

time  of  Edward  I. :   **  When  the  said  bachdor  and  the  Romans,  were  probably  a  tract  of  plain 

was  created  master,  the  chancellor  gave  him  country,  beginning  within  2  miles  of  the  city 

the  badges  with  yery  great  solemnity,  and  ad-  of  Beneventum,  lying  along  the  river  Oalor.  and 

mitted  mm  into  the  fraternity  with  a  kiss  on  traversed  by  the  Appian  way.   They  haye  been 

his  left  cheek,  using  these  words :    En  Ubi  placed  by  some  writers  in  Lucania,  but  the  best 

inrignia  honcrii   tui,  en   librttm,   en  etioul'  authorities  agree  in  placing  the  scene  of  the 

Z«f%    en    piUumf   en    deniqtte    amorU    met  action  near  Beneventum. 
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ABVIBAGnS,  a  Britiflh  king  who  reigned  lands  of  the  Indns  between  the  Himali^as  or 

about  A.  D.  90.    He  was  yictorioas  over  Clan*  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  the  Yindhyan,  and  the  ooon* 

dins,  bat  soon  after  treated  with  the  Roman  try  in  the  mountains  at  the  north,  called  in 

empire,  being  hard  pressed  in  the  siege  of  Win-  Sanscrit  AryarVarta,  the  Und  of  the  braye,which 

Chester.    He  afterward  married  the  emperor's  was  the  cradle  of  the  primitive  Aryans.    The 

daughter.  name  of  Arya  transmitted  through  thousands  of 

ABWH>SSON,  Adout  Iwab,  a  distinguished  yearsy  was  retained  by  the  regi<Hi  between  the 
scholar  of  Finland,  b<Nm  1791,  at  Pada^oki.  in  andent  Parapomisns  or  Hhidoo  Koosh,  the  right 
the  government  Tavestehus,  where  his  &tner  bank  of  the  Indus  and  the  Medo-Pertian  tmi- 
held  a  high  position  in  the  church.  In  1817  tcnry,  in  all  of  which  the  Bansorit  was  spok^i. 
we  find  Adolf  teaching  histoiy  in  the  universily  Another  Arya,  where  the  Zend  was  spoken,  and 
of  Abo,  which  he  had  previously  attended  aa  according  to  the  original  text  in  the  Z^id  called 
student  In  1821  he  established  the  Mar-  Haroton  or  Haroyn,  the  mother  of  peoples, 
ffenbladj  a  journal  devoted  to  literature  and  was,  as  says  the  Zend  tradition,  the  Oth  £den 
politics,  but  the  liberal  sentiments  advanced  created  by  Ormnzd  for  his  migratory  chQdren* 
therein  gave  umbrage  to  the  Russian  govern-  In  Persian  and  Macedonian  times  this  Aria  com- 
ment Not  only  was  the  paper  stopped,  but  at  prised  Sogdiana,  Hyroania,  and  Araobosia.  The 
the  beginning  of  1822,  the  unlucky  editor^  in  region  composing  Iran,  or  Persia,  is  often  called 
consequence  of  an  article  contributed  by  him  to  Arya.  Some  andent  writers  mention  an  Arya, 
another  paper  Tthe  Mnema»yn6%  was  deprived  Aryana,  in  the  remote  western  o(»iier  <tf  the- 
of  his  position  m  the  university  of  Abo,  and  Oaroian  sea,  and  another  on  its  eastern  shores, 
expelled  from  the  country.  He  betook  himself  In  Thibet,  likewise,  the  name  Arrhia,  or  Arrhya, 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  found  not  only  a  cor-  was  used  for  a  portion  of  the  country.  Arya 
dial  reception,  but  an  excellent  appointment  as  proper,  as  laid  down  on  the  maps,  waa  bounded 
librarian  of  the  royal  library,  which  he  still  K.  by  Bactria,  S.  by  Prangiana,  £.  by  the 
hold&  At  the  same  time  he  acts  as  secretary  Hindoo  Eoosh,  W.  by  the  desert  of  Karamania 
oi  the  Swedish  printers*  association,  and  as  edi-  and  the  Persian  or  Salt  seiu  It  is  a  barren  land, 
tor  of  its  journal,  which  presents  a  complete  with  a  few  fertile  strips,  in  the  valleys  and 
and  faithful  record  of  the  contemporary  literary  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Its  capital  now,  aa 
movements  in  Sweden.  One  of  the  most  inter-  in  remote  antiquity,  is  Herat  the  ancient  Arta- 
esting  lab<M:8  performed  by  him  at  the  Stock-  koana,  north  of  the  lake  of  Arya,  now  called 
holm  Hbrary  is  in  connection  with  a  cata*  Zurra. — ^In  the  theory  recognizing  the  table- 
logue  of  Icelandic  manuscripts  published  by  lands  of  central  Ada,  in  Thibet,  north  of  the 
him  in  1848.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  in-  Himalayas^  as  the  cradle  of  the  races  whidi 
formation  about  Finland  is  found  in  RQh*s  peopled  the  g^reatest  part  of  the  globe,  the  Ar- 
work  on  the  subject,  whidi  was  translated  into  yens  correspond  to  the  Japhetians,  descendants 
Qerman  by  Arwidsson,  an  edition  of  the  Opera  ci  Japhet,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  still 
Omnia  of  Oalonius  was  brought  out  under  his  more  to  what  in  modem  times  is  called  the 
auspices,  and  Swedish  literature  ia  especially  Caucasian  race.  This  primitive  stock  probably 
indebted  to  him  for  an  admirable  collection  of  dwelt  originally  around  the  sources  of  the  Oxna 
songs  {Sfkmsha  FomMnger),  current  amongthe  and  the  Jaxartes.  Thence  they  migrated  in  vari* 
people  in  the  times  of  Swedish  antiquity.  They  ous  directions :  some  toward  tiie  north-west  and 
were  compiled  by  him  from  B&ftf  s  oolleetion,  Europe,  others  toward  the  south-west  into  Sog- 
and  form  an  interesdng  addition  to  the  general  diana  and  into  tiie  southern  dopes  and  goigea 
literary  gallery  of  Swedish  poetry  edited  by  of  the  Hindoo  Koodi.  To  this  northern  locality, 
Ge^er  and  Afrselius. — Tbuls^  a  Swedish  en-  as  to  the  primitive  home  of  the  Aryans,  the 
graver,  bom  at  Westervik,  in  South  Sweden,  Sanscrit  and  Zend  religious  and  historicd  tra- 
toward  1660,  died  in  1705.  He  was  a  f^raduate  ditions  all  point.  Thence  the  Aryans  extended 
ofthe  univerdty  of  Upsal,  and  engaged  m  his  art  west  and  south.  In  the  remotest  tunes,  the 
at  one  of  the  museums  of  that  city,  when  he  sud*  eastern  Hindoos  called  themsdves  Aryans ;  hot 
denly  removed  to  Stockholm  in  company  with  the  Hindoos  south  of  the  Himalayas  and 
a  beautiful  nun,  whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  along  the  Indus  preserved  that  name  to  a  later 
but  who  died  soon  afterward.  He  sought  con-  period.  In  the  broad  sense,  all  the  inhabitantB 
eolation  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  of  south^weetem  and  western  Asia,  not  of  8e- 
orientd  languages,  and  a  curious  evidence  of  Ms  mitic  or  Ondiictc  stock,  induding  the  Medesi 
industry  is  found  in  his  engraving  illustrative  of  were  Aryana.  The  Aryana  were  divided  into 
the  first  of  the  7  penitential  psalms.  This  work  those  speaking  the  Sanscrit  and  those  q)eaking 
appeared  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  died.  the  Zend.    It  seems  that  in  the  most  remote 

ARYA,  Abtana,  in  ancient  Persian,  HAsrvA,  times  a  race  fr^  which  the  A^lums  are  de- 

in  the  modem,  Hbbi,  a  name  given  to  various  soended,  interposed  itself  between  die  2  brandiea 

Adatio  countriea    In  the  most  general  and  ctf  the  Aryans.    The  Zend  branch  deeoended 

extensive  signification  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  west  as  well  as  south,  as  a  conquering  pec^le,  sub- 

Arya  was  the  denomination  of  a  great  part  or  duing  or  overthrowing,  in  western  Ajsia  and 

westem  and  south-western  Asia.    In  the  Sim-  dong   the   Indus,  the  Semitic   and  Oushitio 

sent  law  of  Menu,  it  comprised  tiiie  territory  empires,    their  th^gonies   and   dvilisationa* 

between  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  the  low-  Aryi,  Ara^  ia  a  name  given  by  the  eaatem 
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Hiiidoos  to  the  norlii- veetem  tribeo^  to  fldg&ify  and  devised  mx  ingenious  theory,  whleh  was  af- 
that  they  were  not  ruled  by  kings.  In  the  terward  adopted  by  Oopernions,  to  explain  the 
Zend  writings  the  Aryans  are  a  people  chosen  inequalities  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  snn« 
and  protected  by  Ormnzd.  Their  history  dis-  His  treatises  translated  into  Latin,  are  found  in 
appears  in  the  remotest  and  darkest  night  of  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe, 
time.  More  than  28 centuries  before  the  Chris-  ARZAMAR^  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
tian  era,  these  western  or  Zend  Aryans  otciv  capital  of  the  district  Arzamas,  government 
threw  the  Semito-Ooshitic  empire  founded  by  Nidinee  Novgorod,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohoka 
Nidus  or  Zohack.  They  estabushed  a  new  one  and  Tiosha ;  p<^.  8,000.  It  is  old  and  poorly 
extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean  built  and  has  3  annual  fairs, 
sea,  at  times  making  inroads  and  devastating  Ad,  a  Boman  weight,  equivalent  to  the  libra 
HellaSb  These  depredations,  according  to  some  of  12  ounces.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
historians,  provoked  the  Trojan  war.  The  from  Its,  one,  or  the  unit.  Am  was  also  a 
Hykaos,  who  for  a  time  ruled  over  lower  Egypt,  Roman  brass  coin,  originally  an  <u  in  weight 
were  expelled  therefrom  and  migrated  toward  but  reduced  at  successive  times,  until  it  weighed 
the  wes^  are  supposed  by  some  to  huve  been  but  half  an  ounce ;  stamped  at  first  with  the 
Aryans.  The  ^eat  Aryan  empire  to  which  figure  of  a  sheep,  ox,  or  sow ;  afterward  with 
Qyrus  sucoeeded,  or  of  which  he  was  himself  a  tbe  foce  of  Janus,  and  a  ship's  prow, 
restorer,  or  continuator,  was  never  really  de-  ASAFCETIDA,  also  called  st&reui  didboli 
stroyed,  but  through  various  transformations  and  and  eihus  deorum^  a  resinous  gum  derived  from 
vicissitudes  continues  as  the  Persian  kingdom  to  the  root  of  the  ferula  a^qfcUida^  a  plant  which 
our  times.  The  tribe  of  Siahpoeh  in  the  moun-  prows  in  the  mountains  of  Persia.  It  is  soluble 
tains  of  the  Himidayas  and  that  of  the  Ossets  m  alcohol  and  partially  so  in  water.  Its  pecu« 
In  Caucasus,  are  supposed  to  be  the  direct  and  liar  property  is  its  strong  disagreeable  odor  and 
unadulterated  descendants  of  the  primitive  taste.  This  is  in  the  volatile  oil  it  contains  and 
Aryans. — ^The  Abtak  Lakouaob,  either  as  the  which  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  aque- 
loot  or  as  the  substratum  of  the  existing  tongues,  ous  or  alcoholic  solution.  Asafostida  is  em- 
extends  from  the  Gbmges  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ployed  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic.  In 
from  the  southern  region  of  the  Himalayas  to  hysterics,  nervous  diseases,  chronic  colds,  and 
CSadiZ)  from  Zealand  to  Bidly,  and  over  the  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  for  numerous  other 
whole  new  world.  Its  principal  iHranches  are:  diseases,  it  is  found  to  be  a  highly  efficacious 
L  The  Sanscrit,  or  the  Hindoo.  IL  The  Zend,  remedy.  It  is  also  made  use  of  in  Persia  as  a 
or  the  tongue  of  the  land  of  Iran.  HI.  The  condiment  for  flavoring  sauces  and  food.  The 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Thraco-Pelasgian.  lY.  The  leaves  are  eaten  and  the  root  is  roasted  for  the 
Celtic     y.  The  German.      Yl.  The  Slavic  same  purpose. 

YU.  The  Lithuanian,  and  possibly  even  very  AS  A  HAN,  or  Abbahan,  a  town  and  district 

distantly  the  Iberian  or  Basque,  as  the  primitive  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra.    The  dis** 

Ib^ans  were  either  a  branch  of  the  Celts  or  trict  is  intersected  by  a  river  of  the  same  name, 

the  descendants  of  the  Hyksos.     The  great  has  tin-mines  in  the  interior,  and  a  population 

philological  prominence  of  this  primitive  Ian*  of  70,000.    The  town  lies  on  the  river,  about 

guage  consists  in  its  peculiar  flexibility  and  vi*  20  miles  from  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  ex« 

tality,  by  which  through  more  than  45  centu-  ports  rice,  rattans,  dye-woods,  and  horses, 

ries  it  has  formed  the  vehicle  for  the  mental  ASAMA-YAMA,  a  volcanic  mountain-peak, 

development  of  our  race.    It  has  had  the  power  near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  in  the 

to  continually  regenerate  itself  and  to  bring  empire  of  Japan. 

forth  new  Imgnistio  creations  out  of  what  was  ASAPH  (the  assembler),  the  person  appointed 

decayed  and  breaking  to  pieces.    It  is  most  by  David  as  chorister  in  the  musical  services 

harmonious  with  the  ever  pn^pressive  spirit  of  which  he  organized  in  connection  with  divine 

man.    It  extends  over  the  greatest  geographical  worship.  The  duty  thus  assigned  him  descended 

area,  and  in  its  varied  scientific  and  artistic  de-  by  a  certain  succession  in  his  £Eunily,  constitntins 

velopment,  forms  tiie  most  perfect  and  richest  them  a  kind  of  order  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1, 2)  parallel 

fomuy  of  languages  on  earth.    In  the  languages  with  the  priesthood,'though  not  equal  to  them  in 

issuing  from  the  Aryan,  the  mental  cnlture  of  digni^  or  influence.     Asaph  is  supposed  to 

the  human  species  has  been  beet  advanced,  and  have  composed  some  of  the  psalms  in  our 

is  most  prosperously  developed;  and  modem  canonical  collection,  as  several  of  them  bear  his 

civilization  by  a  cha^n  reachmg  through  thou-^  name.     Kitto  pronounces  him  a  ^^  master  of 

sands  and  tfaousuids  of  years  ascends  to  this  didactic  poetry,  excelling  alike  in  sentunent  and 

primitive  source.  diction."    He  was  a  Levite,  and  the  son  of 

ARZACHEL,  or  Abzabbl,  a  Jewish  astron-  Barachias.    He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  2 

omer,  a  native  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  lived  in  the  others  of  the  same  name  mentioned  respectively 

llih  century.    He  determine  the  apo^  of  in  Is.  xxxvi.  8,  and  Neh.  ii.  8. 

the  sun  by  402  observations,  fixed  the  obhquity  ASAPH,  Saint,  a  personage  of  whom  very 

of  the  zodiac  at  28^  84',  was  the  author  of  the  littie  is  known.    He  was  the  bishop  of  a  small 

'^  Toledo  Tabl^'*  which  served  as  the  basis  of  see  in  North  Wales,  about  200  miles  north-west 

the  famous  Alfonsine  tables,  invented  an  ae-  of  London,  establisned  about  the  middle  of  the 

tronomical  instrument  which  bears  his  name^  6th  centmy  by  Kentigem,  whom  Asaph  sue- 
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oeeded.  The  ancient  cathedral,  which  was  of  of  ammonia;  the  other  2  had  a  donble  garment 
wood,  was  burned  down.  The  second  one,  of  prepared  clotii,  and  each  of  them  had  ami- 
more  substantially  constmcted,  was  nearly  de-  anthos  boots,  with  a  donble  sole  of  the  same 
Btroyed  during  the  wars  of  Glendwyr,  but  was  substance.  Finally,  one  of  them  carried  a  basket 
repaired  and  afberward  used  as  barradcs  in  the  upon  his  shoulders,  covered  with  metallic  tissue, 
parliamentary  wars.  A  new  cathedral  now  in  whidi  was  placed  a  child  10  years  old, 
occupies  the  site.  The  location  of  the  cathedral  dressed  likewise  in  amianthus.  This  metallio 
of  Asaph  is  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  tissue  dress  connsts  of  a  hood,  the  edges  ot 
Clyde  and  £lwy,  and  between  them.  which  cover  the  shoulders  and  left  sleeve,  the 
ASBEN,  in  Africa.  See  Aib.  right  arm  being  protected  by  a  shield,  and  of 
ASBESTUS,  AiciANTHns  (Gr.  ao^arot,  on-  pantaloons  flutened  by  hooks.  Clothed  with 
consumable),  a  mineral  of  the  hornblende  family,  this  armor  and  the  habit  of  which  we  have 
which  occurs  in  veins  in  the  serpentine  and  other  spoken,  the  fireman  can  run  or  stoop  easily, 
primary  formations.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  and  can  turn  readily  by  placing  one  knee  upon 
structure,  which  is  that  of  parallel  fibres  like  the  ground.  The  4  firemen  thus  attired  pene- 
thread  laid  closely  together.  These  are  so  flexi-  trated  to  the  centre  of  the  flaming  hedges,  and, 
ble  that  they  can  be  picked  out  and  woven  into  walking  leisurely,  went  over  it  several  times^ 
cloth.  The  finer  variety,  which  has  the  lustre  In  one  minute,  however,  tiie  child  in  the  basket 
of  white  satin,  is  callea  amianthus,  from  ofu-  raised  a  cry,  which  caused  the  firemen  to  re- 
avTos,  undefiled.  Cloth  made  of  these  minerals  treat  precipitately.  But  it  was  found  that  he 
is  not  afifected  by  any  ordinary  degree  of  heat,  had  sufiEbred  no  harm ;  his  skin  was  f^esh,  and 
and  may  be  thrown  into  the  fire  with  no  other  his  pulse,  84  when  he  entered,  had  reached 
effect  than,  cleaning  it.  Such  doth  was  used  only  96.  He  could  nndoubtedly  have  remained 
by  the  ancients  to  wrap  the  bodies  of  illustrious  much  longer,  had  he  not  been  fHghtened,  firom 
dead  on  the  funeral  pile  fbr  preserving  in  it  the  fact  that  one  of  the  straps  holding  the  has* 
their  ashes.  A  shroud  of  this  cloth,  containing  ket  to  the  man^s  ehoulders  having  slipped  a 
burnt  bones  and  ashes,  was  found  in  the  Vatican  little,  he  saw  the  flames,  and  was  afraid  of  fall- 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1702.  The  material  was  ing.  In  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  as  playful 
long  since  applied  in  Milan  to  the  making  of  as  ever,  and  experienced  no  inconvenience 
firemen's  dresses.  The  fibres  are  softened  by  whatever.  The  pulse  of  the  fireman  who  car- 
steam,  and  the  doth  made  very  coarse.  We  ried  the  diild  rose  fi^m  92  to  116.  The  other 
have  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  8  men  were  in  the  fire  2  minutes  and  44  sec- 
trials  recently  made  with  it  for  the  same  pur-  onds,  and  came  out  without  having  experienced 
pose  in  Paris ;  which  it  is  the  more  desirable  any  farther  inconvenience  than  great  warmth, 
to  record  from  the  fact,  that  the  mineral  is  abun-  Their  pulses  rose  firom  88,  84,  and  72,  to  152, 
dant  in  this  country,  and  on  Staten  island,  in  188,  and  124  respectively.  Tlie  fire  was  very 
New  York  harbor,  is  found  in  bundles  of  fibres  hot  during  the  entire  time.  Asbestus  has  also 
resembling  slips  of  dry  wood,  some  specimens  been  used  for  the  lining  ci  fire-proof  safes  and 
furnishing  these  fibres  of  several  feet  in  length,  as  a  filter  for  diemicu  purposes.  It  is,  how* 
These  trials  commenced  by  8  firemen,  with  ever,  in  very  little  demand,  thou^^  it  is  by  no 
their,  hands  protected  by  amianthus  gloves,  car-  means  a  rare  mineral  in  regions  of  primary 
rying  a  bar  of  iron  heated  to  whiteness  some  rocks.  Manv  localities  in  the  United  States 
distance,  and  without  losing  their  hold  of  it  for  furnish  more  beautifol  specimens  than  are  found 
more  than  8  minutes.  A  fire  of  straw  and  at  Staten  Idand,  but  nowhere  perhaps  is  it  so 
smaU  wood  was  lighted  around  a  casting  boiler,  abundant,  or  of  as  good  a  quality  for  weaving^ 
and  when  it  was  very  hot  a  fireman,  having  The  island  of  Corsica  is  noted  for  the  excellent 
his  head  protected  by  an  amianthus  hood  and  quality  and  abundance  of  this  mineral, 
a  metallic  tissue,  and .  beuing  a  wide  shield  ASBUBY,  Fbakoib,  a  pioneer  of  American 
upon  his  right  arm,  was  pla<^  in  it,  the  fire  Methodism,  and  the  first  bishcm  of  the  conneo- 
being  kept  intensely  hot  while  he  remained,  tion  in  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in. 
For  a  moment  his  head  was  surrounded  by  the  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  England,  in  1746l 
fiame,  but  the  shidd  served  to  keep  it  off.  He  died  Mardi  81,  1816,  in  Virginia.  9^  ioined 
remained  in  this  position  90  seconos,  when  the  the  local  ministry  of  the  Methodists  at  the  age 
heat  became  unendurable.  His  pulse  rose  from  of  16,  the  itinerant  ministry  6  yean  later,  and 
72  to  152.  Another  fireman  repeated  the  ex-  was  sent  by  John  Wedey  as  mv»ionary  to 
periment,  protected  by  amianthus  cotton,  and  America  at  the  age  of  25,  in  company  with 
remained  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Bichard  Wright.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  by 
fiames  upon  his  head  for  8  minutes  and  47  sec-  Wedey  as  generd  superintendent  of  the  con- 
onds.  In  another  experiment,  2  long  and  high  nection  in  America^  an  office  which  he  reugned 
piles  of  wood  and  straw  were  erected,  with  the  foUowing  year  m  favor  of  Thomas  Bankin, 
dde  openings,  through  which  the  firemen  could  his  senior  in  the  ministry.  But  at  the  breaking 
escape,  if  compelled  to  do  so.  The  4  men  who  out  of  the  American  revolution,  2  years  later, 
were  to  enter  the  burning  enclosure  were  cov-  Bankin,  being  a  royalist,  returned  to  England, 
ered  with  a  new  metallio  texture ;  2  wore  an  and  thus  devolved  the  superintendency  again 
amianthus  garment  over  a  dress  of  cloth,  made  on  Asbury,  the  duties  of  which  offioe  he  exer- 
incombustible  by  borax,  dum,  and  phosphate  cised  through  the  entire  struggle  which  gave 
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the  colonies  an  independent  political  existence^  wiilk  t  taberdeS)  which  soiroand  the  month. 

Until  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Methodists  It  was  formerly  belieyed  that  each  individnal 

of  America  had  considered  themselves  members  intestinal  worm  united  in  itself  both  sexes,  bat 

of  the  church  of  England^  and  their  ministers  modem  observations  show  that  the  2  sexes  are 

laymen.     They  now  considered  the  political  distinct,  in  all  the  spedee  of  ascarides.     See 

changes  of  the  country  as  separating  them  from  Aira'HXuiiNnos. 

that  church,  and  therofore  organized  by  them-  ASCENDING  NODE,  the  point  in  a  planet's 

aelvea.    Francis  Asbury,  orduned  to  the  office  orbit  at  which  the  planet  passes  to  the  north 

by  2  presbyters,  was  constituted  the  first  bishop  side  of  the  plane  oi  the  earth's  orbit. ' 

ef  the  new  organization  (1784),  which  office  he  ASCENSION.    In  astronomy,  the  right  a»* 

held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  house  cension  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  distance  east 

of  George  Arnold,  in  Yirffinia,  in  the  71st  year  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  pole  of  the  heavens 

of  his  a^,  the  55th  of  his  ministry,  and  the  through  the  place  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal 

81st  of  his  episcopacT.    During  the  60  years  of  equinox.    In  other  words,  it  is,  among  die  stars, 

his  episcopal  labors,  he  travelled  annually  from  what  longitude  is  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  first 

the  Androscoggin  to  the  ffulf  of  Mexico,  and  point  of  Aries  answers  to  Greenwich  or  Waah* 

£rom  the  AUantio  to  the  MissisBippi,  and  or«  ington  for  fixing  a  first  meridian, 

dained  not   less   than  8,000  preachers,  and  ASCENSION,  a  south-eastern  parish  of  Louis- 

preached  about  17,000  sermons.    He  was  truly  iana,  with  an  area  of  about  420  square  miles, 

a  man  '*  in  labors  more  abundant."    Identified  consisting  chiefly  of  an  alluvial  plain  on  both 

with  the  religious  interests  of  this  country  ndes  of  the  Mississippi  river.     A  great  part 

through  the  two  great  struggles  which  have  so  of  the  land  is  subject  to  firequent  inundations, 

greatly  modified  our  politiciu  and  social  char-  and  is  extremely  fertile,  particularly  on  the 

acter,  he  became  eminently  American  in  his  banks  of  the  river.    Sugar  and  mai^e  are  the 

flympiathies  and  character,  and  has   left  the  principal  staples.    In  1850  the  productions  were 

marked  his  native  enthusiasm  and  energy  upon  13,488  hogsheads  of  sugar  6M,975  ffallons  of 

the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States,  molasses,  and  868,500  bushels  of  Indian  com. 

His  remains  are  now  deposited  in  a  vault  under  There  were  8  churcheS)  1  newsnaper  office,  and 

the  Eutaw  street  Methodist  church  in  Balti-  800  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

more.  DonaldMmville.    Pop.  m  1850, 10,752,  of  whom 

ASCALON,  a  city  of  Philistia,  and  one  of  the  7,266  were  skves. 

5  satrapic  seats  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.    It  ASCENSION  DAY.  a  festival  of  the  Roman 

lies  midway  between  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  on  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  ohuixhes,  kept  in  com* 

Mediterranean,  40  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Jem-  memoration  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  recorded 

salem.    It  fell  within  the  territorial  limits  of  by  the  evangelist  to  have  happened  on  the  40th 

the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  conquered  by  that  day  after  his  resurrection.    It  is  kept  on  Thurs* 

tribe,  but  subsequentiy  regained,  and,  until  day,  and  the  day  is  also  called  Holy  Thursday, 

alter  the  times  of  Amos  and  Zephaniah,  main*  It  has  been  observed  at  least  since  A.  D.  68, 

tained  a  partial  independence.    Ascaksn.  with  and  perhaps  earlier.    In  the  5th  century  Ma- 

Ashdod,  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the4tn  cen-  piertas,  bishop  of  Vienna,  iustitnted  a  8  days' 

tnry,  and  has  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  preparation  mr  this  festivaL    They  are  the  8 

crosades,  until,  by  treaty  between  Richard  and  days  immediately   preceding  Holy  Thursday, 

Saladin  (1192),  it  was  destroyed  jointly  by  the  and  are  called  RoMtion  days. 

MusBuhnans  and  Christians,  and  (127o)  Sultaa  ASCENSION  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  At- 

Bibars  filled  up  the  port  of  Asoalon  with  stones,  lantic  ocean,  between  Afinca  and  Brazil,  about 

to  prevent  any  further  attacks  by  the  crusaders.  8  miles  in  kncth  and  6  in  width.    It  has  a  fort 

The  wine  of  Asoalon  is  celebrated  by  Pliny~-«s  which  stands  In  lat  7^  26'  N.  long  14<>  24'  W. 

are  also  the  onions.    The  woes  of  the  prophets  It  is  of  Tolcanic  formation,  mountainous,  and 

on  the  4  of  the  5  satrapies  of  Philistta  (Zech.  was  barren  and  uninhabited  until  the  imprison- 

ix.  6;  Amos  i.  8).  aoourately  represent  the  ment  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  when  it  was 

present  condition  of  those  cities.  occupied  by  a  small  British  force,  who  have 

ASCABIDES  (Gr.  a9itaptf%  a  term  used  by  eontinned  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  Its  shores 

Hippocrates,  and  now  applied  to  8  kinds  of  supply  a  vast  number  of  turtles.    It  serves  as  a 

worms  which  infest  the  intestines  of  man ;  depot  for  ship's  stores  and  a  watering  place  for 

the  vermieuku^  maw-worm  or  thread-worm,  ships. 

which  infests  the  rectum,  or  lowest  intestine ;  ASCETIC  (Gr.  atro^nu,  wrestiers,  or  atiileto : 

the  tricoeephaki$  dUpar^  or  long  thread-worm,  and  mrnmriff,  exercise),  a  word  commonly  used 

found  in  Ihe  csBCum  or  upper  part  of  the  large  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  the  exercises  of  the 

intestines ;  the  A.  hmbniiddety  or  large  round  athletod  during  the  course  of  training  and  pre- 

worm,  mostiy  found  in  the  small  intestines,  paraticmforatidetiosportsand  trials  of  strength. 

These  are  not  worms  properly  so  called,  but  These  exercises  were  intended  to  inure  the  body 

belong  to  the  order  of  entozoa,  in  the  lowest  to  hardships,  and  prepare  it  for  displays  of  force 

tTpes  of  ammal  life,  the  radiata.    The  body  of  bv  strict  rnlesofdiet,  as  weH  as  bodily  exercises: 

the  large  round  worm  is  long,  elastic^  and  nisi-  all  excessesof  eating  and  drinkinff  were  careftally 

form,  or  tapering  at  the  two  extremities;  the  avoided;  aU  indulgence  was  forbidden;  and 

anterior  being  somewhat  obtuse  and  furnished  abstinenoe  firom  sexual  relatkois  was  ei^oined. 
VOL.  n. — 18 
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The  term  was  also  applied  to  those  who  prao-  made  imiyersity  orator,  a  post  which  obliged 
tised  austere  rales  of  yirtne.  The  habits  of  him  to  prepare  all  addresses  and  write  the 
chastity,  poverty,  fasting,  watching,  and  retire-  oomplimentary  and  business  letters  to  great 
ment  practised  by  the  Pythagorean  and  Stoic  men.  For  this  his  elegant  Latinity,  and  the  use- 
philosophers,  to  train  their  minds  and  bodies  to  ful  accomplishment  of  very  beautiful  penman- 
nardship  and  privation,  were  called  askesis,  or  ship,  particularly  qualified  him.  In  1648  Aa- 
training  exercise.  Various  orders  of  gymnos-  cham  was  summoned  to  the  appointment  of 
ophists  in  Asia  and  East  Africa,  were  ascetics^  teacher  of  learned  languages  to  tue  Lady  Eliza* 
who  like'  the  present  Sanyasseana,  Talopoins,  beth,  afterward  queen.  He  continued  in  her 
and  Bonzes,  in  eastern  Asia,  exercised  their  in-  household  for  2  years,  when  he  quitted  her 
genuity  in  devising  methods  of  self-torture,  somewhat  suddenly  from  a  pique  against  per- 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Nazarene  Essenes  were  sons  in  her  establishment.  Iiiis  discourtesy 
ascetics.  According  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  was  long  remembered  by  Elizabeth,  whose  fa- 
il, c.  23),  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  vor  he,  however,  eventually  succeeded  in  reooY- 
was  an  ascetic  in  Jerusalem,  before  the  destruc-  ering.  In  1550  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir 
tion  of  that  city.  The  Onristiana  in  the  1st  BichardMorysineLthe  English  ambassador  to  the 
century,  were  more  intent  on  purity  of  morals,  emperor  Charles  V .,  which  appointment  he  rfr- 
than  ascetic  exercises.  In  the  2d  century  they  tained  for  three  years,  until  the  death  of  Ed^ 
began  to  make  distinctions  between  the  com-  ward  VI.,  and  the  ambassador^a  recall.  During 
mands  given  to  all  believers,  and  the  advice  his  absence  he  travelled  in  C^ermany,  visited 
given  to  those  who  aimed  at  the  higher  degrees  Italy,  and  wrote  the  results  of  his  travels  in  "  A 
of  evangelical  purity.  The  ascetics  amonff  Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Affaires  of  Gferma* 
Christians,  were  divided  into  abetinentea  ana  ny.^'  Beside  his  duties  as  secretary,  he  read 
eontinenta.  The  former  abstained  from  wine,  Greek  with  the  ambassador,  who  was  an  earnest 
meat,  and  agreeable  food ;  l^e  latter  abstained,  student  On  Ids  return  in  1552,  he  was  reoom- 
moreover,  from  matrimony,  in  order  to  attain  mended  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  appointed  him 
to  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity.  Many  laymen  Latin  secretary  to  the  queen,  and  on  the  death 
were  ascetics  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  of  Mary  he  was  contdnued  in  his  office  by  Elix- 
Christian  era,  without  retiring  altogether  fh>m  abeth,  who  always  required  his  services  as  tutor 
the  business  of  life.  Some  of  them  wore  the  in  the  languages,  in  which  he  read  with  her 
paUium  pkiloaaphicum  or  philosophic  mantle,  several  hours  each  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
and  were  called  Christian  philosophers.  They  emoluments  of  his  places  and  his  small  pensiona 
formed  a  transition  to  the  life  of  hermits  and  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  he  appears  to  have 
monks,  which  was  regulated  by  the  formation  of  been  in  pecuniary  difficulties  at  the  time  of  his 
monastic  orders,  in  the  4th  century. — Ajbobtio  death,  which  was  much  lamented,  and  the 
Thsoloot  is  the  science  treating  of  the  practice  queen  declared  "  she  would  rather  have  thrown 
of  the  theologicalandmoral virtues  and  thecoun^*  £10,000  into  the  sea  than  have  lost  Aacham." 
sels  of  perfection.  Ascetic  virtue  consists  in  the  He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  archery,  intended 
practice  of  the  maxims  of  ascetic  theology,  espe-  as  a  Justification  of  his  love  for  that  sport ;  it 
dally  such  as  require  great  effort  and  seu-deniaL  was  entitled  "Toxophilua,"  and  was  dedicated 

ASOHAEFENBURG,acityofBavaria,onthe  to  Henry  YIH.,  who  ordered  him  an  annual 

river  Main,  which  at  Aschanenburg  is  crossed  pension   of  £10  for  it.    He  also  wrote  the 

by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  It  has  a  fine  palace,  "  Sdiole-master,'*  a  treatise  on  the  study  of  lan- 

formeriy  the  residence  of  the  electors  of  Mentz.  guagea,  which  was  first  published  by  his  widow. 

Pop,  8,400.  EQs letters  to  Oxford  during  his  absence  abroad 

AJ3CHAM,    BooBB,    an    eminent    English  were  also  collected  and  published.    His  worka 

scholar,  bora  in  Yorkshire,  1515,  died  Bee.  80,  are  published  entire^  Oxford,  1708,  8vo,  and  his 

1668.    This  man,  who  has  acquired  renown,  not  English  writings,  London,  1815,  8vo,  with  a  life 

only  for  his  own  abilities  but  n*om  his  illustrious  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

pupil8,Qu6enElizabeth,LadyJaneGrey,£dward  ASCHBAOH,  JosBFH,a  German  historian, 

VL,  the  Brandons,  dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  other  bora  at  Hochst)  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

great  and  honored  persons,  was  of  humble  pa-  April  29,  1801.    After  having  completed  hia 

rentage,  and  was  brought  up  by  the  liberality  of  studies  at  Heidelberg,  and  officiated  as  professor 

Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  with  whose  sons  he  was  at  Frankfort,  he  was  invited  in  1842  to  fill  the 

educated.    In  1530  he  was  placed  at  St.  John's  chair  of  history  in  the  univer8il7  of  Bonn,  which 

college,  Oxford,  where  his  diligence  and  applica-  he  continues  to  hold. 

tion,  especially  to  the  Greek  languaffe,  gained  him  ASOHEBERG,  Bvtgsb,  a  gallant  Swede,  born 

his  degree  and  a  fellowship  in  March,  1684,  a  June  2, 1621,  died  April  17, 1698,  who,  by  hia 

small  preferment,  which,  however,  made  him  no  prowess  in  the  field,  from  a  page  gradually  rose 

longer  dependent  on  his  friend  and  patron.  Sir  to  the  position  of  a  fidd-marshaX,  and  to  the  rank 

Anthony  Wingfield.    Ascham  early  embraced  of  a  count.    In  the  campaign  of  1655,  which 

Protestant   principles.     In    1587  he  became  brought  Poland  and  Lithuania  under  the  sway  of 

a  college  tutor,  and  was  appointed  by  the  uni-  Sweden,  he  took  a  distinguished  part.    At  the 

versity  to  read  Greek  in  the  public  schools,  dose  of  the  war  he  was  admitted  to  the  Swedish 

When  Henry  YIIL  founded  a  Greek  lectureship  senate,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 

Ascham  was  appointed  to  it,  and  in  1544  was  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
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ASGHEBSLEBEIT,  a  olnde  in  Prosflia,  in  the  ter.    The  text  is  marred  by  oormptions  and  in- 

difltrict  of  Magdeburg,  of  about  60,000  inhabit-  terpolations,  and  the  beet  critics  regard  a  per- 

ants^  and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  popula-  tion  of  tiie  commentaries  usually  ascribed  to  As- 

tion  of  about  12,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  conius  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 

Protestants,  worshippingin  5  churches,  while  the  ASOUTNEY,  an  isolated  granitic  mountain  on 

rest  IB  composed  of  Boxnan  Catholics,  who  have  the  boundary  between  Windsor  and  Weathers- 

a  church  of  their  own,  and  of  Jews,  who  meet  field,  Vermont.    Its  summit  is  8,820  feet  above 

in  a  synagogue.  The  town  presents  a  fair  array  tide- water,  and  8,116  feet  abore  tiie  level  of  the 

of  schools,  charitable  institutions)  and  hospitals.  Oonneclicut  river.    From  its  summit,  which  la 

The  richness  of  the  soil  gives  a  preponderance  much  visited  by  tourists,  is  presented  an  ezten-  * 

to  agricultural  pursuits^  out  woollen  and  linen  sive  and  beautifdl  prospect  of  the  valley  of  the 

mannfiictnree,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  Connecticut. 

tluive  to  s(Mne  extent,  especially  potteries  and  ASEER,  or  Asia,  an  independent  state  of 

stove  manufactures,  of  which  there  are  not  less  Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and 

than  15,  all  in  a  high  condition  of  prosperity.  Ne^Jed.    It  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  Ara- 

In  former  times  the  counts  of  Askanien  resided  bia,  near  the  18th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 

here,  and  the  ruins  of  their  castle,  which  was  includes  several  nne   valleys.     These  extend 

destroyed  in  1140,  are  still  in  existence  on  the  about  80  miles,  and  are  at  an  elevation  of  about 

neighboring  Wol&berg.  8,000  feet.    The  lower  valleys   produce  the 

ASCLEPIADEAN  VERSE,  in  Latin  poetrjr  date,  palm,  and  cotton.    The  higher,  almonds, 

consists  of  four  feet :  a  spondee,  2  ohonambi,  figs,  apricots,  and  grapes.    Thepeople of  Aseer 

and  an  iambus,  thus :  are  bigoted  disciples  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  by  whom 

|-*^>^-(|-v^>^«|>^  —  I  they  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the 

or  it  may  be  taken  as  ccmsisting  of  4  feet  and  a  bednning  of  the  last  century. 

cffisora :  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  a  csssura  and  ASIXSBGHirR,  or  Hassss,  a  town  in  Britash 

2  dactyls,  thus :  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district  of  Can- 

|-s-/v^  |.||-v^N^[  —  N«/v^  I  deish,  12  miles  north  of  Boorlianpoor.    It  has  a 

Example :  MdecifUis  at&z^  idit%  regxbKa,  strong  fort  well  supplied  with  water. 

ASCLEPIADES  of  Bithtnia,  an  eminent  ASELLI,oi'AsBLLio,GASPABO,oneofthemost 
physician  who  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  early  eminent  anatomists  of  his  day,  celebrated  for  tiie 
part  of  the  1st  century  B.  C.  Having  littie  sci-  discovery  of  lymphatic  vessds  in  the  mesentery, 
ence  or  skill,  he  sought  to  attract  public  attention  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1681,  and  died  in  1625. 
by  denouncing  the  principles  and  practices  of  his  He  came  upon  his  ^scovery  by  pure  accident, 
contemporaries,  and  by  asserting  that  he  had  while  dissecting  a  dog  killed  during  the  process 
discovered  a  simpler  and  more  efficacious  meth-  of  digestion^  Aselli  never  spoke  in  public  about 
od  of  treating  diseases.  Foo<]^  bathing^  and  ex-  his  &covery,  and  one  year  after  his  death,  in 
ercise,  were  the  remedies  which  he  chiefly  em-  1626,  it  was  disclosed  by  some  of  his  intimate 
ployed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  sickness.  He  fiiends.  G.  Hof&nann  and  Harvey  at  first  con- 
was  remarkable  for  the  assiduous  attention  tested  the  discovery.  Harvey  had  already 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  patients,  and  not  less  acquired  universal  fame,  and  Aselli  was  corn- 
remarkable  for  flattering  their  pr^ndices  and  paratively  an  obscure  physician,  but  eventually 
indulging  their  caprices.  Harvey  was  bound  to  acknowledge  the  merits 

ASCOII,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Pon-  of  the  new  discovery.    During  the  greater  part 

tifical  states,  on  the  right  bank  of  th6  l>onto,  of  his  life,  Aselli  practised  at  Milan.    He  was 

16  mileewestcrf  the  Adriatic.    Pop.  18,000.    It  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  Celestina, 

has  a  citadel,  is  well  built,  with  a  Jesuit's  where  his  fiiends  erected  a  monument  to  him. 

college,  a  museum,  library,  and  a  number  of  pri-  ASEN,  in  northern   mythology,  the   most 

vate  palaces.    Its  harbor  is  defended  by  two  powerftd  if  not  the  oldest  race  of  the  gods, 

forts,  and  is  frequented  by  coasting  vessels.  They  included  12  gods  and  the  same  number  of 

A8CONIUS,  PXDiANus  QuiNTus,  a  Roman  goddesses,  among  tiie  most  renowned  of  whom 

orator  and  grammarian,  the  most  eminent  of  were  Odin,  Thor,  Baldur,  Freyr,  Frigga,  Frey)a, 

the  ancient  commentators  of  Cicero,  delivered  Idunna,  Eira,  and  Saga.    Their  dwelling-place 

pablio  instructions  at  Rome  under  the  reign  of  was  Asgard,  where  was  a  splendid  palace  in 

Tiberius.  He  was  a  native  of  Padua,  bom  a  year  which  l£e  council  of  the  gods  was  daily  held, 

or  two  before  the  Christian  era,  and  died  at  the  Though  this  worship  was  native  only  to  the 

age  of  86,  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.    Livy  tribes  of  Scandinavia,  where  it  was  celebrated 

and  Quintilian  were  his  pupils,  and  Virgil  his  in  the  poems  of  the  Edda  and  in  the  popular 

friend  and  companion.    Of  his  commentaries  songs,  its  influence  extended  throughout  ancient 

thfflie  remain  several  considerable  fragments,  Germany,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  Ger- 

which  are  written  with  clearness  and  elegance,  man  proffer  names.    Thus  the  German  names 

and  throw  valuable  light  upon  points  of  history  of  the  days  of  the  week,  which  through  the 

aadantiquities,  and  upon  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Saxons  became  incorporated  into  the  English 

flenate,  courts,  and  popular  ataemblies.     They  language,  are  derived  from  this  mythology, 

have  been  republished  in  numerous  editions,  the  ASGILL.  I.  John,  an  English  lawyer,  bom 

best  of  which  is  that  found  in  the  6th  volume  about  1650,  died  in   prison,  in  London,  1788, 

of  Cicero's  works,  as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Bai-  He  made  himself  remarkable  by  his  pditical 
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and  religious  opinions.  la  1699  lie  was  eleet-  remarkaUe.  In  Europe  the  prindpal  species 
ed  to  the  Irish  parliament,  bat  in  conseqnenee  is  F,  exetMor  (common  A.X  attaining  90  feet, 
of  the  publication  of  his  work,  ^^  The  possibility  vith  excellent  wood,  l^on^  inferior  to  the 
of  SToiding  death,  or  an  argoment  proving  that  Americana,  On  its  leaves  swarm  ^onMor- 
acoordingto  the  coyenaat  of  eternal  life  reveal-  idea  (Spanish  flies),  spreading  a  disagreeable 
ed  in  the  Scriptorea,  msn  may  be  translated  smell*  A  variety  with  drooping  touidies 
from  hence  into  that  eternal  life  without  pass-  (weeping  A.)  is  giafted  on  tall  rtems,  and  con- 
ing through  death,"  London,  1700,  was  ez'  verted  into  an  arbor  shading  ail  around.  IL 
pdled  from  the  Irish  parliament,  and  his  work  Orwue  (pptwog^  mountainous),  of  Persoon  (Fraay 
publidj  burnt  in  Dubliu  as  blaimhemous.  On  MuiromttfZ.,  flowering  ash),  of  the  same  family 
emigrsiing  to  England,  he  was  dected  member  with  F.,  but  of  the  daas  diandria  monoayniet^ 
of  the  English  house  of  commons,  but  was  also  L.  calyx,  4-parted ;  oorol,  3  or  4-partea,  seg* 
expdkd  therefrom  on  the  charge  of  atheism,  ments  long,  ligulate  stamen,  inserted,  with  2 
Arrested  for  debt  he  passed  the  last  80  years  of  barren  filiunents ;  stigma  emarginate ;  firdt- 
his  life  in  the  Fleet  prison.  IL  Sib  OhajklIs,  a  winged,  1-oelied,  1-seeded.  Trees  of  Europe,  N. 
British  general  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  Asia  and  America.  Leaves  opposite,  unequally 
18th  century,  died  1838.  He  served  in  the  pinnate;  flowers  in  terminal  or  adillarypanides. 
American  war  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  York-  Grows  in  shady  woods.  Among  the  Amer- 
town.  He  was  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  ican  species,  0,  dipetdla  and  0.  Afneriotma  are 
way  of  reiHisals,  but  was  pardoned  by  Oongress  most  remarkaUe.  In  Europe,  0.  rotundifoUa 
at  the  instance  of  the  French  government,  and  exudes  the  mcmnoj  a  sweet  substance  wiuch 
afkMward  served  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland.  diflbrs  from  sugar  by  not  fermenting  with  water 
ASH,  a  name  applied  to  4  different  genera  of  and  yeast  It  is  a  purgative  medicine  and  of  S 
forest- trees.  L  traoBimu  (^po^tr,  separation;  sorts,  the  one  whitish,  which  exudes  by  itself 
the  wood  being  used  for  fences,  or  from  the  from  fissures  in  the  bark,  and  another  brownish, 
fscilily  with  which  it  ^lits),  of  the  fSomily  condensed  from  the  Juice  issuiuff  from  cuts 
oleaceaf^  Jusa.,  dioeoia  diandricL  L.  polygamous,  made  in  the  tree:  this  is  more  cauiartic  The 
calyx  minute,  8  to  4  deft ;  cord  deeply  4>parted  best  manna  is  colleoted  in  Oalabria  and  Sicily, 
or  none.  Stamens  d  to  4.  Pistillate  flowers :  Many  spedes  of  ftwdnus  also  yidd  it  The 
ovary  superior,  compressed;  2-celled,  with  2  lilac  and  olive  can  be  snooessfriUy  mfted on 
ovules  each ;  capsule  with  a  membranaceous  Ian-  the  spedes  of  fraxinus  and  omus.  UL  Sorinm 
cedate  wing  (samara),  l-seeded  b^  abortion ;  (its  bark  being  supposed  to  be  an  absorbent  ia 
seed  pendulous.  Most  of  the  species  are  indi-  consumption),  of  the  tam,  FomaeeiB^  Juss., 
gMious  in  N*.  America  (more  than  80^  E.  of  ieceandria  S-6  peiUagynia.  L..  classed  undeor 
the  Mississippi),  many  in  Europe,  few  in  Aoa  the  genus  pyrue.  Calyx  tubnlous,  urceolate^ 
(1  in  Kepaul).  Most  are  large  trees,  affecting  lunb  6-parted ;  petals  roxmdish;  styles  S  to  6  ; 
shady  and  moist  places,  banks  of  rivers,  or  drupe  dosed,  6-ceUed,  with  cartilaginons  pn* 
marshes;  th^  prosper  leas  in  barren  and  ideak  tamen;  cells  2-seeded.  F.  at  £L  Amerieema 
localities.  The  wood  of  most  spedes  is  tough  (mountain-ash) ;  leaves  pinnatifid ;  leaflets  oIh 
and  elastic,  and  is  used  by  whed-wrights,  oar^  long,  kmcedate,  acuminate,  somewhat  serrate ; 
riage-makers^  ship-builders^  for  many  purposes,  common  petiole  very  smooth;  flowers  white, 
The  most  important  spedes  are  the  following:  in  terminal  corymbs ;  fruit  globose,  yellowish^ 
F,  acuminata  (Amerieanck,  diaoolor^  white  A.);  red,  persistent  almost  all  winter.  Canada,  and 
leaves  pinnatifid,  leaflets  petiolate,  oblong,  8  to  northern  States.  Fyrue  mieroearpa  (smalls 
4  pairs  and  1  odd  one,  acuminate,  diining^  en-  fruited),  extends  fi:om  K  York  into  Carolina ; 
tire  or di^tiy  toothed,  glaucous  beneath, downy  smaller  than  the  preceding;  fruit  scarlet.  8. 
when  young ;  grows  60  to  75  feet  high.  Best  cMcvparia  (rowan-tree),  common  in  the  forests 
woodofall.  fnmi  Canada  to  Carolina ;  bdieved  of  N.  Europe;  grows  up  to  26  feet;  frruit  edible, 
to  be  an  antidote  to  snake  poison.  F.  eambuei-  after  being  frost-bitten  and  kept  in  hay  for 
folia  (black,  or  water  A.);  leaves  large;  leaf-  some  time.  The  iruit  of  other  spedes  also 
lets  7  to  9  pairs  and  1  odd,  sessile,  ovate,  lance-  afiTords  food  to  many  birds.  Only  one  spedes  (on 
olate,  rounded  at  base,  rugose,  shiniii^  and  tiie  Sandwich  islands)  is  known  in  the  southern 
smooth  above,  villous  beneath  on  the  veins ;  60  hemisphere.  The  fruits  of  msny  oontidn  maUo 
to66feethigb.  F.tomienio9a(jpubeeeena^r^JL)\  waA^  and  the  flowm,  bark,  root  of  awsvifaria^ 
leaflets  7  to  9  pairs  and  1 ;  elliptic,  acuminate,  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  add.  The  wood  is  valu- 
nesrly  entire,  very  long ;  petioles,  and  young  able  for  manv  uses,  and  the  branches  were 
brandies  downy.-  QooA  wood,  more  reddish  employed  by  the  Druids  in  their  rites.  lY.  Zon- 
than  that  of  the  others.  F.  jtigkmdi/olia  tk^fum  {(m^osj  ydlow,  (vXov,  woodX  of  th^ 
(sfTMlif,  swamp  A.) ;  leaves  very  large,  l^ets  fiunUy  whidi  is  named  from  it  by  Juss.,  dUh' 
4  pairs  and  1 ;  petiolate,  ovate,  serrate,  glaucous  ccia  peniandria  X.  Z  OarMMonum  (pricUj 
iMuneath,  pubescent  on  vdns ;  a  sniall  tree,  ash,  toothadie-tree)t  a  middlerdzed  tree  with 
MSchaux  and  Nuttall  describe  7  more  qpedes  prickly  branches.  Z.  macr&pkyllon  (ptcrotOf 
and  some  varieties,  among  which  F.  quadranou-  'bastard  iron-woo^,  in  Arkansas,  Horida ;  frotq 
lata  (blue  A.),  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  15  to  iO  feet  high.  This  spedes^  as  well  as  others 
attaining  70  feet  in  hdj^t^  with  valuable  wood,  (called  yellow  wood,  satin  wood,  &c.)  of  much 
and  F.  Ortgwa^  attaimng  80  feet,  are  the  most  greater  size,  have  hard,  cross-grained  wood 
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ASH,  Edwabd,  a  London  phyBiciasi  who  died  follows  it,  the  oonftuslon  of  all  ranks  and  the  hu- 

in  1829,  and  whose  name  acquired  oelebri^  miliation  of  all  pride  which  attend  this  common 

from  its  conneoti<m  with  the  discovery  of  the  reoognition  dT  the  transientneas  of  human  Mfe 

galva^o  battery,  whidi  became  the  basis  for  and  the  fearfhlness  of  destiny,  render  it  one  of 

the  constmotion  of  the  Voltaic  battery.    Ash  the  gravest  and  most  impressive  of  all  seli^ons 

oommnnicated  the  resolt  nihM  invesUffations  to  rites.    It  is  the  overtore  to  40  days  of  peniten* 

Alexander  von  Hamboldt,  who  pablisned  them  tial  mooming,  and  follows  inuiediately  the  wild 

in   1T97,  accompanied  with  remarks  of  his  exdtements  of  the  carnival,  the  heroes  of  ti^e 

own  on  the  irritability  of  the  fibres.    Varions  delirions  and  damorons  follies  of  one  day  kneel- 

scientific  essays  were,  in  1T90,  contribnted  by  ing  on  the  next  in  silenoe  and  ocmtritiGnaronnd 

Mr.  Ash  to  the  ^*  Specolator,"  a  weekly  London  the  altar  of  the  chnroh ;  and  thus  the  ntmost 

p^>er.  Mvolity  and  diBorder  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and 

ASH,  JoHir,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  bom  0hristianil7  in  all  its  severity  and  sadness  as 

in  1734,  died  1779,  was  the  antiior,  beside  some  the  veritable  law  of  a  fallen  humanity,  stand  in 

l«ligioas  publications,  of  a  dictionary  of  the  immediate  contrast    The  use  of  ashes  isomit- 

Kn^iah  language,  and  of  an  introduction  to  ted  by  those  branches  of  Protestantism  whidi 

Lowth^s   Grammar,  which  passed  through  a  retain  any  observance  at  Ash- Wednesday.    In 

great  number  of  editions.    He  also  wrote  a  the  Anglican  church  the  maledictions  denounced 

work  called  the  '*  Dialogues  of  Enmenes.^'   At  against  impenitent  ednners  are  read  on  that  day, 

one  period  he  was  coadjutor  with  Dr.  Oaleb  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  the  people  repeat^ 

Evans  in  the  management  of  an  academy  at  Amen. 

Bristol  for  the  education  of  theolo^cal  students  ASH ANTEK  a  powerfdl  kingdom  of  west* 

of  his  own  persuasion.  Subsequently,  and  until  em  Africa,  on  the  gold  coai^  in  upper  .Guinea, 

the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  pastor  of  a  ocm*  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  E:ong  mountains,  S. 

gregation  at  Pershore.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the  rivers  Yolta  and 

ASH-WEDKE8DAT,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  Loka,  and  W.  by  the  Assinie  river.  It  ex- 
called  by  the  Others  of  the  church  A^^j^^nti,  tends  from  lat  5^  0^  to  9^  SO'  N.,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fast,  or  dies  cinmvm^  ash  long.  0®  55'  K  to  4^  V  W.  Fh»n  comparative 
day,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  sprinkling  the  obscurity,  this  kingdom,  under  its  successive 
held  with  ashes.  The  name  of  the  day  is  a  rulers,  hias  become  a  considerable  power  in  Af- 
memorial  of  ancient  manners.  To  roll  one-  rioa,  having  conquered  many  of  the  snnound- 
self  in  the  dost,  to  cover  Hie  head  with  ing  tribes,  seized  upon  their  territories,  aud 
ashes,  was,  in  primitive  times,  a  mark  of  compelled  their  chiera  to  pay  tribute.  Its  his- 
profound  grief.  A  man  who  appeared  with  tory  does  not  reach  back  farther  than  the  com- 
nis  body,  hair,  and  dress  covered  with  dnst^  menoement  of  the  19th  century,  when  it  began 
announced  by  such  exterior  his  moiuning  and  to  advance  in  influence  and  power  under  KJbg 
afiKction.  Examples  of  this  are  frequent  in  Osai  Tutu.  In  1807,  while  Osai  Tutu  Ewamina 
Scrij^ture,  being  mentioned  in  Job,  the  Kings^  was  king,  S  of  his  tributary  chiefi  escaping 
the  jhrophets,  and  also  the  Gospels.  David,  to  to  the  Fantee  country,  were  there  protected 
expresB  the  bitterness  of  his  grief^  says  itaX  by  the  Fantees;  and  when  he  sent  messen- 
he  ate  adies  like  bread.  In  the  first  centuries  gers  demanding  that  they  should  be  deUv- 
of  Christianity,  when  public  penance  was  im-  ered  up,  the  people,  instead  of  complying^  put 
posed,  ashes  were  cast  upon  the  heads  of  those  his  messengers  to  death.  Upon  a  repetilion  of 
who  were  condemned,  and  they  were  obliged  this  oftoce,  the  king  of  Ashantee  advanced 
to  stand  without  the  gate  of  the  church,  amid  into  tjie  Fantee  country,  at  the  head  of  an  im-* 
the  lamentations  of  we  people  within.  The  mense  army,  destroying  towns  and  villages,  and 
ceremonies  of  Ash- Wednesday  in  Roman  slaughtering  men,  women,  and  children  indis- 
Oathoiic  countries  are  a  continuation  of  thia  criminately,  burning  up  provisions,  and  deso- 
primitive  usage.  The  old  linen  of  the  altar  lating  the  entare  kmgdom.  The  Fantees  were 
and  fitigments  cf  consecrated  wood  are  burned,  followed  even  to  the  large  seaport  towns,  and 
and  the  ashes  carefully  collected.  Before  butchered  by  thousands.  The  British  in  the 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  priest  in  fort  of  Anamaboe  took  ndes  with  the  Fantees, 
mourning  robes  recites  penitential  psalms^  when  the  Ashantee  army  attacked  that  strong- 
and  solemnly  blesses  the  sacred  ashes.  Then  hold  also,  and  Would  have  exterminated  the 
all  the  &ithfbl  approach  and  prostrate  them-  garrison,  nad  not  the  English  governor  caused 
selves,  while  the  pnest  marks  a  sign  of  the  cross  a  fiag  of  truce  to  be  displayed.  The  king  comp 
with  the  ashes  upon  the  foreh^  of  each  o^  polled  Ool.  Torranne,  the  governor,  to  come  to 
them,  repeating  each  time  the  words  of  the  the  Ashantee  camp  to  adjust  the  difficulty, 
anathema  pronounced  upon  Adam  for  his  ein ;  In  the  engagement  at  Anamaboe  alone,  it  is  es^ 
Memento^  hotM^  quod  pulv%$  ea,  etin  puherem  timated  that  12,000  were  slain.  In  1817,  the 
r^oerteris:  ^Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  Ashantees  invaded  the  Fantee  country  a  third 
dust,  and  unto  dust  shiut  thou  return.''  The  time,  reducing  the  people  to  such  straits  for 
people  having  thus  listened  to  the  sentence  of  food,  that  the  English  authorities  deemed  it  ez- 
deaw,  and  each  bearing  upon  his  brow  the  pro-  pedient  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  the  Fantees 
I^tic  ashes,  return  to  their  places.  The  som-  by  the  king,  to  induce  him  to  retire.  The  in- 
bre  monotony  of  theceremony,  the  silence  which    oursions  into  the  Fanteecountry  int "^^ —  ^^^ 
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bnsiness  of  the  Enropeao  merchants,  the  Britdah  treated  to  where  the  king  of  Donkera  was  hold- 
resolved  to  send  an  embasfly  to  the  court  of  ing  the  enemy  somewhat  in  check,  and  brought 
Ashantee  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  the  two  a  field-piece  to  bear  npon  them.  It  was  nse- 
eonntries.  The  treaty  entered  into  stipulated  less,  however,  for  they  came  on  like  an  over- 
that  the  monthly  payment  of  4  ounces  of  gold,  whelming  torrent,  and  the  British  commander 
by  the  EngUsh  to  the  Fantees,  as  a  rent  for  the  and  his  officers^  in  attempting  to  retreat,  were 
ground  on  which  the  fort  stood,  should  be  met  by  another  party  and  instantly  killed.  Mr, 
transferred  to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  by  riffht  of  Williams,  his  secretary,  was  taken  captive,  and 
conquest,  and  the  governor  formally  and  sol-  remained  a  pnsoner  for  some  time  in  Ashantee. 
emmy  acknowledged  that  Fantee,  including  Every  night  they  looked  him  up  in  a  room  with 
Cape  Coast,  and  every  other  town  in  the  neigh*  the  heads  of  his  companions  in  the  war.  It  is 
borhood,  belonged  exclusively  to  Ashantee,  the  said  that  the  ohie6  ate  Sir  OharWs  heart,  and 
African  company  reserving  iudicial  authority  dried  his  flesh  and  parcelled  it  out  among  the 
over  such  towns  as  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  any  lower  officers,  while  his  bones  were  kept  at 
of  the  castles.  It  was  further  agreed  that  Mr.  Coomassie  as  fetiches.  After  this  victory  the 
Hutchinson,  a  member  of  the  embassy,  should  Ashantees,  content  with  their  success,  rested, 
remain  at  Ooomassie  as  British  resident,  to  see  awaiting  overtures  for  a  peace.  Several  other 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  complied  engagements  followed,  however,  within  a  short 
with.  The  Fantees  asain  rebelled  against  the  time,  one  of  which,  against  the  Kng^ish  at  Gape 
king  of  Ashantee,  and  were  secretly  aided  by  Coast  Castle,  nearly  resulted  in  success ;  and 
the  British,  who  were  anxious  for  his  over-  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  fort  would  have 
throw.  The  king  was  preparing  to  attack  the  been  captured,  had  not  smallpox  and  dysentery 
British  again,  for  their  interfBrence,  when  Mr.  compelled  the  king  to  withdraw  his  army.  Ul- 
Bupuis  arrived  from  England,  having  been  ap-  timately  he  was  overawed,  and  compelled  to 
pointed  consul  to  the  court  of  Ashantee.  After  send  his  son  and  his  nephew  to  Cape  Coast  as 
much  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  hostages,  and  deposit  600  ounces  of  gold  with 
another  treaty,  mutually  advantageous ;  but  the  the  governor  as  security  for  his  good  behavior. 
African  company  refused  to  confirm  it.  As  the  Despite  these  reyerses  and  losses,  the  Ashantees 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  refused  are  stall  a  warlike  and  powerful  people,  on- 
to send  the  coomiisBioners  of  Ashantee  to  joying  as  much  prosperity  as  any  negro  nation 
England,  Mr.  Dupuis  had  to  set  out  alone  with  m  western  Africa.— rThey  are,  as  will  be  par- 
the  trea^,  to  submit  it  to  the  British  government  oeived  by  the  preceding  sketch,  a  very  bar- 
tor  ratification,  the  king  promising  to  refrain  barons  people,  even  among  African  nations ; 
from  hostilities  for  a  certain  period.  Two  months  but  the  abundance  of  their  gold,  the  extent  of 
after  the  expiration  of  tiiat  time,  Mr.  Dupuis  not  their  kingdom,  and  their  savage  and  successftd 
having  arrived,  the  king  placed  Cape  Coast  fort  wars,  have  brought  them  into  prominence.  They 
under  blockade.  About  the  same  time  the  have  no  military  sdence,  however,  their  success 
charter  of  the  African  company  was  abolished  in  battie  depending  not  upon  their  skill,  but 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  its  forts  and  other  upon  the  savage  bravery  of  the  overwhelmiiig 
possessions  transferred  to  the  crown.  Sir  Charles  masses  of  warriors  and  slaves,  which  the  Cabo- 
McCarthy,  the  newly  appointed  governor-gene-  ceers  or  chiefe  bring  together  for  the  defence  of 
ral  of  the  Gold  Coast^  misled  by  the  Fantees,  who  the  country.  The  king  is  o<Mnmander-in-chief^ 
wished  to  be  enumcipated  from  Ashantee  rule,  often  leading  the  army  in  battie.  Among  the 
and  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  nature  Caboceers  are  grades  or  ranks,  more  distinct  in 
of  the  rdations  between  the  British  and  the  the  capital  than  in  the  field.  As  an  instance  of 
Ashantees,  resolved  to  chastise  them.  The  their  bravery,  it  is  recorded  that  many  of  them, 
king  of  Ashantee,  enraged  at  the  hostile  atti-  after  their  last  defeat  by  the  Endiish,  were  so 
tude  of  the  English,  and  smarting  under  the  in-  mortified,  or  afraid  of  being  degraded,  that  they 
sultsoftheFantees,  made  extensive  preparations  sat  down  on  kegs  of  powder  in  sight  of  the 
for  war.  Hostilities  began  bv  the  seizure  of  a  British  camp,  and  blew  themselves  up.  The 
negro  sergeant  in  the  British  service,  by  the  government  of  Ashantee  is  a  complete  de^^t- 
Aafiantees,  who  put  him  to  death.  The  king  ism,  the  king  exercising  absolute  control  orer 
set  out  with  a  large  army  against  Cape  Coas^  the  lives  and  property  of  all  dasses.  Holding 
and  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  ralhly  gathering  an  such  power,  he  naturally  fears  for  its  permar 
army  of  seacoast  natives,  advanced  against  him  nence,  and  in  consequence  keeps  up  such  a  sjar 
without  waiting  for  a  reinforcement  of  regular  tern  of  espionage  all  over  the  country,  that  the 
troops,  under  lui^or  Chisholm.  Jan.  21,  1824,  remotest  actor  word  of  disaffection  is  promptly 
an  engagement  took  place  across  a  narrow  reported  to  hmu  When  a  sulject  is  sum- 
water-course.  Sir  Chanes  kept  u^  a  heavy  fire  moned  to  tiie  king's  presence,  he  goes  in  fiaar 
during  the  day;  but  his  ammunition  became  and  trembling,  not  Knowing  whether  he  is 
exhausted,  and  the  Ashantees  tried  to  force  about  to  be  rewarded  or  beheaded.  The  king 
their  way  across  the  stream.  They  were  re-  is  the  1^^  heir  to  all  the  property  of  his  sub- 
pelled  by  the  bayonet;  but  a  party  which  iects,  but  usually  abstains  from  taking  any  thing 
crossed  higher  up,  intending  to  cut  off  his  re-  but  tiie  unwrought  gold  found  among  the  effects 
treat,  attaoxed  his  force  in  the  fiank  and  rear,  and  of  the  decease£  Many  rich  men  take  adran* 
cut  them  to  pieces.     Sir  Charles  himself  re-  tage  of  this  to  have  tJieir  gold  made  into  oma- 
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meiita,  and  distribated  among  fheir  Mendfli  to  toes,  plantains,  bananas,  and  many  kinds  of 
keep  it  oat  of  the  king's  reach.  Onoe  in  his  tropical  fruit.  Cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee  are 
life  each  Oaboceer  is  allowed  to  display  his  also  raised  in  small  Quantities;  but  their  culti- 
"wealth  in  pubHo.  On  such  occasions  all  the  vation  might  be  inaefinitely  extended.  From 
household  are  decked  in  rich  robes  and  golden  the  coast  to  60  miles  N.  of  Ooomaasie,  the  ooun- 
oraaments,  and  paraded  in  the  streets  to  martial  try  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest,  through 
music,  the  affair  conduding  with  a  feast  to  the  which  trayelling  is  extremely  difficult,  except 
friends  of  the  family.  Bowdichsaysthatoneman,  by  the  paths  or  roads  leading  to  the  capitaL 
while  he  was  at  Ooomassie,  diffl>layed  gold  orna-  The  houses  are  built  of  day,  one  story  high, 
men  ts  equal  to  1,600  ounces  of  gold,  or  $28,000.  and  thatched  with  grass.  Their  wiQls  and 
The  king  is  the  great  property  owner,  levying  doors  are  painted  with  a  kind  of  chalk,  and  the 
a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  upon  all  manu£BM2turea  outside  of  the  doors  and  window-blinds  often 
gold,  and  a  large  percentage  upon  till  gold  decorated  with  grotesque  figures.  The  dwell- 
taken  from  the  mines.  All  taxes  on  trade,  trib-  ings  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  are  built  in  a 
ute  from  conquered  proyinoea,  and  all  the  gold  hdlow  square,  into  which  the  female  apart- 
%)ond  in  the  market  ofCoomassie,  go  into  his  cof-  ments  open;  the  roo&  project  over  the  sides 
fers,  making  him  the  wealthiest  man  in  Africa,  fronting  the  street,  under  which  there  are 
On  every  possible  occasion  he  makes  a  brave  lounges,  and  here  the  master  of  the  house  re- 
ahow  of  his  wealth,  loading  his  person,  and  oeives  his  visitors.  The  Ashantees  are  mechan- 
his  attendants,  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  leal  adepts,  and  manufacture  gold  ornaments 
and  displaying  the  same  precious  metal  in  every  with  much  skUl  and  taste.  They  also  tan 
conceivable  way. — Slavery  prevails  in  Ashantele  leather,  make  swords,  pottery,  agricultural  im- 
on  a  large  scale,  many  of  the  Caboceers  own-  plements,  and  cotton  doth,  the  latter  of  beau- 
ing  1,000  slaves  each.  These  slaves  are  tiful  patterns  and  durable  quality,  weaving  it  in 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  men  degraded  for  mis-  strips  of  4  inches  wide,  on  a  loom  worked  by 
conduct,  and  (by  far  the  largest  part)  pagan  ne-  strings  hdd  between  the  toes.  Their  commerce 
groes  brou^t  fh>m  the  interior  by  their  Mo-  with  the  interior  is  very  extensive,  caravans 
hammedan  captors,  and  sold  into  bondage,  from  Houssa,  Bomoo,  and  Timbuctoo  occasion- 
While  there  was  a  free  exportation  of  slaves  to  ally  visitmg  the  capitaL  The  exports  are  main- 
fraeign  countries,  the  slave  trade  was  very  pros-  ly  gold  dust,  in  whidi  the  country  abounds 
perous  here ;  but  since  its  suppression  along  ihe  (10,000  slaves  being  employed  during  the  rainy 
seacoast,  slaves  have  accumulated  very  lai^y.  season  at  the  mines  on  the  banks  of  the  Barra, 
The  distinction  between  master  and  slave  is  collecting  it),  ivorv,  and  the  jura  nut.  The 
however  becoming  less  marked ;  and  the  mas-  mines  are  very  rich,  but  imperfectly  worked ; 
ters  are  afraid  to  abuse  their  power,  be-  and  many  of  tlie  richest,  being  sacred  to  their 
lieving  that  if  they  do,  the  slaves  will  fetiches,  are  left  untouched.  The  Ashantees 
bewitch  them.  Mr.  Wilson  knew  many  cases  seem  to  delight  in  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
where  the  slaves  held  a  larger  number  of  bond*  human  sacarinoes  are  part  of  their  religious  ob- 
men  than  their  own  masters. — ^Polygamy  is  a  servances.  At  the  festivals  of  Yam  and  Adai, 
fkvorite  institution,  a  man's  importance  being  — the  former  commencing  early  in  September, 
rated  according  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  when  the  yam  crop  is  gathered,  the  latter  oc- 
The  king'  is  limited  to  8,883,  which,  w|th  the  cnrring  tri-weeklv  through  the  year, — ^human 
exception  of  half  a  dozen,  are  dispersed  to  their  blood  constantly  nows.  In  Ashantee  at  least  6 
plantations  during  the  working  season.  While  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
in  the  capital,  they  occupy  2  whole  streets,  but  goage.  are  spoken,  and  the  Ashantee  tongue  is 
are  sednded  from  all  but  the  king  and  his  fe-  deecribed  as  possesnng  superior  euphony  to 
male  relatives.  To  see  one  of  them  even  acci-  many  of  the  native  languages.  The  wild  ani- 
dentally  is  visited  with  death.  Adultery  is  mals  are  lions,  elephants,  alligators,  hyenas,  an* 
punished  by  a  fine,  and  violent  retaliation  on  tdopes^  deer,  and  a  variety  of  snakes ;  the  do- 
the  Dart  of  the  husband  is  regarded  as  mean  mesticated  are  principallv  cows,  a  small  breed 
and  degrading.  The  Ashantee  wife  is  a  menial,  of  horses,  goats,  and  a  hairy  kind  of  sheep.  In 
ftr  below  her  husband,  ministering  oidy  to  his  ornithology  there  are  vultures,  parrots,  and  a 
passions,  and  providing  for  his  wants.  The  ex-  variety  of  small  birds  of  splendid  plumage  and 
tent  of  the  population  is  difficult  to  determine;  mdodious  song.  (See  Wuson's  '^  Western  Af- 
it  has  been  estimated  at  about  8,000,000,  in-  rica,"KewYork,  1857.) 
dttding  the  tributarv  provinces,  and  100,000  ASHBUBNE,  Thomas  of,  an  En^ish  Oatho- 
men  were  said  to  have  been  slain  in  their  lie  writer,  bom  at  Ashburne,  in  Derbyshire^ 
northern  wars.  The  capital,  Ooomassie,  stands  and  lived  ab9bt  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
in  lat.  6^  51^  N.  and  long.  2^  16^  W.,  and  He  wrote  against  the  Lollards,  and  was  the 
its  population  is  variously  stated  by  £uro-  author  of  a  treatise  in  reply  to  die  Trialofftu  of 
peans  at  from  16,000  to  100,000.  McQueen,  Widiffe.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  in  I^lish,  with 
in  his  geographical  survey  of  Africa,  adopts  the  Latin  title  J)e  (kntemptu  Mundi, 
the  latter  estimate,  after  a  careful  com-  ASHBUBTON,  a  market  town,  and  parish 
parison  of  the  estimates  of  Bowdich,  Du-  of  England,  county  of  Devon,  and  192  miles  W. 
puis,  and  others.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro-  B.  W.  of  London.  It  has  some  woollen  mills, 
dndng  yams,  Indian  com,  sugar-cane,  pota-  and  returns  one  member  for  the  house  of  corn* 
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inons.    It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  wbs  afterward  partially  rebuilt  hj  the  emperor 

lawyer,  Dunaing,  afterward  Lord  Ashburtoo,  Gabiaius.     According   to   RobinsoD,  Ajshdod 

Mid  of  the  oritio  and  poet  Gifford.  stands  upon  a  low  round  eminence,  with  trees 

ASHBURTON,  Lobd.    See  John  DinnnKe.  thick  aroand  it  like  a  wood,  probably  olivea 

See  also  Babhtg.  though   that  enoinent   traveller  only   passed 

ASHBURY,  JoBBFH,  an  En^^ish  comedian,  withm  abont  10  miles  o£  it    It  retains  no 

bom  at  London  in  1688,  died  at  Dablin,  Jnly  traces  of  its  former  greatness.   The  heavy  woea 

24,  1720.    His  first  appearance  as  an  actor  was  denonnced  by  Zaohariah  and  Amos  on  Ashdod, 

at  Dablin,  in  the  part  of  lago,  in  Shakespeare^s  Gaza,  and  Aicalon,  seem  to  find  their  historioal 

'*  Othello."    He  went  to  London,  where  he  won  counterpart  in  the  present  miserable  imd  de- 

mudi  applause  as  a  comedian ;    returned  to  serted  condition  of  mose  dties ;  for  at  this  day 

Dublin,  and  remained  a  star  of  the  first  magni-  there  is  no  king  in  Gaza,  Asoalon  is  not  in- 

tude  in  the  Irish  theatre  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  habited,  and  the  pride  of  the  Philistines  is  out 

ASHBYDE  LA  ZOUCH,  a  town  of  Leicester-  off. 
diire  in  England.    Near  it  are  the  remains  of        ASHE,  a  county  fonning  the  K  W.  extreme 

a  fine  castle  built  by  Lord  Hastings,  who  was  ity  of  North  Carolina,  bwdering  on  Yiiginia 

beheaded  by  Richard  III.    The  town  was  gar-  and  Tennessee,  area  600  squtfe  miles.    It  is  a 

risoned  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  by  the  mountainous  rcurion,  between  the  Blue  Rijtee  on 

king.    Its  greatest  interest  lies  in  its  being  the  the  S.  K  and  Stone  mountain  on  the  W.    It 

scene  of  the  great  tournament  held  in  the  reign  has  good  grazing  portions^  but  is  generally  nofc 

of  Richard  I.,  which  has  been  portrayed  to  productive.    Organized  in  1800;  capital,  Jef* 

the  life  in  ^Ivanhoe.*^  feraon;  named  in  honor  of  Samuel  Aidie^  for* 

ASHDALAG,  a  large  village  of  Rusnan  Ar-  mer  governor  of  N<»th  Carolina;  pop.  8,774,  of 

menia.    It  lies  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Alaghez  whom  8,182  are  free,  and  592  slaves.    In  1860 

mountams,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  fruit  gar-  this  county  yielded  210,688  bushels  of  coni. 

dens,  which  flourish  in  a  ver^  mild  climate.  ^164  of  wheat,  161,487  of  oats,  4,904  lbs.  of 

It  is  occupied   by  a  population   exclusively  tobacco,  107,757  of  butter,  and  9,702  tons  of 

Christian.  hay.    It  contained  28  churches. 

ASHDOD,  a  city  of  southern  Palestine,  ly«       ASHE,  Johbt,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the 

ittg  near  the  Mediterranean  sea,  a  little  north  American  revolutioD,  and  an  active  statesmaa 

and  east  of  Ascalon.  and  capital  of  one  of  the  in  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  govem- 

5  satrapies  a£  Philistia,  uter   the  death  of  ment,  bom  in  England  in  1721,  died  in  North 

Joshua,  and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon.  Carolina,  in  October,  1781.    He  was  6  yeara 

It  fell  within  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  old  when  his  father  emigrated  to  America  saod 

in  the  territorial  division  of  Palestine,  though  took  up  his  abode  in  Newton,  now  Wilmington, 

it  was  some^  time  before  they  obtained  posses-  on  the  bank  of  ^e  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North 

sion  of  it)  if  indeed  they  ever  did.    We  find  Carolina;  and  there  he  gleaned. his  education, 

that  before  the  captivity  the  Jews  had  inter-  and  grew  to  manhood.    He  was  prominent  in 

married  with  the  Ashdodites,  for  which  Nehe-  the  politics  of  the  colonies  prior  to  ti^e  passage 

miah  cursed  them.    When  the  Philistines  were  of  tne  stamp  act,  having  beeo  several  times 

victorious  over  the  Israelites  in  the  battle  of  a  representative  in  the  oolonial  assembly,  of 

Ebenezer,  they  captured  the  ark  of  testimony  which, body  he  was  speaker  from  1762  to  1765. 

and  carried  it  to  Ashdod,  and  set  it  in  the  tern-  The  stamp  act  callea  forth  his  vigorous  op^ 

eof  Dagon,  whose  ima^  twice  fell  prostrate  position,  but  he  at  first  hesitated  to  follow  all 
Dre  it,  the  second  time  breaking  off  the  the  opposition  measures  which  the  ceal  and  d»- 
hands  and  head,  so  that  only  the  stump  of  Dagon  termination  of  the  colonistB  suggested,  and  waa 
was  left    The  Greek  name  of  this  city  was  as  active  in  resisting  the  regulator  movement 
Azotus,  and  it  is  known  in  New  Testament  his*  of  one  party  as  the  stamp  act  cf  the  other, 
tory  as.  the  place  in  which  Philip  is  narrated  to  Subsequently  he  joined  with  the  most  cealoua 
have  been  somewhat  mysteriously  found  imme-  and  patriotic  of  the  colonists,  and  became  ao- 
diatelyafterthebaptism  of  the  Eunuch,  although  tiveand  influential  as  a  member  of  the  corn- 
above  80  miles  distant  from  Gaza,  where  the  mittee  of  safety  at  Wilmington,  and  of  thB 
transaction  took  place.     The  Arabs  call  this  provincial  congresa  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  the 
city  at  the  present  day  Mezdel.     It  is  also  first  to  suggest,  and  in  which  he  was  an  ^o- 
known  in  biblical  geography  as  Esdud.     It  quent  advocate  of  republicanism.     He  joined 
seems  to  have  been  a  well-fortified  place,  and  the  army  at  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
an  important  military  post,  from  the  time  of  having  led  a  force  to  destroy  Fort  Johnson  in 
the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  u|4to  the  ocou-  1775 ;  and  as  brigadier-general  he  took  part  in 
pancy  of  the  territory  to  the  days  of  Psammeti-  the  movements  of  Lincoln  on  the  Savannah  in 
cus,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  laid  siege  1778  and  1779.    In  the  latter  year  he  suffered 
to  it  for  29  years.    It  was  also  several  times  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Gen.  -Prevost,  at 
besieged,  and  partially  taken  by  several  other  Brier  Cre^.    He  was  made  a  prisoner  in  1781, 
kings,  as  Uzziah,  and  Tartan,  and  the  Macca-  was  released  on  parole  on  account  of  sickness, 
bean  kings,  who  finally  destroyed  it,  after  hav-  and  died  soon  after.    II.  Samttel,  brother  of 
ing  maintained  a  more  or  less  successful  struggle  the  preceding,  and  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
for  independence  since  the  days  of  Joshua.    It  bom  in  1725,  died  in  January,  1813.    He  was 
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ft  iKwjer  by  pn^eesion,  and  displayed  his  pa«  eompoaed  of  earttiy  matton  and  salts,  and  vary 
triotism  and  talents  in  the  oonndl  of  safety,  in  quality  and  qoantUy  with  tiie  materials  that 
and  the  |m>yineial  oongress  of  North  Oarolina,  ftirnish  uem.  Of  wood  ashes,  even  the  different 
of  which  he  was  a  leading  member  from  1774  parts  of  tiie  same  plant  furnish  different  qnanti* 
to  1776.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  chief  jus-  ties,  and  ashes  of  different  compositions.  The 
ties  of  his  state,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  soil  itsdf  has  an  infloence  npon  the  kind  and 
179(^  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  amount  of  mat^als  taken  no  by  the  planta 
state.  He  retired  from  pablic  duties  in  1799.  Nearly  all  the  substwocesfouna  in  the  soil  enter 
Though  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  civil  capadi*  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  matters,  and 
ties,  yet  in  some  of  the  emeigenoies  of  the  times  we  found  in  their  ashes.  Alumina  ia,  however, 
he  served  as  a  soldier.  III.  Joasr  Baftist,  son  very  rarely  met  with.  No  inorganic  substances 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1748,  died  in  1796.  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  come  from  any 
He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  in  other  souroe  but  the  soil.  Of  the  portion  of 
1776  was  appointed  a  captain  of  state  troops  in  wood  ashes  solnble  in  water,  and  removed  from 
the  continental  service.  He  served  throughout  them  by  leaching,  or  lizivianng,  the  greaterpart 
the  war,  reaching  the  rank  of  lient-colonel,  consists  of  the  carbonate,  silicate^  suphate,  and 
and  closed  his  military  career  at  the  battle  of  muriate  of  potassa.  Of  the  insoluble  portion 
Entaw.  He  was  eleoted  to  congress  in  1767,  (leached  ashesX  carbonate  of  lime  commonly 
and  in  1796  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  forms  about  one-half.  The  remainder  is  mostly 
of  North  Carolina,  but  died  before  his  inaugu-  silicate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
ration.  IV.  Samubl,  brother  of  the  preceding,  salts  of  magnesia*  It  is  not  supposed  that  the 
bom  in  1768,  died  about  1880.  He  was  a  sol-  bases  were  combined  with  carbonic  acid  in  the 
dier  of  the  revolution,  and  was  made  prisoner  plants,  but  with  organic  acids,  and  that  these 
at  the  Ml  of  Oharieston,  in  1780.  After  being  were  replaced  by  carbonic  acid  by  the  process 
erehanged  he  served  with  gallantry  till  the  of  combustion.  Plants  that  grow  in  and  near 
close  of  the  war,  first  under  the  command  of  the  salt  water  contain  soda  instead  of  potassa, 
Lafayette,  and  afterward  under  that  of  Qreene.  deriving  it  from  sea  salt.  The  following  ex- 
He  subsequently  represented  the  county  of  New  amples  show  how  the  quantity  of  a£^es  viffiea 
Hanover  for  many  years  in  the  generid  assem-  with  the  wood :  From  1,000  parts,  by  weight, 
bly  of  North  Carolina.  of  oak,  well  dried,  Kirwan  obtained  of  ashe^ 

ASHE,  William,  bom  at  lisbum,  Ireland j  13.5 parts;  from  elm,  28.5;  wHiow,  28;  poplar, 

about  the  year  1759,  distinguished  as  a  per-  12.2;  ash,  6.8;  pine,  3.4.    The  bark  frurnishes 

fimner  on  Ihe  flute,  in  which  he  effected  some  more   ashes   than   the    solid  wood,  and  the 

important  improvements,  and  fbr  which  he  branches  than  the  trunk.    Peat,  and  coal  ashes, 

wrote  a  number  of  concertos  of  considerable  contain  a  large  proportion  of  alumina;  oxide  of 

merit.    He  owed  his  education  and  subsequent  iron,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  Ume,  are  dso 

advancement  in  the  world  to  the  generous  pat-  fbund  in  them.    The  prmcipal  uses  of  ashes  are 

roniMe  of  Count  Bentinck,  a  wealSiy  nobleman  for  making  soaps,  and  for  enriching  land.    The 

of  Holland,  formerly  in  the  British  military  soluble  salts  of  potash  are  dissolved  out  from 

service.  them,  and  oil,  or  fatty  matters,  added  to  the  al- 

ASHER,  Adolphits,  a  German  bookseller  and  kaline,  to  produce  the  so^>.    The  residue  is  a 

English  author,  born  about  1800,  died  at  Yen*  valuable  manure,  but  evidently  inferior  to  the 

ice,  Oct.  2, 1858.    Frem  1820  to  1826  he  lived  ashes  before  the  potash  was  extracted.     Pot 

in  England,  where  for   several  years  he  was  and  pearl  ashes  are  the  salts  of  potash  extracted 

derk  ai  the  Rothschilds.    He  afterward  en*  from  wood  ashes.    The  name  potash  is  at  once 

gaged  at  fit  Petersburg  in  the  diamond  trade,  traced  to  the  method  of  its  i»reparation  from  the 

and  subsequently  in  1827,  while  engaged  in  extract  of  the  ashes  boiled  down  in  iron  pots. 

apeoulaUon  at  a  Leipsic  fiur,  he  was  determined  Barilla,  or  soda-ash,  i&  a  similar  product  of  sea- 

by  accident  to  become  bookseller  at  Berlin,  plants,  soda  rejdacing  the  potash.    It  was  for- 

a»  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hook  meriy  largely  imported  into  this  country,  but  is 

trade,  and  supplied  a  considerable  portion  of  now  excluded  by  cheaper  preparaticMas  of  soda 

the  rare  works  of  the  British  museum,  and  the  direct  frt>m  sea  salt. — ^Aahes  are   sometimes 

royal  library  of  Berlin.    Although  a  German,  used  with   lime   and  sand,  to   increase   the 

he  had  a  partiality  for  the  Engliw  language,  in  strength  of  tiie  mortar,  and  prevent  Hs  crack* 

which  he  wrote  his  own  works.    His  ^tion  of  ing.    Bone  adies  contain  mu<di  phosphate  of 

the  travels  of  Bei\}amin  of  Tudela  is  the  best  lime,  the  cause  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of 

eoisting.  bones.    Phosphoric  add,  and  phosphorus  are 

ASHES,  the  solid  products  of  combustion,  the  prepared  from  these  ashes.    They  are  also  used 

readne  of  the  burning  of  vegetable  matters,  coal,  to  make  the  ^^  cupels."  in  which  argentiferous 

and  animal  suhstanoes.    The  term  volcanic  ashes  lead  is  melted  and  oxidized  for  obtaining  the  pure 

is  commonly  applied  to  the  finely  comminuted  silver.    The  cupels  are  merely  bone  ashes  made 

dust  ejeeted  from  volcanoes.    This  use  of  the  into  a  paste  with  water,  or  beer  and  water,  and 

word,  according  to  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  is  in-  then  moulded  and  dried.    In  distilleries,  ashes 

correct,  the  substance,  by  his  examinations,  prov-  find  an  extensive  use  for  the  rectification  of  the 

ing  to  be  not  the  products  of  combustion,  but  fine  alcoholic  Hquors,  the  alkaline  matters  neutral- 

parCides  of  lava  ground  to  dust.    Ashes  are  ising  any  adds  that  may  be  present,  and  thus 
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preyenting  their  yolatilization.  It  is  a  com-  terized  by  Lord  Morpeth,  who  onoe  passed  sot- 
mon  impression  that  their  great  oonsamptioQ  eral  days  there,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
in  American  distilleries  is  to  give  strength  to  English  park  of  any  in  the  United  States.  The 
the  liqaors  after  their  dilation  with  wator,  and  remainder  is  under  a  high  state  of  onltivation, 
this  is  naturally  confirmed  by  the  violent  cans-  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  hemp, 
tic  quality,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ley  of  ashes,  &o.  The  house,  which  has  been  taken  down 
for  which  much  of  the  common  whiakey  of  the  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  a  plain  and 
country  is  remarkable.  Ashes  mixed  with  salt  modest  structure,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
make  a  strong  cement  for  iron  pipes.  Cracked  surrounded  by  b^tiful  shade  trees.  This  un- 
pipes  repaired  with  it  bear  as  heavy  nreesure  as  pretending  mansion  was  the  home  of  Clav  during 
new  pipes.  The  cement  acts  on  application  of  more  than  40  years,  and  after  his  death  passed 
heat  of  600^. — Showkb  op  Ashbs,  a  phenom-  by  public  sale  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son, 
enon  which  frequently  accompanies  the  erup-  James  B.  Clay,  by  whom  it  has  been  rebuilt, 
tion  of  a  volcano.  Quantities  of  matter  resem-  ASHLABS,  blocks  of  stone  from  the  quarry, 
bling  fine  gray  or  black  ashes  are  thrown  aloft  Sawed  ashlars  are  the  slabs,  as  they  come  fh>m 
from  the  crater  to  prodigious  heights,  and  borne  the  mill,  prepared  for  facing  the  walls  of  build* 
by  the  winds  to  an  astonishing  distance.  On  ings.  The  term  is  most  commonly  limited  to 
the  eruption  of  the  volcano  Tomboro,  in  the  this  application.  Tooled  ashlars  are  slabs  mark- 
island  of  Sumbawa,  east  of  Java,  in  Ihe  year  ed  with  parallel  flutings.  They  are  often  used 
1615,  a  shower  of  ashes  fell  for  19  hours  in  sue-  in  basements,  and  set  so  that  the  flutings  are 
cession.    An  English  cruiser,  100  miles  awav  vertical. 

from  the  island,  was  surrounded  by  the  dond,  ASHLEY,  a  oounly  of  Arkansas,  Ix^deoring 

and  received  from  it  an  addition  to  its  freight  on  Louisiana,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 

of  several  tons'  weight,  and  a  Malayan  ship  was  Sabine  and  Washite  rivers;  area,  870  square 

covered  to  the  extent  of  8  feet  in  depth.    The  miles.    The  6ur£EU36  is  undulating,  and  highly 

ashes  fell  upon  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and  productive  of  Lidian  com,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 

Banda,  the  latter  800  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  latter  being  yielded  in  prodigious  quantity, 

and  this  apparently  in  the  face  of  the  south-east  Capital,  Fountain  Hill ;  pop.  2,068,  of  whom 

monsoon,  which  was  then  blowing,  but  really  1,414  are  free,  and  644  slaves.    In  1860  there 

carried  by  a  counter  current,  the  existence  of  were  raised  65,787  bushels  of  com,  14,979  of 

which,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  sweet  potatoes,  689  bales  of  cotton,  and  42,180 

was  then  first  esteblished.    A  similar  phenom-  pounds  of  tobacco,  the  greatest  quantity  of  that 

enon  was  observed  in  the  eruption,  in  January,  article  produced  in  any  one  county  in  the  states 

1885,  of  the  volcano  Coseguina,  on  the  south  It  contains  10  churches,  and  160  pupils  attend- 

side  of  the  gulf  of  Fonseoa  in  Guatemala.    Its  ing  public  schools. 

ashes  were  carried  to  the  eastward,  over  the  ABHMOLE,  Elus,  an   English   antiquary, 

current  of  the  trade  wiods,  and  fell  at  Tmxillo,  and  founder  of  the  Aabmole  museum  at  Oxford, 

on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    Ashes  bom  at  Lichfield,  May  28, 1617,  died  May  18, 

from  Etna  were  deposited  in  Malta  in  1829;  1692.    He  was  broufi^t  up  for  the  law,  and 

and  in  the  year  A.  D.  79,  the  cities  of  Hercula-  practised  as  a  chancery  solicitor.    In  the  civil 

neum  and  Pompeii,  which  had  16  years  before  wars  he  quitted  Lcmdon  and  settled  at  Oxford, 

been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  were  buried  He  adopted  the  royalist  cause,  and  became  ci^ 

beneath  the  showers  which  fell  from  the  neigh-  tain  in  Lord  Ashley's  regiment  of  horse ;  and  on 

boring  volcano  of  Vesuvius.  the  breaking  of  the  king's  cause  by  the  battle 

ASHLAND,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  of  Worcester,  he  withdrew  to  Cheshire  and 
Ohio,  area  840  s<]uare  miles.  Its  surface  abandoned  politics  altogether,  until  the  restora- 
is  hilly  and  undulating.  The  soil  is  of  unsur«  tion,  when  ne  obteined  favor  in  the  sight  of 
passed  fertility,  and  especially  productive  of  the  merry  monarch,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
wheat,  grass,  and  fruit  It  is  crossed  by  the  various  honorable  and  lucrative  ofiSoee.  He 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroad.  It  is  well  wasWindsorherald,  commissioner  of  excise,  and 
supplied  with  motive  power  by  the  Black  Fork  secretary  cf£  Surinam,  with  other  appointments 
and  Lake  Fork  rivers,  which  unite  and  form  connected  with  those  he  already  held.  He 
the  Mohiccan.  Organized  in  1846 ;  capital,  married  thrice :  Eleanor  Mainwaring,  in  1688, 
Ashknd ;  pop.  24,000.  In  1860  this  county  lady  Mainwaring,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Main- 
yielded  446,818  bushels  of  com,  888,718  of  waring,  in  1649,  and  on  her  death,  in  1668, 
wheat,  278,610  of  oats,  64,976  of  pototoes.  Elizabeth  Dugdale,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
22,826  tons  of  hay,  205,566  pounds  of  wool,  and  Dugdale.  He  was  for  a  time  the  intimate  as* 
868,988  of  butter.  It  contained  44  churches,  sociato  of  the  astrologers  and  alchemists  Lilly, 
2  newspaper  establishments,  4,295  pupils  at-  Booker,  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  and  Wharton,  and  in 
tending  public  schools,  and  70  attending  acade*  1660  edited  and  published  the  arcanum  of  Dr. 
mies  and  other  schools.  Dee,  a  work  on  Hermetic  philosophy  and  the 

ASHLAND,  the  home  of  Henry  Cky,  the  philosopher's  stone.     In  1668  he  announced 

eminent  American  statesman.    The  estate,  situ-  that  he  had  abandoned  astrology  and  alohemj 

ated  about  14  mile  from  the  city  of  Lexing-  in  his  "  Way  to  Bliss,"  a  treatise  on  the  philooo- 

ton,  in  Kentucky,  consists  of  about  600  acres,  of  pher's  stone.    He  compiled  a  collection  of  the 

which  200  are  taken  up  by  a  noble  park,  oharao-  various  unpublidied  writers  on  chemistry,  which 
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in  l$5ft  he  published  under  the  title  of  7%ea'  Northampton,  and  when  the  law  department 

trum  OhyfMcum  Britannieum,  In  1650  he  made  was  organized  at  Oambridge  in  1829,  the  first 

a  catalogue  of  the  coins  in  the  Bodleian  library,  appointment  was  tendered  him  by  a  nnani- 

and  in  1659  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  moos  yote  of  the  corporation.    He  held  this 

the  yomiger  Tradesoant  the  mnsemn  of  coins  situation  until  his  decease,  conducting  his  in- 

and  curiosities  which  he  and  his  father  had  structions  and  lectures  with  remarkable  ability. 

ooUeoted  at  their  house  in  Lambeth  near  Lon-  His  early  death,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 

don.    In  1672  he  presented  to  the  king  a  his-  were  b^  able  to  judge  of  him,  extinguished 

tory  of  the  order  of  the  garter^  which  he  had  the  promise  of  l^al  eminence  unsurpassed,-  if 

long  been  preparing,  and  for  which  he  received  not  unequalled.    His  health  had  not  been  such 

ir(»&  the  king  a  grant  of  £400.    In  1679  his  as  to  enable  him  to  put  forth  his  whole  Intel- 

chambers  in  the  temple  were  burnt,  and  the  lectual  strength,  nor  did  his  efforts  receive  any 

greater  part  of  his  library,  with  9,000  ancient  assistance  from  graces  of  manner;  but  his  kuowl- 

and  modem  coins,  and  destroyed  a  valuable  edge  of  legal  science  was  profound  and  aocu- 

collection  ofotherhighlyinteresting  and  curious  rate,  and  his  comprehension  of  the  principles 

articles.     He  had  proposed   to   the    Oxford  of  law  so  perfect  that  he  seemed  to  arrive  at  his 

authorities  to  present  them  with  his  collection  decisions  by  an  intuitive  operation  of  the  mind, 

and  library,  if  they  would  provide  a  suitable  Although  the  vigor  of  his  reasoning  powers 

bmlding,  and  in  1682  the  Ashmolean  museum  was  great,  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions  was 

was  opened.  still  more  so-nm  unerring  lamp  appeared  to 

ASHMHI^,  Jehudi,  agent  of  the  American  lead  him  through  the  legal  labyrinth.  Even  at 
colonization  sooiety,  bom  in  Ghamplain,  N.  Y.,  his  early  age  he  was  considered  frilly  equal  to 
April,  1794,  died  Aug.  25,  1828.  He  grad-  the  highest  stations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
noted  at  Burlington  college  in  1816,  and  profession,  and  by  his  admirable  private  dhar- 
after  preparing  for  the  ministry,  was  chosen  acter  had  won  a  high  degree  of  public  esteem, 
a  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  ASHTABULA,  a  county  in  K.  £.  Ohio, 
Bangor.  Removing  soon  after  to  the  District  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania, 
of  Columbia,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  which  Was  settled  by  natives  of  Connecticut  in 
the  colonization  society,  at  first  as  editor  of  1796.  The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  clayey,  and 
a  monthly  journal,  but  sailed  for  Africa,  June  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  Grand  and  Conne- 
19, 1822,  to  take  charge  of  a  reinforcement  for  aut  rivers  both  run  through  it  The  county 
the  colony  of  Liberia.  Upon  his  arrival  he  contained,  in  1850,  28,766  inhabitants,  and  pro- 
found himiself  called  upon  to  act  as  the  supreme  duced  56,618  tons  of  hay,  704,291  pounds  of 
head  of  a  small  and  disorganized  community  butter,  185,208  pounds  of  wool,  267,209  bushels 
surrounded  by  numerous  enemies.  The  duties  of  com,  and  189,478  of  oats,  which,  with  cattle, 
of  legislator,  judge,  soldier,  and  commander,  form  its  chief  staples.  It  has  railroad  communi- 
were  thrown  upon  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  so  cation  with  Cleveland  and  Erie,  and  contained 
reanimated  the  spirit  of  the  colonists,  and  re-  55  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  4,688  pupils 
stored  their  discipline  as  to  enable  them  about  in  the  pubHo,  and  280  in  private  schools,  at  the 
8  months  after  his  arrival,  by  the  aid  of  some  date  of  the  last  census.  Capital,  Jefferson, 
fortifications  he  had  constrocted,  and  his  own  ASHTOLA,  an  uninhabited  island  of  the 
^[traordinary  bravery  and  conduct,  to  repel  a  Indian  ocean,  lat.  25°  8',  long.  68°  48'  E.,  12 
surprise  ftom  a  party  of  800  savages,  and  to  de-  miles  from  the  Mekram  coast  in  Beloochistan. 
feat  them  entirely  a  few  days  later  when  they  Its  shores  abound  in  turtle, 
had  returned  with  incieased  numbers.  When  ASHTON-UNDEI^-LYNE,  a  manufacturing 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  abandon  the  country,  town  and  parish  of  England,  county  of  Lan- 
March  26, 1828,  he  left  a  community  of  1,200  caster,  on  the  Tame,  6  milea  from  Man- 
freemen.  He  arrived  at  New  Haven,  where  he  cheater.  It  is  well  situated  for  manufactories, 
is  buried,  Aug.  10,  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  of  which  there  are  84  in  active  operation, 
Be  not  only  saved  the  existence  of  the  colony  spinning  and  weaving  calicoes,  working 
at  Liberia,  but  established  for  it  through  Ms  8,588  horse-power,  and  occupying  the  labor  of 
character  an  important  influence  over  the  sur-  14,500  work  people.  It  has  barracks,  perma^ 
rounding  tribes.  nently  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  infantry.    It 

ASHMUN,  JoHir  Hookbb,  professor  of  law  sends  one  member  to  the  house  of  commons. 

fai  Harvard  university,  bora  in  Blandford,  Mass.,  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  coal,  and  com- 

July  8, 1800,  died  in  Cambridge,  April  1, 1888.  municates  with  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  and 

He  was  entered  at  Williams  college,  but  grad-  Derbyshire   by  canals.     It   contains  a  large 

uated  at  Harvard  in  1818.    He  attended  to  church  of  the  time  of  Henry  Y.,  and  i^aces  of 

mathematics  above  any  other  branches  of  the  worship  for  Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians, 

university  studies,  but  soon  devoted  himself  Roman  Catholics,  Moravians,  and  Jews.    Pop. 

with  the  greatest  zeal  to  the  study  of  law.  80,676. 

Here  he  achieved  a  rapid  success,  and  upon  ASHTORETH,  called  by  the  Babylonians 
his  admiasion  to  the  bar,  he  soon  reached  the  Mylitta,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Astarte,  the  great 
front  rank  of  the  profeesioo.  He  became  asso-  female  deity  of  the  Syro-Arabian  nations,  bear- 
dated  with  Judge  Howe  and  Mr.  Elijah  H.  ing  the  same  relation  to  their  great  male  di- 
MiUs  in  oondnoting  a  private  law  school  at  vinity,  Baal,  which  the  Hera  or  Juno  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  bore  to  ZeiM,  or  Jupiter,  ^rtesdilr  increastog  elevation,  from  tbe  onter  line 
By  Ashtoreth  was  originally  meant  the  moon —  toward  the  centre.  In  central  Asia  the  high- 
^*  the  qneen  of  heaven" — and  sabseqnently  the  land  plains  are  upheaved  to  from  4,000  to  13,«- 
planet  Venns,  and  perhaps  other  celestial  bodies.  000  feet.  These  immense  plateaus  are  surround* 
Under  the  name  of  Ashtoreth  is  supposed  to  ed  on  all  sides  and  edged  (so  to  say^  by  moun- 
have  been  worshipped  one  of  the  great  agents  tain  ranges  of  the  grandest  proportions.  They 
by  which  animal  life  is  preserved  and  perpetu-  are  subdivided  l^  minor  ranges  into  smaller  re- 
ated — the  principle  of  conception  and  partnri-  gions.  On  the  north  and  north-west,  there  is 
tion.  This  goddess  was  vanoushr  represented  a  prodigious  extent  of  unbroken  snrftoe  at  the 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  In  Canaan  she  sea  level,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and  fi^m 
was  adored  under  the  image  of  a  heifer  or  ca]£  the  Frozen  ocean  south  as  fiir  as  the  Altai 
Id  PhoBnicia  she  was  at  first  represented  by  a  mountains.  Beficve  considering  the  table-lands 
white  conical  stone ;  afterward  with  the  head  of  Asia  in  detail,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
of  a  bull  or  cow ;  and  ultimately  as  a  human  describe  the  mountain  systems.  The  number  and 
being  with  a  thunderbolt  in  one  hand,  and  a  extent  of  the  mountain  ranges  whose  various 
scep&e  in  the  other.  The  worship  of  Ashtoreth  courses  embrace  everr  point  of  the  compass, 
was  sometimes  performed  in  shady  groves,  and  thenrfr«cment  breaks  and  wantof  continuity, 
sometimes  in  stately  temples.  Oakes  made  in  throw  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  attempt 
the  shape  of  a  crescent,  and  male  kids,  are  said  to  give  a  simple  and  brief,  yet  comprehensive 
to  have  been  the  offerings  in  which  she  most  view.  There  seem  to  be  8  grand  systems,  that 
delighted.  Eunuchs  dressed  in  feminine  attire,  of  the  Altai,  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  of  the 
or  women,  were  her  fiivorlte  priests ;  and  many  Himalaya.  The  2  latter  are  usoally  considered 
of  the  rites  in  which  the^  indulged  at  her  altare  as  one  system ;  but  we  think  there  are  sof^ 
were  of  the  most  lascivious  and  abominable  cient  reasons  for  dividing  them.  The  Altai  ays- 
character.  The  dove,  the  crab,  and  the  Hon,  tem  belongs  to  central  Asia,  and  runs  in  a  mean 
among  animals,  and  the  pomegranate  among  line  with  Uie  60th  paralld  c«  K.  latitude.  It  is 
fruits,  were  sacred  to  Ashtoreth.  The  idolatry  the  northern  lunitofthe  great  eastern  upland  {da- 
of  Ashtoreth  was  introduced  into  Israel  in  the  teau.  The  Altai  range,  after  running  east  from 
days  of  the  Judges,  and  was  not  finally  extir-  about  70°  E.  long.,  as  &r  as  110°  £.,  Joins  the 
X>ated  till  the  reign  of  Josiah.  great  chain  of  the  Aldan  (called  also  the  Stano- 

ASH  WORTH,  Oaleb,  D.  D.,  an  English  dis-  vol,  or  TablonnoTs),  which  runs  K  E.  to  the  Arc* 
senting  clergyman,  bom  in  Lancashire  in  1722,  ticdrcle.  Thus,  an  unbroken  line  is  formed  from 
died  July  18,  1775.  At  the  age  of  18  he  be-  the  edge  of  the  great  Eirgheez  steppe  to  Behring 
came  a  student  in  the  seminary  at  Northamp-  strait,  sometimes  in  2  and  sometimes  in  8  par- 
ton,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  hav-  allel  lines,  with  extensive  cffbets  and  spurs  run- 
ing  passed  with  credit  through  the  course  of  ning  north  and  south.  The  centre  of  the  great 
study,  was  in  1746  ordained  minister  of  a  dis-  east  and  west  diain,  of  which  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
senting  congregation  at  Daventry,  a  position  or  Indian  Caucasus,  is  tiie  connecting  link,  lies 
which  he  retained  tUl  his  death.  He  was  rec-  near  the  intersection  of  the  86ih  parallel  and 
ommended  by  Dr.  Doddridge  as  the  person  the  7dd  meiidiim.  The  towering  peaks  of  the 
best  qualified  to  take  his  own  place  in  superin-  Hindoo  Eooah  connect  tiie  Euen  Lun,  or  Ewea- 
tending  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  lun,  and  the  Peling  mountains  of  the  east  with  the 
dissenting  ministry;  and  therefore,  after  the  Parapomisan,  Elbrooz^  and  the  Armentaa  maun> 
death  of  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1761,  Dr.  Ashworth  tains  of-westem  Ana.  This  second  great  sy»- 
became  his  successor  as  principal  of  the  institu-  tem  traverses  Asia  throughout  its  entire  length, 
tion,  and  under  his  care  several  noted  preachers  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Yellow  sea.  It 
and  writers  on  theology  were  educated  Di*.  separatee  the  great  desert  of  Gobi  from  Ohina 
Ashworth  preached  the  frmeral  sermon  of  Dr.  proper  and  Thibet,  and  divides  the  steppes  of 
Isaac  Watts.  Toorkistan,  or  Independent  Tartary,  from  the 

ASIA,  the  largest  continental  division  of  the  upland  plateau  of  Iran. — ^The  system  of  which 

glo^,  includes  a  surface  of  about  17,500,000  sq.  the  Himalaya  is  the  colossal  centre,  takes  a  mean 

miles.    The  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  course  N.  W.  and  8.  £.,  running  tram  the 

6,800  miles ;  the  greatest  length  fit>m  E.  to  W.  extremest  point  of  the  Malar  peninsula  te 

is  7,600  miles.    It  has  a  coast  line  of  86,000  into  central  Asia.    The  true  Himalaya  has  a 

miles,  or,  deducting  the  northern  coast,  in  the  range  of  about  1,600  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 

Frozen  ocean,  the  coast  outline  is  about  80,800  260.    From  about  tiie  point  of  intersection  of 

miles.    This  amount  gives  a  proportion  of  469  the  28Ui  parallel  of  latitude  by  the  00th  meridian 

sq.  miles  of  surface  to  each  mile  of  navigable  it  takes  a  curvilinear  mean  N.  W.  direction  un« 

coast  line ;  a  very  lu'ge  proportion  of  whi<£  be-  til  it  strikes  the  Hindoo  Koosh  at  an  acute  an^ 

longs  to  the  southern  and  eastern  portions,  gle.    Here  the  complication  forms  a  group  of 

The  continent  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  tibe  most  stupendous  peaks  in  the  worid.    A 

ocean,  8.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  £.  by  the  N.  modem  traveller  says:  **I  have  oounted  here 

Pacific  ocean,  W.  by  Earope,  and  8.  W.  by  upward  of  20  peaks  exceeding  20,000  feet." 

Africa,  and  is  comprised  between  lat.  1^  16'  Thence  continuing  a  uMthem  course,  under  the 

and  78^  20*  K,  and  long.  27^  and  140**  E.  name  of  the  Bolor,  or  Belor  Tagh  (a  region  of 

The  surface  ascends   irregularly,  but  with  a  savage  wUds,  of  which  very  little  is  known),  the 
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OfBtaii  reacbes  the  bordtn  <xf  Toorkistan.  At  Kneii  Lno,  the  southern  mountain  rampart  of 
tiiM  point  it  is  joined  at  right  imgles  by  the  the  great  plateao,  the  surfaoe  slopes  upward  into 
Thian  Shaa  monntains^  whioh  stretch  far  away  the  still  loftier  mountain  valleys  of  Thibet,  a 
£.  into  the  desert  ef  Gobi  and  upland  plains  of  district  whioh  attains  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet, 
Mangolia^  The  southern  extremity  of  the  true  stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  the  towering  Him- 
HimaUya  is  oonneoted  with  no  less  than  £  alayas.  On  the  south-east  the  great  pl&teau  is 
duuna,  which  radiate  from  it  fanwise,  and  trav-  bounded  by  several  mountain  chains,  and  the 
erse  the  peninsula  of  Indo-Ghina  with  remark-  territory  of  Ohina  proper  descends  by  a  succes* 
aUe  parallel  regularity.  Before  these  immense  sion  of  easy  terraces  to  the  margin  of  the  pacific 
monmnents  of  the  earth's  subterranean  forces  ocean.  On  the  north-east  the  land  slopes  down- 
all  other  mountain  systems,  except  the  Andes,  ward,  in  like  manner,  through  the  steppes  of 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  And  yet  Mantchooria,  until  the  desert  is  checked  by  the 
other  extensive  ranges  are  to  be  enumerated*  Ghaoj^'pe  Shan  mountains,  whose  eastern  de- 
The  Ohaog-pe  Shan,  a  ooast  chain  of  Mantohoo-  olivities  descend  abruptly — sometimes  perpen- 
ria,  and  the  Corea,  nmning  K  £.  and  S.  W.,  the  dicularly — ^to  the  ocean  level  Northward  af- 
Jaahan  and  Einyan,  runninff  K  £.  and  S.  W.,  terpassii^theloftychain  of  the  Altai,  the  surfEioe 
in  the  nurth-easfeem  part  of  China  and^  Ohinese  rapidly  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  Siberian  plains 
Tartary,  the  Kanling  in  China  proper^  and  the  and  steppes,  the  abode  of  a  scanty  population  of 
Vindhyan  and  the  eastern  and  western  Qhauts  of  wandering  tribea  On  the  south- west  the  great 
ffindootaa.  .  In  western  Asia  we  have  also  a  plateau  is  bounded  by  the  terrific  and  savage 
chain  on  tJie  Arabian  peninsula,  Mount  Sinai,  barrier  formed  by  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  Bolor 
and  the  mountains  of  tne  Syrian  desert,  Leba«  Tagb,  beyond  which  we  find  the  western  up* 
Don,  Oarmel,  and  the  other  mountains  of  Syria  land  of  Iran.— The  90th  meridian,  which  may 
and  Balestine,  and  the  Taurus,  in  Asia  Minor,  be  taken  to  represent  tlie  mean  north  and 
the  Oanoagna,  between  the  Blaok  and  Caspian,  south  axis  of  Asia,  coincides  with  the  line  of 
and  the  Ural^  ranniag  north  from  the  Caspian  greatest  elevation  and  depression,  not  only  of 
totheJVoaenocean,  Delongto  Europe  equally  tiie  oriental  plateau  itsell^  and  the  mountains 
with  Aaia.  A  ehain  of  remarkable  character  whioh  traverse  it^  but  also  of  the  great  Hima- 
and  great  extent  branches  off  south  from  tiie  layan  boundary  chain.  Commencing  at  the 
extremify  of  the  Aldan  mountains,  in  the  north-  head  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  this  section  line  ri^ 
near  the  Arctic  drde.    This  extras  idly  ascends  through  the  valley  of  the  Brama- 


ordinaxy  chain  traverses  the  length  of  the  Kamt-  pootra  and  Bootan,  and,  scaling  the  sides  of 

ehatkan   peninsula,  and   rei4^>ear8  from  the  Himalaya  mounts  to  the  table  lands,  ascending 

ocean  depths  in  the  long  snccesacm  of  the  Eoorile  at  once  to  the  mighty  sumndt  of  Kunchingtoga, 

islands,  divides^  or  rather  forms,  the  Japanese  where  it  descends  into  the  mountain  valley  of 

idanda,  again  appears  in  the  freqnrat  intervals  Thibet,  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se& 

of  theLooChoo  islands,  terminating  at  the  island  It  cuts  the  £uen  Lun,  the  Thian  Shan,  the  great 

(tf  Formosa^earlir  east  of  the  NanUng  moun-  and  little  Altai,  and  descending  through  Siberia 

tainsL    In  Eamtchatka  the  peaks  of  tius  chain  alon^  the  vaUey  of  the  Yenisei,  reaches  the 

are  14^000  feet  hi^^  and  among  them  are  sev*  Arctic  ocean.    At  the  intersection  of  this  me- 

eral  active  volcanoes.    It  forms  an  outer  ocean  ridian  by  the  85th  parallel,  the  great  plateau, 

rampart  to  the  eastern  ahores  of  the  continent|  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  lowlands  which 

wwloaiag  between  it  and  the  mainland  the  seas  here  push  far  into  its  outline,  is  at  its  narrowest 

oflapan  and  Okhotsk. — ^The  elevated  tsJiile-landa  breadth.    The  western  plateau,  or  plateau  of 

€i  Aka  are^  the  great  oriental  plateau  and  the  Iran,  is  of  an  oblong  shape.    It  commences 

weslam  plateau,  or  jJateau  of  Iran.    The  great  about  70^  £.,  extending  west  from  the  Hindoo 

orieotal'plateaa  inoradeB  the  upland  plains  of  Koosh  and  the  Suleiman  mountains  as  &r  as 

Monger  and  the  fJ^^X  desert  of  Gobi,  or  Sha-  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  from 

UKS  and  part  of  GhuBese  Tartary.    It  extends  the  mountains  whioh  skirt  the  Persian  gulf  and 

from  tlie  Altaian  chain,  on  the  nortii,  to  the  Kuen  Arabian  sea  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Aral  and 

Ian.  (the  contianalion  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh)  Ca^ian.    It  indndes  a  surface  of  1,700,000  sq. 

on  the  south.    On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  miles.    Its  altitude  is  considerably  lower  than 

the  aUvTial  lowlands  of  China  proper  by  several  that  of  the  eastern  upland,  nowhere  exceeding 

mountain  chains,  while  the  BoW  Tagh.  on  Uie  4,000  feetabove  thelevelof  the  sea.  Thephys- 

west,  divides  this  regi<m  from  the  lowland  Seal  character  of  the  surfiuse  is  greatly  varied: 

plaina  of  Independent  Tartaij,  or  Toorkistan,  the  salt  and  sandy  deserts  of  Khoraasan,  and 

and  from  the  leaser  plateau  of  Iran.    This  im-  Kirman,  and  Syria;  the  broken  and  diversified 

manse  aeries  of  upUmd  plains  comprises  a  BUi>  surface  of  Irak  Azerbaijan  and  Koordistan ;  the 

6oe  of  7,500,000  sq.  miles,  or  twice  the  area  of  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 

Korope,  at  an  elevation  never  less  than  8,000  succession  of  hUl,  valley,  and  plain,  which  dis- 

ftet^  and  often  far  higher,  above  the  sea.    Its  tinguish  Anatolia  and  Syria.     In  the  interval 

general  oharaoter  is  a  barren,  dreary  waste,  ex-  between  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  tlie 

posed  to  a  soorehing  summer  sun,  while  in  win-  southern  shore  of  the  Caiq>ian.  its  region  is 

tor  the  oold,  hiseparahle  from  a  lugh  altitude,  is  greatly  narrowed,  leas  than  6°  of  latitude  inter- 

mndered  still  more  insupportable  by  the  bleak  vening.    Both  east  and  west  of  this  line  the 

srlnda  that  blow  from  the  north*    South  of  the  phiteau  expands  to  its  full  width.    The  eastern 
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portion  of  this  plateau  is  separated  on  the  sonth  overflow  of  the  mat  rivers,  the  promss  of 

and  sonth-west  from  the  ocean  by  a  range  of  whose  waters  to  the  Korthem  ocean  is  dammed 

mountains  running  parallel  with,  bat  at  some  np  bj  the  accomnlated  ice  of  the  Arctic  circle, 

distance  from,  the  coast.    The  strip  between  In  this  region  we  find  the  maximum  of  cold, 

these  hUls  and  the  sea  is  intensely  hot,  and  and  so  oMnrate  is  the  general  character  of  the 

the  climate  highly  deleterious.    On  the  north  soil  that  a  few  valleys  interspersed  amid  the 

the   Elbrooz  terminates   the   table-land,  and  spurs  of  the  Altai  in  southern  Siberia,  which 

its   northern   declivities   lead   down   to   the  produce  scanty  crops  of  grain  and  fruits,  have  a 

deep  depression  of  the  Caspian.    Between  the  reputation  for  fertility.    In  forcible  contrast 

Caspian  and  the  Black  sea  the  mountains  of  Ar»  with  the  inhospitable  plains  of  Siberia  are  the 

menia  and  the  Caucasus  raise  an  impassable  rich  alluvial  lowlands  of  China,  which  extend 

boundary  betwe^i  the  table-land  and  the  steppes  their  fertile  limits  on  the  east    The  £scilities  of 

of  the  Don  and  Volga.     On  the  south-west  communication  afforded  by  great  tidal  rivers, 

the  plateau  is  separated  fh>m  the  highlands  of  the  exclusion  from  the  back  oountry  by  the  nat- 

Arabia  by  the  lowlands  west  of  the  Euphrates,  nral  barriers  of  mountain  and  desert,  have  turn* 

In  general,  the  western  plateau  is  deficient  in  ed  the  Chinese  upon  themselves,  and  here 

water,  but  in  the  hilly  districts  there  is  a  good  we  have  the  most  stationary  and  most  on* 

supply  of  this  indispensable  agent  to  vegeta«  changeable  among  civilized  nations.    The  low- 

tion,  and  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  is  well  lands  of  China  are  terminated  to  the  south  by 

repaid.  In  its  dimate,  productions,  and  the  van-  the  broken  surfiice  of  Cochin  China.    But  west 

ety  of  the  human  race  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  of  Cochin,  Indo-China  ^reads  out  its  fertile  ex* 

the  western  plateau  presents  points  of  analoffy  pause,  intersected  by  6  flanlike  chains,  whose 

to  Europe  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  rich  valleys  present  a  soil  of  boundless  produo« 

eastern  plateau.    This  region  includes  the  mod-  tiveness.    The  lowland  plain  of  Siam,  a  dead 

em  empires  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Afghan-  level,  covered  with  a  larse  amount  of  surface  wa- 

istan,  and  Beloochistan.    Its  soil  is  fiimous  in  t^,  is  particularly  suited  for  those  plants  which 

history,  and  was  the  site  of  all  the  great  orien-  require  an  unusual  quantity  of  moisture.    The 

tal  empires  of  antiquity,  excepting  the  Indian  plains  of  India  extend  ttom  the  foot  of  the  semi- 

and  Chinese ;  on  the  east  the  A^ans,  in  the  circle  formed  by  the  Himalaya,  Hindoo  Kooah, 

centre  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Assyrians,  and  and  Suleiman,  south  as  far  as  the  table-land  of 

Chaldeans.    Beyond  them  to  the  west  were  the  tiie  Deccan,  which  forms  the  southern  part  of 

kingdoms  of  Isniel  and  Judea.  with  the  moun-  the  peninsula.     The  Indian  lowland  and  the 

tain  tribes,  the  Syrians,  and  the  great  trading  strip  of  coast  line  between  the  shores  of  the 

communities  of  &e  PhoBnioiana.  including  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  upland  of  Iran,  complete 

renowned  dties  of  Tyre  aod  Sidon.    In  the  the  general  view  of  the  lowlands.    Outside  the 

north-west  were  the  wealthy,  populous,  and  limits  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch,  lie 

civilized  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor. — ^The  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  Deccan,  on  the 

lowlands  of  Asia  are  vast  plains,  as  marked  in  south  of  Hindostan,  and  the%table-land  of  the 

character  as  the  uplands  which  they  surround.  Arabian  peninsula.    The  Deccan  table-land  is 

Their  type  is  great  depression  of  the  surface^  of  triangular  shape,  fonned  by  the  Yindhyan,  on 

often  below  that  of  the  ocean,  with  a  remarka-  the  north,  and  by  the  eastern  and  western 

ble  uniformity  of  this  level,  affording  but  little  Ghauts.    It  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  8,000 

fall  to  the  great  rivers  which  meander  slugg^«  feet,  and  condsts  of  plains,  ridges,  and  single 

ly  to  the  sea.     The  great  lowlands   are  the  eminences.    On  the  eaist,  the  Ghauts  decline  in 

steppes  of  Independent  Tartary,  the  plains  of  Si-  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  sultry  Coromandel 

beria,  the  alluvial  plains  of  Chma,  the  plains  of  coast  and  bay  of  Bengal    On  the  west^  the 

Siam,  and  the  lowlands  of  northern  India,  be-  Ghauts  slope  down  to  the  Malabar  coast,  which 

tween  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Dec-  is  bolder  and  covered  with  forest  growth. — ^Tbe 

can.    The  primeval  steppe  north  of  the  CaspiatL  Arabian  table-land  commences  at  the  south- 

and  Aralj  the  habitat  of  the  Kirgheez  Tartars,  western  edge  of  the  franian  plateau,  from  which 

with  their  flocks  and  herds,  is  below  the  level  it  is  separated  by  tiie  plains  of  the  Euphrates 

of  the  Atlantic.    In  summer  it  is  hot  and  dusty,  and  the  Syrian  desert.    The  Nedjed,  or  northern 

in  winter,  cold  and  bleak.    In  spring  and  an-  Arabia,  is  a  dry  dimate,  resembling  that  of  Per- 

tumn  an  abundant,  but  thin  pasturage  covers  sia,  exposed  to   considerable  thermometrioal 

it,  soon  to  be  dried  up  by  the  hot  winds  and  ranges.    The  Arabian  peninsula  consists  of  a 

the  want  of  water.  The  peculiar  atmospheric  in-  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  a  parched* 

fluences  of  the  region  prevent  the  growth  of  trees  up  and  barren  desert  subject  to  a  blazing  sky 

and  the  operations  <^  agriculture.    The  inhabit-  in  the  daytime,  while  by  night  the  elevation 

ants  are  nomads,  among  whom  the  usages  or  makes  the  desert  fire  by  no  means  unwelcome 

arts  of  civilization  have  made  little  progress,  to  the  traveller.    On  the  south,  the  land  slopes 

From  the  land  ofthe  Kirgheez  the  Siberian  wastes  to  the  more  fertile  pluns  of  Yemen,  which, 

extend  north  and  north-east  to  the  Arctic  ocean  though  not  reallv  of  remarkable  luxuriance,  is 

and  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  comprising  ^the  happy  land^^  by  comparison  with  the  up- 

an  area  of  7,000,000  sq.  miles,  equal  to  that  of  land  desert    We  must  also  notice  the  extraor- 

the  eastern  plateau.    On  the  nort^  the  luid  is  dinarily  depressed  plain  in  the  western  part  of 

covered  with  impassable  marshes,  caused  by  the  the  Iranian  plateau,  in  which  the  Dead  sea  and 
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liieflea  of  Tiberias  are  ritoated.  This  is  alto*  Irtish.  Their  course  is  determined  by  the 
getber  of  an  exceptional  character,  and  seems  declivity  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Altai  sjs- 
to  be  unconnected  with  any  other  natural  ar-  tern.  The  Lena  is  upward  of  2,000  miles  in 
rangement  of  the  surface.  Hie  shores  of  the  length,  and  drains  a  basin  of  800,000  square 
Dead  sea  are  the  lowest  point  on  the  Asiatic  miles.  The  Yenisei  is  upward  of  2,500  miles  in 
continent — ^The  Asiatic  nvers  are  conspicuous  length,  and  drains  a  basin  of  1,000,000  square 
for  number,  magnitude,  and  historical  inter-  miles.  The  Obi  exceeds  2,000  miles,  and  in  its 
est.  If  contiguity  and  fadlily  of  access  by  windings  drains,  with  the  Irtish  and  other 
sea  haye  been  instrumental  in  promoting  tributaries,  a  basin  of  1,850,000  square  miles, 
civilization,  by  means  of  commerce  and  the  Another  river,  the  Olenek,  is  upward  of  800 
interchange  of  habits  and  ideas,  it  is  unde-  miles  in  length.  These  rivers  abound  in  fish. 
niable  thiU;  the  facilities  of  communication  af-  We  have  alroady  stated  that  the  ice  of  the  Aro- 
forded  by  great  rivers  have  exercised  an  equally  tic  circle  impedes  their  flow,  and,  of  course, 
important  influence  on  internal  improvements,  their  navigation.  The  tributaries  of  these  great 
and  the  development  of  national  prosperity,  rivers  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent| 
The  unusual  advantages  resulting  to  Asiatic  for,  although  they  have  a  mean  northerly  com'se, 
races  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  water-courses,  they  wind  far  to  the  east  and  west.  In  the 
designated  by  the  term  double  system  of  rivers,  noith-east  we  find  the  great  river  Amoor, 
have  been  much  insisted  on  by  some  geographi-  which  drains  the  greater  part  of  Mantchooria 
oal  writers.  In  Asia,  the  geographical  fact  of  and  part  of  Mongolia.  Its  basin  is  triangular, 
double  rivers  is  more  frequent  than  elsewhere,  and  is  included  between  the  south  side  of  the  Al- 
The  contiguity  of  great  cities  erected  along  2  dan  and  the  mountains  of  Kin  Tan  and  Chang- 
navigable  rivers,  enclosing,  as  it  were,  an  area  pe  Shang.  It  runs  about  1.600  miles,  and  drains 
of  country,  would  certainly  produce  an  impor-  an  area  of  800,000  miles.  The  Hoang  Ho, 
tant  efl^t  on  civilization.  But  this  result  has  2,000  miles  long,  and  the  Yang-tse-Eiang,  or 
equally  taken  place  without  the  double  rivers,  ^iang  Ehu,  upward  of  2,500  miles  long,  rise  on 
while  on  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents,  the  the  north  and  south  declivities  of  the  iLuen  Lun 
Volga  and  Don,  or  even  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  dhain.  This  and  the  Peking  separates  them  in 
we  see  no  such  specially  marked  social  results  their  whole  course  until  near  the  termination 
The  Arabian  peninsula  and  the  desert  of  Gobi  of  their  great  courses,  when  they  again  approach 
are  riverless.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  each  other.  They  describe  an  immense  circuit, 
in  the  absence  of  rain.  The  desert  of  Gobi  is  and  are  united  to  the  east  of  the  mountain  ranse 
in  the  region  of  south-westerly  winds  which  by  a  system  of  canalization.  The  Hoang  So 
traverse  a  long  stretch  of  continent^  and  arrive  traverses  the  plains  of  China,  and,  like  the  Mis- 
at  this  point  perfectly  deprived  of  moisture,  sissippi,  brings  down  an  amazii^^  quantity  of 
The  mountain  chains  which  surround  the  desert  sedimentary  matter,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
discharge  their  melting  snows  on  their  outer  Yellow  sea ;  their  drainage  area  amounts  to 
declivities.  Arabia  is  situated  between  tiie  1,400,000  miles.  The  Canton  river,  or  Hoang 
heated  regions  of  Africa  and  the  Asian  oonti-  Xiang,  rising  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  emp- 
nent  The  southern  part  only  derives  some  ties  into  the  bay  of  Canton.  The  easterly  course 
advantage  from  the  north-eastern  monsoon,  of  these  rivers  is  determined  by  the  slopes  of 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fertility  it  enjoys,  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Thibetian 
The  terms  riverless  and  rainless  are  comparar  plateau  from  the  lowlands  of  China,  and  which 
tive  terms.  It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  there  gradually  decline  toward  the  Pacific  in  a  suo- 
is  not  a  water-course,  nor  that  a  shower  is  a  cession  of  terraces. — ^We  now  come  to  the  rivers 
miracle.  Asia  may  be  divided  into  6  principal  flowing  south,  including  the  river  systems  of 
drainage  area&  Their  general  outi&es  are  Indo-China,  of  eastern  and  western  Hindostan, 
nearly  coterminous  with  the  great  surface  di-  and,  further  to  the  west,  the  Tigris  and  En- 
visions we  have  been  describing.  They  are  the  phrates.  Among  them  are  6  rivers  of  the  first 
Altaian  or  Siberian  water-shed,  the  Mantdioo-  magnitude.  All,  except  the  Tigris  and  £u-* 
nan,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian  or  Himalayan,  phrates,  flow  from  the  Himalaya  and  its  off- 
the  Armenian  or  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and  sets ;  and  8,  the  Bramapootra,  the  Indus,  and 
the  great  area  of  inland  drainage,  including  the  Sutlej,  present  the  angular  feature  of  rising  on 
basins  of  the  various  inland  lakes.  If  we  ex-  the  northern  declivity,  and  breaking  through 
oept  the  Chinese  rivers  which  run  a  mean  E.  the  chain  to  find  their  basin  and  out&Jl  on  the 
and  W.  course,  all  the  other  important  rivers  southern  side.  The  rivers  of  Indo-China  are 
of  Asia  that  reach  the  coast  run  N.  and  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Menam,  and  the  Cambodia, 
S.  The  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  is  together  with  some  smaller  rivers.  They  take 
the  mean  £.  and  W.  line  of  the  great  central  their  rise  in  the  Thibetian  plateau  to  the  north 

Shiteans,  seems  to  be  the  dividing  line  of  the  of  the  Himalaya  chain,  and,  passing  to  the  east 

uvial  currents.    The  rivers  in  the  area  of  in-  of  the  tfbe  Himalayas,  they  traverse  theBurman 

knd  drainage  run   in  every  direction,  their  empire  and  Siam  down  the  valleys  formed  by 

courses  being  determined  by  the  local  accident  the  mountain  chains  of  Indo-China,  and  find 

of  the  surfiice.    The  rivers  running  north  are  their  way  to  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 

tiiose  of  the  Siberian  district;  the  Lena,  the  gulf  of  Siam.    The  Ganges  and  Bramapootra 

Yenisei,  the  Obi,  and  its  great  affluent  the  form  a  double  system.    They  rise  at  opposite 
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ndes  of  the  Himalaya,  whioh  Mparatea  their  of  the  Zab,  but  on  the  pkinsitooomiitisaloir; 

basiDs ;  they  afterward  converge,  and  finally  Near  the  city  of  Bagdad,  the  Tigris  and  Eo- 

lall  into  the  sea  within  40  miles  of  each  other  phrates  improach  to  within  12  miles  of  eaoh 

at  the  Qpper  end  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.    The  other,  and  from  this  point  tbey  mn  nearly  par* 

Ganges  takes  its  rise  from  the  soathern  declivity  allel  for  more  than  100  milea.    They  nnite  above 

of  the  Himalaya,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  Baseorab,  and  form  one  stream,  the  Shat-eW 

about  200  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi.    It  issues  a  Arab,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  golf.    They 

full-grown  stream  120  feet  wide  from  a  perpen-  drain  a  basin  of  nearly  800,000  square  milesu 

dicuhir  wall  of  ice.     The  sacred  river  has  a  The  names  of  these  great  rivers  bring  ail  the 

g-eat  number  of  tributaries,  all  taking  their  rise  flood  of  historical  reoofieotion  full  upon  the  mind, 
om  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  the  The  Euphrates  is  mentioned  among  the  rivers 
holiest  of  which,  the  Jnmna^  j<Hns  it  at  Alkha-  of  Paradise,  the  first  seat  of  mankind.  It  la 
bad.  The  Gan^  flows  into  the  bay  of  Ben*  '*  the  waters  of  Babylon^"  ^  the  great  river.'* 
jpal,  which  it  enters  by  numerous  mouths,  form-  Some  of  the  mightiest  cities  of  antiquity  were 
tng,  during  the  last  200  miles  of  its  course,  on  its  banks.  Its  waters  gave  fertility  to  the 
an  extensive  delta.  The  Brami4>ootEa,  ^Hhe  lands  it  traversed,  which  supported  an  immense 
o£&pring  .  of  Brama,'*  does  not  receive  this  population.  In  central  Aaia,  the  region  of  inland 
name  until  it  has  run  an  ezteoaive  course  under  orainage,  there  are  several  rivers  of  consider^ 
tiie  names  of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Lohit ;  it  able  size.  These  drun  into  the  numerous  lakes 
rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  SutJeJ,  of  the  interior.  The  Helmund  rises  in  the 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Uie  Himalaya,  in  laL  Hindoo  Koosh,  flows  K.  W.  into  the  lake  of  Ha* 
ao^  N.  long.  82°  E.  The  Sanpoo  flows  £.  through  moon,  after  a  course  of  650  miles.  The  Jehoon 
Thibet  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  90°,  when  or  Ozus  (another  of  the  scriptural  rivers)  flows 
It  turns  to  the  south  and  forces  a  passage  through  Bokhara  and  the  Sihon  or  Jazartea, 
through  the  mountain  chain  into  Assam ;  there  traverses  the  N.  E.  part  of  independent  Tar- 
it  takes  its  grander  name,  and  makes  a  Ions  tary.  They  discharge  into  Lake  Aral.  The 
course  almost  due  south  through  Assam  and  area  of  inland  drainage  contains  a  number  of 
Bengal.  It  flows  into  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  some  smaller  rivers  which  are  mere  collecting  ohan- 
of  its  mouths  communicate  with  those  of  the  nels  for  the  waters  that  fiU  the  eeveru  lakes, 
Ganges,  but  the  2  rivers  preserve  independent  both  salt  and  fredi,  of  central  Asia;  the  most 
channels.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Granges  important  of  these  is  the  JBLashgar  or  Yarkand, 
and  Bramapootra  amounts  to  650,000  square  which  empties  into  the  lake  of  Lop  Nor. — The 
miles.  The  other  great  river  of  south-eastern  internal  water  surfSaoe  of  Asia  is  small  when 
India  is  the  Indus,  which  has  its  origin  on  the  compared  with  the  coast  area  of  the  land, 
northern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya,  not  far  There  are,  however,  several  lakes,  of  which  the 
from  the  sacred  lake  of  Kanasarowar.  It  takes  Caspian  sea,  the  lakes  Aral  and  Baikal,  are  the 
a  W.  N.  W.  course,  runs  through  the  valley  of  principaL  Although  not  comparable  either  in 
little  Thibet,  and,  intersecting  the  mat  Hima*  extent  or  importance  with  tiie  great  fresh  water 
lay  a  chain  in  about  85°  K  lat.  and  74°  E.  long,  lakes  of  the  I^'orth  American  continent^  these 
west  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  it  descencb  inland  reservoirs  are  of  great  size,  and  posseaa 
S.  W.  to  the  plains  of  the  Pnnjaub,  TheSutlej,  much  peculiar  geogn^^hioal  interest,  from  the 
the  diief  tributary  of  the  Indus  fhrnx  the  K,  great  number  of  saw  lakes  as  well  as  from  th^ 
also  q[>rings  from  the  sacred  lakes,  and  flows  low  leveL  The  Caspian  sea  is  the  laigest  salt 
westward  along  the  valley.  At  about  75°  £.  lake  in  the  world.  Its  level  is  much  below  that 
long,  it  also  breaks  tiirouc^  the  Himalaya  of  the  ocean,  and  according  to  a  recehtBussiaa 
mountains,  and  descends  S.  W.  into  the  plains  survey,  upward  of  800  feet  below  that  of  the 
of  the  PuDJaub.  From  Mittun  the  Indus  flowa  Black  sea.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Volga^ 
on  southerly,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Arabian  the  UraL  and  several  minor  streams.  Ite  in- 
sea  by  several  mouths.  Ite  length  is  1,650  laud  width  is  about  200  miles,  and  length  from 
miles,  and  it  drains  an  area  of  400,000  square  K  to  S.  760  miles.  Bordered  on  the  N.  by 
miles.  The  Indus  and  the  valley  of  the  Puiganb  Bussian  territories  and  on  the  S.  by  Persia,  its 
possess  the  highest  historical  interest,  and  the  situation  as  a  means  of  rapid  commnnicatiGn 
K>rd  in  the  n^^borhood  of  Attock  has  been  on  the  frontier  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
the  great  crossing  place  of  all  the  conquerors,  afliurs  of  central  Asia.  The  lake  Araliseast  of 
jR^ooeeding  from  the  highlands  of  Persia  or  the  Caepian,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
eastern  Aria,  into  the  rich  territory  of  India,  desert  ot  Eniva.  It  is  about  60  feet  above  the 
The  Euphrates  rises  in  two  sources,  one  in  the  ocean  level.  Its  waters  are  saline,  but  not  so 
interior  of  Armenia,  not  far  from  Mount  Ara*  impregnated  with  salt  as  those  of  the  Caspian, 
rat,  the  other  in  the  mountains  of  Erzroom,  on  It  receives  the  water  of  the  Jehoon  and  Sihon, 
the  teble-lands.  The  river  describes  a  drcni-  the  ancient  Ozus  and  Jaxartes.  It  is  abont  800 
tons  course  to  the  west,  and  then  deeffiends  in  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide.  Great  dimi- 
rapids  through  the  Tauris  monntainB  south-  nution  in  the  depth  both  of  the  Ca^ian  and 
easterly  across  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Aral  has  tak^  place  in  modem  and  even  in 
Tigris  has  ite  principal  source  in  the  mountains  recent,  times.  Tradition  connects  the  two 
of  Armenia,  west  of  Lake  Van.  Ito  first  course  seas  at  some  fonner  period,  and  the  presence  of 
is  rapid,  particularly  after  it  receives  the  waters  extensive  depresaionsbetween  them,  with  suifiioe 
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lagrersof  salt,  favors  the  belief.  Between  the  lake  oanseof  this  exoessive  disproportion  is  to  be 

Aral  and  Lake  Baikal,  the  depreasions  of  the  sar-  found  in  the  distance  of  the  plains  f^om  the 

ftoeareshowninaohainoflakesandwatercovirs-  ocean,  whereby  the  intermediate  veil  of  mist 

es,  the  Balkash,  or  Zenm,  Zanson,  Ehassebach,  and  clond  which  in  more  equable  climates  tern- 

aiid  Onbzahor,  all  on  the  south  of  the  Altai  and  pers  the  intensity  of  tiie  sun^s  summer  rays,  is 

the  edge  of  the  eastern  plateau.    Toward  the  wanting  in  Siberia.    In  winter  the  same  canse 

oentre  are  the  Lop  Nor  and  Koko  Nor.    The  produces  a  contrary  effect    No  friendly  breeze 

ikke  Bukal  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  in  the  Altai  charged  with  moisture  reaches  these  plains  to 

mountains,  and  is  the  largest  body  of  water  at  mitigate  the  severity  of  an  arctic  cold.   The 

the  same  altitude  on  the  globe.    It  is  1,635  feet  sonl^-westem  winds  are   prevalent.     These, 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  receives  the  which  in  Europe  are  warm,  reach  Siberia  after 

waters  of  a  great  number  of  rivers,  of  which  having  traversed  wide  expanses  of  land  covered 

the  Selinga  is  the  chief^  and  its  only  outlet  is  with  ice  and  snow,  and  become  oold  land  winds. 

the  river  Angara,  which  does  not  discharge  a  Beside  this,  the  murshes  in  the  north  hold  the 

tenth  of  its  watex^  and  falls  into  the  Yenisei,  ice  for  a  long  period,  and  oontribute  to  depress 

It  has  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles.    Near  the  temperature.  .  The  same  remarks  apply  to 

its  soal^em  end  is  tne  Russian  trading  settle-  the  steppe  district  north  of  the  Oaspian  and 

ment  of  Kiakhta  on  the  frontier  between  Siberia  Aral,  though  the  dlmate  is  lees  intolerable,  and 

and  Mongolia.    In  the  Himalaya  are  situated  indeed  to  the  whole  of  Asia  north  of  lat  85^. 

the  lakes  of  Manaaarowar  and  Bakas  Tal,  not  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Pekin,  lat  89^ 

remarkable  for  their  size,  but  interesting  for  the  6i'  is  52^  8'  F.,  or  9^  lower  than  that  of  Naples, 

religious  veneration  in  which  they  are  held  for  which  is  rather  more  northerly.    The  mean 

the  reason  that  the  sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  winter  temperature  of  Pekin  is  4^  5'  lower  than 

of  the  Hindoos  are  in  their  vicinity.    These  that  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  17°  fbrther  north. 

lakes  are  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  steppes  are  a  treeless  district  for  hundreds  of 

l^e  lakes  of  western  Asia  are  the  lake  Asphal-  miles.    In  spring  and  autumn  they  are  covered 

fitesor  theDeadsea,  ai!id  the  sea  of  Tiberias.   In*  with  a  luxuriant  herbage  of  tall  grasses,  like  the 

dependency  of  the  historical  interest  that  at-  American  prairies,  which  in  summer  is  dried  up. 

tad&e8itselftotheDeadBea,itisofintere8ttothe  In  Siberia  extensive  forests  of  pine  and  other 

geographer  and  naturalist,  lying  at  a  level  of  northern  trees  are  found  in  some  parts  within 

1,812  net  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  arctic  circle,  while  in  the  valleys  of  the 

surrounded  on  all  sides  by  sandy  deserts  and  Altai  and  other  ^dtered  places,  the  cereals  are 

volcanic  hills.     The  sea  of  Tiberias,  though  cultivated.    The  immense  rainless  salt  desert  of 

only  60  mUes  distant^  is  nearly  1,000  feet  higher,  Gobi,  whose  surface  is  far  lower  than  that  of 

and  encompassed  bv  agreeable  scenery.  The  salt  Thibet,  and  far  above  that  of  Siberia,  is  exposed 

lakes  of  Van  and  Ooroomeeyah  in  Armenia  are  to  variations  of  climate  so  extreme  that  there 

divided  by  the  frontier  line  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  are  no  vegetable  productions,  exoepc  the  very 

—The  cUmateof  Asia  embraces  every  general  hardiest  desert  shrubs.    The  western  plateau 

variety  and  every  local  incident :  the  rainless  partakes  of  the  excessive  cold  in  winter  and 

and  nverless  plidns  of  Gk>bi,  and  the  supera-  heat  in  summer,  whidi  mark  the  steppe  district^ 

bundant   moisture  of  the   Indian   sea-coast,  but  if  we  except  tlie  salt  desert  of  JChorassan, 

the  extremes  of  heat  and  oold  in  Siberia  and  the  the  surface,  tiiough  generally  deficient  in  water 

steppes,  the  moreequable  and  agreeable  climate  even  in  the  fertile  parts,  is  agreeably  diversi- 

of  Asia  Minor,  gradations  of  temperature  indi-  fled,  and  in  parts  its  productiveness  richly  re- 

oated  both  by  a  latitude  ranging  from  the  wards  the  cultivator.    In  northern  India  we 

equator  to  the  pole,  and  by  a  vertical  range  find  the  great  varieties  of  dimate  consequent 

from  several  hundred  feet  below  tiie  level  to  upon  vertical   irregularities   of   the   surface. 

26,000  feet  above  it    In  no  part  of  the  earth's  In  A%hanistan  we  find  summer  in  the  valley, 

snnaoe  are  the  modifications  of  temperature,  and  spring  on  tiie  hill-side,  and  winter  on  the  top, 

coiiaeqnentiyofprodncts,m<»«  strongly  marked;  and  even  where  we  have  not  the  panorama  of 

while  in  some  particular  spots  the  inhabitants  tiie  year  thns  spread  out  before  tne  eye,  the 

behold  at  one  view  in  their  vallevs  and  hill-  same  result  is  attoined.  only  on  a  more  extended 

sides  the  animal  and  vegetable  life   of  the  scale  in  oontiguons  mstriots.    The  sultry  and 

tropios,ofthetemperate,anidof  the  frigid  zones,  oppressive  plams  of  Sindegive  to  the  natural 

The  same  prineipal  divisions  which  dasdfy  the  loveliness  of  Oashmere  all  the  added  force  of 

watersheds  will  nearly  serve  for  a  general  de»  contrast    In  southern  India  and  in  the  valleys 

M»iption  of  climate.     The  great  ^ains  of  QU  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  we  have  the  region 

beria  are  exposed  to  the  extremes  o(  heat  and  of  the  monsoons,  those  regular  winds  which 

winter  cold.    The  town  of  Yakootsk,  lat  62^  prevail  alternately  from  south-west  to  north- 

1'  N.  and  long.  129°  44'  £.,  has  a  mean  annual  east  in  the  Indian  ocean.    The  enervating  in- 

temperature  of  18°  48',  and  is  oonseqnentiy  the  finences  of  this  climate  are  mitigated  by  the 

coldest  town  in  the  world.    But  even  this  ex«  cool  breezes  from  the  mountain  ranges.    In  the 

treme  is  more  endurable  than  that  of  Tobolsk,  prolific  vegetation,  the  magnificent  specimens 

in  which  the  thermometer  sometimes  remaina  and  the  fforgeous  array  of  the  forest  and  Jungle, 

for  weeks  at  86°  F.  in  summer,  whOe  the  we  see  the  result  of  warmth  and  moisture,  the 

mean  winter  temperature  is  zero.    The  general  two  oonditiops  most  &vorable  to  vefetable 
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generation  and  deyelopmeoL    In  ^proaohing  nl  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  direction*    They*  trarene 

the  equator  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  com-  or  enclose  Tallejs,  nplift  and  maintain  massea 

mences  at  a  gradoallyinoreasmg  sltitnde.    The  of  snow  nntil  fkr  in  the  sommer,  and  by  the 

Himalaya  chain  presents  the  singolarity  of  a  currents  which  they  send  down  exercise  an  in* 

difference  in  the  snow  line  on  the  northern  and  flaence  on  sorroonding  re^ons,  and  depress 

soatiiem  declivity.    On  the  southern  declivity,  their  temperature.    These  uplands  change  and 

lat.  80^  45'  to  81  ^^  K,  the  snow  line  of  the  individnaUze  the  climate  east  of  the  sources  of 

Himalaya  is  at  12,982  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Oxns  to  the  Alatan  and  Tarbagatai.far  in 

the  sea,  about  equal  to  that  in  the  same  latitude  the  interior  of  central  Asia  between  the  paral- 

in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  on  the  north-  lei  chains  of  the  Himalava  and  the  AltaL    Fi- 

ern  declivity,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cur-  nally,  Asia  is  separated  by  the  whole  width  of 

rents  of  air  coming  firom  the  Thibetian  plateau,  Europe  from  the  seas  west  of  the  westerhr 

the  snowlinedoesnotcommenoe  until  the  hei^t  coast,  which,  in  the  temperate  zone,  are  usua^- 

of  16,680  feet.    This  fact,  which  was  announ-  ly  wanner  than  the  eastern  shores  of  a  oonti- 

ced  by  Von  Humboldt,  and  disputed,  has  been  nent  (unless  cool  ocean  currents  depress  the 

established  beyond  doubt.    In  Von  Humboldt's  mean  temperature).    The  breadth  of  the  £u- 

great  work  on  central  Asia,  the  subject  of  cli-  ropean  continent  fix>m  the  meridian  of  the  back- 

matology  is  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  fol-  ground  of  the  Finnish  lowland,  contributes  to 

lowing  general  summary:  "The  continent  of  uie  cooling  down  of  the  prevalent  westerly 

Asia  extends  from  east  to  west,  over  a  breadth  winds,  which  become  land  winds  to  that  part 

of  longitude  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  of  the  old  world  lying  east  of  the  slightly  ele- 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Yenisei  and  tiie  rated  mountain  w^  of  the  UraL" — The  line  of 

Lena,  it  attains  the  76th  degree  of  latitude,  fhe  limit  of  trees  in  Siberia  is  determined  by 

Everywhere  its  northern  coasts  reach  the  limits  the  convexity  of  the  coast-line,  from  which  it 

of  perpetual  winter;  the  summer  limit  of  the  preserves  a  tolerably  even   range,  the  most 

polar  cirde  is  only  at  a  few  points  beyond  the  northerly  point  is  about  70°  north,  at  which 

coast  Une.    In  the  open  plains  of  the  meri^an  point  the  usual  Alpine  vegetation  of  mosses  and 

of  Baikal,  no  fnenoly  mountain  chain  breaks  saxifrages  commences.     This  is  a  region  of 

the  force  of  the  polar  winds  until  the  52°  nar-  marshes.    From  this  ixnnt  south,  the  Alpine 

allel,  while  in  the  plains  west  of  the  meriuian  pine,  the  fir,  larch,  and  birch,  are  found  in  ex- 

of  the  Bolor-Tagh  the  unbroken  expanse  reaches  tensive  forests.    The  long  frosts,  and  the  dry, 

to  the  still  lower  latitude  of  88  or  86.    The  cold  winds,  render  Siberia  unfavorable  to  the 

north  wind  sweeps  over  a  snow-covered  surfietce  production  even  of  the  hardier  kind  of  cereals 

which  stretches  away  to  the  pole  and  includes  at  a  latitude  considerably  lower  than  that  of 

the  region  of  the  maximum  of  cold.    Conti-  similar  productions  in  Europe.    In  the  south 

nental  Asia  presents  a  comparatively  limited  of  Sibena  the  land  is  broken  up  into  valleys 

surface  to  the  solar  influence  of  the  torrid  zona,  and  sheltered  spots  by  the  northern  spurs  of 

Between  the  meridians  which  bound  the  eastern  the  great  and  littie  Altai,  and  here  the  sncoees- 

and  western  limits,  those  of  0^^  Tchookotskoi  fill  cultivation  of  wheat  and  garden  produce 

and  the  Ural,  in  tlie  enormous  range  of  121°  commenoes.    The  oak  first  appears  at  about 

of   longitude,    the    equator  passes  over   the  the  parallel  50°,  near  the  northern  end  of  the 

ocean.    With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  lake  Baikal.    The  vast  riverless  and  arid  dis- 

of  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Oeleoes,  trict  of  the  upper  plateau  is  an  unbroken  ex* 

and   Gilolo,    there   is    no   land   in   dl   this  pause  of  stony  and  sandy  desert,  unrelieved  by 

breadth  under  tise  equator.     The  continental  tree  or  vegetation,  if  we  except  some  few 

portion  of  Affla  in  the  temperate  zone  enjoys  thorny  cactuses  and  similar  phmts,  although 

but  littie  of  the  rising  strata  of  warm  air  which  even  to  these  the  cold  winters  are  unfavorable, 

the  vicinity  of  Africa  makes  so  beneficial  to  Some  few  plants,  which  have  been  transferred 

Europe.    Other  canses  of  coolness  in  Asia  are  to  this  inhospitable  region,  have  reappeared, 

its  configuration  in  a  horizontal  sense,  the  form  but  in  such  stunted  and  altered  shape  that  their 

of  its  contours,  the  inequalities  of  its  surfiice  in  character  is  lost.      The  asafcetida  grows  on 

a  vertical  direction,  and  its  easterly  position  in  the  southern  region  of  this  plateau  near  the 

relation  to  Europe.   Asia  comprises  an  upheav-  Himalaya.    In  some  of  the  sheltered  places  on 

ingof  the  continent  in  continuous  masses,  with-  the  mountain-sides  species  of  forest  trees  are 

out  depression  or  important  peninsular  exten-  met  with,  but  under  a  much  altered  character* 

sions  north  of  the  80th  pandleL  Lofty  mountain  Westward  toward  the  lower  plateau,  on  littie 

systems  running  east  and  west,  whose  highest  Thibet  and  in  Thibet  itself  on  the  sides  of  the 

chains  seem  to  confine  those  of  tiie  tropics  to  Himalaya,  there  are  spots  which  favor  cultiva- 

the  nearest  lying  vicinities,  oppose  themselves  tion,  and  somewhat  approximate  in  the  charao- 

in  a  louff  line  to  the  passage  of  the  southern  ter  of  their  flora  to  the  more  temperate  region 

winds.     Very  lofty  plateaus  which,  with  the  south  of  the  dividing  ranges.     Lassa  is  oele- 

exception  of  western  Persia  and  Thibet,  are  brated  by  the  Chinese  for  its  vineyards.    These 

less  connected  with  each  other  than  they  are  perhaps  are  in  sheltered  valleys,  Lassa  itself 

generally  considered  to  be,  lie  scattered  from  being  9,000  feet  high.    Of  the  steppes  we  have 

the  mountain  knots  of  Oashmere  and  Ladakh-  already  spoken  in  connection  with  the  climate 

as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon,  in  a  gene-  and  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  their  inhabitants. 
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The  platefta  of  Iran  is  diTided  into  12  botanical  eleyatfon,  where  sheltered  yalleys  fitror  their 
regions.  There  are  large  tracts  of  fertile  conn-  growth.  Wheat  is  cnt  at  the  altitude  of  10,000 
try,  in  which  all  the  cereals  flonrish  luxuriantly,  feet,  o^sionms,  turmeric,  and  ginger  at  4,000 
together  with  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  feet.  The  true  Indian  region  includes  in  its 
usually  characterise  the  wild  belts  of  the  temper-  productions  all  the  tropical  plants  and  trees 
ate  zone*  The  drawback  of  these  countries  is  which  dense  forest,  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  the  the  sun,  and  bathed  in  continual  moisture,  will 
ancients  found  an  antidote  in  irrigation.  The  produce,  while  on  the  ascending  highlands  we 
Cyclopean  remains  of  their  works  for  this  pur-  meet  with  the  productions  of  more  temperate 
pose  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  eastern  climates.  The  sapan,  the  teak,  the  bamboo, 
oyria  attest  their  industry,  and  history  tells  us  grasses  which  gr6w  to  canes,  and  reeds  that 
of  the  rich  reward  which  they  harvested.  In  shoot  up  into  the  dimension  of  trees,  are  found 
the  present  day  the  provinces  of  Irak  Arabee,  in  the  swamp  and  jungle.  In  the  open  grounds 
the  hilly  provinceB  of  northern  and  western  the  palm  and  cocoanut^  the  banyan  tree,  man- 
Persia,  and  the  watered  slopes  of  the  moun-  goes,  plantains,  bananas,  guavas,  the  hazel  nut, 
tains,  yield  vegetable  productions  of  the  first  indigo,  maize,  cotton,  hemp,  sesamum,  and  a 
quality  and  of  rare  beauty.  The  climate  closely  countless  provision  of  the  most  gorgeously  ool- 
resembles  that  of  Spain.  The  tobacco  of  Sheeraz  ored  flowers,  make  up  the  general  idea  of  the 
is  unrivalled  for  ita  delicate  fragrance  through-  Indian  flora.  The  Ohineee  flora,  with  other 
out  all  the  East^  and  wheat,  maize,  oranges,  peculiarities,  ponesses  the  tea-plant,  whose  suo- 
pomegranates,  grow  in  perfection.  The  omer  cessfnl  cultivation  is  confined  at  present  to  the 
re^n  included  in  this  plateau  is  desert.,  not  re^^on'on  the  eastern  lowland,  between  the  80th 
trmy  the  desert  of  central  Asia,  destitute  of  all  and  88d  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Attempts 
vegetation,  but  only  producing  those  types  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  that  part 
whidi  tolerate  an  exceedingly  arid  soil  and  at-  of  the  Indian  region  which  most  resembles  its 
mosphere.  South  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  tibe  native  habitat;  but  although  it  has  beensuo- 
elhnatio  influences  present  the  same  general  cessful  in  Assam,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  enter- 
characteristics,  but  the  fertility  is  increieed  by  prise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
the  presence  of  greater  moisture.  The  vale  of  as  yet  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. — ^Asia  is 
Cashmere  in  iat.  84^  7',  at  an  altitude  of  5,818,  probably  the  original  habitet  of  all  the  domes- 
possesses  a  climate  which  passes  among  orien-  tic  animals  which  have  become  so  indispensa- 
tals  for  the  perfection  of  earthly  loveliness,  yet  bly  useful  to  mankind:  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
in  this  valley  from  December  to  March  snow  sheep,  the  dog,  the  camel.  Few  of  tiiese  species 
is  found  several  feet  in  depth.  The  productions  are  now  to  be  met,  even  in  Asia,  in  a  really 
of  Cashmere  include  every  variety  that  does  wild  stete.  The  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts, 
not  require  the  uniform  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  have  been  re- 
The  choicest  fruits  and  trees  of  Europe  are  here  nowned  from  the  earliest  ages  for  their  incom- 
Indigenous.  The  floating  gardens  of  Cashmere,  parable  horses.  Of  oxen,  there  are  4  distinct 
supported  by  the  thick  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  ^eoies :  the  Indian  ox  (boa  Indieusy,  remarka- 
are  objects  of  curious  interest.      The  great  bie  for  his  haundi,  and  held  sacred  by  the  Hin- 

{ilains  of  northern  India  are  the  balance  to  this  doos ;  the  yak  {m  grunnieng),  of  central  Asia, 
uxuriant  and  bounteous  nature,  and  the  burnt-  with  silky  tail,  used  for  military  standards  and 
up  plains  of  Sinde  and  Beleochistan  partake  fly-flaps ;  the  buf&lo  (bet  bubaku)^  a  huge  un- 
cf  the  desert  character  before  mentioned,  wieldy  and  ferocious  brute  in  his  wild  stote, 
The  great  Himalayan  chain  presents  distinct  but  docile,  though  somewhat  stupid,  when  do- 
zones  of  vegetebie  productions,  with  this  re-  mesticated ;  the  gayal  (bos  gi»bCBius%  of  Indo« 
markable  droumstence,  that  on  the  Thibetian  China.  Among  goats  the  Cashmere  vtaietj  ia 
side  (where,  notwithstanding  the  great  cold,  world-ftmous  for  the  silky  hair,  of  which  the 
the  absence  of  moisture  causes,  as  we  have  rare  shawls  are  made.  Of  sheepi,  the  £bt-tailed 
seen,  an  elevation  of  the  snow  line)  the  zone  of  Persian  breed  is  remarkable.  Dogs  of  all  kinds 
vegetation  rises  much  higher  than  on  tiie  south-  and  varieties  abound  in  Asia.  The  pariah  dog 
em  side.  Yon  Humboldt  tells  us  tiiat  ^^  tiie  of  Hindostan  does  the  duty  of  a  puhlio  scaven- 
cfaaracter  of  Himalayan  vegetation  is  expressed  ser,  and  another  breed  does  the  same  duty  at 
by  8  spedes  of  pine,  25  oaks,  4  birches,  2  kinds  Mecca.  The  Persian  greyhound,  and  the  great 
of  soutus  (the  wild  chestnut  tree  of  Cashmere,  mastiff  of  Thibet,  are  the  noblest  of  the  canine 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet),  7  maples,  species.  Among  the  camivora,  the  Bengal 
12  willows,  14  roses,  8  species  of  strawber^,  i  tiger  is  the  most  terrible,  and  a  singular  cxt" 
rhododendrons,  one  20  feet  high,  and  many  cumstance  is  narrated  of  this  animal,  that 
other  northern  forma.  Among  the  coni/^fne  the  during  summer  he  ranges  in  the  plaixis  be- 
pintu  deodara  (the  timber  of  the  gods)  is  nearly  yond  the  Himalaya.  The  elephant  and  the 
allied  to  pmus  eedrus.  Near  the  Umit  of  per-  rhinoceros  are  great  among  paohydermata. 
petual  snow  are  found  the  large  and  showy  The  musk  deer  is  a  remarkable  ruminant 
flowers  of  the  gentian  plants  swertias,  pamas-  confined  to  Asia.  Out  of  all  the  known  spe- 
rias.  peony,  and  tulip,  with  others  more  peculiar  des  of  anhnals,  4^  are  stated  to  belong  to  Asia) 
totne  Indian  Alps."  The  tropical  vegetation  at  and  of  these  288  are  peculiar  to  that  conti- 
the  foot  of  the  hills  is  found  at  a  considerable  nent — ^The  islands  of  Asia  indnde  the  £oorileS| 
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the  Japanese  tilaadfli  the  Loo  Ohok,  Formosa,  bedded  in  ioe,  and  preeerred  hy  natural  pro- 
tbe  Philippinefl^  Oeylon,  the  great  islands  of  the  oess,  in  all  tibe  perfection  of  their  or^^naX  form* 
equatorial  region,  Jara  and  Sumatra,  Borneo,  — ^If  we  torn  to  the  pages  of  bistoiy^  we  recoff- 
Oelebes,  the  Molnooas,  and  nomeroos  minor  nize  in  this  division  of  the  world  the  probable 
groups,  which  will  be  treated  under  their  re-  birthplace  of  mankind,  as  determined  inde- 
spectlve  titles.  The  islands  of  the  equatorial  pendentlj  of  revelation.  From  Asia  orig^ted 
region  are  distinguished  by  the  same  general  also  the  great  religious  movements  of  mankind; 
dutraoteristics  of  climate  and  natural  produo-  Pantheism  and  Buddhism;  the  Monotheism  of 
tipns.  One  pointy  in  reference  to  the  human  the  Jew,  with  its  obligation  to  extirpate  idola* 
variety  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  is  worthy  try ;  the  pure  and  benevolent  faith  of  the  Ohris- 
of  notice.  The  western  equatorial  islands,  con-  tian;  the  divine  unity  of  Mohammed,  witii  his 
tiguous  to  the  continent,  are  principally  inhab-  injunction  of  compulsory  acknowledgment  that 
ited  by  the  Malay  type.  In  the  great  island  of  there  is  but  one  Grod  and  that  Mohammed  is 
Papua,  though  not  at  an  extraordinary  distance  his  prophet  Northern  and  centiral  Asia  is  the 
from  the  ottier,  we  find  a  new  variety,  the  great  parent  hive  firom  which  swarms  have 
Papuan,  which  has  gradually  extended  itself  issued  to  root  up  the  ancient  landmarks  and 
over  the  great  Australian  continent  and  Aus-  overthrow  kingdoms.  Alaric,  Attila,  (}en|^is 
tralaaian  islands.  This  variety  is  by  some  Khan,  Tamerlane,  are  familiar  names,  but  how 
writers  erroneously  likened  to  tiie  negro  race ;  many  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history  I  Far 
but  tbe  diflference  is  marked  both  in  the  cranium  off  in  eastern  Asia  the  torrent  of  migrating 
and  fBidBl  outline,  and  in  peculiarities  of  the  nations  had  been  set  in  motion  centuries  before 
body  and  lower  limbs.  There  is  more  affinity  our  era.  The  earliest  known  is  "  the  attack  of 
with  the  Malay  than  the  negro.  To  the  cotton  the  Hiungnn  (a  Turkish  tribe),  on  the  fair-haired 
plant  and  the  sugar  cane  are  added  those  plants^  and  blue-eyeci  perhaps  Indo-Qermanic  popula- 
the  development  of  whose  aromatic  property  tionof  the  Usun,  dwelling  adjacent  to  the  Yueti 
requires  long-continued  dry  heat  Oiunamon,  Qet»  in  the  upper  valley  of  Hoaug  Ho  in  north- 
pepper,  ffinger,  nutmeg,  togetJbier  with  the  western  Ohina.  This  desdating  torrent  proceed- 
cocoa  palm,  the  bread-fruit,  sago,  papaw,  and  ing  from  the  great  wall  erected  against  the 
bttiana,  now  appear  in  all  the  vigor  and  lux-  Hiungnu  (214  B.  0.)  to  the  most  western  parts 
nrianoe  of  their  native  soil  and  atmosphere,  of  Europe,  moved  through  central  Asia  north 
The  carnivorous  animals  decrease  in  number  of  the  chain  of  the  HimflJaya."  Ana  was  the 
and  ferocity,  their  place  being  supplied  by  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Perrian,  and 
quadrumana  and  the  reptiles,  whose  venomous  Macedonian  empires,  the  mi^^tiest  of  antiquity 
powers  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  concentra-  except  the  Roman.  The  great  cities  of  Babylon, 
tion.  In  Papua  the  phalangers  appear  in  strong  Nineveh,  Susa,  Eobatana,  Peraepdia  Otesiphon, 
numbers,  the  marsupials  become  a  mwe  im-  Seleucia,  Palmyra,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
portant  class,  and  the  bird  of  paradise  is  a  mag-  I^re  ma.  Sidon,  with  others  e<][ually  memorable 
nificent  addition  to  the  feathered  tribes. — ^The  in  hi^ty,  keep  before  our  mmds  the  ancient 
mineral  wealth  of  Asia  consists  of  gold,  silver,  glories  of  Ariatic  power  and  dominion;  while 
and  copper,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  con-  in  after  ages  Bf^ad,  Bassorah,  Damascua 
tinent,  we  Ural  and  Altai  heing  particularly  Aleppo,  and  even  the  distant  Samarcand  and 
ridi  in  mineral  deposits.  Iron  is  found  in  aU  Balkh  in  the  wilds  of  central  Asia,  bespeak  the 
the  hiU  regions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  progress  of  civilization  and  intelligence.  What 
central  plateau.  Goal  is  found  in  Ohina,  in  does  not  mimkind  owe  to  Indian  sages  andChi- 
Turkev,  and  Japan.  In  India,  reins  of  coal  nesephOoeophers?  From  them  the  ancients  drew 
have  been  profitably  worked  for  many  years,  their  inspiration.  The  priests  of  On,  or  Heli- 
Mercury  is  found  m  Ohina,  Thibet,  tfapan,  opolis,  and  of  Thebes,  borrowed  the  secrets  of 
India,  and  Oeylon;  lead  in  Ohina,  in  the  Altai,  nature  from  India.  Pythagoras  and  the  Greeks 
Siam,  Japan,  Perria,  Arabia,  and  the  Taurus,  acknowledged  the  source  fr(»n  whence  their 
Of  precious  stones,  the  diamond  is  found  in  knowledge  sprang.  The  Macedonians,  victo- 
India  and  Siberia ;  rock  crystals  and  ametbvsts  rious  in  arms,  could  not  emulate  the  wisdom 
in  the  Altai,  Himalaya,  and  Ural ;  the  Jade  and  knowledge  of  the  Bramins*  From  Asia 
stone,  in  Toorkistan;  the  beryl  in  the  Baikal  proceeded  aU  the  science,  all  the  philosophy  of 
range  of  the  Altai ;  lapis-laznli  on  the  banks  antiquity,  whether  drawn  from  tne  long  cata- 
of  tiie  Oxus. — The  kaolin  clay  of  Janan  and  logueofiacts  recorded  by  the  sages  of  Ohaldea, 
Ohina  enables  those  nations  to  reach  their  un-  whose  duronolcgy  at  Babylon,  as  known  to 
attainable  perfection  in  porcelain  manuflscture.  Aristotie^  extended  back  to  2400  B.  0.,  or  drawn 
The  petroleum  of  the  Cfiiiq>ian,  the  asphaltum  from  the  lore  of  India  and  Ohina.  *^  In  the  early 
of  the  Dead  sea,  the  bitumen  of  the  Euphrates,  twilight  of  history  we  perceive  several  shining 
are  remarkable  productions.  Bock  salt  is  found  points  already  established  as  centres  of  civiliza- 
in  the  Ural,  and  the  Altai,  while  common  salt  is  tion,  radiating  simultaneously  toward  each  oth* 
fbnnd  on  the  surface  throughout  Asia.  The  er."  The  investigations  of  the  learned  Lepsius 
organic  remains  of  northern  Siberia  are  pecu-  have  discovered  drawiiun  and  inscriptions  in 
liarly  worthy  of  notice,  possessing  an  interest  the  Eg^tian  tombs  which  take  back  the  ej^och 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  mssils  of  the  geologist  of  a  consolidated  civilisation  in  Egypt  to  8400 
Animals  of  extinct  speoiee  have  been  found  im-  B.  0.    In  the  days  of  Abraham  a  longdom  in 
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all  Ua  politloal  proportions  is  anthenticated.  oriental  Asia,  and  like  the  borsting  of  some 
There  is  every  probabUity  that  this  civilisation  upland  lake  spread  its  overwhelming  waves  in 
was  drawn  from  the  fountain  head  of  intelli-  a  constantly  increasing  circuit  nntil  fiirther 
genoe  in  northern  India  or  China.  The  regular  progress  was  stayed  by  exhaustion.  This  extra- 
chronology  of  the  Chinese  goes  back  to  2700  ordinary  movement  overwhelmed  China,  India, 
B.  C,  or  1600  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  western  Ana,  and  the  conquering  tide  rolled 
Many  literary  monuments  of  the  18th  century,  on  as  &r  as  tibe  centre  of  Europe.  The  sangni- 
B.  O.,  remain,  and  in  the  12th,  TscheuM  records  nanr  battle  of  liegnitz,  in  which  Duke  Henry 
the  measorement  of  the  lengtii  of  the  solstitial  of  Silesia  fell  with  the  flower  of  Teuton  chival- 
shadow,  which  was  so  exact  that  Laplace  found  ry,  seems  to  have  stayed  the  course  of  this  tern- 
it  accordant  with  the  theory  of  the  alteration  ble  scourge.  The  Mongols,  on  the  announce- 
in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  In  the  present  ment  of  the  death  of  Grenghis,  retired,  but  their 
state  of  knowledge  as  to  Indian  records  and  an-  yoke  remained  firmly  fixed  on  Russia,  where  the 
tiquities,  the  history  cannot  be  established  Golden  Horde  held  swayformorethan  200  years, 
satisfiictorily  anterior  to  1200  B.  C,  but  some  In  Bagdad  they  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers  have  traced  out  a  period  Abbassides  and  the  office  of  the  Omra  al  Omrah. 
of  4000  years  B.  C.  The  great  era  <^  modem  The  caliph  Mustanser  made  a  vigorous  reeist- 
oriental  histoiy  dates  from  the  establishment  of  ance.  His  son  and  successor,  Mostassem,  led 
Mohammedanism  and  the  downfall  of  the  an  immense  army  against  the  invaders,  but  he 
Boman  and  Persian  empires.  A  second  epoch  fell  with  200,000  of  his  best  troops,  and  the 
may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  discovery  of  conqueror,  Hulaku,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne 
the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  of  the  caliphs.  At  the  same  epoch  the  Mongols 
this  IS  properly  only  the  inauguration  of  new  established  the  succession  of  Genghis  Khan  on 
commercial  relations  between  the  southern  the  throne  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
peninsula  of  India  and  the  European  powers,  hammed  Goree,  tiiereby  founding  tiie  Mongol 
The  rise  of  the  East  India  oompany  and  the  power  in  India.  (The  successors  of  Grenghis 
estaUiahment  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  were  subaequentiy  displaced  by  Tamerlane^s  de- 
form the  epoch  from  which,  in  all  probabilily,  aoendants.)  The  great  body  of  the  Monsols 
ftttore  historians  will  date  the  changes  in  themselves  embraced  Buddhism,  but  at  what 
southern  Asia.  The  introduction  and  propa*  period  is  uncertain,  but  probably  after  the  death 
cation  by  Mohammed  of  a  new  form  of  religious  of  Genghis.  The  Mongols  of  India  adopted  the 
Belief,  set  the  primitive,  vigorous,  and  highly  dominant  religion  of  northern  India,  in  which 
imaginative  inhabitants  of  (£e  Arabian  penin-  Mohammedanism  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
sulain  movement.  Passing  over  the  various  introduced  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee. 
dynasties  of  the  caliphate,  we  come  to  about  By  the  same  irruptive  movement,  the  native 
A.  D.  1000,  when  Sultan  Mahmoud,  a  Elhoraa-  dynastv  of  the  Chinese  was  displaced,  and  a 
san  chie^  having  subdued  Afghanistan  and  tibe  Mongol  Ime  of  sovereigns  set  up  in  their  stead, 
eastern  part  of  Persia,  made  Ghuznee  his  capi*  of  whom  Enblai  Ehui  was  tiie  first  and  ablest 
tal,  and  swore  that  he  would  make  an  annual  The  conquerors  made  no  attempt  beyond  grasp- 
campaign  into  India  for  the  establishment  ci  ing  the  supreme  rule.  The  immense  numerical 
Mohammedanism  and  the  extirpation  of  filolatry.  superiority  of  the  natives  compelled  the  invaders 
For  10  successive  years  he  crossed  the  Indus,  to  adopt  their  manners,  customs,  and  language, 
carried  his  conquering  arms  into  the  great  while  the  Chinese,  accustomed  to  a  despotism, 
peninsula,  penetrated  as  fur  as  Delhi ;  but  and  indifferent  to  a  change  of  masters,  remain- 
though  always  successful  in  his  forays,  he  ed  for  a  while  content  Hitherto  Asia  had 
achieved  no  permanent  settlement  Bjs  sno-  been  known  to  Europeans  only  through  the  in- 
oesBors  filled  the  throne  of  A^hanistan  until  formation  obtained  at  second  hand  by  the  Ye- 
1159,  when  Mohammed  Goree,  a  native  chief-'  netian  and  Genoese  traders  with  the  Levant 
tain,  expelled  the  dynasty  of  Mahmoud,  sue-  and  Egypt  The  productions  of  India  and  the 
oeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  carried  the  fiir  Eaat  found  their  way  to  Europe  by  the  Bed 
tide  of  ocmqnest  as  fkr  as  the  Ganges.  In  the  sea  and  Egypt,  or  by  the  Persian  gnlf^  connect- 
west  the  energy  of  Mohammedanism  was  dis-  ed  with  the  overland  caravan  routes  between 
played  in  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  sultans  Aleppo,  or  Damascus,  and  Bagdad.  An  inter- 
of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  T^bizond,  to  the  nal  caravan  route  had  been  established,  it  is 
forces  <^  the  crusaders,  and  the  active  har«  impossible  to  say  how  early,  between  Asia 
assing  war&re  which  they  maintained  after  the  Minor,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  an- 
oapture  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  dent  cities  of  Persia  and  Media.  The  Greeks 
and  the  western  princes  (Julv  15, 1009),  and  by  of  the  Macedonian  empire  carried  on  a  caravan 
which  they  finally  expelled  the  Christians  fit>m  trade  between  the  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Per- 
tfae  Holy  Land. — ^We  approach  a  period  from  sia,  and  north-western  India.  But  among  the 
which  tiie  modem  relations  of  Europe  with  fierce  tribes  of  Hyroania,  Aryana,  Gedbroaia, 
central  Asia,  India,  and  China,  may  be  said  to  and  the  other  districts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  prob- 
have  taken  their  first  commencement  In  1226  able  that  there  was  much  commercial  mter- 
another  of  the  mighty  migratory  movements  of  course. — ^In  the  middle  ages,  after  the  establish- 
nationa  took  place.  A  vast  human  flood,  under  ment  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  the  long- 
Geng^  £[han,  surged  in  from  the  plains  of  established  regular  lines  of  oommnnioation  be- 
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tween  the  Mediterranean  and  prineipal  eities  of  the  disoovery  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  hj 

Persia,  and,  by  means  d  the  Eaphrates  and  Bernardo  Diaz,  and  the  sea  passage  to  Incia  bj 

Tigris,  through  Bassorah  to  the  Persian  golf  and  Yasoo  da  Gama  in  the  15th  century.*— Before 

thence  to  the  ocean,  were  soon  adopted.    From  that  epoch,  however,  some  not  unimportant 

these  cities  not  only  was  an  inland  commerce  political  changes  had  taken   place  in  western 

carried  on  among  themselves,  but  from  Tehe-  Asia.    The  vast  Mongolian  empire  of  Gknghis 

ran,  by  way  of  Nishapoor,  Herat,  and  Oabool,  had,  after  a  few  generations,  crumbled  away, 

the  road  was  open  into  northern  India,  and  by  The  tribes  from  whom  the  gusids  of  the  throne 

way  of  Bokhara,    Samarcand,  Oashgar,  and  and  person  of  the  caliphs  had  been   diosen, 

Yarkand,  the  road  was  opened  to  the  Thibe-  driven  from  their  native  plains  by  U>e  Mongols, 

tian  plateau,  and  to  the  northern  declivities  of  had  assumed  the  position  of  independent  oon- 

the  Himalaya.    The  conquests  of  the  Mongols  querors,  and  had  founded  tiie  Ottoman  empire, 

of  the  Tartarian  steppes,  and  southern  Russia,  In  1299  Othman  led  his  fdlowers  into- the  an- 

were  also  the  means  of  creating  an  intercourse  dent  province  of  Bithynia,  nearly  opposite  By- 

in  that  direction.    The  conquests  of  the  sav-  zantium,  and  made  Broussa  his  cq>ital.    The 

age  tribes,  which  in  the  course  of  26  years  able  and  energetic  Amurath,  and  his  terrible 

had  penetrated  from  the  Chinese  wall  to  Ora-  son  Bf^azet,  soon   overran   the   provinces  <rf 

cow,  in  central  Europe,  and  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  crossing  into  Europe,  possesBed 

the  Mediterranean  in  western  Asia,  induced  a  themselves  of  the  Byzantian  provinces.    But  a 

feeling  of  terror  in  Ghristendom.    The  monks,  new  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  no  less  fearfdl  in 

John  di  Piano  Oar^ni,  and  Kioolss  Ascelin,  itsaccompaniments  than  the  former,  now  swept 

were  sent  to  Batu  Khan,  at  Kari^orum,  and  over  Asia.    Tamerlane  had  conceived  the  idea 

in  1248,  Rubruguis,  or  Ruysbroek,  a  Brabanter,  of  restoring  the  empire  of  G^ourhis.    Betting  hia 

was  sent  to  Mangu.  Khan,  the  successor  of  the  hordes  in  motion,  he  passed  like  an  avenging 

ffteX  Genghis.    These  men  were  sent  as  mis-  whirlwind  from  the  waU   of  China   to  the 

nonaries,  from  some  vague  hope  of  establishing  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  smiting   down 

friendly  relations  with  the  Mongolians,  and  even  and  crushing  every  nation  and  dynasty  which 

of  inducing  them  to  cooperate  witii  the  western  opposed  his  progress.    For  a  short  period  the 

S>wers  in  the  conquest  of  tiie  Mohammedans.  Mongol  and  Ottoman  Btood  fiEU)e  to  face.  But 
nbruguis  has  left  some  interesting  accounts  of  two  such  neighbors  could  not  long  remain 
the  Mongols,  and  of  their  capital.  In  fact,  quiescent.  Their  vast  forces  met  on  the  plains 
he  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  European  who  of  Angora  TA.  D.  1402),  to  contend  for  the 
has,  from  personal  knowledge,  given  any  ac-  empire  of  the  world.  The  forces  of  Biyaiet 
count  whatever  of  the  great  countries  which  are  said  to  have  numbered  600,000  fi^^ting 
the  ancients  distinguished  by  the  vague  name  men,  while  Tamerlane's  masses  were  still  more 
of  Scythia,  and  of  which  very  little  has  been  numerous.  Baiazet  suffered  a  most  complete 
gleaned  from  the  works  of  the  Arabian  geog-  overthrow,  and  was  himself  taken  prisoner, 
n^hers.  He  recosnized  the  identity  of  the  But  the  Ottoman  power,  though  shaken,  was 
Huns,  Bashkirs,  and  the  Hungarians,  with  the  not  broken.  The  vigor  of  Amurath  HI.  re- 
Fin,  or  Uralian  type.  He  foimd  Gothic  tribes  stored  it,  and  in  1468,  his  successor,  Moham- 
still  preserving  their  language  in  the  fastnesses  med  U.*rode  through  the  breach  into  Gonstan- 
of  the  Crimea.  Twenty-fi  ve  years  after  Rubm-  tinople,  after  one  c€  the  most  terrible  neges 
guis,  the  celebrated  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  also  and  valiant  defences  recorded  in  history.  Un- 
travelled  in  central  Asia  and  Mongolia.  He  re-  der  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (A.  D.  1620-^56), 
sided  for  a  period  at  the  court  of  ^ublai  Khan,  the  Ottoman  empire  reached  its  present  limits  in 
the  conqueror  of  Cliina,  by  whom  he  was  h^  Asia,  oompridng  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  the  country 
in  great  estimation.  He  was  employed  by  that  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  and  Arabia.  A  quarter  of 
sovereign  in  various  ways,  and  was  governor  of  a  century  after  the  permanent  establiuiment  of 
the  province  of  Kiang  Nan.  Marco  Polo  has  Mohammedanism  in  Constantinople,  Bernardo 
earned  the  reputation  of  the  Herodotus  of  the  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (A.  D. 
middle  ages,  and  from  him  we  have  an  admirable  1486).  Three  years  afterward,  Yasco  da  Gsma 
accountofcentralAsia,  China,  and  India,  the  cor-  arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
rectness  of  which,  though  once  doubted,  has  been  Da  Gama  made  an  allianoewith  the  r^ah  of 
amply  confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  Great  Calicut,  and  on  his  return,  Almeida  and  his  sue- 
part  is  derived  from  his  own  personal  recoUec-  cesser,  Albuquerque,  were  sent  out  and  formed 
tlons,  the  rest  from  compilation  and  informa-  Portuguese  settlements.  The  dty  of  Goa, 
tion,  in  which  it  is  thought  by  orientalists  that  which  had  belonged  to  thenjah  of  &e  Deccan, 
he  borrows  from  the  Chinese  writers,  especiallT  was  besieged  and  captured  (A.  D.  1610),  and 
the  travels  of  Hinan  Tsang,  a  Buddhist  pil-  became  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire 
grim  of  the  7th  century.  The  communications  in  the  East  At  this  period,  so  pregnant  with 
opened  with  central  Asia  by  the  spread  of  the  political  consequences  to  Asia,  China  was 
Mongol  empire  from  Moscow  to  the  eastern  m  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  dynasty^  which 
shores  of  Asia,  and  the  information  brought  to  had  been  estabUshed  in  1867  by  liie  extirpation 
Europe  by  Rnbrugms  and  Marco  Polo,  served  of  the  Tartar  descendants  of  Kublai  khan, 
to  increase  the  yearnings  for  participation  in  In  central  Asia  1^  empire  of  Tamerlane  had 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  thc^  East.    These  led  to  rapidly  broken  up.    The  thrones  of  Samarcand, 
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Ispahan,  Af^banktan,  and  Ehoraasan,  were  qoerqiie,  in  1607.  Aooordingly,  in  1622,  the 
filled  by  deaoendants  of  Genghis  or  Tamerlane.  Portogaese  were  driven  out,  and  Ormos  again 
Anamber  of  petty  chiefs  maintained  their  inde-  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Persians.  From 
pendenoe;  and  the  Uzbecks,  the  suoceasors  to  this  the  English,  however,  derived  no  immediate 
the  country  and  predatory  habits  of  tibe  Tnrka,  advantage.  In  1641  the  native  dynasty  of  the 
harassed  idl  the  territories  within  their  reaoh.  Chinese,  which  had  held  the  throne  of  Pekin 
At  the  same  point  of  time  in  which  Albuquerque  for  nearly  8  centuries,  was  terminated  by  the 
was  founding  European  dominion  in  India,  Baber,  rebeUion  of  the  mandarin  Listching,  and  the 
the  great  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  was  medi-  ICantchoo  Tartars  again  mled  the  vast  empire 
tating  the  restoration  of  his  ancestral  empire  in  of  China.  In  1640  the  settlement  of  Maoras 
northern  India,  and  had  already  commenced  was  founded  by  the  East  India  company ;  in 
that  career  of  action  and  enterprise  which  re-  1645  the  factory  which  formed  the  foundation 
suited  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  design,  of  Calcutta  was  established,  and  in  1 664-^5,  after 
In  Persia  the  first  of  the  Sufi  dynasty  had  just  a  contest  with  the  Portuguese,  they  succeeded 
ascended  the  throne :  the  promoter  of  those  re-  in  getting  possession  of  the  island  of  Bombay, 
ligious  differences  of  Soonnees  and  Sheeahs  The  condusion  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  and 
which  have  proved  tJie  source  of  irreconcilable  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centurv  was 
enmity  between  Turk  and  Persian.  The  Portu-  marked  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  Mahratta 
gueae  soon  extended  their  relations  with  the  powers,  a  confederation  of  Hindoo  chiefs  in 
inhabitants  and  princes  of  the  Deccan,  and  India.  At  the  same  period  the  English  East 
Albuquerque  directed  a  sncoessful  expedition  India  company,  which  had  been  unsuccessful 
against  Malacca,  where  he  received  the  submis*  as  a  trading  undertaking,  was  reorganized,  and 
sion  of  the  keys  of  Pegu  and  8iam.  He  also  in  1708  a  new  body  of  adventurers  was  formed, 
seized  Ormus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  admitted  to  a  participation  in  its  rights  and 
In  1618,  in  consequence  of  his  reports,  an  em-  privileges.  This  body  was  destined  before  the 
baai^  was  sent  to  China  which  was  well  re-  lapse  of  a  century  to  acquire  and  consolidate 
oeived ;  and  the  Portuguese,  having  been  for-  a  larger  and  more  powerful  empire  than  had 
tunate  enough  to  gain  the  &vor  of  Sie  court  of  ever  been  governed  by  the  Mogpils  in  India. 
Pekin  by  extirpating  a  band  of  pirates  that  in-  Other  European  trading  companies  beside  the 
lasted  the  coast,  permission  was  given  them  English  and  Portuguese  had  also  obtained  a 
to  settle  in  the  country,  and  Macao  was  assigned  footing  in  India.  The  Dutch,  after  their  eman- 
as  a  residence.  From  this  point  and  from  Goa  oipation  from  the  Spanish  dominion,  had  ap- 
they  directed  their  operations,  and  in  60  years  phed  all  their  energies  to  foreign  commerce 
were  masters  of  the  Spice  ialanda,  and  monopo-  and  to  the  formation  of  foreign  settlements. 
lized  the  whole  trade  of  the  eastern  ocean ;  In  this  they  had  been  eminently  successful. 
the  Moguls  themselves  purchasing  from  the  The  Frendi  under  the  fostering  care  of  Colbert 
Portuguese  the  prodnotiona  which  they  brought  sent  out  adventurers,  and  opened  a  direct  trade 
firom  more  distant  parts.  The  subjugation  of  with  the  Indies.  All  these  European  settle- 
northern  India  by  uxe  emperor  Baber  in  1627,  ments  entertained  the  deepest  jealousy  of  each 
and  a  auoceasion  of  able  princes,  Humaiyoun,  other,  and  self-defence,  both  from  each  other 
Akbar,  Jehangir,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurungzebe,  and  from  the  native  power,  compelled  them  to 
consolidated  tJbe  empire  of  the  Moguls  in  India,  keep  up  some  degree  of  military  force.  The 
Abbas  the  Great,  the  shah  of  Persia^  was  con-  Portuguese  indeed  were  under  the  dominion  of 
temporary  with  Aurungzebe,  and  raised  the  a  viceroy,  who  surrounded  himself  with  all  the 
Persian  empire  to  its  highest  pitch  of  modem  pomp  and  state  of  a  native  prince.  In  1716  a 
greatness,  while  the  vigorous  opposition  which  deputation  went  from  the  English  company  to 
he  maintained  against  the  power  of  the  Otto-  the  court  of  Delhi  in  reference  to  some  conces- 
mans,  compelled  them  to  turn  their  attention  dons.  It  happened  that  the  emperor  Ferok- 
to  their  eastern  territories.  Europe  owed  a  sheer,  the  great  grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  was 
respite  from  the  sultan's  conqnenng  arms,  seized  with  a  severe  illness.  Dr.  Hamilton,  a 
During  this  reign  a  battle  between  the  Persians  physician  to  the  company,  cured  the  emperor 
and  the  Usbecks  took  place  near  Herat,  in  of  his  malady,  which  nad  bafiled  the  skill,  or 
which  the  Usbeck  power  was  broken  and  rather  ignorance,  of  the  court  phydcian.  In 
Khorassan  relieved  fr^  their  incursions. — ^The  gratitude  the  emperor,  at  Dr.  Hamilton's  re- 
brilliant  successes  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  quest,  granted  permission  to  the  company  to 
inspired  adventurers  of  otiier  nations  with  purchase  87  townships  in  Bengal,  beside  other 
hopes  of  wealth.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year  valuable  privileges  which  laid  the  foundation 
1600  that  the  English  East  India  company  was  of  Calcutta's  future  greatness.  On  the  death 
formed,  and  in  1612  English  factories  were  es-  of  Aurungzebe  in  1707,  after  a  reign  of  48 
tablished  by  leave  of  the  native  autiiorities  at  years,  during  which  he  had  brought  tne  whole 
Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambay,  and  Gogo.  The  peninsula  under  his  power,  the  affiurs  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  adventurers  at  the  empire  had  rapidly  fallen  into  confusion.  The 
power  of  the  Portuguese  soon  induced  them  to  Manrattas  attained  great  power.  The  various 
join  with  Shah  Abbas  in  redu<nng  the  island  of  r^ahs  became  virtually  independent,  acknowl- 
Ormus,  which  had  been  in  poesession  of  the  edging  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  DelhL 
Portuguese  ever  since  its  sdznre  by  Albu-  The  disorders  which  the  finn  hand  of  the 
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Mogul  emperor  had  sappreflsed,  reappeared,  of  rain  when  the  daring  courage  and  military 
and  the  vast  territory  was  torn  to  pieces  genius  of  Robert  Clive  saved  the  settlements 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  position  of  af-  with  a  couple  of  hundred  Europeans  and  800 
furs  in  India  in  1750  is  thus  described  by  Sepoys.  He  attacked  and  carried  the  city  of 
an  eloquent  living  writer  :  **  A  series  of  Arcot^  which  he  held  against  the  utmost  efforts 
nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in  indolence  and  of  the  allies.  Dupleiz  was  not  a  soldier.  The 
debauchery,  sauntered  away  life  in  secluded  management  of  operaticms  in  the  field  was  left 
palaces,  chewing  bang,  fondling  concubines,  to  native  commanders.  Olive,  who  though  tied 
and  listening  to  buffoons.  A  series  of  ferocious  to  the  civil  service,  was,  as  a  contemporary  said, 
invaders  had  descended  throngh  the  western  ^^bom  a  soldier,^'  compelled  his  assailants  to 
passes,  to  prey  on  the  defenceless  wealth  of  raise  the  nege.  This  decided  the  fate  of  India. 
Hindostan.  A  Persian  conqueror  cros^  the  Once  launched  on  the  tide  of  victory,  the  policy 
Indus,  marched  through  the  gates  of  Delhi,  and  of  merest  expediency  prevented  the  company 
bore  away  in  triumph  those  treasures  of  which  from  retracing  their  eleps  or  refusing  the  ad* 
the  magnificence  had  astounded  Boe  and  vantage  proffered  by  circumstances.  In  a  few 
Bemier ;  the  peacock  throne  on  which  the  years  the  French  power  was  annihilated,  and 
richest  jewels  of  Golconda  had  been  dispos-  by  the  year  1760  a  partnership  of  traders  in 
ed  by  the  most  skilful  hands  of  Europe,  and  England  had  subdued  the  finest  provinces  of 
among  others  the  inestimable  '  mountain  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  aboun^ng 
light.*  The  Afghan  soon  followed  to  complete  in  manufEwturing  towns  possessed  of  an  im- 
the  work  of  devastation  which  the  Persian  menae  population  and  yielding  a  magnificent 
had  begun.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Rajpoots  revenue.  From  that  time  the  limits  of  the 
threw  off  the  Mussulman  yoke.  A  band  of  British  empire  in  India  have  gone  on  steadily, 
mercenary  soldiers  occnpiea  Rohilcund.  The  increasing  with  but  few  reverses.  Hyemali, 
Sikhs  ruled  on  the  Indus.  The  Jauts  spread  Tippoo  Saib,  and  theMahrattas,  were  the  great 
terror  along  the  Jumnah.  The  high  lands  enemies  which  they  had  to  meet  in  the  field, 
which  border  on  the  sea-coast  of  India  pour-  The  battles  of  Plassey  and  Assaye  told  the  8u« 
ed  forth  a  yet  more  formidable  race — a  race  periority  of  European  disdpline  against  irregu* 
which  was  long  the  terror  of  every  native    lar  forces,  however  brave. — ^Turning  from  tiie 

Sower,  and  which  yielded  only  i^r  many  progress  of  European  power  in  southern  Asia, 
esperate  and  doubtful  strn^les  to  Uie  fortune  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  north.  ^  We  have 
and  genius  of  England.  It  was  under  the  reign  dready  seen  that  on  the  first  invasion  of  the 
of  Aurungzebe  that  this  wild  class  of  plunderers  Mongols,  the  Russians  were  placed  under 
first  descended  from  the  mountains ;  and  soon  tribute  to  the  Golden  Horde.  After  Ivan  the 
after  his  death  every  corner  of  his  wide  empire  Terrible  had  rescued  the  nation  from  this  die* 
learned  to  tremble  at  the  mighty  name  of  the  graceful  servitude,  it  happened  that  a  Oossack 
Mahrattas.  Many  fertile  vicerovalties  were  chie^  Jermack,  having  been  arrested  and  con* 
entirely  subdued  by  them.  Their  dominions  denmed  to  death  for  his  crimes,  offered,  if  re- 
stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  leased,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Russia  into 
Their  captains  reigned  at  Poonah,  at  Gaulior,  Asia.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  and  Jer- 
in  Guzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore.  Kor  did  mack,  at  the  head  of  his  Oossacks,  invaded 
they,  though  they  had  become  great  sovereigns,  Sib^ia,  and  in  a  battle  fought  near  Tobolsk 
therefore  cease  to  be  freebooters.  They  still  re-  established  himselj^  and  gradually  brought  all 
tuned  the  predatory  habits  of  their  forefiEithers.  northern  Asia  under  Russian  supremacy.  The 
Every  region  that  was  not  subject  to  their  rule  comprehensive  intellect  of  Peter  the  Great  saw 
was  wasted  by  their  incursions."  In  1746,  war  the  means  of  extending  Russian  infiuenoe.  Ho 
having  broken  out  between  England  and  France,  navigated  the  Volga,  and  appreciated  the  usea  to 
Labonrdonnais,  the  French  governor  of  tiie  which  tiie  Oaspian  might  be  applied  m  Russian 
Mauritius,  conducted  an  expedition  against  relations  with  central  Asia.  An  alliance 
Madras,  the  chief  British  setUement  in  India,  was  formed  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  in 
which  capitulated  on  the  understanding  that  it  1722  Peter  led  an  army  through  the  passes  of 
should  be  ransomed.  Dupleix,  governor  of  the  the  Oaucasus  to  the  assistance  of  the  shah, 
French  settiement  of  Pondioherry,  had  other  against  the  Afghan  invaders.  The  footing  once 
views.  He  had  conceived  the  ambitious  scheme  obtained  in  central  Asia  by  the  Russians  has 
of  consolidating  the  states  of  Hindostan  into  never  been  relinquished.  By  open  war  or  un- 
one  mighty  empire,  of  which  he  himself  should  der  the  still  more  dimgerous  maak  of  friendship, 
be  the  prime  head  and  governor.  This  scheme  the  court  of  Russia  has  maintained  its  grasp 
involved  the  destruction  of  the  British  settie-  on  the  feeble  court  of  Teheran.  A  plot  was 
ments,  and  accordingly  at  the  instigation  of  the  even  concocted  with  Turkey,  the  hereditary 
natives  secretly  promoted  by  himself,  he  re-  enemy  of  Persia,  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
moved  the  English  authorities  and  proceeded  to  Persian  kingdom,  but  this  was  defeated  by  the 
carry  his  great  schemes  into  accomplishment,  sudden  vigor  and  enersy  of  the  usurper.  Nadir 
always  under  the  excuse  of  supporting  a  native  Shah,  who  for  a  briei  space  restored  die  wan- 
iocal  interest.  The  first  movements  of  the  ing  glories  of  the  Peraian  name,  and  passing  the 
French  and  their  native  allies  were  completely  Indus  pursued  a  career  oi  conquest  as  far  as 
successful.    English  interests  were  on  the  verge    Delhi.     During  the  return  of  his  army  laden 
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with    plunder,  be  was  murdered  hy  flome  Mongols    acknowledge    a  limited   allegiance 

mutineera,  and  again  the  Persian  empire  was  to  Ohina.    Thibet,  under  its  peculiar  priesir 

dismembered,  --Afghanistan  being  erected  into  government,  is  also   under  nominal   subjeo- 

an  independent  kingdom,  by  Ahmed,  one  of  tion  to  the  Ohinese.    The  only  really  inde- 

Nadir's  foUowera    Dnring  the  first  quarter  of  pendent  sovereign  in  independent  Tartary  is 

the  present  century  the  Mahratta  war  in  India  the  savage  and  sanguinary  despot  of  Bokhara, 

occupied  British  attention.    On  the  conclusion  The  pemnsula  of  Indo-Ohina  is  divided  into  the 

of  this  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  by  the  kingdoms  of  Bnrmah  and  Siam«    The  political 

remodelling  of  native  governments  was  sue*  inflaenoes  of  Asia  are   balanced   by  British 

oessfuliy    carried   on,    in  the  second  quarter  supremacy  in  the  south,  and  Russian  in  the 

the  war  with  China,  Afghanistan,  and  Sinde,  north.    The  2  great  powers  have  long  an<- 

haa  taJi^eii  place,  and  vast  extension  of  territory  tagonized  each  other  at  the  court  of  Persia, 

has  resulted!    Important  changes  will  no  doubt  the  key  |o  central  Asia  and   northern   In* 

followupon  the  suppression  of  the  great  Bengal  dia.     The   deserts   of  Zhiva,  long   thought 

rebellion  of  1857,  which  is  not  yet  concluded  impassable,  have  been  traversed  by  the  untiring 

aa  this  article  goes  to  press. — ^In  nortiiern  and  perseverance  of  Russian  generals ;  and  a  perma- 

central  Aaia  the  Russians  have  been  occupied  nent  footing  has  been  obtained  for  Russia  in 

during  the  present  century  in  organizing  the  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  and 

dec«]s  of  their  government,  and  fortifying  their  in  eastern  Persia  by  treaty  concluded  in  1857. 

in^nence  over  the  native  tribes,  espedally  in  In  China,  too,  Russian  influence  is  greater  tiian 

Persia  and  in  Mantchooria,  where  they  have  that  of  any  other  nation.    The  Chinese  vol- 

lately  taken  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  untarily  exclude  themselves  from  interest  in 

Amoor.    Permanent  routes  of  communication  Asiatic  politics ;   but  internal   wars  *  in  that 

have  been  established  between   Europe  and  kingdom  may  yet  produce  a  renewal  of  those 

Aoa,  both  by  land  and  water.    The  intelli-  tremendous  movements  which  we  have  seen 

gence  which  was  formerly  communicated  from  affect  the  remotest  borders  of  Europe.     In 

Europe  to  China  in  6  months,  more  frequently  the  west,  Turkey  holds  nominal  power  over 

a  year,  is   now  regularly  transmitted  every  Arabia ;  but  so  entirely  nominal  is  it,  that  she 

fortnight  and  occupies  2  months,  while  the  cannot  protect  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 

i^>dition  of  the  exclusive  trading  privileges  without  the  aid  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.    Her 

of  the  East  India  company,  has  opened  &e  influence,  therefore,  in  Asiatic  affairs,  is   a 

whoLe  south   of  Asia   to   the  commerce  of  cypher.    The  empire  of  the  east,  with  jdl  its 

the  world,  in  which  the  United  States  has  concatenation  of  high  interests  to  mankind, 

been   found  a  formidable   competitor.     The  lies  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 

political  distribution  of  Asia  is  preciselv  what  ASIA  MINOR.    See  Akatoua. 

might  have  been  expected  from  the  confignr-  ASIATIC  SOCIETIES.    See  Soonerr. 

ation?  of  the  surface,  and  the  natural  barriers  ASIMA60MT,  a  large  lake  in  Upper  Canada, 

to  internal  communication.     The  same  gen-  in  lat  48^  85'  N.  long.  85^  80';  length  12 

eral  political    outlines  which   have  obt<ained  miles;  average  breadth  8  miles;  it  discharges 

for  unknown  centuries,  still  obtiun— dynasties  into  Lake  Superior. 

have  risen  and  fallen,  conquerors  have  appeared  ASINARI,  Fbdsbico,  conte  de  Camerano, 

and  disappeared,  like  fiery  exhalations,  but  the  an  Italian  warrior  and  poet,  a  native  of  Asti  in 

general  political  divisions,  stamped  by  nature  Piedmont,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 

and  retained  by  the  unalterable  character  of  the  century.    His  tragedy  U  Taneredi  is  consider- 

people,  still  remain.    The  drainage  areas,  the  ed  one  of  the  best  Italian  tragedies.    It  was 

pla&s  and  lowlandsL  the  climatology,  which  first  published  under  the  title  of  6^tt7u2a^  and 

we  have  passed  in  brief  review,  have  deter*  erroneously  attributed  to  Torquato  Tasso. 

mined  the  permanent  kingdoms  and  empires  Gf  ASIOLI,  Bonifazio,  an  Italian  composer  of 

Aaia,  and  have  affixed  to  them  that  character  music,  bom  at  Corregio  about  the  year  1769. 

of  durability  which,  contrasted  with  Hie  mo*  As  a  boy  he  was  precocious,  and  at  8  years  of 

biUty  and  restlessness  of  the  West^  seems  to  age  composed  without  instruction.    In  179^ 

endue  all  things  eastern  with  a  perennial  and  amr  a  successM  career  in  Turin,  Venice,  ana 

unalterable  character.    The  Russian,  Chinese,  other  Italian  cities,  he  established  himself  in 

Indian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  dominions,  occupy  Milan,  aa  muncal  director  to  the  viceroy,  and 

the  mass  of  Asia.    Turkey  and  Persia  divide  remained  there  for  about  14  years.    He  was  a 

the  western  plateaus  of  Iran  and  Arabia.   The  good  melodist 

Indian  empire  occupies  the  plains  and  uplands  ASIRMINTAR,  an  active  volcano^  in  the  isl- 

of  Hind,  south  of  the  Himalaya  and  Hindoo  and  of  Onekotan,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of 

Xoosh.    The  Chinese  dominions  include  the  the  Koorile  islands,  lat.  49"^  40'  N.  long.  155^ 

alluvial  lands  of  China  proper,  with  a  part  of  8'  E. 

the  eastern  plateau,  while  Russia  rules  over  the  ASKELOF,  Johan  Kbistofbb,  a  Swedish 

Siberian   lowlands  and  a  great  part  of  the  journalist,  born  in  1787,  began  life  as  employee 

Maatchoo   tribes.     Central  Asia  is  under  no  in  the  public  service,  after  having  graduated  at 

government  worthy  of  being  so  called.     Of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Lund, 

the  roving  tribes,  the  Eirgheez  Tartars   are  In  the  Polyphem^  a  weekly  paper,  which  he 

in  process  of  absorption  by  the  Russiana.    The  founded   in    1809,  and   conducted  till  1812| 
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he  opposed  the  Gallio  tendency  of  the  so-  Rttdesheim,  of  600  inhabitants.  It  is  famons  for 
oalled  dassioal  or  aoademioal  school,  and  thus  the  wine  of  Asmannshausen,  one  of  the  best 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  nationalize  red  Rhenish  winee.  Some  Judges  prefer  it  to 
fiwedish  literature.  From  1812  to  1821  we  Burgundy.  Its  value  lasts  only  8  or  4  years, 
find  him  engaged  in  various  capadties  in  the  AJBMOD  JBUS,  or  Asmodi,  in  Hebrew  an  evil 
service  of  Sweden.  His  last  achievement  in  demon,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  later  Jewish 
the  latter  year  in  connection  with  a  convoy  of  writers.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  he  is  described 
com  to  Italy  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  He  was  as  murdering  the  7  husbands  of  Sarah,  one  af- 
oonnected  with  journalism  in  1816  and  1816  ter  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  he  has 
as  editor  of  the  Lifbet  oeh  Ddden,  and  in  the  been  &cetiously  termed  the  evil  spirit  of  mar- 
subsequent  year  as  conductor  of  a  political  pe-  riage,  or  the  demon  of  divorce.  In  the  Tsl- 
riodical,  in  which  he  had  Count  Sohwerin,  and  mud  he  is  called  the  prince  of  devils,  and  is 
other  eminent  public  men  for  coUaborators.  said  to  have  driven  King  Solomon  out  of  his 
His  editorial  fame  was,  however,  chiefly  due  to  kingdom.  Tobit  got  rid  of  him  by  prayer  and 
his  conduct  of  a  partisan  JoumaJ,  known  since  fasting.  Asmodflsus  is  the  hero  of  Le  Sage's 
1829  under  the  name  of  Soenska  Minerva^  novel  Le  diable  loUeux. 
which,  owing  to  his  intimacy  with  the  mem-  ASMONEANS,  a  family  of  kings  who  reigned 
bers  of  the  Swedish  calHnet,  contained  accurate  over  the  Jews  120  years.  From  the  hands  of 
and  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  mimsterial  the  Ptolemies  Jud»a  passed  ri98  B.  G.)  under 
movements,  and  of  political  affairs  generally,  the  rule  of  the  Syrian  kings,  m  the  person  of 
In  1840,  however,  when  a  new  ministry  uncon-  Antiochus  the  Great.  At  his  death  the  gov^ 
genial  to  AskelOf  ^s  royalistio  partisanship  came  emment  feU  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  And- 
into  office,  his  paper  lost  its  official  flavor.  ochus  Epiphanes.    The  intrigues  for  the  office 

ASKEW,  Anne,  whose  name  is  sometimes  of  the  high-priesthood  (in  consequence  of  the 

spelled  AsoouoH,  or  Asoitb,  an  Eufflish  Prot-  political  power  attached  to  it  by  ^e  elder 

estant  lady,  who  was  burned  at  Smitnfield,  July  Antiochus,  who  had  made  the  high  priest  pro- 

16, 1546.  She  was  a  native  of  lincolnshure,  and  curator  of  the  province)  resulted  in  a  populAr 

with  superior  intellectnal  culture,  had  read  and  insurrection.  This  so  incensed  Antiochus  Epipb- 

Btudied  the  Scriptures,  and  espoused  the  reform-  anes,  that  he  resolved  on  crushing  this  poli- 

ed  opinions.    Her  husband,  named  Kyme,  was  tico-religions  importance  of  the  Jewish  prov- 

a  strong  Catholic,  and  turned  her  out  of  doors,  ince.    He  therefore  not  only  put  down  the 

She  went  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separation,  insurrection  with  great  slaughter,  but,  as  a  more 

and  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  queen.  Oath-  complete   demolition   of  the   insurrectionary 

arine  Parr,  and  many  of  the  court  hidies.    Her  cause,  <nxlered  that  the  Jews  should  change 

denial  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ's  their  monotheistic  worship  and  address  suppU- 

body  in  the  eucharist  caused  her  arrest  and  cations  and  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Olympus, 

committal  to  prison.    When  examined  before  whose  statue  he  had  caused  to  be  set  up  dn  the 

the  lord  chancellor  Wriothedey,  Bonner,  bish*  altar  in  the  temple.    This  offence  to  the  re- 

op  of  London,  and  the  lord-mayor  of  that  city,  ligious  sentiments  of  the  people  was  too  great, 

she  was  asked.  Whether  the  priests  cannot  make  and  a  violent  popular  resistance,  headed  by 

the  body  of  Christ?    She  answered,  **I  have  Mattathias,  great  grandson  of  Acononeus,  was 

read  that  God  made  man,  but  that  man  can  the  result.    Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Asmo- 

make  God  I  have  never  yet  read."    Tet  Bur*  nean  dynasty,  though,  in  die  person  of  Matta- 

net  says,  that  after  much  pains  she  signed  a  re-  thias  and  his  4  elder  sons,  it  is  styled  the  Mao- 

cantation  acknowledging  that  the  natural  body  cabsdan  dynasty,  while  the  Asmonean  proper  is 

of  Christ  was  present  in  the  sacrament  after  oonsadered  as  commencing  in  Jonathan,  his  6th 

the  consecration,  whether  the  officiating  priest  son,  because  under  him  first,  in  consequence  d 

were  a  man  of  holy  or  of  evil  life.  Hwrecanta-  an  alliance  witJi  Rome,  did  the  province  of 

tion  did  not  save  her.    She  was  recommitted  Judflsae^joy  an  established  independence  of  the 

to  Newgate,  and  asked  to  disclose  who  were  Syrian  power.    The  Asmonean  authority  de- 

her  correspondents  at  court    She  refused  to  soended  through  a  sncceeuon  of  kings,  who 

reply,  and  was  racked  in  the  presence  of  the  ruled  with  greater  or  less  success,  to  Hyroanus 

lord  chancellor,  but  wOuld  disclose   nothing.  II.    He  was  supplanted  by  Herod  the  Great, 

Her  fortitude  probably  saved  the  life  of  the  who  had  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the  &vor 

queen.    As  she  was  not  able  to  stand  after  the  of  Ceeittr,  tiiat  he  received  the  appointment  to 

torture  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  stdce,  Judoa  as  a  Roman  province.    At  once  to  pacafy 

and  suffered  along  with  four  others.    She  un-  and  destroy  the  Aononean  dynasty,  he  married 

derwent  this  last  trial  with  the  same  courage  as  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  of  HyrcanuS)  and 

the  former.  appointed  Ari^bulus  III.,  who  would  have 

ASLAK,  or  Ajbohani,  or  Aslaki,  the  name  been  the  Asmonean  heir,  high  priest    Soon 

g*ven  to  the  Dutch  dollar  in  most  parts  of  the  after,  fearing  the  influence  of  Aristobulus,  he 

svant  Theword  is  of  Turkish  origin  and  signi-  caused  him  to  be  drowned,  and  so  ended  (85 

fies  a  lion,  which  is  the  figure  stamped  on  this  B.  0.)  the  Asmonean  Une,  and  Judiea  passed 

coin.  under  the  Roman  power.    Josephus  gives  a 

ASMANNSHAUSEN,  a  village  on  the  Rhine  lengthened  account  of  this  political  period.    It 

in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  tiie  borough  of  is  also  narrated  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
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Haocabees.    The  Jews  enjoyed  much  prosperity  power  of  throwipg  it  into  a  oataleptio  state, 

under  the  Asmonean  reign.  during  which  it  is  as  rigid  and  immovable  as  a 

ASOPUS,  the  god  of  the  rirer  Asopns  in  wand.    The  passage  of  Pliny  is  as  follows: 

Peloponnesos,  was  a  son  of  Ooeanns,  or  Kep-  *'  The  neok  of  the  asp  is  capable  of  distension, 

tone.    He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  and  the  only  remedy  against  the  bite  is  the  im- 

of  another  river^deity,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons  mediate  amputation  of  the  wounded  part.    This 

and  20  daughters.  animal,  otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  haa  a 

ASP,  a  name  giren  to  more  than  one  species  sentiment,  or  rather  a  kind  of  affisction,  truly 

of  the  veoomons  serpents.    By  naturalists,  it  is  wonderful.    It  never  lives  alone,  the  male  and 

confined  to  the  wipera  omhs,  which  is  a  native  female  being  constantly  found  together ;  and  if 

of  the  European  Alps.   The  historical  asp,  with  one  happens  to  be  killed,  the  other  seeks  with 

which  Cleopatra  is  believed  to  have  destroyed  the  utmost  fury  to  avenge  its  death.    It  knows 

herself^  after  the  death  of  Antony —  and  selects  the  destroyer  from  among  crowds, 

DellberatA  morte  fcrodor.  **  ^«^«!f »  ^^  ^^  ^"^  distaUMS,  JUimounte 

BmviB  libarniB  scUicet  inyideiis  every  Obstacle,  and  can  only  be  deprivea  of  its 

Privau  deduct  wperbo,  revenge  by  the  most  speedy  flight,  or  the  inter- 

NonhwniiiBmuUer.tpimnpho-  vention  of  some  rapid^iv^."    Nor  wiU  it  be 

is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  eercutes  altogether  well  for  modem  philosophers,  or  for 

HoMelquiatii,   From  many  circumstances,  how-  those  modems  who  deem  it  phUosophy  to  deny 

ever,  and  more  ^ecially  from  the  description  whatsoever  they  do  not  understaud,  too  much 

of  Pliny,  it  is  evident  that  the  asp  of  the  Bo-  to  ridicule  the  statement  of  the  old  naturalist. 

man  writers,  generally-~and  it  is,  therefore,  to  Kot  only  because  it  is  at  least  worth  the  while 

be  presumed  the  asp  of  Oleopatra — ^is  the  com-  to  investigate,  before  discussing,  the  truth  of  a 

mon  and  celebrated  Egyptian  species,  the  naia  story  which  has  endured  nnchanged  for  nearly 

hajej  el  haj&y  haje  Ttasohery  of  the  modem  Arabs.  18  centuries,  and  which  exists,  in  the  same 

"•  This  deadly  reptile,  which  is  a  dose  congener  form,  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world, 

of  the  terrible  nAg  of  the  Hindoos,  naia  Mpu-  but  because  stories  of  old  writers,  long  held  in 

JtoftCy  the  cobradi  oapello  of  the  Ajsiatic  Portu-  contempt  as  fables,  have  often  been  proved  to 

guese,  was  chosen  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  be  most  true ;  and  because — ^more  pertinently 

the  emblem  of  the  good  deity,  Cneph^  and  as  — some  strange  facts  have  recently  come  to 

tihe  mark  of  regal  dignity.    The  front  of  the  light  concerning  the  manner  in  which  serpents 

tiara  of  the  minority  of  the  statues  of  the  Egyp-  will  instinctivdy  find  the  way  to  the  place 

tian  deities  and  kings,  is  adorned  with  this  ser-  where  their  mates  have  been  killed,  and  of  the 

pent,  and  Devon's  figure,  with  the  forepart  unnatural  affection  whic^  they  retain  for  their 

erect  and  the  wood  expanded,  represents  it  carcasses.     The   el  haje^  naia  haje,  or  haje 

nearly  as  it  appears  on  the  sculptured  stone."  naseher,  is  of  a  dark  and  greenish  hue  marked 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  nftg  is  still  worshipped  with  brownish,  is  hooded  Hke  the  cobra,  when 

in  some  of  the  temples  in  India,  where  the  it  expands  itself  in  rage,  but  wants  the  peculiar 

Hindoos  believe  that,  in  sagacity  and  the  ma-  mark  on  the  back  of  tibe  neck  which  character- 

lidons  tenacity  with  which  this  serpent  treas-  izes  the  Asiatic  species,  and  which  has  been 

ores  up  a  wrong  to  avenge  it,  it  is  in  nowise  compared  to  a  pair  of  spectades.    It  varies  in 

inferior  to  a  man.    This  would  alone  be  enough  length  from  3  to  5  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  dead^- 

to  identify  the  sacred  naia  of  Egypt  with  l£e  liest  serpents  known.    The  bite  produces  acute 

saered  nig  of  Hindostan ;  particularly  when  it  local  pain  in  the  first  instance ;  then  a  sense  of 

is  remembered  that  very  strong  reasons  exist  deadly  sickness;  after  which  the  sufferer  falls 

for  bdieving  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  into  a  comatose  state,  with  convulsive  fits,  each 

Egyptians  and  the  modem  Hindoos  to  be  almost,  less  violent  than  the  preceding  one.    In  the 

if  not  identically,  the  same.    In  proof  of  which,  last  of  these  he  dies,  usually  not  many  minutes 

it  mi^  be  adduced  that  the  Hindoos  of  Sir  David  after  being  strack ;  although  that  must  in  some 

Baurd's  army,  who  landed  from  the  Persian  degree  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tissue 

flulf  to  oodperate  with  Abercrombie  against  wounded.    Owing  to  the  almost  instantaneous 

Napoleon's  lieutenants,  when  they  behdd  the  disperdon  of  the  poison  through  the  blood,  it  is 

colossal  idols  of  the  ruined  Egyptian  shrines  at  not  beheved  that  excision  could  be  of  the 

Tentyra  and  Thebes,  acknowledged  them  for  slightest  utility;  nor  is  there  any  certain  anti- 

iheir  own  gods,  and  worshipped  them.    The  dote  known,  agdnst  the  deadh"  fluid,  when  once 

description  of  Pliny,  however,  while  it  identi-  introduced  into  the  veins.    When  she  was  bent 

fiee  the  asp  of  the  Roman  writers  unmistaka-  on  dying,  Cleopatra  could  scarcdy  have  found  a 

hiy  with  the  hooded  el  haje,  is  doubly  curious  surer  or  more  pdnless  agent, 

as  referring  to  the  story  of  its  tenacious  memo-  ASPARAGUS  (Gr.  mrapatra'a^  to  tear),  a  ge- 

ry  and  treasuring  up  of  wrong ;  which  belief  nns  of  perennial  plants,  deriving  their  name 

has,  therefore,  continued  unchcmged  since  his  from  the  prickles  with  which  some  of  its  spe- 

day,  perhi^  ainoe  the  day  when  the  magicians  des  are  furnished,  bdonging  to  the  natural  or- 

of  Pharaoh  converted  their  serpents  into  rods  der  of  the  liUacem,  to  the  sub-order  of  the  09- 

before  Moses — a  trick  resembling  which  is  still  paragea,  and  differing  only  in  the  fruit  from  the 

played  with  this  very  asp,  by  the  serpent-  asphodelem*    The  genus  is  distinguished  by  tn- 

duurmera  of  the  present  time,  who  have  the  berous  root-stocks^  branching  stems^  thread- 
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like  leaves,  Jointed  pedicels,  a  6-parted  peri-       A8PASIA,  bom  in  Mtletaa,  was  a  daughter 

anth,  small  greenish-yellow  or  white  flowers,  of  Axiochos,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

and  a  spherical  berry.    It  embraces  26  species,  women  in  tiie  most  brilliant  times  of  Athens 

many  of  which  become  hardy  shrubs,  and  dimb  and  Greece.    She  united  to  beauty  and  womanly 

with  their  spiny  branches  as  if  by  tendrils.    A  grace  a  great  and  varied  culture  of  mind,  and 

fewof  tiiem  are  common  in  the  East  Indies,  was  devoted  to  politics  and  oratory.    Her  house 

and  around  the  Mediterranean ;  most  of  them  in  Athens  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  moat 

are  rare  and  of  little  Importance,  and  none  are  prominent  and  gifted  men.    Socrates  visited 

natives  of  this  country.    Of  the  wild  species,  her  often,  and  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Socrates 

the  most  widely  spread  are  the  actUifoUus  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Aspasia  the  beautiful 

the  Mus^  the  needle-leaved,  and  the  white,  the  obituary  speech  made  before  Menexenos.    It 

former  of  which  is  common  in  France.  Spain,  is  said  that  she  taught  Pericles  the  art  of 

Barbary,  and  the  Levant;  the  latter  is  found  in  oratory.    A  deep  and  unshaken  love  united 

the  same  countries,  France  excepted,  and  is  both.    When  Perides  was  surnamed  the  Olym- 

remarkable  for  its  white  andflexuous  boughs  in  pian  Zeus,  Aapasia  was  called  Hera,    finally, 

the  midst  of  its  green  and  caducous  leaves ;  and  Pericles  separated  from  his  wife  and  espoused 

the  young  shoots  of  both  of  them  are  eaten  by  Aspasia.    The  enemies  of  Pericles,  and  above 

the  Arabs  and  Moors.    But  much  the  beet  known  all  Aristophanes,  accused  her  ci  having  instigar 

member  of  the  genus  is  the  officinalUy  the  com-  ted  by  her  influence  the  war  with  the  Samiana 

mon  or  garden  asparagus,  esteemed  as  a  delicate  and  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Plutarch  denies 

oulinary  herb  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  this,  and  Thucydides  does  not  mention  her 

Greeks,  and  now  cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  name  in  connection  with  the  subject.     The 

gardens  of  Europe  and  America.    It  is  thought  opponents  of  Perides  publidy  accused  Aspaaia 

to  be  native  both  on  the  ^ores  of  England  and  of  contempt  toward  the  goda.    Perides  defend* 

in  rocky  and  sterile  districts  in  Europe  and  ed  her  before  the  Judges  and  won  her  canae. 

Asia,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  full  devdop-  He  had  a  eon  by  her,  and  after  his  death 

ment,  is  an  elegant  plant,  from  8  to  4  feet  high,  Aapasia  married  Lysides,  a  catde  dealer,  who^ 

with  numerous  branches  loaded  with  fine  ana  by  her  iifluenoe,  soon  became  a  very  eminent 

delicate  leaves,  and  covered  with  small,  green-  man  in  Athens.   In  antiquity  her  name  was  used 

ish-yellow,  bell-shaped,    and   ahnost  solitary  to  describe  the  most  diarming  women.    But  as 

flowers.    The  asparagus  served  upon  the  table  in  Athens  foreign  born  women  were  almost 

is  the  youDg  and  tender  shoots  of  tne  plant,  cut  outlawed,  and  their  diildren,  even  if  bom  in 

when  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  lawftd  marriage,  were  considered  as  illegitimate, 

prior  to  ramification.    It  loves  a  dry,  deep,  and  Aspasia  is  often  induded  in  the  number  of 

powerfully  manured  soil,  and  is  raised  from  celebrated  courtesans. 

seeds  either  planted  in  seed-beds  in  the  spring       ASPASIE  (Oableicioblli),  bom  in  1772,  eze- 

and  transplanted  the  next  year,  or  planted  at  cuted  in  1795,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the 

first  where  they  are  to  remain.     During  the  terrible  women  of  tlie  French  reign  of  terror, 

first  2  years  the  young  heads  should  not  be  out;  She  was  believed  to  have  been  in  a  lunatic 

half  of  them  may  be  cut  in  the  third,  and  after  asylum,  almost  from  her  diildhood  up  to  the 

that  the  full  crop.    The  supply  will  begin  to  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  when 

diminish  after  10  or  12  years.    The  beds  for  ahe  effected  her  escape  and  took  an  active  part 

asparagus  are  usually  about  4  feet  broad^  and  in  the  exciting  events  of  the  day.   When  a  ram- 

should  be  manured  and  trenched  at  least  2|  feet  ine  desolated  Paris,  and  added  its  horrors  to  the 

deep.    The  plants  are  in  rows  about  a  foot  other  horrors  of  that  blood-stained  era»  Aapai^ 

apart,  and  are  thinned  out  till  they  atand  about  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  scarcity  waa  arti- 

6  inches  from   each  other   in  the  row,  and  ficially  proauced,  in  order  to  atarve  the  people, 

in  growing,  a  duster  of  heads  branch  from  She  yearned  for  vengeance,  and,  after  naving 

each  root.    The  crop  may  be  reaped  as  often  aa  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  assassinate 

it  appears,  being  cut  from  a  little  below  the  sur-  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  temporary  president  of  the 

face  of  the  ground,  vet  the  plant  degenerates  convention,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  author 

by  being  cut  late  m  the   season.    The  bed  of  the  famine,  she  put  herself  on  the  1st  Prai- 

ahould  be  annually,  in  the  autumn,  replenished  rial,  1795,  brandishing  a  knife  in  her  hand,  at 

with  manure,  dug  in  between  the  rows  aa  the  head  of  the  infhriated  women  who  invaded 

deeply  as  possible  without  ii^uring  the  roots,  the  hall  of  the  convention.    They  fired  upon  liie 

and  covered  with  pulverized  manure,  sea- weed,  deputv  F^raud,  and  as  he  made  an  effort  to  raise 

or  other  litter  during  the  winter,  as  a  protection  himself  fh>m  the  ground  upon  which  he  had 

from  the  f^ost.    Asparagus  is  easily  forced  by  been  thrown  by  the  ball,  Aspaaie  rushed  fcro* 

the  use  of  hot-beds,  but  the  process  of  trans-  ciously  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  smashing 

planting  always  injures  or  destroys  the  roots,  his  head  with  her  wooden  shoes,  the  savage 

and  i^  instead  of  transplanting,  the  bed  be  cov-  shouts  and  frantic  dieers  of  the  other  women 

ered  and  the  trenches  filled  with  hot  dung,  making   the   bewildering   exdtement  of  the 

which  mode  is  sufficient  to  forward  the  crop  fiendish  scene  perfactly  appalling.    She  next 

one  or  two  weeks,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  pounced  with  her  knife  upon  Oambonlas,  whoae 

the  plants  time  to  rest,  and  recover  in  the  later  esci^P^  trom  her  murderous  attack  was  almost 

part  of  the  season.  miraculous.    She  waa  arrested,  aentenoed,  and 
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executed  on  the  goiUotiiie  on  the  24th  Prairial,  Bisamberg,  oelebrated  for  the  2  dajs*  terrible 
1795.  8he  obst&ntelj  refused  to  disclose  the  fighting  ^tween  the  French  and  Anstrians,  on 
name  of  any  of  the  other  women,  never  lost  May  21  and  22, 1809,  as^  the  first  defeat  of  the 
even  for  a  single  moment  her  prond,  cool  self-  emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  here  beaten  and 
poesessionf  and  expressed  to  the  last  her  regret  forced  to  retreat  by  the  archduke  Charles. — In 
that  Boisqr  d'Anslas  and  Oambonlas  had  es-  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  Napoleon,  with 
caped  with  their  lives.  The  facts  of  her  life,  the  grand  army,  had  made  his  way  through  the 
as  recorded  by  history,  do  not  reveal  any  thing  Tyrol,  up  the  rivers  Inn  and  Iser ;  had  defeated 
to  warrant  the  plea  of  insanity,  which  was  set  the  archduke  at  EckmQhl ;  forced  him  across 
up  npon  the  popular  belief  that  she  had  been  the  Danube,  into  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  at 
an  inmate  of  a  lunatio  asylum.  She  comes  Ribbon,  which  he  took  by  assaidt,  thus  inter- 
before  ns  as  a  fanatical  woman,  whose  passions  posing  betwe^i  the  Austrian  army  and  capital ; 
being  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  and  wen,  detaching  Davoust  with  40,000  men 
excitement  of  the  times,  degenerated  into  a  to  amuse  the  imperial  general,  had  descended 
sanguinary  fliry.  She  was  only  28  at  the  time  the  Danube,  and  made  himself  master  of  Vien- 
of  her  death.  na;  while  from  the  Italian  side  his  lieutenants, 

ASPECT,  an  astrological  term,  occasionally  Eugene  Beauhamois,  and  Hacdonald,  were  ad- 
used  in  astronomy,  defined  by  Kepler  as  **  the  vancing  victoriously  through  Dalmatia,  Cami- 
an^e  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  stars  meetine  ola.  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Muhr,  in  which 
on  the  earth,  whereby  their  good  or  bad  Jellachich  was  severely  defeated,  to  Join  their 
inflaence  is  measured."  oommander.    In  the  mean  time,  the  archduke 

ASPEN,  a  species  of  the  great  gewaa  poptdui  Charles,  who  since  his  defeat  at  Eckmahl  had 

(arft^|M|ptt2iX^^8P^^^P^^l^<'pl<^^7  ^^^  movlnff  slowly  down  the  river,  on  the 
the  Romans)  or  poplar,  of  the  &milya9ii^ta<;Mr  northern  siae,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to 
(katkin-bearers) Juss.,  diacia  octaniria  L.  ament  fight  at  advantage  and  rescue  the  empire  under 
<7liiidrio,  scales  lacerate,  perianth  turbinate,  the  walls  of  the  capital  itself,  took  post  with 
obliqne,  entire,  anthers  8  to  80;  female  fiower;  his  army  on  the  Bisamberg,  over  against  the 
stigma  4  den,  capsule  superior,  2  celled,  2  island  of  Lobau,  and  another  sm^er  islet, 
valvedy  many-seeded ;  seeds  pappons.  The  which  here  divide  the  Danube  into  4  channels. 
aspen  beloi^  to  Lindley's  order  iUtMutm  (wil*  — ^The  archduke  was  at  the  head  of  100,00C/ 
lows)*  Of  about  40  species  of  po^uB^  belongs  men,  and  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
ing  to  Europe  and  North  America,  the  aspen  joined  by  his  brother,  the  archduke  John,  with 
ftarniahes  8,  viz. :  P.  ttMiuk^  leaf-lobes  much  40,000  more,  which  would  have  been  raised  to 
developed,  teeth  distant,  smooth  on  both  sides,  60,000,  had  that  prince  effected  his  junction,  as 
petioles  long,  vertically  compressed,  hence  trem-  he  was  explicitly  ordered  to  do,  with  Kolow- 
bling  in  the  fointest  breeze ;  bark  gray  or  rat  at  Lintz,  and  which  would  have  occupied 
greenish ;  roots  trailing  in  long  shoots ;  easily  a  most  commanding  position  in  the  rear  of  Na- 
propagated,  especially  in  sandy  soil;  wood  poleon,  and  on  the  pnncipal  line  of  his  commu- 
whtte,  soft,  employed  for  small  ntensilS)  bum-  nications. — It  was  i^'apoleon^s  object,  who  had 
ing  rapidly  with  little  heat;  the  bark  contains  concentrated  under  his  own  orders  80,000  ad- 
tannin  ;  indigenous  in  Europe.  P.  trmnuldidet^  mirable  soldiers  ready  to  take  the  field,  indud- 
indigenoua  in  North  America ;  resembles  the  ing  the  imperial  guard  and  the  reserve  cavalry 
preceding,  but  its  leaves  are  smaller,  saborbicn-  of  Bessi&res,  to  cross  the  Danube  and  give  bat- 
ute,  abruptly  acuminate^  serrulate,  pubescent  tie  to  the  archduke,  in  the  hope  of  crushing 
md  ^andulouB  at  the  margin;  wood  lights  used  hhn  before  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements. 
sometimes  for  summer  hats;  west  of  the  Missis-  To  this  intent  he  bridged  the  river  from  the 
flippi  in  scanty  groups,  in  narrow  valleys,  near  right  bank  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  with  a  stmc- 
sprinss^  it  is  smaller  than  in  the  north  and  tnre  of  most  solid  materiaLs,  supported  on  68 
middM  states,  where  it  grows  to  about  20  feet  large  boats  and  9  huge  rafts,  and  from  Lobau  to 
P»grmndidmtata  (^e  American  large  aspen),  the  MarchfieldL  midway  between  the  villages  of 
leaves  oval-acuminate,  nneauaDy  and  sinuouslv  Aspem  and  Essling,  with  a  slighter  fabric  of 
great-toothedy  almoet  glandless.  smooth  on  bom  pontoons ;  and  on  me  morning  of  the  21st  be- 
ssto^  TLQons  when  young;  barx  smooth,  green*  gan  to  pass  his  troops  across,  with  the  utmost 
ish,  unbroken ;  rare  in  the  middle  states.  All  alacrity  and  diligence.  The  Austrian  command- 
speoee  of  popvikM  contain  more  or  less  of  the  er,  from  his  mountain  position,  perceived  the 
febrifdge  alkaloid  called  salidne.  The  buds  of  rashness  of  the  manoeuvre,  by  wnich  the  em- 
many  are  coated  over  with  a  balsamic  resinous  peror  was  pushing  his  vast  host  across  a  wide 
matter,  especiaUy  thb  P.  laUafm^m^  or  tacama-  and  n^id  river,  by  means  of  a  ringle  bridge. 
hua  of  Siberia  and  Canada,  and  eofndieam  which  could  only  admit  of  a  slow  and  gradual 
(balm  of  Gilead).  defiling  of  the  men  of  all  arms,  over  its  long 
ASPERN  and  Essuho^  a  town  and  village  and  narrow  causeway,  difficult  to  cavalry,  yet 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  the  former  more  difficult  to  artillery ;  and  which,  in  case 
about  half  a  league,  the  latter  abont  2  leagues  of  his  bemg  forced  to  retreat,  scarcely  offered  a 
below  Vienna,  situi^ed  on  the  great  meadowy  possibility  of  saving  the  army ;  and  perceiving 
plain  of  the  Ifarohfield,  extending  from  the  it,  resolved  at  once  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
river  to  the  wooded  mountain  heights  of  the  portnnity  of  crushing  half  the  French  host  on 
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the  northern  bank,  while  the  rest  of  the  armj  by  renewed  attacks  on  the  two  dispnted  yfi- 
was  either  in  the  acl  of  passing,  or  on  the  lages ;  Essling  was  carried  by  the  imperialisU, 
soathem  side.  Sending  orders  to  Kolowrat  and  Aspem  retaken  by  the  French.  jBoth  yiI- 
Nordman,  and  the  other  officers  in  command  lages  were  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting  all 
np  the  river,  to  prepare  boats  laden  with  heavy  day  long,  and  both  were  taken  and  reteken  sev- 
materials  and  combnstibles  for  the  destruction  of  eral  times  with  the  bayonet,  but  at  last  re- 
the  bridges,  when  the  time  should  arrive^  the  mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Anstrians,  who,  in 
archduke  kept  his  great  army  out  of  sight,  the  evening,  advanced  their  artillery  beyond 
ordering  his  cavalry  and  outposts  only  to  make  both  places,  and  actually  crossed  their  fire  upon 
a  nominal  resistance,  and  then  to  fall  back  be-  the  rear  of  the  French.  But  during  these 
fore  the  advance  of  the  French,  which  was  led  bloody  conflicts.  Napoleon,  who  was  relieved 
by  Massena;  nntil  at  12  o'clock  the  movement  by  his  vast  accession  of  forces  from  the  neces- 
of  the  enemy  was  sufficiently  developed,  above  sity  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  had  recourse  to 
40,000  French  being  already  on  the  northern  his  favorite  manceuvre  of  an  overwhehnhig  at- 
shore — ^to  justify  his  assuming  the  initiative. —  tack  on  the  centre.  At  the  head  of  a  huge 
At  that  hour,  descending  from  the  wooded  column  of  above  20,000  infantry,  with  200  can- 
heights  of  the  Bisamberg,  with  80,000  men,  of  non  preceding  th^n,  and  a  tremendous  cavahy 
whom  14,000  were  splendid  cavalry,  and  288  force  in  their  rear,  he  launched  Lannes  and 
cannons,  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  ene-  Oudinot  directly  on  the  Austrian  centre,  where 
my,  making  the  2  villages  of  Aspem  and  Ess-  the  lines  appeared  the  weakest,  between  the 
lipg,  on  Napoleon's  flan^  the  principal  points  left  of  Hohenzollem  and  the  right  of  Rosen- 
of  his  attack;  the  central  ^ace  between  tiiese  berg.  At  first,  this  tremendous  attack  seemed 
2  strong  places,  which  were  built  of  stone,  with  to  bo  perfectly  sucoessfhl;  the  Austrian  lines 
garden  walls  and  many  enclosures,  was  occu-  were  forced ;  a  huse  ga]^  made  between  Rosen- 
pied  by  the  tremendous  Austrian  batteries,  berg  and  HohenzoUem,  mto  whidi  the  cavalry 
guarded  chiefly  by  cavalry,  with  Hohenzollem's  burst  with  appalling  ftiry,  and  cut  their  way 
infantry  in  reserve  in  the  rear.  The  fighting  clear  through  to  the  reserves  of  the  prince  of 
on  both  the  flapk  attacks  was  terrific,  and  the  Reuss,  far  m  the  rear ;  and  already  the  cry 
fdry  of  the  assaults  and  obstinacy  of  the  de-  went  abroad,  that  the  battle  was  lost;  but  the 
fence  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war.  archduke  Charles  was  equal  to  the  emergency; 
Both  villages  were  taken  and  retaken  several  the  reserve  grenadiers  were  brought  up  at 
times,  and  so  terribly  did  the  Austrian  artillery  doable  quick  time,  and  formed  in  a  checker  of 
devastate  the  French  lines,  that  Napoleon  or-  squares;  the  numerous  dragoons  of  prince 
dered  a  grand  charge  of  cavalry  to  take  the  Lichtenstein  came  gallm>ing  up  behmd  them, 
batteries,  if  possible.  The  superb  Fr^ich  and,  with  the  colors  of  Zach's  corps  in  his  own 
cuirassiers  of  the  guard  charged  with  their  hand,  the  gallant  prince  restored  the  battle. — 
usual  impetuous  valor,  routed  the  Austrian  The  terrific  column  of  Lannee  could  advance  no 
horse,  and  would  have  carried  the  guns,  but  further,  but  halting,  began  to  exchange  volleys 
that  they  were  hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  in-  with  the  squares,  and,  unable  to  deploy,  was 
fJEmtry  formed  in  squares,  which,  as  at  Waterloo  cruised  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  bat- 
fliterward,  defied  all  attempts  to  break  their  teries,  playing  on  it  at  half  musket  shot  In 
impenetrable  formation,  and  at  last  defeated  the  vain  the  cavs&y  charged  home  on  i^e  bayonets 
horse,  and  compelled  tiiem  to  retire,  shattered  of  the  squares,  for  not  a  square  wavered  or  was 
and  decimated,  into  their  own  linea  In  the  broken ;  and,  at  length,  the  Austrian  dragoons 
mean  time,  Aspem  was  taken  by  the  imperial-  of  the  reserve,  coming  up  with  loud  Bhout& 
ists,  their  centre  was  gradually  but  irresistibly  charged  the  cuirassiers  in  their  turn,  routed 
gaining  ground,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  devotion  them,  and  drove  them  in  confiision  back  upon 
of  the  cuirassiers,  wno  charged  again  and  again  their  infantry,  and  completed  the  disoroBr. 
with  constantly  diminishing  numbers,  and  who  Immediately  after  this  repulse,  Hohenzollem 
alone  prevented  the  French  lines  fh>m  being  broke  through  the  French  lines  on  the  right  <ji 
broken  through. — Night  brought  a  brief  cessa-  ^e  centre  with  0  Hungarian  reffinients  of 
tion  of  the  strife ;  but  the  French  had  sufiPered  grenadiers,  and  carried  all  before  him,  even 
a  decided  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle ;  their  left  to  the  rear  of  Essling,  which,  with  Aspem, 
flank  was  turned,  their  centre  forced  back  were  both  carried  finally  by  the  imperialists, 
almost  to  the  bridges ;  and  although  Essling,  on  From  these  villages,  as  the  Austrian  centre  was 
their  right,  had  been  defended  by  the  gsJlantry  now  driving  (dl  before  it,  in  spite  of  the  unpar- 
of  Lannes,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  Austrians^  allded  exertions  of  the  F^noh  army,  which 
who  slept  on  their  arms  among  the  French  was  now  in  ftdl  retreat  to  the  island  of  Lobao, 
dead,  waiting  only  the  return  of  light  to  renew  the  Austrian  batteries  crossed  their  fire,  with 
their  offensive  operations. — ^During  the  whole  fatal  effect,  on  the  bridges,  every  shot  telling  on 
night,  however,  fresh  forces  were  defiling  across  the  crowded  masses  of  men  and  horses. — ^Mean- 
the  bridffes,  and  debouching  upon  the  March-  while,  to  augment  the  perils  of  the  French,  the 
field,  and  at  daybreak,  after  all  the  losses  of  the  bridge  connecting  the  island  with  the  soutnem 

S receding  day.  Napoleon  had  Ml  70,000  men  in  shore  was  broken  by  the  Austrian  fireboats  and 

ne,  while  Davoust  was  beginning  to  cross  over  rafts,  and  all  escape  from  the  island  was  ren- 

at  the  head  of  80,000  more.    The  battle  began  dered,  for  the  moment)  imposuble.    Still,  with 
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unexampled  firmnefls  the  rear-gottd  of  the  Jodna  and  is  found  floating  npoQ  its  heavy  ea^ 
French  held  the  Anstrians  in  check,  until,  at  Hne  waters.  In  the  West  India  islands  it  is 
midnight,  the  last  of  the  enemj  having  with-  often  met  with,  hat  most  frequently  the  hita- 
drawn  from  the  field  of  hattle  into  the  ishmd,  men  is  in  the  hqaid  form  called  petrolenm. 
the  thunder  of  the  Austrian  batteries  ceased,  The  ancients  made  much  use  of  this  substance 
and  the  exhausted  artillerists  fell  asleep  beside  as  a  cement,  and  many  rarieties  of  it  are  well 
their  guns,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  that  un-  adapted  for  this  use.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
(paralleled  and  glorious  day. — Seven  thousand  were  built  with  it  It  was  also  used  in  embalm- 
fVench  were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle  by  ing,  probably  dissolved  in  naphtha  and  injected 
the  victors;  29,798  were  carried,  wounded  and  into  the  hollow  parts  of  the  body.  At  present 
prisoners,  into  Vienna.  Lannes  and  St.  Hilaire  it  is  employed  with  sand  and  gravel  for  making 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  payements  and  roo&  impervious  to  water ;  and 
afterward.  On  the  side  of  the  imperialists,  87  also  as  an  ingredient  for  the  varnishes,  called 
superior  officers,  and  4,200  privates,  were  japans.  Dr.  Ure  recommends  it  very  highly 
killed ;  beside  16,800  wounded.  But  &e  victo-  for  concrete £c>r  walks — ^but  its  want  of  uniform- 
ry,  gained  under  the  very  walls,  and  almost  Ity  of  composition  and  uncertain  supjdy  in  this 
within  sight  of  the  capital,  was  complete;  the  country  will  probably  prevent  its  taking  the 
enemy,  broken,  defeated,  and  dispirited,  were  place  of  coal-tar,  which  though  very  likely  in- 
cooped  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  island  of  ferior  to  some  qualities  of  asphaltum.  is  adapt- 
Loban,  and,  had  the  archduke  John,  in  obedi-  ed  to  moat  of  its  uses.  The  subject  is  farther 
ence  to  his  orders,  made  his  appearance  in  the  treated  under  Bituiibh.  A  patent  for  making 
tear  of  t)ie  French  with  60,000  freeh  men,  on  a  lubricating  oil  from  asphaltum,  like  that  ob* 
the  morning  following  the  defeat  of  Aspern,  it  tained  fix>m  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  has  re- 
were  difficult  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  cently  been  obtained  in  England  by  Dr.  Simpson 
the  result — ^But  1h  apoleon^s  time  had  not  yet  (who  first  applied  chloroform  as  an  ansssthetio 
arrived,  and  the  nations  were  yet  doomed  to  agent),  of  Edinburgh  and  Prof.  W.  Thompson, 
suffer  4  years  longer,  before  the  final  downfall  of  Belfast.  The  a^haltum  according  to  the  in- 
of  the  military  colossus  should  restore  them  to  vention  is  first  distilled  at  a  temperature  a  little 
their  lost  freedom,  by  the  fields  of  Leipsio  and  below  that  of  ared  heat  This  produces  a  thick 
Waterloo.  liquid,  which  is  again  distilled  at  the  same  tem- 
ASPHALTITES.  See  Dead  Sea.  perature.  The  second  distillation  brings  over  a 
ASPHALTUM,  also  called  mineral  pitch,  more  limpid  liquid-*a  fine  residuum  of  charcoal 
compact  bitumen,  and  Jews'  pitch,  the  last  beingleftin  the  retort  This  oily  liquid  is  subject- 
name  given  it  from  its  abundatice  in  the  ed  to  stirring  oragitationina  wooden  vessel  with 
lake  Asphaltites  or  Dead  sea  of  Judsoa.  It  about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  add. 
is  one  of  the  series  of  substances  resulting  from  A  large  proportion  of  the  impurities  unites  with 
the  changes  which  vegetable  matters  buried  the  acid,  iftid  when  allowed  to  settle,  DaUstothe 
in  the  earth  have  undergone.  It  is  more  bitu-  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  clear  liquid  is  then 
minona  than  the  coals,  and  when  pure  is  of  the  drawn  off,  and  agitated  with  a  caustic  alkali  or 
consistence  of  resin — ^but  this  varies  with  the  mixture  of  quiddime  and  chalk,  allowed  to  set- 
temperature  and  with  the  amount  of  liquid  tie  and  the  clear  drawn  off.  The  resultant  oil 
bitumen  or  petroleum,  which  may  be  mixed  is  then  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  before, 
with  it,  holding  the  more  solid  asphaltum  in  and  antin  with  the  alkali  or  chalk,  allowing 
solution.  It  is,  moreover,  often  intermixed  with  time  wfcer  each  operation  for  the  impurities  to 
stony  substances,  and  is  even  known  to  contain  settle.  When  the  oQ  has  become  a  pale  yel- 
80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Pureasphal-  low  color,  it  is  put  into  an  iron  retort  and 
turn  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  dissolves  out  distilled  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  about  one- 
of  it  about  6  per  cent  of  a  resinous  substance,  third  of  the  quantity  comes  over  as  naphtha, 
and  ether  takes  up  20  per  cent  of  another  resLo,  The  heat  is  then  elevated,  when  the  remainder 
that  is  not  affected  by  the  alcohol  It  yields  comes  over  (leaving  but  a  small  residuum  of 
also  a  volatile  oil.  The  remainder  is  a  sub-  oharcoalX  Bnd  is  an  oil  nearly  limpid.  It  is  not 
stance  named  by  H.  Boussingault,  (u^aUenef  equal  to  many  other  oils  for  luDrioation,  but 
the  composition  of  which  is  Oao  Hie,  O3.  one  part  of  sperm  oil  mixed  with  nine  parts  of 
Asphaltum  bums  readily  with  a  red  smoky  it  makes  a  cheap  and  good  oil  for  machinery, 
fiame,  and  leaves  no  ashes  except  those  due  to  As  vast  quantities  of  oil  are  now  employed  for 
its  impurities.  It  is  but  little  if  at  aU  heavier  lubrication,  and  as  the  demand  for  it  must 
than  water ;  its  color  is  black  and  dark  brown,  increase  with  the  progress  of  machinery  of  all 
and  does  not  soil  the  fingers.  It  melts  at  a  tern-  kinds,  a  knowledge  of  every  new  source  from 
perature  of  boiling  water,  and  consequently  is  which  a  supply  can  be  obtained  is  of  no  small 
unfit  for  use  as  fue^  and  cannot  be  economicaDy  importanoe. 

used  for  gas.  Most  of  the  geological  forma*  ASPHALTUM,  Asitifioial,  a  preparation  of 
tions  contain  it,  but  it  is  particularly  common  coal  tar  boiled  to  expel  the  volatile  oils^ 
in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  calcareous  and  which  hold  it  In  solution,  and  the  water  it  con- 
sandy  strata.  In  the  primary  rocks  it  is  found  tains.  This  is  then  mixed,  in  its  condition  of 
only  in  small  veins.  It  is  obtained  in  large  boiling  pitdi,  with  broken  stones  limestone  is 
quantitlea  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea,  m  the  l^t),  and  finally  it  is  run  into  moulds 
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upon  ft  large  table,  which  b  divided  into  com-  sad  palflatkni  are,  however,  io  intimatelj  eon- 
partmente  to  give  it  the  form  of  blocks ;  or  it  nocted  with  each  other  in  the  continuance  of 
18  applied  at  once  to  its  use  as  a  covering  for  life,  and  in  the  most  improved  methods  of  re- 
roots,  bridges,  &c  The  volatile  oils  may  be  storing  animation  after  temporary  anffocation 
collected  and  saved,  but  they  are  commonly  by  hanging,  drowning,  freezing,  inhaliiig  noz- 
allowed  to  escape.  Two  barrels  hold  about  ions  vapors,  and  by  other  accidental  causes  of 
1,000  pounds  of  tar;  and  in  boiling  this  asphyxia,  tnat  no  real  inconvenience  occurs 
quantity  one-fourth,  or  260  pounds,  is  lost^  of  from  the  apparent  misapplication  of  the  words 
which  about  210  pounds  is  essential  oil,  and  50  cessation  of  the  pulse,  to  the  more  prominent 
pounds  is  water.  The  remainder  is  fatty  pitch,  correlative,  sn^nded  respiration. — ^The  prompt 
As  the  oils  are  valuable  for  the  preparation  of  and  most  appropriate  means  of  restoring  life,  in 
varnishes  and  lamp-black,  and  lubricating  ma^  cases  of  temporary  asphyxia,  have  called  forth 
chinery,  and  may  be  nsed  for  adding  to  the  some  most  excellent  remarks  fi*om  learned  men, 
illuminating  ^wer  of  gas  by  passing  it  over  of  late,  and  caused  the  modes  of  treatment  for- 
their  surface,  it  seems  that  more  attention  might  merly  adopted  to  be  modified  with  much  ad» 
well  be  given  to  its  preservation.  The  use  of  vantage.  Not  to  dwell  on  by-gone  methods, 
asphaltum  for  cement  will  be  found  more  fully  we  may  give  at  once  an  outline  of  the  scientiflo 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Bitumen.  views  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  with  his  remarks 
ASPHODEL  {atphodelwiy,  a  genus  of  pe-  on  the  customair  modes  of  treatment,  and  his 
rennial  plants  embracing  sevenu  ornamental  reasons  for  supplanting  them.  The  method  he 
species,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  liliaeecB^  proposes  is  termed  the  '*  Beady  Method  in  Aa- 
and  to  the  sub-order  (uphodelea.  The  name  is  phyxia,"  because  no  apparatus  of  any  kind  is 
of  Greek  derivation,  implying  the  peerless  or  required.  *^  The  main  indications  are  to  renew 
kingly  flower,  and  the  asphodels  have  long  been  inspiration,  and  improve  the  circulation ;  the 
among  the  favorite  ornaments  of  the  garden,  means  are  physiological,  and  physical.  All  ob« 
They  are  all  natives  of  the  old  world,  and  are  structions  of  the  glottis  bemg  removed  by  plac- 
found  abundantly  in  the  sunny  districts  of  ing  the  p&tient  in  the  prone  position,  i  e,  witii 
Greece,  Sicily,  Asia,  and  Barbary.  The  genus  the  fiice  to  the  ground,  in  which  position  any 
comprises  12  species,  all  of  which  have  a  bul-  fluids  and  the  tongue  itself  Call  forward,  our 
bous  root,  erect  undivided  stem,  long  leaves,  flrst  effort  is  to  excite  respiration,  physiologi- 
and  showy  flowers  arranged  in  dusters,  which  cally ;  should  tiiis  fail,  our  second  is  to  imitate 
in  most  of  the  species  are  spikes.  The  hUeuBj  the  acts  of  respiration,  mechanically.  Our  next 
or  common  ydlow  species,  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  object  is  to  ttideavor  to  improve  the  circuli^ 
European  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced  tion,  which  is  done  by  promoting  the  flow  of 
ftom  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  venous  blood,  and  to  restore  warmth  in  the 
branchless,  about  2^  feet  in  height,  has  scatter-  limbs.  Here,  ag^un,  as  we  proceed,  we  must 
ed,  and  almost  piliform  leaves  sheathing  the  revert  to  the  physiological  principle  of  exciting 
stock,  and  flowers  of  a  beantiflil  golden  y^ow.  respiration  from  time  to  time.  All  these  indi« 
It  blossoms  during  6  weeks  in  mid-summer,  cations  are  effected  by  the  following  short 
The  roTnatuti  or  white  and  branched  asphodel,  rules: 
has  a  naked  stem  with  ramifications  near  the      i.  Tw,t  the  Mtient  iMtantiy,  on  the  spot,  in  the  open 

snmmit,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  spike  air,  fteelj  ezpoebg  the  fluse,  neok,  ud  ehest,  to  the  bn«n» 

of  wMte  8Ur-8haped  flowers  haWng  their  petab  *^^^  ^JJ  ^'^I^Z^^  .id  «d  fcr  .rtW-  <* 

streaked  with  purple.    This  is  the  fieunous  herb  dothin^  blankets,  ik 

which  Homer  describes  as   growing   in  the  pj^  ^       '•  ^  «^  ***  S'^e.  with        wriet 

meads  of  Elysium.    The  ancients  had  a  super-  ^^„  the  fordiSd.  ^VB^u^  wd  thTtongne  iMt,  then 

Stition  that  the  manes  of  the  dead  were  nour-  AU  forward,  and  leare  the  entnmee  into  the  windpipe  five^) 

ished  upon  its  roots,  and  they  therefore  planted      >•  m-    *v     ^i  ^  1?^  ^'^^^^K?**V^        ,       « 

iT:     .r*^    .  Tl     V     ■!"" -""''/  uuw^wM.Tj  t/iAuuou        ^  Tarathe  patient  slightlr  on  his  side:  apply annlt  or 

It  m  the  nei^borhood  of  sepulchres,  and  made  other  irritant  fo  the  noetrile:  and  daah  ooid  water  on  the 

it  sacred  to  Proserpine.     It  still  covers  the  hills  Iho^preTiouely  rubbed  hriaklyuntU  it  l»w«rm. 

and  vaUeys  of  old  Apulia,  where  it  fumishee      "^^•"^''TLl'filX^J^Ji^l^ 

nourishment  to  the  sheep.    The  aUnis,  or  up-      &  Beplaoe  the  patient  on  hie  fMo. 

right  asptodel,  differs  from  the  preceding  by  .  ,U^,?«^'M^ok'Sl~„SS%i',ai5r^ 

havmg  a  branchless  stem,  and  also  by  havmg  these  meaenres  deliberately,  effldentiy,  and  penewinglT, 

its  flowers  a  little  smaller  and  nearer  together.  ^"*««>  **««  ^  ^f  minute,  only,  (ma  nnmharof  thondo 

Tu^  ^4.1.^.  «v^^;^  ^f  .•n.v^;!^!  -«*  .v.»Zu  1..--  moTements  per  minute  agreee  with  the  natural  order  of  re^ 

Ihe  other  species  of  asphodel  are  much  less  spiratoir  thorade  dUataSons  and  eontnotiona,  eorrespond* 

frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  than  the  3  pre-  ^  ^tn  adow  morement  of  the  heart,  aTencinff  some* 

ncUitrttr  tMng  leas  than  lixty  pultationa  per  minute,  ana  thereibra 

"^^_-__-_  .     ^^  .    M.        ^  ,      -     ,  ™«n»  <*n«  attention.)    The  rationale  of  the   operation  ii 

ASPHYXIA   (Gr.    oir^vf  m,   formed  of  the  this :  When  the  patient  reposes  on  the  thorax,  this  canity  is 

lary  or  a  final  suspension  of  the  motion  of  mor^and  inspiration  is  fkeiutated. 

the   heart,  and   the  pulsadon  of  the   arteries.        7*  when  the  prone  poeltion  is  rssomed,  make  eqnabW 

The  word  is  commonly  allied  to  enffocatiois  ^t!§''^L'^SS^t\^^i:^^t.^SS^J^ 

or  the  cessation  of  breathing,  irrespective  of  menta  escplration,  the  seoond  oommences  inspiration.) 

the  motioa  of  the  he«i^  which  may  contlane      ^  con«^iuSSf:^2SS;S1S;Sfi.S^^S;«d.wia. 

some  time  after  respiration  ceases. — ^Besoiration  a  Unn  pratsore  and  with  enei^,  using  hanufcer^eft,  dio. 
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f.  s«piMeiii«  p«ti6iit*Bw«td»Uiiitt  bj  iuchothwcoT-  disproportloiiately  to  tlie  rapidity  of  the  re- 

J?A^:i??r':iSSSt:^iS^^^^  muKoircmation.    On  thToth^  hand,  if  In 

prweed  to  the  fifth  rule.  the  asphyxiated   we   ezoite   the   oircnlation, 

10.  Let  the  wiL^of^SSfiSXped  brtokiy  with  withont  slmnltaneondy  and  proportionately  in> 

the  binSC  or                               ■»ppe«  w™*"/  w»m  ^Q^j^g  ^^  regpiTEtory  moYementB,  we  destroy 

iL  Let  ooid  water  be  dashed  briekij  «n  the  •Dx4wa,pre«  the   patient  by  oarbonio  add,  formed  in  the 

Tioaaly  rubbed  df7  aad  wann.  ^j^,„,8^  of  that  ciTOulation,  and  nneliu^nated  by 

The  measoree  formerly  recommended  by  the  respiration.  This  statemwt  leads  to  the  proper 
medical  profession,  and  now  rejected  by  those  sameot  of  these  observations,  i.  6,  the  rationale 
who  agree  with  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  are,  removal  of  the  ii^nrions  and  ffttal  tendency  of  the  warm 
of  the  patient,  as  involving  dangerons  loes  of  bath,  in  asphyxia,  for  it  is  injurious,  and  has, 
time;  the  bellows,  or  any  mrdng  instroment;  donbtiesB,  of  itsd^  proved  uital  in  cases  in 
and,  the  warm  bath,  as  positively  iiyurioas;  which  the  patient,  without  it,  would  havespon- 
galvanism,  and  the  inhaling  of  oxygen,  as  nse-  taneoosly  recovered.  In  sacha  case,  it  is  snre- 
leas.  *^  The  inhalation  of  dilate  pure  ammonia  ly  not  less  essential  to  the  progress  of  science, 
has  in  it  more  of  nromise."— For  the  treatment  and  the  medical  art,  to  remove  error  than 
of  still-bom  ehiloren,  excitement  of  the  skin,  to  establisJi  tmth.  Warmth  is  so  obviously  a 
the  altemate  cool  and  hot  bath  (the  cool  tern-  stimulus,  and  a  stimulus  is  so  apparently  re^ 
perature  being  60%  and  the  hot  100°  of  Fah«  quired  for  a  patient  taken  out  of  the  cold  war 
xenheitX  postaral  respiration,  as  explained  ter,  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  that  in  recommend- 
above,  and  rubbing  with  nressure  upwards,  are  ing  the  warm  bath,  we  seem  to  be  addrearinir 
the  remedies  approved  bv  practical  success,  ourselves  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and 
As  many  practitioners  stiu  think  well  of  the  it  was  a  step  in  advance  to  entertain  a  doubt  on 
wsnn  bath,  as  a  means  of  resuscitation,  we  the  subject  But  when  we  begin  to  experi- 
eannot  do  better  than  give  the  rationale  of  l^e  ment,  we  learn  that  an  animal  deprived  of 
fital  tendency  of  the  warm  bath  in  asphyxia,  respiration  by  being  submerged  under  water. 
There  is  a  physiologicid  relation  between  the  lives  longer  in  cool  water  than  in  warm  water, 
ciraolAtion  and  the  respiration,  any  deviation  and  learn  to  consider  whether,  in  fact,  coolness  is 
from  which,  in  dther  direction,  is  of  a  &tai  not  more  favorable  to  life  in  the  asphyxiated 
tendencv.  In  the  oourse  of  the  systemic  (not  from  submersicm,  than  warmth.  We  recall  to 
the  puunonic)  drculationi  carbonic  add  is  mind,  too,  tiiat  animals  bear  abstractiim  of  res* 
fonned ;  in  respiration,  the  oxygen  necessary  piration  in  proportion  to  their  coolness.  The 
for  the  fcNrmadoQ  of  this  carbonio  add  is  sap-  hibemant  animals,  and  the  batraohian  tribes, 
plied,  and  the  carbonic  aeid^  so  formed,  is  will  scarcely  drown  at  alL  If  a  kitten  be  first 
evolved  from  the  system. — ^Theimmediatebaiie-  coole^  or  if  it  be  immersed  in  cool  water, 
fhl  effeots  of  the  suspension  of  respiration  arise  it  will  not  drown  so  soon  as  it  would  do 
from  the  privation  of  oxygen,  and  from  the  re-  if  submerged  at  its  ordinary  temperature, 
tention  of  the  carbonic  add  previously  formed.  In  water  of  the  same  temperature.  These 
which  becomes  a  blood*potsan.  <Aji  animal  foots  have  been  established  by  Edwards,  Brown- 
placed  in  perfectly  pure  nitrogen  or  hydrosen  gas  S6quard,  and  Dr.  Marshall  HalL  Again,  all 
diesinstantly  in  violent  oonvmsi(»s.  And  this  is  have  heard  of  the  €hrotta  del  Oane,  at  Naples, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  privation  of  oxygen,  for  The  poor  dog  is  put  into  the  carbonic  add,  and 
carbonio  add  gas  might  be  exhaled  into  nitro-  tiJcen  out  asphyxiated.  It  is  plunged,  not  into 
gen  or  hydrogen  ga&  But  an  animal  dies  a]so  a  warm  bath,  but  into  the  water  of  the  adjoin* 
in  air,  oonsisting  of  such  a  proportion  of  ing  Lago  Agnano,  and  taken  out,  restored, 
carlxmic  add  with  oxysen,  as  to  prevent  the  ASHNWALL,  a  town  upon  the  island  of 
evolutioiiof  carbonic  acid  fttMn  the  Uood,  al*  Mansanilla,  in  Kavy  or  limon  bay.  On  the 
though  the  quantity  of  oxygen  mi|^t  be  so  K.  E.  point  of  the  island  there  is  a  liriithouse 
great  that  a  taper  blown  out,  and  burning  only  in  lat  9"^  28'  80^'  N.  Ions.  T9^  68'  W.  This 
as  a  spark,  would  be  instantly  kindled  into  a  place  was  originally  founded  by  the  Panama 
flame. — ^If  without  producing  efiEeots  so  sudden  raflroad  company  as  their  Atlantic  depot,  and  re- 
as  thoee  here  descnbed,  we  diange  the  relative  oeived  its  name  frcmi  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Ajspinwall,  a 
proportion  of  the  respiration  and  the  drcula-  New  York  merdiant,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
tkm,  morbid  phenomena  are  produced  special  to  mrcijectors  <^  the  railroad.  The  peonle  of  New 
each  case.  If  the  circulation  be  disproportion-  Grenada,  to  which  state  it  bdongs,  have  never 
ately  augmented,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  reoognii^  the  name,  by  which  it  is  exdudvdy 
being  morbidly  retained,  slighter  oonvmsion  known  in  the  United  States,  but  sdU  persist  in 
and  slower  death  ensue.  If  the  respiration  is  calling  it  Colon.  The  settlement  of  the  town  was 
unduly  and  disproportionately  angmented,  the  first  commenced  in  1860,  when  the  engineers  and 
animal  is  cooled,  for  mere  pulmomuT'  respire-  laborersarrivedupontheislandof  Manzanillafor 
tion  is  a  cooling  process,  bv  the  difi&rence  of  the  purpose  of  nuiking  the  preliminary  survey 
tonperatare  of  this  inspued  and  expired  air;  for  tne  rdhroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  in  this  case,  also,  the  animal  dies,  but  now  It  has  gradually  grown  up  into  a  town  of  consid- 
from  loes  of  temperature.  This  latter  is  the  erable  knp<Mrtanoe,  with  tiie  progress  of  the 
case  in  the  asphynated  patient,  if  the  respira>  great  enterprise  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its 
toiy  movements  be  unduly  hastened,  tm  is  origin,  and  now  contains  some  200  houses  and 
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ftboQt  1,600  permanent  inhabitants.  Its  trade  ooooaDOtfl,  pioeapplefl^  7am«,  and  oranges.  Hie 
13  exduffiTely  dependent  upon  tiie  railroad,  and  harbor  also  abounds  in  fish,  althongh  this  is  a 
most  of  its  people  are  employed  either  as  la-  resource  which  has  not  been  much  employed, 
borers  or  officials  in  connection  with  that  en-  The  milk  used  by  the  inhabitants,  in  conse- 
terprise.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  hotels,  for  quence  of  the  want  of  pasture  and  necessary 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  across  the  scarcity  of  milch  cows,  is  obtained  from  goats, 
isthmus,  warehouses  for  the  temporary  deposit  which  generally  feed  upon  the  r^ose  vegetable 
of  goods  in  tramitUf  and  depots  and  omcM  garbage  in  the  town.  Aspinwall,  thoi^  be- 
belonging  to  the  railroad  company.  The  ship-  longing  to  New  Grenada,  has  a  separate  civie 
ping  is  composed  of  steamers  plying  between  government,  of  which  the  control  is  possessed 
Aspinwall  and  New  York,  Aspinwall  and  Ha-  chiefly  by  residents  from  the  United  States,  in 
vana,  Aspinwall  and  New  Orleans,  engaged  in  the  employ  of  the  Panama  railroad.  There  is 
the  California  trade,  and  the  English  West  In-  a  ho^ital  in  the  town,  a  small  church,  of  which 
dia  mail  steamers,  which  stop  at  Aspinwall  in  a  chaplain  paid  by  the  railroad  company  per- 
the  coarse  of  their  route  to  and  from  the  gulf  forms  the  clerical  duty,  and  a  newspaper, 
of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  England.  In  ASPINWALL,  William,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
addition  to  these  steamers  there  are  occasional  physician,  particularly  famous  for  his  skill  in 
small  rigged  veaseb  used  for  the  trifling  local  treating  smallpox  by  inoculation,  was  bom  in 
trade  of  the  place.  The  inland  of  ManzaniUa,  Brookline,  Mass.,  May  28, 1748,  and  died  April 
upon  which  A^inwall  is  built,  lies  on  the  east  16, 1828.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
of  Navy  or  Dmon  bay,  near  its  opening  from  1764,  and  studied  his  profeflsion  with  Dr.  Ben- 
the  sea.  It  is  this  bay  which  forms  the  har-  jamin  Gale  of  Connecticut,  and  at  the  Philad^- 
bora  of  the  town,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  on  pfaia  hospital.  He  commenced  practising  in 
&e  west,  where  the  largest  ships  can  anchor  Brookline,  but  when  the  revolutionary  war 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore ;  bat  such  broke  oat  he  endeavored  to  obtain  a  commission 
is  the  esHDosure  to  the  fierce  northers  which  in  the  army,  bat  was  finallv  indaced  by  Geo. 
pcoasionaUy  blow,  that  no  vessel  is  perfectly  Warren  to  accept  the  position  of  surgeon  in 
secnre.  It  is  intended,  however,  in  the  coarse  Gen.  Heath's  brigade,  and  through  his  exertions 
of  time,  to  remedy  this  natural  disadvantage  was  soon  after  made  depntydireotor  of  the  ho»- 
hy  the  construction  oi  a  breakwater  from  the  N.  pital  on  Jamaica  phun,  near  Boston.  He  took 
W.  point  of  the  island.  There  is  also  a  roadstead  part,  as  a  volunteer^  the  battle  of  Lexiogtoo. 
on  tne  east  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  oon-  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Bc^lston,  the  pioneer  of 
riderable  depth  of  water,  but  it  is  seldom  en-  inoculation  in  America,  he  engaged  extensive* 
tered  by  lai^^  vessels.  The  island  of  Manzan«  ly  in  that  branch  of  {N^aotioe,  opened  hospitals 
ilia  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  a  half  mile  for  the  purpose  in  Brookline,  and  probably  in- 
in  vridth,  extending  north  and  south.  It  is  of  oculatea  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any- 
coral  formation,  rising  bat  a  few  inches  above  other  physician  in  titie  oountrr.  When  vacot- 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic  at  high  tide.  Until  naticm  was  first  introduced,  aluough  well  aware 
those  connected  with  the  railroad  commenced  that  if  successful  it  would  injure  him  pecaniari- 
clearing  it,  the  island  was  covered  with  a  forest  ly,  he  tested  it  impartiaUy,  and  frankly  ao- 
of  manerove,  mahogany,  and  manzanilla,  from  knowledged  its  superior  efficacy.  His  ^eral 
which  the  island  derives  its  name.  From  the  practice  was  very  large,  and  engrossed  his. time 
low  level  of  the  place,  the  marshy  nature  of  and  attention  for  45  years.  During  the  greater 
the  soil,  the  great  accumulation  of  decompoe-  part  of  this  period  he  made  his  rounds  on  hoise- 
ing  vegetable  matter,  the  heat  of  the  dimate,  oack,  often  riding  40  miles  a  dav.  For  several 
and  the  abundant  ndns,  the  island  is  exceed-  years  b^ore  his  death  he  was  deprived  of  his 
ingly  anhealthy,  and  local  miasmatio  fevers  sight,  owing  to  a  cataract  brought  on  by  hia 
are  greatly  prevalent — ^Aspinwall  being  the  nocturnal  studies.  He  bore  this  privation  with 
Atlantic    depot  of  the  Panama  railroad   is  exemplary  patience. 

subject  to  a  periodical  excitement  each  fort-  ASrIBATE,  in  grammar,  the  ipiritu$  a^er 

night  on  the  arrival  of  travellers  to  and  from  of  the  Greek  denoted  thus  (')  in  contradistino* 

OaJifomia.   Those  arriving  from  the  East  begin  tion  to  the  sign  prefixed  to  unaspirated  words, 

their  transit  across  the  isthmus,  and  those  from  and  called  tptW^uf  ImUy  denoted  thus  (*)<    It 

the  West  end  theirs  here.    When  these  traniu-  imports  that  the  letter  over  which  it  is  placed 

tory  Victors  reach  Aspinwall,  there  is  ordinari-  ought  to  be  strongly  aspirated,  as  if  an  A  were 

ly  a  great  enlivenment  of  the  osuaUy  ddl  time,  prefixed,  as  o2  'EXXiirrff,  the  Greeks,  pronoonced 

and  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  small  traders,  Xoi  EeUtnM* 

innkeepers,  and  barkeepers,  depends  upon  these  ASPLAND,  Bobbbt,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
harried  visitors,  Aspinwall  and  its  neighbor-  England,  was  bom  Jan.  28, 1782,  in  the  village 
hood  are  very  deficient  in  supplies  for  the  of  Wicken,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  died 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Fre^  water  is  only  Dec  80,  1846.  His  father  was  a  worthy  trades- 
obtained  by  collecting  in  large  iron  tanks  the  man  of  the  same  name,  originally  a  zealoos 
rain  which  falls  daring  the  wet  season,  and  the  Ohurohman,  but  for  the  last  20  years  of  his  life 
chief  articles  of  food  come  from  the  New  York  an  earnest  dissenter,  at  first  of  the  Calvinist 
markets.  The  neighboring  coasts  and  interior  Baptist  denomination,  and  finally  a  Unitarian, 
country  supply,  however,  a  few  fowls,  melons,  The  son  received  a  good  Eisglish  and 
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edooatioii,  fint  at  Soham,  and  then  in  saooeo*  emiaentiy  creditable  to  his  seal  and  humanity^. 

non  at  Islington,  Highgate,  and  Hacknej.    By  He  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  honest,  clear- 

the  recommendation  of  those  noted  men,  Robert  headed  Englishman,  trained  np  under  the  met- 

Hall  and  Andrew  Fuller,  he  was  admitted  to  apbysics  of  Locke  and  the  liberty  of  Milton,  and 

the  Bristol  academy,  on  the  Ward  foundation,  exhibiting  under  his  perhaps  somewhat  limited 

in  1798,  after  preparatory  study  with  the  Bev.  Jo-  philosophical  intuition,  a  love  of  truth  and  right 

seph  Hughes  of  battersea.    In  1799  he  entered  that  most  commend  his  name  to  the  regard  of 

the  university  of  Aberdeen,  but  in  the  follow-  many  who  do  not  share  his  theological  opinions, 

ing  year  he  resigned  his  scholarship  on  account  The  memoir  of  his  life,  works,  uid  correspond- 

of  the  change  in  his  theological  opinions,  which  ence  was  written  carefolly  by  his  son,  andpub- 

prevented  him  from  remaining  longer  a  benefi-  lished  in  a  handsome  octavo  in  London,  by  Whit- 
eiary  upon  a  Oalvinistio  endowment.    For  a  •  field,  in  1860. 

year  or  two  he  tried  to  occupy  himself  with  •  ABPRK  or  Asfbb,  Oonstantinb  d',  baron, 
trade,  but  notwithstanding  his  good  prospects  Austrian  neld-marshtd  of  Belgian  origin,  bom 
'of  business  he  took  no  mterest  in  it,  and  re-  at  Brussels  in  1789,  died  May  24, 1850.  He  was 
somed  his  theological  pursuits.  On  July  21.  the  son  of  the  brave  field-marshal  Van  Hoo- 
1801,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  General  brouck,  who  lost  his  life  at  Wagram.  He  en- 
Baptist  oongregation  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  tered  into  the  Anstrian  army  as  ensign  in  1806, 
with  full  liberty  to  preach  Unitarian  doctrines,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  France. 
When  young  Aspland  entered  the  ministry  he  In  1815  he  served  in  the  army-corps  which  held 
was  not  20  years  old,  yet  he  had  a  very  various  Murat  at  bay  in  southern  Italy.  In  1825,  as 
and  marked  experience  of  men  and  opinions,  colonel,  he  served  against  the  Neapolitan  insur- 
In  his  religious  devdopment  he  showed  less  gents.  In  1848  he  was  in  garrison  in  Italy  when 
ehange  in  his  feelings  than  his  opinions^  and  at  the  insurrection  broke  out  In  putting  down 
the  early  age  of  16  he  was  so  confirmed  in  reli-  the  revolted  Italians  and  defeating  the  Si^inian 
poufl  oonvictions  as  to  preach  publicly  in  his  army  in  1849,  he  acted  apart  only  second  to  that  of 
native  village  at  the  little  Baptist  meeting  house  Badetzky .  After  being  created  field-marshal  for 
built  by  his  father.  The  fervor  that  raide  him  his  services  in  these  campaigns  he  died  at  Padua. 
so  &mous  as  the  boy  preacher  did  not  leave  him  ASPB£MONT-LIND£N,  a  noble  fiuniW  in 
with  his  boyhood,  and  the  chanse  that  gradual-  Belgium,  descended  from  Siegfried  von  Este, 
ly  came  over  his  mind,  partly  from  his  mental  who  came  to  France  under  Oharles  Martel(680), 
eonstitution  and  partly  from  association  with  and  was  endowed  with  the  county  of  A^re- 
Independents  of  antitrinitarian  views,  did  not  mont,  near  Metz.  The  &mily  di^ded  into  2 
lessen  his  early  attachment  to  tiie  Christian  branches,  AroremcHit  and  linden.  Gobert  IH. 
ministry.  He  enjoyed  several  years  of  labori-  founded  the  first;  his  grandson  was  made  duke 
ooa  and  successful  pastoral  life  at  Newport,  and  by  St.  Louis,  1295 ;  his  descendants  obtained  the 
after  a  short  stay  at  Norton  he  was  installed  privilege  from  the  emperor  Oharles  IV.  (1834)  of 
as  pastor  of  the  Gravel  Pit  chapeL  Hackney,  conferring  patents  of  nobilify  and  coining  money. 
July  7,  1805,  where  he  continued  until  his  Tlie  linden  branch  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
death.  Mr.  Aspland  stood  for  years  at  the  Oount  Oharles  Robert  1819.  The  elder  branch, 
head  of  the  more  active  and  pastoral  por-  which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron  of  the 
tion  of  the  Unitarian  dergy  of  Engbmd.  In  empire,  1610,  and  to  that  of  count  of  the  em- 
1806  he  established  a  religions  magazine,  the  pire,  1676,  is  still  in  existence.  I.  Yicomtb  d' 
^  Monthly  Repository,^*  and  took  tEe  lead  in  Obthb  A^vbemoitt,  governor  of  Bayonne  at  the 
founding  the  Unitarian  Aind  society  for  the  sup-  time  of  the  bloody  feast  of  St  Bartholomew, 
port  of  popular  preaching  and  the  relief  of  indi-  On  being  ordered  by  Oharles  IX.  to  put  the  Hu- 
gent  mmisters.  In  1815  he  established  the  guenots  to  death,  he  made  answer  that  in  Bay- 
"  Christian  Reformer,"  a  monthly  magazine  of  onne  he  could  find  many  loyal  suljects,  but  not 
considerable  infiuence.  which,  since  his  death,  one  assassin — ^^*  My  soldiers  and  I  beg  yon  to 
has  been  conducted  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  R.  Brook  employ  our  arms  and  lives  only  for  things  that 
Aspland  of  Dukinfield.  The  Nem.  Oon.  dub,  are  possible,  no  matter  how  hazardous  they  may 
which  embraced  leaders  of  civil  and  religious  be."  H.  f^AKgois  db  la.  Mothx-Yillkbebt, 
liberty,  of  various  opinions,  was  formed  at  lus  vicomte  d',  took  service  in  the  French  army 
hoQse  in  1817,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  he  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  sec- 
labored  for  the  repeal  of  intolerant  laws  and  the  ond  only  to  Yauban  as  a  military  engineer.  ^  Ab 
triamph  of  free  principles.  He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  left  wing  he  gained  the  victo- 
by  his  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  liberal  der-  ry  over  the  Spaniards  at  &poi2lles,  in  Oatalo- 
nr  to  read  an  address  on  their  part  at  court  on  nia.  He  fortified  Toulon  and  died  there  June 
victoria's  aoceanon,  and  on  public  occasions;  27. 1678.  IE.  Fbbdikand  Gk>BBBT,  as  imperial 
he  was  theleader  of  his  denomination.  Thelistof  field-marBhal,  stormed  Buda,  1686,  and  served 
lus  publications  numbers  50,  and  since  his  death  against  the  Turks  in  the  4  following  campaigns, 
avolumeof  sermons  and  several  pamphlets  from  lY.  Fbbdihand  Eabl,  bom  1689,  also  passed 
his  pen  have  been  edited  by  hb  son.  ^  His  style  his  life  in  the  Austrian  service.  He  became 
n  clear  and  forcible,  his  spirit  is  kindly  and  fer-  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  ^d  good  service  in 
vent,  his  learning  ample  without  being  rare,  the  7  years'  war.  He  died  at  Yienna,  1772,  as 
and  the  whole  impression  given  by  his  works  is  imperial  field-marshaL 
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ASPBOPOTAMOjthekrgoBtriTerof  Gteeee,  malf  among  the  most  polished  people  of  anti- 

rises  in  Albania,  and  after  a  B.  S.  W.  coone  of  qnity,  to  wnom  he  was  also  brought  from  be- 

100  miles  fiJls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  near  yond  tiie  sea;  as  is  shown  hj  the  £etble  of  his 

Miaaolonj^i.    At  Korakoe  there  is  a  brid^  over  production  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  starting 

it  180  reet  in  length.    Aspro^tamo  signifies  nrom  tlie  earth  at  the  touch  of  Neptune's  tri- 

the  "  White  river."    It  was  anoientlj  called  the  dent^ — ^The  various  members  of  the  equine  se- 

AohdoOs.  nns,  whose  generic  distinction  is  the  undivided 

ASPULL,  Gbobox,  remarkable  for  the  earl j  hoo^  are  as  follows : 
development  of  his  musioal  talents,  was  bom  in         AtMM  cabaUua,  the  hoiM. 
England  about  the  year  1818,  and  died  Aug.  20,         Smm  f^!f^^  ^w^  ^  dslggtai*  Aalatu 
1883.    At  the  age  of  6  he  began  to  give  proofe         Sj^I  tmrSla^^Mmed. in EogUflh. ) -^„.,,  .sji^ 

of  an  extraordinary  taste  for  music,  which  his  «     -g*^  gwtffga,  Um  qnaggt.  j-»oau  Minm. 

father,  himself  a  musician,  lost  no  time  in  grat-         .«8«i»  attuMu,  tho  u§, 

ifying.  In  2  years  thechildhad  learned  to  mas-  Of  these  6  varieties.  2  only,  the  first  and  the 
ter  the  most  difficult  pianoforte  compositions,  lut,  are  domesticated;  and  of  neitiier  of  these, 
which  he  read  with  great  rapidity,  ana  had  cnl-  so  far  as  it  is  known,  are  any  to  be  found  in  a 
tivated  with  success  every  sMe  of  music,  in-  state  of  nature,  except  such  as  have,  themselves, 
dudioff  the  concertos  of  Handel  and  the  fbgues  or  their  progenitors  a  few  generations  ago  only, 
of  Bach  and  Scarlatti  He  was  listened  to  with  escaped  from  servitude,  and  increased  and  mul- 
astonishment  by  musicians  and  amateurs,  who  tiplied  in  particular  places.  Even  this,  how- 
could  only  compare  him  with  Mozart  at  the  ever,  has  occurred  wita  the  true  horse,  &r  more 
same  age,  and  on  several  occasions  played  be-  frequently  than  it  has  with  the  ass;  of  which, 
fore  the  royal  family  at  Windsor.  As  is  too  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present 
frequently  the  case  where  the  intellect  is  pre-  wild  ass  is  or  ia  not  the  progenitor. — Of 
maturely  developed  and  the  brain  overtaxed,  his  the  horse,  the  native  land  is  not  distinc^y 
physical  powers  soon  gave  out^  and  he  died  at  known,  although  it  is  known  not  to  have  been 
the  early  age  of  14.  Arabia,  nor   even,  as   some   have   surmised. 

A88   (equtu  oitntti),    the   humblest  mem-  Egypt  in  which  country  it  is  first  historically 

ber  of  the  horse  family,  probably  that  first  recorded  as  having  existed.    The  probabilities 

brought  into  subjection  to  man,  the  most  par  are,  on  the  whole,  in  &vor  of  an  mland  Afri- 

tient,  sure-footed,  and  enduring,  and,  it  must  can,  Abyssinian,  or  Nubian  origin  of  tibia  noble 

be  added,  the  worst  cared  for  and  most  cruelly  animal;  firom  one  of  which  countries  he  was 

treated  of  its  race. — ^The  horse  family,  of  whidi  first  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  thence  into  all 

the  ass  ranks  as  the   lowest  member,  after  other  lands;  Arabia,  in  which  he  has  attained 

much  discussion  and  dispute  among  authorities,  his  greatest  £une,  and  excellence  of  blood,  be- 

has  been  thus  classified.    It  is  of  the  division  ins  about  the  hwt  land  of  the  old  world  in 

wrUibrata^  having  a  back-bone ;  the  class  fnam-  ^^ch  he  became  indigenous.    The  ass,  on  the 

ma^to,  giving  suck;  the  tribe  unffulata,  having  contrary,  is  known  to  have  been  of  eastern 

hoofii;  theorderoaeAyiarma&K,  thick-skinned;  descent.     He  is  first   mentioned   in  Genesis 

the  fkmily  mZ^mocl  uncLeft-hoofed;  the  genus  x^.  6,  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  who,  when 

Mintf ,  the  horse. — The  principal  distinction  of  he  went  down  to  Egypt  on  account  of  the 

the  family  is  the  uncleft-hoofed,  and  this  dis-  famine  in  Palestine,  found  that  king  Pharaoh, 

tinotion,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  oh-  who  took  to  himself  Sarai,  Abraham^s  wife,  be- 

served,  and  has  prevailed,  notonly  among  natu-  lievinghertobehisrister,waspo6ses8edof  "^eep 

ralists,  but  generally  wherever  the  animal  has  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  man-servants,  and 

been  introduced  among  men  not  previously  ac-  maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels."   And 

quainted  with  him,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  fh>m  that  time  forward,  the  mention  of  asses  as 

recorded  history  to  the  present  times,  as  is  ren-  beasts  of  burden,  supplying  the  place  of  the 

dered  evident  by  the  names  given  to  him,  in  horse  under  the  saddle,  is  constant  and  uninter- 

countries  the  most  remote  and  times  the  fur-  mpted  to  the  end  of  the  sacred  history,  while 

thest  removed,  by  those  who  have  had  him  in-  the  horse  is  never  once  spoken  of,  untill  alter 

troduoed  as  a  novelty  to  their  acquaintance,  several  generations,  when  Joseph,  the  great- 

Thus  solid-hoofed,  or,  more  correcUy,  single-  grandson  of  Abraham,  gave  to  the  Egyptians 

hoofed,  ftopAmtxpfy  is  we  constant  Homeric  epi-  com,  in  the  years  of  tne  famine,  **  in  excmange 

thet  for  horses,  at  a  time  when  the  fable  ctf  the  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle 

centaurs,  who  are  described  as  scarcely  extinct  of  the  herds,  and  for  the  asses." — ^That  they 

at  the  date  of  the  events  which  the  poet  de-  were  known  in  Egypt  prior  to  this  famine,  sp- 

scribes,  proves  the  recent  use  and  knowledge  of  pears,  however,  certain,  since  chariots  are  often 

the  animals;   and  again,  solid-hoofed,  pa-hai-  spoken  of  before  this,  which  are  not  adapted  to, 

M-f^a-gaihaif  is  the  name  in  the  Algonquin  and  are  not  known  ever  to  have  been  diawn  by 

dialect,  given  by  tiie  northern  Indians  of  this  asses;  but  it  is  nearly  equally  certain,  that  they 

continent  to  the  horse,  when  he  was  first  were  not  known  either  to  the  Egyptians,  or  to 

brought  to  their  notice  by  the  white  settlers  of  the  Jews,  at  the  date  of  Abraham^s  first  visit  to 

the  Uanadaa— certainly  without  any  coUurion  the  banks  of  the  Kile,  when  asses  were  in  com- 

with  Homer,  or  knowledge  that  the  same  pecu-  mon  use. — ^At  that  time,  probably,  as  was  the 

liarity  had  gained  this  name  for  the  same  ani-  case  during  all  the  historic  ages  of  Greece,  a 
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spedes  of  ass  was  wild  on  the  moimtains  of  kiiu;^,  and  Judges,  since  almost  the  earliest  pe- 
Syiia,  Asia  Minor,  and  throughout  Persia;  and  riod  of  record^  nistory.  The  rockj  nature  of 
in  the  Litter  country  and  Armenia,  in  the  the  soil,  and  mountainous  fiice  of  the  country, 
almost  unexplored  regions  about  the  sources  of  in  Judea  and  Padestine,  &Tored  tiie  employment 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  of  this  hard-hoofed,  sure-footed,  patient  and 
Lake  Van,  it  exists  in  a  state  oi  nature  to  the  enduring  animal,  as  mudi  as  it  discouraged  that 
present  day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Xeno-  of  the  ddicate,  fine-limbed,  high-bred  courser 
phon,  in  his  expedition  of  Cyrus,  as  occurring  of  Syria  and  Arabia ;  in  addition  to  which, 
m  great  numbers  in  the  desert,  aromatic  plains,  Moses  is  stated  to  have  forbidden  the  use  of  Hie 
through  which  the  army  passed,  having  the  horse  to  the  Israelites,  in  consequence  of  his 
Euphrates  on  its  right  hand,  while  marching  unsuitability  to  the  country;  and  it  is  certain, 
from  Thapsacus  in  Syria  toward  Babylon,  that  while  the  Jews  were  pre-eminently  a  mar- 
These  plains  he  calls  Arabia,  although  they  lie  tial  people,  their  hosts,  unlike  those  of  the 
in  what  is  generally  known  as  Mesopotamia,  other  oriental  nations,  which  were  decidedly 
These  animals,  which  he  simply  terms  wild  equestrian,  had  their  force  and  dependence  in 
aasea,  croc  oypcot,  of  which  words  the  specific  their  infantry.  Their  princes  and  rulers,  espe- 
Latin  name  onager  is  merely  a  corruption,  were  cially,  rode  on  asses,  as  is  proved  by  many  pas- 
in  company  with  ostriches,  antelopes,  and  bus-  sages  of  Scripture.  Jair  of  Gilead  had  30  sons 
tarda ;  they  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  horse-  who  rode  upon  as  many  asses,  and  commanded 
men  of  the  army,  and  are  described  as  being  in  80  cities;  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
posseased  of  extraordinary  speed  and  endurance,  had  40  sons  and  80  grandsons,  who  rode  on  70 
The  wild  asses  of  the  same  country,  to  the  latest  asses ;  and  lastly  Deborah,  in  her  song,  apostro- 
times,  are  possessed  of  the  same  characteristics,  phizes  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  land  by 
They  have  always  been  the  espedal  quarry  of  the  significant  phrase,  *^  Te  that  ride  on  white 
the  Persian  monarcha,  and  the  famous  tyrant  asses." — Jn  connection  with  this  fact,  it  is  wor- 
Kadir  Shah  was  indefatigable  in  his  pursoit  of  thy  of  remark,  that  lieut.  Ool.  &nith,  who  has 
them,  and  considered  the  running  down  of  one  devoted  much  attention  to  the  equine  families 
with  his  greyhound  a  feat  equal  to  the  winning  of  the  East,  found  near  Bassorah,  very  recently, 
of  a  battle  or  conquering  a  province.  So  great  a  breed  of  white  asses,  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
was  their  fieetness,  their  wind,  and  the  power  ceUence,  which,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  are  of 
of  maintaining  their  speed  over  immense  dis-  a  breed  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  kings  of 
tanoea,  that^  unless  three  rdays  of  fresh  dogs  Judah. — ^The  characteristios  of  the  ass,  as  dis- 
Doold  be  let  slip  on  them,  without  a  respite,  md  tinguishing  him  from  the  horse,  are :  1,  inferi- 
onless  the  hunters  could  get  2  or  8  remounts,  ority  in  size ;  although  doubtless  this,  in  Euro- 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  run  to  bay,  pean  countries,  is  in  great  part  the  consequence 
or  of  the  pursuer,  mounted  on  hui  best  Turk  of  centuries  of  cruel  treatment,  scanty  fare,  and 
or  Arab  courser,  seeing  the  bay,  if  they  were,  want  of  attention  in  breedins^;  the  animal  hav- 
Their  flesh  was  considered  the  most  exquisite  of  lug  been  for  ages  regarded  only  as  the  de- 
venison.  Whether  this  wild  ass  is  or  is  not  the  graded  drudge  of  the  poorest  of  uie  poor ;  2,  a 
progenitor  of  our  poor,  patient  drudge,  is  un-  rougher  and  more  shaggy  coat,  capable,  how- 
oertain;  but  the  probabilities  lie  against  the  ever,  of  much  improvement  by  warm  keeping 
idaitity,  although  the  Parisian  savants  and  and  a  little  grooming;  8,  the  shortness  and 
gourmands  of  the  day  are  busily  crying  up  the  stifSuess  of  his  postern  joints,  and  the  hard  so- 
exoaDenoe  of  ass-meat.  Speed,  however,  is  a  lidity  of  his  sound  upright  hoo&  which  seem 
qoality  which  does  not  degenerate,  but,  on  the  almost  incapable  of  ieuneneas,  and  render  him 
oontnury,  increases,  by  domestication ;  as  is  the  safest  and  most  sure-footed  of  animals  in 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  tamed  horse  inva-  difficult  mountain  passes;  a  lame  or  a  stum- 
rial>l7  runs  down  and  overtakes  his  wild  con-  bling  ass  is  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
gener,  even  with  the  disadvantage  of  carrying  unknown ;  4,  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
tiie  weight  of  a  man  on  his  back.  The  wild  ears,  resembling  those  of  the  hare,  in  a  greater 
ass  of  Aenophon,  and  that,  probably  identical  degree,  than  those  of  his  own  race,  and  the  pe- 
with  it,  hunted  by  the  shahs  of  Persia,  is — ^it  oufiar  cross  which  he  bears  on  his  back,  formed 
may  be  presumed — ^the  dziggtai,  or  equuM  hemi-  by  a  longitudinal  dark  stripe  along  the  course 
4mu»  of  Pallas,  which,  as  its  specific  name,  he-  of  the  spine,  and  a  transverse  bar  across  the 
mumtu^  half-ass,  indicates,  possesses  as  much  of  shoulders.  This  singular  mark  Ib  ascribed  by 
the  horse  as  of  the  ass  in  its  character  and  superstition  to  the  influence  of  the  fact  of  his 
qoalilies;  and  if  such,  having  a  distinct  specifl-  having  been  the  animal  on  which  the  Saviour 
cation,  cannot  be  the  origin^  stock  of  the  do-  made  nis  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem — ^not, 
meatic  animal,  although,  of  course,  like  all  the  as  some  Christian  commentators  have  strangely 
horses,  capable  of  interbreeding  with  iL — ^To  supposed,  riding  as  an  evidence  of  humility  on 
return,  however,  to  the  domesticated  ass  of  his-  a  despised  beast  of  burden,  but  mounted  on 
tory,  and  of  modern  agricultural  and  commer-  the  peculiar  animal  used  from  immemorial  time 
oial  use.  The  best  bre^  of  asses,  as  might  nat-  by  tne  kings  of  the  Jews.  It,  however,  only 
urally  be  expected,  comes  from  the  East,  where  indicates  his  family  connection  with  the  wild 
he  has  been  long  carefully  cultivated,  having  members  of  his  race,  the  zebra  and  quagga,  who 
been  in  uae  as  tiie  saddle  animal  of  patriarchs,  are  yet  more  conspicuously  striped,  and  of 
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whose  character  and  disposition  the  aas  pos-  clined;  hnt  if  snch  were  the  case,  it  can  hardly 
aessee  many  points.  The  nsaal  color  of  the  aas  he  douhted  that,  heside  solving  a  cnriona  qnee- 
is  gray,  moose-colored,  or  hlack,  and  as  they  tion  of  natural  history,  the  experiment  would 
tend  to  hay,  dun,  or  chestnut,  the  horse  colors,  he  crowned  with  success, 
their  quality  deteriorates.  The  dental  system  ASSAL,  a  salt  lake  of  eastern  Africa,  lyinff 
of  the  ass  assimilates  to  that  of  the  horse,  and  S.  W.  of  Ti^oora.  It  is  of  an  oval  form  and 
in  like  manner  indicates  the  age  of  the  animal,  about  82  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  said  to  be 
by  the  changes  and  marks  of  the  teeth.  The  over  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
male  ass  is  a  perfect  adult,  capable  of  propaga-  shores  are  coated  with  a  saline  incrustation 
tion,  at  2  years;  the  female  somewhat  earlier;  which  in  many  places  is  more  than  6  inches  In 
ihelattercarriesherfoal  11  months,  producing  it  thickness.  The  traders  of  Abysonia  resort 
in  the  beginning  of  the  12th.  The  sexual  potency  thither  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of  its  salt, 
and  vigor,  in  TOth  sexes,  are  excessive ;  which  ASSAIINI,  Pixtbo,  an  Italian  physician, 
may  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  hybrids  of  the  ass  bom  at  Modena,  in  1766,  died  in  1840,  distin- 
and  horse,  the  ofQspring  are  much  nearer  as  well  guished  his  self-sacrificing  efforts  and  his  pub- 
in  organization  as  in  temper  and  appearance,  to  lications,  in  connection  with  medical  and  svr- 
the  former  than  to  the  latter  progenitor.  In  all  gical  science.  He  joined  the  French  army 
cases,  the  mule  is  an  ass,  modified  by  a  strain  of  under  Napoleon,  in  the  campaign  munst  Egypt, 
the  horse;  not  a  horse,  modified  by  a  cross  with  but  he  went  only  as  far  as  Jaffiu  to  attend 
the  ass.  The  hybrid  foal  of  the  male  ass  and  to  the  victims  of  the  plague,  which  desolated 
the  mare  is  the  true  mule ;  that  of  the  etallion  that  city.  On  this  trying  occasion  he  displayed 
and  the  she-ass,  the  hinny — ^the  latter  being  less  the  greatest  courage,  and  in  his  dnenatioM 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  blood,  and  having  mr  lapestej  suggested  to  him  b^  his  experience 
less  of  the  form  of  the  ass,  owing  to  the  supe-  at  Jafia,  he  discards  all  fear  of  infection  on  the 
rior  influence  of  the  male  in  the  physical  form  part  of  the  physician  attending  upon  cases  of 
and  external  organization  of  the  progeny. — ^The  the  plague,  provided  he  does  not  stay  too  long  in 
mule,  like  the  ass,  brays,  owing  to  a  peculiar  the  sick  room,  and  takes  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
construction  of  the  larynx ;  while  the  hinny  free  air  after  leaving  it  At  Cadiz  he  had  oppor- 
neighs,  like  its  sire.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tunity  to  study  many  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and 
*that  With  carefrtl  breeding,  grooming,  stabling,  he  reported  with  great  accuracy  his  experiences 
and  nutritious  feeding,  the  ass  might  be  im-  in  all  such  cases,  and  also  in  many  cases  of 
proved,  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  domestic  dysentery  and  other  diseases  which  ra9iotedthe 
animal,  and  probably  in  a  greater  degree.  As  army,  and  the  countries,  as  Sicily  and  Oalabria, 
it  is,  he  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  beast  of  bur-  throuj^h  which  he  happened  to  pass.  He  also 
den,  in  cold,  mountainous  countries,  in  which,  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  maladies  of 
on  a  quarter  of  the  food  on  which  a  horse  the  eye,  and  the  Cesarean  operation,  and  other 
would  starve,  he  will  safely  carry  burdens  un-  operations  connected  with  accouchem^ts.  The 
der  which  the  more  generous  animal  would  books  which  he  published  on  these  Tarious 
break  down,  over  places  in  which  the  other  subjects  were  received  with  great  &vor  by  the 
could  not  keep  its  footing.  The  character  of  academies  of  medical  science  and  the  profession 
the  ass  has  been  grossly  belied,  as  obdurate,  generally.  Napoleon  appointed  him  first  sur- 
stubbom,  and  indocile;  whereas,  under  kina  geon  or  the  court,  and  surgeon  in  ordinary 
treatment,  he  is  hardly  inferior  in  those  respects  of  the  viceroy.  After  the  Rusrian  cam- 
to  the  horse  or  the  dog.  The  female  is  exces-  paign  he  practised  his  profession  at  Ifilan, 
sively  fond  of  her  young ;  and  both  sexes  are  where  he  nreeided  over  the  institution  for  mid- 
susceptible  of  strong  attachment  to  their  own-  wives  ana  orphans,  beside  attending  to  his 
ers,  unless  alienated  by  cruelty  and  brutal  treat-  duties  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital  of  St 
ment  In  elevated  countries,  where  the  soil  is  Ambrosia,  and  filliii^  a  chau:  at  the  medical  col- 
light,  asses  are  serviceable  in  an  agricultural  lege  of  Milan. 

point  of  view;  although  in  the  United  States,  ASSAM,  or  Asam,  a  kingdom  in  further  India, 

to  which  they  were  first  introduced  by  Qea.  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thibet,  on  the  £.  by  China, 

Washington,  tiiey  are  little  used  except  for  the  on  the  S.  by  Burmah,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bengal, 

propagation  of  mules,  which  are  in  considerable  It  was  part  of  the  Burman  empire,  but  circum- 

and  increasing   demand,  particularly  in   Ihe  stances  led  to  the  interposition  of  the  Britidi 

southern  states — ^Tennessee  and  Kentucky  being  in  1826,  who  took  the  kingdom  under  their 

the  largest  producers  of  these  valuable  animals,  protection.    The  country  abounds  in  all  the 

The  best  asses  are  obtained  either  from  Smyrna,  richest  productions  of  Uie  east,  the  precious 

of  the  Asiatic  breed,  or  fr^m  Spain,  where  the  metals,  cereals,  spices,  silk,  the  costly  woiks^ 

race  has  been  particularly  cultivated,  as  it  has,  and  all  the  choicest  products  of  both  tem- 

also,  in  Peru,  with  a  view  to  the  business  of  perate  and  tropical  climates.    Becently  the  tea 

mule-raising,  which  in  both  these  countries  is  plant  has  been  cultivated  with  some  success, 

an  important  branch  of  agriculture. — It  is  little  although  the  preliminary  diflSculties  attendant 

probable  that  the  prejudice  against  the  ass  will  on  the  introduction  of  the  shrub  have  kept  up 

ever  so  far  subside,  as  to  lead  to  any  pains  be-  an  artificial  price.    The  fertility  of  the  soU  is 

ing  taken,  during  successive  generations,  to  ele-  dependent  on  the  annual  inundations  of  the 

vate  him  to  the  rank  from  which  he  has  de-  rivers,  of  which  the  Br«mf9>ootra  is  the  largest 
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The  inhabitants  are  worshippers  of  Brama,  and  conduct,  and  is  either  fined  or  sent  to  prison 

Bengalee  is  very  generally  spoken ;  their  nam*  for  a  few  weeks,  while  a  scratch  with  a  pen- 

hen  are  insufficient  to  hring  oat  the  capabilities  knife  might  subject  the  offender  to  years  of 

of  the  country,  while  the  inertness  which  their  prison  discipline.    The  police  reports  of  every 

bonnteons  climate  favors,  prevents  manufacture  day  in  the  year  display  this  remarkable  inoon- 

iag  industry.    The  population  does  not  exceed  sistency  in  the  law  of  assault.    The  statute  law 

200,000.  of  England  establishes  some  distinction  in  the 

ASSA3,    N100LA&    chevalier  d\  a  French  quality  of  the  peisons  assaulted.    Ma^pstratea, 

officer  of  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  whose  policemen,  and  certain  other  persona,  are  addi- 

name  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  on  tionally  protected. 

aoeount  of  a  single  act  of  self-sacrifice,  which  ASSAULT,  in  military  affairs.  See  Attack. 
eaosed  his  death.  It  happened  during  a  fight  ASSAYING  ^r.  esiayer,  to  try).  This  term, 
near  Geldern,  Oct  15,  1760.  Assas  had  the  applied  always  to  metallic  compounds,  is  vari- 
command  of  the  night  watch,  and  while  he  ously  used,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  anal- 
went  a  little  in  advance  of  his  men  to  s^  ysis,  which  means  the  separation  and  estimation 
whether  aU  was  right,  he  found  himself  of  a  of  aU  the  ingredients ;  sometimes  to  signify  the 
sudden  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers  of  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver 
hoetiie  camp,  who  threatened  to  shoot  him,  if  in  any  alloy  with  other  metals,  and  sometimes 
he  should  betray  their  presence.  The  earoty  to  signify  tiie  separation  of  the  principal  metals 
of  the  army  depended  on  his  conduct.  Without  in  any  ore.  The  first  use  of  the  word  is  incor- 
hesitating  he  shouted  for  his  soldiers  at  the  rect ;  the  second  is  the  oldest  and  commonly 
highest  pitch  of  his  stentor  voice.  The  soldiers  received  signification,  still  in  use  among  work- 
came  on.  The  enemy's  plan  was  frustrated,  ers  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  third  is  the  use 
but  before  even  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  fullv  of  the  word  among  metaUurgists,  and  is  ^ner- 
expired,  Assas  had  ceased  to  live.  The  French  ally  limited  by  them  to  separations  made  m  the 
government  conferred  an  annual  pension  of  a  dry  way,  that  is,  by  the  crucible.  By  the  French 
thouaaod  francs  upon  his  family.  chemists  it  is  not  limited  to  this  application 

ASSASSIN,  a  word  introduced  by  the  crup  alone,  for  the  ablest  treatises  on  the  subject  are 

saders  into  the  western  European  language.    It  the  Bsiaia  pcvr  la  vote  teche  and  the  Enais  par 

originated  fh>m  being  given  to  the  disciples  and  la  wne  humide^  of  Berthier.    A  general  view 

followers  of  the  then  celebrated  '*  old  man  of  of  the  subject  can  be  given  by  treating  it  as 

the  mountain.*'    Bound  to  him  by  fearful  oaths,  applied  to  gold  and  silver  alone;   and  some 

in  their  terrible  and  bloody  fanaticism  they  special  methods  of  assaying  a  few  ores  of  other 

murdered  unbeeitatingly — ^reckless  of  dangers  metals  may  be  added.     The  process  of  separat- 

and  death — ^whoever  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  ing  gold  and  silver  from  other  metals  with  which 

their  arbitrary  chief.    He  was  called  Hashishin,  they  are  alloyed  depends  on  this  principle,  that 

this  name  being  derived  from  Hashishet,  an  they  cannot  be  converted  into  oxides  by  com- 

opiate  now  known  as  haahishj  used  by  the  chief  bining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  tlie 

to  bring  his  followers  into  a  state  of  murderous  other  metals  tiiey  are  generally  alloyed  with 

frenzy.    The  use  of  this  opiate  was  introduced  can  be  oxidized  at  a  high  temperature.     The 

among  the  Arabs  and  Mohammedans  by  a  con-  first  object,  then,  is  to  melt  the  alloy,  and  while 

temporary  of  Mohammed,  a  sage  named  Inder-  it  is  in  fhsion  cause  the  baser  metals  to  be  oxid- 

Bftba-Reten,  a  great  botanist,  and,  as  some  Mo-  ized.  The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  call- 

hammedana  maintain,  a  founder  of  the  der-  ed  cupeUation.    It  is  applied  in  economical  op- 

viaeSte  orations  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  in  the  labor- 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  is  usually  but  not  neces-  atoiy  process. — ^The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
sarily  accompanied  by  battery.  The  assault  smaU  wind-furnace,  a  muffle,  and  little  cups,  or 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  blows.  A  demon-  cupels,  made  of  burnt  bones  ground  to  powder 
stration  of  violence,  a  blow  or  a  stone  which  and  moulded  together  with  water.  The  muffle 
misses  its  aim,  is  an  assault;  a  battery  implies  is  a  fiat-bottomed  earthen  vessel,  8  or  10  inches 
actual  contact  either  with  an  instrument  or  long,  8  or  4  wide,  and  2^  or  8  inches  high,  its 
missile.  Assaults  are  felonious  or  common  top  arched  over,  one  ena  open,  the  other  close, 
assaults.  They  maybe  made  either  the  sub-  Initsroof  and  sides  are  little  apertures  through 
jeot  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  civil  action.  A  which  air  drawn  in  at  its  open  end  can  pass, 
felonious  assault  is  an  assault  with  an  instru-  It  is  set  in  the  furnace,  in  the  side  of  which  is 
mentcalculatedtoproduce  death,  such  as  knives,  an  opening  corresponding  to  the  open  end  of 
swords,  guns,  and  so  forth;  or  it  is  an  assault  tiie  muffle.  Ck>als  are  heaped  around  and  upon 
with  intent  to  commit  some  worse  offence,  in  it  to  expose  it  to  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace, 
itself  a  felony,  such  as  rape ;  a  common  assaidt  The  cupels  should  be  prepared  of  bone-ashes, 
ia  a  battery  with  the  fists  or  sticks  and  stones,  well  bumt^  ground,  and  washed,  and  then 
The  consequences  are  widely  different.  The  shaped  into  cylindrical  forms,  an  inch  or  so 
common  assault  being  esteemed  a  light  offence,  high  and  2  Indies  in  diameter,  their  tops  having 
a  misdemeanor  (literally  ill-behavio^,  so  that  a  a  imallow  depression  to  hold  the  metaL  These 
man  who  batters  his  wife  within  an  ace  of  her  cupels  have  the  propertv  of  absorbing  the  ox- 
life,  with  a  poker,  or  bites  off  an  opponent's  nose  ides  of  the  metals  and  .holding  those  that  will 
or  ear,  ia  only  deficient  in  polite  and  orderiy  not  oxidize ;  but  as  they  cannot  absorb  a  great- 
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er  weight  than  their  own  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  termming  the  quantity  of  silver  hy  piKeoi|Atat* 
or  litharge,  not  quite  so  much  of  this  metal  ing  it  from  its  solution  in  nitrio  aoia,  Tnia  is 
should  be  put  into  any  one  as  its  own  weight  done  by  a  solution  of  salt  of  known  strength^ 
A  piece  of  silver  to  be  assayed  for  determining  which  is  drooped  from  a  graduated  vessel  into 
its  parity  is  carefully  weighed  in  a  delicate  bal-  the  silver  solution  as  long  as  the  dondy  pre- 
anoe.  It  may  be  frt>m  80  to  iO  grains,  or  even  oipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  continues  to  be 
less,  if  already  considerably  alloyed.  A  proper  formed.  The  process  is  very  dmilar  to  that  of 
quantity  of  lead,  known  to  oontain  no  silver,  is  determining  the  strength  of  an  aoid  eolation  by 
put  wiUi  it^  and  the  two  are  placed,  by  means  the  quantity  of  alkali  employed  to  neutralise  it. 
of  small  tongs,  iu  the  cupel,  which,  with  ihA  The  weight  of  the  material  osed  to  prodooe  a  oer- 
muffle,  has  been  brought  to  a  full  red  heat  in  tbe  tain  effect  is  employed  for  calcnlatinff  the  qoanti- 
fumaoe.  It  is  convenient  to  carry  on  several  of  ty  of  the  substance  operated  upon. — ^u  f^ldalky- 
these  operations  at  once,  and  therefore  a  number  ed  with  copper  is  to  be  assayed,  some  silver  mast 
of  tbe  cupels  are  usually  introduced  together  on  be  added  to  the  alloy,  for  copper  alone  with 
the  floor  of  the  muffle.  *  The  metals  immediately  gold  is  not  easoly  separated  from  it  The  alloy 
melt  and  form  a  bright  globule,  which  boils  and  of  the  three  metals  may  be  cupelled ;  the  cq>- 
roins  around,  and  keeps  in  continual  motion,  per  is  oxidized  in  the  process,  and  the  gold  and 
The  air  drawing  in  through  the  muffle  oxidizes  nlver  remain  toge^er.  The  alloy  of  theee 
its  surface,  and  fumes  of  the  oxide  oi  lead  are  metals  is  separatMl  by  the  process  caDed  part- 
carried  off  by  the  draft.  At  tbe  same  time  ing,  or  quartation,  as  it  is  usually  conducted 
a  floating  scum  of  the  oxide  is  constantly  flowing  upon  an  alloy  made  to  contain  at  least  8  parts 
down  the  sides  of  the  globule  and  sinking  into  ofsUverto  1  of  gold.  If  the  silver  is  in  larger 
the  cupel,  while  freshly  formed  oxide  replaces  proportion,  it  is  no  matter,  but  when  of  snuU 
it.  Any  copper  that  is  present  is  oxidi^  with  amount  compared  with  the  gold,  it  is  shielded 
the  lead  and  absorbed  into  the  cupeL  Thus  the  by  the  gold  from  the  action  of  the  dilate  nitrio 
operation  goes  on  till  it  terminates  bv  all  the  acid,  which  is  used  to  dissolve  out  the  alver* 
lead  being  oxidized,  which  is  indicated  by  a  sud-  To  insure  a  perfect  union  of  the  gold  and  silver 
den  brightening  up  of  the  little  globule,  and  the  added  to  it,  it  is  well  to  melt  them  with  lead, 
cessation  of  tbe  appearance  of  the  fnmesand  scum  and  then  separate  the  lead  by  cupelling.  More 
of  oxide.  This  little  globule,  which  is  pure  silver,  heat  may  be  safely  applied  than  when  silvw  is 
shows  by  its  diminished  weight  tbe  quantity  of  cupelled  without  gold,  as  the  alloy  of  these 
alloy  that  waa  in  the  sample.  Oare  should  be  cannot  waste  by  volatilization.  The  batton  m 
taken  to  avoid  too  intense  heat,  as  this  may  vol-  hammered  out,  heated  red  hot,  and  annealed, 
atilize  a  portion  of  the  silver ;  and  the  globule  and  then  rolled  into  a  thin  plate,  which  is 
should  not  be  cooled  suddenly,  as  the  pure  met-  coiled  up,  of  the  size  of  a  quul,  and  called  a 
al  absorbs  oxysen  when  melted,  and  gives  it  out  comet.  This  is  put  into  a  parting-glass,  and  % 
in  cooling.  If  the  change  is  sudden  some  silver  or  8  times  its  weight  of,  pure  nitrio  aoid  is 
is  apt  to  be  ejected  with  the  gas.  By  a  littie  poured  upon  it  Some  heat  is  applied,  when 
experience  and  care  this  operation  is  made  so  red  fames  of  nitrons  add  gas  are  given  of^  and 
perfect  that  no  sensible  difference  sliouldbe  de-  in  a  short  time  the  silver  is  dissolved,  and  the 
tected  in  the  weight  of  two  buttons  obtained  gold  is  left,  s^  retaining  tiie  form  of  the  coil, 
from  two  assays  of  equal  weights,  when  tested  but  a  brittle,  spongy,  brown  mass.  The  Bolati<Ni 
by  a  balance  tliat  turns  with  t^  of  a  grain,  of  silver  is  poured  at,  and  a  strong  add  is  added 
The  quantity  of  lead  that  shoula  be  add^  is  a  to  the  gold,  and  heated  to  dissolve  oat  the  last 
matter  that  can  only  be  determined  by  experi-  traces  of  silver.  This  is  poured  of^  and  the 
ence.  Too  littie  l€«d  for  the  silver  prevents  gold  is  washed  with  hot  distilled  water.  It  is 
the  formation  of  a  dean  button,  free  of  ox*  carefolly  tdcen  out,  put  in  a  crudble,  and 
ide,  and  too  much  lead  is  apt  to  carry  down  heated,  when  it  shrinks  together,  reoains  its 
with  it  into  the  cupel  a  small  quantity  c^  silver,  metallic  lustre,  and  the  fine  cdor  of  gold,  with 
This  operation  is  often  performed  with  the  its  softness  and  flexibility.  Being  now  weigh- 
blowpipe,  and  small  cupels  adapted  to  its  uses,  ed,  tiie  process  is  flnished  by  the  calculation  of 
The  weight  of  the  little  button  is  ascertained  the  quantity  lost  The  silver  is  reoovered  by 
by  the  size  of  the  round  hole,  of  a  graduated  predpitating  it  from  the  sdution  by  the  intro* 
aeries  of  such  holes  in  a  brass  plate  which  it  auction  of  bright  sheets  of  copper,  for  whidi 
flts,  the  weight  of  a  button  of  silver  or  one  of  metal  the  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  than  for 
gold  for  eadi  hole  having  been  previously  as-  the  silver.  It  is  ascertained  that  in  this  process 
certained.  In  skilful  hands  this  is  conducted  the  silver  is  never  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
very  expeditioudy,  and  with  considerable  accu-  nitric  add,  and  that  some  gold  is  diasolved  by 
racy,  it  is  eroedally  adapted  to  the  testing  of  the  strong  acid,  as  is  found  by  preserving  for 
argentifarous  lead  ores,  to  determine  approxi-  years  the  same  acid  to  extract  the  last  traees  of 
matdy  their  percentage  in  silver.  The  lead  silver.  The  inside  of  the  bottie  containing  it 
also  may  be  quantitively  determined  by  the  re-  becomes  at  last  coated  with  fine  gold«  This 
dudn^  process  with  the  blowpipe,  that  must  has  been  noticed  in  the  British  mint,  and  full  80 
precede  the  cupelling.  M.  Gay  Luasao  has  in-  grains  of  gold  have  been  collected  from  botties 
troduoed  into  the  French  mint  and  other  es-  thus  used.  Very  small  errors  are  thus  involved 
tablishments  in  PariS)  a  simple  method  of  de«  in  estimating  the   uantities  of  silver  and  gdd 
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hf  thio  prooesa^— The  aaBaying  of  iron  ores  is  20  per  oent  of  fine  charcoal^  and  1^  time  its 
based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  reducing  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  The  whole  is 
them  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  oxygen^  with  to  be  placed  in  tiie  same  crucible  in  which  the 
which  the  metal  is  combined,  must  be  taken  np  roasting  was  done,  and  ooyered  with  its  weight 
by  presenting  to  it  some  substance  for  which  it  of  glass  of  borax.  It  is  then  subjected  to  a 
has  stronger  attractions  than  for  iron,  and  the  moderate  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  a 
earthy  impurities  must  have  snc^  substances  bright  red  heat  as  much  longer.  On  cooling^ 
added  to  them,  that  the  product  of  their  union  and  breaking  the  crucible,  the  button  of  copper 
will  be  a  glakj  fluid,  through  which  the  glo-  will  be  found  in  the  bottom.  It  is  well  to  make 
boles  of  metallic  iron  can  easuy  sink  and  coUect  two  parallel  assays  of  these  ores,  that  one 
together  in  a  button.  Charcoal  is  the  sub*  may  confirm  or  disprove  the  other. — ^The  com- 
Btanoe  for  deoxidizing  the  ore  in  the  blast-  mon  varieties  of  lead  ores  subjected  to  assay  are 
Aimaoe,  and  in  the  crucible.  The  matters  for  the  sulphurets  (galena)  and  the  carbonates^ 
aiding  the  fusion,  called  the  flux,  vary  accord-  The  former  is  treated  by  taking  400  or  500 
ing  to  the  earth  v  ingredients  of  the  ore.  grains,  coarsely  powdered,  and  mixing  with  it 
The  deaired  glassy  fluid  is  a  silicate  of  lime  and  one-fourth  its  weight  of  black  flux,  one-fourth 
afaimina,  and  it  may  be  of  magnesia.  If  the  of  iron  filings,  in  small  pieces,  and  one-eighth  of 
area  already  contain  much  olica,  carbonate  of  cream  of  tutar.  The  crudUe  should  be  largo 
fime,  either  pure  or  the  magnesian  carbonate,  enough  to  contain  double  the  quantity,  and  the 
with  the  addition  of  smne  alumina,  or  common  charge  should  be  covered  with  common  salt 
day.  ooQstitutes  the  proper  flux.  Chres  d^cient  half  an  inch  deep.  After  being  exposed  to  a 
in  silica  reqnhre  an  addition  of  it.  Some  ores  high  heat  for  10  minutes,  the  lead  may  be 
omitain  suon  a  mixture  of  proper  fluxing  insre-  poured  out,  or  suffered  to  cool  in  the  crucible.  If 
diente,  that  they  melt  easily  without  any  addi-  the  ore  contain  much  earthjr  orpyritousmattery 
tk>n  of  these  matters.  In  the  crucible,  a  little  a  less  proportion  of  iron  fihngs  should  be  used, 
borax  increases  very  much  the  fdsibility  of  the  and  a  little  fluor-spar  and  borax  be  added. 
auztore.  The  ore  and  fluxes  should  be  thor-  Gralena  is  convenientlv  assayed  in  an  iron  cru- 
OQghly  ground  and  mixed  together,  and  placed  dble,  the  crucible  itsdf  furnishing  the  material 
in  a  brasqued  crucible,  i.  «.  one  careflilly  filled  for  desulphurizing  the  ore.  The  usual  quan- 
and  rammed  with  flne  charcoal,  moistened  with  tity,  say  400  or  500  grains,  is  mixed  with  2^ 
water  to  a  paste,  and  out  of  the  top  of  which  a  times  its  weight  of  carb.  soda,  and  put  in  aii 
cavity  is  excavated  for  holdbog  the  assay  sam-  Iron  crucible,  which  is  covered.  The  galena  la 
pie.  The  crucible  is  to  be  ^aced  in  a  wind-  decomposed,  and  sulphuret  of  iron  formed. 
ramaoe,  gradually  heated  for  half  an  hour,  The  lead  is  poured  out  into  an  ingot  mould,  and 
when  the  whole  force  of  the  blast  is  to  be  ap-  the  crucible  well  tapped  to  obtain  all  the  lead. 
l^ied  for  half  an  hour  longer. — ^The  assaying  of  Another  sample  is  immediately  put  in  while 
copper  ores,  as  conducted  by  metallurgbts,  is  the  crucible  is  hot^  and  the  operation  repeated 
often  an  empirical  process,  the  fiuxea  being  as  long  as  the  crucible  lasts.  It  will  last  longer 
added  with  very  vague  ideas  as  to  their  true  by  being  equally  heated  on  all  sides.  The  car- 
effect.  The  ores  are  properly  classified  into  bonates  are  assayed  with  half  their  weight  of 
those  which  contain  no  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  black  finx,  and  a  little  cream  of  tartar,  with  a 
any  foreign  metals  but  iron ;  those  which  con*  superficial  covering  of  salt. 
tain    sulphur,   iron,    arsenic,    antimony,   dto.  ASSELTN,  Jan,  a  distinguished   Flemish 


must  be  assayed  in  the  wet  way.    The  second  Antwerp,  and  under  Peter  de  Laer  (Bamboccio) 

dass  are  sulphatc»,  or  snlphurets.    The  former  at  Rome.    In  his  landscapes  taken  firom  the 

are  easily  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  platinum  vicinity  of  Rome,  which  are  enriched  with 

onioible,  when  t&ey  may  be  treated  as  sub-  ruins  of  edifices,  and  decorated  with  figures  and 

stances  of  the  first  dass.    The  sulphurets,  un-  cattle  in  the  style  of  Berghem,  he  imitates 

der  which  general  head  are  induded  most  of  the  manner  of  Claude  Lorraine.    His  touch  is 

the  workable  ores  of  commerce,  are  treated  in  a  bold,  his  coloring  bright,  his  skies  warm,  and 

great  variety  of  ways.    The  first  operation,  af-  his  figures  well  drawn  and  skilfully  disposed, 

ter  reducing  them  to  fine  powder,  is  to  roast  or  He  also  painted  battle  pieces  of  considerable 

caldne  them,  to  expel  tlie  sulphur.    This  pro-  merit     He  was   sumamed   Clr<Metji6  (little 

cess  requires  care  and  experience,  and  is  most  crab,  crab-like)  by  the  flemish  artists  at  BomOi 

thoroughly  efieeted,  aooordiiig  to  Mitchell,  by  on  account  of  a  contraction  in  his  fingers, 

adding  one-tenth  of  their  weight  of  carbonate  AS8KMANNI,  the  nameof  a  Ohristian  Syrian 

of  ammonia  to  the  roasting  mass  in  the  cmd*  family,  several  members  of  which  distinguished 

Ue,  constantly  stirriuff  it  in  as  the  calcining  goes  tiiemsdves  by  their  knowledge  of  the  oriental 

on.    The  aramoniacfa  and  sulphurous  vapors  literature.    The  first  and  most  learned  among 

having  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other'  the  them  was  JoesFH  Shcon,  bom  at  Tripoli  in 

whole  of  the  snlphnr  is  extracted.    The  ore  is  1687,  died  at  Rome  in  1768.    He  was  educated 

then  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  25  per  at  Rome,  took  orders,  was  sent  by  the  pope  to 

cent  of  ita  original  weight  of  lime,  and  10  to  visit  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries  in  Syria 
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and  I!g7pt)  whence  he  brought  back  to  the  charoh.     Sach  an  assemblj,  under  a  (foveim- 

Vatican  many  valuable  works.    He  was  ere-  ment  where  the  charoh  and  state  are  aUied,  has 

ated  bishop  and  regent  of  the  library  of  the  certain  political  or  at  least  civil  powers,  and  can 

Vatican,  and  began  a  pnblication  of  the  oriental  associate  the  arm  of  the  law  to  enforce  its 

manuscripts  found  there.    He  thus  contributed  enactments ;  while  in  countries  where  church 

more  than  any  one  else  to  make  the  Syrian  and  state  are  not  united,  the  assembly  can  only 

literature  known  to  Europe.     His  nephews,  enforce  its  decisions  in  that  province  which  the 

Stsfhsit  Evodius  and  ALOTSiua,  or  Josbph  custom  of  the  country  has  assigned  to  the  juris* 

Loma,.  both  came  youn^^  from  Syria  to  Rome,  diction  of  the  church,  and  even  then  not  to  the 

received   there  a  clerical  education,  and   in  detriment  of  any  civil  right  of  the  individual. 

the  course  of  the  18th  century  distinguished  In  Scotland  and  in  this  country,  the  word  aa- 

themselves  as  orientalista,  bibliophilists,  and  an-  sembly  has  an  ecclesiastical  impcnrtance  which 

thors  of  varioos  works,  including  catalogues  of  deserves   mention.     Under   the   influence  of 

celebrated  Roman  ana  Florentine  public  and  Knox,  the  great  religious  reformer  of  Scotland, 

frivate  libraries.     Finally,  one  of  the  name  there  irrew  up  a  very  strong  party  in  &vor  of 

nown  as  the  Abbot  Simon,  a  learned  Maronite,  the  independence  of  the  church;  that  is,  its 

was  professor  c^  Oriental  hinguaf^  at  the  uni-  separation  from  all  civil  interference.    To  ao- 

rernty  of  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1821.  complish  this,  a  representative  convention  of 

ASSEMBLY.     This   is  a  term  introduced  clergy  and  laity  was  held  first  in  1561,  at  which 

from  the  French  (ai9embUe\  and  is  employed  to  the  plans  of  emancipation  were  of  course  but 

designate  meetings  or  gathering  of  persons  for  imperfectly  matured.    Through  long  and  pain- 

a  variety  of  purposes.    I.  Socially.    We  apply  fill  contests,  sometimes  disgraceful  to  both  par- 

the  term  assembly  to  gatherings  for  convivial-  ties,  the  Presbyterian  element  at  length  attuned 

ity  or  amusement,  and  also  to  informal  meet-  in  the  memorable  assembly  of  Glasgow  (1638) 

ings  of  the  conmiunity,  or  any  particular  class  the  ascendency  it  desired,  abolished  the  episoo- 

of  it,  for  literary  or  religious  conversation  or  pal  hierarchy,  and  continued  its  sittings  m  the 

discussion.     Such  assemblies  have  no  powers  face  of  the   royal  mandate  of  adjournment, 

not  cEJoyed  by  private  citizens;  they  are  only  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  oi 

aggregations   of  individuals   for    concert   of  the  seneral  assembly  of  Scotland,  considered 

thought  or  action.    Every  such  assembly  has  as  a  deliberative  and  Judicial  body  in  the  ezer- 

its  rales,  either  expressed  or  understood,  for  else  of  determinate  and  acknowledged  fiino- 

self-regulation,  but  they  have  no  action  or  ex-  tions.    The  triumph  of  the  assembly  was  but 

istenoe  beyond  the  assembly  itself.    U.  Politi-  temporary.    In  the  protectorate,  by  the  policiy 

cally.    The  word  assembly  designates  certain  of  Oromwell,  the  sittings  of  the  assembly  were 

bodies  of  men  associated  for  civil  purposes,  and  forbidden,  and  the  same  prohiMtion,  thonrii 

possessed  of  more  or  less  political  power,  such  on  different  grounds,  was  continued  after  tbe 

as   the   Roman    assembly,  the   oMembUe  du  restoration,  until  WilHam  III.,  who  restored  the 

champs  de  Mars,    These  associations  may  be  assembly  and  the  8  inferior  judicatories  of  the 

from  the  people,  and  so  be  democratic  to  a  Scottish  church  to  the  exercise  of  their  ftme^ 

greater  or  less  degree,  or  they  may  be  con-  tions,  though  without  admitting  their  claims  to 

yoked  by  the  mandate  of  a  king,  and  so  be  aris-  an  entire  independence  of  the  state  authority, 

tocratic  or  monarchical    Such  an  assembly  is  Ever  since  the  revolution,  the  general  assembly 

always  possessed  of  more  or  less  power  to  make  has  nominally  been  ac^ourned  m>m  year  to  year 

its  deliberations  or  enactments  nues  of  conduct  by  the  royal  conunissioner,  who  sits  in  the  as- 

for  itself,  or  those  whom  it  represents^  be-  sembly.  but  without  any  power  even  to  vote  in 

yond  the  pale  and  time  of  tiie  assembly  itself,  its  deUberations.    The  commissioner  proclaims 

It  is  also  either  within  the  scope  of  the  po-  in  the  name  of  the  English  crown,  that  the  as- 

litical   constitution   or  charter   under  whidi  sembly  will  be  reconvoked  on  a  stated  day, 

its  members  reside,  and  is  therefore  constitn-  while  the  ecdedastical  moderator  of  the  ass^n- 

tional ;  or,  it  arrogates  to  itself  powers  not  rec-  bly  announces  the  adjournment  to  the  same  day 

ognized  by  those  documents,  and  is  revolu-  in  l^e  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  "  the  only 

tionary.    In  the  latter  class  may  be  mentioned  Head  of  the  Church.^'    The  general  assemb^ 

the  French  national  assembly  of  1789,  which,  of  Scotland  is  the  highest  of  the  4  judicatories 

by  a  stroke  of  revolutionary  policy,  absorbed  of  the  church.    The  other  8  are,  the  synod,  the 

into  itself  the  powers  exercised  by  the  8  orders  presbytery,  and  the  kirk  session.    The  general 

under  the  then  existing  government  of  France,  assembly  is  representative,  legislative,  and  judi- 

Hie  term  assembly,  in  some  states  of  the  Union,  cial  in  its  powers.    It  is  thus  constituted:   80 

designates   both   branches  of  the  legislature  presbyteries  send  218  ministers  and  94  elders; 

lointly.     In  others   it   designates   the  lower  the  city  of  Edinburgh  sends  2  elders;  65  oth^ 

branch  only,  while  in  others  still  it  is  used  with  rojsl  burshs  send  one  elder  each ;  the  4  univera- 

the  prefix  *^  general,"  with  the  same  implication,  ties  and  Marischal  college  send  each  a  repre- 

III.   Ecclesiastically.    The  term  assembly  has  sentative,  who  may  be  either  a  minister  or 

been  applied  since  about  the  time  of  Oalvin  to  elder;  and  the  church  in  India  in  connection 

bodies  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  representative  or  with  the  church  of  Scotiand  sends  1  minister 

otherwise,  met  to  deliberate  or  act  on  matters  and  1  elder.    The  assembly  thus  admits  of  lay 

pertidning  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  tiie  representation,  and  so  diffeis  essentially  from 
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the  oonvooation  of  the  church  of  England,  made  for  s  reoonaolidatioii,  which  was  fliially 
Hie  assembly  holds  its  sessions  at  Edinburgh  in  effected.  In  1786,  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
Maj,  during  10  days,  and  all  business  not  com-  the  synod,  which  since  the  reunion  had  been 
pleted  withm  that  time  is  assigned  to  commis-  known  as  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
sions  which  are  empowered  to  hold  meeting  synod,  into  4  synods,  and  then  out  of  these  4  to 
quarterly.  The  mocierator  of  the  assembly  is  form  a  general  assembly,  which  plan  was  con- 
by  modem  custom  aderayman,  and  preaches  a  summatod  in  1789 ;  ana  on  the  third  Thursday 
sermon  atthe  opening  of  the  session.  Final  appeal  of  May  in  that  year  the  first  general  assembly 
in  all  parochial  matters  is  had  to  the  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  met  in  Philaddphia. 
from  the  inferior  judicatories.  On  account  of  con-  This  continued  until  the  second  division,  which 
oeived  encroachments  on  the  independence  of  the  occurred  on  doctrinal  grounds,  into  Old  School 
church  of  Scotland  by  the  crown,  in  1843,  at  Presbyterianism  and  New  School  Presbyterian* 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  assembly  a  secession  ism,  since  which  time  (1888)  there  have  been  2 
of  the  Non-Intrusionists,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  at  general  assemblies,  one  for  each  of  these  branches 
its  head,  took  place,  and  the  Free  Church  of  of  the  church.  In  the  last  meeting  of  the  New 
Scotland  was  organized,  and  constituted  a  gen-  School  general  assembly,  held  in  Cleveland, 
era]  assembly  on  the  same  principles  as  the  for-  Ohio,  in  May,  1857,  that  body  adopted  a  paper 
mer  establishment,  though  it  is  more  generally  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  with  wluch  a  portion 
designated  as  a  synod.  These  must  1^  distin-  of  its  members  were  not  pleased.  These  mem- 
guished  from  each  other.  Only  one  other  re-  hers  therefore  united  in  a  protest  agfdnst  Uie 
mark  deserves  to  be  made  here,  to  guard  against  action  of  the  assembly,  and  issued  a  gbUI  for  all 
mistake  in  reading  various  works  on  the  cede-  who  sympathized  wilii  them  to  meet  at  Waedi- 
oastical  history  of  Scotland.  The  branch  of  ington,  D.  C,  in  the  month  of  August  follow- 
the  church  of  England,  which,  despite  of  the  inff,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  third  gene- 
eivil  disadvantages  to  which  it  has  been  sub-  rsl  assembly,  in  which  the  subject  of  slavery 
Jected  in  Scotland,  has  perpetuated  itself  in  should  not  be  introduced.  The  ^ace  of  meeting 
that  country,  and  which  tonday  consists  of  a  was  subsequently  changed  to  Kiohmond,  Ya., 
primate  (archbishop)  and  6  bishops,  is  denomi-  where  the  question  was  discussed,  and  laid  over 
nated  in  all  works  written  by  church  of  Eng-  for  further  action,  at  a  future  meeting  to  be  held 
land  authors,  ^^the  Church  of  Scotland,''  and  inEnoxville,  Tennessee, 
that  which  m  this  article  has  been  designated  ASSENT,  Botai^  the  form  by  which  the 
as  the  church  of  Scotlmd,  is  called  ^^  the  Scot-  English  sovereign  signifies  approbation  of  a 
ixah  establishment,"  back  to  the  revolution  of  bill  in  parliament  The  assent  is  either  by  the 
1688. — The  term  general  assembly  is  used  in  sovereign  in  person  on  the  throne,  or  by  com- 
ihe  United  States,  as  in  Scotland,  to  designate  missioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Supply 
the  bluest  ecclesiastical  court  and  legislature  bills  are  assented  to  in  the  commons,  other  bills 
nf  the  Presbyterian  denomination  of  Christians,  in  the  lords.  The  form  used  is  Norman  French, 
But  while  Presbyterianism  as  a  religious  doc-  leraile  veut  to  a  common  bill,  9(ntfaU  eomme 
trine,  and  in  the  leading  principle  of  church  il  e$t  denri  to  a  private  bill.  The  assent  is 
government  characterized  by  its  name  (Presby-  pronounced  by  the  derk  of  the  parliament, 
terian),  has  the  same  symbol  as  Scotch  Presby-  The  custom  of  using  Norman  Frencn  was  abol- 
teriaidsm,  the  general  assembly  of  American  iahed  by  the  thoroughly  English-hearted  Orom- 
Presbyterianism  essentially  differs  from  that  of  well,  whose  form  was  ''*'  the  lord  protector  doth 
the  Scotch,  from  the  consideration  that  the  consent.''  But  the  restoration  restored  the 
United  States  civil  government  recognizes  no  French  language  with  French  influence;  and 
established  religion,  and  puts  no  rel&ous  de-  although  in  1781  it  was  enacted  that  all  judicial 
nomination  in  any  connection  with  we  State,  proceedings  should  be  in  English,  this  form 
The  first  general  assembly  of  the  American  was  left  as  an  exception,  possibly  by  accident 
Presbyterian  church  was  held  in  1789,  though  The  royal  assent  is  a  form;  the  modem  usages 
the  denomination  had  existed  in  this  country  of  parliament  do  not  bring  the  question  to  Uie 
rince  1704,  the  first  presbytery  having  been  or-  issue  of  an  assent  The  sovereign  is  presumed 
ganized  in  that  year.  Previous  to  the  holding  to  accept  the  advice  of  ministers.  Personally, 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  about  tiie  middle  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  more  pow- 
of  the  last  century  (1741),  the  Presbyterian  erful  in  tiie  affairs  of  government  than  the 
church  was  divided  by  a  schism  into  2  parties,  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  The  last  instance 
one  oiganizing  (1746)  under  the  name  of  the  of  refusal  of  royal  assent  was  in  1707,  by  queen 
New  York  synod,  while  the  other  retained  the  Anne,  of  a  Scotch  militia  biU.  An  act  of  par- 
name  of  the  Philadelphia  synod.  The  division  liament  takes  effect  frc»n  the  date  of  the  royal 
was  partly  doctrinal,  but  more  on  account  of  assent 

the  action  of  the  synod  concerning  itinerant  ASSER,  or  Assbuub  Mbnevsnbib,  a  learned 

evangelista,  and  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  edu-  monk  of  St.  David's  or  lifenevia,  in  Wales^ 

cation  as  the  condition  of  a  license  to  preach,  died  about   910.     Asser  was  invited  to  the 

The  Tennent  family,  within  the  limits  of  the  court  of  AlA*ed  the  Great,  of  Wessex.    Upon 

New  Brunswick  presbytery,  were  prominent  in  the  reputation  of  his  learning^  King  Alfred  first 

the  schism  of  1741.     But  the  breach  was  at  wishea  him  to  reside  all  the  year  round  at  his 

length  healed,  and  in  1758  a  proposition  was  courts  but  Asser  would  not  leave  his  monasteiy 
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altogether,  so  it  wm  arranged  that  he  ehoidd  hereditary  nonors   an    estates.     ITntil  quite 

divide  his  time  between  his  English  and  his  recent  years,  landed  property  in  England,  oven 

Welsh  residence.    He  read  Latin  with  Alfred  when  not  entailed,  was  not  applicable,  in  the 

cot  of  snch  few  books  as  the  king  possessed,  hands  of  the  heir,  to  the  payment  of  debts, 

and  oorreoted   his  translations.     Alfred   be-  Now,  however,  the  remedies  against  real  es- 

gtowed  many  ecdeeiastioal  preferments  upon  tate  are  yery  materially  extended,  and  this 

Asser.    Some  anthorlties  say  he  became  bishop  opprobrium  jurio  in  the  law  of  debtor  and 

of  Sherbam.    Asser's  great  work  is  his  ^'  Life  creditor  is  removed.    Assets  are  real  or  per- 

of  Alfred,'^  in  Latin.    The  earliest  edition  is  sonal ;  they  are  also  legal  or  equitable.    Under 

that  of  Archbishop  Parker,  at  the  end  of  Wal-  the  head  of  real  estate  is  included  aU  lands  in 

Bingham's  **Hi8tory«"  1574.    The  best  edition  possession,  some  interests  in  land,  and  some 

is  £hat  of  Wise,  Oxford,  1788,  entitled  AnnaUo  rights  connected  with  land.    Legal  assets  may 

rervm  gootartim  JBffrM  Mof^ni,    This  is  onr  be  ^neraUy  defined  as  property  in  possession ; 

chief  anthority  for  the  events  of  Alfred's  public  eqmtable,  as  rights  to  property.    The  execntor 

and  private  life  fixnn  his  birth  to  889,  and  con-  or  admini8trat<»r  is  not  deemed  uablei  by  the  law, 

▼eys  much  incidental  inteUigence  about  the  for  any  other  assets  than  those  which  have  come 

htwa^    manners,  and   general   civilization   of  to  his  hands,  which  qualification  does  not,  of 

Weisex  at  that  time.  It  should  be  said,  however,  course,  imply  that  they  have  come  into  hiaaotiULl, 

that  Thomas  Wright,  in  the  BiograpMa  Brir  but  into  his  constructive  poeseesion  or  control. 

tanniiea  LUteroTia.  maintains  that  this  life  is  one  In  the  interpretation  put  on  this,  the  courti 

of  those  literary  K»rgeries  which  were  thought  generally  fevor  the  executor  or  administrator, 

pardonable  in  those  days,  and  that  it  was  writ-  unless  he  be  acting  do  oon  tort  (m  his  own 

ten  at  a  later  date,  and  Asser's  name  afiOixed  to  wrong),  that  is,  where  a  person  has  assumed 

it    Drs.  Pauli  BDa  Lingard,  and  J,  M.  Kemble,  the  office  without  beinff  dulv  constituted.    The 

do  not  assent  to  this,  and  iSr.  Wright  remains  mode  of  coUectinff  and  applying  assets  will  be 

as  yet  without  a  supporter.     Bale  and  Pits  more  appropriately  detailed  under  the  head  of 

give  the  titles  of  5  other  works  ascribed  in  ExxonroR.    The  executors  must  exhaust  per- 

their  day  to  Asser.    They  are  not  extant.    His  sonalty  in  payment  of  debts  in  the  order  of 

life,  after  his  patron  and  pupil's  death,  is  ob-  assessed  taxes,  judgment  debts^  and  decrees, 

eoure. — Asbkb,  or  more  correctly  Asm,  is  the  according  to  pnorii^  of  docket  or  emolument, 

principal  authorof  the  Babylonian  Talmud.   He  recognizances,  bonds,  sealed  instruments,  notes; 

was  bom  at  Babvlon  A.  D.  858,  and  died  427.  billa,  and  unhquidated  demands  and  accounts. 

He  was  appointed  head  of  the  college  of  Sont  The  personalty  must  be  exhausted  in  payment 

at  Babylon.     His  disciples  numbered  2,400.  of  these,  and  then  the  real  estate  may  be  had 

This  Tfumud  was  as  important  a  work  to  the  recourse  to. 

Jews  of  the  east  for  generations  as  Luther's  A88IENTO(Bpanishfortreal7),atermmider- 
translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  for  the  Ger-  stood  to  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  treaties 
man  Protestants  since  the  reformation.  The  made  by  Spain  witii  foreign  countries  for  the  sup- 
Jewish  community  have  ever  held  him  in  pe-  ply  of  negro  davestoher  South  American  prov- 
cuUar  honor.  inces.  The  Spanish  government  having  no 
ASSESSORS.  I.  In  civil  law,  a  professional  settiementson  the  African  coast,  encouraged  ad- 
adviser  who  sits  beside  unprofessional  judges  to  venturers  to  supply  slaves  by  securing  to  them 
advise  them  on  taking  the  evidence^  or  the  a  monopoly  of  tne  Buraly  with  other  commet^ 
state  of  the  law.    In  the  Roman  emphe  the  oial  privileges.    The  Flemish  merchants  had 

Srovindal  governor  was  generally  a  rude  sol-  the  contract  until  1588,  afterward  the  Genoese 

ier  who  knew  nothing  ofiaw,  but  vet  was  the  until  1696,  wh«i  the  Portuguese  took  it.    la 

high  court  of  appeal.    It  was  usual  to  supply  1708  a  French  company  accepted  the  oontraot, 

his  deficiencies  by  an  assessor.    A  civilian  cnten  the  terms  of  which  were  the  privilege  of  send- 

attends  courts-martial  for  Uie  same  purpose,  ing  a  ship  of  600  tons,  with  merchandise  free 

11.  In  England,  in  the  election  of  municipal  of  duty  to  Spanish  America,  and  the  payment 

corporations,  officers  of  this  name  are  appointed  of  a  sum  on  each  imported  negro^  the  minimom 

to  assist  at  the  election,  and  ascertain  the  re-  number  of  davee  bemg  fixed  at  4.800  annually, 

suit    in.  In  America  the  assessors  are  men  In  1748  the  contract  which  had  oeen  transfer- 

who  are  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  to  assess  red  to  the  South  sea  company,  was  abandoned 

and  appraise  property  for  the  purposes  of  tax-  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Ohai>elle.    It  never  gave 

ation.  satisfkotion  to  Spain;  ana  the  contractors  al- 

ASSETS,  in  law,  from  the  Norman-French,  ways  lost  money  by  it;  their  local  fjietors  and 

auett,  sufficient,  is  the  generic  term  for  tiie  agents  reaping  the  profits,  and  making  laige 

property  of  a  person  deceased.    In  this  country  fortunes. 

the  important  legal  distinctions  known  in  En-       ASSIGN  AT,  the  name  of  tlie  wer  currency 

ropean  law,  between  real  and  personal  proper-  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.    The 

ty,  are  practically  abolished,  botii  for  testa-  French   government  finding   itself  short   isi 

mentary  purposes,  for  devolution,  and  as  a  money  in  1789,  issued  under  the  name  of  ^*as> 

means  for  payment  of  creditors.    The  peculiar  signat,'*  paper-money  to  be  redeemed  by  the 

character  of  real  estate  was  part  of  feudalism,  vdue  of  tne  property  of  the  clergy  and  the  emi- 

and  a  neoeasary  consequence  of  tiie  system  is  grants,  whion  the  government  had  aeiaed,  and 
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which  was  intended  for  sale.  The  assdgnats  large  amomitB  of  monej  required  for  the  inter- 
kept  their  value  above  90  per  cent,  until  1792,  nal  trade,  in  a  ootmtry  where  aJmost  aU  operar 
but  from  that  time  they  began  to  droop.  The  tiona  are  for  cash — ^the  assignations  soon  oame 
original  issue  of  1,200  million  francs  was  in-  into  such  demand  as  to  be  worth  a  premium 
creased  to  such  an  exorbitant  amount,  that  the  over  the  standards  This  premium  naturallj  in- 
marketa  became  glutted  with  assiguats.  Robes-  creased  the  further  you  went  into  the  country, 
pierre  and  others  made  great  efforts  to  prop  Thus  assignations  were  dearer  in  Moscow  than 
the  market ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  They  fell  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  still  dearer  in  Kasan,  or 
soon  to  60  per  cent.,  and  in  1796  they  could  be  Aatraohan.  These  fluctuations  were  so  irregular 
had  at  18  per  cent.  Thomas  Oarlyle  in  his  and  inconvenient  that,  in  18S9,  a  ukase  regu* 
^'French  Bevolution'*  (vol.  ii.,  p.  449),  says,  lated  the  value  of  the  assignations  at  8|  to  1 
in  reference  to  the  calamity  produced  by  the  silver,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  the  sliver 
emission  of  the  assignats: — ^  There  is,  so  to  ruble  should  be  the  legal  unit  in  all  negotia* 
speak,  no  trade  whatever  for  the  time  being,  tions  and  legi^  documents,  that  a  new  paper- 
Assignats,  assisnats,  long  sinking,  emitted  in  su^  money,  called  ^*  bills  of  credit,"  should  be  is* 
quantities,  siiac  now  with  an  alacrity  beyond  sued,  and  the  old  assignations  gradually  with- 
paraUeL  ^Combien,^  said  one  to  a  hackney-  drawn  from  circulation  and  destroyed.  This 
coachman,  'what  &re? '  'Six  thousand  livres,^  was  accomplished,  and  the  name,  the  use,  and 
answered  he:  some  800 pounds  sterling  in  paper-  the  existence  of  assignations  belong  now  al- 
money.    On  the  Ist  of  Feb.  1796,  at  uie  Bourse  together  to  history. 

of  Paris,  the  gold  louia  of  20  francs  in  silver  ASSIGNEE,  in  law,  the  party  to  whom  prop- 

costed  5,880  francs  in  assignats.    Pressure  of  erty  has  been  assigned  or  made  over.    It  has 

maximum  withdrawn,  the  things  it  compressed  also  various  technical  significations;  the  aft* 

likewise  withdrew.    *  Two  ounces  of  bread  per  signee  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  is  the  party 

dav '  is  the  modicum  allotted ;  wide-waving,  in  whom  the  legal  interest  in  all  the  property 

doleful  are  the  bakers'  queues;  farmers'  houses  is  vested  to  be  implied  in  payment  of  debts, 

are  become  pawnbrokers'  shops."  The  asdgnats  answerable  to  the  agents  defaiUiU.    Formerly 

gradually  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  mvolving  assignees  were  exclusively  appointed  by  the 

the  whole  land  in  ruin, — excepting  a  few  lucky  creditors,  but  this  having  led  to  some  abuses^ 

speculators, — ^and  resulted  eventually  in  national  less  of  malversation  than  of  neglect,  ofiScial  as- 

bankruptcy .  signees  have  lately  been  appointed  both  m  Eng- 

ASSIGNATION,  a  Bussian  paper-money,  in-  hmd  and  France  (syndiqtte  provi»oire). 
troduced  early  in  the  reign  of  Oatharine  II.,  ASSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  making  over  or 
about  the  year  1770,  principally  to  carry  on  the  transferring  of  any  species  of  property.  It  also 
wars  against  the  Turks.  The  standard  currency  signifies  the  deed  or  instrument  by  which  the 
was  then  as  now  the  silver  ruble,  and  the  paper  tranrfer  is  operated.  The  asngnment  of  a  lease 
assignations  on  the  banks — likewise  founded  by  is  the  tran^r  of  the  assignor's  whole  estate  in 
Catharine—were  to  represent  in  full  the  stand-  the  term  created  by  the  original  lease.  The 
ard  silver  coin.  But  they  soon  fell  until  the  difference  between  an  assignment  and  an  under- 
assignation-ruble  was  worth  only  one-haK  lease  is  that  the  underlease  retains  the  reversion, 
one-third,  and  finally  one-fourth  of  the  original  whereas  the  assignment  parts  with  it.  Assignp 
value ;  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  specify  ment  in  oommerdal  law  was  formerly  much 
the  nature  of  the  ruble  in  all  transactions,  restricted.  Bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange. 
From  1787  the  use  of  assignations  as  currency  were  not  assignable.  All  mterests  in  personal' 
was  general  in  all  money  affcurs,  both  public  and  property,  of  which  a  man  had  not  the  actual 
private.  Paul  L,  enraged  because  the  merchants  possession,  but  merely  the  right  to  recover,  are 
of  St.  Petersbuig,  foreign  and  domestic,  reftised  ohoses  in  action.  Thus  a  debt,  whether  erpeciality 
to  receive  assignations  at  the  government  or  simple  contract,  is  a  chose  in  action,  a  some- 
standard  in  payment,  threatened  that  he  would  thing  to  be  recovered.  These  were  not  assigna- 
erect  a  gallows  on  the  exchange  for  their  special  ble.  These  restraints  were,  however,  evaded 
benefit.  Stringent  ukases  for  facQitating  the  by  a  license  to  use  the  name  of  the  legal  cred- 
circulation  of  assignations  all  over  the  empire  itor.  Even  under  a  bill  of  sale  <^  goods  the 
proved  wholly  unsuccessfid,  and  at  the  death  of  property  in  them  does  not  pass  unless  by  actual 
Paul,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  delivery  and  possession  as  a^nst  bona  fld$ 
Alexander  I.,  the  assignation-ruble  was  gener-  creditors.  Both  by  the  English  and  French 
ally  worth  one-fourth  of  the  silver.  During  law,  property  in  the  power  and  disposition  of  a 
the  wars  against  Napoleon  the  issue  of  assigna-  debtor  may  by  process  of  law  be  transferred  to 
tions  increased  excessively,  but  still  no  consid-  Ids  creditor. 

erable  additional  depreciation  took  place.  With  ASSING,  Boba  Mabia,  a  sister  of  Yarn- 
peace  and  increasing  prosperity  the  assignations  hagen  von  Ense,  a  German  poetess,  bom  in 
rose,  and  finally  tiie  government  fixed  the  Dlksseldor^  May  28, 1788,  died  Jan.  22,  1840. 
standard  at  8  rubles,  60  copecks,  either  of  cop-  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  obliged 
per  or  assignations,  for  a  silver  ruble,  one  aa-  her  family  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Stras- 
signation-ruble  equidling  100  copecks  copper^  burg,  the  native  place  of  her  mother ;  and  in 
Bm.  four  copecks  copper  making  one  of  silver.  1796  they  removed  to  Hamburg.  After  the 
Onaoconntof  the  fecuity  of  carrying  in  paper  the  death  of  her  feither  in  1799,  she  was  burdened 
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with  many  oatea,  and  began  to  employ  her    ed  and  reduced  to  its  modem  shape  «ntil  the 
talents  and  education  in  teaching.    In  1616  she    reign  of  Edward  L,  who  was  called  the  English 

married  Dr.  Assing,  a  physician  of  Ednigsberg,  Justinian  on  account  of  the  number  and  impor- 
who  removed  to  Hamburg;  and  their  house,  in .  tance  of  the  changes  effected  during  his  reign  in 

which  a  generous  hospitality  prevailed,  became  the  laws,  and  their  administration.    Suits  for  the 

a  favorite  place  of  reunion  for  the  most  esteem-  recovery  of  land  were  anciently  tried  by  writ 
ed  literary  persons  of  Germany.     The  poet    of  right,  or  of  assize.    On  these  occasions  the 

Chamisso,  the  early  fnend  of  Rosa  Maria  and  sheriff  impanelled  4  knights  and  12  assistants, 

her  brother,  was  a  frequent  visitor.    She  had  to  try  the  matters  in  dispute.    This  assize  could 

early  begun  to  express  her  inward  experiences  only  be  held  before  a  judge  of  the  principal 

in  poems  and  tales,  but  her  friends  could  per-  courts  at  Westminster;  whereby  enormous  ex- 

snade  her  to  publish  only  a  few  pieces.    Her  pense  was  entailed  on  the  jurors,  the  parties, 

poemspublished  with  a  memoir  of  her  life  under  and  their  several  witnesses.    To  remedy  this 

the  title  of  Bata  Maria's  poeti$eher  Naehkua^  grave  inconvenience,  provision  was  made  by 

Altona,  1841,  give  a  full  insight  into  the  genius  jCagna  Charta,  that  an  assize  should  be  held  an-  . 

of  this  admirable  lady.  nuidly  by  a  judge  in  each  county.    This  declnra- 

ASSINIBOIN,  a  large  river  in  N.  America^  tion  was  enlarged  by  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
whiph  flows  norUi  and  empties  into  Lake  Winni-  ster  (18  Edwara  I.  o.  8),  which  gave  jurisdic- 
peg.  It  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  of  which,  tiion  to  the  judges  not  only  to  sit  in  the  grand 
the  Red  river  of  the  North,  rises  near  the  head  of  assize,  for  the  old  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
Uie  Hississ^pi,  and  the  other  the  Assiniboin  as  to  land,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  a4judi- 
proper.  On  the  banka  of  this  river  the  soil  is  eating  all  civil  actions.  The  sittings  thus  held 
arid  and  sandy,  and  the  country  is  in  possession  are  familiarly  known  as  sittings  at  niii  privi, 
of  the  north-west  company,  which  has  on  its  The  term  has  originated  from  the  form  of  the 
banks  several  trading  stations  and  depots.  The  process  for  summoning  and  impanelling  the 
Assiniboin  Indians  have  recently  been  estimated  jury ;  whidi,  following  the  words  of  the  statute 
at  about  4,600  souls,  and  are  utterly  uncivilized,  of  Westminster,  directs  the  sheriff  to  summon 
They  are  of  the  great  Sioux  or  Dacotah  &mily,  a  jury  to  be  at  Westminster  on  the  first  day  of 
and  speak  the  hmguaffe  of  most  of  the  tribes  term,  unless  before  (ni$i  print)  a  judge  dudl 
found  on  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Mis-  come  to  try  issues  in  the  county. — ^The  criminal 
souri.  They  subsist  entirely  by  the  chase,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at  the  assizes  is  de- 
have  not  been  yet  persuaded  to  turn  their  at-  rived  from  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
tention  to  agriculture.  ner,  and  general  gaol  delivery.   Courts  for  these 

A8SISI,  a  town  of  the  Papal    states   in  purposes  are  held  at  each  assize.     Two  as- 
the  parish  of  Umbria.    It  is  especially  noted  sizes  a  year  are  held  throughout  England  and 
as  the  birthplace    of  St  Francis,  the  found-  Wales,  and  in  the  metropolitan  and  some  oti^er 
er  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  and  as  con-  counties  which    comprise   populous   districts, 
taining  12  monasteries  of  that  order.     Here  Three  assizes  are  hela  under  modem  statutes. 
are  the  church  and  monastery  in  which  St.  Courts  of  quarter  sessions  are  also  held  in  the 
Francis  is  buried,  and  about  2  miles  firom  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs.      The 
town  is  the  celebrated  portiuncula  or  church  sessions  despatch  business  of  a  quasi-judicial 
where  Francis  fijrst  began  the  preaching  of  his  character,  ije-house  licenses,  poor  law  mies- 
ascetic  life.    Assisi  was  once  a  Roman  munici-  tions,  appeals  under  certain  statutes ;  and  of 
-  plum  of  some  importance,  as  is  evident  from  the  late  years,  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  pres- 
remains  with  which  it  abounds.    The  most  re-  sure  of  assize  business,  jurisdiction  has  oeen 
markable  of  these  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of  given  to  county  magistrates  sitting  in  sessions, 
which  several  Corinthian  columns  still  stand,  to  decide  certain  criminal  causes  of  minor  im- 
Assisi  is  now.  a  bishop^s  see,  and  contains  about  portance.    Under  the  statute,  the  assizes  are 
6,000   inhabitants.    The   region   immediacy  held  by  2  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  West- 
around  Assisi  abounds  in  mineral  waters.  minster,  one  of  whom  usually  presides  in  the 
ASSIZE,  a  term  of  the  common  law,  having  criminal,  the  other  in  the  civil  court.    All  re- 
reference  to  several  distinct  subjects.    Its  most  served  points  of  law,  exceptions,  and  other 
general  use  is  applied  to  an  ordinance  for  regn-  purely  legal  questions  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
fiting the  sale  of  provisions,  and  to  the  period-  ceedings  at  the  trial,  are  argued  subsequently  at 
ical  sittings  held  by  the  judges  of  England,  and  Westminster  before  the  full  court    final  jndg- 
law  oificers  in  the  various  circuits  of  England  ment  cannot  be  entered  up  until  after  the  first 
and  Wales,  for  the  trial  of  lawsuits  as  well  4  days  of  the  term  next  after  the  assizes,  which 
civil  as  criminal.    The  term  is  of  uncertain  gives  opportunity  to  move  the  court  above  for 
derivation.    It  may  be  either  from  awidoy  to  new  triab,  to  set  aside  verdicts,  or  to  stay  judg- 
assess,  or  asndeo,  to  sit  near  or  together,  both  ment  for  any  cause  assigned.    To  obviate  the 
of  which  are  incident  to  the  functions  discharg-  evils  of  the  delay  thus  afforded  by  common 
ed  at  assizes.    It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  law,  a  recent  statute  gives  discretion  to  the 
of  England  and  Wales  is  divided  into  circuits  judge  at  nm'<>nu<  to  eertify  for  immediate  exe- 
or  districts  for  the  despatch  of  judicial  business,  cution,  in  all  cases  of  simple  contract  debts. 
The  origin  of  this  institution  is  attributed  to  The  bar  at  the  assizes,  or  "  upon  circuit,*^  as  the 
Alfred  the  Great ;  although  it  was  not  perfect-  more  correct  phrase  is,  is  composed  of  the  same 
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bartistera  who  argne  at  Westminster.  At  the  the  mind,  as  to  give  to  it  that  nni^  of  impressions 
time  of  entering  his  forensic  career,  a  barrister  and  recollections  desirable  to  a  nxing  of  its  fiic- 
nsnally  selects  the  circuit  on  which  he  intends  nlties  on  a  given  subject  On  the  other  hand, 
to  practise.  This  is  determined  either  by  local  if  we  were  to  follow  the  spontaneous  sn^ges- 
conneotions,  or  by  other  motives  of  personal  tions  of  this  power  of  association,  the  chain  of 
preference.  This  point  settled,  a  barrister  can-  our  thoughts  would  present  the  most  grotesque 
not  by  etiquette  fiit  from  circuit  to  circuit,  but  and  whimsical  appearance.  The  judgment  must 
abides  by  the  one  he  has  chosen.  Sometimes,  on  be  exercised  in  selecting  those  associated 
a  special  arrangement,  which  is  always  accom-  thoughts  which  are  perceived  to  have  a  natural 
panied  by  a  very  heavy  fee,  a  leading  barrister  connection  with  each  other,  in  order  that  our 
will  be  taken  from  his  own  drcuit  to  conduct  process  of  reflection  when  represented  to  an* 
a  cause  at  another, — ^the  rigor  of  the  rule  be-  other,  may  appear  orderly.  This  consideration 
ing,  as  it  would  seem,  relaxed  in  favor  of  a  gives  rise  to  a  classification  of  associations  into: 
great  man,— just  tiie  case  where  it  should  be  1,  natural,  and,  2,  artificial,  or  arbitrary.  By 
most  strict ;  though  whether  the  celebrity  of  the  natural  associations  are  meant  those  which  are 
advocate  or  the  amount  of  tiie  honorarium  deter-  founded  in  some  natural  resemblance  spontane- 
mines  the  question  of  propriety,  is  not  quite  ously  suggested  to  every  mind,  or  when  sag* 
dear.  After  a  certain  pitch  of  forensic  uune  gested  justify  themselves  on  natural  and  univer- 
has  been  attained,  a  great  advocate  sometimes  sal  laws  of  mind ;  whereas  by  artificial  or  arbi- 
ceases  to  go  the  circuit  any  longer,  except  trary  associations  are  meant  those  which  have 
on  special  retainer.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  re-  been  the  result  of  an  accidental  individual  ex- 
oeived  $4,000  for  one  such  fee,  exclusive  of  perience,  or  of  an  intentional  individual  effort 
daily  refreshers. — ^The  Assize  of  Bbbad,  or  pro-  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  memory,  and 
vision&  (aanta  venalium),  is  the  ordinance  of  a  which,  therefore,  have  no  universal  and  general 
roval  officer,  or  of  the  municipality,  fixing  the  validity.  An  instance  of  the  former  is  when 
price  and  Quality  of  bread,  beer,  meat,  fish,  I  associate  a  book  with  its  author,  as  a  cause;  of 
co^  and  otner  necessaries.  This  was  ancient-  the  latter,  when  I  associate  a  certain  book  with  a 
ly  fixed  by  the  derk  of  the  market  of  the  fishing-boat  because  I  found  it  there.  Dr. 
king's  household.  By  some  municipal  charters  Thomas  Brown  made  the  association  of  ideas  to 
this  power  was  delegated  to  the  corporation,  depend  on  a  mental  law  which  he  denominated 
— AoBiZBa  OF  Jerusalem  were  the  laws  made  suggestion,  and  divided  into  simple  and  relative, 
in  1099  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  the  princes  He  reduces  all  the  intellectual  states  to  these 
and  dergy,  for  the  regulation  of  the  kingdom  two  capacities.  .In  dmple  suggestion,  which  he 
of  Jerusalem,  formed  in  the  first  crusade.  defines  as  that  by  which  the  mind  associates 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS.  There  is  a  ideas  and  emotions  according  to  two  dasses  of 
oertain  law  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  one  laws,  primary  and  secondary,  he  includes  all 
thing,  or  idea,  coming  into  the  fidd  of  con-  those  faculties  or  activities  denominated  con- 
sciousness, brings  another  along  with  it.  This  oeption,  memory,  imagination,  and  habit.  At- 
law  is  designated  by  the  term  association  of  tention  and  recollection  are  the  first  two  of 
ideas.  Among  philosophers,  there  has  been  these,  combined  with  desire  or  will,  and  revery 
much  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  this  is  the  third  without  any  volition.  In  relative 
law  or  action  of  mind,  and  what  in  an  ultimate  suggestion,  defined  as  the  feeling  arising  in  the 
analysis  is  the  ground  of  it.  Hume  was  the  mind  when  two  or  more  objects  are  perceived 
first  modem  philosopher  who  attempted  a  sd-  or  conceived,  he  indudes  judgment,  reason, 
entifio  statement  of  association.  Closely  fol-  and  abstraction.  All  this  theory  of  Brown  im- 
k>wing  Aristotie,  he  traced  this  action  to  cer-  plies  that  suggestion  is  an  ultimate  and  simple 
tain  principles  which  he  denominated :  1,  re-  met  or  activity  of  the  mind.  If  this  were  uie 
semblance ;  2,  contiguity ;  8,  causation ;  and  case,  it  never  could  be  voluntary.  All  simple 
another  has  since  been  added,  4,  contrast.  The  activity  must  be  spontaneous.  Brown  incluaes 
meaning  of  tiiis  classification  is,  that  whenever  memory  under  s^nestion.  The  fact  is  evident- 
a  thought  or  perception  is  present  in  the  ly  the  reverse.  We  are  compelled  to  associate 
oonsdousnesSy  the  mind  spontaneoudy  recalls  things  which  have  been  in  the  field  of  con* 
either :  1,  thoughts  or  perceptions  resembling  sciousness  together  or  simultaneoudy,  whether 
it ;  or,  2,  those  which  occurred  to  the  mind  in  because  naturally  or  accidentdly  thus  allied, 
contiinious  time  or  space ;  or,  8,  tiiose  which  and  dmply  because  this  association  grounds  in 
are  effects  of  causes  identical  with,  or  similar  to  tiie  fact  that  memory  is  inexorable  and  invol- 
that  which  we  recognize  as  the  cause  of  the  untary,  and  so  brings  the  things  thus  once 
present  perc^tion,  and  also  tiiose  which  are  allied  in  consdousness  into  the  fidd  of  con* 
either  causes  or  effects  of  tiie  present  peroep-  sciousness  together,  when  it  brings  them  at  alL 
tion ;  or,  4,  those  which  are  so  strongly  con-  Instead  of  memory  being  induded  in  associa- 
trasted  with  the  present  perception  as  to  be  re-  tion,  memory  is  itself  the  inclusive,  and  shuts 
garded  as  its  opposites  in  one  or  all  its  features  up  association  or  suggestion  within  itself.  We 
or  properties.  Hume  considered  association  the  have  no  power  over  a  trun  of  associated 
regulating  principle  of  our  mental  activity.  It  thoughts  as  they  run  through  our  minds  like  a 
is,  however,  not  to  be  understood  that  the  prin-  chain  drawn  tiirough  our  hands,  simply  be- 
dple  of  association  so  regolatea  the  action  of  cause  we  had  not  the  power  over  our  expe* 
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riences  at  the  first,  wben  they  were  stampinff  oomedians.  BetweenMcli^reandAjBoocytihen 
themselves  upon  the  tablet  of  the  memory.  I  were  natorally  many  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  6 
meet  a  man  to-day  with  a  bat  in  his  hand.  I  months  passed  before  the  merry  adTontorer 
never  saw  a  hat  before.  To-morrow  I  find  a  oonld  drt^  himself  from  the  society  of  the  jolly 
hat  by  the  road-side.  loan  no  more  restrain  dramatist  In  Montoellier  Assonoy  met  with 
the  thought  of  the  man  I  saw  yeeterday  than  of  an  accident  He  had  taicen  two  assistants  with 
the  hat  Memory  brings  both  of  them  into  the  him  on  his  ambulating  mnncal  trip,  two 
field  of  consciousness,  because  ther  both  make  sprightly  creatures,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
np  the  impression  or  picture  of  which  the  hat  pages,  who  by  the  people  of  I^ons  were  sup- 
was  a  part  A  complete  history  of  the  doctrine  pceed  to  be  women,  while  the  authorities  of 
of  the  association  of  ideas  is  given  by  Sir  Wil-  Montpellier  dedared  them  tobeyoanirinen.  In 
liam  Hamilton  in  his  edition  of  the  *'  Works  "  Lyons  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  Con  Juan, 
of  Dr.  Beid,  note,  p.  889.  bntin  Montpellier  it  was  much  worse.  Unnat- 
ASSONAJ^OE,  Abson AHT  Rimas,  at^nan-  nral  crimes  behig  punishabk  with  death  by  fire 
ciOf  in  l^nish  poetry,  a  peculiar  q>eoie8  of  in  Mon^)ellier,  Assoacy  narrowly  escaped  the 
rhyme,  less  complete  uian  that  in  general  use.  stake  by  a  precipitate  departore  for  Av%non  in 
It  conMsts  in  the  correspondence  of  the  last  ao-  the  Papal  states.  iVom  Avignon  he  bent  hissteps 
oented  and  all  subsequent  vowels  only,  while  to  Tnrm,where  he  resumed  his  fdnctionswitiihia 
the  consonants  may  and  should  be  different  old  acquaintance  the  venerable  dowager  dochees 
Bhyme,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Englii^  language,  of  Savoy,  but  some  sadrioal  verses  brought  him 
is  cialled,  in  Spanish,  oofuonaneick  Thus,  o(a)r>  into  di^;race.  He  was  requested  to  leave  the 
h(ayr(o)  is  assonant^  but  not  consonant  with  Sardinian  capital,  and  proceed  to  Rome.  But 
c(a)l(a}m(p)j  and  pl(a)t(ayn(o).  JB(u\9ea$  is  as-  satire  again  involved  him  in  diificulties.  He 
sonant  with  c(u}ran.  So  in  Englisn,  *'baby  "  used  stroiup  expressions  against  the  priesthood, 
and  ^^  chary ''  would  be  assonant  to  each  other,  and  was  wown  into  prison.  While  there,  he 
Assonant  rhymes  do  not  generally  follow  each  made  a  ludky  hit  St  Amand.  the  French 
other  in  pairs,  as  in  ordinary  English  rhyme,  poet,  had  given  great  ofibnce  to  tne  Romans  by 
but  alternate  with  a  blank  verse,  as :  nis  tirade  against  Rome,  in  his  poem,  entitled 
AetiwUonUdeiiCoro  Bofne  ridicule.  Assoucy  replied  to  this  in  a 
T  otro  du  dMdichodo  felicitous  manner,  and  in  verse.  Some  inflaen- 
pSr  dSSSuTA^cSdir  ^  Pen»ns  wew  pleased  wiUi  his  refutation  of 

n«i;i^wv«  ««^  ♦i.^  ^*^.^^  ^i«oo?/»«i  ^«.«,««o*-  r^  ^^""*  ^^7  considered   St  Amand's  slander. 

Oalderon,  and  the  other  classic^  dramatist»  of  ^j^           )njnBaf,  Oement  IX,  was  highly  aat- 

te  !&nwrLZ^^    ^"^  ""  ""  '^'  isfleJvrith  it,  sent  for  5m,  and  pwsenti him 

ample  of  double  <uanantes  :  ^^  ^^  portodt  engraved  upon  a^lden  medal. 

ifSSSj^dSuJi' ^^*  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  "^^^  ^  Marseilles,  where  for 

SabM  lo  qne  estoi  peuondo  several  years  he  observed  the  greatest  discre- 

Qna  area  negro  j  Uo.  fion.    At  length  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1670, 

AS80IJ0 Y,  Chablbb    Ootpiau  r>\     This  but  there  he  found  the  Montpellier  accusation 

French  literary  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in  suspended  over  him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was 

Paris  in  1604,  and  died  in  1674^  was  one  of  marched  off  to  prison,  from  which,  however, 

the  most  grotesque  characters  of  the  litenory  he  was  released,  after  adetention  of  6  months, 

gypsy  order  of  the  I7th  century.     He  was  the  poor  fellow  turninff  oat  innocent  after  all 

educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  his  mind  became  Daring  the  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 

so  precociously  developed  that  at  the  age  of  9  to  the  composition  of  various  works,  suggested 

he  ran  away  from  his  parents  to  England.    At  to  him  by  his  smgnlar  experiences.    Some  of 

Calais  he  passed  himself  off  as  the  son  of  Nos-  his  poetry  is  pleasant  and  graoeftd  enough,  but 

tradamus,  and  narrowly  esci^ped  being  drown-  he  was  not  intended  by  nature  for  a  poetical 

ed  by  the  good  people  of  that  town,  who  took  genius^  and  became  a  butt  of  ridicule  to  the  hft- 

liim  for  a  sorcerer.    In  1621  he  turned  up  as  a  erary  notabilities  c^  his  day. 

music  teacher,  at  Montpellier,  but  being  expel-  ASSUAT,  or  Asuat,  a  department  of  Ecoa- 

led  ttom  the  town,  he  betook  himself  to  Turin,  dor,  lyuig  mostly  esat  of  the  Andes,  between 

where  he  inrinuiM»d   himself  into  the  good  the  AmaSon  and  Putnmayo  rivers,  and  extend- 

flraces  of  the  dowager  duchess  of  Savoy.    He  ing  from  the  equator  to  lat.  6^  80'  S.,  and  from 

had  a  knack  for  flash  songs,  and  played  the  long.  68^  W  to  79^  20'  W.    It  contains  188,- 

lute  admirably  well,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  926  square  miles  and  about  200,000  inhab- 

he  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIU.,  who  itants,  nearly  five-sixtha  of  whom  are  Indians, 

was  at  times  afflicted  with  hypochondria,  and  It  is  well  watered,  having  the  Ambyacn  Kapi^ 

found  a  pleasant  relief  in  the  harmonious  buf-  Nanay,  Pequena,  Chambyra,  Pastaza  Morana, 

fooneries  of  Assoucy.  In  1664  he  went  on  a  great  and  Paute  rivers  traversing  it,  beside  other 

musical  expeditiou  all  over  southern  fVance  from  smaller  tributaries  of  the  AmaEon  and  Putn- 

Lyons  to  Montpellier,  ^vlng  <soncerts  in  every  mayo.    The  whole  western  portion  is  an  ele- 

town  and  village,  and  spending  in  gambling  the  vated  desert,  called  the  Paramo  or  desert  of 

money  and  presents  which  he   reodved,  for  Assnay,  being  a  plateau  formed  by  the  intersec- 

gambling  was  one  of  his  ftnbles.    At  Lyons  he  tion  of  the  Andes  by  2  chains  of  mountains 

fell  upon  Moli^re,  with  his  itinerant  troupe  <^  running  from  £.  to  W.  and  enoloeing  the  vast 
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plahi  of  Qaito.  The  remainder  of  the  depart-  S.  long.  57^  85'  W.  It  was  founded  in  15S6, 
ment  is  fertile,  bat  la  in  the  haDds  of  Indian  bat  for  nearly  800  years  was  bat  a  small  yillaga 
tribes,  except  a  few  towns.  There  are  some  with  a  fort.  Daring  the  present  century,  how- 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  moontainoas  ever,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  place  of  some  im- 
districts.  The  principal  towns  are  Oaen^a,  portanoe.  It  has  a  cathedral  erected  in  1845, 
Loja,  Zarmna,  Tambez,  and  San  Joan  de  Braca-  5  charches,  a  government  palace,  a  hall  for 
moroe.  representatives,  a  public  library,  4  convents,  a 
ASSUMPSIT,  in  law,  ^  he  midertook,'*  the  cnstom  hoose,  theological  seminary,  and  coll^re. 
compendions  title  under  which  an  extensive  The  hooses  are  generaUy  of  brick,  some  of  uie 
class  of  actions  at  law  are  indnded.  After  streets  are  paved,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
stating  the  canae  of  action,  the  pleadings  state  town,  compared  with  many  Soutii  American 
tiiat  uierenpon  "  the  defendant  promised  to  cities,  is  neat  and  cleanly.  It  has  considerable 
pay."  Assumpsit  may  be  either  special  or  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  ChiU,  Peru,  Tucuman, 
common,  also  called  indebitatus  assumpsit  and  other  portions  of  Soutii  America,  exporting 
Under  tiie  former  are  included  actions  upon  tobacco,  mdes,  cedar  planks,  mandioca,  an^ 
written  contracts  or  agreements  of  all  kinds:  above  all,  mati  or  Paraguay  tea,  for  which 
actions  for  derelictions  of  duty  by  professional  there  is  a  great  demand  all  over  South  America, 
men,  carriers,  warehousemen ;  in  snort,  under  and  which  is  produced  in  greater  perfection  in 
every  drcumstanoe  where  a  contract  is  in  actual  Paraguay  than  elsewhere.  Its  former  rulers 
existence  or  can  be  predicated  from  the  rela-  interdicted  trade  with  foreign  countries,  but 
tions  of  the  parties.  Oommon  assumpsit  is  an  recently  liberal  provisions  have  been  made  by 
action  brought  for  goods  sold  and  aelivered,  the  government  for  a  more  extended  commerce, 
money  lent,  &o,    TheoreticaUy  all  actions  of  Pop.  about  12,000. 

assumpsit  are  brought  to  recover  compensation  ASSUlfiPTION,  one  of  the  Ladrone  group 
in  the  nature  of  damages;  but,  where  those  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lat  19^  46'  N. 
damages  can  be  immediately  ascertained  by  the  long.  145^  27'  E.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  rises 
acts  of  the  parties^  as  for  goods  sold  and  de-  to  tiie  height  of  about  2,000  feet,  and  is  nearly 
livered,  whete  a  price  has  been  agreed,  then  it  10  miles  in  drcumference.  It  produces  cocoa- 
is  oommon  assumpsit,  nuts,  rice,  oranges,  and  bread-fhiit — ^Also,  an 
ASSUMPTION,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  uninhabited  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  S.  lat. 
Catholic  church,  instituted  to  commemorate  9^  14'  £.  long.  46^  40',  a  dependency  of  the 
the  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven.  Mauritius. 

From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  the  gene*  ASSURANQE.    See  Ajsnsrarras  and  LrauB- 

ral  belief  of  the  western  and  oriental  churches  akob. 

that  after  her  death  the  Virgin  was  taken  ASSWAK,  or  Assitak,  the  ancient  Sjfmey  a 

up,  body  and  soul,  into  heaven.    This  event  town  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the  riffht  bank  of  ue 

is   callea   promiscuously  in   the   andent  ec-  19ile,  oppoidte  the  island  Elephantine,  in  lat. 

desiasdcal  writings,  the  *^  assumption,"  ^pas-  24^  6'  K    It  has  considerable  commerce  in 

sage,*^  or**  repose,'' and  is  mentioned  by  various  dateS)  senna,  widcer-baskets,  and  slaves  firom 

eartv  anthorS)  among  whom  are  the  learned  Abyssinia  wad  upper  Nubia.    The  surrounding 

Andrew  of  vJrete,  hi  the   7th  century,  and  scenery  is  picturesque,  and  the  Nile  here  pre- 

St    Qregory   of  Tours,   in   the    6th.      The  sents  the  impearance  of  a  small  lake.    On  the 

dttte  of  the  institution  of  the  festival  is  un-  southern  side  are  the  ruins  of  an  andent  Saracen 

known,  but  it  is  mentioned  as  bavins  been  cde-  town,  which  was  so  populous  during  the  middle 

brated  with  great  solemnity  before  uie  6th  cen-  ages  that  20,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died 

tnry,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  chnrdies.   Itfidls  there  by  one  visitation  of  the  plague. 

on  the  15th  of  August  ASSiE.  or  Assatv,  a  village  of  Hindostan  in 

ASSUMPTION,  a  district  or  parish  in  the  the  Nizam's  dominions,28m0es  north  of  Jaulnah, 

S.  £.  part  of  the  state  of  Loaidanaj  having  near  which,  in  1808,  the  Duke  of  WelUngton 

an  extent  of  820  square  mOes.    It  has  with-  (then  General  WeUesley),  with  2,000  British 

in  its  limits  a  part  of  Bayou  La  Fourohe  troops  and  2,500  sepoys  (native  soldiers),  de- 

and  Lake  Venet    Hie  soil  is  very  fbrlale,  and  feated  the  combined  force  of  Sdndia  and  the 

mostiy  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  of  Nai^oor  Rajah,  amounting  to  80,000  men. 

which,  in  1850,  it  produced  more  than  any  ASSYRIA.     Both  the  geo^phical  extent 

other  pariah  or  county  in  the  United  States,  and  history  of  this  andent  kingdom  are  in- 

ezcept  Iberville  parish.    Pop.  in  1850, 10,588,  vdved  in  much  obscurity.     We  are  mainly 

about  one-half  of  whom  were  slaves. — ^AIbo,  a  confined  to  8  sources  of  information,  and  those 

post  village  in  the  above  pariab-on  theW.  dde  are  snffidentiy  scanty,  viz.,  the  Bible,  Herod- 

ofBayoula  Fourdie.    It  is  the  county  seat  of  otus,  and  Oteoas;  and  there  are  few  particulars 

Assumption  j>ariah.                                          '  in  which  they  do  not  present  some  discrepan- 

ASSuiOTION.  or  AsniroiON,  a  d<7  of  South  des.    The  postdiluvian  mhabitants  of  the  world, 

America,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Para-  or  at  least  the  majoritjr  of  them,  had  settied  in 

gnay,  is  dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Para-  the  eztendve  plam  lying  between  the  Tigris 

gnay  river,  a  short  distance  above  the  point  and  the  Euphrates.    There  they  attempted  to 

where  it  recdves  the  waters  of  the  Pelcomayo.  establish  a  kingdom  and  a  religious  worship 

and  060  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres,  lat.  25^  IS'  which  should  consolidate  them,  and  so  prevent 

vou  IL — 16 
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the  evils  they  feared  from  being  eoattered  maneser  snooeeded  him,  and  completed  the  8«d>- 
abroad  over  the  faoe  of  the  whole  earth.  From  jugation  of  Israel,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
this  project  thej  were  soon  barred  by  the  capital  (721  B.  0.)  This  added  both  to  the  ez- 
dinne  mterposition  confusing  their  speech,  tent  and  strength  of  the  AssTrian  empire.  Ilie 
From  the  deserted  Babel,  Nimrod  and  a  portion  same  king  alw»  conquered  Phcmiicia,  with  the 
of  his  followers  journeyed  northward  to  the  exception  of  Tyre,  wnich  successfally  resisted  a 
great  Oarduchian  chain,  where,  on  the  eastern  siege  of  6  years.  The  close  of  Shalmaneeer*s 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  vast  region  of  reign  marks  the. era  of  Assyrians  grealsieas. 
Mesopotamia,  they  founded  the  city  of  Nin^  Her  empire  reposed  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
▼eh.  This  was  the  germ  of  Assyria.  Assyria,  the  Gaspuuij  and  the  Persian  seaa  Meanwhile, 
in  its  earliest  history,  may  be  thus  defined:  an  expedition  had  been  undertaken  against 
For  its  south-western  boundary  it  had  the  Ti-  Egypt,  the  probable  cause  of  which  may  be 
gris,  and  for  its  north-eastern  the  Zagros  moun-  found  in  the  attitude  into  which  those  two 
tains,  extending  northward  to  Armenia,  and  powers  came  to  each  other  in  the  troubles  be- 
southward  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  on  which  tween  Judah  and  Israel,  Egypt  favoring  Israel, 
is  the  city  of  Babylon.  The  tradition  of  the  and  Assyria  Judah.  The  conspiracy  of  Hoshea 
inhabitants  of  that  territory  to  this  day  goes  to  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  will  be  recollected  as 
prove  that  the  kingdom  was  originally  founded  the  alleged  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Samtfia, 
Dy  Nimrod.  Assj^fa  being  thus  established  by  and  the  entire  reduction  of  Israel  to  the  rank 
a  division  of  the  Babylonian  population,  it  of  an  Assyrian  province.  The  expedition 
would  be  natural  to  expect  that  botn  kingdoms  against  Egypt  could  not  have  been  very  suo- 
would  be  feeble  for  a  tmie.  We  need  not  won-  cessf^  for,  if  we  may  trust  chronology,  in  a 
der,  therefore,  that  the  brief  histories  of  the  few  years  after  we  find  Hezekiah  attempting  to 
period  bring  to  us  small  record  of  the  doings  of  throw  off  the  vassalage  into  which  his  faUier 
these  nece^arily  rival  empires,  for  several  cen-  had  brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  al- 
tnries.  Josephus  mentions  that  the  Assyrians  though  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful  through 
had  dominion  over  Asia  in  the  time  of  Abra-  the  artful  policy  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  yet 
ham,  but  this  is  too  vague  a  statement  either  to  it  suffices  to  show  that  Egypt  was  but  partially 
inspire  much  credit,  or  give  much  infomuttion.  subdued.  Indeed,  the  very  failure  its^  was  on 
He  also  styles  the  OhushanRishathaim,  to  whom  account  of  a  contemplated  expedition  of  As- 
the  Israelites  became  subject  in  the  time  of  the  syria  at  that  very  moment,  upon  Egypt,  to 
judges,  an  Assyrian  king.  With  these  two  complete  its  subjugation.  This  time  the  at- 
glimpses  of  the  Assyrian  power,  we  must  be  tempt  was  more  succeasftd,  and  the  throne 
contentto  pass  over  a  hiatus  of  several  centuries,  of  the  Pharaohs  paid  heavy  tribute  to  Sen- 
In  the  time  of  Jonah,  an  Assyrian  king  is  men-  nacherib.  The  result  was  not^  however,  with- 
tioned,  but  not  named.  The  first  Assyrian  out  disaster  to  the  Assyrian  fortunes.  A  ru- 
monarch  who  seems  after  the  founder  cf  the  mored  attack  from  Ethiopia,  and  a  destroy- 
empire  to  emer^  from  the  realm  of  myth  into  vaa  pestilence  that  visited  his  army,  com- 
that  of  history,  is  Pul,  who  is  named  in  2  Elings  peUea  the  Assyrian  monarch  to  an  almost 
XV.  19,  as  conang  up  against  Israel  But  a  precipitous  retreat  from  the  scene  of  his  con- 
doubt  gathers  even  about  him  when  we  recog-  quest  (2  Kings  xix.  85).  without  avenging  him- 
nize  in  the  names  of  other  Assyrian  kings  fcirther  sel^  as  he  hi&  intended,  upon  Hezekiah,  for  the 
on,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  mono^llable  insurrection  in  the  Judseian  province.  Hean- 
which  constitutes  his  name.  We  are  struck  while  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia  had  been 
with  the  apprehension  that  we  may  only  have  in  the  condition  of  an  Asnrrian  province,  prob- 
reached  an  Ascfyrian  royal  title,  instead  of  a  ably  ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Assyrian 
personal  king.  But  at  least  about  this  time  kinfldom  at  Nineveh,  and  governed  by  viceroys. 
Assyria  seems  to  be  coming  forwiurd  as  a  reign-  In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  Ms  son  Esarhad- 
ing  power,  though  for  how  long  she  may  have  don  had  b^n  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  appoint- 
previously  been  so,  we  cannot  determine.  In  ed  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  more  closely 
the  contests  which  were  then  going  on  between  the  ^>parently  sundering  province  to  the  em- 
the  divided  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah,  we  find  pire.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddcn 
it  was  the  custom  of  each,  whenever  uie  scales  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  appointed  Nabo- 
of  fortune  seemed  to  be  turning  against  them,  polassar,  a  Chaldean,  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
to  throw  themselves  for  protection  on  ^e  Idngs  Babylon  in  his  own  stead,  in  the  hope  thus  to 
of  Assyria.  The  hiatus  is  passed  over,  and  we  strengthen  his  kingdom,  by  restoring  to  the 
at  length  reach  Assyrian  history  again,  with  growing  Chaldean  power  in  Babylonia  the  sn- 
Tiglath-Pileser  on  the  throne.  This  king  is  premacy  which,  by  the  policy  of  his  father,  had 
known  in  Biblical  history  as  the  one  with  been  taken  from  them.  This  king  also  avenged 
whom  Ahaz,  kiog  of  Judah,  formed  a  confed-  the  insurrection  of  Judah,  from  which  his 
eration  in  his  troubles  with  Pekah  and  Rezin,  father  had  been  deterred,  and  also  colonized 
at  the  expense  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tem-  Samaria  with  the  descendants  of  Judah  and 
pie,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  palace.  In  ac-  Beigamin  (Ezra  iv.  2).  But  his  policy  in  the 
cordance  with  the  stipulations  of  this  purchased  restoration  of  tiie  Chaldean  element  in  Babylo- 
alliance,  Tislath-Pileser  made  war  upon  the  nia  was  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  Assyria, 
confederated  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel    Shal-  (Bee  Babtlost.)     The  Medea  had  thrown  off 
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ilie  yoke,  and  the  growing  importanoe  of  Baby-  AOT,  Gxobo  Artoh  IFbisdbiob,  a  Gemiaa 
Ionia  already  threatened  the  very  existence  of  ^ilologiBt,  bom  at  Gotha  in  1778,  died  in  1841. 
ABsyria.  From  this  time,  Aasyria  losing^  the  He  was  appointed  in  1805  professor  of  classical 
prominence  she  had  for  a  oentary  maintained,  literatore  at  IdEmdshut,  and  m  1826  was  trans* 
her  history  sinks  again  into  the  realm  of  the  ferred  to  the  nniversity  of  Monich  in  the  same 
mythical,  and  Babylon  takes  np  the  sceptre  ci^acity.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
which  Assyria  lays  down.  This  transfer  of  devoted  himself  almost  excIasiTely  to  the  stndy 
power  back  to  the  long-deserted  valley  of  the  of  Plato,  of  whom  he  produced  a  new  edition  in 
Enpfaratea,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Ninua,  Nebn-  11  volmnes,  with  Latin  translations  and  volu- 
chodonosor,  and  Sarao,  the  successors  of  Esar-  miDous  commentaries,  and  ekLwicon  PlaUndeum 
haddon,  on  the  Aasyrian  part,  and  was  consum-  in  8  volumes, 
mated  under  the  viceroyalty  of  l^abopolassar  ASTARTK  See  Abhtobxth. 
at  Babylon,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Oyax-  ASTBUBT,  J.,  an  English  manofactorer, 
area,  king  of  Media,  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  bom  1678,  died  1748.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
reduced  Assyria  proper  to  a  province  of  Media,  history  of  the  Staffordshire  pottery  trade.  He 
under  which  name  the  remaining  history  of  A&-  learned  the  operations  of  tne  trade  from  the 
Syria  will  appear. — ^Herodotus  makes  the  Aa-  EolersofNuremberg,  who  had  established  then^ 
Syrian  kingdom  to  have  continued  from  the  time  selves  at  Brad  well.  He  set  up  an  establishment 
,when  it  comes  first  distinctly  forward  into  his-  of  his  own  at  Shelton,  and  was  the  first  to  ap« 
tory,  through  a  period  of  620  years,  which,  ply  pipe  clay  to  the  fubrication  of  cooking 
according  to  Niebuhr,  is  to  be  increased  by  128  ntenmls.  He  made  many  otiier  inventions  in 
years,  during  which  Nineveh  continued  a  pow-  his  trade  which  were  dl  successftd. 
erfnl  empire,  alter  the  independence  of  Media  ASTELL  Mabt,  an  English  authoress,  bom 
and  Babylonia.  Otesias  assigns  it  an  existence  at  Newcastle-upon-iyne  in  1668,  died  atOhel- 
of  1,805  years,  which  is  probably  fabulous,  sea,  a  suburb  of  London,  May  11,  1781.  She 
The  political  constitution  of  Assyria  was  like  wrote  "  An  Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Female 
that  of  Ohaldea  and  Perria,  a  despotism,  divided  Sex.^'  "  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,"  kc^ 
for  administration  into  satrapies.  The  religion  with  the  purpose  of  raising  ^e  standard  of  fo- 
of  theifingdom  was  Chaldean,  which  serves  male  education  and  female  character.  She  was, 
in  ^gmio  eaq)lain  her  overthrow,  su|>pOfling  however,  a  warm  conservative,  and  decidedly 
a  gHRial  encroachment  of  an  ecclesiasticfll  opposed  to  the  new-fiingled  spirit  of  the  timesL 
over  d'civil  power.  The  language  of  Assyria  was  ASTER  (aimjp,  star),  a  very  rich  group  ot 
not  Semitic,  but  Medo-Persian^  which  seems  plants,  of  the  fam.  eompotito  Adans.  («ynant 
to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic,  Kich,  aatercicea  Lindl.),  placed  in  the  syngmena 
The  aborigioal  inhabitants  of  Assyria  proper  mifwfMa  by  L.,  distributed  in  two  eubdivinons 
appear  to  have  been  Koords.  Its  territory  pretty  of  Endlicher's  tribe  (wttfivu^AS  of  die  sub-order 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  present  Turkish  tniiJtmlifljvrci  of  said  family.  The  compositn  are 
paidiaHcs  of  Mosul,  Eoordistan,  and  the  upper  one  or  the  most  natural  and  the  most  perfect  of 
half  of  Irak  Arabi.  The  principal  rivers  of  all  families  of  plants,  as  weU  as  the  most  nu« 
Aasyria  are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  merous,  being  spread  over  every  country  of  the 
Great  and  Dttle  Zab.  The  upper  pNsrt  is  moun-  globe,  and  containing  ^^  of  all  known  phanero- 
tainous,  while  the  southem  is  leveL  Metals  gamous  genera.  They  predominate  on  the  con* 
abonnd  in  the  mountains.  The  vegetable  pro-  unent  ot  America.  The  true  genus  aster  Is 
dnctions  are  those  of  the  noruem  tem-  most  developed  in  North  America,  especiidly  in 
perate  zone.  It  is  divided  geographically  into  the  United  States,  which  are  thus  litmlly  star- 
8  unequal  provinces  by  the  Great  and  Little  Zab  spangled.  Together  with  peculiar  conifers,  oaks, 
rivers.  The  most  southem  was  varioudy  walnuts,  the  genus  tolidago  (golden  rod,  of  the 
named.  The  middle  one  was  known  to  the  same  sub-order  with  the  trae  aster),  it  charac- 
ancients  as  the  Adiabene^  while  the  northem  terizes  the  northem  zone  of  North  America,  as 
was  called  Aturia,  of  which  Assyria  is  proba>  one  of  the  botanic  regions  into  which  the  earth 
bly  only  a  corraption.  This,  therefore,  may  be  is  divided,  and  which  is  named  from  Ifichaux ; 
regarded  as  the  central  point  of  Assyria,  from  the  sou^em  zone,  characterized  by  trees  with 
which  radiated  the  power  which  in  the  palmy  shining  broad  leaves  and  large  flowers,  being 
days  of  Shahnaneser  and  Sennacherib  spread  called  the  re^on  of  Purah.  The  plants  pro- 
over  an  area  of  400,000  square  miles,  and  con-  nuscuoudy  called  asters  belong  to  several 
trolled  the  commerce  of  8  seas.  Hiere  is  mudi  genera,  of  which  the  real  aster  is  richest  in 
confusion  of  dates  in  those  few  writers  who  species.  Out  of  150  species  cultivated  in  Europe 
make  mention  of  Assyria,  to  reconcile  which  more  than  100  are  natives  of  N.  America, 
some  modem  critics  have  resorted  to  the  sup-  Oharacter  of  the  group :  corolla  of  perfect 
position  of  a  second  Assyrian  kingdom,  partly  flowers  regular,  5-  seldom  4-toothed;  styles 
synchronous  with  that  whose  history  is  here  linear;  ovary  inferior,  1 -celled,  ovule  erect, 
given,  and  of  longer  continuance.  It  is,  however.  Flowers  capitate;  involucre  imbricate,  lower 
more  probable  that  the  confudon  grows  out  of  scales  often  spreading;  florets  of  the  ray  gener| 
fre^ently  using  Babylonia,  Ohaldea,  and  As-  ally  more  than  10  (none  yellow).  Receptacle 
syna  synonymously,  by  the  ancients.  (For  an  naKed;  pappus  (egret)  simple,  in  few  double, 
aooountof  AflBTxiAirAimQUiTiBs^seeNnisvxH.)  hairy.    L  Asxbb:  herbaceous,  many  spedes 
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rery  stately ;  from  4  inches  to  10  fM  hi^ ;  the  outset  of  his  eaieer  he  served  in  the  Saxon 
ny-colon  purple,  or  bine,  violet,  Hlao,  whitey  army,  in  which  his  father,  who  died  Deo*  1, 
rosy  (of  aU  shades) ;  disk  yeUow  or  brown ;  some  1804,  held  a  high  position.  His  fiisi  achieve- 
clumge color  with  age;  inflorescence ;  panide,  or  ment  was  in  connection  with  a  plan  for  tiie  for- 
corymb,  or  raceme,  or  solitanr,  or  i^ike ;  leaves  tificadon  of  Torgan,  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
mostly  simple;  blossom  from  Jaly  to  November,  which  in  1810  was  adopted  by  Napoleon, 
some  twice  or  throogh  the  sommer,  if  their  After  ^hting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saxon  army 
stem  be  cnt  down;  some  flonrish  in  fields,  near  in  the  Knasian  campaign  of  1812,  and  holding 
roads,  some  near  swamps,  or  salt  marshes ;  some  for  some  time  the  oommsnd  of  the  new  fortress 
in  rocky  soil,  mountains  ;exhanBt the  soil;  propa-  of  Torgan,  he  left  the  Saxon  and  entered  tiie 
gable  by  snckers.  The  finest  American  species  Russian  service.  Here  he  took  part  in  the  bi^ 
are,  A.  nowB  angUm  :  stem  erect ;  leaves  narrow,  ties  of  Bautzen  and  Leipedc^  ana  distinguiahed 
lancedate,  clasping,  auricnlate  at  base,  crowded  himself  by  his  prowess  during  the  conflicts  of 
on  branchlets;  involucre  scales  loose,  colored,  1818  in  Upper  Lusatia.  In  1816  he  connected 
loiu^  than  the  disk ;  hairy ;  flowers  ^at,  blue  himself  with  the  Prussian  army,  and  by  the 
violet,  crowded  in  terminal  corymbs  8  to  8  feet  active  display  of  his  proficiency  in  tibe  militaiT 
high.  A,  punieeus:  habit  of  the  preceding;  sciences,  be  rose  in  the  same  year  to  the  rank 
stem  purplish ;  leaves  serrate,  rough;  flowers  of  mi^or-general  and  injector-general  of  the 
purple  or  blue  in  panicles,  6  to  10  feet  A,  eyamr^  Prussian  fortifications.  He  was  an  accompliah- 
mi$  :  stem  wandlike,  branches  spreading ;  leaves  ed  mathematician  and  taotitian,  and  his  knowl- 
linear;  flowers  many,  large,  blue  in  paniculate  edge,  fostered  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
racemes.  Very  handsome,  8  to  4  feet  The  i^stcans  prevalent  in  the  different  military  or- 
other  fine  species  are:  AoHs^ntoJw,  ipeetahUjM^  ganizations  of  Europe  and  strengthened  by  life- 
fnuUiftortUj  ea^f<yrnimu^  maerophyUus.  Species  long  experience,  found  a  field  of  practical 
changing  the  color  of  flowers :  twreuhiui,  application  in  the  fortification  of  Ooblentx  and 
venieolor^  mutdbiU$j  emneru^  panieulaHu,  £hrenbreitstein,  which  was  effected  under  his 
Among  the  non-American  species  are :  A,  superintendence.  Of  these  2  fortresses  he  be- 
alpimUj  very  small ;  fiowers  great,  violet,  disk  came  commandant  in  1826.  At  the  same  time 
yellow.  A.  onMia  (pink  of  Christ),  and  he  continued  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  in^ieo- 
ameUoides,  with  numerous  very  large  fine  blue  tor-general  of  all  other  Prussian  fortifications, 
fiowers.  A,  paruiami^  very  elegant  A.  eaapir'  and  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  pioneers, 
totftf  (turf-like),  with  larse  whitish-violet  fiow-  In  1827  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  in 
€n.  All  are  cdled  in  Engknd  Ohristmas  daisies.  1887  member  of  the  privy  coundl,  and  in  1842 
n.  Callistbiqia  or  wmutephui  (icoXoc,  beau-  genersL  He  left  several  works,  the  first  2  vols, 
tifbl,  crrctt^  crown),  or  attmihiTiemit^  in  of  which  i^peared  at  Berlin  in  1866.  Of  8  of 
French  ieine-Marguirite^  on  account  of  its  his  brothers^  all  employed  in  the  military  ser- 
valuable  properties  and  numerous  colors  of  vice  of  Saxony,  Eji!bl  Hbibbioh,  bom  in  Dres- 
all  shades  except  yellow.  Grows  easily  in  den,  Feb.  4^  1782,  died  there  Dec  28, 1866,  be- 
all  soils,  resists  heat  and  drought ;  sown  came  Imown  to  fiune  by  his  writings  on  military 
at  different  times,  it  blossoms  through  the  topics.  His  Lt^e  torn  Fettungakneffe  (Manual 
spring,  summer  and  autumn ;  simple,  double,  of  tiie  Science  of  Warfare  in  connection  with 
of  most  numerous  varieties,  in.  Olxabu.  Fortresses),  was  translated  into  several  foreign 
DiHTATA,  or  A.  tofMntotU9y  of  Ncw  Holland ;  languages,  adopted  as  a  text-book  on  the 
shrub;  leaves  oval  toothed,  woolly  beneath,  sub|ect,  in  the  military  academies  of  Pmssia, 
fiower*heads  solitary,  large,  white ;  hot-house  and  passed  from  1812  to  1886,  through  8 
plant    11.  and  HI.  are  of  Endlicher's  diplo^  editions. 

pappem  (double-egret).     lY.  Eurtbia  (wide-  ASTERABAD,  a  province  and  town  of  Per- 

spreading,  in  oflbets).  A,  ar^^yrophyUuB  (silver-  sia,  S.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  fh>m  which  it  is 

leaved),  of  New   HoUand ;    shrub,  of  rapid  about  10  miles  distant    The  province  is  well 

growth  to  10  fset ;  fiowers  many  in  littie  heads,  watered  and  fertile,  but  the  depredations  of  the 

whitish    gray;   ^sk    yellow:   musknscented;  Toorooman  tribes  prevent  its  inhabitants  from 

flowers  in  April  and  ^y.     A  lyrata,  flowers  profiting  by  its  local  advantages.    The  town  is 

white.    Hothouse-plfmt     Y.  Oaldobis  (fine  of  no  importance  in  itself     As  the  nearest 

part),  inetBo,  A,  inc,  of  Siberia ;  fiowers  large,  frt>ntier  town  to  the  Caspian,  whose  waters  are 

nlac  in  Julv;  2    feet  high.     YI.  AeATHAXA  traversed  by  Rnsaiim  vessels,  it  may  be  of  great 

(good,  excellent),  A,  easUitit  of  the  Cape  of  value  in  future  military  operations  in  central 

GfoodHope;  bush,  blooms  the  whole  year,  sky-  Asia.    The  Russians  have  introduced  several 

blue,  disk  yellow,  1}  to  2  feet ;  hothouse-plant,  steamers  in  the  Caspian,  and  it  has  even  been 

All  species  of  this  group  are  very  slightiy  aro-  rumored  that  tiiey  haa  obtained  permission  from 

matio.    Man^  congenera  of  the  sub-order  are  the  Persian  government  to  establish  a  body  of 

medicinal,  being  astringent^  or  bitter,  or  acrid,  troops  there. 

or  Btron|fly  aromatic  ASTERIAS,  a  genus  of  radiated  animals  in- 

ASTER,  Ebstst  Lunwio^  a  Prnssian  general,  eluding,  according  to  the  division  of  De  LamaicL 

'<^own  as  the  author  of  the  modem  system  onty  the  star-fish.    They  are  placed  by  Prof 

of  Prussian  fortifications,  bom  in  Dresden  in  Forbes  in  the  sub-division  asUrim  of  the  family 

Nov.  1778,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  0.  1866.    At  attmadm.    The  common  "  five  fingers "  found 
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on  our  sea  beaches  areasterias;  under  each  same  obstanotion of  iheairpaasagesby  inspissated 

finger  or  ray  extends  a  long  channe^  through  mncns,  and  the  same  parui^sms  of  impending 

small  holes  in  the  sides  of  which  the  feet  or  saffooatlon,oonghing,anddimcaltezpectoration« 

tentacola  project  in  great  numbers.    Each  foot  Old  persons  are  more  liaUe  to  the  disease  than 

terminates  in  a  little  disk  which  attaches  itself  yoonff,  as  thej  have  generally,  been  more  ez- 

to  substances  by  expulsion  of  the  air.    These  posed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 

assist  the  motion  of  tne  animal,  which  is  for-  inclemencies  of  weather  in  aU  seasons;  not  to 

^er  effected  by  small  movable  spines  spread  mention  bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  excessive 

over  its  lower  surfiace.  sensual  indulgence^  sedentary  habits,  confined 

ASTERISK,  from  the   GhreelL  meaning  a  atmosphere,  and   various  debilitating  causes 

small  star.    Its  modem  typographical  use  is  to  which  ii^jure  the  constitution  generally,  and  the 

indicate  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  where  nervous  system  more  especially ;  predisposing 

there  are  several  on  the  same  page,  it  is  gener-  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages  to 

ally  chosen  to  indicate  the  first  note.    In  an-  chronic  imtation,  and  rendering  them  sensitive 

cleat  manuscript  writings,  where  it  is  sometimes  to  every  change  of  temperature;  colds  and  car 

written  thus  C*^,  it  is  a  critical  mark  to  signify  tarrhal  affiBctions  become  gradually  chronic,  the 

ttther  that  the  passage  against  which  it  is  set  is  air  passages  become  habitually  obstructed,  and 

in  its  right  place,  or  that  it  is  a  remarkable  or  asthma  finally  becomes  the  settled  penalty  for 

beautiful  passage  in  itself;  it  is  the  antithesis  all  the  past  transgresdons  of  this  kind  against 

ci  the  obelus  or  obelisk  (t).    When  used  along  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  health  of  the  trans- 

with  the  obelisk  it  signifies  passages  which  are  gressor.     Some  persons  who  inherit  weakly 

genuine,  but  in  the  wrong  place.  constitutions  from  asthmatic  parents,  are  pre* 

ASTERN,  a  term  in  nauticiJ  language  used  disposed  to  become  affected  by  the  same  dis- 

to  signify  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  or  the  space  ease,  more  easily  than  others,  and  only  guard 

behind  the  ship.  against  it  by  extreme  precaution,  in  avoiding 

ASTEIROIDS,  a  group  of  small  planets,  re-  all  excearive  sensual  indulgence,  and  exposure 

volving   between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  to  &tigne  of  any  kind ;  bad  air,  ill-ventilated 

Mars.    The  1st  was  discovered  in  Jan.  1801,  rooms,  sedentary  habits,  ardent  spirits,  poor 

the   5th   in   Dec.  1845,  the  48d,  April  Id,  food,  extremes  of  temperature,  and  all  the 

1851,  the  47th,  Oct.  8,  1857,  by  Mr.  James  causes  which,  in  £act,  are  apt  to  bring  on  the 

Ferguson,  at  the  national  observatory,  Wadi*  disease,  where  hereditary  weakness  forms  a 

ington,  D.  0.,  and   the  5l8t,  at  Nimes,  in  predisposing  liability  to  the  affection. — ^The  pa- 

Fnuice,  Dec.  24,  1857,  by  M.  Laurent,  of  the  tholog^  of  this  disease  differs^  of  course,  in  dif- 

assay  ^^Sce.  ferent  cases,  and  hence  the  apparent  difference 

ASTHMA  (Gr.  curdfui,  from  a«»,  I  respire),  a  of  opinion  among  medical  writers  and  author- 
disease  characterized  by  an  extreme  difficidty  ities;  some  describing  the  disease  mainly  as  a 
of  respiration,  which  is  worse  at  certain  sea-  nervous  affection ;  o&ers  as  the  result  of  or- 
sons  of  the  year,  and  particular  periods  of  the  ganic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels : 
day ;  being  generally  most  severe  at  night.^-  while  others  agun  attribute  it  to  dilatation  or 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  increased  by  vio-  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs.  All  these  and 
lent  emotions,  damp  atmosphere,  excess  of  any  many  otiier  complications  may  and  do  exist, 
kind,  strong  exercise,  running^walking  quickly,  It  is  now  believed  that  spasmodic  asthma  is 
or  ascending  a  fiight  of  staiiiCNU  is  also  more  caused  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  encir- 
laborious  m  the  horizontal  positum^  and  hence  ding  the  bronchial  tubes,  especially  the  smaller 
more  distress  is  felt  in  bed  at  night;  the  warmth  branches.  The  existence  of  these  fibres  has 
of  the  bed  also  excites  increa^  secretion  of  been  proved  by  eminent  physiologists,  who  have 
the  mucous  follicles,  and  this  blocks  up  tiie  air  produced  contraction  by  galvanizing  them.  In 
passages  more  completely,  causing  paroxysms  common  asthma,  the  fining  membrane  of  the 
to  be  more  frequent  than  during  the  day.  The  air  passages  is  more  or  leas  ^ected  as  in  chronic 
patient  seeks  relief  by  sitting  upright  in  bed,  brondiit^  but  the  affection  of  the  mucous 
or  bending  his  body  forward,  and  endeavoring  membrane  extends  further  down  into  the  lungs, 
to  expand  the  chest  mechanically  by  every  the  air-cells  are  more  obstructed,  and  the  confer- 
noflsible  means.  Aretaus  described  these  ef-  mation  of  the  chest  itself  is  often  somewhat 
forts  of  asthmatic  patients  in  the  following  contracted  and  defective.  The  action  of  the 
words  nearly  1,800  years  ago: — "Subdioambu-  diaphragm  is  impofect,  as  well  as  that  of 
lare  cupiunt,  et  spirant  quasi  totum  adrem  tra-  the  wi^  of  the  chest,  and  hence  it  is  that, 
here  vellent."  llie  description  is  just  as  good  from  want  of  innervation  and  free  action  in 
for  the  same  disease  in  our  day.  The  patient  these  parts,  the  disease  is  commonly  deemed 
bugs  to  be  in  the  open  air,  and  during  parox-  nervous,  as  distinguished  from  chronic  bron- 
ysms  seems  as  If  he  wished  by  intensely  anx-  chttis,  whicdi  affects  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
ious  and  straining  efforts  to  draw  the  whole  brane  chiefly.  In  spasmodic  asthma,  the  nerves 
atmosphere  into  his  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  are  still  more  deeply  implicated;  weir  action 
When  the  paroxysm  ceases  and  the  chest  has  seems  defective  in  the  respiratory  organs,  as 
been  relieved  by  coughing  and  expectoration,  the  stammering  shows  imperfect  nervous  action  in 
patient  ia  comparatively  easy  for  a  time,  some-  the  organs  of  speech ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
times  for  a  whole  day ;  but  night  brings  on  the  difloulty  is  increased  by  physical  or  moral  ex- 
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citement  OhroDio  asthma,  however,  is  not  a  of  the  republic  of  Asti,  the  independenoe  of 
dangerons  disease.  It  seldom  shortens  life,  which  was  reoog^oized  in  1098  bjr  Humbert  11^ 
where  patients  carefully  avoid  all  violent  emo-  count  of  Savoj.  In  1155,  Asti  was  reduced  to 
tions,  exercises^  and  excess,  although  spasmodic  ashes  by  Barbaroesa;  subsequently  it  belonged 
paroxyms  mav  endanger  life  at  any  time  where  successively  to  the  kin^  of  Naples,  Bobert 
these  precautions  are  neglected.  The  precur-  d'Aigou,  to  the  Viscontia,  and  tne  dukes  d 
sory  symptoms  of  asthma  are  languor,  flatulen-  Orleans,  and  eventually,  in  1528,  was  ceded  by 
cy,  and  general  debility ;  headache  and  a  feel-  ^e  emperor  Oharles  V.  to  the  house  of  8avoy. 
ing  of  heaviness  over  the  eyes;  uneasiness  Asti  is  a  flourishing  town  of  20,000  inhabitantiL 
about  the  prascordia^  with  a  sense  of  fulness  situated  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Balbi 
and  straightness  in  the  epigastrium. — ^Attacks  and  Tanaro  rivers,  within  a  short  distance  of 
of  spasmodic  asthma  genenilly  occur  during  the  .  Alessandria,  surrounded  with  the  walls  of  the 
first  sleep,  soon  after  midnight,  or  very  early  old  fortress.  Its  sparkling  wine  is  well  known, 
in  the  morning.  The  patient  suddenly  awdkes  and  it  is  also  famed  as  the  birthplace  of  Alfieri. 
wiUi  a  sense  of  suffocation,  tightness  of  the  ASTLE,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  EngUsh  anti- 
chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  reepi-  Q^a^>  and  a  man  of  great  erudition,  bom  in 
ration  is  wheezing  and  laborious,  the  shoulders  Dtafl&rdshire  in  1784,  died  in  1808.  He  con- 
are  raised,  and  every  effort  made  to  enlarge  tributed  to  the  ArchcBologick^  and  assisted  in  the 
the  chest.  After  a  short  time,  the  ptde  and  publication  of  many  records,  MSS.,  catalogues^ 
anxious  countenance  becomes  suffused  or  bloat-  ^. ;  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in 
ed,  and  covered  wiUi  perspiration.  The  pulae  the  Tower.  His  principii  published  work  was 
is  usually  quick,  weak,  and  irregular;  the  lower  entitled  ^^  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing, 
extremities  cold.  When  cough  and  expectora-  as  well  Hieroglyphic  as  Elementary,  1784^''  a 
tion  come  on,  the  patient  is  relieved,  and  soon  second  edition  of  which  i^peared  in  1808. 
the  pulse  and  respiration  assume  their  natural  ASTLE Y,  Sib  Jacob,  afterward  Lord  Astley, 
state.  The  spasm,  however,  may  continue  half  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  most  constant  adher- 
an  hour  or  mcve^  and  even  as  mudi  as  8  or  4  ents  and  conmianders  of  Oharles  I.  against  the 
hours,  in  some  cases,  before  relief  can  be  ob-  parliament,  died  in  1651.  He  was  migor-ffeneral 
tained  by  coughing  and  expectoration.  During  of  the  first  army,  raised  for  the  king,  under  the 
the  paroxysm,  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  a  earl  of  Lyndsey ;  and  commanded  the  infieuitry 
state  of  spasm.  By  this  contraction  the  lungs  in  the  first  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  which  the  foot 
are  in  a  manner  contracted  witbu^  the  chesty  of  the  royalists  came  so  near  to  gaining  a  oom- 
and  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  pressed  by  plete  victory,  that,  if  the  headlong  and  impetn- 
tiie  weight  of  the  external  atmosphere,  lose  ous  Rupert,  whose  rashness  lost  the  king  almost 
that  sonorous  elasticity  produced  by  the  natural  every  action  in  which  he  was  engaged,  had 
distenmon  and  fhlnees  of  the  air-vessels  in  the  wheeled  on  the  fianks  and  rear  of  the  Puritan 
lungs. — ^Asthma  is  genOTaUy  complicated  with  infantry,  after  defeating  their  horse,  instead  ol 
diseases  of  the  heart  or  with  chronic  bronchitis,  chasing  the  beaten  troopers,  5  or  6  miles  ofiF  the 
acting  as  a  source  of  permanent  congestion,  field,  the  war  had  been  finished  in  a  day,  and 
predisposing  the  parts  to  l>e  more  easily  thrown  the  king  of  England  would  have  grasped  almost 
into  a  state  of  spasm.  Sometimes  severe  at-  deiq>otio  power.  At  Naseby,  being  now  ad- 
tacks  of  dry  catarrh  are  aggravated  by  spasm,  vanced  to  the  peerage,  he,  as  usual,  commanded 
as  in  the  ^^  bronchial  asdima''  of  Andral.—- The  the  foot  of  the  royal  army,  which,  as  usual, 
most  common  consequences  of  the  disease  are  firing  only  one  volley  and  diarging  with  their 
chronic  infiammation  and  dilatation  of  the  swords  and  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  beat 
bronchi ;  emphysema  and  osdema  of  the  lungs;  the  enemy *s  infantry  and  threw  them  into  ntter 
hssmoptysis ;  tubercular  deposits  are  also  very  conftision.  Rupert  had  broken  the  left  wing 
frequent  concomitants;  hypertrophy  and  dilar  of  the  parliament's  horse,  and  taken  6  of  their 
tation  of  the  cavities  of  tne  heart ;  elisions  best  cannon ;  but  again,  instead  of  wheeling  on 
into  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  and  sometimes  the  fiank  of  the  foo^  he  chased  to  the  rear,  and 
congestion  and  effusions  in  the  head,  giving  rise  never  returned  until  the  field  was  lost  On  the 
to  coma  or  apoplei^.  The  treatment  of  the  king's  left  Oromwell  with  his  ironsides  had 
paroxysm  consistB  in  administering  narcotics  broxen  and  overpowered  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
and  antispasmodics,  to  be  given,  if  possible,  as  dale's  cavaliers,  and  the  king's  horse  reserves, 
soon  as  the  first  sensations  are  felt  Strong  cof-  refusing  to  charge,  while  the  enemy  was  in  dis- 
fee^  laudanuin,  and  ether,  are  among  the  beet,  order,  with  his  horses  blown,  by  doing  which 
ana  stramonium  smoked  as  tobacco  is  often  thev  might  have  redeemed  tne  day.  Fairfiix 
very  useful,  but  should  be  used  widi  caution  and  his  lieutenant-general  Oliver  ohaiged  the 
where  the  heart  is  diseased.  Those  medicines  infantry  on  all  sides,  and,  not  until  after  several 
are  most  effectual  which  produce  expectoration,  repulses,  and  with  tremendous  loss,  cut  it  to 
In  the  intervals  of  paroxysms,  the  general  pieces,  and  took  all  the  guns  and  basgage,  and 
health  of  the  patient  requires  due  attention,  even  the  king's  private  correspondence  and 
and  most  carefhl  treatment  secret  letters  to  the  queen,  which  were,  in  the 
ASTI,  a  dty  of  the  Sardinian  states,  the  Asta  end,  among  the  principal  causes  of  his  execution. 
Pompeia  of  antiquity ;  in  the  middle  ages  a  After  this  defeat,  the  war  was  at  once  resolved 
place  of  considerable  importance,  the  capital  into  a  series  of  small  partisan  encounters,  until 
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such  time  as  the  parliament  commanders  fomid  and  in  connection  with  Antoine  Franooni  as- 
means  to  crash  the  several  divisionary  powers  aisted  to  establish  the  "Olympic  Circus.*'    He 
in  the  various  ooonties  into  which  the  scattered  pabtished  several  works,  indndinff  "  Remarks 
and  defeated  army  of  the  king  had  resolved  ,on  the  Daty  and  Profession  of  a  Sddier,"  1794, 
itself    The  last  of  these  conflicts,  which  termi-  *'  Description  and  historical  Account  of  the 
nated  the  campaign  of  1645,  and  in  fact  the  war  Places  near  the  Theatre  of  War  in  the  Low 
itself^  was  the  total  rout  and  defeat  of  Lord  Countries,"  1794,  "Astley  system  of  Eques- 
Astley,  who,  aa>  it  is  related  by  ClarendoiL  trian    Education,"    1801,    Ao.     Mr.    Astley 
"  being  upon  his  march  from  Worcester  towara  was  a  man   of  imposing  appearance,  being 
Oxford  with  2,000  horse  and  foot,  the  king  upward   of  6   feet  in  height  and  of  great 
having  appointed  to  meet  him  with  another  muscular  development ;    he  was   greatly  re- 
body  of  1,500  horse  and  foot^  letters  and  orders  spected  by  all  wno  knew  him,  and  manv  acts 
miscarried  and  were  intercepted ;  whereby  the  of  charity  and  benevolence  are  recorded  of  him, 
enemy  came  to  have  notice  of  tibe  resolution,  proving  that  he  was  as  deserving  of  love  for 
and  drew  a  much  greater  strength  from  their  nis  kindness  of  heart,  as  of  respect  and  admi- 
several  garrisons  of  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Cov-  ration  for  his  perseverance,  great  physical  pow- 
entry,  and  Evesham ;  so  that  the  Lord  Astley  ers,  and  personal  bravery. 
Wiss  no  sooner  upon  his  march,  than  they  fol-  ASTOLPHUS,  called  by  the  Germans  Aistulf^ 
lowed  him ;  and  the  second  day,  after  he  had  king  of  the  Lombards  in  northern  Italy,  sue- 
marched  all  night,  and  when  he  thought  he  had  ceeded  his  brother  Bachis  749,  and  died  in  756. 
escaped  all  their  ouarters,  they  fell  upon  his  After  having  seissed  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna, 
wearied  troops ;  which,  though  a  brave  resist-  he  threatened  Rome.    Pope  Stephen  II.  fled  to 
ance  was  made,  were  at  last  totally  defeated ;  France  and  demanded  aid  from  king  Pepin, 
and  the  Lord  Astley  himself  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  As   Astolphus   refused   to   withdraw,    Pepin 
who  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  and  crossed  the  Alps  (754)  with  an  arm^.  Astolphus 
most  of  the  other  officers  who  were  not  killed,  was  vanquished  and  fled  to  Pavia,  where  he 
were  taken  prisoners.    The  few  who  escaped  was  bedeged.    He  obtained  peace  on  condition 
were  so  scattered  and  dispersed  that  they  never  of  restoring  Ravenna  and  all  his  other  conquests, 
came  together  again,  nor  did  there  remain.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Pepin,  Astolphus  burst 
from  that  minute,  any  posribility  for  the  king  forth  again,  laid  siege  to  Kome,  and  ravaged  all 
to  draw  any  other  troops  to  the  field."    The  the  surronndmg  country.    The  pope  again  sud- 
barony  expired  with  its  first  possessor ;  but  his  plicated  Pepin,  who  crossed  the  Alps,  and  shut 
descendants  still  hold   his  original  rank,  as  Astolphus  up  in  Pavia.    Astolphus  was  pre- 
baronets  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  among  the  paring  for  a  new  war,  but  feU  from  his  horse 
gentry  of  which  shire  they  hold  a  distingcushed  while  huntmg,  and  died  8  days  afterward  with- 
place ;  and  the  Christian  name,  Jacob,  of  the  out  leaving  male  heirs, 
king's  honest,  brave,  plain  major-genera],  still  ASTON^  LoxnsE,  a  German  authoress^  the 
remains  at  the  head  of  the  family.  daughter  of  a  Prussian  clergyman,  and  cele- 
ASTLEY,  Phiup,  a  famous  equestrian,  was  brated  for  her  zeal  for  the  so-called  emandpa- 
born  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne  in  1742,  and  died  tion  of  woman.    S^ie  early  displayed  the  energy 
in  Paris,  Oct.  20, 1814.    His  father  was  a  cabi-  of  her  character  both  by  marrying,  while  ex- 
net-maker,  and  in  1753-^4  removed  with  Ms  son  tremely  young,  a  gentleman  of  English  descent, 
to  London,  where   they  pursued  that  trade  named  Aston,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  thriving 
untU  1759,  when  young  Astley  enlisted  in  Eli-  industrial  establishment  of  Magdeburg,  and  by 
ott's  light  horse.    He  served  in  the  German  resolutely  divorcing  herself  from  him,  after  she 
wars  for  7  years,  and  distingubhed  himself  in  had  ascertained  that  he  had  not  any  sympathy 
many  actions  by  his  bravery ;  he  was  rapidly  with  her  reformatory  aspirations.    Two  years 
promoted,  and  particularly  noticed  by  his  gen-  after  the  divorce,  they  were  re-married,  but 
eral.    On  the  return  of  the  army  from  the  war,  again  separated.    Soon  after  this  final  separa- 
he  obtained  an  honorable  discharge  and  certifi-  tion  f]*om  her  husband,  she  made  her  appear- 
cate  of  service.     Being  an  expert  hprseman, '  ance  in  the  streets  of  BerHn  in  masculine  cos- 
Hr.  Astley  now  commenced  practising  m  public  tume  and  with  a  cigar  in  her  mouth.    This  gave 
as  an  equestrian  ;  by  constant  industry  and  offence  to  the  police,  and  she  was  requested  to 
economy  he  at  length  acquired  sufficient  means  leave  the  cil^,  which  she  did ;  but,  in  1848,  she 
to  enable  him  to  build  a  circus  or  amphitheatre,  came  back.  Mrs.  Aston  is  not  <Hily  what  is  com- 
which,  under  the   titles   of   ^  Amphitheatre  monly  called  a  strong-minded  woman,  but  is  at 
Riding-House,"  ^^  Royal  Grove,"  "Amphlthe-  the  same  time  a  person  of  considerable  literaiy 
atre  of  Arts,"  and  ^^  Royal  Amphitheatre,"  he  attainments.    Her  published  works  are  numer- 
oonducted  successfully  until  1794,  when  it  was  ous^  consbting  of  novels,  poems,  and  autobio- 
destroyedbyfire,itsowner  being  then  wit^  the  graphical  sketches.    She  showed  her  benevo- 
army  on  the  continent.    In  1795  it  was  rebuilt  lence  by  the  self-sacrificing  assistauce  which 
and  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808 ;  but  witih  she  gave,  as  nurse,  to  the  sick  soldiers  in  the 
ohu'acteristic  perseverance  Mr.  Astley  erected  Schleswij^-HolBtein  lazaretto.    In  1851  she  re- 
a  new  amphitheatre  in  1604,  which  he  leased  turned  to  the  sphere  of  domestic  life  by  marry- 
to  his  son.    During  his  life  he  built  for  his  own  ing  Dr.  Meier  of  Bremen, 
uses  19  theatres  inLondon,  Paris,  and  Dublin,  ASTOR,  or  Hisasa,  a  river  of  central  Asia, 
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Joining  the  Indus  north  of  the  Blmalaja  monn-  of  fiirs,  he  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it 
tains.  Its  general  oonrse  is  north-west.  A  fort  by  his  extensive  aoqaaintance  with  the  trappers 
of  the  same  name  is  sitoated  on  it  and  traders  of  the  W  est  and  North,  and  he  was 
ASTOR,  John  Jaoob,  a  merchant  of  the  city  soon  able  to  reap  a  doable  profit  by  sending  his 
of  New  York,  bom  in  Germany,  in  the  village  Airs  to  Enrope  and  the  £ast  in  his  own  ^ips, 
of  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  July  17, 1768,  died  which  brought  back  cargoes  of  foreign  prodnoe 
in  New  York,  March  29,  1848.  He  was  the  to  be  disposed  of  in  New  York.  His  bnsinesa 
voungest  of  the  4  sons  of  a  peasant,  and  his  boy-  became  extended  till  it  embi^iced  markets  in 
hood  was  passed  in  the  healthful  labors  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet  so  exact  was 
simple  customs  of  a  farmer^s  life.  He  was  train-  his  acquaintance  with  these  markets,  and  so 
ed  from  a  child  to  rise  early  and  to  devote  a  wide  was  the  grasp  oi  his  mind,  that  he  was 
part  of  his  first  waking  hours  to  reading  the  able  to  guide  the  action  of  his  supercargoes  and 
l^ible  and  prayer-book,  practices  which  he  cher-  captains  by  the  most  minute  instructions.  At 
ished  through  life.  His  brothers  seem  to  have  this  time,  while  his  commerce  covered  t^e  seas, 
shared  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  energy,  for  be  always  rose  early  and  left  his  business  at  2 
2  of  them  preceded  him  m  passing  beyond  the  o^dock,  P.  M.,  and  was  accustomed  to  show  his 
Black  forest  and  the  Rhine,  one  or  them  to  es-  workmen  occasionally  that  he  could  equal  the 
tablishhimselfas  a  maker  of  musical  instruments  best  of  them  in  sorting  and  beating  furs.  At 
in  London,  and  the  other  to  settle  in  America,  the  beginning  of  the  century  he  was  worth 
At  the  age  of  1 6  he  accepted  an  invitation  firom  $260,000,  the  result  of  only  16  years  of  buonesB 
his  brother  in  London  to  Join  him  in  his  buai-  life,  and  he  now  began  to  revolve  colossal 
nesSj  and  with  adventurous  zeal  he  bade  adieu  schemes,  not  only  of  trade  but  of  colonization — 
to  his  parents,  walked  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  not  only  of  supplying  with  Airs  aU  the  markets 
and  embarked  in  a  Dutch  smack.  After  reach-  of  the  world,  but  of  planting  towns  and  spread- 
ing his  destination  he  showed  the  elements  of  ing  civilization  in  the  wilds  of  the  western  con- 
his  character  and  the  value  of  his  early  disdp-  tinent  He  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  gov* 
line  by  rising  invariably  at  4  o^dock,  and  by  emment  for  a  plan  of  sending  regular  supply- 
performing  his  duties  in  the  most  exemplary  ships  to  the  Pacific  coast,  espedall^  to  the  Kus- 
manner,  ^ut  he  looked  forward  to  even  a  sian  possessions  on  that  coast,  and,  in  oppositioa 
wider  field  of  enterprise  than  London.  At  the  to  many  wealthy  corporations,  began  to  put  in 
age  of  20  yean,  possessinff  a  muily  person  and  effect  the  great  though  unsuccessful  scheme 
address,  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  which  occupied  so  many  years  of  his  life.  It 
great  emigration  to  the  West.  In  the  year  1788,  was  his  aim  to  organize  the  fur  trade  from  the 
a  few  months  after  the  recognition  of  the  inde-  lakes  to  the  Padnc  by  establishing  numerons 
pendenoe  of  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain,  trading  posts,  making  a  central  depot  at  the 
ne  sailed  for  Baltimore,  taking  with  him  a  few  mouth  of  the  Oolumbia  river,  and  then,  by  ob- 
hnndred  dollars^  worth  of  musical  instruments  taining  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands  as  a  station, 
to  dispose  of  on  comifussion.  The  vessel  had  to  supply  the  Chinese  and  Indian  markets  with 
reached  Ohesapeake  bay  when  a  storm  threat-  tors  sent  directly  from  the  Pacific  coast  In 
ened  shipwreck.  Astor  surprised  the  passen-  prosecuting  this  gigantic  scheme  it  is  said  that 
gers  by  appearing  upon  deck  arrayed  in  his  best  he  expected  only  outlay  during  the  first  10  years, 
suit,  but  gave  a  satis&ctorv  answer  to  their  in-  and  unprofitable  returns  during  the  second  10, 
quiries.  ^'  If,"  said  he,  ^^  I  save  my  life  it  shall  but  after  that  a  net  annual  result  of  about  |1,- 
be  in  my  best  clothes;  if  I  perish  it  is  no  mat-  000,000.  After  hearing  of  one  of  the  first  and 
ter  what  becomes  of  them."  On  the  voyage  he  most  fiital  disasters  which  befell  the  series  of  ex- 
made  acquaintance  with  a  shrewd  and  commu-  peditions  tbat  he  sent  to  Astoria,  he  went  in  the 
nicative  furrier,  in  accordance  with  whose  sug-  evening  to  the  theatre,  showing  only  his  ae- 
gestions  he  exchanged  his  muacal  instruments  customed  cheerfulness.  The  fur  trade  was  not 
in  New  York  for  furs,  with  which  he  immedi-  the  only  source  of  his  fortune.  He  early  began 
ately  hastened  back  to  London,  where  he  dis-  to  make  investments  in  real  estate  in  New  Yor^ 
posed  of  them  to  great  advantage.  He  prepar-  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  it  was  said 
ed  again  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  devote  that  Bomh  portions  of  his  property  centupled  on 
himself  systematically  to  the  fur  trade.  In  his  hands,  and  he  erected  numerous  handsome 
London  he  studied  the  continental  fhr  markets,  private  and  public  buildings.  His  fortune,  the 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  every  variety  largest  ever  accumulated  in  America,  has  been 
of  the  article,  and  on  returning  to  America  es-  estimated  at  not  less  than  $20,000,000.  During 
tablishedhimself  at  New  York,  where  he  id%er-  his  whole  career  he  hwlly  made  a  misstep 
ward  always  resided.  Consignments  from  his  through  defect  of  his  own  judgpent,  and  his 
brother  doubtless  assisted  him  in  his  first  strug-  memory  retained  for  years  the  minutest  details, 
gles  for  fortune,  but  his  energy  was  diiefiy  de-  He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  riding  for  pleas- 
voted  to  the  fur  trade,  and  in  pursuing  his  busi-  ure  and  exercise,  and  until  his  55  th  year  was 
nesB  he  occasionally  visited  London,  and  more  customarily  at  his  office  before  7  o'dock  in  the 
frequently  Montreal  and  the  distant  trading  morning.  He  lived  during  nearly  a  quarter  of 
posts  in  Oanada.  When  the  treaty  negotiated  a  century  in  retirement,  in  the  society  of  his  fi&m- 
by  Mr.  Jay,  in  1794,  removed  the  obstructions  ily  and  of  eminent  practical  and  literary  men, 
which  had  previously  existed  to  the  exporting  his  mind  retuning  its  vigor  after  his  bodily 
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•trangih  had  beoome  greatlj  enfeebled.  He  Sinoe  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  number 
gave  manj  liberal  donations  during  his  lifetime,  of  volumes  has  increased  to  nearly  100,000, 
and  his  will  contained  numerous  charitable  pro-  quite  filling  the  library.  These  are  arranged  in 
visions.  One  of  these  was  $60,000  for  the  ben-  classes,  that  being  considered  the  most  con- 
efit  of  the  poor  of  Waldorf^  his  native  village,  a  venient  and  practicable  mode.  In  the  selection 
som  which  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  has  judi-  of  the  books,  the  superintendent,  upon  whom  has 
doBsly  applied  for  the  instruction  of  young  per-  devolved  the  whole  of  this  labor  and  respon- 
sons  who  would  otherwise  have  been  destitute  ability,  has  chosen  only  such  works  as  his  ex- 
of  educational  privileges.  The  crown  of  his  perience,  and  knowledge  of  bibliography  taught 
beneficence  is,  however,  the  Astor  library  in  the  him  would  be  most  useM  to  a  young  and 
city  of  New  York,  the  fruit  of  a  long-cherished  growing  country.  Particular  attention  has 
purpose,  and  of  much  consultation  in  the  latter  been  paid  to  the  department  of  technology,  in 
part  of  his  life.  (See  ^^  Life  of  Astor,'' by  David  which  the  library  is  unusually  rich.  Bibliog- 
Balph  Jaques,  in  Freeman  Hunt's  '*  Lives  of  raphy  has  also  received  a  laige  share  of  Dr. 
American  Merchants,"  New  York,  1858.)  Cogswell's  attention,  his  own  private  collection 
ASTOB  LIBBABY.  This  institution  owes  having  been  earlypresented  to  the  library.  It  is 
its  existence  to  ttie  liberality  of  John  Jacob  designed  to  render  the  department  of  American 
Astor,  who  bequeathed  $400,000  '^for  the  es-  history  as  full  as  possible,  as  this  class  of  works 
tablisfament  of  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  required  by 
New  York."  By  a  provision  of  the  will,  the  the  American  public.  In  linguistics,  particular* 
government  of  the  ubrary  was  vested  in  11  ly  oriental,  the  Astor  library  is  unsurpassed  by 
trustees,  in  whose  keeping  were  placed  all  the  any  in  this  country.  The  natural  sciences  are 
property  and  effects  of  the  institution ;  in  them  also  fuUy  represented,  comprising  about  7,000 
exiflbed  fJl  power  to  invest  and  expend  the  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  and  costly.  In 
funds,  and  to  manage  the  affiurs  of  the  library.  Jan.  1856,  the  present  building  having  be- 
Tbe  first  trustees  were  named  by  the  testator,  come  filled,  and  the  necessity  for  more  room 
and  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  obviously  existing, Mr.  William  B.  Astor, eldest 
Washington  Irving,  William  B.  Astor,  Daniel  son  of  the  founder  of  the  library,  made  a  dona- 
Lord,  jr.,  James  G.  King,  Joseph  G.  OogsweU,  tion  to  the  trustees  of  a  piece  of  land  immedi- 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Henry  Brevoort,  jr.,  Sam-  ately  a^iaoent  to  the  present  building,  embrac- 
nel  B.  Buggies,  and  Samud  Ward,  jr, ;  also,  the  ing  an  area  80  feet  wide,  and  120  feet  deep, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  cnan-  Mr.  Astor  also  announced  his  intention  of 
cdlor  of  the  state,  in  respect  to  their  offices.  By  erecting  a  building  similar  to  the  present,  and 
a  subsequent  codicil,  Oharles  Astor  Bristed,  his  to  be  adapted  to  the  same  purposes.  Since 
gnmdson,  was  also  appointed  a  trustee.  A  pro-  that  date  the  building  has  rapioly  advanced 
vision  of  the  will  also  desisnated,  as  the  Land  toward  completion,  and  will  probably  be  ready 
whereon  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  forthereceptionof  books  some  time  during  the 
purposes  of  the  library,  a  lot  situated  upon  the  year  1858.  The  whole  edifice,  when  com- 
east  side  of  Lafayette  {fiace,  measuring  65  feet  pleted,  wiUbe  capable  of  containing  200,000  vol- 
in  front  by  120  deep.  As  early  as  the  year  umes.  The  catalogue  of  the  Astor  library, 
1889,  Mr.  Astor  had  purchased  a  number  of  which  has  been  in  progress  ever  since  it  was 
volumes,  aided  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Ck)pwell,  with  opened,  has  been  a  labor  of  difficulty,  and  re- 
the  ultimate  intention  expressed  m  his  wilL  quiring  and  receiving  the  most  cardtd  atten- 
In  May,  1848,  the  trustees  of  the  library  met  tion.  It  will  comprise,  when  finished,  8  octavo 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  volumes,  numbering  upward  of  500  pages  each, 
known  desire  of  Mr.  Astor,  appointed  Mr.  Oogs-  4  volumes  being  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  in- 
well  superintendent,  a  position  which  he  still  dex  of  authors'  names,  and  4  to  a  carefully  ar- 
oocupiea.  In  the  antumn  of  the  same  year,  ranged  catalogue  of  subjects.  It  will  form,  when 
Dr.  Cogswell  sailed  for  Europe,  authorized  to  completed,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  printed  li- 
purchase  books  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  brary  catalogue  ever  published.  The  first  vol- 
Duriog  an  abeence  of  4  months,  he  collected  nme  is  already  printed,  and  the  others  are  rap- 
90,000  volumes,  which  were  temponurUy  placed  idly  passing  through  the  press, 
in  a  building  rented  for  the  purpose.  A  second  ASTOBGA,  a  city  of  Leon,  in  the  North  of 
and  third  visit  by  the  superintendent,  in-  Spain^  so  called  after  the  Astures,  the  ancient 
creased  the  number  of  volumes  to  70,000,  with  inhabitants,  whose  name  survives  in  Asturias. 
which  the  present  building  was  opened,  Jan.  9,  Pop.  about  5,000.  There  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
1854.  The  Astor  library  &  built  in  the  Byzan-  catnedral  with  a  high  altar  of  great  beauty,  the 
tine  style  of  architecture,  richly  ornamented  work  of  Gaspar  Becerra.  Astorga  was  taken 
with  brown  stone  mouldings,  and  an  imposing  by  Junot  in  the  peninsular  war,  and  retaken  by 
entablature.  Its  dimensions  are  in  accordance  the  Spanish  seneral  Santocildes.  Napoleon 
with  the  directions  of  the  will,  its  height  being  made  Astorga  his  head-quarters  in  his  pursuit  of 
about  70  feet.    The  library  room  is  100  feet  in  Sir  John  Moore. 

length  by  64  in  width,  and  50  in  height ;  this  ASTOBGA^  EirAinrxLB,  baron  d\  a  musical 

is  reached  by  a  flight  of  86  marble  steps.    The  composer,  born  in  Sicily,  about  1680,  died  about 

lower  rooms  are  used  for  the  deposit  of  public  1755.    He  lived  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  the 

docoments^  for  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  dea  duke  of  Parma,  whence  he  went  to  that  of  Le- 
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opold  I.,  emperor  of  Qennimy,  and  aftenraid  nuflBes  u  eritirely  covered  with  little  csritieeof 

travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  living  for  stellar  form,  each  one  of  which  is  the  recep- 

a  year  or  two  in  En^and,  and  remaining  for  a  tacle  of  a  polype,  and  in  the  centre  is  its  month, 

longer  or  shorter  time  at  Lishon  and  other  from  which  radiate  its  nomerons  tentacala,  or 

)[>laces.    His  principal  work  is  his  StaJnU  MaUr^  arms.    These  cavities  are  eitiier  in  close  con- 

the  MS.  of  which  is  still  preserved  at  Oxford,  tact,  or  separated  hy  intervening  spaces,  and  this 

and  of  which  a  large  portion  is  pnhlished  in  La»  featore  is  made  the  hasas  for  di  viaing  the  genua 

trohe's  ^*  Selection  of  Sacred  Mosic.'^    His  op-  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  repre- 

era  of  '^  Daphne'*  was  also  highly  approved  at  sented  by  the  common  East  India  species,  A, 

the  time,  and  his  cantatas  are  elegant  and  grace-  fatooM  ;  and  the  other  by  the  A.  rotutoM  of  the 

fnl  compositions.  West  Lidies. 

ASTORIA,  a  town,  once  of  great  importance,  ASTRAGAL.     L  In  Greek  antiquity,  the 

in  Oregon  territory,  near  the  month  of  Golnm-  bone  by  which  the  foot  ia  joined  to  the  leg, 

bia  river.    It  was  for  a  long  time  the  depot  of  the  knuckle-bone,  or  dib,  of  sheep  and  goats, 

the  fur  trade  for  all  the  country  west  of  the  What  in  England  is  called  the  game  of  "dibs," 

Rocky  mountains.    Itis  now  the  principal  place  was  played  with  astragals  by  the  women  and 

in  OlatBop  county,  and  is  a  port  of  ent^r.    The  ohiliu'en  of  Hellas.    A  painting  by  Alexander, 

difficulties  in  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  have,  of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  represents  2  wo- 

however,  opposed  a  great  impediment  to  the  de*  men  occupied  with  this  game.    One  of  them 

velopment  of  its  property,  wnile  the  more  gen-  having  throvm  the  bones  upward  into  the  air 

eral  settlement  of  the  country  has  caused  new  has  caught  8  of  them  on  the  back  of  her  hand, 

towns  to  surpass  it    Its  population  has  been  and  let  2  falL    Five  dibs  were  employed  as  in 

computed  at  about  800.    Its  name  was  given  our  own  day.    Cupid  and  Ganymede  are  rep- 

to  it  in  honor  of  John  Jacob  Astor.    Its  early  resented  playing  at  dibs  on  Mount  Olympus, 

history  is  described  by  Waidiington  Irvine  in  H.  These  astragals  were  also  used  as  dice  by  the 

his  **  Astoria."     The  town  dates  from  about  Greeks,  and  marked  1  and  6  on  one  side,  3  and 

1810.  4  on  the  other.    The  2  ends  were  left  blank. 

ASTORINI,  Ktja,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom  HI.  From  the  sh^  of  the  sheep-bone,  the  term 

in  1651,  died  1708,  the  founder  of  the  academy  astragal  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  mould- 

of  the  FuiocriUci  at  Sienna,  and  the  author  of  ing  in  architecture,  characteristic  of  the  Ionic 

various  ecclesiastical  writings,  left  Italy  at  a  very  order.    This  moulding  preserved  its  name,  not- 

^^^J  <^^  <uid  passed  some  time  at  Zurich  and  withstanding  alterations  in  its  structure  which 

Basel,  in  Swabia,  and  finally  at  the  university  destroyed  its  original  resemblance  to  the  astra- 

of  Marburg,  in  Germany,  of  which  he  was  ap-  gal  bone. 

pointed  vice-chancellor.    In  1686  he  graduated  ASTRAKHAN,  or  Abtsaohan.  I.  An  anoint 

as  physician  at  Groningen,  but  the  religious  ex-  khanate  of  the  Gfolden  Horde  of  Tartars,  em- 

citement  in  the  Netherlands  induced  him  to  re-  braced  Astrakhan  proper^Sanatofl^Orenburg,  and 

turn  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  appoint-  the  Caucasus.    It  was  conquered  or  annexed  to 

ment  of  general  predicator  at  Pisa.    He  was  also  Russia  by  the  czar  Ivan  Yasile  witch,  in  1554.  The 

for  some  time  professor  of  mathematics  at  Si-  present  government  of  Astrakhan,  in  south-east- 

enna,  and  subsequently  became  the  general  com-  em  Russia  extends  over  about  60,000  square 

missioner  of  the  monastery  of  Cosenza.    He  miles  between  the  eovernments  of  Sanatoff  and 

died  in  a  lltUe  phice  called  Terra  Novia  di  Tar-  Orenbourg,  the  land  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 

■ia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian  sea.    It  also  ex- 

ASTORPILCO,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Francis-  tends  along  Doth  sides  of  the  river  Volga,  by 

CO  Pizarro  and  Dofla  Angelina,  diMighter  of  Ata-  which  it  is  divided  into  2  nearly  equal  parts, 

huallpa,  the  last  of  tiie  Incas  of  Peru.  He  died  in  The  land  is  mostly  flat^  a  salt  steppe,  with  fre- 

1583,  but  descendants  of  his  name  live  to  the  quent  salt  lakes  and  swamps^  the  soil  meagre 

present  dayin  the  Peruvian  town  of  Caxamarca,  and  unproductive,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 

and  when  Humboldt  visited  ^t  country  he  was  rivers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Volga.    The  di- 

wsited  upon  in  his  visit  to  the  old  palace  of  the  mate  and  vegetation  partake  of  the  extremes  of 

Incas  of  Peru  by  a  youtii  of  17  years,  of  the  northern  winter  and  southern  summer.    Thns^ 

Bfune  family  of  Astorpilco,  and,  consequently,  a  on  good  lands,  are  produced  the  mulbernr,  the 

scion,  on  the  matern^  side,  of  the  royal  house  vine,  almonds^  peaches,  maixei  sesame,  and  even 

of  Atahuallpa.     Humboldt  gives  a  melancholy  cotton ;  and  among  the  quadrupeds,  antelopes 

account  of  the  destitute  position  of  this  once  u.-  and  camels.    The  population,  about  290,000.  is 

Instriousfiunily,  but  while  they  are  on  the  verge  composed   of  Russians,  Armenians,  CoaBacks) 

of  starvation  they  still  firmly  believe  in  the  vast  Germans,   Hindoos,   Tartars,    Kir^^eez,    Cal- 

treasures  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  royal  mucks.     The  8  last  are  nomads.     The  Cal- 

palace.  mucks  occupy  a  separate  region  called  Oblast, 

ASTRiEA  (Gr.  eurrpwy  a  star),  a  genus  of  and  are  organized  nnder  their  own  chiefs  and 

radiate  animals  of  the  polypi  tamily,  which  laws,  printed  by  the  Russian  government  in  the 

attach  themselves  to  marine  bodies,  and  are  Calmuck  language.    IL  The  chief  city  of  the 

often  found  collected  together  into  a  globular  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an 

or  hemispherical  mass,  known  as  one  of  the  island  formed  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the 

forma  of  cocaL    The  upper  surfooe  of  these  Volga,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth.    The 
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houses  are  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  wood,  and  ing  bodies,  bnt  is  effecliye  upon  the  dead  fibre, 

the  population  fluctoates  from  20,000  to  60,-  It  is  the  astringent  property  of  tannin  in  oak 

000,  composed  of  all  nations  of  Earope  and  Asia,  and  hemlock  bark  and  other  vegetable  sub- 

and  of  nearly  all  creeds.  Thus  there  are  mosqnes  stances,  which  renders  them  adapted  for  the 

for  the  Mohammedans  and  sanctuaries  for  the  hardening  of  skins  by  the  tanning  process.    A 

Hindoos,  as  well  as  Christian  diurches.  There  is  great  yanety  of  vegetable  matters  contain  tan- 

a  naval  academy,  a  high  school,  or  gymnasium,  nin,  and  are  consequently  possessed  of  astrin- 

and  district  and  grammar  schools,  a  school  gent  properties.    The  mineral  acids  and  some 

and  printing-office  for  the  Calmuck  language,  salts  of  lead,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  and  copper,  as 

About  100  manufacturing  establishments  pro-  also  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  for- 

duoe  cashmere  shawls,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  mer  in  the  form  of  chalk,  alum,  and  acetic  acid, 

furs,  dyes,  powder,  and  salt     Hie  salt-works  are  aU  poweriTul  astringents.     This  class  oi 

are  veiy  extensive.    Astrakhan  is  the  great  en-  medicines  applied  topically  to  stop  dischar^^ 

trepot  of  the  Russian  oriental  trade,  and  the  such  as  the  now  of  blood,  are  called  styptics, 

raw  produce  from  the  remoter  regions,  con-  lu  the  dyeing  process  the  mordants  used  to  fix  the 

sisting  principally  of  hide&  sheepskins,  and  colors  are  astringents,  which  act  by  oombhiing 

grease,  is  brought  there.    It  is,  accordingly,  with  the  coloring  matters,  and  forming  with 

one  of  the  most  flourishing  Russian  commercial  them  insoluble  compounds.    Gall  nuts  and  salts 

cities^    Its  fisheries  in  the  Volga  and  the  Oas-  of  alumina  and  acetates  are  common  varieties 

pian  sea  are  very  extensive.    It  is  now  likewise  of  astringents  used  for  this  purpose. 

one  of  the  principal  navy  depots  for  the  Oas-  ASTROGNOST   (Gr.    aorpoy,   a   heavenly 

plan  se%  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  central  Asia,  body,  and  yiMMneco,  to  know),  the  science  which 

Vessels  and  steamers  are  constructed  and  armed  treats  of  the  constellations,  and  the  rank  of  the 

there  for  the  Russian  s<^uadrons  on  all  these  stars.    The  best  means  of  gaining  this  knowl- 

waters.    m.  Astrakhan  is  also  the  name  of  a  edge  is  by  a  course  on  the  (bestial  globe, 

▼ery  fine  kind  of  wool  or  fur,  from  the  so*  ASTROLABE,  an  old   astronomical  term, 

called  sheep  of  Bokhara,  a  breed  peculiar  to  generally  applied  to  a  quadrant  by  which  the 

Bokhara,  Persia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  aspects  of  the  planets  were  measured,  and  the 

ASTRAL   SPIRITS.     The    conception   of  earliest  measurement  of  the  positions  of  the 

?>irits  of  the  stars  has  come  to  us  from  the  fixed  stars  made, 

ersian   fire-worship    through    Judaism    and  ASTROLOGY,  a  system  of  rules  for  discov- 

Greek  paganism.    Every  star  is  supposed  to  be  ering  future  events  by  studying  the  positions  of 

animated  by  a  spirit    The  fancies  connected  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  was  received  for 

with  the  sphere  and  character  of  tiiese  spirit^  many  centuries  as  a  true  and  most  important 

TBiy  much  with  the  age  and  country  of  tihe  science,  but  has  now  lost  all  credit  in  civilized 

demonologist  who  treats  of  them.    Paracelsus  nations.    It  is  still  practised  by  a  few  votaries 

gives  *every  man  and  woman  one  such  spirit  in  western  Asia.    Astrology  was  divided  into 

with  whom  the  individual  soul  is  in  dose  con-  2  kinds:  judicial,  by  which  the  &te  and  acts 

neotion,  and  who  lives  for  a  short  time  after  the  of  nations  might  be  foreknown ;  and  natural, 

human  being  with  whom  it  is  in  connection  has  by  which  the  events  of  brute  and  inanimate 

died.    They  fiourished  under  the  Christian  sys-  nature — such  as  the  changes  of  the  weather, 

tern.   The  demonologists  of  the  middle  age  rep-  Ac., — ^might  be  predicted.     The  etymological 

resent  these  spirits  sometimes  as  han^g  be-  meaning  of  the  word  astrology  is  almost  the 

tween  heaven^  earth,  and  hell,  and  belonging  same  as  that  of  astronomy;  and  there  was  no 

to  neither,  sometimes  as  fallen  angels,  and  some-  dear  distinction,  made  between  the  2  branches 

times  as  souls  of  the  deceased.    Free  scope  was  until  the  time  of  Galileo.    Previously,  most 

always  left  to  the  imagination  of  tiiose  who  students  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 

dealt  in  these  wonders.    In  the  15tii  century  bodies  had  been  more  or  less  astrologers.    The 

when  demondogy  as  an  intellectual  pursuit  b^  invention  of  the  telescope^  and  the  establish- 

came  perfected,  tiie  astrals  were  finally  enrolled  ment  of  the  Oopemican  system,  opened  an 

as  wicked  and  evil-doing  spirits.    The  French  attractive  fidd  for  study,  and  laid  the  founda- 

socialist,  Fourier,  in  his  cosmogonical  specula-  tion  of  a  true  scientific  knowledge,  while  it 

tions,  also  supposes  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  absorbed  the  attention  of  those  who  might 

endowed  with  intelligent  individual  souls  of  an  otherwise  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  vain 

order  superior  to  humanity.  superstition  of  reading  the  future  in  the  stars. 

ASTRINGENTS   (Lat   asMngo,    to    con-  Andent  civilization  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the 

tnct,  or  bring  toother).     A  class  of  med-  daims  of  astrology.    Prophetic  power  was  sup- 

icinea  used  dther  mternally  or  extemdly,  for  posed  to  be  common.    The  people  imagined 

contracting  together  the  animal  tissues  and  that  indications  of  coming  events  were  abxay- 

vessels  in  order  to  prevent  profuse  discharges,  dant  on  all  sides  of  them ;  and  it  was  presumed 

and  also  to  coagulate  the  fluid  matters.    They  that  tiiese  indications  might  be  fnUy  understood 

act  topically  and  in  a  less  degree  by  sympathy  by  those  who  devoted  thebr  lives  to  the  study, 

upon  other  parts;  but  upon  what  principle  Augurs  and  diviners  were  numerous  and  re- 

ihey  act  is  no  better  understood,  than  it  is  how  spectable ;  they  were  classed  with  physicians 

cold  applied  to  the  body  produces  similar  efiTecta.  and  priests ;  and  tiieir  scientific  rules  were  snp- 

llieir  action  is  not  limited  to  the  tissues  of  Uv-  posed  to  be  precise  and  trustworthy.    Omens 
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were  stadied  hj  all ;  and  he  who  Bpoke  of  them  appear,  its  detaOa  were  not  inconsisteat  with 
with  ridioale  or  soom  was  looked  upon  as  im-  each  other,  and  the  whole  system  has  a  corn- 
pious  and  blind  to  his  best  interests.  Where  pleteness  which  appears  rwj  nngolar  in  a 
such  opinions  prevailed,  astrology  was  respect-  scheme  so  visionary. 

ed  as  the  most  abstruse  of  sciences,  and  the  ASTRONOMY  (G^.  oorpoy,  a  heavenly 
most  tmstworthy  means  of  foreknowing  the  body,  and  vo/Aor,  law\  is  the  science  whi(£ 
fntare.  Oar  information  in  regard  to  astrolo-  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  relations 
gy,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  is  to  each  other  and  to  the  earth.  The  earth  is 
not  very  complete.  Having  lost  its  credit  as  a  nearly  spherical,  being  abont  7,926  miles  in 
branch  of  valuable  knowledge,  it  has  been  diameter  at  the  equator,  and  7,899  from  pole  to 
overlooked  by  historians,  or  has  been  passed  pole.  It  rotates  upon  Its  shortest  diiuneter, 
by  with  a  few  words.  There  was  some  reason  with  a  perfectly  uniform  motion,  once  in  231l 
for  this  mode  of  treatment,  however,  in  the  66m.  4s.,  making  what  is  called  a  sidereal  day. 
subject  itself;  for  astrology,  although  many  At  the  same  time,  it  revolves  about  the  son 
books  had  been  written  upon  it — some  of  them  with  nearly  uniform  motion,  occupving  in  its 
very  methodical  and  precise  works — ^was  yet  revolution  865d.  6h.  48m.  47.8s.  It  presents 
treated  so  differently  by  different  authors,  that  the  same  side  to  the  sun,  on  an  average,  once 
a  description  of  their  rules  would  necessarily  in  24h.,  an  hour  being  umply  the  24th  part  €d 
have  been  tiresome.  Astrology  was  much  prao-  the  average  solar  day.  The  rotation  of  the 
tised  in  imperial  Rome.  It  was  forbidden  by  earth  upon  its  axis  causes  all  the  heavenly 
Augustus,  and  the  edict  was  republished  by  4  bodies  to  appear  to  rise  in  the  east,  and  set  in 
or  6  of  the  later  emperors,  but  was,  apparently,  the  west,  that  is,  to  rotate  about  the  points  in 
not  much  r^^arded.  Tiberius  studied  and  prac-  the  sky  toward  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
tised  astrology.  The  Saracens  in  Spain  held  directed;  in  other  words,  the  points  which 
star-divination  in  great  respect,  and  by  their  would  be  directly  overhead  at  the  poles.  The 
influence  it  was  made  popular  through  the  axis  of  the  earth  always  points  to  nearly  the  same 
rising  Gothic  nations  of  western  Europe.  In  spot  among  the  stars,  snowing  that  it  remains 
the  middle  of  tiiie  18th  century,  Alfonso  the  nearly  parallel  to  itself.  But  as  it  is  not  per- 
Wise,  king  of  Oastile  and  Leon,  made  himself  pendicular  to  the  path  in  which  the  earth 
not  less  famous  bv  his  astronomical  tables  than  is  moving  round  the  sun,  this  fixedness  of  di- 
by  his  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas;  and  the  rection  in  the  axis  causes  our  globe  to  present 
astronomical  tables  were  intended  principally  itself  to  the  sun  in  its  daily  rotation,  differentiy 
for  astrological  purposes.  Thus  astrology  fos-  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  turning  the  two 
tercd  astronomy  as  alchemy  fostered  chemistry,  poles  alternately  more  nearly  toward  the  sun. 
Astrology  continued  to  increase  in  credit  tUl  This  causes  the  sun  to  Appear  to  us  to  rise  fur- 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  was  still  prac-  ther  nortii  in  summer,  further  south  in  winter, 
tised  at  European  courts  at  the  end  of  the  l7th,  but  his  course  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  any  one 
and  had  a  few  votaries  till  the  end  of  the  18th,  day,  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  his  course  on  any 
even  in  England.  It  was  in  high  repute  at  the  other  day.  Hence,  when  he  rises  farther  north 
court  of  Catharine  de'  Medici ;  it  was  spoken  he  remains  longer  above  the  horizon,  and  shines 
of,  by  tibe  great  Kepler,  as  a  true  science ;  and  down  more  nearly  perpendicularly  at  noon,  two 
Lilly,  an  English  astrologer,  was  called  before  a  effective  causes  of  tne  warmth  of  summer.  The 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  stars  move  over,  from  risinff  to  setting,  some- 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  give  his  opinion  of  fu«  what  faster  than  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ture  events.  Lilly  was  the  last  of  the  fiftmous  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  causes  the 
astrologers ;  the  18th  centurv  brought  clear  sun  to  appear  to  move  round  among  the  star& 
scientific  ideas,  and  a  cold  sKeptioism,  which  and  his  apparent  path  among  the  stars  is  called 
would  even  doubt  its  own  eyes  when  they  wit-  the  ecliptic.  The  circle  in  the  heavens,  mid* 
nessed  phenomena  inexplicable  by  dear  rules,  way  between  the  poles,  that  is,  between  the 
As  stated  before,  the  niles  of  the  astrologers  points  overhead  at  the  earth^s  poles,  is  called 
were  different;  but  the  general  method  of  pro-  the  celestifil  equator.  The  equator  crosses  the 
oedure  in  finding  the  fate  of  any  man  or  enter-  ecliptic  at  an  angle  ^about  23°  27'  86")  whidi 
prise,  was  to  draw  a  horoscope,  representing  is  cidled  the  obUquity  of  the  ecliptic.  This 
the  position  of  the  stars  and  planets,  either  in  angle  produces  seasons  exactiy  adapted  to^  ex* 
the  whole  heaven,  or  within  one  degree  above  isting  plants  and  animals.  Were  it  materially 
the  eastern  horizon,  at  the  time  of  birth  of  the  greater  or  less,  the  whole  organic  life  on  the 
individual,  or  the  inception  of  the  undertcJdng.  planet  would  need  to  be  different.  The  times 
Arbitrary  siffuifications  were  given  to  different  when  the  sun  apparentiy  crosses  the  celestial 
heavenly  bodies,  as  they  appeared  singly  or  in  equator,  in  March  and  September,  are  called 
coi\junction ;  and  according  to  these  eignifica-  the  equinoxes,  because  at  tnat  time  the d^yis 
tions,  the  horoscope  was   interpreted.     Tlie  equal  to  the  night  over  the  whole  globe.    The 

Presence  of  Venus  foretold  love;  Mars,  war;  times  when  he  arrives,  in  June  and  December, 

upiter,  power;  the  Pleiades,  storms  at  sea;  at  his  most  northern  and  southern  limits,  are 

Ac    The  system  of  a  reputable  astrologer  in  called  solstices,  because  the  sun  (Sol)  c^pears  to 

the  16th  century  required  years  for  its  mastery;  stand  for  a  few  days,  that  is,  not  to  go  north  or 

and  absurd  as  its  mndamental  prindples  now  south.    The  earth's  orbit  is  an  ellipse,  with  the 
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Ban  in  one  focos,  ao  that  we  are  abont  8  milfioiui  tions  of  Uranns^  which  indioated  an  exterior  at- 
of  miles  nearer  to  him  at  oar  periheliou,  in  the  traction,  and  its  place  and  magnitude  were  cal- 
northem  winter,  than  at  onr  aphdion— our  av-  colated  by  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  England,  and 
erage  distance  being  about  95  millions  of  miles,  by  Leverrier,  of  Paris,  before  it  had  been 
The  son^s  diameter  is  about  111  times  that  of  seen.  Its  distance  does  not^  however,  agree 
the  earth,  so  that  he  is  1,400,000  times  as  large  with  their  calculations,  as  it  is  but  2,862  in- 
as  the  earth,  though  his  weight  is  only  360,000  stead  of  8,500  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
times  that  of  onr  planet  The  moon  bears  This  discrepancy  does  not  arise  from  any  error 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  earth  that  the  in  their  calculation,  but  from  the  fact  that  there 
earth  does  to  the  sun.  She  moves  about  ns  in  were  two  places  in  which  a  planet  might  have 
an  dlips^  her  average  distance  being  288,650  been  placed  to  produce  the  observed  disturb- 
miles.  Her  diameter  is  2,160  miles.  Her  ances  of  Uranus.  Leverrier  and  Adams  cal- 
edipses  take  place  at  full  moon,  because  it  is  oulated  one  place  correctly,  but  it  so  happened 
only  then  that  she  can  ever  pass  through  the  that  the  planet  occupied  the  other  spot.  In  ad- 
shadow  of  the  earth.  She  produces  eclipses  of  dition  to  this  train  of  planets,  the  sun  is  at- 
the  sun  at  new  moon,  because  it  is  only  then  tended  by  a  vast  host  of  comets,  which  move 
that  her  shadow  can  fall  upon  ns.  Her  attrac-  about  him  at  all  distances,  and  in  all  directions, 
tion  causes  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides,  whidi  The  comets  and  planets,  nowever,  all  agree  in 
are,  however,  greatly  modified  by  other  cir-  these  three  particulars :  they  move  in  ellipses, 
cnmstanoes.  The  moon  is  held  in  her  orbit  with  the  sun  in  one  focus;  aline  drawn  from 
simply  by  her  weight,  that  is,  the  attraction  of  either  of  them  to  the  sun  would  have  an  angu- 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  is  held  in  its  orbit  sim-  lar  velocity  at  the  sun,  that  is,  alter  its  direc- 
ply  by  its  weight,  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  No  tion  in  exact  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
other  appreciable  force  is  known  to  influence  body  to  the  sun ;  and  if  the  times  of  revolution 
the  motion  of  these  bodies.  Bodies  bearing  a  of  any  two  bodies  round  the  sun  be  each  mul- 
relation  to  the  sun  similar  to  that  of  the  earth  tiplied  by  itself,  and  the  distances  of  the  same 
are  called  planets ;  those  holding  a  position  bodies  from  the  sun  be  each  multiplied  twice 
amilar  to  that  of  the  moon  are  called  satellites,  by  itself,  the  resulting  numbers  in  the  first  case 
The  planets  known  to  the  ancients  were  Mercury,  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other,  as  the 
Yenufl,  Mars^  Juniter,  and  Saturn.  To  these  the  resulting  numbers  in  the  last  case.  These  three 
moderns  have  aoded  Uranus,  the  asteroids,  and  feicts  were  discovered  by  Kepler,  and  are  called 
Neptone.  Mercury's  distance  from  Ihe  sun  va-  Kepler's  laws.  From  these  it  is  easily  shown, 
ries,  in  different  parts  of  his  orbit,  from  29  to  44  by  higher  mathematics,  titiat  the  only  force  act- 
millions  of  miles.  He  is  occasionally  seen.  Just  ing  on  the  heavenly  bodies  is  an  attraction 
after  sunset,  in  the  west  The  distance  of  Venua  toward  the  sun,  proportioned  in  its  intensi^ 
from  the  sun  is  about  69  millions  of  miles,  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sun.  It 
She  is  Ihe  brightest  of  the  planets.  Mars  is,  is  forther  shown,  by  simple  arithmetical  calcu- 
in  perihelion,  about  182  miUions,  in  aphelion  lations,  that  this  force  is  the  very  same  as  that 
169  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  The  group  which  causes  an  apple  to  fall  to  the  ground.  A 
of  the  asteroids  lie  scattered  between  200  and  stone  falls  198  inches  in  a  second,  and  the 
800  miUions  of  miles  f]*om  the  sun.  Jupiter,  moon  in  going  round  the  earth,  at  the  distance 
whoee  diameter  is  more  than  11  times  that  of  of  288,650  miles,  must  bend  from  a  strtught 
the  earth,  is  about  496  millions  of  miles  from  line  .058  of  an  inch  every  second.  But  the 
the  sun,  and  is  attended  by  4  moons,  whose  moon  is  60  times  as  far  from  the  earth's  centre 
edipees  have  been  of  great  value  in  determin-  as  the  stone  u.  and  198  divided  by  60  times  60 
ing  longitudes  at  sea,  and  have  rendered  to  gives  .058.  This  discovery  of  the  identity  of 
physics  the  memorable  service  of  betraying  the  the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  weight  of  bodies  on 
motion  and  velocity  of  light  These  eclipses  earth,  with  the  cosmical  force  that  carries  the 
appear  to  take  place  16m.  27s.  later  when  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits,  is  due  to  Sir 
earth  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun  from  Isaac  Newton.  The  bodies  already  mentioned 
Jupiter ;  the  light  oeing  then  obliged  to  cross  are  all  that  are  known  to  belong  to  the 
the  orbit  of  tne  earth,  and  thus  travel  190  solar  system,  although  there  are  strong  proba- 
miUions  of  miles  further  before  reaching  us,  bilities  that  our  own  planet,  the  earth,  is  sur- 
than  it  does  when  we  are  in  the  part  of  our  or-  rounded  with  a  vast  group  of  minute  satellites, 
bit  nearest  to  Jupiter.  The  planet  Saturn,  at  rotating  about  the  earth  at  a  less  distance  than 
the  distance  of  909  millions  of  miles  from  the  that  of  the  moon,  a  disooveiy  of  the  Be  v.  Gtorge 
sun,  is  accompanied  by  a  system  of  rings  of  Jones,  U.  S.  K  This  asteroid  group  of  terre»- 
fluid  matter,  held  in  their  position  about  the  trial  moons  is  best  seen  on  flne  evenings  in 
planet  by  8  satellites.  Uranus  was  discovered  February  and  March,  as  a  faint  cone  of  ligh^ 
by  Herschely  in  1781.  Its  distance  from  the  stretching  up  from  the  west,  which  has  been 
mm  la  1,828  millions  of  miles,  which  makes  its  called  the  zodiacal  light — ^The  flxed  stars  are  at 
time  01  revolution  round  the  sun  about  84  vastiy  greater  distances  from  us  than  any  parts  of 
yeara  It  is  accompanied  by  6  satellites.  The  the  solar  system,  and  are  probably  of  the  same 
planet  Keptune  was  first  seen  in  1846,  and  one  nature  as  tiie  sun  itself,  fte  stars  appear  to  lie 
satellite  was  soon  discovered.  The  existence  of  hi  a  flattened  cluster,  witih  our  solar  system 
Ketone  had  long  been  suspected,  from  the  mo-  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  it    The  stars  in 
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the  edge  of  tbis  duster,  of  oonrse,  appear  to  us    although,  of  oonrse,  his  real  motion  b  east* 
crowded,  and  the  more  distant  ones  are  beyond    ward.    It  is  the  business  of  spherioal  astronomy 
the  reaoh  of  unassisted  sight,  their  light  blend-    to  predict,  witii  accuracy,  all  the  i^parent  mo> 
ing  into  a  whitish  cloud,  called  the  milky  way.    tlons  of  all  tiie  heayenly  bodies,  and  thus  fbre- 
All  the  stars  appear  to  be  revolving  about  a  tell  the  times  of  their  rising  and  setting,  and 
central  point  in  the  constellation  of  the  Plei-  other  remarkable  phenomena ;  snch  as  eclipses, 
ades.    The  change  of  apparent  position  in  a  when  ^e  shadow  of  one  heavenly  body  falls 
heavenly  body,  caused  by  our  moving  our  po-  upon  another;  ocoultationa,  when  one  heavenly 
sition,  is  called  parallax.    For  the  bodies  of  the  body  passes  behind  anotiier,  so  as  to  be  bidden 
solar  system  there  is  a  daily  parallax,  arising  trom  our  sight;  and  transits,  when  a  smaller 
from  our  itotation,  about  the  axis  of  the  earth,  body  passes  between  us  and  a  laiiger  body, 
f'or  the  stars  the  daily  parallax  is  insensible,  apparently  creeping  across  its  face.     In  the 
and  even  the  parallax  caused  by  our  moving  predictions  of  spherical  astronomy,  the  plaoee 
around  the  sun,  in  the  immense  orbit  of  191,-  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  nven  in  il^t  as- 
000,000  miles  in  diameter,  is  so  small,  that  it  cension  and  declination ;  dedinatlon  being  dis- 
has  with  difficulty  been  measured  in  a  very  few  tance  north  of  the  celestial  equator,  and  right 
stars.  Variable  stars  are  those  which  go  through  ascension  being  distance  east  of  a  meridian,  or 
regular  periodical  changes  of  brilliancy,  from  north  and  south  line,  drawn  through  the  first 
some  unknown  causes.   There  are  several  well-  point  of  Aries,  where  the  ecliptic  crosses  tlie 
attested  instances  of  the  appearance  of  tempo-  equator.    For  a  popular  description  of  the  plaoe 
rary  stars,  the  permanent  accession  of  new  of  a  heavenly  body,  use  is  maae  of  tiie  contftel- 
stars  to  the  sky,  and  the  permanent  loss  of  lations,  which  are  very  ancient,  and  somewhat 
stars  which  have  become  invisible.     Double  fanciful  groups  of  stars,  into  which  the  whole 
stars  are  simply  those  which  appear  to  be  one  heavens  are  supposed  to  be  divided.— ^The  hia- 
nearlv  behind  another.    Binary  stars  are  those  tory  of  astronomy  is  more  fuU  and  interesting 
which  are  actually  near  each  other  and  revolve  than  tiiat  of  any  other  science.    It  cannot  bo 
about  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  as  the  doubted  that  this  science  has  been  one  of  the 
earth  and  moon  about  theirs.     Nebula  are  greatest  means  used  in  the  intellectual  devel^ 
dusters  of  stars,  which  require  very  high  pow-  ment  of  our  race,  and  that  it  is  to  the  soientinc 
ers  of  a  telescope  to  resolve  into  stars ;  that  is,  ability  devdoped  in  the  pursuit  of  astronomy 
under  low  powers  of  a  tdescope  they  appear  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  aU  other  i^ysicid 
like  portions  of  the  milky  way.    It  is  usually  soienoes.     The  movements  of  the  heavenly 
supposed  that  they  are  large  clusters  entirely  bodies  affect  so  intimatdy  the  welfare  of  man, 
distinct  from  that  in  which  our  solar  system  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  whose  earliest 
placed,  and,  if  so,  at  a  distance  which  is  incred-  traditions  do  not  prove  that  men  began  to  ob- 
ibly  great — ^The  foregoing  remarks  ^ve  aburdV  serve  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  soon  as  they 
^e  view  of  the  field  of  physical  astronomy,  began  to  live.    It  was,  however,  in  Greece  that 
With  this  must  be  combined  spherical  astrono-  astronomy,  as  all  other  sdenoes,  first  took  a 
my,  which  treats  simply  of  the  apparent  mo-  sdenlafic  form.    The  knowledge  possessed  by 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  sky.    The  the  Ohaldeana^  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese, 
heavens  appear  like  a  hollow  sphere ;  one-hal^  seems  to  have  been  purdy  that  of  observation, 
above  the  norizon,  being  alone  visible  at  one  The  Ohddeans  had  discovered  that  eclipses  of 
time.    The  points  over  the  earth^s  poles  are  the  sun  and  moon  return  at  nearly  the  same 
called  the  poles  of  the  heavens ;  they  appear  times  of  the  year,  after  an  interval  ai  18  years, 
stationary,  all  other   parts  i^pear  to  rotate  and  had  observed  the  principal  phenomena  or 
daily,  causing  the  stars  to  rise  and  set    In  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  heavens.     The 
addition  to  this,  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  Egyptians  added  to  this  a  Imowledge  of  the 
wpear  to  move  among  the  stars  on  the  interior  length  of  the  year,  at  least  so  fiir  as  to  call  it 
of  this  sphere.    The  annud  path  of  the  sun  is  S65|  days.    The  knowledge  of  astronomy  pos- 
called  the  ecliptic,  and  a  bdt  of  8^  in  width  on  sessed  by  the  Chinese  was  but  little  greater, 
each  side  of  the  ediptio  is  called  the  zodiac,  Tliey  had  determined   the   obliquity  of  the 
fr^m  the  pictures  of  animds  ({mi)  with  which  ediptic.     The  knowledge  ascribed   by  some 
it  was  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  old  astrono-  authors  to  the  Indian  nations  was  probably  da- 
rners.   The  apparent  motions  of  all  the  prinoi-  rived  fi*om  comparatively  modem  souroea   The 
pd  planets  (irAoj^ror.  wandering)  is  confined  to  astronomicd  knowledge  of  dl  nations  in  early 
the  zodiac,  which  is  divided   into  12  equd  periods  has  been  magmfled  by  tradition.    Sub- 
parts,   called   signs :  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  stantid  proofis  of  accurate  astronomical  knowl- 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  libra,  Scorpio,  l^gittarins,  edge  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  every  nation 
Capricomus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces,    fte  com-  except  the  Greeks.    Thdes.  640  B.  C,  had  un- 
ets   (Ko^rjTTft,   long-haired),    however,    exceed  doubtedly  many  dear  ana  accurate  notions 
these  limits.     The  apparent   motion  of  the  His  pupU,  Anaximander,  bom  610  B.  C,  in- 
planets  is  exceedingly  irregular,  beingat  times  rented  geographicd  charts,  and  first  announced 
much  slower  and  even  backward.    When,  tor  the  sublime  idea  of  the  plurality  of  woridsi 
instance,  we  sweep  by  the  planet  Mars,  and  he  Within  a  century  Anaximenea  constructed  son- 
appears  on  the  meridian  at  midnight  he  will  dials,  and  Pvthagoras,  in  his  early  youth  a  dis^ 
be  seen  to  move  westward  among  the  Btare^  dple  of  Thalea,  gave  to  his  disdples  a  (system 
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of  the  nniyerse  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Ooper-  and  ekilfol  observer:  and  being  poeoooeod  of 
nicoa.    In  the  year  488  B.  C,  Meton  and  Enote-  ample  fortune,  manii&ctared  ooatij  and  acouraie 
mon  introduced  the  Metonic  cyda^  which  for  instruments.   His  aocoiate  obflervations  famish- 
ages  farnished  the  means  of  calculating  the  age  ed  his  disciple,  Kepler,  bom  1571,  with  the 
of  the  moon  and  recurrence  of  eclipses.    Plato^  means  of  proving  those  three  great  truths  call- 
by  bis  diligent  cultivation  of  geometry,  ren-  ed  Kepler's  laws,  whidi  are  in  themselves  the 
dered  very  essential  service  to  the  progress  of  sum  of  all  the  observations  that  have  ever 
astronomy,  not  only  in  his  own,  but  in  all  far  been  made  npon  the  heavenly  bodies.    They 
tore  ages.    Astronomy  did  not,  however,  begin  are  equivalent,  as  mere  expressions  of  the  facta 
to  be  cultivated  as  a  professional  science,  until  of  motion,  to  Newton's  law  of  ^avity,  and  are 
the  establishment  of  the  mnsenm  at  Alexandria  competent  to  explain  evezy  motion  wmdi  grav- 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  an  institution  which  ity  itsdf  can  explain.     The  Italian,  Galileo, 
Borvived  for  9  centuries.    The  discoveriee  of  born  1664,  by  his  mvention  of  the  telescope,  and 
this  Alexandrian  school,  both  in  astronomy  and  his  discovery  of  the  value  of  the  pendulum  as  a 
in  geometry,  are  too  numerous  for  ns  to  give  in  recorder  of  time,  rendered  also    invalnable 
detidL    We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  services  to  astronomy.    But  equally  valuable 
that  Eratosthenes,  bom  276  B.  0.,  first  measured  and  wonderful  was  the  invention  by  Napier,  or 
the  aize  of  the  earth,  by  that  nroceas  which  is  Neper,  in  1614,  of  logarithms,  witiiout  which 
to  the  present  day  oondderea  the  best:  the  astronomical  calculations,  of  the  delicacy  and 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.    But  intricacy  reqnlnte  in  the  modem  state  of  the 
men  of  other  schools  were  not  idle.    Hippar-  science,  would  be  absolutely  impossible.    Hny- 
chuB,  bom  140  B.  0.,  verified,  at  his  private  ghens,  born  1629,  aided  astronomy  by  his  im- 
observatory  at  Rhodes,  the  results  of  tiie  Alex-  provement  in  telescopes,  docks,  and  chronom- 
andriansL  and  then  himself  pushed  on  nntil  he  eters.    Oassini,  bom  1625,  was  an  indefatigable 
had  made  more  observations  and  discoveries  and  aecnrate  observer.    Newton,  bom  1642^ 
than  any  of  the  ancient  astronomers.    Btimn-  dednoing  the  law  of  gravity  from   Kepler's 
lated  by  the  sudden  appearanee  of  a  new  star  laws,  and  inventing  the  mathematical  science 
in  the  heavens,  he  formed  a  catalogue  of  1,080  of  fluxions,  earned  the  highest  place  among  the 
stars,  and  discovered  the  precession  of  the  ^ni-  list   of  theoretical   astronomers.     FlamsteecL 
Boxes.    His  astronomical  studies  led  him  also  Halley,    Bradley,    in    England,  Lacaille,  and 
to  some  valuable  results  in  pure  matiiematics.  the  later   Oasfiinis   in  France,  pnshed  obser- 
Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  these  2  sciences  to  vations  to  greater  degrees  of  accuracy.    With 
the  present  day  shows  that  while  astronomy  Leibnitz's  ^culns,  the  same  in  spirit,  but  dif- 
can  make  no  progress  without  mathesis^mathesis  ferent  in  form,  from  Newton's  fluxions,  the 
would  have  advanced  much  more  slowly  but  mathematicians  commenced  that  series  of  bril- 
for  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the  problems  of  liant  investigations  into  the  laws  of  attraction, 
astronomy.    Nearly  8  centuries  aner  Hippar-  which  rendered  Olairaut,  bom  1718,  D'Alem- 
chus,  Ptolemy  appeared  at  Alexandria,  and  bert,  born  1717,  Euler,  bom  1707,  Lagrange, 
earned  a  high  ruik,  not  only  by  his  own  dis-  bom  1786.  and  Laplace,  born  1749,  so  glorious. 
ooveries  and  inventions,  but  by  his  valuable  Among  tnese,  Eukr  and  Lagrange  were  un- 
history  of  the  labors  of  Ids  predecessors.    This  doubt^y  men  of  the  highest  genius,  but  Lar 
work  was  for  a  long  time  the  great  standard  plai^  by  the  multiplicity,  aoounu^,  and  value 
of  astronomical  knowledge,  and  is  still  extant  of  his  labors,  has  sained  an  equal  fieune.    As- 
in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  lAtin  translated  froax  tronomy  in  the  19tii  century  has  continued  to 
the  Arabia    The  Arabic  name  Almagest,  cor-  advance.    Tdescopic  discoveries  continue  to  be 
rupted  from  the  Greek  for  ^^the  greatest,"  is  daily  made,  and  livinff  analysts  are  equal  in 
the  ordinary  titie  of  Ptolemy's  Mtyakii  Svyra^tis,  their  achievements  to  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
or  ^  great  composition."    On  the  death  of  Ptol-  18th  century.    Herachel's  discovery  of  Uranua 
emy,  astronomy  ceased  to  be  cultivated  among  in  1781  was  an  accident,  but  that  of  Neptune 
the  Greeks.    The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Tar-  in  1846  was  the  result  of  calculations  by  Lever- 
tara,  preserved  a  knowledge  of  that  which  had  rier,  and  must  be  ranked  among  the  finest  tri- 
been  done  in  Alexandria,  and  made  many  vain-  umphs  of  the  human  intellect.    The  discoveiy 
able  observations,  but  added  nothing  to  the  the-  of  so  many  asteroids  is  wholly  a  work  of  thiis 
oreticalscience.  In  the  Idtii  century,  tiiesdenoe  century,  begun  in  1801,  but  dbiefly  carried  on 
began  to  revive  in  Spain ;  and  in  the  15th  cen-  during  the  hist  10  years.    The  measurement  of 
to^.  Purbaoh  at  Vienna,  and  his  celebrated  the  dStance  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the 
aohoiar,  John  Mtdler,bett€a:  known  by  the  name  sun  was  also  reserved  for  the  middle  of  the 
<^Begiomontanus  (Latinized  from  his  birthphioe,  19th  century,  to  shed  glory  on  Bessel  of  Kdn- 
Konigaberg),  firmly  established  itamongtheGer-  igsberg.    The  delicacy  of  this  operation  may 
mans.    Ooperoicus,  bom  1478,  was  the  first  of  be  inferred  from  the  consideration  that  if  a 
modem  astronomers  to  restore  the  Pythagorean  model  of  the  universe  were  constmcted  on  a 
view  of  the  universe,  namely,  that  the  stars  and  scale  of  10,000,000  miles  to  an  inch  (so  that  the 
the  son  are  at  rest,  the  planets  revolving  about  sun  should  become  a  shot^  .08  of  an  inch  in  di- 
tfae  son,  and  the  moon  about  the  earth.    Tyoho  ameter,  the  earth's  orbit  be  19  inches  in  diame- 
Brahe,  bom  1546,  did  not  accept  the  views  of  ter,  and  that  of  Neptune  be  less  than  50  feet 
Oopemioos^  bnt  he  was  a  most  indeflitigable  across),  the  nearest  fixed  stars  would  still  be 
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80  miles  distimt.  In  other  words,  modern  as-  on  the  edge  of  a  wheeL  Two  disdnct  methods, 
tronomy  undertakes  to  determine  the  distance  each  cheap  and  simple,  are  also  in  nse,  one  in 
of  bodies  which  are  from  80  to  40  miles  ofl!^  Cincinnati,  and  one  m  Cambridge,  wherebj  ao- 
hj  measoring  a  base  line  of  19  inches,  and  ob-  cnrate  measorements  of  smidl  arcs  are  made 
serving  the  bearings  of  the  objects  taken  at  with  yaatlj  more  ri^idit/  than  by  the  costly 
each  end  of  the  base.  The  determination  of  and  complicated  hehometer,  and  with  equal  ao- 
the  fluidity  of  Saturn's  ring  deseryes  also  to  be  curacy. — ^For  a  popular  view  of  astronomy,  any 
ranked  among  the  marvellous  triumphs  of  of  the  numerous  elementary  text-books  may  be 
genius.  Saturn's  ring^  first  seen  by  Galileo,  taken.  For  a  rather  more  complete  treatise, 
was  observed  for  two  centuries  and  a  Quarter  Sir  John  HerschePs  '* Outlines'^  may  be  reo- 
as  a  solid  body.  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond,  of  Camoridge,  ommended.  A  thorough  Imowledge  of  physic- 
Mass.,  having  suggested  that  it  was  fluid,  Prof,  al  astronomy  would  require  an  acquaintance 
Benj.  Peirce  inve^igated  anew  the  problem  of  with  such  works  as  Laplace's  MSeanique  Celeste^ 
the  motions  of  a  ring  about  a  planet,  and  show-  translated  by  Bowditch,  (Gauss's  Theoria  Motu* 
ed  that  a  planet  could  not,  of  itself  sustain  Oorporum  Calntium^  translated  by  Commander 
either  a  solid  or  a  fluid  ring,  and  that  satellites  C.  £L  Davis,  U.  S.  K  (Boston,  1858),  Delambre's 
oocdd  not  sustain  a  solid  ring  under  anyoir-  >Utfwu>mM^ or Peirce's^^AnaJytical Mechanics" 
cumstancea,  nor  a  fluid  ring  except  under  cer-  and  ^  Celestial  Mechanics,''  now  in  the  course 
tain  conditions,  which  are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  publication.  For  the  history  of  astronomy, 
of  Saturn. — Astronomy  at  the  present  day  is  see  WheweU's  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sd- 
xealously  cultivated  in  nearly  aU  the  civilized  enoes,"  Grant's  ^*  History  of  Physical  Astrono- 
states  of  the  world.  The  observatories  of  my,"  Ji^'s  GeKhichU  der  Attrenomiey  and 
Greenwich,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  England,  Dehunbre's  Miitoire  de  VAitranomie,  For  full 
and  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  of  Paris  in  IVance,  information  concerning  the  modem  history  of 
of  Berlin  and  EOnigsberg  in  Prussia,  of  Al-  astronomy,  Zach's  MonatUehe  CorretpoTida^ 
tona  in  Denmark,  of  Dorpat  and  Pultowa  in  Lindenau'  s  !ZeiUchr\fty  Schumacher's  Aitrtmo- 
Bussia,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Washington,  D.  C,  mUtche  Nachriehten,  conthiued  by  Dr.  Peterson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Albany,  N.  T.,  are  among  and  Gould's  (American)  '*  Astronomical  Jour- 
the  most  celebrated  fbr  the  number  and  excel-  nal,"  must  be  consulted ;  also,  the  French  Can^ 
lenceoftheir  observers  and  their  instruments.  In  jiaiuaneei  de$  Tempa^  which  contain  Lever- 
America,  astronomy  has  almost  begun  its  exist-  rier's  discussions  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
ence  since  1843,  when  public  interest  was  awa-  Neptune^  the  Berlin  Jahrbu^  the  lOlan  .^ 
kened  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  large  comet,  /emeridi,  and  the  American  ^*  Ephemeria  and 
and  men  of  wealth  were  induced  to  ofier  to  men  Nautical  Almanac" 

of  science  the  means  of  purchasing  instruments,  ASTROS,  Paul  Thebesb  David  d',  cardinal 
and  maintaining  observers.  Previous  to  that  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne,  bom  at 
period,  the  chief  contribution  which  our  coun-  Tourves,  m  the  department  of  Yar,  Oct  15, 
trymen  had  made  to  this  science  was  the  trans-  1772,  died  Sept.  29,  1861.  In  1807,  he  deliv- 
lation  by  Dr.  Bowditch  of  Laplace's  Micanique  ered  a  celebrated  sermon  on  the  re-establiah- 
CeUate.  Since  that  time,  thi^  valuable  obser-  ment  of  religion  in  France,  in  which  Napoleon 
vatories  have  sprung  into  vigorous  life,  an  as-  was  complimented.  As  an  ultramontane  and 
tronomical  Journal  has  been  established,  whose  ar-  utterer  or  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication 
tideshavebeenof  the  highest  character,  and  an  against  Napoleon,  he  was  arrested,  and  re- 
American  ephemeris,  or  nautical  almanac,  has  mained  incarcerated  in  Vincennes  until  1814. 
been  startea,  which  is  confessed  by  high  Ens-  The  educational  ordinances  of  1828  received 
lish  authority  to  combine  the  exceilenoes  of  ful  his  most  determined  opposition,  as  being  dan- 
European  works  of  the  kind  with  peculiar  ad-  gerous  concessions  to  the  latitudinarian  lib- 
vantages  of  its  own.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  erals.  He  has  left  the  world  several  treatises 
Alvan  dark,  has  also  produced  telescopes  pro-  on  tiieological  and  politico-eodedastical  sub- 
nounced,  by  all  competent  Judges,  fully  equal  to  Jects. 

the  best  in  existence.  The  mechanical  and  in-  ASTBUC,  Jbak,  a  French  phyrician,  born 
ventive  genius  of  Americans  has  also  within  a  at  Suave,  in  Bas  Languedoc,  March  19,  1684, 
few  years  added  greatiy  to  the  efficiency  of  and  died  May  6, 1766.  He  was  celebrated  in 
methods  of  observation.  The  dectric  telegraph  his  day  as  an  erudite  physician  and  professor, 
has  been  ingenionslv  employed  for  making  the  autiior  of  innumerable  volumes,  and  a  vio- 
instantaneous  records  of  observations  on  a  lent  partisan  of  the  exploded  mediciBl  doctrines 
revolving  cylinder  in  Cambridge,  moving  uni-  of  the  iatro*mechanical  school  of  phyaology. 
Ibrmly,  being  connected  with  the  movements  He  received  Ids  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
of  a  pendulum  clo<di:  by  an  elastic  axle  capa-  the  age  of  19 ;  was  professor  of  medicine  at 
ble  of  being  twisted,  which  allows  the  cvlinaer  Montpellier  first,  then  at  Toulouse,  and  after- 
to  continue  to  move  during  the  dead  beat  of  ward  at  Paris.  He  wrote  controversial  works 
the  escapement ;  on  a  revolving  disk  in  Cincin-  on  numerous  diseases,  and  one  in  which  he 
nati,  regulated  by  its  own  inertia,  as  a  fly  maintained  that  the  pestilence  which  broke  out 
wheel,  and  prevented  firom  gradual  aocelera-  at  Marseilles  in  1720  was  conta^ous,  in  opposi- 
tion, by  an  ingenious  application,  once  a  second,  tion  to  the  views  of  other  medical^  authorities, 
of  a  triangular  tooth  into  a  triangular  opening  He  also  espoused  the  cause  of  medicine  against 
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•^nrgerj,  in  a  controversy  with  regard  to  the  lem  invaders,  and  from  thence  Pelayo  and  his 
preeminence  of  one  over  the  other.  warriors  continnallj  harassed  the  Moors,  who 
ASTURIAS,  an  ancient  province  (now  Ovie-  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footine  in  the 
do)  in  the  north  of  Spain,  on  the  bay  of  Bis-  province.  From  a  very  early  period  ttie  Astu- 
cay,  which  gives  a  title  to  the  crown  prince  of  rians  had  their  constitution  and  privileges. 
Spain.  In  the  south  of  the  province  is  a  range  The  Asturians  boast  that  they  are  all  noble, 
of  mountains  almost  as  high  as  the  Pyrenees,  descended  from  the  pure  aboriginal  Oeltio 
and  sometimes  called  the  Asturian  Pyrenees,  stock,  and  have  never  been  contaminated  by 
but,  like  other  mountain  ranges  of  Spain,  intermixture  with  any  of  the  foreign  invaders 
changing  their  names  frequently.  The  loftiest  and  conquerors  of  the  peninsula.  .  In  the 
of  these  is  the  Sierra  Penaranda,  11,000  feet  Carlist  struggles,  the  Asturians  were  generfdly 
high.  The  precipitous  bluffs  of  Cape  Ortegal  futhful  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos.  The  prin- 
terminate  this  mountain  range  in  one  direction ;  cipality  is  divided  into  118  concejos,  or  com- 
in  the  other  it  crosses  the  neighboring  province  munes,  and  60  towns,  all  of  which  have  their 
of  Galicia ;  and  in  the  gloomy  rocks  of  Cape  local  government  unimpaired.  The  population 
Finisterre,  opposing  their  eternal  barrier  to  the  is  about  600.000.  The  general  government  of 
full  sweep  01  the  turbulent  Atlantic,  we  find  the  province  is  vested  in  the  governor,  intendant, 
another  terminal  point  The  mass  is  composed  and  audiencia.  The  celebrated  university  of 
of  calcareous  rocks,  marble,  and  hard  grit  sand-  Oviedo  is  in  this  province, 
stone,  and  various  mineral  productions  are  ASTTAGES,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  became 
found,  including  copper,  mineral  amber,  cinna-  king  of  Media,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  the 
bar,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  and  jet.  There  death  of  his  fatiier-in-law  Alyattes,  in  695 
are  also  beds  of  coal  which  are  worked,  and  of  B.  C,  and  reigned  86  years.  Li  consequence 
which  about  6,000  tons  are  sent  into  other  parts  of  a  terrific  dream,  he  married  his  daughter 
of  Spain.  There  is  a  hot  spring  at  Las  Caldas,  Mandane  to  a  Persian  noble  named  Cam- 
near  Oviedo.  There  are  several  rivers,  none  of  byses,  and  in  consequence  of  another  dream 
considerable  size,  which,  rising  in  the  hills,  flow  equally  alarming,  he  sent  Harpagus,  one  of 
north  into  the  sea;  the  princip^  are  the  Sella,  the  his  courtiers,  to  compass  tlie  destruction  of 
Nalon,  the  Navia,  and  the  Eo.  Among  the  vege-  the  child  that  was  the  offspring  of  that  mar- 
table  products  are  the  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut,  riage.  The  infant  was  consigned  to  a  shep- 
There  are  various  plants  useful  in  medicine —  herd  to  be  exposed,  but  the  shepherd,  in- 
hellebore,  sarsaparilla,  angelica,  and  dulcamara,  stead  of  fulfilling  his  commission,  brought  him 
Orchil  is  found  on  the  seashore.  The  agricultu-  up  as  his  own  son ;  that  infant  was  Cyrus, 
ral  productions  are  nuts  of  various  kinds,  apples,  tiie  future  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Per- 
and  pears.  Considerable  quantities  of  cider  are  sians.  Astyages  having  discovered  in  time  that 
made,  enough,  indeed,  for  exportation  to  South  the  boy  still  lived,  caused  a  savage  and  shame- 
America.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  but  not  so  ful  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  Uarpagus,  who 
extensively  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  Indian  in  revenge  incited  Cyrus,  when  he  nad  grown 
corn  is  extensively  grown,  and  a  com  called  to  manhood,  to  declare  war  against  the  tyrant, 
spelt  wheat,  or  escunda,  to  which  the  Asturians  A  battle  ensued  in  which  the  Medes  were  de- 
are  specially  partial.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  feated,  and  Astyages  taken  prisoner.  Cyrus 
grown  in  some  parts  of  the  province  in  the  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  cruel  As- 
open  air.  Wild  animals,  including  bears,  wolves,  tyages  remained  a  captive  till  his  death, 
and  foxes,  are  plentiful  in  the  mountains.  The  ASYLUM,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  word 
inhabitants  are  hardy  and  industrious.  They  atnikovj  of  doubtful  derivation,  a  place  of 
are  good  farmers,  and  the  numerous  well-  re^ge,  from  which  persons  who  fled  to  it 
watered  valleys  spread  all  over  the  rugged  sur-  could  not  be  taken  without  sacrilese.  The 
face  of  their  country,  give  an  excellent  opportu-  Jewish  cities  of  refuge  established  by  Moses 
nity  to  their  industry.  Many  of  them  travel  to  and  Joshua,  are  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
other  parts  of  Spain  and  take  service,  for  which  custom  of  which  we  possess  historical  evidence, 
their  steady  habits  especially  qualify  them,  and  These  were  6  in  number,  8  on  each  side  of  the 
return  in  after  years  with  their  savings,  to  river  Jordan.  Thither  the  involuntary  homi- 
spend  their  lives  at  home.  Santander  is  the  cide  might  flee  and  escape  the  vengeance  of 
only  seaport,  and  the  foreign  commerce  is  in-  the  people  or  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
significant,  the  internal  communications  being  In  Greece,  the  temples,  the  groves,  the  altars, 
bad,  and  the  few  surplus  productions  of  the  and  sometimes  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
province  finding  a  market  in  the  country ;  but  were  asylums  to  men  convicted  or  indicted  for 
the  bold  coast  is  everywhere  indented  with  civil  or  criminal  oflfences.  Yet  it  was  lawful  to 
small  bays  and  creeks,  and  the  Asturians  follow  surround  the  temple,  and  let  the  poor  wretch 
up  fisheries,  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  with  ac-  inside  die  of  hunger,  and  even  in  some  cases  to 
tivity,  and  their  commodity  finds  a  ready  mar-  set  fire  to  the  building.  In  the  later  days  of 
ket  in  the  interior.  There  are  a  few  manufac-  Bome,  the  eagles  of  the  legions,  and  the  statues 
toriea  but  of  no  great  importance.  The  moim-  and  palaces  of  the  emperors,  were  also  asvlums. 
tain  fastnesses  and  defiles  of  A^turias  afforded  The  strongest  religious  sanction  was  thrown 
a  safe  refuge  to  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of  Spain,  around  these  places  of  refuse ;  a  whole  district, 
who  were  able  to  retire  thither  before  the  Mos-  it  was  believeo,  would  be  visited  by  the  divine 
VOL,  n. — 17 
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yengeance^ifit  permitted  a  violAtion  of  the  right  aries  of  this  place  of  refhge  are  liberal;  the 
of  sanctaary,  and  also  of  the  rights  and  privi-  debtors  find  lodgings  in  a  short  street,  the  priy- 
leges  of  the  particular  ffod  or  gc^dess  at  whose  ileged  part  of  which  is  divided  from  the  un- 
shrine  the  cnminal  or  debtor  had  taken  refuge,  privileged  by  a  gutter  running  across  it.  This 
Insolvent  debtors  and  runaway  slaves  resorted  is  the  only  existing  sanctuary  in  the  British  em- 
to  them  in  great  numbers.  As  law  became  more  pire.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  no  civil 
power&l  under  the  Roman  government,  these  or  ecclesiastical  asylum  has  ever  existed.  To 
asylums  came  to  be  regarded  as  nuisances  and  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  who  dethroned  Mac- 
impediments  to  the  due  administration  of  jus-  beth,  and  to  his  descendants,  was  given  by  Mal- 
tice.  The  Roman  senate  summoned  a  number  of  colm  Kenmore,  on  the  recovery  of  the  throne 
asylums  to  show  by  what  warrant  they  claimed  of  his  ancestoik  the  privilege  for  any  one  of 
to  possess  the  privilege.  All  those  wluch  could  the  clan  Macduff  who  committed  unpremedita- 
not  show  a  perfect  and  continuous  title,  were  ted  homicide,  to  have  his  punishment  remitted 
abolished.  At  last  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Ti-  for  a  fine,  payable  to  the  ii^ured  family,  if  he 
berius  swept  most  of  them  away,  both  legal  and  could  get  safe  to  Macduff  ^s  cross,  which  stood 
pretended.  With  the  barbarian  incursions  in  in  Fifeshire.  Many  similar  privileges  were 
the  East  and  West,  it  was  natural  that  the  ne-  granted  by  charter  in  Scotland.  The  right  of 
cessity  for  asylums  would  arise  again  in  conse-  asylum  endured  longest  in  Italy,  and  was  first 
quence  of  the.  general  retrogression  of  society,  put  an  end  to  by  the  French  occupation  in  the 
The  new  right  of  asylum  fell  naturally  to  tlie  last  century.  The  houses  of  the  clergy,  and 
Christian  churches.  Under  Oonstantine  the  graveyards,  became  asylums  in  Italy  in  course 
Great,  all  Christian  churches  were  asylums ;  the  of  time.  At  the  present  day,  the  houses  of  the 
younger  Hieodosins  extended  the  privilege  to  cardinals  at  Rome  have  this  privilege ;  but 
all  courts,  gardens,  walks,  and  houses  belonging  criminals  are  generally  surrendered  to  the  civil 
to  the  church.  The  Franks  in  France,  and  Visi-  power.  The  public  policy  of  this  right  was 
goths  in  Spain,  permitted  it.  Many  of  the  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  tlie  cler- 
popes  fkvored  this  right,  as  it  conferred  great  gy  and  the  poor  people  on  one  side,  and  the 
power  on  the  clergy,  who  were  probably  in  a  kings,  lay  lords,  middle  classes,  and  civil  lawyers 
time  of  savage  violence  the  best  class  to  entrust  on  the  other.  In  a  time  of  rude  violence,  when 
with  the  trial  of  causes.  All  convents,  and  Lynch  law,  and  the  lex  talumis,  prevailed,  an 
even  bishops^  houses,  became  asylnms.  Opposed  innocent  man  often  got  protection  from  lawless 
to  the  right  were  the  temporal  lords,  the  rights  passions,  by  running  to  the  clergy  for  refuge ; 
of  whose  jurisdiction  were  curtailed  by  the  asy-  as  society  advanced,  and  the  arm  of  the  law 
lums.  Several  popes,  in  particular  Gregory  became  both  strong  and  sure,  the  right  became 
XIV.  and  Benedict  aIII.,  restricted  the  right  as  only  a  means  of  sheltering  criminals  from  due 
narrowly  as  possible.  All  highway  robbers,  punishment,  and  dishonest  debtors  from  injured 
voluntaiy  homicides,  horse  or  sheep  stealers,  creditors. — In  England  and  America  this  name 
professional  thieves,  heretics  under  mquisition  has  been  given  to  charitable  institutions  for  the 
process,  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  nobles,  relief  of  orphans,  the  blind  or  dumb,  and  wid- 
formers,  false  coiners,  and  duellists,  were  ex-  ows  of  poor  officers  or  clergymen,  and  similar 
eluded  from  the  privilege.    In  Germany,  where  institutions. 

the  temporal  power  was  strong,  and  the  spirit-  ASYMPTOTE,  a  line  (straight  or  curved) 
ual  arm  weak,  the  right  of  asylum  was  never  tangent  to  a  curve,  but  having  its  point  of  con- 
very  effective.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Ger-  tact  with  the  curve  at  an  infinite  distance, 
man  barons  would  themselves  set  up  the  right  If  a  weight  were  hung  upon  a  cord,  the  ends  of 
of  asylum  in  their  castles.  The  German  Kai-  which  were  fastened  to  pins  at  unequal  heights, 
sers  never  regarded  the  ecclesiastical  asylum,  the  weight  would  slide  to  a  point  nearer  the 
and  it  was  entirely  swept  away  by  the  Protes*  lower  pin.  Let  now  the  cord  graduaUy  yield 
tant  princes.  In  England,  in  the  year  1487,  the  to  the  weighty  and  be  stretched  to  an  indefinite 
right  was  for  the  first  time  restrained  by  a  bull  length,  the  weight,  sliding  constantly  toward 
of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  In  1534,  after  the  re-  the  middle  of  the  cord,  would  move  in  a  curve; 
formation  had  commenced,  persons  accused  of  and  a  vertical  line  midway  between  the  pins 
treason  were  debarred  the  right  of  sanctuary,  would  be  an  asymptote  to  that  curve.  An 
which  word  is  more  commonly  used  in  English  asymptote  always  approaches  without  ever 
law  than  asylum,  and  hence  the  phrase,  *^to  meeting  its  curve;  a  beautiful  type,  says 
take  sanctuary,"  is  equivalent  to  take  refuge.  LeibnitZjOf  the  progress  of  a  soul  toward  God. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  richt  of  ASYin)ETON,  a  rhetorical  term,  denoting 
asylum  was  taken  away  from  fiil  criminals,  but  the  omission  of  connecting  particles  in  animat- 
reserved  to  debtors,  which,  in  a  time  when  life-  ed  discourse. 

long  imprisonment  for  debt  was  allowed,  may  ATABAPO,  or  Ataoavi,  a  river  of  Venezu- 

well  be  considered  a  humane  provision.     In  ela,  rising  in  kt.  8"  10'  N.,  long.  66°  44'  W., 

1697,  the  right  of  asylum  was  at  length  taken  and  flows  westerly  some  80  miles  to  its  junc- 

away  from  insolvent  debtors.    In  Scotland,  to  tion  with  the  Temi,   where  it   turns  north- 

this  day,  Holyrood  palace,  as  an  ancient  royal  ward  for  about  the  same  distance,  and  dis- 

residence,  continues  to  retain  this  right  with  re-  charges  its  waters  into  the  Guaviara,  a  little 

spect  to  the  persons  of  debtors.    The  bound-  above  its  junction  vritk  the  Orinoco,  near  the 
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San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  a  Tillage  of  about  Ang.20,1588.  HewasthesonofHaaynaOapac 
800  inhabitants.  The  Atabap(»  is  a  very  beau-  The  laws  of  Pern  required  that  the  principalwive§ 
tiful  stream.  Humboldt,  in  visiting  it,  was  sur-  of  the  Incas  should  be  blood-relations,  and  that 
prised  by  the  great  transparency  and  purity  of  no  children  of  other  parentage  should  be  legiti- 
its  water,  in  which  small  fish  and  the  bright  mate.  Atahuallpa^s  mother  had  been  a  prin- 
quartz  pebbles,  ofwhich  its  bed  is  composed,  are  cess  of  Quito;  nevertheless,  at  the  request  of 
visible  at  a  depth  of  20  or  80  feet.  Tne  waters  his  father,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Huascar,  con- 
are  also  very  cool  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  sented  to  resign  his  rights  in  favor  of  Ata- 
Among  its  fish  are  bavas  and  fresh-water  dol-  huallpa,  on  condition  only  that  he  should 
phins.  render  homage  to  him,  and  not  make  con- 

ATABEK,  a  title  of  honor  g^ven  to  certain  quests  beyond  his  own  kingdom.    This  liberal 

ministers  and  viziers  by  the  Se^ook  dynasty  conduct  was,  however,  infamoudy  requited  by 

of  the  sultans  of  the  East    It  means  **  the  Atahuallpa,  who.  having  secretly  got  together  a 

faithfnl  parent."     These  dignitaries  were  the  large  army^  attacked  lus  brother  Huascar  in  Cuz- 

rulers  of  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  oo,  took  hmi  prisoner,  loaded  him  with  chains^ 

which  they  established  a  dynastic  viceroyalty,  and  exterminated  all   his  adherents,  putting 

exercising  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  except  his  family  and  immediate  dependents  to  death 

that  the  name  of  the  nominal  sovereign  was  in  the  most  atrocious  tortures,  at  which  the 

added  in  the  ritmd  of  public  prayer.    The  ata-  wretched  Huascar  was  compelled  continually 

beka  of  Syria  and  Irak,  1086-1188 ;  of  Azer-  to  be  present.    Such,  at  least,  is  tiie  story  told 

baijan,  1186-1235 ;  of  Ears,  or  Persia  proper,  by  Spanish  annalists,  whose  testimony  is,  how- 

1148-1264;  and  of  Laristan,  were  the  principal  ever,  doubtful,  seeing  that  the  murder  of  Huas- 

govemors.  car,  their  pseudo-iJly,  and  the  tyranny  of  Ata- 

ATAOAMA,  a  province  of  Bolivia,  lying  on  huallpa,  were  among  the  causes  of  his  own  exe- 
the  Pacific,  directly  south  of  south  Peru.  Its  cution.  If  his  in^atitude  and  treachery  were 
principal  town,  Atacama  la  Alta,  is  situated  in  really  true,  a  terrible  retribution  was  at  hand, 
lat.  28**  S.,  long.  68^  W.,  at  the  base  of  the  Pizarro  and  his  followers  were  now  in  Peru, 
Andes.  It  is  about  290  miles  in  length  and  and  Atahuallpa  hearing  that  his  father  had  sent 
160  in  breadth.  Cobija,  the  only  seaport  of  to  them,  opened  negotiations  with  them  himselfl 
Bolivia,  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  province.  His  proposals  were  received  in  a  friendly  man- 
It  is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  although  ^e  ner  by  Pizarro,  and  an  interview  was  arranged 
northern  part  has  some  fertile  valleys,  the  which  Atahuallpa  attended  followed  by  a  very 
ereater  part  of  the  province  is  a  sterile,  and  large  number  of  unarmed  subjects.  Father  Yi- 
dreary  desert.  The  interior  of  the  desert  is  en-  oente  de  Valverde  explained  to  him,  through  an 
tirely  uninhabited,  and  the  whole  number  of  interpreter,  the  mysteries  ofreligion,  and  that  on 
dwdlers  upon  the  coast  does  not  exceed  200.  account  of  their  heathenism  the  pope  had  grant- 
The  men  derive  a  precarious  support  from  fish-  ed  his  kingdom  to  the  Spaniards.  Atahuallpa 
ing.  During  the  winter  the  sea  is  often  for  a  professed  not  to  understand  the  tenor  of  this 
long  time  too  stormy  for  them  to  trust  them-  discourse,  and  could  not  at  once  resign  his 
selves  upon  it,  and  they  then  hunt  any  animals  kingdom ;  whereupon  a  massacre  of  the  assem- 
which  the  cold  and  snow  may  drive  down  firom  bled  crowd  was  at  once  conmienced  by  the 
the  mountains.  The  women  tend  flocks  of  Spanish  soldiers,  who  seized  Atahuallpa  and 
goats  in  the  infrequent  meadows ;  and  the  men  threw  him  into  prison.  On  the  arrival  of 
and  women  often  change  their  residences  and  Almagro  the  cupidity  of  the  adventurers  waa 
live  apart,  the  former  going  from  creek  to  excited  by  the  magnificent  proposals  that 
creek,  and  the  latter  from  valley  to  valley.  Atahuallpa  made  for  his  ransom,  and  with 
This  desert  has  been  for  ages  the  burial-place  a  desire  of  seizing  the  whole  it  was  deter- 
of  the  aboriginal  Peruvians.  Owing  to  the  mined  to  put  At^uallpa  to  death.  Some  of 
dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  sou,  which  the  more  merciful  of  the  Spanish  leaders  were 
is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  salt,  bodies  deposited  dismclined  to  this  extremity,  and  proposed  to 
here  do  not  decay,  but  are  preserved  like  send  him  to  Europe  for  the  emperor  to  decide 
mummies.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  on  his  fate.  But  the  counsels  of  the  more  un- 
abundant  in  almost  every  part  of  the  district^  scrupulous  party  prevailed,  and  he  was  tried  by 
and  large  masses  of  solid  iron  have  also  a  military  commission.  During  his  imprisonment 
been  found  in  different  localities.  There  are  Atahuallpa's  influence  with  his  own  people  waa 
warm  medicinal  springs  in  the  northern  part,  undiminished,  and  his  rancorous  hate  agiunst 
Lieut.  Qibbon  at  one  point  found  2  streams  Huascar  being  unslacked,  his  orders  to  put 
unitiuff,  whose  temperatures  were  70^  and  Huascar  to  death  were  obeyed.  This  was  one 
107^  F.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  salt,  and  alum,  of  the  charges  against  him  on  the  court-martial 
are  also  among  the  mineral  products  of  this  by  which  he  was  tried,  and  being  found  guilty 
country.  Tlie  vicufia  and  the  American  os-  he  was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  a  penalty  com- 
trich  are  abundant.  The  volcano  of  Atacama,  muted  for  strangulation  by  the  garotte  on  his 
18,000  feet  in  height,  is  in  lat  21°  85'  S.,  long,  accepting  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  priests 
69°  15'  W.  accompanyinff  the  invaders.     (See  Prescott's 

ATAHUALLPA,  or  Atabaupa,  Inca  of  Peru  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  486.) 

atthetimeof  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  died  ATAlDE,  Loxtis  db,  Count  d'Attougula,  a 
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oelebraied  PortagaeBe  statesman,  bom  in  the  ATAIJAI,  or  Kauai,  also  written  Atooi  and 

first  half  of  the  16th  century,  died  at  Gk>a,  March  Atui,  one  of  the  Sandwich  island  group,  lat.  22° 

9, 1581,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Joao  Gonial-  8^  K,  long.  159°  20'  W.,  240  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 

Tez  Zarco,  l^e  first  explorer  of  the  island  of  Hawaii.    The  form  of  the  island  is  somewhat 

Madeira.    In  1568  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  oval,  40  miles  in  length  and  24  in  breadth  at  its 

the  Portugaese  possessions  in  India,  and  was  so  widest  part.    The  central  portion  is  a  high  pla- 

Buccessfal  in  defeating  the  Ottoman   armies  teau  intersected  with  deep,  fertile  valleys,  and 

which  had  invaded  Chanl,  that  on  his  return  to  having  elevated  peaks  rising  from  its  surface  to 

Lisbon  his  reception  by  the  king  and  people  of  the  height  of  7,0100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

Portugal  was  a  perfect  ovation.    On  Oct.  16,  sea.    From  this  central  plateau  it  slopes  on 

1577,  he  returned  to  the  Indies  to  resume  his  every  side  to  the  sea,  ana  terminates  in  a  bold 

vice-regal  office,  but  the  peace  which  had  been  shore.    Hanalei  and  Waimea  are  its  principal 

concluded  with  the  Ottoman  king  did  not  give  ports.    The  population  in  1858  was  6,988. 

him  any  further  opportunity  to  add  new  vie-  ATAULPUUS,  the  second  king  of  the  Yiai- 

tories  to  his  laureK  goths,  and  successor  to  Alaric  (410),  to  whom 

ATA  Ti  A  NT  A,  a  mythical  personage,  who  his  sister  was  given  in  marriage,  and  founder  of 
may  have  been  either  a  native  of  Boeotia  or  a  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Gaul.  He  joined  Alaric 
Dative  of  Arcadia.  The  more  authentic  legend  in  Italy  (409)  with  an  army  of  Goths  and  Hun% 
is  that  she  was  an  Arcadian,  and  tiie  dau^ter  and  aided  him  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  After  the 
of  lasus,  who,  having  prayed  to  the  gods  for  a  death  of  kb  brother-in-law,  Ataulphus  marched 
son,  was  displeased  at  her  birth,  and,  as  a  mark  into  Gaul,  carrying  with  him  Placidla,  the  sister 
of  his  displeasure,  exposed  her  on  the  Parthe-  of  the  emperor  Honorius^  a  captive.  The  Gallic 
nian  mount.  Here  she  was  nurtured  by  a  she  provinces  of  the  empire  were  then  in  dispute 
bear,  and  grew  up  to  womanhood,  still,  how-  between  Jovinus,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed 
ever,  retaining  her  virginity,  and  becoming  the  army  of  Burgundians,  Alemanni,  and  Alani,  had 
most  swift-footed  of  mortals.  She  vanquished  temporarily  possessed  himself  of  them,  and  the 
the  Centaurs,  who  sought  to  capture  her,  par-  emperor  Ataulphus  offered  to  treat  with  Jovi- 
ticipated  in  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt,  and  en-  nus  and  share  with  him  the  spoils.  To  this  prop- 
gaged  in  the  Pelian  games.  In  course  of  time  osition  Jovinus  was  little  inclined  to  listen.  The 
her  father  was  reconciled  to  her,  and  restored  Gothic  king,  therefore,  turned  his  attention  to 
her  filial  rights  to  her;  but  when  he  urged  her  Honorius.  Oifering  him  terms  of  peace  he  at 
to  choose  a  husband,  she  insisted  that  every  the  same  time  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus, 
suitor  who  aspired  to  win  her  should  first  con-  and  put  him  to  death.  Honorius  now  demand- 
tend  with  her  in  running.  If  he  vanquished  ed  the  return  of  his  daughter,  who  had  been  es- 
her  he  was  to  receive  her  hand  as  the  prize  of  poused  to  Oonstance.  Listead  of  returning  Pla- 
victory  ;  if  vanquished,  he  was  to  be  put  to  cidia,  Ataulphus,  by  her  own  consent,  married 
death.  Milanion  overcame  her  by  practising  hec  This  was  an  era  in  the  life  of  Ataulphus, 
the  following  artifice :  as  he  ran  he  dropped  8  and  in  the  social  history  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
golden  apples,  the  gift  of  Venus,  one  after  the  of  GauL  But  all  the  efifbrts  of  the  barbarian 
other,  along  the  course,  which  so  fascinated  Ata-  king  to  reconcile  himself  to  Honorius  were  of 
lanta  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  delaying  no  avail.  Oonstance,  smarting  under  the  wrong 
to  pick  them  up,  and  while  she  thus  delayed  she  which  had  deprived  him  of  alliance  with  impe- 
was  vanquished.  rial  blood,  harassed  the  i>eace  of  the  Gothic 

ATALAYA,  a  town  on  Oanary  island,  near  kingdom^  until  (414)  the  barbarians  were  com- 
Las  Palmas.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  cu->  pelled  to  evacuate  the  territory,  burning  Bor- 
rious  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  live,  ueaux  as  they  left.  Ataulphus,  who,  it  is  said. 
All  the  houses  are  excavated  in  the  sides  of  Mt.  had  already  become  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of 
St  Antoine,  in  which  the  people  of  the  town  his  subjectis,  by  his  cruelties,  or  his  zeal  at  re- 
live like  bank-swallows.    Pop.  2,000.  form,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  equerries 

ATARAIPU,  a  lofty  pyramidal  rock  in  Brit-  in  the  year  416. 

ish  Guiana,  lat  2°  55'  N.,  long.  58°  48'  W.    It  ATBARA,  the  principal  eastern  branch  of 

is  situated  near  the  Rupununy  river,  and  has  an  the  Nile.    It  rises  in  central  Abyssinia,  among 

^titude  of  900  feet  above  the  savannah  on  which  the  Lasta  mountains,  a  little  to  the  east  of 

it  19  situated,  and  1,300  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  Lake  Tzana,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Blue 

"  For  850  feet  above  its  base,"  says  Schomburgk,  Nile.    Pursuing  a  mainly  north-easterly  direc- 

"  it  is  heavily  wooded,  but  above  this  point  it  tion,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Amhara 

towers  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  550  feet  more,  and  Tigre,  cuts  the  southern  part  of  Nubia,  and, 

a  solid  mass  of  naked  granite."  The  meaning  of  after  receiving  many  tributaries,  enters  the  Nile 

the  name  is  "  devil's  rook."  at  lat.  17°  45'  N.,  and  long  84°  5'  E.    Through 

ATARUIPE,  a  cave  on  the  declivity  of  a  the  latterpart  of  its  course  it  traverses  the  low- 
steep  mountain  near  the  mission  of  Atures  in  lands  of  H^dhuba  and  Walkayt.  When  Burck- 
Guiana.  In  this  cavern  Humboldt  found  nearly  hardt  visited  it  in  1814  he  was  struck  with  the 
600  skeletons  in  good  preservation,  and  arrang-  luxuriant  vegetation  which  lined  its  banks,  and 
ed  in  good  order  upon  a  sort  of  baskets,  made  the  caravan  were  so  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  petioles  of  palms.  All  the  skeletons  were  of  the  scene,  that,  in  allusion  to  the  dreary  tract 
bent  and  entire.  over  which  they  had  just  passed,  one  of  them 
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excl^med,  ''After  death  comes  paradise."  On  thorides  of  the  democratic  party;  by  many 
the  shores  of  this  river,  near  Goz  R^jeb,  this  others  it  was  said  that  the  goTemor  was  him- 
distinguished  traveller  saw  the  ruins  of  some  self  ambitious  of  the  senatorship,  and  had  se- 
ancient  building  of  huge  dimensions,  but  was  lected  llir.  Atchison  as  a  person  who  could  easily 
deterred  from  exploring  it  by  the  assurance  of  be  beaten  at  iJie  next  election.  The  death  of 
his  guides  that  it  was  the  haunt  of  banditti.  Gov.  Reynolds,  however,  occurred  before  the 
The  Atbara  is  mostly  fordable,  and  abounds  in  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  llir.  Atchison  was 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  It  is  about  800  elected  without  serious  opposition.  He  was  re- 
miles  in  length.  elected  for  2  full  terms,  the  last  of  which  ex- 

ATCHA,  written  also  Attti,  Atohtt,  At-  pired  March  4,  1866.    When  he  entered  the 

CHAM,  Atchak,  Ashka,  and  Atsohak,  one  of  senate  he  acted  cordially  with  OoL  Benton,  and 

the  Aleutian  isles,  lying  in  N.  lat.  about  68°,  as  late  as  1848  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to 

E.  long.  176°,  about  10  miles  wide  and  70  long,  frame  an  act  organizing  the  territory  of  Oregon 

It  has  a  volcano  in  the  eastern  part,  which  con-  with  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery.    The  next 

stantly  emits  a  sulphureous  discharge,  and  a  hot  year  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Mr. 

spring  at  its  foot.    There  is  a  harbor  at  the  east  Calhoun,  was  elected  president  pro  Um,  of  the 

extremity.    Pop.  about  60.  senate,  was  received  into  favor  and  raised  into 

ATOHAFALAYA,  a  river  and  bayou  of  the  prominence  by  his  new  party,  and  became  the 

Mississippi  river  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  con-  antagonist  of  OoL  Benton  in  his  own  state. 

necting  with  that  river  near  the  northern  line  of  The  union  of  a  few  democrats  under  the  lead 

the  state,  but  receiving  very  little  of  its  waters  ex-  of  Mr.  Atchison,  with  the  whigs,  defeated  Col. 

oept  in  time  of  flood.    Its  course  is  nearly  south-  Benton  in  1660.    Mr.  Atchison  became  espe- 

ward  to  the  lake  Chetimaches,  through  which  cially  prominent  in   the   legislation   for   the 

it  passes,  and  from  which,  in  a  greatly  enlarged  organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 

stream,  it  discharges  itself  into  Atchafalaya  Nebraska.    The  first  bill  which  was  introduced 

bay.    Its  name  signifies  lost  river,  and  it  is  sup-  into  congress  to  this  end  was  in  the  winter  of 

posed  by  geographers  to  have  formed  the  old  1861-^62,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  subject  of 

bed  of  the  Red  river,  which  probably  at  one  slavery.    This  bill  Mr.  Atchison  advocated  by  a 

time  found  its  way  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  as  speech  in  the  senate,  but  subsequently  on  his 

an  independent  stream.    The  Teche  and  Oour-  return  to  Missouri  he  became  an  opponent  of 

tableau  are  its  principal  tributaries.    Its  whole  the  bill,  and  declared  in  a  public  speech  that 

course  is  about  260  miles. — Atchafalata  Bat,  he  would  never  vote  for  the  measure  unless  the 

a  bay  on  the  southern  coast  of  Louisiana  indent-  Missouri  compromise  were  repealed.    The  pub- 

ing  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  recdving  lie  sentiment  at  that  time  was  such  that  his 

the  waters  of  Atchafalaya  bayou  and  Lake  declaration  was  denounced  by  the  papers  of  his 

Chetimaches.  own  party ;  but  within  a  month  from  the  open- 

ATOHISON*,  a  county  of  Missouri,  forming  ing  of  the  next  congress,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the 
the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  state,  lyhig  along  committee  on  territories,  reported  a  biU  to  or* 
the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  drain-  ganize  these  territories,  containing  a  clause 
ed  by  the  Nodaway,  Tarkeo,  and  Nishnabatona  which,  by  strong  implication,  repealed  the  Mis- 
rivers,  and  contains  696  square  miles,  and  a  souri  compromise,  although  the  report  acoom- 
population  of  1,678,  only  80  of  whom  are  panying  the  bill  expressly  deprecated  any  such  in- 
slaves.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  tent  This  clause  was  assailed  by  Messrs.  Chase, 
swine,  are  the  staples.  In^l860  this  county  Sumner,  and  others,  in  a  printed  circular,  which 
produced  149,887  bushels  of  com,  16,677  of  led  to  a  vehement  and  personal  debate.  There  was. 
wheat,  and  9, 783  of  oats.  There  were  176  pu-  finally,  substituted  another  clause  which  repealed 
pils  attending  public  schools.  The  live  stock  the  Missouri  compromise  outright,  and  in  this 
was  valued  at  $77,284.  shape  the  bill  was  passed.  Subsequently  Mr.  At- 

ATCHISON,  David  R.,  an  American  sena*  ohiaon  a£Srmed,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  terri- 

tor,  bom  Aug.  11, 1807,  at  Frogtown,  Fayette  tory  of  Kansas,  that  the  clause  repealing  the 

county,  Ky.    The  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  he  Missouri  compromise  originated  with  him ;  that 

was  educated  for  tiie  bar,  and  emigrated  to  he  had  proposed  it  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  at  first 

Liberty,  Clay  county,  Missouri,  in  April,  1880,  dedinea  to  insert  it  in  his  bill,  but  after  a  pe- 

where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro-  riod  of  hesitation  consented  to  do  so.    This 

fession.    He  was  a  bachelor,  a  man  of  convivifd  account  tallies  with  public  facts,  and  though  it 

and  social  habits,  and  became  very  popular  with  was  published  in  the  newspapers  was  not  de- 

the  early  settlers  in  that  region.      He  was  nied  by  Mr.  Douglas.   Mr.  Atchison,  since  he  lost 

elected  to  the  legislature  from  Clay  county  in  his  seat  in  the  senate,  has  been  a  leader  and 

Aug.  1884,  and  again  in  1888.    In  Feb.  1841,  chief  adviser  of  the  slavery  party  in  the  recent 

he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  troubles  in  Kansas.    He  now  resides  on  a  fine 

Flatte  county.    ITpon  the  death  of  Mr.  Linn,  fann  in  Clinton  county,  Missouri. 
U.  S.  senator,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr.       ATOHUJEFF,  or  Atohuevf,  an  island  at 

Atchison  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  by  the  mouth  of  Tchemol-Protok,  the  black  cnr- 

Gov.  Reynolds.    It  was  thought  by  many  that  rent  into  the  A^of  sea,  opposite  Tenikale.    It 

this  appointment  was  merited,  and  had  been  is  a  spot  occupied  principally  by  fishermen  for 

recommended  by  CoL  Benton  and  other  au-  the  preparation  of  caviare. 
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ATE,  a  Greek  deity,  daughter  of  Ens,  or  fferest  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  x^PT 

Zens,    She  plays  very  different  parts  in  the  <r«i,  meddU  with  /icd«v,  ampert  with  a^^<ir«pf. 

tragic  and  epic  poets.    In  the  former  she  is  the  The  AUUana  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly 

Eunisher  of  those  who  perpetrate  crime,  in  the  iambic,  with  many  trisyllabic  feet.    Lucius  Sulla, 

itter  she  is  the  instigator  of  gods  and  men  to  the  dictator,  and  a  Campanian  by  birth,  wrote 

rash  and  pernicious  deeds,  which  superinduce  suf-  plays  of  this  sort.    The  names  of  some  of  the 

fering  and  sorrow.    In  this  character  she  per-  AteUana  of  Quintus  Novius  have  come  down 

suaded  Zeus  to  take  an  oath,  whic^  afterward  to  us,  as  ^^Macchus  in  Exile,'*  **The  Poulterer," 

enabled  Hera  to  transfer  to  Eurystheus  the  **  The  Vintagers," ''The  Deaf  Man," ''The  Thrif- 

power  that  had  been  intended  for  Hercules,  ty  Man."    Lucius  Pomponius,  who  lived  about 

When  Zeus  perceived  what  he  had  done,  he  90  B.  C,  wrote  Macehus  MUeSj  the  Paeudo  Ago- 

cast  Ate  from  Olympus,  and  excluded  her  for-  memMn,  the  Baeeo  AdoptaUu^  Uie  jEditimtu 

ever  from  the  society  of  the  gods.    Ate  figures  (Sacristan),  &o.     The   Latin,  and   sometimes 

most  prominently  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  Greek  languages,  in  the  times  of  the  em- 

the  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus.  perors,  crept  into  the  AteHaruBy  particularly  in 

ATELLANiE  FABUL^  AteUane  pkys,  a  one  part  called  the  Oentieum, 
fpecies  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from       A  TEMPO  (Ital.  in  time),  a  musical  term,  sig- 

Atella,  a  town  of  the  Oscans  in  Campania,  nifying  the  return  to  the  original  movement, 

southern  Italy.    From  this  fact,  and  also  from  after  it  has  been  interrupted  by  a  recitative,  Gt 

their  being  played  in  the  Oscan  tongue,  they  by  some    other  change  of  time. — A  txmpo 

were  sometimes  called  hidi  0$ei,    No  entire  oiusto  (Ital.  in  equal  time),  designates  a  steady, 

Slay  has  come  down  to  us.  They  were  Intro-  scientific  movement,  in  opposition  to  one  of  an 
need  into  Home,  and  were  received  with  as  impassioned  character, 
much  &vor  there  as  the  negro  melodies  have  ATFIEH,  a  province  of  middle  Egypt,  ex- 
been  in  New  York.  The  Oscan  dialect  was  ea-  tending  nearly  one  hundred  miles  luong  the 
nly  intelligible  to  the  educated  classes  of  Bk>me.  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  capital,  of  the 
and  the  AUUanm  were  allowed  to  be  performed  same  name,  is  situated  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
by  Boman  citizens  without  degradation  and  dent  Aphroditopolis,  or  city  of  Venus,  42  miles 
loss  of  civil  rights.  The  humor  of  the  Oscan  S.  S.  E.  from  Cairo.  It  is  the  only  place  worthy 
plays,  like  the  negro  vnree^  to  which  we  have  to  be  called  a  town  in  the  whole  province, 
compared  them^  consisted  in  tiie  burlesque  pic-  Population  about  4,000. 
tures  of  provincial  manners,  provincial  oddities,  ATH,  or  JSth,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  the 
and  provincial  dialects,  which  they  presented,  province  of  Hainaolt,  in  Belgium,  on  the  river 
The  Harlequin,  the  Polcinello,  the  Brighella.  Dender,  m  long.  8^  46'  £.,  lat.  60^  42'  N.,  popu- 
and  the  Pantaloon  of  the  modem  stage,  are  lineal  lation,  in  1 860,  8,487.  It  has  a  handsome  town- 
descendants  of  the  dramatia  penona  of  the  hall,  an  arsenal  with  seven  bomb-proof  maga** 
AtellawB  /abtda.  Lady  Monpui,  in  her  work  zines,  a  college,  orphan  asylum,  &o.  It  has 
on  Italy,  gives  the  theory  of  modem  scholars  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  &b- 
on  this  point:  ''The  Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  rios,  of  hats  and  gloves,  bleaching  and  dyeing 
like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris,  or  the  Punch  of  establishments,  breweri^  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of 
England ;   but  a  particular  diaracter  of  low  a  considerable  trade. 

comedy  peculiar  to  Naples  as  Pantalone  is  of        ATHA  bek  Hakim,  a  Moslem  impostor  who 

Venice,  and  H  Dottore  of  Bologna.     Their  lived  in  the  8th  century,  was  bom  at  MeroiL 

name  of  Maschere  comes  from  Uieir  wearing  and  was  by  trade  a  fuller.    He  was  also  called 

masks  on  the  upper  partof  theur  fiEMses.    They  "Mocanna"  or  the  "Veiled  One,"  from  his 

are  the  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  thea-  wearing  an  impenetrable  mask,  according  to  his 

tres,  and  are  devoted  to  the  depicting  of  na-  own  account,  to  cover  his  face  from  the  sight  of 

tional,  or  rather  provincial  absurdities  and  pecu-  man,  who  could  not  behold  it  and  live ;  it  is,  how- 

liarities."  At  Cologne,  famous  for  its  connection  ever,  believed  that  it  was  to  hide  from  his  follow- 

with  the  Romans,  there  still  exists  a  puppet  erstne  fact  of  his  having  lost  an  eye,  which,  were 

theatre,  where  farces  are  performed  by  dolls,  it  known,  would  materially  lessen  his  influence, 

and  the  dialogue  spoken  in  the  patoia  of  the  Atha  pretended  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the 

oountrv,  and  niU  of  satirical  local  (dlusions,  is  living  spirit  of  God,  which,  after  transmigration 

carried  on  by  persons  concealed.    Being  a  fash-  through  many  forms,  human  and  divine,  now, 

ionable  enterteinment,  the  AUUatuB  were  not  he  affirmed,  sojourned  in  his  breast  in  all  its 

80  coarse  as  the  MimeB^  which  latter  were  the  oriffinal  power.    His  knowledge  of  philoeophy 

popular  favorites.    The  Oscan,  or  Opican  Ian-  and  chemistry  was  such,  that  he  was  enableato 

guage  was  spread  over  all  the  south  of  Italy ;  perform  wonders  which  deluded  many  into  the 

some  remains  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  belief  that  he  possessed  supernatural  powers. 

Here  is  a  specimen  which  is  taken  from  an  in-  Having  succeeded  in  collectmg  a  large  band  of 

scription  found  at  Bantia  in  Lucania,  with  the  followers^  Atha  retired  to  the  castle  of  EeclLin 

Latin  interpretation  written  underneath : —  Transoxane,  where  he  intrenched  himself.    He 

In  ™  ^ta  lone  fortis  meddi.  moltanm  hermit  was  here  bcffleged  by  a  c^siderable  band  of 

£t  si  qids  earn  fortu  magistratus  maitos  volet  Boldiers,  sent  by  the  caliph  Mebedy,  under  com- 

Ampert  mUtrets  aiteis  eitoM  moitu  tnoiteam  Hdtnd.  mand  of  Abu  Sauid ;  finding  himself  in  danger 

Unft  oun  nu4(ifttria  aitie  nnrti  mtUtA  muitore  Uoita  of  lofling  his  liberty,  he  preferred  to  put  an  end 
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to  his  life.  He  therefore,  according  to  some,  ap-  by  the  armed  Levites,  and  thus  ended  the  in- 
plied  the  torch  to  his  castle  and  threw  himself  terpolation  of  Israel  in  the  Judroaii  line.  The 
into  the  flames,  followed  by  many  of  his  disci*  discovery  of  Joash  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
pies.  Others  state  that  he  destroyed  himself  by  Racine,  written  at  the  request  of  M^dme  do 
and  all  who  were  with  hhn  by  poison ;  and  Maintenou. 

again  others  that  he  prepared  a  cauldron  of  cor-  ATHAMAS,  a  son  of  ^olas,  married  Ne- 

rosive  acid,  into  which  he  precipitated  himself  phele  by  order  of  Juno ;  but  he  was  secretly  in 

in  the  hope  that  his  complete  destruction  would  love  with  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by 

follow,  causing  the  belief  that  he  had  been  re-  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicertes. 

moved  by  divine  agency.    It  is  said  that  his  Nephele,  on  discovering  that  luo  occupied  a 

design  was  frustrated  by  a  lock  of  his  hair  escap-  higher  place  in  the  affections  of  Athamas  than 

ing  destruction.    Mocannaistheheroof  Moore^s  herself,  immediately  vanished  from  the  earth, 

poem,  ^*  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan."  Disasters  innumerable  now  descended  on  Atha^ 

ATHA  MELIK,  Ala-bd-dssn,  surnamed  Air  mas  and  his  of&pring.    Ino  hating  Phrizus  and 

JowAiNT,  a  Persian  historian  and  statesman,  Helle,  his  children  by  Kephele,  endeavored  to 

born  about  1227,  in  the  district  of  Jowain,  near  destroy  them,  by  first  causing  a  famine,  and 

the  city  of  Nishapoor,  died  at  Bagdad,  about  then  bribing  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent 

1262.    He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Mogul  to  consult  the  oracle  about  it,  to  declare  that,  if 

princes  of  Persia,  and  was  for  many  years  gov-  they  would  avert  the  calamity,  they  must  sacri- 

ernor  of  Bagdad.    It  is,  however,  only  as  a  fice  the  sons  of  her  rival.    Nephele,  however, 

writer  that  he  deserves  especial  notice.    His  rescued  Phrizus  and  Helle  from  the  fate  which 

principal  work  is  on  the  history  of  the  Moguls,  impended  over  them,  and  transported  them  to 

and  is  entitled  Jehan  Kuchai,    It  has  been  Oolchi8,on  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden 

highly  valued  by  oriental  historians,  and  was  fleece.    Juno  next  came  forward  to  pun^  the 

by  AbulfaragiuB,  Mirkond,  and  others,  consid-  infidelity  of  Athamas,  and  afllicted  him  with 

ered  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  madness.    While  in  this  condition,  he  killed 

it  treats.  Learchus,  one  of  Ino^s  sons,  and  his  mother,  in 

ATHA6AS0A,  or  Athapbscow,  a  lake  and  despair,  cast  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  other 

river  of  British  North  America.    The  former  son,  Melicertes.    As  the  murderer  of  his  son, 

is  230  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  Athamas  had  to  flee  from  Bosotia,  and  having 

with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles,  lat.  59^  consulted  an  oracle  as  to  where  he  should  settle. 

N.  long,  from  106°  to  112°  W.    The  Athabasca  he  was  commanded  to  remain  wherever  he  should 

river  rises  in  the  Rocky  mount-ains  and  flows  be  hospitably  received  by  savage  beasts.    He 

into  the  lake  at  its  south-western  extremity,  travelled  lonff  in  search  of  such  a  land  and  such 

The  lake  discharges  northward  by  Slave  river,  entertainers,  but  arriving  at  length  to  a  place 

and  it  communicates  through  Slave  lake  and  where  wolres  were  devouring  sheep,  they  fled 

Mackenzie  river  with  the  Polar  sea,  and  through  away  at  his  approach,  and  left  their  slaughtered 

Wollaston  and  Deer  lakes  and  Churchill  river  prey  at  his  oisposaL     Athamas  at  once  per- 

with  Hudson's  bay.  ceiving  that  this  was  the  country  marked  out 

ATHALIAH,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  that  for  him  by  the  oracle,  settled  there,  and  called 

"  wicked  king"  of  Israel.    She  was  sought  by  his  new  territoir  Athamania,  after  nimself. 

Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  through  motives  ATHANAGILD,  14th  king  of  the  Visigoths 

of  policy,  in  marriage  for  his  son  Jehoram,  heir  in  Spain,  succeeded  Agila  in  554,  and  died  666. 

of  the  Judsean  sceptre.    This  marriage  appears  Being  threatened  by  Agila,  he  applied  for  aid 

to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  to  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  whom  he 

of  idolatry  into  Judah,  and  of  an  interruption  offered  several  cities  in  Spain.    Justinian  sent 

in  the  dynasty  of  the  Judsan  kings.    Jehoram  the  troops,  and  Athanagild  defeated  his  adver- 

walked  in  the  ways  of  Ahab.    At  his  death,  sary,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Merida. 

Ahaziab,  his  son,  reigned  one  year,  during  which  Athanagild  was  reestablished  at  Toledo  which 

time  a  confederacy  had  been  formed  l^tween  he  made  his  capital. 

Judah  and  Israel  against  Syria.    The  conspiracy  ATHANARIO,    king  of  the  Visigoths   in 

of  Jehu,  a  captain  of  the  Israelitish  army,  who  Thrace  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  died 

had  been  posted  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  resulted  in  at  Oonstantinople,  Jan.  25,  881.    The  emperor 

placing  him  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  de-  Valens  made  war  upon  him  and  compelled  him 

stroying  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  with  42  to  sue  for  peace.    Athanaric  would  not  come 

of  the  princes  of  the  tribe.    Athaliah,  seeing  upon  the  Roman  territory  to  sign  the  treaty, 

the  advantage  that  lay  before  her,  caused  the  while  Valens  thought  it  beneath  nis  dignity  to 

rest  of  the  royal  line,  as  she  supposed,  to  be  visit  the  barbarian  at  home.    Acoordinsly  a 

slain,  and  mounted  the  throne  of  Judah  herself,  bridge  of  boats  was  constructed  across  the  Dan- 

But  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  it  turns  out  that  ube,  and  the  two  potentates  met  in  the  middle, 

in  the  massacre  the  priests  had  seized  an  infant  In  880  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Constantino- 

of  t^e  royal  house,  Joash,  and  had  secretly  pie,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection.    Theo- 

brought  him  up  in  the  temple.    In  the  seventh  dosius  receiv^  him  hospitably,  and  gave  him  a 

year  the  high-priest  brought  forth  this  child,  small  pension  until  his  death, 

caused  him  to  be  anointed  as  king,  and  ordered  ATHANASIAN  GREED,  a  symbol  chiefly 

the  arrest  and  condign  poniahment  of  Athaliah  composed  of  precise  theological  definitions  of 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  goments,  is  principally  to  be  attributed  the  mo* 
The  first  notices  of  it  are  from  the  7th  century,  mentous  result^  which  declared  by  a  migority  of 
and  do  not  mention  the  author.  It  made  its  ap-  voices  that  Ananism  was  heresy.  His  bearing 
pearance  first  in  France,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  this  great  occasion,  not  less  than  the  dying 
became  generally  known  throughout  the  West,  request  of  the  bishop  Alexander,  secured  his 
and  was  adopted  last  of  all  in  the  East  The  election  as  bishop  to  the  principal  see  of  Africa. 
Greek  writers  immediately  succeeding  St.  Ath-  The  bishops  merely  came  together  to  ratify  a 
anasius  make  no  mention  of  it  In  the  MS.  fixed  and  inviolable  popular  choice,  which  mi- 
editions  of  his  works  it  is  usually  not  found  at  perial  opposition  could  not  prevent.  Athanasius 
all,  or,  if  it  is.  with  the  remark  '*  commonly"  or  assumea  the  episcopal  chair  about  the  middle  of 
'incorrectly'^  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius.  Al-  the  vear  826,  and  retained  the  right  and  tiie  title 
though  not  at  first  ascribed  to  him  by  any  wri-  until  the  year  873— more  than  46  years.  But 
ter,  it  was  subsequently  attributed  to  him  by  all  his  long  episcopal  life  was  far  from  being  peace- 
ecdesiastical  writers.  Durandus  (1287)  states  ful.  It  was  broken  by  very  numerous  mutfor- 
that  it  was  composed  by  St.  Athanasius,  at  tunes  and  disasters.  His  uncompromifldng  or* 
Treves,  during  his  exile  in  the  West,  and  Mayer,  thodoxy  subjected  him  to  the  most  bitter  hatred 
a  modem  German  critic,  thinks  this  account  not  and  the  most  savage  persecution.  The  party  of 
improbable.  Modem  critics  generally  suppose  Arius,  which  he  never  ceased  to  denounce,  vow- 
that  it  was  drawn  up  by  some  able  theologian,  ed  the  ruin  of  the  man  who  had  disgraced  and 
as  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Athanasius,  silenced  their  leader.  A  series  of  heretical  em- 
from  which  circumstance  it  obtained  the  name  perors  drove  into  repeated  banishment  the  in- 
of  Athanasian  creed,  and  in  process  of  time  was  trepid  prelate,  who  was  as  much  an  enemy  to 
attributed  to  the  great  Alexandrian  doctor.  It  error  on  the  throne  as  error  in  the  church.  Ac- 
has  been  attributed,  on  conjectural  grounds,  to  cusations  of  many  kinds,  some  of  them  traei  but 
Hilarius  and  Yenantius  Fortunatus,  French  bish-  more  of  them  false,  were  multiplied  against  him. 
ops,  to  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  to  Virgilius,  bish-  He  was  charged  with  tyranny,  with  sacrilege, 
op  of  Tapsus,  in  Africa  (4d4).  This  creed  is  an  with  the  rape  of  a  virgin  and  the  murder  of  a 
authoritative  formulary  of  &ith  in  the  Oatholio  bishop,  with  the  practice  of  ma^c  arts,  with 
and  Greek  churches.  Its  authority  does  not  fraud  upon  the  revenues,  with  the  most  mean 
rest  on  the  presumption  that  it  was  composed  and  crael  avarice ;  while  proofs  were  offered  of 
by  St.  Athanasius,  but  on  its  general  acceptance  his  bold  defiance  of  the  civil  power,  and  of  his 
as  a  correct  enunciation  of  Catholic  faith.  In  zealous  intolerance.  Even  the  Koman  bishop 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  it  is  recited  at  the  on  one  occanon  turned  against  him  and  suIh 
office  of  Prime  on  Sundays,  when  the  office  is  scribed  his  condemnation.  Two  years  at  one 
Dominical.  In  the  church  of  England  it  is  ac-  time  were  passed  in  exile  at  Treves.  Six  years 
cepted  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Apostles*  long,  at  another  time,  was  he  absent  from  his 
and  Nicene  creeds,  and  ordered  to  be  recited  on  fiock.  The  Pagan  Julian,  from  whose  tolerance 
certain  festivals  at  the  morning  prayer.  In  the  he  hoped  to  find  protection,  would  not  tolerate 
89  articles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  the  *^  wretch**  who  had  dared  to  baptize  Greek 
of  the  United  States  all  mention  of  it  is  omitted,  women  of  noble  buth ;  and  Athanasius  escaped 
and  the  creed  itself  has  no  place  in  the  prayer-  only  by  stratagem  from  the  emissaries  wMch 
book.  this  monarch  sent  to  murder  him.  In  the  reign 
ATIIAN'ASnJS,  Saint,  pfttriarch  of  Alexan-  of  Yalens  the  aged  bishop  was  driven  for  the 
dria  and  doctor  of  the  eastern  church.  He  was  fifth  time  from  Alexandria,  and  hid  himself  for 
born  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  296,  of  Chris-  4  months  in  his  £Either*s  tomb.  At  the  age  of 
tian  parents,  educated  under  the  direction  of  the  76  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  close  in  peace  his 
learned  Alexander,  afterward  bishop  of  the  city,  troubled  career.  His  festival  is  kept  in  both  the 
not  only  in  the  elegant  branches  of  secular  learn-  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on  May  2,  and  in  the 
ing,  but  more  thoroughly  in  the  studies  which  Greek  church  also  on  Jan.  18.  The  life  of  Ath- 
were  preliminary  to  the  Christian  ministry,  par-  anasius  has  historical  importance  mainly  from 
ticularly  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  its  connection  with  the  Arian  controversy,  and 
canon  law.  His  preparation  was  completed  by  the  establishment  and  defence  of  the  Nicene 
a  sq|oum  of  some  months  or  years  in  the  desert  creed.  With  the  exception  of  his  '^  Discourse 
of  Egypt,  Vhere  he  had  the  privilege  of  serving  against  the  Pagans**  and  his  treatise  on  *^  The 
as  attendant  upon  the  famous  St.  Anthony,  and  Incarnation,**  l£e  works  of  his  novitiate,  all  the 
could  learn  by  experience  the  nature  and  effect  writings  of  the  Alexandrine  patriarch  have  a 
of  monastic  austerities.  At  the  age  of  28  he  direct  bearing  upon  the  great  question  in  dis- 
received  deacon's  orders,  and,  in  the  discharge  pute.  Some  of  them  discuss  the  theory  of  Ari- 
of  his  office,  so  signalized  himself  as  a  foe  to  us  and  refute  his  reasonings ;  some  inveigh 
every  kind  of  heresy,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  against  the  artifices  and  violence  of  his  party, 
bishop  Alexander  to  accompany  him  to  the  The  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  Christ  with  God 
council  at  Nice  (A.  D.  825),  where  the  doctrines  is  contrasted  with  the  doctrine  of  a  derived  Son- 
of  Arius  were  to  bo  dealt  with.  To  the  perse-  ship,  as  wdl  in  visible  fruits  as  in  rational  and 
verance,  subtlety,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  scriptural  soundness.  In  one  treatise  Athansr 
Athanasius  in  that  council,  his  adroitness  in  the  sius  gives  a  graphic  history  of  Arianism,  judged 
management  of  men  and  in  the  statement  of  ar-  from  the  orthodox  stand-point.    In  another  he 
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pleads  vith  his  bishops  not  to  be  led  captive  by  existence  in  every  one  of  onr  thoughts  or  intel- 
the  specious  persuasions  of  the  foes  of  the  faith,  lectual  acts.  According  to  this  view,  God,  as 
Here  it  is  a  learned  criticism  upon  the  words  of  the  intelligible,  is  intuitively  evident,  and  it  is 
Jesus  in  the  gospel  of  John ;  there  it  is  an  apol-  impossible  for  any  one  to  think  without  in  real- 
ogy  for  his  flight  in  persecution.  And  whether  ity  thinking  God.  But  as  no  one  can  deny  God 
he  instructs  the  churches  wliom  to  receive,  or  without  thinking,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
advises  the  monks  concerning  their  duty,  or  deny  his  existence.  The  very  act  of  denial,  if 
consoles  the  suffering  in  time  of  their  trial,  or  analyzed,  would  be  found  to  contain  the  affirma- 
defends  himself  against  the  slanders  of  foes,  or  tion  of  his  existence.  According  to  this  doc- 
explains  the  word  of  the  Holy  Writ,  his  highest  trine,  real  speculative  atheism  is  an  impossibil- 
and  his  absorbing  thought  and  purpose  are  fixed  ity. — ^But,  if  God  is  afSrmed  as  the  ideal  ele- 
upon  this  central  doctrine  that  Ohrist  is  God,  ment  in  every  thought,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
and  that  the  Son  and  the  Father  are  equal  in  think  without  thinking  that  which  is  God,  it  is 
honor,  in  eternity,  and  in  essence.  The  style  conceded  that  he  is  so  thought  or  affirmed  only 
of  Athanasius,  if  less  florid  than  those  of  the  as  the  intelligible,  and  not  distinctly  and  reflec- 
other  great  fathers  of  the  eastern  church,  has  tively,  or  with  reflex  consciousness,  as  God. 
the  merits  of  strength,  clearness,  conciseness  of  He  is  really  thought,  he  enters  into  every 
expression,  and  exact  logical  order.  It  is  praised  thought  as  its  ideal  or  objective  element,  with- 
even  by  Erasmus,  the  most  fastidious  of  critics,  out  which  no  thought  is  possible.  But  it  is  not 
above  the  style  of  Ghrysostom  and  Gregory,  intuitively  evident  to  reason,  that  this  ideal  ele- 
those  masters  of  sacred  eloquence.  What  it  ment  of  thought  is  Grod ;  this  is  made  mani- 
lacks  of  finished  grace  it  makes  up  in  nervous  fest  only  by  reflection,  or  reflective  reasoning, 
vigor.  There  are  fewer  digressions  than  inmost  In  reflecting  on  the  intuitive  data,  and  attempt- 
of  the  early  controversial  writings,  and  fewer  ing  to  render  an  account  to  oneself  of  the  ideal 
flights  of  fancy  than  a  successor  of  Clement  and  and  objective  element  of  thought,  it  is  very 
Origen  might  naturally  indulge.  The  character  possible  to  misapprehend  it,  and  to  misinterpret 
of  the  man  may  be  discovered  in  his  works,  and  to  misapply  it.  It  is  even  not  difficult  to 
Bold,  unbending,  confident  even  to  dogmatism,  mistake  its  real  character,  and  to  fail  to  per- 
severe against  what  he  believed  to  be  heresy,  ceive  the  fact  that  it  really  is  God  affirming 
suspicious  ofthe  promises  and  professions  of  all  himself  as  the  immediate  light  and  object  of 
who  were  not  friends  of  the  truth,  he  was  yet  our  intellect.  Hence,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
courteous  in  his  address,  mild  in  his  general  in-  think  and  not  to  think  God,  it  is  possible  for 
teroourse,  kind  to  the  poor,  sincerely  pious,  just  men  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  what  they  think 
in  his  decisions,  inspiring  reverence  for  his  char-  in  the  ideal  element  of  thought  is  God,  and 
acter  even  in  those  who  dreaded  his  authority,  therefore  to  regard  themselves  as  atheists.  In 
His  patience  was  never  wearied.  His  confi-  this  sense  there  may  be,  and  have  been  in  all 
dence  in  the  triumph  of  truth  never  forsook  historical  ages,  speculative  atheists,  at  some 
him.  He  is  first,  if  not  greatest,  in  the  list  of  epochs  in  large  numbers. — ^Yet  as  the  ideal  ele- 
those  whom  the  church  counts  as  her  noblest  ment  of  thought  is  an  inseparable  and  inde- 
champions;  and  the  defeat  of  Arianism  would  structible  element;  and  as  that  element  really 
be  his  lasting  monument  without  that  later  is  the  affirmation  of  his  own  existence  by  God 
creed,  which,  expounding  the  doctrine  which  himself,  speculative  atheism  is  necessarily  mis- 
he  defended,  improperly  bears  his  name.  The  apprehension,  or  misrepresentation  of  that  ele- 
story  of  his  controversies  and  sufferings  is  ment,  rather  than  its  absolute  denial.  It  lies 
graphically  told  in  the  narratives  of  the  histori-  not  in  the  denial  of  the  ideal  or  necessary  cle- 
ans, Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  The  ment  of  thought,  for  that  no  man  can  do ;  but 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  the  Paris  edition  of  in. confounding  it  with  something  else,  or  in 
1627-'28,  8  vols,  folio.  identifying  it  with  secondary  causes,  created 
ATHEISM  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  Seop,  Gk)d,  objects,  or  forces.  In  the  history  of  specula- 
without  God),  the  denial  of  belief  in  (^d,  the  tive  atheism  we  find  this  has  been  done  in  3 
Supreme  Being.  Atheism  may  be  either  practi-  different  ways,  giving  us  4  distinct  classes 
cal  or  speculative.  Practical  atheists  are  those  of  speculative  atheists  :  I.  Material  atheists. 
who  live  as  if  there  were  no  God ;  speculative  These  substitute  for  God  the  material  forces  of 
atheists  are  those  who  deny  that  God  exists,  nature,  or  identify  with  them  the  being  or 
and  undertake  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  reality  affirmed  in  the  ideal  element  of  thought, 
universe  without  admitting  the  idea  of  God.  They  cannot  free  themselves  from  the  concep- 
The  fact  of  speculative  atheism  has  been  ques-  tion  of  the  ideal,  of  being,  power,  cause,  neces- 
tioned  by  many  grave  philosophers.  God,  they  sity,  &c.,  but  instead  of  integrating  them  in  a 
contend,  is  the  first  principle  not  only  in  being,  supreme,  eternal,  impiutable,  and  necessary  be- 
but  in  science,  the  immediate  light  and  object  ing,  origin,  and  end  of  all,  they  identify  them 
of  reason  or  the  intellect,  and  affirmed  in  every  with  the  material  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
act  of  intelligence.  In  other  words,  God  by  ascribe  to  these  forces  most  of  the  functions 
his  immediate  presence  creates  and  constitutes  which  theists  ascribe  to  God.  In  this  class  may 
the  faculty  of  reason,  and  is  its  primary  and  be  placed  the  Greek  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
immediate  object,  so  that  he  affirms,  as  the  in-  school,  Lucretius,  Hobbes,  the  French  atheists 
telligible  object  and  light  of  reason,  his  own  of  the  last  century,  Comte,  and  several  modem 
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Germans,  not  represented  by  any  school.  IL  means  to  ends^  the  arrangement  of  one  thing  in 
Ideal  atheists.  These  substitate  for  God  the  relation  to  the  other,  and  the  production  of  bar- 
laws  and  principles  of  the  aniverse.  They  sup-  monies,  which  theism  ascribes  to  the  Supreme 
pose  tbe  universe  operates  by  virtue  of  certam  Being,  or  supra^mundane  God.  It  does  not  de- 
Universal  laws  or  principles  inherent  in  it,  and  ny  the  ideal  element  of  thought,  or  the  funda- 
indistinguishable  from  it,  constituting  it  a  sort  mental  conceptions  which  enter  into  the  belief 
of  self-existing  and  self-developing  organism,  in  in  God,  of  which  it  would  seem  the  human 
which  they  approach  the  old  philosophers,  who  mind  cannot  divest  itself^  but  applies  them  to 
held  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world — cmima  the  universe  itself,  mistaking,  in  tne  view  of  the 
mundi.  In  this  class  we  may  include  Giordano  theist,  second  causes  for  the  primary,  and  de- 
Bruno,  Yanini,  Schelliog,  and,  as  to  their  tenden-  rivative  or  created  being  for  tiie  primitive, 
cies,  large  numbers  of  distinguished  modem  nat-  Speculative  atheism  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
uralists.  They  admit  an  intelligible  or  super-  the  denial  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  first  cause, 
Bcusible  universe,  which  they  regard  as  the  real  and  practical  atheism  as  the  denial  of  Grod  as 
universe,  and  thus  look  upon  the  sensible  uni-  the  last  or  final  cause ;  consequently  the  denial, 
verse,  not  as  real,  but  as  simply  phenomenal,  as  theists  allege,  of  the  moral  law,  moral  ob- 
Schelling  seems  in  his  later  statements  to  have  ligation,  or  duty ;  for  if  there  is  no  end  for  which 
approached  theism,  and  perhaps  some  others  in  —finU  propter  quern — ^man  exists,  there  is  and 
the  list  were  not  persontdly  unbelievers  in  God.  can  be  for  him  no  moral  law,  no  duty ;  and,  if 
but  they  belong  nevertheless  to  the  class  of  ideal  God  is  not  that  end,  then  he  can  be  under  no 
atheists,  inasmuch  as  in  their  systems  they  at-  moral  obligation  to  obey  God,  or  to  submit  to 
tempt  to  explain  the  existence,  the  facts,  and  his  will,  or  his  law. 

the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  without  the  ATU£LING  (Sax.  CBthel  and  ling^  a  noble 

creative  act  or  intervention  of  a  supra-mundane  youth),  a  title  borne  by  several  members  of  the 

God,  or  any  power  distinguishable  from  the  royal  house  in  the  Saxon  period  of  Englisli  his- 

nniverse  itself.    III.  Egoistical  f^eists.    These  tory.    It  was  long  regarded  as  a  surname,  and 

confound  tlie  ideal  or  necessary  element  of  was  first  proved  by  the  researches  of  Selden  to 

thought,  which  is  obiective,  that  which  affirms  be  only  a  title  of  honor.    Thus  Selden  remarked 

itself  to  us  in  tbe  fact  of  thought,  with  the  that  the  earlier  Latin  chroniclers  wrote  the  name 

subiective   element,  or  consciousness ;  or,  in  of  Edgar  Atheling  as  Edgarus  Glyto,  the  last 

their  own  language,  assert  the  absolute  identity  being  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  sonifying  the 

of  subject    and    object  in  thought.    To  this  renowned  or  illustrious.     The  title  was  not 

class  belong  Fichte,  in  his  earlier  teachings,  limited  to  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne, 

Hegel,  as  explained  by  a  portion  of  his  dis-  and  at  first  belonged  probably  to  all  who  were 

ciples,  and    in   germ   even   Immanuel   Kant  of  the  blood  of  Odin,  the  ancestor  of  all  Saxon 

himself.      These  start  with    the    assumption  sovereigns.    See  Edoab  Atheuno. 

that  thought  begins  and  ends  with  the  subject  ATHELNEY,  Islb  of,  a  tract  of  about  100 

thinking,  and  demands  no  really  objective  ex-  acres  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Somerset^  in 

istence  as  its  necessary  condition.     In  other  England,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Bridgewater.    In  the 

words,  the  subject  does  not  need,  in  order  to  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  it  was  an  island  at 

think,  an  object  distinct  from  itself;  and  in  the  the  junction  of  the  Tone  and  Parret  rivers, 

fact  of  thought  there  is  no  object  affirming  Alfred  concealed  himself  among  its  marshes 

itself  but  simply  the  subject  producing  or  pro-  during  the   Danish   invasion,  and   afterward 

Jecting  its  object  from  itself.    The  subject  Buf-  founded  an  abbey  there,  about  888. 

fices  for  itself^  is  independent,  absolute,  and  ere-  ATHELSTAN,  kingof  England,  from  925  to 

ates  its  own  world.    The  universe,  with  all  its  940,  and  was  the  nrst  who  called  himself  king  of 

principles,   laws,    phenomena,  truth,    beauty,  the  English ;  Edward  the  Elder,  his  father,  and 

goodness,  are  all  projected  from  the  subject,  tiie  Alfred  his  grandfather,  having  called  them- 

ego,  and  depend  on  it,  and  are  voluntarily  or  selves  kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  Anglo-Sax- 

involuntarily  determined  by  its  laws, — are,  in  ons,  while  Egbert  and  the  kings  between  him 

fact,  only  the  phenomena,  modes,  affection^  or  and  Alfred  never  assumed  a  larger  title  than 

productions  of  the  thinking  subject.    They  con-  kings  of  the  West  Saxons.    Athelstan  was  the 

found,  therefore,  the  ideal  with  the  subjective,  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  but  as  the 

the  necessary  with  the  contingent,  being  with  only  legitimate  son  of  Edward  who  was  of  age 

existence,  and  assert  the  absolute  identity  of  died  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  father, 

the  object  with  the  subject.      lY.    Eclectic  Athelstan,  according  to  the  customs  of  descent 

atheists.      These  attempt  to  explain  the  phe-  which  prevailed  among  the  Saxons,  was  prefer- 

nomena  of  life  and  the  universe,  not  by  any  red  by  the   Witenagemote  to  his  legitimate 

one  of  the  methods  mentioned,  taken  as  an  ex-  brothers  who  were  under  age,  and  he  was 

elusive  method,  but  by  a  combination  of  two  or  crowned  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  Kingston, 

all  of  them. — Atticism,  whatever  its  method,  on  the  Thames.    He  did  not,  at  his  aoc^ession, 

accepts   in   some  form  the  ideal  element  of  hold  sway  over  the  whole  even  of  modern  Eng- 

thought,  and  ascribes  to  the  material  forces  of  land  proper.    Cornwall  and  half  of  Devonshire 

nature,  to  universal  laws  and  principles,  to  ab-  were  under  the  West  Welsh  princes,  as  in  the 

solute  egoism,  or  their  combination,  the  causal-  north  was  the  independent  kingdom  of  Korth- 

ity,  the  independent  being,  the  adaptation  of  umbria.    He  annexed  the  territory  of  Cornwall 
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and  Deyon,  and  ezaeted  tribute  fh>m  Howel  menis  of  men,  and  the  agricnltarist  and  the 

Dha,  the  Pendragon  of  Wales.    When  Sigtrio.  mechanic  were  under  her  care,  and  the  philoso- 

king  of  Northnmbria,  died,  Athelstan  seized  pher,  as  also  the  orator  and  poet,  delighted  in 

upon  his  territory  also.    The  Irish,  the  Scots,  her  protection.    In  all  these  employments  she 

and  the  Welsh,  saw  with  terror  or  dislike  the  is  the  symbol  of  thought,  the  goddess  of  wis- 

increase  of  the  power  of  the  South  Saxon  king,  dom ;  and  as  such  she  was  worshipped  through- 

As  the  kingdom  of  Northnmbria  had    been  out  Greece,  and  under  the  name  of  Minerva, 

chiefly  settled  by  Danes,  and  as  Anlaff  was  of  she  was  inherited  by  the  Romans.    She  was 

Danish  descent,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  sent  especi^ly  the  national  divinity  of  the  Athe- 

Anlaff  a  force  to  expel  Athelstan  from  North-  nians,  having  in  the  reign  of  Oecrops  contended 

umbria.    Anlaff  adroitly  allied  himself  with  the  with  Poseidon  for  the  land,  which  she  planted 

Irish,  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh.    The  idlied  with  the  olive.    On  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 

army  met  the  English  forces  under  Athelstan,  stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Parthenon, 

at  Brunenburg,  in  Northumbria,  and  was  sig-  dedicated  to  her,  and  contiuDing  her  statue  by 

nally  defeated.    In  Saxon  poetry  and  history,  the  hand  of  Phidias :  and  the  sacred  festival  of 

this  victory  was  called  the  Great  Battle.    After  the  Panathensaa,  was  celebrated  with   great 

this  event,  Athelstan  enjoyed  great  considera-  splendor  in  her  honor.    In  the  representations 

tion  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    His  sisters  of  art,  as  in  the  events  of  her  life,  she  remains 

were  given  in  marriage  to  the  Kins  of  France,  the  goddess  of  pure  reason,  raised  above  every 

the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  XTorse  king,  feminine  weakness,  and  disdaining  love.    The 

He  died  in  his  47th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  helmet,  buckler,  lance,  and  sgis,  were  her  at- 

Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  leaving  no  family,  and  tributes ;  and  the  olive-branch,  serpent,  and 

was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Edmund.    Eng-  owl,  were  sacred  to  her.    She  was  in  the 'an- 

land  advanced  in  civilization  under  Athelstan ;  cient  traditions  represented  as  clothed,  usually 

he  added  much  to  the  code  left  by  Alfred.    One  in  a  sleeveless  tunic,  over  which  she  threw  a 

of  his  decrees  was,  that  any  merchant  who  cloak,  or  folding  peplus. 

made  8  voyages  on  his  own  account  beyond  the  ATHENifiUM.    I.  A  place,  whether  town 

British  Channel,  or  narrow  seas,  should  be  en-  or  temple,  sacred  to  the  Greek  goddess,  Athe- 

titled  to  the  privileges  of  a  thane,  or  gentleman,  na.    II.  A  particular  gymnasium  at  Athens, 

He  favored  learning,  built  monasteries,  collected  dedicated  to  Athena,  where  poets  and  orators 

books,  and  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  used  to  assemble,  recite  their  pieces,  and  in- 

Soriptures  into  the  vernacular.    Two  of  his  struct  youth.    HI.  A  high  school  or  university, 

books  are  believed  to  be  extant  among  the  Cot-  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  at  Rome, 

tonian  manuscripts  in  the  British  museum.  about  140  B.  C,  for  the  promotion  of  literary 

ATHENA,  or  Pallas  Athene,  in  Greek  my-  and  scientific  studies.    Under  Theodosius  II., 

thology,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Olympian  l^ere  were  8  salaried  orators,  10  srammarians, 

divinities.    It  appears  from  the  various  forms  of  6  sophists,  1  philosopher,  and  2  lawyers,  em- 

the  myth,  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  ployed  in  it  as  teachers ;  poets,  pedagogues, 

religious  conceptions  of  the  Greeks.    The  fable  orators,  and  critics,  were  fdso  wont  to  come 

of  her  birth  is  thus  related :  Zeus,  after  a  vie-  there  to  recite  their  productions,  on  which  oc- 

tory  over  the  Titans,  chose  for  his  first  spouse  casions  the  emperors  were  often  present    This 

the  goddess,  Metis ;  but  an  oracle  having  de-  establishment  became  the  model  for  a  number 

cUred  that  the  son  of  Metis  would  snatch  the  of  provinoiid  schools  scattered  over  the  western 

supremacy  away  from  his  father,  Zeus  in  alarm  empire,  of  which  the  best  known  are  those  of 

swallowed  both  Metis  and  her  unborn  child.  Lyons  and  Nismes.    lY.  In  modem  times,  the 

When  the  time  of  birth  arrived.  2^us  felt  a  name  has  been  applied  to  voluntary  associations 

violent  pain  in  his  head,  and  in  hia  agony  re-  of  persons  of  literary  or  scientific  tastes,  for  the 

quested  Hephaastus  to  deave  the  head  open  purpose  of  mutual  improvement, 

with  an  axe ;  whereupon  Athena  sprang  forth,  ATHENiBUS,  a  distinguished  Greek  writer, 

according  to  the  later  accounts,  in  full  armor,  who  lived  in  the  8d  century  of  the  Christian 

and  with  a  mighty  war  shout    She  first  took  era,  was  a  native  of  Egypt    He  is  chiefiy  known 

part  in  the  discussions  of  the  gods,  as  an  oppo-  to  us  as  the  author  of  the  Deipno^aphUta^  a  vo- 

nent  of  the  savage  Ares.    She  gave  counsel  to  luminous  work  of  imaginary  table  talk,  on  al- 

her  father  against  the  giants,  and  herself  slew  most  every  conceivable  subject,  especially  sas- 

Pallas  and  £nceladua,.the  latter  of  whom  she  tronomy,  between  certain  learned  men  while 

buried  beneath  l^e  island  of  Sicily.    She  was  ei\joying  themselves,  as  it  were,  at  supper  in 

the  patron  of  heroism  among  men,  and  armed  the  house  of  an  imaginary  Roman  named  Lau- 

with  her  sgis,  aided  her  loved  Greeks  in  the  rentius,  with  Ghilen  the  physician,  and  Ulpian  the 

Trojan  war.    As  a  protectress  of  the  arts  of  jurist,  among  the  guests.    It  consisted  of  15 

peace,  she  appears  as  a  maiden,  in  many  re-  books,  but  only  the  1st  and  2d,  and  part  of  the 

spects  resembling  a  princely  daughter  of  the  8d,  11th,  and  15th,  are  now  extant  in  an  epitome, 

early  heroic  period.    She  bears  in  her  hand  the  of  which  we  know  neither  the  date  nor  the  au- 

apool,  the  spindle,  and  the  needle,  and  is  said  to'  thor.    Notwithstanding  its  many  literary  and 

have  invented  and  excelled  in  every  kind  of  artistic  defects,  the  great  mass  of  informa- 

work  proper  to  women.    She  also  extended  Uon  which  it  contains,  and  the  light  which  it 

her  active  and  original  genius  over  the  employ-  throws  on  the  manners  of  the  ancients,  will 
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ever  canse  the  Deipnowphutm  to  be  prized  by  aboye  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Grouped 
the  scholar  and  the  antiquary.  The  best  edi*  near  it  are  several  smaller  elevations,  with  val- 
tion  of  this  work  is  that  of  Dindorf,  in  8  vols.,  lejs  between.  North-west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a 
8vo,  Leipsic,  1827.  An  English  version  of  it  moderate  height  on  which  stands  the  temple  of 
will  be  found  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  which  Theseas.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  north- 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  faithfhL  west  angle,  is  the  Areopagus ;  and  over  against 

ATHENAGORAS,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  the  Areopagus  is  the  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  with  the 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  flour-  hill  of  the  Nymphs  a  little  north,  and  the  mu- 
lshed probably  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  seum,  or  hill  of  the  Muses,  at  a  short  distance 
and  his  successor.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  na-  to  the  south.  North-east  of  the  city  rises  the 
tive  of  Athens,  and  first  master  of  the  catecheti-  conical  hill  of  Lycabettus,  forming  a  remark- 
cal  school  at  Alexandria.  His  conversion  was  able  object  in  the  landscape.  The  plain  itself, 
brought  about  as  follows .  Intending  to  write  in  which  the  city  stands,  is  boundea  on  the  N« 
against  the  Christians,  he  applied  himself  to  the  by  Mt  Fames,  which  separates  it  from  BoBotia^ 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  soon  becoming  on  the  N.  E.  by  Mt  Pentelicus,  on  the  B.  E.  by 
convinced  of  their  truth,  he  abjured  Paganism,  Mt.  Hjrmettus,  which  descends  to  the  sea.  on 
and  embraced  the  rdigion  which  he  had  pur-  the  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Saronic  gol^  and  on 
posed  to  assail.  He  afterward  addressed  an  the  N.  W.  by  Mt.  ^Egaleos. — ^No  doubt  a  strong- 
apology  to  one  of  the  emperors  in  behalf  of  the  hold  on  the  rock,  afterward  called  the  Acropo- 
Christians,  in  which  he  refuted  the  charges  of  lis,  was  the  germ  of  the  city  of  Athens.  Many 
atheism,  profligacy,  and  cannibalism,  that  had  ancient  cities,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  other 
been  advanced  against  tliem.  He  also  wrote  a  parts  of  the  eastern  world,  may  oe  traced  to  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur-  similar  origin.  They  are  built  at  some  distance 
rection,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  presumptive  from  the  shore,  that  they  may  be  out  of  the 
arguments  against  it  are  inconclusive.  These  reach  of  pirates;  and  on  or  around  a  rocky 
works  of  Athenagoras  are  still  extant.  Their  height,  that  the  inhabitants  may  have  a  place  of 
style  is  Attic  and  elegant.  The  best  edition  is  refuge  against  the  attacks  of  marauders  by 
that  of  the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1742.  land.    The  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  the  Acrop- 

ATHENAS,  Pierre  Loms,  a  French  agricul-*~^lis  of  Corinth,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 

tnrist,  born  at  Paris,  February  8,  1752,  died  specimens  of  this  manner  of  city  building. — 

March  11, 1829.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Buffon  and  Probably  the  flrst  settlement  was  made  by  some 

Daabenton.     In  1786  he  settled  at  Nantes,  chieftain  who  fortified  himself  on  the  summit, 

where  he  remained  until  his  death.    He  revo-  and  whose  followers,  with  an  agricultural  pop- 

lutionized  the  agriculture  of  the  department  ulation,  occupied  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the 

Loire  Inf^rienre,  naturalized  there  the  Guinea  foot  of  the  hilL    By  degrees,  a  community  was 

grass,  invented  a  plough  which  brought  him  formed,  not  unlike  the  baronial  establishments 

the  gold  medal  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  be-  of  the  middle  ages.    But  all  the  details  of  the 

side  other  services  to  rural  economy.  origin  and  growth  of  Athens  are  lost  in  the 

ATHENION,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the  darkness  of  an  unfathomable  antiquity.    Nu- 

ohiefs  in  the  servile  war  of  Sicily  under  Salvius.  merous  legends,  however,  having  a  basis  in  his- 

He  aflirmed  that  the  gods  had  commissioned  torical  truth,  gathered  in  the  course  of  ages 

him  to  deliver  Sicily.    Salvius,  becoming  jeal-  around  the  Acropolis,  and  were  embodied  in'  the 

ous  of  him,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  he  was  poetical  literature,  and  in  the  works  of  art,  the 

released  previous  to  the  indecisive  battle  with  renown  of  which  has  filled  the  world. — Ac- 

Lucullus.    He  was  finally  defeated  and  killed  cording  to  these  legends,  Cecrops,  sometimes  rep- 

by  the  Roman  consul,  M.  Aquillius,  101  B.  C.  resent^  as  an  Egyptian  settler,  sometimes  as 

ATHENS.    In  the  history  of  civilization,  an  autochthonous  Pelasgian  hero,  first  took  pos- 

Athens   stands   preeminent    in   the   variety,  session  of  the  rock,  which  from  him  was  called 

and  splendor,  and  permanency  of  her  con-  Cecropia.    He  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  16 

tributions  to  the  progress  of  humanity.     The  kings,  bearing  the  names  of  Oranaus,  Amphicty- 

great  names  that  adorn  her  history,  whether  on/Erichthonius,  Pandion,  Erechtheus,  Oecrops 

native  or  adopted,  surpass  in  number  and  bril-  II.,  Pandion  II.,  ^g»us,  Theseus,  Menestheus, 

liancy  those  which  have  graced  the  annals  of  Demophon,  Oxyntes,  Aphidas,  Thymoetes,  Me- 

any  other  city.    In  statesmanship  and  war,  in  lanthus,  and  Oodrus.    In  the  reign  of  the  seo- 

arts  and  eloquence,  in  practical  stdll  and  chas-  oud  or  third  king,  the  city  is  said  to  have  re- 

tened  taste,  Athens  still  stands  unrivalled  among  ceived  its  name  from  the  protecting  goddess 

the  cities  of  the  European  world. — Athens  was  Athena — the  name  which  it  has  never  ceased  to 

anciently  the  principal  city  of  Attica,  and  is  bear  to  the  present  day.    Erechtheus  is  said  to 

now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hellas.    It  have  built  a  temple  to  Athena  on  the  Acropolis, 

is  situated  in  lat.  87°  56'  N.  long.  23°  38'  E.,  where  he  placed  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  made 

in  the  plain  of  Attica,  about  4  miles  from  the  of  olive-wood — ^the  ancient  Athena  Polias — and 

east  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  4|  miles  .where  he  was  himself  buried.   Homer  speaks  of 

from  the  port  town  of  Pirieus.    It  was  built  the  house  ofErechtheus  and  the  temple  of  Athena 

round  a  central  rocky  height,  cdled  the  Acrop-  (II.  ii.  546).   The  temple  was  called,  from  this  le- 

olis.    This  is  an  elevation  about  300  feet  above  gend,  the  Erechtlieum ;  and  the  name  isperpetu- 

the  average  level  of  the  town,  and  600  feet  ated  in  the  Erechtheum  of  Pericles,  the  ruins  of 
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wbich  form  a  conspionons  object  on  the  Acropo-  been,  in  its  earliest  constitution,  the  representa- 
lis.  Theseus  is,  however,  the  favorite  among  tion  of  the  Homeric  Baule^  and  until  the  time 
the  legendary  kings  of  Athens.  He  is  said  to  of  Solon,  was  called  amply  the  Boule,  or  sen- 
have  united  the  12  communities,  or  cities,  into  ate.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  oppressions  and 
which  Attica  was  hitherto  divided,  into  one  abuses  of  the  eupatrid®  gave  rise  to  popular 
political  body,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  discontents,  and  Draco  was  appointed,  624  B. 
of  those  institutions  which,  remodelled  by  the  0.,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  written  laws.  He 
legislation  of  Solon,  and  made  stiU  -more  popu-  made  no  change  in  the  political  forms ;  but 
lar  by  the  democratic  tendencies  of  subsequent  merely  attempted  to  introduce  a  code  of  laws, 
legislation,  existed,  with  occasional  interrup-  the  unwise  severity  of  which  made  it  impossi- 
tions,  through  the  entire  historical  existence  of  ble  to  execute  them.  Twelve  years  after  Dra- 
ancient  Athens.  The  memory  of  Theseus  was  co's  legislation,  Gylon,  a  distinguished  and  am- 
perpetuated  in  after  ages  by  the  beautiful  tem-  bitious  member  of  the  eupatrid  order,  attempt- 
pie  which  bears  the  name  of  Theseum,  and  ed  to  usurp  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and 
which  still,  stands,  in  better  preservation  than  occupied  the  Acropolis  with  a  strong  body  of 
any  other  building  of  the  ancient  city.  Menes-  his  partisans ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed .  Oylon 
theus  led  the  50  dark  ships  of  the  Athenians  in  escaped,  and  his  partisans,  who  had  taken  refuge, 
the  Trojan  war,  and  is  pronounced  by  Homer  some  at  tlie  altar  of  Athena,  others  at  the  altar 
the  first  of  warriors,  except  Nestor.  The  17th  of  the  Eumenides,  were  put  to  death  by  the  di- 
and  last  king  of  Athens  was  Codrus,  who  sacri-  rection  of  Megacles,  the  representative  of  the 
ficed  himself  for  his  country  in  a  war  with  the  house  of  the  Alcm»onid86.  This  act  was  sup- 
Peloponnesian  invaders,  who,  according  to  an  posed  to  have  brought  upon  that  illustrious  race 
oracle,  were  to  be  victorious  if  they  did  not  slay  the  curse  of  the  gods,  and  they  were  expelled 
the  king  of  the  Athenians.  After  him,  no  one,  from  the  city  in  597  B.  0.  Epimenides,  the 
so  the  legend  says,  was  permitted  to  bear  the  Cretan  sage,  was  invited  to  purify  the  city  from 
title  of  kiug.  His  son,  Medon,  succeeded  him  the  pollution  of  sacrilege  by  expiatory  rites, 
under  the  name  of  archon,  or  ruler,  holding  the  His  visit  is  placed  in  596  B.  0. — ^The  glory  of 
office,  however,  upon  the  hereditary  principle.  Athens  as  a  political  commonwealth  dates  from 
and  for  life.  A  line  of  life  archons  continued  the  age  of  Solon,  who  was  bom  about  688  B. 
to  rule  through  12  reigns,  Alcmcson  being  the  C,  of  the  most  illustrious  descent  in  Athens, 
last.  During  the  government  of  his  predeces-  since  Codrus,  the  patriot  king,  was  his  ances- 
sor,  J^hylus,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  an-  tor.  The  virtues  of  his  character,  and  his  in- 
cestor  of  the  poet  uEschylus,  commenced  the  tellectual  endowments  and  high  culture,  corre- 
ora  of  the  Olympic  games,  celebrated  at  inter-  sponded  to  the  greatness  of  his  birth.  In  600 
vals  of  4  years,  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and  afford-  B.  C,  he  reconquered  Salamis  by  driving  the 
ing  a  convenient  period  for  the  computation  of  Megarians  out  of  the  island.  Afterward,  beinff 
cl^onology.  This  date — ^the  earliest  fixed  point  sent  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  he  maintained 
in  Greek  chronology — has  been  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  oracle  against  the 
established  at  776  B.  C. — After  Alcmsaon,  the  Amphiesians  of  Oirra.  At  Athens,  the  citizens 
time  of  the  archonship  was  changed  to  the  term  were  divided  into  violent  parties,  and  the  lower 
of  10  years,  and  a  series  of  7  decennial  archons  classes  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  pover- 
carried  on  the  government  until  683  B.  C,  ty.  Many  of  them  were  reduced  to  slavery,  or 
when  a  further  change  was  made,  and  the  office  sold  to  pay  their  patrician  creditors,  and  there 
was  made  annual,  its  various  functions  distribu-  was  imminent  danger  of  insurrection  and  civil 
ted  among  9  colleagues,  and  the  right  of  elec*  war.  Solon  was  chosen  archon  in  594  B.  C, 
tion  extended  to  tiie  entire  class  of  the  eupa-  with  unlimited  powers  to  make  any  changes  in 
tridffi,  or  nobles.  One  of  these — ^the  head  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  which  might  ap- 
the  coUege — ^bore  the  title  of  the  archon^  and  pear  to  him  necessary  for  the  public  good.  He 
wasde^gnated  as  the  eponymus — ^a  magistrate  in  devoted  himself  to  this  august  task  with  all  the 
whose  name  tiie  transactions  of  the  year  were  force  and  sagacity  of  his  vast  intellect,  and  with 
dated,  and  recorded.  The  office  of  archon  a  disinterested  devotion  to  the  highest  good  of 
lasted  until  long  after  the  independent  political  his  country,  rarely  equalled  in  me  history  of 
existence  of  Athens  and  Greece  had  come  to  an  man.  His  political  labors  have  exercised  a 
end,  and  was  sometimes  held  by  distinguished  wider  and  a  deeper  influence  upon  the  govem- 
Bomans,  on  whom  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi-  ments  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  than  those 
zenship  had  been  conferr^. — ^There  is  no  com-  of  any  other  legislator.  His  first  act  was  a 
plete  list  of  the  annual  archons  preserved.  Be-  measure  of  relief  for  the  oppressed  classes, 
tween  684  B.  0.  and  292  B.  C, — ^that  is,  from  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  modem  bankmpt 
Creon,  the  first  annual  archon,  to  Philippua,  the  law.  He  then  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitu- 
last  recorded  name,  there  ^ould  be  892  eponymio  tion,  establishing  and  defining  the  limits,  condi- 
names;  out  of  these,  however,  only  about  286  are  tions,  and  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  legisla- 
knowiu  Between  485  B.  0.  and  294  B.  C,  the  tive,  judicial,  and  executive  bodies  in  the  state, 
list  is  unbroken. — ^The  only  important  political  Heretofore,  the  principle  of  birth  constituted 
body  existing  at  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  first  the  title  to  political  power ;  he  changed  it  from 
appointment  of  life  archons,  was  the  senate  or  birth  to  property ;  from  an  oligarchical,  to  a 
council  of  Areopagus,  whidi  appears  to  have  timocratical  system.     This  was  a  long  step 
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toward  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  con-  10  years  passed  in  exile.  His  power  descend- 
stitation,  and  was  so  generally  acknowledged  ed  to  his  2  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchns, 
by  Athenian  statesmen  of  subsequent  ages,  uat  who  carried  on  tlie  government  in  accordance 
they  habitually  spoke  of  Solon  as  the  founder  with  the  same  principles  as  their  father,  llieir 
of  the  democracy.  He  divided  the  citizens  into  government  was  overthrown  by  the  conspiracy 
4  classes,  according  to  property :  1.  The  Pente-  of  Harmodius,  and  Aristogiton.  Hipparchns 
coswmedimni,  or  Siose  wnose  annual  revenue  was  slain  514  B.  C,  and  Hippias,  escaping 
was  equal  to  500  medimni  of  com  and  upward,  death,  became  a  suspicious  tyrant^  and  at  length 
2.  The  Bippeis^  or  knights,  whose  mcome  was  compelled  to  quit  Athens,  510  B.  C.  He 
ranged  between  800  and  500  medimni,  and  who  sailed  to  Asia.  The  memory  of  the  tyranni- 
were  sufficiently  wealthy  to  furnish  a  war-horse,  cides  was  cherished  with  extraordinary  fond- 
8.  The  Zeugita^  whose  income  ranged  between  ness  by  the  Athenians,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
200  and  800  medimni,  and  who  were  able  to  famous  drinking  song — 
keep  a  yoke  of  oxen.  4.  The  I%etei.  whose  in-  .  _.,  v  v  t^i  i^  — ^ 
comes  fin  short  of  200  medimni.  This  4th  class  ^  '°^*  ^"^^  ru  be.r  my  .wa«U 
were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  excluded  from  and  their  statues  were  erected  near  the  ascent 
public  office,  but  they  served  as  light  troops  in  of  the  Acropolis.  Clisthenes  and  Isagoras  were 
the  army.  Only  the  first  class  were  eligible  to  now  rivals  for  power,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  higher  offices  of  the  state ;  the  2d  and  8d  Solon,  under  the  forms  of  which  Pisistratus 
classes  filled  the  inferior  offices ;  the  2d  class  and  his  sons  had  carried  on  the  government, 
served  in  the  army  as  horsemen,  and  the  8d  as  went  for  a  time  into  full  operation.  Clisthe- 
heavy-armed  foot  soldiers.  All  classes  had  the  nes,  however,  soon  found  the  necessity  of  in- 
right  of  voting  in  the  public  assembly,  which  troducing  some  popular  'changes  in  the  consti- 
elected  the  archons  and  other  magistrates.  So-  tution,  and  of  extending  the  right  of  sharing  in* 
Ion  established  another  legislative  body  called  public  affairs  to  a  larger  number  of  the  citizens, 
the  senate  or  council  of  the  Four  Hundred,  He  accordingly  reorganized  the  people  by  di- 
elected  by  the  assembly,  100  being  taken  from  viding  them  into  10  tribes,  instead  of  the  old 
each  of  tlie  4  tribes,  into  which  the  people  Ionic  4  tribes ;  and  these  10  tribes  were  local, 
were  divided  long  before  Solon.  The  court  of  and  were  subdivided  into  districts  or  town- 
the  Areopagus  was  endowed  by  Solon  with  en-  ships  called  denies  (brjfioi).  We  find  the  names 
larged  powers,  and  with  the  general  supervision  of  about  174  of  those  small  local  divisions.  It 
of  the  conduct  and  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  was  customary  to  designate  every  citizen  by 
the  institutions  of  the  state. — These  were  the  affixing  to  his  name  the  epithet  indicating  the 
principal  institutions  of  the  great  lawgiver,  deme  to  which  he  belonged.  The  senate  was 
His  laws  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and  also  changed,  and  its  powers  and  duties  greatly 
tablets,  and  preserved  first  in  the  Acropolis,  and  increased.  It  now  consisted  of  500  members, 
afterward  in  the  Prytaneum.  We  have  only  a  50  being  taken  from  each  tribe.  The  general 
few  fragments  of  the  original  enactments ;  but  control  exercised  by  the  people  over  the  affairs 
it  is  probable  that  the  leaiding  principles  of  the  of  government,  through  the  Ecclesia,  was  also 
code  were  embodied  in  the  subsequent  legisla-  greatly  enlarged.  Fixed  times  were  estab- 
tion  of  the  Boule  and  the  Ecclesia.  Having  fished  for  the  meetings  of  this  body,  to  discuss 
completed  his  legislative  labors,  Solon  bound  and  decide  their  own  affairs,  and  the  powers  of 
his  countrymen  to  abide  by  his  enactments  for  the  archons  were  reduced  in  proportion.  The 
10  years,  and  left  his  country  immediately  for  judicial  powers  of  the  people  were  ascertained 
foreign  travel.  During  his  absence.  Pisistra-  by  the  establishment  of  the  Hellastic  courts,  of 
tus,  his  kinsman,  availed  himself  of  tne  dissen-  which  10  were  organized,  either  by  Clisthenes, 
sions  which  broke  out  anew,  to  make  himself  or  soon  after  his  time.  The  new  arrangement 
master  of  Athens,  and  on  his  return,  the  of  the  tribes  led  to  a  new  arran^ment  of  the 
schemes  of  the  aspiring  citizen  had  been  already  military  service,  the  administration  of  which 
carried  so  far,  that  even  Solon^s  influence  was  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  10  ^nerals,  one  be- 
insufficient  to  thwart  them.  Pisistratus  seized  ing  cnosen  from  each  tribe.  With  them  was  as- 
the  Acropolis  in  560  B.  0.  Solon  remained  sociat^  however,  the  polemarch,  or  8d  archon, 
unmolested  at  Athens,  and  died  soon  afterward,  who  under  the  old  constitution  held  the  exdu- 
at  the  age  of  80. — Notwithstanding  the  irregu-  sive  military  command.  The  ostracism  was 
lar  and  unconstitutional  means  by  which  Pi-  also  introduced  by  Clisthenes,  which,  notwith- 
sistratus  acquired  power,  he  made,  on  the  standing  the  vindication  of  the  institution  inge- 
whole,  a  wise  and  liberal  use  of  it.  He  adorned  niously  attempted  by  Mr.  Grote,  remains  a 
Athens  with  many  public  works ;  he  laid  the  monument  of  popular  iiyustioe. — Under  these 
foundations  of  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  institutions,  the  city  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the 
south-east  of  the  Acropolis,  the  ruins  of  which  state  of  which  it  was  the  political  head,  soon 
to  this  day  excite  the  wonder  of  the  traveller,  began  to  put  forth  the  signs  of  a  vigorous  proe- 
He  collected  a  public  library,  and  called  around  perity,  wnich  excited  the  jealousy  of  Sparta, 
him  the  most  distinguished  poets,  artists,  and  The  Spartans  made  several  attempts  to  over- 
scholars,  from  every  part  of  Greece.  He  died  throw  the  growing  democracy.  Their  first  plan 
627  B.  C,  having  administered  the  govern-  was  to  establish  Isagoras,  die  rival  of  Clisthe- 
ment  for  about  83  years,  with  the  exception  of  nee^  as  tyrant  of  A&ens ;   but  the  expedition 
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86t  on  foot  to  aoomplish  this  purpose  failed  volt.  The  first  expedition  failed  miserablj,  the 
through  the  dissensions  of  the  2  Spartan  kings  Persian  fleet  having  been  wrecked  in  attempt- 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Athenians  took  advan-  ing  to  double  the  promontory  of  Athos,  and  the 
tage  of  their  retreat  to  conquer  the  Ghalcidians,  army  of  Mardonius  being  defeated  with  great 
in  EuboBa,  and  to  divide  the  conquered  lands  slaughter  by  the  Brygians  in  Macedonia,  492 
among  the  needy  classes  of  tiieir  own  citizens.  B.  0.  Darius  was  not  turned  from  his  purpose 
The  Spartans  now  made  another  attempt  by  by  this  disastrous  result  In  490  B.  0.,  he  haa  as- 
organizing  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  ex-  sembled  a  vast  army  and  a  fleet  of  600  galleys, 
iled  Hippias ; — ^the  commencement  of  that  se-  Datis  and  Artaphemes  were  placed  in  com- 
ries  of  events  which  resulted  in  the  Persian  in-  mand,  with  orders  to  subdue  all  Greece,  and 
vasions  of  Greece.  Tiie  history  of  the  Greek  especially  to  bum  the  cities  of  £retria  and 
colonies  belongs  to  another  place.  We  must  Athens,  and  to  bring  their  inhabitants  to  Per- 
content  ourselves  here  wiUi  2  or  8  remarks,  sia,  as  slaves.  They  made  directly  across  the 
At  an  early  period,  the  stream  of  emigration  set  j£g8Ban  for  Eubosa.  Eretria  defended  herself 
eastward,  and  the  fertile  region  of  Asia  Minor  for  6  days,  but  on  the  7th  was  betrayed  by  2  of 
was  occupied  by  a  line  of  colonial  settlements,  the  citizens.  From  Eretria,  Datis  proceeded 
along  the  southern  and  western  coasts,  includ-  under  the  guidance  of  Hippias,  who  nad  joined 
ing  the  adjacent  islands.  The  northern  line  of  the  army,  to  land  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  in 
settlements  were  those  of  the  iEolian  race,  the  the  expectation  of  speedily  accomplishing  the 
central  of  the  Ionian,  and  the  southernmost,  destruction  of  Athens.  Among  the  10  generals 
the  Dorian.  These  Greek- Asiatic  states  soon  of  this  year  at  Athens,  were  the  illustrious  citi- 
rose  to  a  high  degree  of  external  prosperity  and  zens,  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides. 
intellectual  culture.  The  art  of  poetry  espe-  As  soon  as  the  fall  of  Eretria  was  known,  a 
cioUy  flourished  in  those  happy  regions,  witii  messenger,  Phidippide^  was  sent  to  Sparta  to 
great  luxuriance,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  not  ask  for  aid,  and  a  military  force  was  marched 
to  mention  the  Lesbian  Sappho,  and  the  Ionic  over  to  Marathon,  about  28  miles  distant,  on  the 
'  successors  of  the  bard  of  Chios,  stand  at  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica.  The  Spartans  did  not 
head  of  European  literary  culture,  and  have  start  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  being 
never  been  surpassed,  if  they  have  ever  been  detained  at  home  several  days  by  a  supersti- 
equalled,  in  the  department  of  the  art  to  which  tious  scruple  which  forbade  them  to  commence 
they  belong.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  natu-  a  march  before  the  full  moon ;  but  the  little 
rally  were  brought  into  contact,  friendly  or  hos-  town  of  Platroa  sent  its  whole  military  force, 
tile,  with  the  Asiatic  monarchies  in  their  neigh-  consisting  of  1,000  heavy-armed  men,  being 
borhood — the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  moved  thereto  by  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
and  especially  the  Lydians.  Under  the  reign  of  aid  extended  by  Athens  in  a  former  period  of 
Ororaus,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  B.  distress.  The  generals  were  divided  in  opinion 
0.,  the  Greelcs  of  Asia  Minor  were  reduced  to  as  to  the  expediency  of  immediately  attacking 
subjection,  and  his  capital,  Sardis,  became  the  the  formidable  host  of  the  Persians ;  but  Mil- 
centre  of  wealth  and  refinement,  and  the  resort  tiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides  warmly 
of  sages  and  poets  from  the  Hellenic  world,  urged  the  attack,  and  infiuenced  Callimachus, 
The  Persian  empire  owed  its  rise  to  power  to  the  polemarch,  who  had  the  casting  vote,  to 
the  genius  of  Cyrus,  who  conquered  the  Medes  give  it  in  favor  of  battle.  Fortunate  for  the 
and  the  Lydians,  and  joined  the  Greek  cities  of  history  of  the  world,  that  manly  counsels  pre- 
Asia.    Cyrus  died  529  B.  0.,  leaving  his  em-  vwled.    We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  incidents 

Eire  to  his  son  Cambyses.    His  successor  was  of  the  momentous  conflict ;  they  are  among  the 

Darius,  who  ascended  the  Persian  throne  621  conmionplaces  of  history.    The  Persians  were 

B.  C.    About  the  year  500  B.  C,  serious  diffi-  defeated  and'  driven  into  the  sea.     The  poet 

culties  commenced  between  the  Ionian  cities  .dSschylus  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day. 

and  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  aid  of  the  Those  who  fell  were  buried  on  the  spot ;   a 

Greeks  at  home  was  invoked.    The  Athenians  mound  was  raised  over  their  remains ;   their 

showed  a  ready  sympathy  with  their  Ionian  names  were  recorded  on  10  columns,  one  for  the 

kinsmen,  and  were  incensed  at  the  imperious  dead  of  each  tribe ;  they  were  celebrated  in 

orders  of  the  Persian  satrap,  Artaphernes,  that  fiong  as  the  champions  of  Hellas : 

they  should  recall  Hippias.     An  Athenian  fleet  At  Marathon  for  Greece  thft  Athenians  Ibnffht, 

was  sent  across  the  Mgaan ;  a  sudden  march         ^^^  ^©^  *^®  ^^^^  Medians'  power  they  brought 

was  made  upon  Sardis,  and  the  city  was  burned.  The  columns  have  vanished,  but  the  verses  of 

The  Ionian  revolt  soon  after  this  event  reached  Simonides  remain ;  and  the  mound  still  stands 

its  height,  and  Darius  made  vigorous  prepara-  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  an  object  of  death- 

tions  to  suppress  it,  and  to  punish  the  AtJieni-  less  interest  to  the  traveller.    Miltiades  was 

ans  who  had  so  readily  aided  the  insurgents,  honored  with  a  separate  monument,  and  his 

and  whose  name  he  appears  never  before  to  figure  stood  foremost .  in  the  picture  of  tlie 

have  heard.    The  fall  of  Miletus,  495  B.  C,  battle  with  which  the  Poihile  was  adorned, 

was  followed  speedily  by  the  subjugation  of  all  Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  of  the  Persians 

Ionia.    Preparations  were  now  made  to  punish  to  subjugate  Greece.    In  tlie  Saronic  gulf,  about 

the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  for  12  miles  west  from  the  coast  of  Attica,  lies  the 

the  part  they  had  taken  in  supporting  the  re-  picturesque  and  hilly  island  of  .£gina.    In  an- 
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cient  times  it  was  rich,  popalous,  and  flourish-  arriying  at  Athens,  took  up  their  position  on 
ing,  and  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Athena,  hj  the  Areopagus,  which  is  separated  from  the 
reason  of  its  extensive  commerce.  The  inhale-  north-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis  only  by  a 
itants  were  of  Dorian  descent^  and  this  oircnm-  narrow  volley,  and  assailed  the  wooden  ram 
stance  probably  added  bitterness  to  the  ancient  parts  with  buroinff  arrows ;  but  this  fidled  to 
fend.  .^Egina  was  one  of  the  states  that  sub-  bring  the  intrepid  defenders  to  terms.  At 
xnitted  to  the  demands  of  Persia,  by  the  sym-  length  they  gained  the  summit  by  climbing 
bolical  act  of  giving  earth  and  water  to  his  the  steep  rock  on  the  northern  aide,  near 
envoys.  They  were  complained  of  to  the  Spar-  the  cave  of  Aglanros ;  the  temples  and  other 
tans  and  the  Athenians  for  this  desertion.  Oleo-  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  pillaged  and 
menes,  the  Spartan  king,  was  dispatched  with  burned,  and  the  defender  slain.  The  Persian 
orders  to  arrest  the  leaders.  He  was  prevented  fleet,  about  the  same  time,  reached  the  bay 
from  executiog  the  order  by  the  intrigues  of  his  of  Phalerum.  By  the  influence  of  Themis- 
associate,  Demaratus ;  but,  having  caused  Dem-  tocles,  the  Greek  fleet  awidted  them  at  S^a- 
aratns  to  be  deposed,  he  succeeded  in  a  second  mis ;  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Per- 
attempt,  and  placed  10  of  the  leading  citizens  sians  were  disastrously  routed,  40  ships  being 
of  ^gina  as  hostages  at  Athens.  After  the  lost  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  200  on  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  iEginetans  endeavored  part  of  the  Persians.  We  have  a  brilliant  de- 
to  recover  these  hostages,  but  without  success,  scription  of  this  battle  in  the  ** Persians^*  of 
and  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  two  ^schylus,  who  fought  here  as  well  as  at 
states.  Iliemistocles  made  this  the  occasion  Marathon.  Xerxes  immediately  began  his 
for  urging  upon  his  countrjrmen  the  importance  homeward  march,  leaving  Mardonius  to  prose* 
of  building  a  fleet,  as  the  only  means  of  coping  cute  the  war  in  the  following  spring.  The 
wiUi  their  adversary,  and  with  the  sagacious  Athenians  returned  to  the  city,  and  at  once 
view  of  meeting  the  Persians  on  the  sea,  who  commenced  rebuilding  it.  They  rejected  the 
were  already  making  large  preparations  for  tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  commander,  who 
another  invasion  of  Greece.  Two  hundred  hoped  to  detach  them  from  the  Hellenic  alii- 
triremes  were  accordingly  built.  It  was  not  ance.  He  again  took  possession  of  the  city  in 
until  10  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  that  the  summer  of  479  B.  0.  The  Spartans,  who 
the  Persians  completed  their  preparations,  had  been  selfish  and  lukewarm,  were  now 
They  were  made  on  the  most  formidable  scale,  thoroughly  roused  to  their  danger,  and  hurried 
In  480  B.  G.,  Xerxes,  with  his  innumerable  a  large  army  to  the  frontiers,  and  Mardonius 
hosts,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  commenced  retreated  into  Boeotia.  The  battle  of  PlatSBa. 
his  southward  march  through  Thrace,  his  fleet  and  the  death  of  Mardonius,  put  an  end  to  all 
moving  along  the  coast,  in  concert  with  the  fbrther  danger  for  the  present.  The  bravery 
army.  The  battle  of  Thermopylso  was  fought,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians  during 
and  the  pass,  after  a.  desperate  resistance,  these  severe  struggles,  justly  gave  them  a  most 
forced.  A  second  time  the  genius  of  Simon-  commanding  position  among  the  Greek  states, 
ides  commemorated,  in  a  few  pregnant  and  and  laid  uie  foundation  of  the  hegemo- 
immortal  verses,  the  exploits  of  Hellenic  valor;  ny,  or  headship,  which  they  exercised^  during 
but  now  it  was  the  Spartans  who  were  the  sub-  the  interval  between  the  Persian  invasion  and 
ject  of  his  mighty  line :  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Many  of  the  Greek  states 
Btranmr,  tho  tidiii)(8  to  the  spartaiu  tell,  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  iBgeoaa, 
That  here,  obeying  thetr  oommandB,  we  feiL  formed  a  league  for  the  commou  defence,  and 

The  Persian  fleet  suffered  the  loss  of  400  ships  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  Athens,  by 
by  a  terrible  hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Pelion;  agreeing  to  pay  a  contribution  of  money  or 
and,  soon  afterward,  they  encountered  the  fillips,  she  undertfdcing  the  duty  of  protecting 
Greek  fleet  near  Artemisium,  and,  though  the  them,  by  her  powerful  fleet,  against  the  barba- 
victory  was  not  clearly  decided,  suffered  se-  rians.  This  was  called  the  confederacy  of 
verely  in  the  encounter.  After  the  battle,  the  Delos^  because  l^e  contributions  were  to  be  de- 
Greek  fleet  withdrew  through  the  strait  of  posited  there,  under  the  charge  of  certain  oflOi- 
Euboea,  sailed  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  cers  called  Hellenotami».  The  contributions 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  eastern  side  of  were  at  first  assessed  by  Aristides,  whose  repn- 
the  island  of  Salamis.  The  army  of  Xerxes,  tation  for  justice  commanded  the  confidence  of 
mean  time,  was  rapidly  marching  upon  soudiem  all.  In  470  B.  0.  the  island  of  Scyros  was  con- 
Greece,  and  would  reach  Attica  in  a  few  days,  quered  and  colonized  by  Cimon,  and  the  bones 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  warned  the  Athenians  of  Theseus  carried  thence  to  Athens,  by  com- 
to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  second  re-  mand  of  an  oracle.  They  were  placed,  with 
spouse  intimated  that  the  wooden  walls  would  solemn  ceremonies,  in  the  consecrated  precincts 
shelter  them  when  all  was  lost.  The  Athenians  of  the  Theseum,  a  temple  erected  in  honor  of 
removed  their  women  and  children  to  Salamis,  the  national  hero,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the 
iEgina,  and  Troezen,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  re- 
Saronio  gulf^  and  made  vigorous  preparations  building  of  Athens  on  a  larffor  scale,  and  with 
to  meet  the  shock  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Some,  stronger  defences,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
however,  took  refage  behind  the  wooden  barri-  u£ginetans  and  the  Spartans,  and  attempts 
cade  of  the  Acropolis.    The  Persian  host,  on  were  made  to  interfere.   These  were  fhistrated 
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hy  the  polioy  of  Themistodes.  The  oitj  was  He  was  the  most  eloquent  in  public  debate :  the 
saiToanded  hj  massiye  walls,  the  fleet  was  in-  most  accomplished  in  literary  and  philosophical 
creased,  the  harbors  of  Ursens  and  Munychla  acquirements;  the  most  far-seeing  and  profoond 
were  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  vast  ruins  of  all  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  He  oom- 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  The  walls  of  manded  several  military  expeditions,  and  ex- 
Athens,  indosing  the  Asty,  or  town  proper,  in-  hibited  the  qualities  of  a  consummate  generaL 
eluded  the  Museum,  the  Pnyx,  the  Areopagus,  He  had  a  handsome  and  dignified  person,  a 
the  Acropolis,  extended  nor&-east  nearly  to  the  sweet  and  powerful  voice,  and  a  most  persuasive 
foot  of  Lycabettns,  probably  crossed  the  Ilissus,  manner.  Aristophanes  says,  *'  he  thundered 
endoscd  the  Stadium,  recrossed  the  Ilissus  at  a  and  lightened  and  stirred  up  all  Greece."  Of 
point  south  of  the  Acropolis,  and  then  ran  his  eloquence,  only  a  few  sentences,  quoted  by 
west  of  the  hills  above  mentioned.  There  is,  Plutarcn,  remain,  if  we  except  the  speeches  re- 
however,  a  difference  of  opinion  among  anti-  corded  in  Thucydides,  which  do  not  purport  to 
quaries  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  walls,  be  literally  such  as  he  delivered  them.  The 
and  their  extent,  but  as  no  trace  of  them  now  best  character  of  this  great  man  is  the  one 
remains,  the  only  mode  of  coming  to  a  probable  drawn  briefly  and  tersely  by  Thucydides.  ^*  The 
conclusion  is  by  carefully  studying  the  topograph-  cause  of  his  influence,"  says  that  great  writer, 
ical  hints  of  the  ancient  authors.  The  line  above  *^  was  that,  powerM  in  dignity  of  character  and 
indicated  seems  to  answer  best  all  the  condi-  wisdom,  and  having  conspicuously  shown  him- 
tions  of  the  problem.  Forchhammer^  the  eminent  self  the  most  incorruptible  of  men,  he  curbed 
German,  and  Ool.  Leake,  the  admirable  author  the  people  freely,  and  led  them  instead  of 
of  tbe  topography  of  Athens,  are  the  principal  being  led  by  them.  For  he  did  not  speak  to 
modem  au&orities.  Ool.  Leake  gives  the  walk  a  their  present  favor,  endeavoring  to  gain  power 
leas  extent,  especially  on  the  southern  side,  but  by  unbecoming  means,  but  dared  to  brave  their 
the  views  of  Forchhammer  have  been  gener-  anger  while  holding  fast  to  his  own  dignity  and 
flUy  acquiesced  in.  Among  the  ancients,  the  honor.  The  constitution  was  a  democracy  in 
most  exact  description  of  the  walls,  as  they  word ;  but  in  fact  it  was  the  government  of 
stood  at  the  opening  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  most  distinguished  citizen."  With  slight 
is  that  given  by  Thucydides  Hib.  ii.  18).  The  interruptions,  the  administration  of  Pericles,  as 
bug  Wfiols,  connecting  the  city  with  Piredus  we  may  call  it,  lasted  from  469  to  429  B.  0. — 
and  Phiderum,  were  commenced  in  407  B.  0.  the  long  period  of  40  years.  The  government 
and  completed  in  the  following  year,  the  object  was  carried  on  through  the  usual  agencies, 
being  to  surround  the  port,  town,  and  the  city  Pericles  held  no  permanent  office,  though  he 
with  an  unbroken  series  of  fortifications.  At  a  was  often  appointed  to  places  of  trust  and  hon- 
later  period,  an  intermediate  wall,  parallel  to  or  by  the  popular  vote;  He  maintained  hia 
the  northern  or  Pineic  wall,  at  the  distance  of  lofty  station  solely  by  the  force  of  character, 
550  feetj  was  buUt^  under  the  direction  of  Peri-  and  by  extraordinary  ability.  In  his  time, 
des,  and  the  southern,  or  Phaleric  wall,  seems  every  branch  of  literature  flourished.  The 
to  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  A  car-  great  names  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripidefl^ 
riage  road  from  Pir»us  to  Athens  was  con-  Aristophanes,  in  dramatic  poetry^  of  Phidias 
structed  between  the  long,  or  parallel  walls,  and  his  school  in  plastic  art;  of  Anaxagorasand 
and  houses  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  spaces  Socrates  in  philosophy,  «re  connected  with  this 
at  the  mdes.  The  lengUi  of  tbe  wall  surround-  period.  The  treasury  of  Delos  was  removed  to 
ing  the  city  was  about  8  miles,  the  Pirsaic  and  Athens,  the  amount  of  contributions  increased 
Munychian  walls  about  as  much  more,  and  the  beyond  the  assessment  of  Aristides,  and  the 
long  walls  about  4|.  Ooninderable  uncertainty  Atiiieniana,  having  assumed  the  protection  of 
exists  as  to  the  number,  position,  and  names  of  the  confederacy,  assumed  also  the  right  of  using 
the  city  gates.  The  names  of  11  have  the  fhnds  for  any  purpose  they  pleased.  The 
been  preserved,  and  the  situation  of  some  policy  of  Perides  was  to  make  Athens  not  only 
of  them  has  been  made  out  with  a  good  de-  the  political  head  of  the  states,  but  the  centre 
gree  of  probability.  The  gates  mentioned  are  of  art  and  literature— the  school  of  civilization, 
the  Dipylum,  the  Sacred  ^ate,  the  Pirssic  gate.  Public  buildings  of  extraordinuy  splendor 
the  Melitian  gate,  the  Itonian  gate,  the  gate  of  were  erected  by  the  ablest  architects.  The 
Diochares,  the  Diomeian  gate,  the  Herian  gate,  temple  of  Theseus  was  already  completed,  the 
the  Achamian  gate,  the  Equestrian  gate,  or  the  exquisite  little  temple  of  the  Wingless  Yictoiy, 
gate  of  Mggdna,  The  first  4  were  on  the  west-  on  the  right  of  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis, 
em  side  of  the  city ;  the  Itonian  on  the  south-  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Ounon. 
em;  the  gate  of  Diochares,  and  the  Diomeian,  The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  begun 
on  the  eastern ;  and  the  3  last  mentioned  in  the  by  the  PisistratidsB,  had  been  neglected,  and 
list  on  the  northern  side. — The  progress  of  was  not  yet  finished.  The  great  strao- 
Athens  in  letters  and  arts,  in  the  peri^  of  her  tures  of  the  Peridean  age  were,  the  Odeum, 
hegemony,  was  wonderful ;  but  the  most  bril-  finished  444  B.  0.,  the  Parthenon,  887  B.  0.,  the 
liant  age  of  her  brilliant  career  was  that  of  PropylsBa,  482  B.  0.,  the  Erechtheum,  which 
Pericles^  who,  bom  of  the  noblest  Athenian  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  breaking  out  of 
lineage,  and  educated  under  the  ablest  masters^  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  magnificent  sys- 
came  forward  as  a  popular  leader  in  469  B.  0.  tern  of  public  works  was  under  the  general  su- 
VOL.  n. — 18 
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perintoDdenoe  of  the  eeolptor  Fhidiat.     The  amostdtftinffmshedaepolohra,Bot8(>mQchtihat 

architects  of  the  Puihenoii  were  Ictinag  and  in  which  their  bodies  lie  bari^as  that  in  which 

Oallicratea.    Mnesiolee  was  the  builder  of  the  their  glory,  on  every  occasion  of  word  or  deed, 

Propyliea.    Plutarch  gives  an  animated  descrip*  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembraDce.   For 

tion  of  the  busy  aspect  of  the  city  while  these  of  ilinstrioos  men  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepul- 

works  were  going  on :  ^  Then  the  mechanios  chre,  signalized  not  alone  by  the  inscription  of 

were  not  wiwoat  their  share  of  the  public  the  column  in  their  native  land,  but  in  lands 

money,  nor  yet  received  it  to  maintain  them  in  not  their  own,  by  the  unwritten  memory  which 

idleness,     of  the  building  of  great  edifices  dwells  with  every  man,  of  Uie  spirit  more  than 

which  require  many  arts  and  a  long  time  to  fin-  the  deed.''    Tlie  Peloponneeian  war  broke  out 

ish  them,  they  had  equal  claims  to  be  reoom«  481  B.  0.    The  Lacediemonian  troops  ravaged 

pensed  out  of  the  treasury  with  the  marinereL  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 

soldiers,  and  garrison  trooDS,  though  they  stirred  country  crowded  into  the  city.    In  the  next 

not  fix>m  the  dtj.    For  the  different  materials,  year,  430  B.  0.,  a  second  invasion  took  place, 

such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cy-  and  the  plague,  sopowerfuUy  described  by  Tha- 

press,   furnisned  employment   to  cupenters,  cydides,  carried  off  not  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 

moulders,   braaders,   stonecutters,    golosmiths,  inhabitants,  beside  causing  the  most  frightfol 

ivory  painters^  turners,    fincy  workers,  and  demoralization.    The  children  of  Pericles  were 

other  artisans ;  thdse  employed  in  transporting  among  the  early  victims,  and  the  great  states- 

the  materials  by  sea,  such  as  merchantS|  sailors,  man  himself  was  carried  off  in  the  following 

and  pilots ;  and  those  employed  on  land,  such  year,  leaving  no  one  to  take  his  place.    *'  Those 

as    wheelwrights,    wagonersi   drivers,    rope-  who  came  after  him,"  says  Thucydidea,  '^  being 

makers,  linen-workers,    leather-cutters,   road-  more  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  each 

makers,  iron  founders,  and  every  art  and  trade  eager  to  stand  foremost  made  it  their  aim  to 

had  its  subordinates  ranged  in  proper  order,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  tne  people,  and  to  this 

execute  the  commissions,  like  soldiers  under  the  object  sacrificed  the  public  interest"    This  is 

command  of  a  generaL    Thus,  bv  the  exercise  not  the  place  to  relate  the  varying  fortunes  of 

of  these  different  trades,  was  plenty  diffhsed  this  long  and  most  disastrous  war — ^the  expedi- 

among  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition*"  tion  sent  out  by  Athens  to  Lesbos ;  to  Bphac- 

The  works  of  Phidias  are  still  the  teachers  of  teria;  16  Thrace;  the  truce  for  a  year ;  the  ban- 

the  purest  principles  of  sculpture.    The  Parthe-  iahment  of  Thucydides,  who  afterward  made  his 

non  reveals  perfections  in  artistic  skill  and  name  immortal  by  his  nistory;  the  truce  agreed 

the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles,  upon  for  50  years,  which  lasted  only  nominally 

which  have  never  been  approaehea   in  any  7  years,  and  really  hardly  one ;  the  expedition 

modem  structure.    The  buildings  of  the  Acrop-  to  Sicily,  which  commenced  with  so  much  pomp 

olU^  and  the  innumerable  other  works  of  art  and  splendor,  and  such  vaunting  expectations, 

which  were  accumulated  there,  made  that  rocky  and  ended  so  deplorably  in  the  third  year ;  the 

height  not  only  the  centre  of  Hellenic  religion,  occupation  of  Deceleia  by  the  Lacedssmonians ; 

but  the  noblest  gallery  of  art  in  the  ancient  or  the  revolt  of  Lesbos ;  the  overthrow  of  the 

modem  world.    The  embellishment  of  the  city  democracy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  conn- 

and  the  progress  of  its  political  power,  as  weQ  cil  of  the  Four  Hundred;  the  battle  of  Argin- 

as  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  were  intermpt-  usib,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  generals ; 

ed  by  the  fiital  Peloponneeian  war.    The  leial-  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  .^Sgospotarai, 

ousy  of  Sparta  was  excited  by  the  overshadow-  which  led  to  tiie  surrender  of  Athens  in  404 

ing  power  of  her  ancient  rivaL    The  hostile  B.  0.,  to  the  Spartan  general  Lysander.    The 

feding  was  increased  by  enmity  of  race,  the  democracy,  which  had  been  restored,  was  again 

Spartans  being  ^e  conspicuous  representatives  abolished,  and  a  government  of  Thirty  estabush- 

of  the  Dorian  stock,  ana  the  Athenians  of  the  ed,  under  the  control  of  Sparta,  known  in  his- 

lonian ;  and  by  differences  of  political  organi-  tory  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants.    The  cruelties  and 

cation  and  domestic  institutions.    The  contrast  excesses  of  this  odious  oligarchy  are  related  by 

between  the  two  characters,  and  the  respective  Xenophon^  who  took  up  me  history  of  Athens 

influences  under  which  they  were  moulded,  are  at  the  pomt  where  that  of  Thucydides  breaks 

nowhere  so  ably  drawn  as  in  the  funeral  ora-  off    The  walls  of  Athens  were  demolished  by 

tion  by  Pericles.    The  orator,  while  commend-  the  Laoediemonians,  the  arsenals  and  docks  at 

ing  the  generous  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Athe-  Pireaus  destroyed,  and  the  political  exiles  &- 

nian  institutions,  silently  points  to  the  opposite  vorable  to  oligarchy  were  restored.    But  the 

characteristics  of  those  of  Sparta.    The  citizens  period  of  oligarchiccd  tyranny  was  destined  to 

not  only  enjoyed  an  equality  of  rights  before  the  be  short    A  body  of  exiles,  headed  by  Thrasy- 

law,  but  cherished  a  noble  confidence  in  each  bulus,  were  concentrated  at  Phyle,  one  of  the 

other  in  private  life;  they  cultivated  obedience  to  frontier  fortresses  in  the  pass  of  Mt.  Parnes; 

the  magistrate,  and  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  which  from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Pineus    and 

submitted  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  noble  conduct,  defeated  Oritias  and   his   troops,  and  finally 

both  from  the  self-respect  of  gentlemen,  and  from  overthrew  the  Thirty  and  restored  the  reign  of 

a  sensibility  to  the  shame  attached  to  their  viola-  the  ancient  laws.     But  the  disasters  of  Athens 

tioB  by  public  opinion.  *^  For  such  a  country  the  in  this  terrible  war  strack  so  deeply  at  the  roots 

heroes  of  past  ages  laid  down  thdr  lives,  receiving  of  her  power  and  greatness  that  she  never  fully 
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recovered  from  them.  Theneeforth  her  (atreer,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Tea  ThoQaand,  and  the 
though  glorious  in  manj*  reepeota,  and  though  war  of  the  Lacediemonians,  under  Ageeilana,  in 
her  influence  iraa  partially  restored,  was  one  Asia  Minor;  the  Corinthian  war;  the  peiioe 
of  strugggle  against  superior  and  hostile  forces,  negotiated  by  Antalcidas  and  bearing  his  name 
Tet  it  is  singular  thiftt  the  intellectual  activ-  in  histoiy,  887  B.  C;  the  partial  reorganization 
ity  of  this  highly  gifted  race  does  not  ap*  of  the  Athenian  confederacy ;  and  by  numer- 
pear  to  have  abated  even  during  the  most  ous  distant  expeditions,  both  hy  the  Lace* 
calamitous  years  of  the  war.  I^unatic  and  dssmonians  and  the  Athenians.  The  principles 
lyric  contests  for  the  prize  took  place  yearly ;  of  the  new  confederacy  were  substantially  the 
the  splsndid  games  and  the  religious  pomps  were  same  with  that  of  Delos.  The  states  and 
celebrated ;  we  arts  were  cultiLvated  and  prao*  cities  composing  it  were  to  be  politically  in- 
&ed,  as  if  no  external  troubles  were  exhaust-  dependent,  and  the  common  amurs  were  to 
ing  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  preparing  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  deputies, 
her  down&lL  And  after  the  war  was  oyer,  meeting  in  congress  at  Athens.  Demo^enes 
and  the  democracy  was  restored,  the  city  was  was  bom  in  the  Deme  of  Psaania,  near 
again  as  before  tiie  centre  of  cultiyated  so-  Athens,  in  882  B.  0.,  the  year  of  the  first 
oiety :  the  favorite  home  of  poets  and  phi-  attack  upon  the  Olynthians  by  the  Spartans, 
losophers,  and  the  school  of  the  arts.  Political  Isocrates,  the  Athenian  rhetorician,  was  writing 
eloquence  flourished  even  with  greater  brillian-  and  publishing  his  political  discourses,  espe- 
cy  than  in  the  days  of  the  Attic  supremacy;  dally  the  elai)orate  eulogy  on  Athens  and 
for  in  the  next  great  struggle,  the  genius  of  her  institutions,  entitled  the  Fctnegffricm.  In 
Demosthenes  shone  with  unrivalled  splendor.  861  B.  0.  a  seneral  peace  was  concluded 
Dicssarchua,  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and  by  consent  of  m  parties  except  the  Laced«»- 
Bemosthenes,  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  monians;  but  in  the  following  year,  the 
**Life  of  Hellas,''  says  in  a  fragment  of  that  Athenians  went  to  war  with  the  Olyntiiiana^ 
book,  that  Athens  was  ill  supplied  with  water,  fbr  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  and  this  war 
and  irregular,  on  account  of  Ita  antiquity;  the  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  Ibrmidable 
houses  (t.  e,  the  private  dwellings)  generally  power  of  Macedonia,  under  the  able  lead  of 
mean  and  insigninoant;  so  that  a  stranger  Philip,  and  after  his  death,  under  that  of  his 
would  at  first  hardly  believe  this  to  be  the  eel-  still  abler  son,  Alexandw.  The  period  of  strug- 
ehrated  city  of  Athens.  But  when  he  .should  gle  between  Athens  and  the  Macedonian  power, 
behold  the  superb  theatre ;  the  costly  temple  of  is  not  only  very  important  in  the  history  of  the 
A^ena,  callea  the  Parthenon,  overhanging  the  city,  but  in  some  respects  is  the  most  brilliant 
theatre;  tiie  temple  of  Olympian  Zeua,  which  for  the  intellectual  luihievements  of  the  great 
though  unfinished,  fills  ibe  beholder  with  Athenian  leaders.  Political  eloquence,  which 
amazement  by  the  magnificence  of  its  plan ;  the  had  long  flour§hed  under  the  influence  of  the 
three  gymnada,  the  academy,  the  lyeeum,  and  demooratical  c<mstitntion  of  Athens,  reached 
the  ^no8arf;e8|  all  of  them  anaded  with  trees,  and  passed  its  culminating  point,  in  the  ora- 
and  embellished  with  grassy  lawns;  having  tions  of  the  political  leaders.  whi<m  fortunately 
witnessed  the  haunts  of  the  philosophers,  and  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  course,  those  <i 
the  various  schools,  and  the  festive  scenes  by  Demosthenes  stand  at  the  head,  not  only  of 
which  the  oares  of  life  are  cheated  of  their  prey,  Greek  and  Roman  eloquence,  but  of  the  politi- 
he  would  have  another  impression,  and  would  cal  eloquence  of  the  free  nations  of  modem 
believe  tiiat  this  was  in  very  truth  the  famous  Europe.  Philip  and  Demosthenes  were  raoba- 
eity  of  Athens.  The  hospitalities  of  the  dti^ens*  bly  bom  in  the  same  year,  882  B.  0.  Philip 
make  the  stay  of  the  stranger  agreeable.  The  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  at  the 
city  abounds  with  supplies  for  every  want,  and  age  of  28,  and  in  the  same  year  Amphipolis 
the  means  of  gratifying  every  deshe.  The  was  dedared  a  free  cify,  and  peace  was  made 
neighboring  towns  are  but  suburbs  of  Athens,  in  859  B.  0.  In  the  next  two  years  Amphipo- 
The  inhabitants  are  forward  to  recognise  the  lis  was  taken ;  the  Athenians  sent  an  expedition 
claims  of  any  artist;  and  tiiough  among  the  toEubcBNi;  Ohios,  Rhodes,  Byiantium  revolted 
Attica  there  are  busy-bodies  and  gosnps.  who  from  Athens;  the  Phocians  seixed  Delphi;  and 
pass  their  time  in  spying  out  the  way  cf  life  of  the  so-called  Sacred  War  coounenced.  In  856 
strangers,  yet  the  ^nuine  Atlienians  are  mag-  B.  0.  Alexander  was  bom,  and  Pottdiea  was 
nanimoufl,  simple  m  manners,  trusty  friends^  taken  by  Philip.  In  855  B.  0.  the  war  between 
and  accomplished  critics.  In  the  arts,  in  shorty  Athens  and  her  former  allies  was  conduded, 
as  much  as  other  dties  excd  the  country  in  the  and  in  the  following  year,  854  B.  0.,  Demos- 
means  of  enjoyment,  so  much  does  Athens  sur-  thenes  began  his  career  as  a  rhetor  or  states- 
pass  all  other  cities.  AsLyappus  says:  man,  and  made  public  qieedies  in  the  as- 
Hot  not  iMii  Athens,  fh«B  thon  irt » i<«  semblles  at  the  age  of  28,  having  already  ap- 
Hm  Men  ud  not  been  ohtfDMd,  thou  Mi  aaiH.  peared  before  the  dicasterioB.  or  courts,  in 
—The  period  between  408  B.  O.  and  860  B.  0^  several  civil  causes.  He  had  eaucated  himself 
usually  dengnatod  as  thift  of  tJie  Spartan  and  carefully  for  a  political  career,  although  he  had 
Thebiui  supremacy,  is  signalized  by  the  extra-  been  left  an  orphan  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  in- 
ordinary adventures  of  Xenophon,  the  AUie-  heritance  had  been  puilv  squandered  by  his 
nian,  in  the  expedition  of  Gyms  the  younger,  fiuthless  guardians.    TbA  first  exhibition  ot  his 
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remarlcable  ability  was  given  as  soon  as  he  proclaimed  than  in  his  great  orataans.  The 
reached  the  legal  age,  in  the  prosecntion  of  his  style  of  Demosthenes  is  the  man  Demosthenes, 
gnardians.  The  arguments  delivered  by  him  Simple,  bat  at  times  rising  into  the  loftiest 
before  the  court  are  distingnished  by  deamess  regions  of  eloquence;  calm  generally,  but  im- 
of  statement,  chasteness  of  style,  and  logical  passioned  when  the  occasion  justifies  passion- 
power.  Ihey  are  business  speeches,  and  give  ate  expressicm;  nervous;  with  never  a  super- 
us  not  only  a  high  idea  of  the  talent  of  the  fluousword;  never  wandering  into  loose  declimia- 
young  pleader,  but  of  the  sedate  and  rational  tion;  sparing  of  ornament,  according  to  the  most 
proc«^ings  of  the  court  before  which  the  cause  rigid  requirements  of  Attic  taste;  but  sometimes 
was  tried.  Of  the  special  studies  of  Demos-  employing  a  striking  and  beautifid  figure, 
thenes,  we  know  but  little.  In  the  oration  on  which  not  only  electrifies  the  imagination,  but 
the  Grown,  he  speaks  of  his  early  education  as  enlightens  the  reason ;  severely  lo^cal,  and  ez- 
beingthat  of  an  Athenian  gentleman  in  easy  cir-  hibiting  every  turn  of  the  thought  through  its 
cumstances.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  texture ;  as  transparent  as  the  stream  from  the 
that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  crystal  fountain ;  the  style  of  Demosthenes  is 
Plato,  whom  he  knew  personally  and  esteemed ;  the  highest  perfection  of  human  speech,  the  ad- 
and  that  he  was  instructed  by  Isssus,  whose  miration  ofcritics,  the  despair  of  imitators.  The 
style  was  apparently  the  model  on  which  the  style  of  Demosthenes  was  Demosthenes,  and  it 
speeches  against  his  guardians  were  composed,  was  with  this  marvellous  genius,  and  the  intel- 
Ue  became  a  member  of  the  .SSotiZff,  in  864  B.O.,  lectual  armor  which  that  genius  wielded,  en- 
and  in  the  same  year  delivered  several  public  forced  by  incorruptible  patriotisno,  and  courage 
orations.  At  a  very  early  period  he  took  the  that  never  quailed,  capacity  for  labcnr  tlut 
ground  of  uncompromising  hostility  against  the  never  wearied,  liberali^  that  never  was  ex- 
encroachments  ofKing  Philip,  whom  he  regarded  hausted,  passionate  love  of  Athens  that  never 
as  a  very  able,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  mw  cold,  boldness  of  determination  that  never 
enemy  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  hesitated  when  the  judgment  was  once  dedded, 
Greece.  In  the  contest  that  ensued,  he  never  — it  was  with  this  formidable  array  of  hostile 
shrank  from  the  perils  of  his  position.  The  forces,  gathered  and  concentrated  in  one  alen- 
threats  of  domestic  factions,  the  slanders  of  der,  nervous^man,  that  tlie  wealth  and  military 
private  and  public  foes,  the  offers  of  the  rich,  power,  and  despotic  will  of  Philip,  had  to  con- 
the  blandishments  of  Philip's  agents,  had  no  tend.  In  some  respects  the  contest  was  unequid; 
power  to  seduce  the  incorruptible  intemty  of  but  not  so  uneqiial  as  it  is  sometimes  repro* 
the  great  Athenian.  In  youth  he  had  been  of  sented.  Honor,  truth,  eloquence^  genius,  in- 
feeble  health ;  he  had  a  voice  of  no  very  pleas-  corruptible  integrity,  unseduced  patriotism, 
ant  quality,  and  defects  of  enunciation,  both  are  mighty,  and  must  in  the  end  prevail  The 
of  which  seemed  to  disqualify  mm  from  taking  disastrous  battle  of  OhsdroneiL  which  killed 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  I^yx,  if  not  from  with  report  Isocrates,  the  olaman  eloquent, 
pleading  in  the  courts.  But  he  had  received  at  placed  the  fortunes  of  Hellas  in  the  control  of 
pis  birth  a  genius  which  no  physical  difficulties  Philip;  and  later  still,  after  the  death  of  Philip 
could  stifle.  His  mind  was  clear  and  strong,  and  Alexander,  the  mercenaries  of  the  Macedo- 
and  was  well  trained  by  careful  study.  His  nian  pursued  the  exiled  Demosthenes  to  his 
passions  were  subdued  to  his  will  by  the  austerest  asylum  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  at  Galanrea, 
temperance ;  so  that,  in  after  years,  his  profli-  troim  whidi  he  could  see  the  shore  of  Attica, 
ffate  opponents  taunted  him  with  being  a  water-  His  asylum  was  violated ;  he  swallowed  poison, 
drinker.  Strenuous  industry  conquered  his  and  escaped  the  insults  of  his  enemies  by 
physical  defidencies.  The  lessons  of  a  noble  death.  Howstands  the  case  now?  How  stand 
philosophy,  harmonizing  with  the  natural  lofti-  the  mighty  combatants  before  the  tribunal  of 
ness  of  his  character,  gave  him  a  grand  style  posterity?  Whose  influence  is  now  felt  for 
of  thought,  and  inspired  him  with  a  profound  good?  Which  has  gained  the  victory  in  the 
contempt  for  baseness  and  cowiurdice  of  senti-  course  of  the  ages,  and  on  the  battle-ground  of 
ment,  and  weakness  of  action.  He  had  formed  history  ?  The  particulars  of  the  conflict  be- 
in  liis  mind  an  august  image  of  his  country  and  tween  Athens  and  Macedonia  bdong  to  the 
her  ancestral  glories ;  and  as  he  looked  around  general  history  of  Greece,  rather  than  to  the 
him  from  the  Bema,  the  spirits  of  the  great  wetdi  cf  Athens,  which  is  all  we  can  give 
men  who  had  stood  on  that  spotu  and  whose^ere.  But  the  life  and  labors  of  the  great  ora- 
genius  had  made  Athens  what  she  was—thsrxtor  and  statesman  are  so  identified  with  the 
glory  of  the  Hellenic  world— rseemed  to  lift  illustrious  city,  that  so  grand  a  figure  oould 
him  above  all  selfish  aspirations,  and  to  inspire  not  be  omitted,  even  in  ihis  brief  glimce  at  her 
that  sublime  political  morality,  which  even  now  fortunes.  The  battle  of  Ohsronea,  between 
elevates  the  soul  of  the  reader.  The  senljments  the  army  of  Philip  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
of  national  and  personal  honor,  the  duty  of  fol-  combined  forces  of  Athens  and  Thebes  on  the 
lowing  the  example  of  illustrious  forefathers,  other,  was  fought  in  888  B.  0.  When  the 
of  maintaining  the  proud  position  once  taken  as  news  arrived  at  Athens,  it  produced  the  live- 
the  unshrinking  defender  of  the  fireedom  of  liest  alarm.  Measures  were  instantly  taken  to 
Greece,  and  of  leaving  the  consequences  in  place  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  Demos- 
the  hand  of  God,  wore   never  more  boldly  thenes  was  elected  superintendent  of  fortaficar 
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tioiu.    In  exeoQlJng  the  works  oommittod  to  The  fonner  transaction  had  .its  orisin  in  po- 

his  charge,  he  added  a  considerable  sum  from  litical   hostilities   between   Demosthenes  and 

his  private  fortune  to  the  pnblio  appropriations*  JSschines,  as  leaders  of  opposite  parties.    The 

He  was  also  appointed  commisnoner  for  the  proceeding  was  instituted  soon  after  the  battle 

Snrohase  of  com.    The  inhabitants  of  the  mral  of  Ohsaronea,  tiie  calamitous  result  of  which  was 

istricts  were  summoned  to  leave  their  resi-  charged  upon  the  poUoy  of  Demosthenes.  Not- 

dences,  and  take  refbge  either  in  the  city  or  in  withstandmg  thb  apparent  disadvantage,  the 

the  frontier  fortresses  of  Phjle,  Elenas,  and  people  retained  unsnaken  their  confidence  in 

8uninm«     An  immediate  invasion  of  Attica  Demosthenes,  as  they  showed  by  appointing 

was  expected,  and  every  thing  that  the  most  him  to  important  public  offices,  and  by  choosing 

untiring  and  fearless  energy  on  the  part  of  De-  him  to  deliver  the  funeral  eulogy  over  those 

mosthenes  could  do  to  meet  the  impending  dan-  who  had  fallen  on  that  disastrous  field.    But 

ger,  was  done.    It  was  made  a  capital  offence  his   enemies  annoyed  him  by  every  form  of 

to  leave  the  city.    Either  these  vigorous  meas*  legal  persecution  tiiat  the  laws  of  Athens  al- 

ures  of  defence,  or  the  deep  policy  of  Philip,  lowed.    To  put  an  end  to  these  annoyances,* 

ivevented  him  from  following  up  his  victory,  Otesiphon,  a  political  friend,  proposed  that  a 

and  Athens  was^pared  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  crown  be  conferred  by  the  people  of  Athens  on 

His  immediate  aun  was  to  place  himself  at  vie  Demosthenes,  for  his  past  and  present  services 

bead  of  the  united  forces  of  Qreece,  and  to  in-  to  the  commonwealth,  and  for  his  general  merits 

vade  Persia;  a  scheme  that  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen.    This  was  one  of  the 

with  fiivor  by  some  of  the  Athenian  statesmen,  modes  of  recognizing  eminent  public  services. 

Isocrates  had  advocated  it,  placing  confidence  The  proposition  passed  the  preliminary  stage,  and 

in  the  intentions  of  Philip,  until  the  battle  of  was  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  but  before  it  could 

Ghsronea  opened  his  eyes.    But  all  these  am-  be  carried  into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to 

bitions  purposes  of  his  active  and  subtle  intel-  receive  the  vote  of  the  ecclesia.    In  the  mean 

lect  were  suddenly  ended  by  his  assassination  at  time,  it  could  be  arrested  by  any  citizen  who 

iBg»,  in  886  B.  0.    The  death  of  Philip,  no  should  see  fit  to  interpose,  by  the  process  called 

doubt,  was  felt  as  a  great  relief  by  the  party  at  ypacfnf   tmpaifoft^Py  or   indictment   for   illegal 

Athens,  of  which  Demosthenes  was  the  head,  propositions,  agiunst  the  mover  of  the  meas- 

and  movements  were  initiated  to  throw  off  the  nre,  on  the  ground  that  the  fiicts  on  which  the 

Macedonian  supremacy.    But  Alexander,  then  measure  was  recommended  did  not  exist.    Un- 

a  youth  of  20,  quickly  showed  that  his  genius  til  this  question  was  judicially   decided,  the 

and  his  ambition  were   quite   equal   to   his  original  proposition  for  bestowing  the  crown 

ikther^s.    Demosthenes  exerted  himself  to  the  was  suspended.    Otesiphon  was  the  nominal 

utmost  to  heal    the   dissensions   among  the  object  of  the  prosecution,  but  the  real  motive 

Greek  states,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  against  was  to  ruin  Demosthenes,  by  a  sweeping  assault 

the  Macedonians,  but  all  to  littie  purpose.    Al-  upon  his  public  and  private  character.    The  ao- 

exander  was  appointed  to   the   command  of  tual  trial,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  now  possible 

the  Amphictyonic  forces ;  the  Athenians  were  fully  to  explain,  was  not  held  for  several  years, 

obliged  to  send  an  embassy  to  conciliate  tibe  The  exact  time  when  it  took  place  is  uncertaini 

hauffhly  youth.    A  general  congress  at  Oorinth  but  the  probability  is  that  about  8  years  were 

domed  him  with  the  office  of  conmiander  of  allowed  to  pass  before  the  final   battie  was 

the  army  for  the  Persian  war.    Disturbances,  fouidit    If  this  opinion  is  correct,  the  trial  was 

however,  among  the  Triballians  and  Thracians,  hela  in  880  B.  0.    At  this  moment,  Alexander 

called  him  to  the  north,  and  during  his  absence  was  in  the  full  fiush  of  his  eastern  conquests,  and 

an  insurrectionary  movement  t^k   place  at  this  mayhave  been  the  reason  for  selecting  that 

Thebes,  favored  by  Demosthenes  and  his  party  time  to  bring  the  Question  to  a  judicial  decision, 

at  Athens.     Alexander   mardied   upon   the  The  partisans  of  tine  Macedonian  interest  were, 

doomed  city.    It  was  besieged  and  taken.    Its  of  course^  in  full  confidence  in  the  strength  of 

inhabitants  were  sliun  or  made  slaves,  and  the  their  position,  and   no  more  favorable  time 

houses,  except  that  of  the  poet  Pindar,  were  could  be  anticipated  for  the  overthrow  of  their 

demolished.  The  Oadmeia,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  enemies.  Mean  time  the  rumor  of  the  proceed- 

was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.    The  ing  had  gone  abroad  all  over  the   Hellenio 

surrender  of  the  leading  Attic  ocators  was  de-  world.    Ac  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake, 

manded  by  Alexander,  but  the  demand  was  not  and  the  overbearing  importance  of  the  political 

pressed  to  compliance.    Alexander  crossed  the  questions  involved,  the  fiune  of  the  rival  ora- 

HeUespont,  and    commenced    his   career   of  tors,  and  the  wonderfol  attractions  of  every 

Asiatic  conquest  in  884  B.  0.    His  wonderful  description  which  the  city  of  Athens  held  out 

successes  gave  heart  to  the  Macedonian  party  to  visitors,  drew  a  larger  crowd  thither  than 

in  the  Greek  states,  and  maintained  an  ill-  had  ever  assembled  on  any  similar  occasion, 

omened  tranquillity  at  Athens.    The  most  im-  The  mimic  interests  of  the  tragic  stage  filled 

portent  events  were  the  trial  of  Otesiphon,  on  a  the  city  every  epring  with  the  lovers  of  letters 

charge,  by  jEschines,  of  violating  the  constitu-  and  art,  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  here  was 

tion,  and  the  arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens,  a  a  deeper  and  more  moving  tragedy  than  those 

few  years   later,  from  Asia,  with  an  immense  of  the  line  of  Atreus  or  Pelops;  here  was  a 

treasure,  of  which  he  had  robbed  Alexander,  prdfounder  interest  than  the  woes  of  CBdipusi 
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or  the  heroism  of  Antigone ;  here  was  the  liv*  icholar,  the  moralut  It  is,  for  all  time,  one  of 
iog  interest  of  great  principles,  the  &tes  of  liv-  the  most  oonspiouona  glories  of  the  cit7  of 
ing  and  illnstrions  men  ;  the  stirring  appeals  of  Athena.  We  have  dwelt  npon  it  at  this  length, 
the  most  marvelloas  powers  of  oratory,  inspired  beoanse  we  regard  it  as  eminentJy  charaeteristio 
by  personal  passions,  by  hopes  and  fears,  by  of  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  illnstrions 
k>ve  of  conntry  and  dread  of  slavery,  by  rever-  state  in  which  it  oocnrred.  Harpalns  arrived 
enoe  for  the  past  and  the  prospect  of  glory  in  in  Athens  6  years  after  this  memorable  trial 
the  future.  No  wonder  every  man  of  fiellenio  He  employed  his  stolen  gold  among  the  pop- 
eultnre,  every  man  with  a  drop  of  Hellenio  ular  leaders  chiefly  for  his  own  personal  secnr- 
blood  in  his  veins,  should  be  eager  to  witness  ity.  The  enemies  of  Demosthenes  seized  the 
such  a  scene.  JSschmes  brought  to  the  contest  opportunity  of  accusing  him  of  accepting  a 
distinguished  ability,  a  powerfhl  voice,  well-  bribe  on  this  oocasion.  The  Macedonian  purty 
trained  action,  great  legal  aouteness,  wonderful  was  stronger  than  ever  at  this  moment ;  and 
skill  in  the  enforcing  of  special  points,  a  perfect  notwithstanding  the  contradictory  statements 
mastery  of  all  the  topics  of  personal  attack,  re-  of  his  aoousers,  the  opposition  which  he  had 
sentment  from  past  conflicts,  and  the  sense  made  to  the  reception  of  Harpalns,  and  the  ut^ 
that  his  position  and  influence  as  a  pubUc  man  ter  failure  to  produce  a  slngle^fiict  in  evidence 
hung  upon  the  chances  of  success.  Demos-  against  him,  he  was  declared  guilty  by  an  over- 
thenes  brought  the  inspiring  oonsdousness  of  a  awed  court,  thrown  into  prison,  but  allowed  to 
life  consecrated,  with  no  divided  purpose,  to  escape  with  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates, 
the  highest  gooa  of  his  country.  He  felt  that,  who  were  doubtless  ftdly  convinced  of  the 
as  fkr  as  he  was  concerned,  she  had  never  lost  absurdity  of  the  accusation,  and  took  this  mode 
her  honor ;  that  no  opportunity  had  been  omit-  of  absolving  themselves  for  allowing  the  tech- 
ted  by  him,  to  remind  his  countrymen  of  their  nioal  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man.  For 
duties  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  a  time  he  resided  at  Trodzen  and  iEg^na,  where 
tiiemselves;  that  he  had  never  counselled  a  he  passed  his  days  in  looking  across  the  sea,  to 
mean  action,  an  action  that  was  not  in  accord-  his  beloved  Athens.  When  the  news  of  Alex- 
anee  with  the  loftiest  principlesof  public  and  pri-  ander^s  death  arrived,  828  B.  0.,  a  fresh  at- 
vate  honor.  He  felt  that  his  long  political  life  tempt  was  made  to  overturn  the  Macedonian  sn- 
would  bear  a  review,  and  come  out  unharmed  premacy.  Demosthenes,  though  in  exile,  Joined 
from  the  fiercest  hostile  attadc ;  and  he  felt  ftill  the  ambassadors,  and  again  employed  his  matoh- 
oonfidence  in  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  country-  less  eloquence  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
men,  whom  he  had  not  flattered  in  his  public  his  country's  independence.  The  people  eagerly 
addressee,  but  had  often  sternly  rebuked.  He  passed  a  decree  recalling  him  m>m  exile.  A 
knew  they  understood  him.  and  appreciated  his  public  trireme  was  sent  over  to  iBgina  to  bring 
courage,  his  integrity,  his  mednterestedness,  the  him  home.  The  whole  population  met  him  at 
austerity  of  his  morals^  his  lofty  standard  of  Pineua,  and  escorted  him  in  joy  and  triumph 
public  conduct,  for  individuals  and  for  states,  up  to  the  city.  So  nobly  did  they  atone  for 
He  did  not  hesitate,  he  did  not  doubt  his  sue-  the  momentary  timidity  of  one  of  their  courts; 
oess,  in  the  midst  of  the  disheartening  political  and  this  again  was  a  scene  highly  characteristic 
oireumstances  of  the  time.  He  did  not  mis-  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  of  Athens, 
judge  his  own  position,  he  did  not  mbtake  the  The  contest  was  renewed.  Leosthenes,  the  Athe- 
charaoter  of  his  countrymen.  The  court  was  nian,  defeated  the  army  of  Antipater  the 
orowded,  all  the  neighboring  roaoes  were  Macedonian  general,  at  Lsonia,  a  short  distance 
crowded  with  a  densely  packed  ana  eager  mul-  north  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyko ;  but  the  tri- 
titude.  The  orators  were  thoroughly  prepared,  nmph  was  only  momentary ;  and  the  defeat  of 
They  both  acquitted  themselves  as  they  had  the  Greek  forces  at  Grannon  in  Thessaly,  once 
never  dcme  before ;  but  brilliant  as  was  the  more  placed  the  Macedonians  in  the  ascendant 
oration  of  iEBschines,  his  great  rival  rose  to  an  The  Lamian  war  closed  with  the  unconditional 
immeasnrable  height  above  him.  The  clearness  surrender  of  Athens  to  Antipater.  Demosthe- 
of  his  narrative,  the  force  of  his  invective,  the  nes  and  the  other  orators,  who  had  made  them<- 
nerve  of  his  language,  the  irresistible  conclusive-  selves  obnoxiops  to  the  brutal  vengeance  of  the 
ness  of  his  argument^  the  splendor  of  his  ocoa*  Macedonian  soldiers  of  fortune,  fled.  They  were 
sional  illustrations,  the  eubhmity  of  his  sudden  torn  from  their  sanctuaries.  Hyperides  was 
apostrophe  to  the  heroes  of  Muatiion,  and  Sal«  cruelly  murdered  at  Athens.  Demosthenes,  as 
amis^  and  Platsda,  who  lav  buried  under  mou-  has  already  been  stated,  escaped  a  worse  fiite 
uments  rused  by  a  gratenil  country,  the  lofty  by  taking  poison  at  Galaurea,  in  tiie  temple  of 
ethical  sentiments  breathing  through  his  ani-  Poseidon,  aying  there,  in  822  B.  C,  at  the  age 
mated  sentences,  produced  their  natural  eflect  of  60.  The  leaders  of  the  <^po6ite  party,  the 
npon  the  minds  of  the  dicasts,  and  .£schines  most  honorable  of  whom  was  the  austere  and 
did  not  receive  votes  enough  to  save  him  fi-om  incorruptible  Phocion,  were  treated  with  equal 
the  penalty  denounced  by  the  laws  against  the  oruelty.  From  this  time,  Athens  became  the 
malicious  accuser.  This  result  was  no  less  hon-  victim  of  the  contending  chiefs  of  Macedonia, 
onble  to  the  people  than  to  Demosthe-  Demetrius,  the  Phalerean,  ruled  Athens  10 
nes,  and  this  scene  clothed  the  day  with  years,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  but 
an    eternal  interest   for  the    statesman,  the  in  806  B.  0.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigo- 
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ims,  STumamed  Poliorcetes^  the  berfeger  of  that  she  never  recovered  from  the  blow, 
ekies,  was  sent  from  Ephesns  hy  his  father,  When  the  orators  sought  an  intenriew  with  the 
and  compelled  his  namesake,  the  Phalerean,  to  ferocious  general  and  reminded  him  of  their 
snrrender  the  city.  The  conqueror  announced  past  renown,  and  the  glories  of  Marathon,  he 
to  the  people  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  gruffly  answered,  ^*I  was  sent  here  to  punish 
constitutioD,  and  was  the  object  of  extraordi-  rebels,  not  to  study  history/'  His  soldiers 
nary  honors  and  the  most  degradiUg  flatteries,  plundered  the  city  and  slew  the  citizens,  until 
oQ  the  part  of  the  mob,  who  were  now  like  the  tide  of  blood  flowed  into  the  Oeramicus. 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  all  their  great  men  The  groves  of  the  academy  and  the  l^oeum 
having  disappeared  or  perished.  Atiaens  con-  were  cut  down,  and  oolunms  were  earned  off 
tinned  under  the  Macedonian  influence,  down  ftom  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  to  adorn 
'to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  some  public  building  at  Rome.  But  these  pub- 
though  nominally  governed  by  her  own  laws,  lie  calamities  still  left  Athens  the  distinction  of 
under  the  administration  of  her  own  magis-  being  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  civilized 
trates,  and  preserving  her  andent  customs,  rites,  world.  8he  was  still  crowded  with  works  of 
festivals,  and  ceremonies  of  evei*y  description,  art,  and  her  schools  were  still  the  resort  of  the 
In  200  B.  0.,  the  last  Philip  of  ^tocedonia  was  highest  class  of  Roman  youth,  and  of  the  men 
involved  in  a  war  with  Rome,  in  consequence  of  of  the  largest  culture  everywhere.  Atticus,  the 
his  having  furnished  aid  to  the  Carthaginians.  fnend«of  Cicero  and  of  Pompey,  resided  there 
Athens  sufibred  from  his  barbarism,  she  having  many  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  refined  ease 
taken  sides  with  the  Romans  in  order  to  throw  and  literary  lebure.  Cicero  sent  his  son  to 
off  his  oppression.  The  city  was  relieved  by  a  complete  his  studies,  where  he  had  himself  re- 
Roman  fleet ;  but  before  Philip  withdrew  from  oeived  instruction  from  the  ablest  teachers  of 
the  siege,  he  lidd  waste  the  gard^is  and  sub-  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Of  the  precious 
nrbfi,  including  the  lyceum,  and  the  tombs  of  letters  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  hia  oorre- 
the  Attic  heroes,  and  destroyed  the  temples  that  spondence  with  Atticus,  while  in  Athens,  and 
stood  on  the  Attic  plain.  Philip  was  defeated  with  his  own  son,  while  engaged  in  his  studies^ 
at  the  battie  of  CynocephalsB,  in  197  B.  C,  and  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining, 
in  the  foUowing  year  Greece  was  declared  free  Cicero  repeatedly  visited  the  city.  Once,  on  ar- 
by  the  Roman  consul  Flaminins,  at  the  Isth-  riving  at  the  gates,  before  entering  he  turned 
mian  games.  But  war  was  again  renewed  by  ofi^  and  pursuing  the  road  through  the  olive 
Perseus,  and  the  Macedonian  empire  was  finally  grove,  north  of  the  city,  paid  his  homage  to 
overthrown  by  Lucius  iBmilius  Paulus,  in  167  the  academy,  which  the  eloquence  of  Plato  and 
B.  C.  In  147  B.  C,  war  broke  out  between  a  long  line  of  eminent  successors  had  made  im- 
the  Achflsan  league  and  Rome,  but  it  was  olos-  mortd.  It  was  fix>m  Athens  thatSulpicius  ad- 
ed  in  the  following  year  with  the  capture  and  dressed  the  letter  of  consolation  to  Cicero  on  the 
sack  of  Corinth,  by  the  consul  Mummius,  and  death  of  his  beloved  and  accomplished  daughter, 
the  year  146  B.  C.  saw  the  whole  of  Greece  Horace  and  Yirg^  studied  in  Atiiens,  and  nurtur- 
reduoed  to  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  ed  th^  genius  with  her  abundant  and  still  living 
of  Achaia.  Under  the  Romans,  Athens  was  literature.  The  establishment  of  the  emigre 
promrous  and  respected.  She  became  the  made  but  littie  difference  in  the  condition  of 
teacher  and  conqueror  of  her  conquerors.  Her  Athens.  She  still  continued  the  school  for  the 
schools  of  eloquence  and  phOosophy  were  open  education  of  the  high-bom  youth  of  Rome^  and 
to  the  civilized  world.  The  sons  of  princes  and  her  literature  furnished  the  models,  both  in 
of  distinguished  Roman  citizens  were  sent  there  poetry  and  prose,  for  the  imitation  of  the  Au- 
to complete  their  education  under  the  ablest  gustan  literature  of  the  imperial  citv.  Her  artists 
masters.  Her  ^lendid  temples  remained  unin-  were  employed  to  build  the  temples  and  chisel 
lured ;  the  magnificence  of  the  city  had  been  the  statues,  which  made  the  Augustan  masnifi- 
incresised  by  tiie  liberality  of  foreign  potentates,  eence  of  Rome.  Her  language  was  studied  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  275  B.  C,  had  built  spoken  by  the  highest  society;  and  in  the  Roman 
a  gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  schools  Greek  was  taught  at  the  same  time  with 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  240  B.  C,  had  the  mother  tongue.  The  transcendent  event  in 
embellished  the  Acropolis  with  groups  of  stat*  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  the  birth  of  Christ 
nary.  In  174  B.  C,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  re-  in  Judssa,  and  the  planting  of  the  Christian  reli- 
newed  the  work  upon  the  great  temple  of  gion.  Oneof  the  most  remarkable  transactions 
OlvmpianZeus;  and  numerous  other  foreign  con-  in  connection  with  this  event  was  the  appear- 
tribntions,  beside  the  single  productions  of  native  ance  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  the  great  dis- 
artists,  in  every  department  of  art — ^in  painting,  course  delivered  by  him  from  ^  the  midst  of 
statuary,  especially  the  portraits  and  statues  of  Mars  Hill "  to  the  assembled  philosophers  and 
illustrious  citizens — were  added  to  the  treasures  citizens  there.  This  great  teacher  of  the  Chris- 
of  the  city.  Athens  occasionally  suffered  dur-  tian  faith  was  familiar  with  letters  and  nhil- 
ing  the  civil  wars.  She  took  part  with  Mltiiri-  osophy  by  his  early  education  at  Tarsus,  which 
dates,  and  was  b^eged  and  captured  by  Sylla,  almost  rivalled  Athens,  as  a  centre  of  Greek 
who  destroyed  t.be  Long  Walls,  and  the  fortifica-  learning  and  eloquence.  He  visited  Athena 
tions,  annihilated  the  oonmierce  of  Pirfi9us,and  probab^  about  the 'middle  of  the  1st  century 
left  the  city  so  crippled  in  all  her  resouroes,  of  our  era.   Walking  in  the  agora  like  any  other 
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staraoger,  lie  met  with  some  of  the  philosophers    Jewish,  and  probably  with  whatever  Ghristian 
and  men  of  letters  who  daily  haunted  that  busy    literature  existed  in  his  day, — ^and  perhaps  per- 
centre  of  Athenian  life.    Acc(»*ding  to  the  cus-    sonally  acquainted  with  the  principal  Ohristiaa 
torn  of  the  place  and  the  men,  they  fell  into  a    teachers  who  were  his  contemporaries, — nses 
discussion,  in  which  the  apostle,  in  his  earnest    this  remarkable  language,  in  a  fragment  of  one 
and  impressive  manner,  advanced  the  new  doc-    of  his  critical  treatises :  ^*  The  crowning  flower 
trines,  which  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to    of  Hellenic  genius  and  eloquence  is  to  be  found 
diflfnse.    They  were  chiefly  Stoics  and  Epicu-    in   Demostheoes,  Lysias,  .^Eschines,  Aristides, 
reans  whom  he  encountered,  because  the  stoa,    Timarchus.  Isocrates,  Xenophon — to  these  I 
theresortof  the  former,  was  in  the  agora;  and    would  add  Paul  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  first 
the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  the  haunt  of  the  latter,    founders  of  an  unproved  doctrine.^'    Longinua 
were  not  far  off  on  the  bank  of  the  Ilissus.    The    was  not  a  Christian,  as  the  last  words  of  this 
academy  was  distant  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of    extract  show ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  gentle 
tiie  city,  and  the  lyceum  was  at  a  considerable    temper,  and  a  comprehensive  spirit.    His  Ian- 
distance  east,  so  that  the  Academics  and  Peri-    guage  shows  that  the  discourse  of  St.  Paul  had 
patetios,  with  whose  doctrines  he  would  most    become  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  Athenian 
have  sympathised,  were  not,  at  least  in  any  con-    eloquence,  and  that  Longinus  regarded  him  as 
siderable  numbers,  present  at  the  conversation,    worthy  to  stand  on  a  level  with  2ie  great  maa- 
Tet  the  cultivated  persons  whom  the  apostle    ters  of  the  Bema.     The  scene  of  St  Paul 
met  were  evidently  much  impressed  by  the  no  v-    preaching  on  the  Areopagus  was  also  character- 
dty  of  St  Paulas  doctrines,  and  the  solemn  earn-    istic  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  citizens  of 
estness  of  the  man.    They  oourteonsl  v  invited    Athens.     The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  the  first 
him  to  ascend  the  Areopagus,  where  he  mi^ht    part  of  the  2d  century,  was  a  devoted  lover 
speak  more  at  length,  and  where  they,  sittmg    of  Greek  art  and  literature.    Athens  was  the 
at  ease  and  beyond  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the    special  object  of  his  beneficence.  He  finished  the 
agora,  might  more  conveniently  hear  him.    The    temple  of  Olympian  Zeus;  established  a  public 
Areopagus  was  the  most  saci^  and  venerable    library;  buUt  a  pantheon  and  gymnasium.    The 
spot  in  the  city.    The  legendary  associations  of    arch  which  he  constructed  is  still  standing  near 
tke  heroic  age,  and  of  the  most  ancient  reli^on,    the  north-east  ansle  of  the  01ympienm,andthein- 
olustered  around  it    Here  was  the  seat  of  the    scription  which  daims  the  south-eastern  quarter 
oldest  and  most  venerable  court,  the  members    of  tbe  city  as  the  city  of  Adrian  is  still  legible^ 
of  whidh  were  citizens  who  had  blamelessly  dis-    as  well  as  that  on  the  side  toward  the  Acropolis, 
charged  the  highest  functions  of  the  state.    At    which  recognizes  all  that  part  as  ^*  Athens,  the 
its  south-eastern  angle  was  a  dark  and  solemn    city  of  Theseus."   In  the  same  century  Herodea, 
cavern,  near  which  stood  a  revered  temple  of    a  native  of  Marathon,  and  surnamed  Atticus,  a 
the  Eumenides,  on  the  spot  where  (Edipus  was    man  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  vast  wealtl^  and 
mysteriously  taken  from  eighty  after  a  life  of  un-    educated  by  the  best  masters  of  Athens,  distin* 
equalled  woe,  foredoomed  by  fate.    It  was  jap    guished  himself  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  the 
this  sacred  height  that  the  great  apostle  was    Roman  youth — numbering  among  his  pupils 
taken  by  the  Athenian  scholars  and  sages,  and    Karcus  Aurelius  himself— but  by  the  costly  ad- 
on  that  revered  summit,  surrounded  by  t^e  mag-    ditions  he  made  to  the  splendora  of  the  city  of 
nificence  of  Athens^  and  under  the  soft  blue    his  choice.    He  lined  the  enormous  stadium  of 
sky.  which  looked  down  npon  the  scene  with  its    Lycurgus,  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  city, 
smiling  serenity,  that  he  delivered  that  memo-    with  marble  seats  for  the  whole  population  of 
rable  discourse,  in  which  he  showed  tiie  gener-    Athens.    He  built  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
ous  courtesy  of  the  gentleman,  the  highest  gifts    the  Acropolis  the  theatre  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  orator,  and  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the    of  his  wife  Beffilla.    He  left  many  literary 
servant  of  Christ    We  can  form  some  judg-    works,  but  time  has  swept  them  all  away,  while 
mentof  its  grand  and  impressive  character  from    sparing  the  monument  which  has  saved  the 
the  masterly  sketch  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the    name  of  his  wife  from  oblivion.    The  emperor 
Acts,  and  from  the  fact  there  recorded,  that    Marcus  Aurelius  increased  the  number  of  the 
among  the  immediate  converts  to  the  fervid    Athenian  schools  and  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
and  bold  eloquence  and  irresistible  logic  of  the    ers.     When  Pansanias  visited  Athens  in  this 
Christian  orator,  was  one  of  the  foremost  citi-    period — about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century — 
sens  of  Athena,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The    the  city  must,  externally,  have  presented  its 
discourse  made  its  mark  outmde  the  religious    most  magnificent  appearance.    It  is  to  his  care- 
cirdes.  The  candid  and  accomplished  Longinus,    ful,  minute,  though  somewhat  dry  details,  that 
born  in  the  8d  century  at  Athens,  a  follower    we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
and  teacher  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — so    what  ancient  Athens  was.    He  saw  the  city 
learned  that  he  was  cidled  a  living  library  and    when  its  public  buildings  were  untouched  by 
a  walking  museum — ^a  man  also  experienced  in    time,  and  had  not  as  yet  fallen  under  the  hand 
a£Qiirs — ^havins  been  the  confidential  adviser    of  the  spoiler.    The  works  of  the  great  artists 
and  Mend  of  Zenobia  the  queen  of  Palmyra —    which  occupied  the  Acropolis,  the  agora,  the 
a  writer  whose  elegant  work  on  "  Sublimity  '^    temples,  and  the  streets,  were  still  standing, 
is  still  one  of  the  b^t  manuals  of  criticism — a    The  statue  of  Athena  Promachos  still  seemed  to 
scholar,  fiuuiliar  not  only  with  Pagan,  but  with    guard  the  dtadel;  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
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alin  stood  on  the  western  ascent  to  theAcrop-  gressof  asiege.  At  all  events,  instead  of  as* 
olis.  The  eponjniio  heroes  still  adorned  the  saulttng  the  city,  he  accepted  the  hospitalities 
agora,  and  the  hronze  statue  of  Demosthenes  of  the  magistrates,  and  retired  loaded  with  gifts, 
still  reminded  the  stranger  and  the  citizen  leaving  Athens  and  Attica  nnharmed.  A  tra« 
of  the  great  days  of  Athenian  patriotism  and  dition  is  recorded  by  Zosimus,  a  writer  of  the 
eloqnenee.  Hegeslas,  the  historian,  a  little  6th  oentmr,  that  as  Alario  advanced  with  his 
kter,  gave  up  Uie  enumeration  of  the  won-  barbarian  host,  he  beheld  Athena  Promachos 
ders  of  Athens  with  the  exclamation:  ^^  All  marchingalong  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  oom- 
eannot  even  be  mentioned,  the  Athens  was  pletely  armed,  as  she  was  represented  in  the 
built  by  the  gods,  and  by  ancestral  heroes;''  statue  ofFhidias,  and  by  her  side  the  hero  Achil* 
and  Axistides,  the  rhetorician,  in  the  time  les,  such  as  Homer  describes  him  when  burn- 
ed the  Antonines^  said :  "  The  greatness  of  ing  to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus.  Alaric, 
the  oity  and  its  splendor  correspond  with  its  frightened  oy  the  sight,  abstained  from  assault- 
fortune  in  other  respects,  and  with  the  great  ing  the  city,  and  sent  in  heralds  with  prop- 
name  of  the  inhabitants.  Art  here  vies  with  ositions  of  peace.  This  curious  story  may 
nature.  A  pure  and  mild  sky  encompasses  the  be  so  far  founded  in  fact,  that  to  the  super- 
land.  ....  Of  art  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  stitious  mind  of  the  ignorant  barbarian^  the 
best  Here  are  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  armed  and  lofty  figure  of  the  goddess  appeared 
temples ;  here  are  the  noblest  statues,  both  old  like  the  goddess  herself  guarding  her  own  cita- 
and  new.  Were  we  to  cast  aside  its  ancient  re-  del.  It  shows  at  least  that  the  statue  was 
nown,  its  trophies  by  land  and  by  sea,  its  orators  standing  in  the  5th  century.  We  have  seen 
asad  heroes,  and  all  the  achievements  with  thatChristianitywaspreachedin  Athens  by  St. 
which  it  has  filled  up  the  long  period  of  its  ex-  Paul,  and  that  converts  were  gained  among  the 
istenoe,  still  the  objects  we  see  before  us  now  highest  classes.  We  have  few  details,  but  it 
will  give  it  the  foremost  rank  among  ^1  the  cities  seems  probable  that  the  new  religion  found  ad- 
in  the  world."  8o  the  dty  remained  for  many  herents  among  thinking  men  there,  from  that 
years.  About  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  the  time  forward.  The  rites  of  the  ancient  religion 
Goths,  crossing  the  Hellespont  and  i£g»an,  de-  were,  however,  publicly  celebrated  for  a  con- 
soended  upon  Attica.  Athens  made  a  brave  de-  siderable  time  fSfter  Christianity  had  ascended 
fence  under  the  inspiration  of  the  scholar  and  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Oon.stantine  the 
philosopher  Dexippus.  He  addressed  the  dti-  Great.  The  schools  of  philosophy  continued 
zens  in  an  eloquent  harangue,  a  part  of  which  down  to  the  reign  o£  Justinian,  in  the  6th  cen- 
hns  been  preserved.  *^  I  am  resolved,"  said  the  tury.  Athenian  learning  and  Athenian  taste 
brave  philosopher,  ^  to  share  your  &te  in  fight-  were  still  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and 
ing  boldly  for  all  we  most  prize  on  earth ;  and  Athens  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  students 
be  assured  that^  through  me,  the  glory  of  Ath-  of  every  rank  and  condition,  both  pagan  and 
ens  shall  never  be  sullied.  It  becomes  us  to  re-  Ohristian.  The  early  years  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
member  the  deeds  of  our  fathers ;  to  show  our-  lian  were  studiously  passed  in  Athens.  In  his 
selves  as  an  example  of  bravery  and  freedom  to  letter  to  the  Athenians  on  quitting  their  city,  he 
the  other  Greeks,  and  to  secure  to  ourselves  exclaims:  '^  What  fountains  of  tears  did  I  shed, 
in  the  present  and  future  generations  the  im-  what  lamentations  did  I  utter,  stretching  my 
perishable  renown  of  having  proved  by  our  hands  up  towurd  the  Acropolis,  when  I  invoked 
actions,  that  the  courage  of  the  Athenians  re^  and  supplicated  Athena  to  save  and  not  tp 
nudns  unbroken,  even  in  adversity.  We  march  abandon  her  servant."  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
to  battle  to  defend  our  children  and  all  we  hold  the  great  Christian  orator,  was  one  of  the  fel- 
most  dear.  May  the  gods  be  our  support."  low-students  and  friends  of  Julian,  though  af- 
Athens  suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands  of  the  terwiurd,  when  the  latter  apostatized  from 
barbarians,  but  they  were  driven  at  length  tu-  Christianity,  he  became  a  bitter  and  very  able 
multuoualy  out  of  Attica.  It  is  related  by  Zo-  opponent.  But  Gregory  and  Basil,  as  well  as 
naras  that  one  of  the  GK>thic  chidb,  finding  a  Julian,  delighted  in  their  residence  at  Athens. 
party  of  his  soldiers  on  the  point  of  burning  the  They,  with  other  young  men  of  congenial  tastes, 
ubraries  of  Athens,  having  collected  the  l^oks  formed  a  society,  which  was  bound  together  by 
in  a  pile,  told  them  to  leave  those  things  to  the  the  common  ties  of  literarv  pursuits,  Christian 
efieminate  Greeks,  for  the  hand  accustomed  to  fiEuth,  and  devotion  to  a  Christian  life.  ^'The 
the  smoothness  of  the  papyrus  would  feebly  day  of  our  departure,"  says  the  former,  ^*  and 
grasp  the  brand  of  the  warrior.  In  A.  D.  256,  all  the  circumstances  of  our  departure,  arrived 
a  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Goths,  — ^the  farewell  words,  the  attendance  to  our 
the  walls,  which  had  been  in  a  ruinous  condi-  ships,  the  last  messages,  the  lamentations,  em- 
tion  since  the  siege  of  Sylla,  were  repaired  by  brac^  teat's.  Nothing  is  so  painful  as  for 
Valerian.  In  A.  D.  896,  Alaric  came  down,  .Mends  to  be  severed  from  Athens,  and  from 
like  a  storm,  from  Uie  iM  orth,  ravaging  fields  each  other.  Our  companions,  and  some  of  the 
and  plundering  towns  on  the  way.  He  ad-  professors,  surrounded  us  and  entreated  that 
vanced  upon  Athens,  eager  to  capture  the  city  we  would  desist  from  our  purpose.  With  Basil 
and  rob  the  temples.  But  he  was  disappointed,  it  was  in^ectual,  and  he  departed;  while  I, 
Eitiier  the  fortifications  were  too  strong  or  he  who  felt  myself  torn  asunder  bv  the  separa- 
was  too  impetnous  to  submit  to  the  slow  pro*  tion,  speedily  followed  him."    lue  passion  of 
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Gregory  for  Athens  was  wo  strong  that  he  de>  inhabitants  doabtlMs  led  a  peaeeAil  Kft;  tlis 
lighted  in  being  called  PhilathensniL  In  the  more  ambitious  epuita  seeking  their  fortnoos  at 
Sw  century  Athens  was  deprired  of  some  of  the  imperial  ooort  of  Constantinople.  Hea* 
her  treasures  of  art.  Many  pictures  were  taken  thenism  entirely  died  out ;  Chnstianity,  under  the 
by  the  proconsul  from  the  Stoa  Poikile— among  complicated  forms  and  liturgies  of  the  eastern 
the  rest  the  paintings  of  Pcdygnotus,  represent-  churai,  took  its  place.  The  city  was  furnished 
ing  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  Uie  battle  of  Kar«  with  numerous  small  churches,  built  in  the  pe« 
athon«  The  great  statue  of  Athena  Fro-  collar  style  of  architecture  called  Bysantine, 
machos  probably  disappeared  in  this  cmtuiy.  and  probably  some  of  the  materials  em^oyed 
Synesius,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  q>eaking  of  his  were  taken  from  the  ancient  structures.  In  the 
intended  Journey  to  Athens,  makes  a  sarcastic  al*  12th  century  we  hear  of  Athens  being  taken 
Insion  to  these  transactions.  The  letter  is  cu-  and  plnndered  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  whose 
rious  also  as  exhibiting  the  regard  in  which  devastations  of  other  parts  0f  Greece  struck  a 
Athenian  culture  was  still  held«  ^^  I  shall  not  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  whidi  appears 
only,"  writes  he,  '^derive  this  benefit  from  my  to  have  been  silently  advandnff  for  8  centuries, 
journey  to  Athens,  to  be  freed  from  my  present  The  4th  crusade  again  brought  the  name  of 
troubles,  but  I  shidl  no  bnger  be  compiled  to  Athens  to  the  notice  of  Europe.  Greece  was 
worship  for  their  learning,  those  who  come  parodied  ont  among  the  Frankish  princes  after 
from  thence,  and  who  are  in  no  respect  superior  the  capture  of  Oonstantinople  in  1204.  Otho 
to  us  common  mortals ;  certainly  not,  in  com-  de  la  Boche  was  made  duke  of  Athena  in  1201$, 
prehending  Aristotle  and  Plato.  They  move  and  4  sncosssors  of  his  family  hdd  the  duk»- 
about  among  us  like  demigods  among  mules,  dom  until  1808.  Walter  de  Brienne  socceeded. 
because  they  have  seen  the  academy,  the  ly-  He  was  overthrown  by  the  Grand  Catalan  com* 
ceum,  the  pdnted  stoa,  in  which  Zeao  philoeo*  pany,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked.  A  duke  of 
phized — ^now  the  painted  stoa  no  longer;  for  the  Sicilian  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon  was 
the  proconsul  took  away  their  panels,  and  put  invested  with  the  dignity  by  the  Catalans,  and 
an  end  to  their  philosophic  pride."  Other  pas-  in  this  line  the  dukedom  remained  until  1886. 
seges  in  his  letters  show  in  what  esteem  the  Six  dukes  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Accii^oU 
arts  and  handicrafts  of  Athens  were  held  in  ruled  Athens  from  A.  D.  1886  to  A  D.  1466. 
other  cities,  especially  Alexandria.  In  this  The  ducal  court  of  Athens  was  one  of  the  most 
same  century,  the  beautiful  Athenais,  daughter  brilliant  in  Europe.  The  title  of  duke  of 
of  the  Athenian  philosopher  Leontius,  became  Athens  became  familiar  in  the  poetrj  and  ro- 
a  Christian,  was  baptiaea  at  Constsntinople  on-  mantic  literature  of  the  West.  Dante,  a  con- 
dor the  name  of  Eudocia,  married  the  emperor  temporary  of  Guy  II.  and  Walter  de  Brienne, 
Theodosius  II.,  and  did  much  by  the  influence  calls  Theseus  U  duea  ^PAtene.  Chaucer  calls 
of  her  example,  and  by  building  churches,  to  him,  also,  the  duke  of  Athens.  And  findly, 
promote  Christianity  in  Athens,  the  local  g^v-  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare  in- 
ernment  having  recently  authorized,  by  direc-  troduced  the  title  in  the  **  Midsummer  Night's 
tion  of  an  imperial  rescript,  the  public  recogni-  Dream,''  where  Theseus,  the  conqueror  and 
tion  of  Christianity  there.  It  appears  tiiat  lover  of  Hippolyta,  figures  a^n  as  duke  of 
orders  wero  given  from  Constantinople  to  de-  Athens.  Muntaner,  the  quamt  old  Spanish 
stroy  the  pagan  temples^  Gregory  declared  chronider,  declares  that  the  Frank  chivalry  of 
against  ^e  injurious  influence  of  the  idols,  Greece  was  second  to  none  in  Europe,  and 
which,  according  to  him,  more  abounded  there  that  the  French  language  was  q>oken  aa  well  at 
than  elsewhere  in  Greece.  The  edicts  of  Athens  as  at  Paris.  ^Oie  Parthenon  was  con- 
the  emperors  were  not  carried  into  exeon-  secrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  serrioe 
tion,  and  many  of  the  temples  were  saved  by  of  the  Roman  church  was  odebrated  in  Latin 
being  converted  into  Christian  diurches.  The  within  its  walls.  The  duod  pdaoe  was  built 
temple  of  Olympian  Zens  was  consecrated  to  near  the  Propylssa,  where  the  revels  and  gaye- 
Christ  the  Savior,  the  Parthenon  to  the  Holy  ties  <tf  the  court  drew  together  the  most  gallant 
Wisdom  (St.  Sophia^  afterward  changing  the  knightsof  Europe,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood 
designation  to  the  Panagia,  and  the  Mother  of  was  once  conferred  in  the  temple  of  Athena. 
God,  the  temple  of  Theseus  to  St.  George  of  Tilts  and  tournaments  were  held  on  the  Attic 
Cappadocia.  Justinian,  in  the  early  part  of  the  {ddn,  and  the  feudd  qrstem  was  partially  im- 
6th  century,  withdrew  the  salaries  from  the  posed  upon  the  pec^e.  Bat  they  we^  a  ruling 
public  teadiers  in  Athens,  and  prohibited  in-  caste,  living  among  a  conquered  nation,  with 
struction  in  philosophy,  partly  because  the  whom  they  had  no  i^mpathies— of  another 
schools  were  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  and  kmgnafle,  and  a  hostile  creed.  When  the  storm 
partly  to  devote  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  of  Turkish  conquest  swept  over  the  land,  they 
embellishment  of  the  capital,  and  the  building .  fdl  before  it,  and  disappeared.  But  few  memo- 
of  the  church  of  St  Sophia.  From  this 'time  rials  now  remain  of  this  chivalrous  interlude  in 
forward  Athens  sank  into  the  position  of  an  the  history  of  Athens.  On  the  Acropolis^  an 
obscure  provincid  town,  and  her  name  is  sel-  ardied  subterranean  chamber,  and  an  old  tower 
dom  mentioned  by  the  historians  occupied  with  on  the  right  of  the  entrance ;  and  in  the  cram' 
the  affairs  of  the  eastern  empire.  We  scarcely  bling  monastery  of  Daphne,  which  occupies  the 
hear  of  the  dty  for  nearly  4  centuries.    The  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  ApoUo^  two  atone 
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coffins  thrown  oareleAly  into  A  dark  room  filkd  iKoeQenoe  of  the  wtter;  and  praises  the  Atho- 
with  rahbisb,  aad  known  by  the  half  obliterat-  sians  as  qoick-witted,  8weet*voioed,  and  as  ex- 
ed  flenr-de-iis  oarved  on  them,  alone  remind  ua^  oelling  in  mnsio.  In  another  letter,  written  in 
on  the  spot,  of  the  dnkes  of  Atibens.  In  1456,  1581,  ne  deeoribes  the  olive  groves  watered  by 
the  year  in  which  it  was  oaptored  by  Mo-  the  Oephinns  and  the  IHssiis,  and  yielding  a 
hammed  IL,  Athens  appears  to  nave  been  in  a  large  revenue,  by  the  sale  of  oil  at  Oonstanti- 
tolerably  prosperous  condition.  Tbe  namber  nople  and  other  cities,  to  the  onltivators.  From 
of  its  inhabitants  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a  letter  of  Cabaailas,  another  Greek,  it  appears 
50,000.  The  city  was  treated  with  nnaooostom*  that  the  Acropolis  was  occupied  by  Tuks,  and 
ed  mildness  by  the  conqueror.  He  visited  it  in  that  the  city  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Christians, 
person,  gazed  with  admiration  upon  its  still  ex-  the  number  of  whom  amounted  to  nearly 
isting  wonders,  granted  important  privileges  to  40,000,  many  fiunilies  having  left  the  city  at 
its  inhabitants,  placed  its  government  in  the  the  time  of  its  second  capture  by  the  sultan, 
hands  of  a  high  officer  of  his  household,  whicb  In  A  D.  1675,  Athens  was  visited  by  Wheeler 
secured  it  from  the  exactions  and  oppressionato  and  Spohn,  the  former  an  Englidiman  and  the 
which  other  conquered  cities  and  states  were  latter  a  Frenchman.  Both  published  accounts 
subjected  by  the  agas  and  pashas  who  were  ap-  of  their  travels,  and  both  represent  the  oondi- 
pointed  to  govern  them.  Having  placed  a  gar-  tion  of  the  dty,  and  the  intelligent  character  of 
riflon  in  the  AcropoliflL  and  exhibited  many  the  inhabitants,  on  the  whole  in  a  favorable  Kght. 
tokens  of  his  good  will,  he  took  leave  of  tiie  In  A.  D.  1087,  Morosini,  the  Venetian  admiral^ 
Athenians^  and  marched  into  Pdoponnesus.  In  having  gained  brilliant  victories  in  the  war  be- 
A.  D.  1459,  the  sultan  returned  to  Athens^  and  ^ween  the  republic  and  Turkey,  suddenly  ap- 
established  himself  in  the  quarter  now  <»Ued  pearedinthePinsus.  Tte  Athenians  seized  the 
Patissia.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Parthenon  opportunity  to  send  a  deputation  of  their  chief 
was  converted  into  a  mosque,  and  the  Moslem  citusens  giving  him  to  understand  that  they  ear- 
services  were  performed.  In  1467,  the  V  ene-  needy  desired  to  free  themselves  from  the  Turks. 
tians  went  to  war  with  the  Turks,  and  invading  The  admiral  immediately  invested  the  Aoropo- 
Greece  with  a  powerful  fleet,  landed  at  Pirteua,  lis,  planting  his  batteries  on  the  Museum,  the 
and  expelled  tne  Turks  team  Athens,  i^er  a  Pnyx,  the  Areopagus,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
bloodjr  battle.  Athens  remained  under  the  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Turics  had  fortified 
Venetians  until  1470,  when  the  sultan  entered  themselves  as  well  as  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
Greeoe  with  a  large  army,  and  retook  Athena  tack  and  thehr  limited  means  would  permit 
He  made  some  changes  in  the  administration  ThOT*  had  demolished  the  exquinte  little  temple 
ci  the  local  government,  which  he  bad  hither-  of  the  Wingless  Victory,  and  used  the  marble 
to  left  in  the  hands  of  native  magistrates,  oidy  blocks  in  the  construction  of  a  bastion  below 
requiring  thepayment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Propylna,  where  they  renuuned  nndisoover- 
the  Porte.  He  now  resolved  to  plaoe  Athens  ed  until  1886.  They  had  deposited  a  quantity 
under  away  wode,  who,  however,  held  his  office  of  powder  and  other  munitions  of  war  in  the 
from  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  luurem.  The  ex-  Parthenon.  This  was  made  known  to  the  be- 
ternal  affairs  of  the  city  were  managed  by  the  aiegars  by  a  deserter,  and  an  able  engineer  suc- 
waywode ;  a  cadi,  or  jadge,  decided  tiie  con-  oeeded,  on  the  night  of  Sept  26,  in  throwing  a 
troversies  between  the  Ottomans,  without  in-  bomb  directiy  into  the  magazine,  and  a  formi- 
'  terfering  in  those  of  the  Christians.  The  gar-  dable  explosion  immediately  followed,  causing 
rison  on  the  Acropolis  was  under  tiie  comnumd  more  damage  to  that  incomparable  structure, 
of  the  Turkish  Disdar.  The  proper  munieipsl  than  time  and  barbarian  ravages  had  accom- 
affiurs  of  the  city  were  managed  by  magistrates  plished  for  20  centuries.  The  Turks  surren- 
elected  from  the  principal  families^  by  the  peo-  dared  on   Oct  4^  and  were  allowed  5  days 

fie,  and  called  by  the  ancient  name  of  archon&  for  their  departure  with  their  wives  and  ohil- 

hey  administered  nearly  all  affairs,  civil  and  dren.     Three  tiiousand  went  away ;   but  ao- 

ecdesiastical,  Judicial  and  spiritual,  and  their  oording  to  Sir  Paul  Bycault,  800  Turks  chose 

decisions  were  accepted  by  the  people  without  to  abiure  Moslemism  rather  than  quit  Athens^ 

A  murmur.    In  disputes  between  Turks  and  and  being  baptized,  were   received  into  the 

Christianf^  the  arohona  interposed  in  the  first  in-  Oatholic  Ohurch.    Morosini  and  hlB  officers,  to- 

stance  as  peacemakers;  but  if  they  failed  tobrinff  geUier  with   the   Athenians,  commemorated 

about  an  acy  ustment,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  cadi,  and  the  liberation  of  Athens  by  religious  services^ 

from  him  to  the  grand  vizier.    This  form  of  ad-  and  consecrated  the  most  beautiM  church  in 

ministration  remained  unchanged  firom  1470  to  tiie  city  to  St.  Dionyslus  the  Areopagite,  the 

1687.    With  regard  to  the  conation  of  Athens  surrender  having  taken  plaoe  on  that  saint*s 

during  these  two  centuries,  we  have  but  few  day.    But  an  epidemic  ackness,  and  a  fVesh 

and  brief  notices;  but  it  appears  to  have  bew  muster  of  the  Turks,  compelled  Morosini,  in  a 

not  unhappy.    In  1570,  ZOgomdas,  a  native  ctf  few  months,  to  withdraw  from  Athens.     A 

Kanplia,  in  a  letter  to  Martin  Kraus  (Orusys),  large  number  of  the  citizens  fled  with  such  of 

a  German  professor  at  Tubingen,  and  anthor  of  a  their  valuables  as  they  could  carry  with  them ; 

work  entitled  Tureo^OraciOf  says  that  he  has  some  to  Salamis,  .^^gina,  and  other  islands; 

often  visited  Athens  and  examined  its  curiosi-  some  to  Corinth,  some  to  Nauplia,  and  others  to 

ties ;  describee  the  salubrity  of  the  aur,  and  the  Oephi^nia,  where  a  village  now  bears  the  name 


of  Athenia,  still  inhabited  bj  their  deaoendiintfl.  how  arrived  at  the  period,  when  themoyements 
These  events  occurred  in  MarclL  1688,    The  for  national  regeneration  commenced  among  the 
city  remained  deserted  until  the  following  year,  Greeks.    Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
when  the  Turks  entered  it  and  committed  a  and  the  beffinning  of  the  present,  a  remarkable 
large  part  of  the  houses  to  the  flames.    The  t^vival  took  place  in  the  intellectual  energies 
Athenians,  however,  began  gradually  to  return,  of  the  Greeks.  Members  of  Fanariot  families  at 
The  sultan  granted  them  a  free  pardon,  and  Constantinople,  wealthy  merchants  in  the  prin- 
remitted  the  tribute  for  8  years.    Their  con*  cinol  cities  of  Europe — ^the  Rhalles  and  Zosim- 
dition  was  eloquently  and  patnetically  described  aaes— helped  by  their  liberal  contributions  the 
in  an  address  written  from  Salamis  to  the  pa-  growing  eraor  of  the  Hellenic  race,  for  reform 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1690.     Hardly  and  education.     Literature  l^it  its  aid  to  the 
had  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  native  city,  kindling  enthu^asm.  The  lyric  songs  of  Rliegas, 
when  they  began  to  give  their  attention  to  ed-  the  Thessalian,  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  na^ 
ucation.    Gregorius  Soterea,  afterward  metro-  taon ;  and  the  elegant  and  animated  appeals  of 
politan  of  Monembasia,  established  at  his  own  Coraes  to  the  glorious  memories  of  tne  past 
expense  a  Hellenio  schooL    Johannes  Lekas  es-  history,  and  to  the  noblest  sentiment  of  patriot- 
taoUshed  another,  in  which  he  stmported  12  ism,  nerved  his  countrymen  to  dare  every  ex- 
pupils  at  his  own  expense,  having  deposited  in  tremity  of  fortune  to  regain  their  long-lost  in- 
the  treasury  of  the  Venetian  republic  the  r»-  dependence.    Athens  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
quisite funds,  which  were  lost  by  the  downfidl  citement.    The  society  called  the  BeUmria^  em- 
of  that  government,  in  1797.    Both   schools  braced  the  leading  Greeks  wherever   found, 
were  afterward  supported  at  the  public  expense,  Kew  schools  were  established  at  Athens,  at  the 
until  1812.    From  1610  to  1754,  the  Athenians  expense  of  patriotic  citizens,  and  young  men 
Uved  quietly,  under   a  political   organization  weresent  to  the  universities  of  western  Europe, 
essentially  the  same  as  we  have  already  describ-  Among  the  distinguished  Athenians  belonging 
ed.    In  a  memoir  written  by  a  distinffuished  to  this  period,  may  be  enumerated  Benizelos, 
teacher,  Johannes  Benizelos,  and  pnbli«ied  by  the  distinguished  teacher,  whose  memoir  on 
Christopboros  Perrhaebos,  in   his   history  of  Athens  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  who 
Souli,  it  is  said,  of  this  period:    <^  Athens,  al-  died  in  1806;  Eoubelanos,  teacher,  d.  181S; 
though  under  the  Ottoman  yoke,  was  in  a  flour-  ICarmarotoures,  teacher,  d.  1817;  Logothetes^ 
ishing  condition,  and  might  be  hdd  up  as  an  magistrate,  d.  1818;  Triantophylles,   ecdedas- 
example  to  the  other  cities  of  Greece.    It  was  tic,  d.  1821  (beheaded  by  the  Turks);  Rebela- 
her  good  fortune  to  have  her  affairs  wisely  ad-  kes,  d.  1821 ;  Philippides,  d.  1821 ;  Katzandres, 
ministered  by  honorable  citizens,  under  a  kind  d.  1821 ;   EapetanaJces,  magistrate,  d.    1822 ; 
of  aristocracy,  bearing  the  ancient  tide  of  ar^  Chomatianos,  English  consul,  d.  1822;  Danes, 
chons."    He  then  gives  in  detail,  the  mode  in  bishop  of  Edessa,  d.  1822 ;  Masson,  d.  1828 ; 
which  the  government  was  carried  on ;  their  Skouzes,  d.  1828 ;  Petrakes,  teacher,  d.  1828 ; 
relations  with  the  waywode  and  the  sultan;  Eodrikas,  d.  at  Paris,   1827;   Zographos,  d. 
the  rates  of  taxation,  and  other  interesting  par-  1828;  Angelides,  d.  1829;  Staoros,  Marmaro- 
ticulars.    Between  1754  and  1777,  Athens  was  toures,  d.  1832 ;  GiUanos,  d.  in  India,  1838.  Many 
frequently  harassed  by  the  Albanian  incursions,  distinguished  men  of  Athens  who  took  part  in 
In  the  latter  year,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Oa*  the  national  movements,  are  still  alive,  and  in 
landria,  near  Athens,  by  the  Athenian  Turks  various  departments  of  the  public  service.    The 
and  Greeks,  under  the  waywode,  named  Ohas-  war  of  independence  commenced  in  1821.  The 
ekes,  against  these  barbarians,  commanded  by  the  fortunes  of  Athens  were  variouslyaffected  during 
Deli  Pasha,  and  a  decisive  victory  gained.   This  the  7  years  of  its  continuance.    The  insurrection 
event  put  a  stop,  for  the  time,  to  hostile  incur-  having  commenced  elsewhere,  reached  Attica 
sions.     In  1778  Ohasekes  fortified  Athens  with  in  a  few  weeks.    The  Turks  retreated  to  the 
a  waU,  using  materials  taken  from  many  of  the  Acropolis,  the  city  was  taken  possession  of,  the 
ancient  structures.    The  conduct  of  Ohasekes  standard  of  liberty  was  raised  April  28,  1821, 
gained  him  so  much  popularity,  that  his  reap-  and  the  garrison  was  closely  besieged.    Several 
pointment  was  solicited  and  obtained  of  the  tragical  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  following 
Porte,  and  finally  he  was  appointed  waywode  months.    The  garrison  was  relieved  July  20, 
for  life.    Having  secured  his  end,  he  threw  off  and  the  Greek  troops  compelled  to  retreat,  by 
the  mask,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  grasping  the  Turks,  under  Omer  Pasha,  Briones,  and  Omer 
and  tyrannical  man.    The  tide  of  popmar  feel-  Bey.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and 
ing  turned  against  him,  he  was  banished;  but  the  city  ravaged,  plundered,  and  burned.  Many 
by  intrigue  and  bribery  he  was  again  restored*  of  the  Athenians  fled  to  Salamis  and  iEgina,  and 
The  contest  continued  22  years,  during  which  some  of  them  jc»ned  the  troops  concentrating  at 
the  game  was  repeated  5  times ;  and  finally,  in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.    In  Sept  1821,  Omer 
1795,  he  was  beheaded  in  Cos,  the  pLice  of  his  Pasha  retired  from  Athens  with  the  greater  part 
exile.    In  this  period  the  profflierity  of  Athens  of  his  forces,  and  his  Deli  Pasha,  soon  afterward, 
declined.    Her  population  and  wealdi  greatly  with  the  remainder.    The  Acropolis  was  again 
diminished.    A  pestilence  ravaged  the  city  in  left  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  Turks,  and  the 
1789  and  again  in  1792.    About  1,200  perished  Athenians,  returning  from  their  places  of  refuge, 
in  the  former,  and  1,000  m  the  latter.— We  have  besieged  tliem.    The  Turks  had  collected  large 
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'supplies  of  proyisiona.  A  good  deal  of  hard  ooourred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.  On 
fitting  took  place  between  the  besiegers  and  Aug.  8  the  Turks  forced  their  way  into  the 
the  besieged.  The  Tnrks  having  undergone  the  oitjr,  and  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  Acropolis, 
most  terrible  safferings,  chiefly  from  want  of  As  Gonras  was  now  besieged,  the  government 
water,  finally  sarrendered,  and  the  Greeks  appointed  Earaiskakes  to  his  place  as  com- 
jdanted  their  standard  on  the  Acropolis,  June  mander  of  eastern  Greece.  One  evening  in  Oc- 
10. 1822.  The  number  of  Turks  who  oapitula-  tober,  as  Gouras  was  watching  the  operations  of 
tea  was  1,160.  Before  they  cSuld  be  conveyed  the  enemy  in  one  of  the  outworks,  making  the 
to  a  place  of  aifety,  mifortunately  for  the  good  rounds,  he  was  struck  by  a  shot  from  the  Turks, 
name  of  the  Greeks,  a  rumor  of  a  new  invasion  and  fell  instantly  dead.  His  body  was  brought 
spread  through  the  city,  and  caused  such  alarm  in  silently,  and  in  the  morning  was  buried  in  front 
that  they  fell  upon  the  Turks,  and  put  to  death  of  the  Parthenon,  after  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
nbout  400,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  su/ren-  Greek  church.  His  wife  showed  herself,  on 
der.  Some  perilled  by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  this  occasion,  worthy  to  be  the  companion  of  a 
fintJly  only  660  were  transported  safely  to  Asia  hero.  *^  Why  do  you  weep?  "  said  she,  to  the 
Minor*  Meantime  dissensions  broke  out  among  soldiers,  as  she  saw  them  shedding  tears.  **  You 
the  leaders  at  Athens,  and  Tpselantes,  Niketas,  have  caused  his  death  by  your  attempts  to  desert. 
and  Odysseus,  called  in  by  the  contending  par-  If  your  consciences  reproach  you  as  the  authors 
,  ties,  arrived  at  Athens  in  August  As  they  of  my  widowhood,  change  your  conduct,  and  do 
were  of  one  mind  upon  the  matter,  Odysseus  not  slay  his  wife  also  by  desertion."  The  sol- 
was  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  command  of  the  diers,  overcome  by  her  words,  took  an  oath  upon 
garrison  to  his  subordinate  Gouras,  he  himself  the  Gospel  and  the  picture  of  Christ  to  main- 
having  been  made  military  dictator  of  eastern  tain  their  fidelity  to  the  wife  of  their  command- 
Greece.  On  Feb.  16, 1823,  the  city  of  Athens  er,  and  they  kept  the  oath.  Shortly  aiterward 
was  enlivened  by  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  all  his  family  perished,  with  a  considerable  num- 
marriage  of  Gtouras  with  the  daughter  of  a  dis-  ber  of  Athenian  women,  beneath  the  ruins  of  a 
tinguished  family  of  lidoriki.  A  popular  move-  part  of  the  Erechtheum,  battered  down  by  the 
ment  against  his  government  was  put  down  by  oesiegers'  artillery.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to 
rigid  aod  severe  measures,  and  a  sudden  rumor  great  distress,  and  severu  daring  attempts  were 
that  the  Turks  were  on  the  march  for  Athens  made  to  relieve  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
tended  to  allay  the  discontents  by  a  sense  of  the  narrate  the  thrilling  events  of  the  fierce  strug- 
common  danger.  Goui-as  collected  in  the  Acrop-  gles  in  the  plain  of  Athens.  On  May  4,  Ka- 
dis all  the  provisions  he  could  lay  hands  on ;  raiskakes  rose  from  a  sick  bed,  as  he  heard  the 
but  the  Turks,  having  killed  a  few  peasants  in  the  firing  in  a  skirmish,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and 
neighborhood,  taken  prisoners  a  number  of  wo-  galloped  into  the  midst  of  the  fray.  He  was 
men,  and  gathered  the  ripening  grapes  in  the  borne  mortally  wounded  from  the  field.  He 
vineyards,  withdrew  from  Attica.  Inl8240dys-  passed  the  last  hours  of  his  life  in  conversing 
sens  entered  into  traitorous  compact  with  ihe  with  the  assembled  chie&  on  the  condition  of 
enemy,  a^d  commenced  a  series  of  hostile  dem-  the  country.  Just  before  he  drew  his  last 
onstrations  against  Athens.  Gouras,  command-  breath  he  sud  to  those  around  him,  among 
ant  of  Athens,  was  sent  against  him,  and  gained  whom  were  Lord  Cochrane  and  Gen.  Church : 
a  victory.  Odysseus,  perhaps  already  repenting  ^^  My  country  laid  upon  me  a  heavy  task.  I 
the  rash  step  he  had  taken,  and  not  willing  to  have  fulfilled  my  duty  by  10  months  of  terrible 
tnut  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Turks,  surrendered  battles.  Nothing  remained  but  my  life.  This 
himself  to  Gronras.  He  was  sent  to  Athens  and  I  owed  to  my  country ;  this  I  surrender  to  my 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  old  tower  on  country.  I  am  dying ;  let  my  fellow-soldiers 
the  right  of  the  Propy  Ilea.  On  June  18  his  muti-  finish  my  work;  let  them  save  my  Athens." 
lated  and  lifeless  body  was  found  below,  he  hav-  On  May  6  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was 
ing  doubtless  been  put  to  death  with  the  consent  fought  Lord  Cochrane  boasted  that  he  would 
of  Gouras  himself  Karaiskakes,  who  had  been  dine  on  the  Acropolis ;  but  the  boast  was  vain, 
for  some  time  engaged  in  brilliant  military  The  rout  of  the  Greeks  was  complete.  Coch- 
operations  in  the  north,  returned  to  Athena,  rane  and  Church  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
early  in  March,  1827.  In  the  mean  time  Lora  on  board  their  ships.  The  posts  in  the  neigh- 
Oochrane  had  arrived,  and  Gen.  Church  had  borhood  of  Pinnus  were  abandoned,  and  1,600 
been  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Hellenic  of  the  fiower  of  the  Greek  warriors  lay  upon 
armies.  Early  in  1826  the  Turkish  forces,  under  the  field ;  many  of  the  bravest  of  the  leaders 
Santahi  Pasha  and  Omer  Pasha,  overran  Attica,  fell ;  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  240  of 
Gouras  was  ^pointed  commander-in-chief  of  them  were  beheaded  by  the  Turks  the  foUowing 
eastern  Greece,  and  was  ordered  to  advance  morning.  Some  ineffectual  attempts  were  aiter- 
upon  the  enemy  and  not  to  await  their  arrival  ward  made  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The  cita- 
at  the  gates  of  Athens.  He  paid  no  attention  del,  however,  was  compelled  to  surrender  on 
to  the  orders  of  government^  and  by  numerous  June  6.  More  than  2,000  men  and  600  women 
aotsof  oppression  alienated  the  rural  population  were  marched  down  from  the  Acropolis,  and 
in  the  neighborhood;  but,  though  disiapprov-  transported  to  Salamis,  jEgina,  and  Poros. 
ing  the  acts  of  their  commander,  the  Greeks  in  Thus,  after  a  siege  of  11  months,  Athens  was 
the  dty  remiuned  foithfuL    Numerous  conflicts  replaced  under  Turkish  domination.     About 
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8,000  Greeks  and  as  many  Tmte  liad  perished  by  Che  gfraet  body  ef  ihe  oitisem,  sairtmnded 
in  the  siege.  Athens  remained  in  the  poesession  the  nalaoe  in  the  night  of  Sept.  14,  and  de- 
of  the  Turks  long  after  hostilities  had  been  end-  manded  a  national  assembly  for  the  formation 
ed  by  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers^  and  of  a  eonstitntion.    Ko  i>ersonal  disrespect  was 
was  not  restored  to  the  Greeks  until  18S2.  shown  to  the  king  and  queen,  but  the  demand 
Daring  these  last  years  almost  all  the  modem  was  firmly  nuuntained.    At  length  the  or^- 
buildings  of  the  city  had   been  demolished,  nances  were  signed,  by  the  advice  of  the  liberal 
Scarcely  a  private  dwelling  was  nnimured,  and  members  of  the%ounctt  of  state,  at  whose  head 
Athens  was  a  pile  of  ruins.    The  noble  remains  was  Gen.  Ohnrch.    A  new  ministry  was  ap- 
of  antiquity  shared  in  the  general  calamity.  The  pointed,  and  a  national  assembly  conyoked. 
repeated  bombardments  of  the  Acropolis  left  The  troops  returned  to  their  barracks,  the  dti* 
their  marks  upon  the  Propyliea,  the  Parthenon,  sens  to  tneir  homee ;  the  business  of  the  city 
and  the  Erectbeum,  and  to  this  day  the  broken  was  not  interrupted  for  an  hour,  and  the  courts 
edges  of  the  rich  brown  columns,  where  the  sat  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    Not  an  act  of 
original  glimmer  of  the  marble  is  seen,  bear  violence  di^onored  the  proceedings.   The  next 
witness  to  the  effects  of  the  cannon  balls  which  night  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  Sept  15 
did  the  mischief.     Human  bones,  and  rusty  was  added  to  the   national   liolidays.     The 
balls,  and  fragments  of  bomb-ehells,  are  found  king  and  queen  were  cheered  When  they  drove 
among  the  masses  of  broken  marble,  with  which  out  as  usual,  on  the  foUowing  day.    The  eleo-. 
the  surfiAce  of  the  Acropolis  is  strewn.    The  tions  for  the  national  assembly  were  quietly 
American  missionaries,  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  King^  conducted,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
were  among  the  earliest  to  plant  themselves  best  men  throughout  the  country.    It  oonsist- 
among  the  melancholy  ruins  of  the  city.    They  ed  of  236  members.     They  met  Nov.  90,  and 
gathered  a  school  of  rorlom  children  and  vigors  chose  for  their  president  Mr.  Panoutsoe  Nota- 
onslybegantoreconstructthe  edifice  of  Christian  ras,  a  member  from  Corinth,  who  was  107 
dvilization.     Oa;po  d^Istrias,  the  President  of  years   old,  and  4  vice-presidents,  Mavrooor- 
Greeoe,  was  assassinated  in  1881.   On  Aug.  8,  datos,  Metazas,  Coliettes,  and  Londos.    Thej 
1882,Otho,the  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria^  immediately  commenced  their  lab<Hi^  and  the 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  great  powers,  Eng-  constitution  which  they  framed  was  formally 
land,  France,  and  Bussia,  was  Milemnly  proclium-  accepted  March  16, 1844.    This  oonstitatbn  se- 
ed king  at  Nauplia.  He  arrived  in  February,  1888.  cures  all  the  great  political  and  personal  rights 
The  kmg,  only  17  years  old  when  he  was  chosen,  of  the  citizens,  the  equality  of  the  oitisens  be* 
attained  his  m^ority,  which  was  fixed  at  20,  in  fore  the  law,  religious  fi^om,  freedom  of 
1885.    In  that  year  the  seat  of  government  was  the  press^  popular  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
transferred  from  Nauplia to  Athens,andfirom  this  the  state,  the  inviolability  of  letters,  exemp- 
date  recommences  the  history  of  Athens  as  the  tion  ftom  arbitrary  arrest,  trial  by  Jary,  the 
centre  of  civilization  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  independence  of  the  judiciary.    The  legislative 
In  1886  Otho  was  married  to  Amelia,  a  princess  power  is  distributed  between  the  king,  a  house 
of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  one  of  the  most  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  pepple  for  3 
beautifol  women  in  Europe.    The  king  and  his  years,  and  a  senate  i^ipointed  by  Uie  king  for 
lovely  queen    arrived   in  the    Pineus.  Feb.  life.    The  ministers  are  appoint^  by  the  king^ 
14,  1887.    The  next  day  they  entered  Ath*  but  subject  to  impeachment  for  malfeasance  in 
ens,  under  triumphal  arches,  decorated  with  office.    Many  other  provisions  are  embodied  in 
laurel  and  myrtle  wreaths,  by  the  children  of  this  instrument  which  cannot  be  enumersted 
the  American  missionary  school,  and  amidst  the  in  this  brief  sxetch.    The  country  has  been 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  people.    The  governed  under  this  constitution  from  the  time 
city  was  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  the  population  in*  of  its  adoption  to  the  present.    Athens  has  ad- 
creased.    The  presence  of  the  court  and  the  for-  Tanced  in  wealtii  and  population  slowly.    The 
eign  embassies,  quickly  created  the  appearance  present  number  of  inuabitants  is  only  about 
of  active  business  and  renewing  prosperity.*—  80,000 ;  but  it  is  in  a  foir  way  to  recover  some 
In  1848,  Athens  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  of  its  lostprominence  among  the  capitals  of  the 
revolution,  by  which  a  great  political  change  world.    Wealthy  Qreeks  are  beginning  to  build 
was  effected,  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  handsome  houses  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
blood.    The  Greeks  expected  to  be  governed  town.    Wherever  tiie  calls  of  business  have 
by  a  constitutional  monarchy.    But  the  trea^  placed  them,  tiiey  regard  Athens  with  afifoction, 
which  placed  Otho  on  the  throne,  contained  no  as  tiie  capital  of  the  Hellenic  race.    In  educa* 
stipulation  upon  this  point ;  and  it  did  not  enter  tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  dtf 
into  the  plans  of  the  regency  which  aocom-  whidi  has  done  so  much.    It  has  a  system  or 
paoied  the  young  king,  to  grant  a  constitution  free   schools,  well   graded   and  ably  tangfat, 
to  the  people.    On  attaining  his  minority,  the  witii  2  Aorongfaly  organized  gymnasia,  and  an 
king  took  no  step  in  that  direction,  but  governed  admirable  university,  with  42  protessors  and 
the  country  through  a  ministry  and  council  of  600  students.    It  is  organized  according  to  the 
state.    The  people  were  disappointed  and  im-  German  plan,  by  the  establishment  of  the  &cnl- 
patient ;  and  their  unpatienoe  reached  its  h^ht  ties  ci  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
in  1848.    Gen.  Kalerges,  then  in  charge  of  Nothing  can  exceed  the  iotelleetnal  ardor  of  tibe 
the  troops  quartered  in  Athens,  supported  alsa  young  men,  in  the  several  deparCmefttsof  irtndy. 
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The  leetnre  rooms  are  daily  crowded.  The  style  and  cleamees  of  metiiod.  Alexander  Bizos 
nniversity  library  now  contains  some  90,000  Bangabes,  now  holding,  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
weU-seleoted  volumes,  although  the  university  feseorship,  a  position  in  the  cabinet  as  minister 
itself  was  established  so  recently  as  1886.  of  foreign  affistirs,  discourses  upon  the  fine  arts 
iThe  press  is  as  free  as  that  of  London  or  New  with  acuteness,  learning,  and  taste.  Manouses 
York.  The  number  of  books  issued  by  the  pub-  lectures  eloquently  on  history,  amidst  the  ap- 
lishing  houses  is  unprecedented.  The  educa-  plauses  of  a  crowded  audience.  Pericles  Argy- 
tion  for  girls  is  amply  provided  for.  Beside  the  ropouloe,  lately  also  a  member  of  Uie  cabinet^  as 
private  achools,  and  the  instly  celebrated  estab-  mmister  of  religion  and  public  instruction,  is  a 
fishment  of  Dr.  Hill,  the  American  mission-  most  able  and  disdngubhed  professor  of  the 
ary,  there  is  an  excellent  institution  called  the  law.  Professor  Kontogones,  who  has  already 
Parthenagogeion  (school  for  young  women),  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Parthe- 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Madame  Manos,  nagogeion,  is  profoundly  versed  in  tiie  Hebrew 
a  sister  of  Alexander  Mavrocordatos,  a  lady  of  ana  Greek  Scriptures,  and  draws  to  his  leotnre- 
ihe  noblest  character,  as  well  as  the  highest  room  numerous  and  attentive  <ilasses.  Professor 
social  position.  It  is  partly  supported  by  the  Paparrhegopoulos  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
society  of  the  friends  of  education  (Ermpia  Hellenic  race,  with  elegance  and  spirit,  and  is, 
<tnkfxsrtudtvTuaj\  which  was  established  in  beside,  a  writer  of  classical  purity  of  style. 
1886.  The  queen  is  the  special  patronesss  of  Nor  are  these  the  only  members  of  the  profes* 
the  school  Its  leading  object  is  ilie  education  sional  body  who  are  entitled  to  the  admiration 
of  young  women  to  be  teachers;  but  scholars  and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  but  we 
are  received  for  general  education.  The  reg^-  have  no  room  to  mention  more.  The  insti- 
lar  course  of  study  extends  through  5  years,  tutes  for  education  are  objects  of  pride  and 
embracing  history,  Ohristian  ethics,  ancient  and  favor  to  the  Greeks  in  other  countries.  Large 
modem  Greek,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  contributions  are  made  for  their  support,  from 
Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  domestic  econo-  all  quarters.  Half  a  million  of  finance  have 
my,  and  practical  artsu  During  the  last  6  been  lately  given  by  a  worthy  Greek,  to  found 
months^  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  are  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  Very  recent- 
instructed  in  the  methods,  and  trained  in  the  ly,  another  Greek,  named  Platygenes,  a  native 
practice  of  teaching.  A  diploma  is  given  to  of  The6saly,bequeathed  200,000  fr. — $40,000— to 
those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  through  the  nniversity,  and,  about  the  same  time,  a 
all  the  prescribed  examinations.  The  future  knife-grinder,  who  died  leaving  600  drachmas 
teachers  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  so-  — $100 — ^accumulated  from  hu  scanty  earn- 
oiety  and  the  government.  In  return  for  this,  ings,  bequeathed  100  dr.  to  the  university, 
ihev  are  under  the  obligation  to  teach  4  years,  The  library  is  constantly  reoeiving  gifts  from 
within  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  any  school  to  Greeks  in  other  countries,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
which  the  minister  of  instruction  may  appoint  creasing,  almost  exclusively  firom  these  sources, 
them.  If  they  fail  to  keep  this  condition,  tiiey  The  Greeks  are  beginning  to  excel  in  the  fine 
must  pay  at  the  same  rate  with  the  other  arts.  Hitherto,  in  modern  times,  art  has  not 
scholars^  sureties  having  been  ^ven  when  they  emancipated  it»elf  from  tJie  mechanical  formal- 
enter  the  school.  Tlie  annual  examinations  are  ism  of  the  Byzantine  school,  or,  to  speak  more 
attended  not  only  by  the  committee  of  the  so-  correctly,  the  school  of  Mt.  Athos.  PictureeL 
ciety,  but  by  their  miyesties  the  king  and  painted  according  to  precise  directions  laia 
queen,  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  pro-  down  in  a  recently  discovered  manual  called 
fessors  of  the  nniversity,  the  most  eminent  of  'Epfufvita  nyr  Zoyypa4>uaitj  containing  the  tra- 
the  clergy,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  ditionsl  rules  of  tne  art  from  the  10th  and  llth 
before  whom  the  chairman  announces  the  re-  centuries,  have  constituted  the  sum  and  sub- 
suit,  and  distribut-es  the  diplomas.  Among  stance  of  Hellenic  Ohristian  art  A  school  of 
the  professors  in  the  gymnasia  and  the  uni-  the  arts  has  been  established  in  Athens,  with 
versity,  and  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  there  good  promise  of  success.  Priz^  for  sculpture 
are  many  men  and  women  who  would  do  and  painting  have  been  founded  by  a  wealthy 
honor  to  the  profession  in  any  country  in  citizen,  Mr.  Oontostavlos,  known  in  this  conn- 
the  world. — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  the  try  as  one  of  the  Greek  agents  sent  by  the 
admirable  Madame  Manos.  Her  associates  are  revdutionary  government  on  the  business  of 
excellent  and  accomplished  persons.  Among  the  the  Greek  frigates.  These  prizes  are  the  subject 
women  who  teach  in  the  common  schools  are  of  an  aiinual  competition.  At  the  exhibition 
many  whose  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  conscien-  of  1856,  the  prize  was  awarded  for  subjects  se- 
tions  devotion  are  contributing  powerfully  to  lected  by  the  queen:  for  sculpture,  a  shepherd; 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  for  a  picture,  a  child  at  prayer.  Two  brothers, 
rising  generation.  Of  the  professors  in  the  uni-  named  Phytalis,  divided  the  prize  for  sculpture, 
▼ermty,  we  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  being  adiudged  by  the  committee  equal  in 
we  say  that  the  venerable  Asopios — ^the  friend  merit.  A  French  artist,  a  member  of  the  com- 
and  contemporary  of  the  German  Wolf-— ex-  mission,  said :  ^^  These  statues,  if  exhibited  at 
pounds  Homer  with  the  life  and  fire  of  another  Paris,  would  better  sustain  the  cause  of  Greece 
Nestor.  The  lectures  of  Philippos  Johannis  on  than  the  arguments  of  your  most  brilliant  de- 
moral  philosophy  are  admirable  for  purity  of  fenders.'^    An  arcbsological  society  has  been 
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eetabltshed  in  Athens  for  many  years.  It  Is  and  French  army  of  occupation  stationed  in  and 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Pit-  aroand  Athens.  In  Oct  1854,  that  terrible 
takes,  the  conservator  of  antiqaities.  Manyval-  scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  appeared  in  Ath- 
nable  contributions,  both  in  the  way  of  newly  ens  and  made  dreadfol  ravages  among  the  pop- 
discovered  facts  in  archasology,  and  originid  ulation.  Among  the  victims  was  the  only  sur- 
contribntions  by  the  scholars  of  Athens,  have  viving  son  of  the  ^*  Maid  of  Athens,*^  a  very 
appeared  in  its  pages.  A  society  of  medicine,  promising  young  man  of  18,  bearing  the  dassioBj 
and  one  of  natural  history,  also  have  been  some  name  of  Aristoteles.  Many  hundreds  died,  and 
time  in  operation,  and  are  doing  a  good  work,  thousands  who  could  escape  fled  to  the  villages 
A  literary  periodical,  published  semi-monthly,  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  mountains.  As 
bearing  the  name  of  tne  "  Pandora,"  is  a  very  usual,  crimes  were  dreadfully  multiplied.  The 
interesting  and  able  magazine,  contiuning  orig-  details  of  the  thefts  and  robberies  committed  in 
inal  tales,  poems,  reviews,  and  the  like,  and  themidst  of  suffering  and  confusion;  the  eztor- 
is  the  organ  of  many  of  the  most  learned  men  tions  of  the  dealers  and  monopolizers :  the 
in  Athens.  Among  the  remarkable  literary  frauds  in  weights  and  measures ;  the  adultera- 
institutions  of  Athens  may  also  be  mentioned  tion  of  provisions,  bring  up  in  many  of  its  fea« 
the  annual  competition  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  tnres  the  terrible  picture  of  the  Plague  of 
founded  7  years  ago  by  Ambrosios  Rhalles,  a  Athens,  drawn  in  such  dark  colors  by  lliucyd- 
Greek  merchant  at  Trieste.  It  is  celebrated  on  ides.  Chrysanthos  Konophaoe,  one  of  the 
April  6  (March  26),  the  anniversary  of  the  open-  chief  eoderiastical  dignitaries,  addressed  to  the 
ing  of  the  Greek  revolution.  After  tiie  religious  people  an  earnest  exhortation  through  the  pub- 
services  in  the  cathedral  a  briUixmt  assembly  is  lie  press.  It  was  published  in  the  Athena  of 
held  in  the  university  to  hear  the  result  of  the  Dec.  8,  and  presented  a  MthfU  recapitulation  of 
competition.  The  prize  is  awarded  by  a  com-  the  sins  of  the  people,  with  urgent  warnings  to 
mittee  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  one  of  repent  and  cast  themselves  on  the  infinite  mer- 
whom  reads  the  report  In  1856  the  report  cy  of  God.  The  same  paper  contuna  a  vivid 
was  drawn  by  Philippos  Johannis.  He  gave  a  description  of  the  scene  by  an  eye-witness^  Af- 
sketch  of  the  competitions  of  previous  years,  ter  enumerating  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  vic- 
and  stated  that  the  number  of  the  pieces  tims — professors,  physicians,  students,  clergy- 
offered  had  regularly  increased  since  the  first  men — ^he  says,  ^^  The  sun  himself  hangs  dimly 
establishment  of  the  prize.  That  year  there  over  the  ridge  of  Hymettus,  and  the  sad  sky  is 
were  14  in  all,  which  the  committee  divided  overcast  with  motionless  clouds ;  all  nature 
into  8  classes :  1,  good  for  nothing ;  2,  respect-  seems  to  be  in  a  stupor ;  not  a  leaf  stirs ;  a  dis- 
able; 8,  excellent  Of  the  first  class  there  were  aereeable  and  suffocating  heat  is  in  the  atmos- 
5 ;  of  the  second,  8 ;  of  the  third,  or  excellent,  phere;  the  very  birds  flee  from  the  place  of  death. 
6.  To  show  the  faithfol  manner  in  which  the  King  Otho  and  Queen  Amelia,  the  ministers  of 
daty  of  examination  was  performed,  it  ^ould  the  foreign  powers,  the  public  physicians,  a  few 
be  said  that  the  discourse  of  the  professor  was  hundred  good  citizens,  alone  remain ;  the  rest, 
very  elaborate,  containing  criticisms  upon  the  sick,  dying,  or  dead.  The  city  of  Athens — ^the 
several  pieces,  widi  extracts  from  them,  and  capital  of  the  East — appears  like  another  Pom- 
occupying  more  than  an  hour  in  the  reading,  peii,  in  whose  streets  men  once  walked.  The 
Of  die  first  class  he  said,  **  The  invention  dis-  shops,  magazines,  stores,  coffee-houses,  the  very 
played  in  them  is  very  poor,  the  arrange-  windows  of  the  houses,  are  closed. . . .  The  peo- 
ment  and  distribution  entirely  defective,  the  pie  that  still  remained  alive,  with  bended  knees 
conceptions  are  commonplace,  and  many  of  and  flowing  tears,  prostrated  themselves,  self- 
them  false.  The  style  is  not  only  low  and  fee-  moved,  before  the  thrice-blessed  mother  of  God, 
ble,  but,  in  3  of  them,  full  even  of  grammatical  and  the  Eyrie  Eleison  resounded  through  the 
errors."  The  other  pieces  are  diseased  with  streets.  Bowing  their  faces  to  the  earth  with 
equal  freedom  and  candor.  Last  year  (1857)  20  remorse,  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
pieces  were  oflbred,  of  which  8  were  of  such  ex-  the  Most  High ;  men,  women,  young  and  old, 
cellence  that  the  committee,  consisting  of  5  pro-  small  and  great  followed  in  procession  the  sa- 
fessors,  were  unable  to  make  any  distinction  cred  pictures,  cnanting  the  Kvpcc  cXcco-oy  with 
between  them.  One  was  a  satiric  poem ;  an-  tears.^'  Among  those  who  were  carried'  off  by 
other,  a  poem  on  the  isle  of  Chios;  and  the  third,  this  soourse  were  Mr.  Benthyllos,  one  of  the 
a  drama  in  6  acts,  on  the  story  of  Maria  Dox-  professors  m  the  university,  a  professor  in  one  of 
opatres^  a  heroine  of  the  Frankish  Period,  men-  the  gymnasia,  and  Miss  Polytime  Kouskouras,  a 
tioned  m  the  chronicle  of  Romania.  We  tibink  much  esteemed  teacher  in  a  girls*  school,  who 
these  scenes  also  quite  characteristic  of  Athens,  had  taught  in  public  schools  17  years.  In  each 
When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  it  occasioned  a  of  these  cases  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
lively  sensation  in  the  capitsJ.  It  was  impossi-  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  surviving 
ble  for  the  Greeks  of  Greece  not  to  sympathize  friends,  which  was  published  by  authority  in 
with  the  movements  of  the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  the  official  paper.  A  grant  of  money  was  made 
who  thought  the  long-expected  opportunity  had  from  the  treasury  to  the  father  of  Polytime, 
come  to  strike  another  blow  for  national  inde-  ^*  as  a  small  token  of  the  gratitude  due  from  the 
pendenoe.  The  movements  in  Athens  and  other  public  to  those  who  serve  it  with  zeal.^'  These 
parts  of  Greece  were  suppressed  by  an  English  fMa  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  de- 
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Totioa  to  intelleotaal  panndls  wldoh  reigns  in  in  his  orations  to  the  people  of  Athens  j-—bnt 
modern  as  it  did  in  ancient  Athens.  At  pres*  entermg  he  would  hear,  in  good  ancient  Greek, 
ent  tilings  have  returned  to  their  former  state,  the  litnrgy  of  a  religion,  fiiit  introdnoed  more 
The  ravages  of  the  cholera  have  been  effaced,  than  8  centories  after  his  death,  and  he  assnr- 
The  army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  from  edly  would  find  in  its  impressive  lessons  much 
Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  tiiat  would  be  congenial  to  his  own  maffuani- 
Bobberies  have  ceased,  and  the  Elephts,  who,  mous  spirit,  and  much  that  strikes  a  deeper 
in  the  period  of  confosion,  menaced  the  neigh*  note  than  even  his  master  Plato  ever  sounded, 
borhood  of  the  citj,  and  made  it  dangerous  to  He  would  enter  the  senate  or  the  chamber  of 
ride  to  Mt.  Pentelicus^  have  been  suppressed. —  deputies.  Most  of  the  legislative  discussions 
The  visitor  to  Athens  approaches  the  city  either  would  be  intelligible  to  him ;  but  one  topic 
by  way  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  or  coming  up  would  surprise  him — a  public  loan  negotiated 
fifom  Suninm.  He  passes  near  many  spots  re-  through  the  t^vuaj  rpairt{a^ihe  nation^  bank, 
nowned  in  history  and  song,  whichever  route  he  Steppmg  into  the  gymnasium,  he  might  hear  his 
chooses.  The  foreland  of  Sunium  is  still  crowned  own  oration  on  the  **  Grown  '^  commented  upon 
with  tiie  glitteri^  cohimns  of  the  temple  of  Su-  in  excellent  Greek,  to  classes  of  bright-eyed  Mel* 
nian  Athena,  .^ina  rises  picturesquely  from  lenio  youth,  within  a  few  minutes'  wdk  from 
the  Saronic  gul^  and  with  the  solemn  ruins  of  the  spot  where  it  was  delivered ;  and  perhaps 
the  temple  of  tiie  Panhellenian  Zeus,  looks  over  he  would  be  able  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
the  blue  sea,  to  the  mountains  and  plain  of  At-  burning  the  ytppa.  At  the  Karatmuta  npmrM" 
tica,  to  the  Acropolis,  surmounted  by  the  Erech-  k»p  4>op€fjLaTay  he  would  be  puzded  at  first  by 
thenm  and  the  Parthenon.  Entering  the  har-  the,  long-tailed  dress-coat,  the  hat,  the  cravat, 
bor  of  Pirsdus,  the  remains  of  the  old  encir-  or  \(Ufiod€Tris,  which  he  could/>nly  coi\jecture  to 
cling  wflJUs  remind  the  traveller  of  the  davs  of  be  a  halter.  The  titles  of  civil  and  ecdesiasti- 
Themistodes,  whose  tomb  is  by  the  wave-beat-  cal  dignitaries  would  astonish  him — Mmesty^ 
en,  rocky  shore  on  his  right.  He.  lands  on  the  Mtydktiarrfs — Bxeellenci/y  Efo^on^f — SbUM8$f 
quay,  passes  rapidly  through  the  streets  of  the  Oa-wrrfs — AU^holinesiy  nawoa-iorrfs — the  Howyr- 
busy  town,  enters  the  plain  between  the  mas-  Ma  genUeman,  'O  'Evrtfwt  Kvpiof — the  Lady  of 
five  foundations  of  the  Long  Walls,  which  have  BmoTy  *H  Kvpta  rrfg  rifuff.  In  short,  he  would 
elsewhere  utterly  disappeared,  and,  with  the  find  the  language  substantially  the  same,  but 
old  oHve  groves  on  his  left,  and  the  Cephissns  largely  applied  to  ideas  wholly  new  to  him.  It 
murmuring  through  them,  drives  in  half  an  hour  woold  t^e  him  some  time  to  orient  hlmselfl 
to  Athena.  He  enters  the  city,  having  passed  But  he  would  find  the  mountains,  sky,  the 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  best  preservea  of  all  sparkling  sea,  and  the  unutterable  beauty  of  the 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  on  his  right.  Two  atmosphere,  the  same.  The  Agora  he  would 
sources  ofintense  interest  immediately  open  upon  find  a  solitude,  peopled  with  mighty  memories, 
his  mind — ^the  living  Athenian  people,  their  hm-  Wandering  up  tiie  Pnyx,  that  too  would  be  sol- 
guage,  institutions,  education,  personal  appear-  itary ;  but  there  is  the  place  of  tiie  assemblies — 
anoe,  manners,  and  the  wonaerfal  monuments  there  stands  the  immortal  rock — the  Bema — 
still  remaining  of  the  gemus  of  the  ancient  Atho-  from  which  he  and  his  great  predecessors  ad- 
nian  Demos.  As  he  walks  the  streets  he  listens  to  dressed  the  Athenian  Demos.  Had  he  chanced 
the  Greek  language,  not  spoken  as  it  was  in  the  to  go  thitiier,  on  Dec.  21,  the  queen's  birth- 
days of  Demosthenes,  but  still  Greek.  The  signs  day,  in  1858,  he  would  have  found  a  multitude 
over  the  ^ops  are  in  good  Greek.  The  notices  of  citizens,  in  holiday  attire,  standing  in  the 
of  the  Austrian  and  iVendi  steamers  at  the  post  Pnyx,  and  listening  to  a  learned  Greek,  who 
office  are  in  good  Greek,  though  the  wora  for  discoursed  from  the  steps  of  the  Bema  in  good 
steamboat^  orfioirXovv.  would  puzzle  the  or-  anojent  Greek,  upon  the  preeminence  of  the 
ator,  should  he  suddenly  return  to  earth.  Greek  language,  and  of  the  old  masters.  Not 
The  newspapers  are  publi^ed  m  good  Greek,  one  word  of  tms  would  have  been  strange  to 
though  discussing  many  subjects  which  the  Demosthenes.  We  have  called  up  the  augnst 
orator  never  heard  of  in  his  lifetime.  The  con-  shade  in  order  to  illustrate  briefly  the  changes 
stitution  is  in  good  Greek:  but  the  freedom  of  that  the  language  has  undergone  during  20  cen- 
the  press — tXtx^pta  rw  rvtrov — ^woidd  at  first  turies,  in  his  native  city,  and  its  identity.  In  an- 
convey  no  intelligible  idea  to  his  mind.  Over  other  part  of  this  article  we  have  alluded,  with 
a  cigar  shop  he  would  read  KanvorrtSKetoy^  and  more  or  less  minuteness,  to  the  principal  struc- 
wonder  what  the  man  could  mean  by  selling  tures  in  Athens,  which  were  the  wonder  of  the 
smoke.  He  was  a  water-drinker,  so  that  even  world  in  ancient  times,  and  which  are  scarcely 
champagne  of  the  first  quality — Sa/iframa  rrit  less  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  their  migestio 
wpwTTf^  iroioci^roc — advertised  On  the  opposite  ruins  now.  Demosthenes  said  in  one  of  his  ora* 
Bide  of  t^e  street,  would  not  entice  him  by  its  tions :  *'  Oar  ancestors  were  inspired,  not  by  the 
q>arkle.  He  would  recognize  the  Kovpftov^  tiie  desire  of  wealth,  but  by  the  love  of  glory;  and 
barber's  shop— the  centre  of  gossip  and  news  therefore  they  have  left  us  immortal  possessions^ 
as  in  ancient  times.  The  churches,  with  their  the  memory  of  illustrious  deeds,  and  the  beauty 
Byzantine  architecture,  would  offend  his  taste,  of  the  works  consecrated  to  them.''  Aa 
formed  as  it  was  by  contemplating  the  Propylada^  he  spoke  these  words  he  had  the  temples^  por- 
and  the  Parthenon,  to  which  he  used  to  appeal  ticos,  and  statues  of  the  agora  around  bun ; 
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above  the  temple  of  Wingless  Yiotoi7--the  pediment^  the  height  is  81  feet   The  sonlptores 

Propyl«da  with  the  broad  marble  steps,  the  on  the  pediments  are  ail  lost    Those  in  the 

Dono  porticos^  the  fine  bronze  gates  opening  metopes  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  labors  of 

throngh  the  marble  wall,  the  Athena  Froma-  Herooles  and  Thesens.    Of  the  vast  temple  of 

ohos,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechthenm,  and  the  Olympian  Zens,  the  platform  on  which  it  stood, 

marble  population  of  heroes  and  gods,  standing  and  16  Corinthian  columns,  one  of  whi(^  was 

in  the  open  spaces  of  the  AcropoSs.    Flutaroh,  overthrown  in  1862  by  a  hurricane,  are  all  that 

5  centuries  later,  says :  **  Th^se  works  appear,  at  remain.  The  peribolus  of  the  temple  was  680 
the  present  moment^  fresh  and  newly  wrought:  feet  long,  and  468  broad ;  the  temple  itself  854 
they  seem  to  wear  the  bloom  of  perpetual  feet  by  171  feet  It  had  10  columns  on  each 
youth,  its  glow  untouched  by  time,  as  if  they  front,  and  probably  20  on  each  flank ;  the 
breathed  the  breath  of  immortality,  and  had  a  hd^ht  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  oi  the 
soul  that  age  could  never  reach/'  We  have  capitals,  551^ feet;  diameter  at  the  base,  6  feet 
room  only  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  4  inches.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  of  ivory 
oondition  of  some  of  these  ancient  monuments,  and  gold.  Near  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  edll 
The  soil  of  Athens  is  full  of  fragments  of  stat-  stands  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
ues,  columns,  and  other  works  of  the  ancients,  erected  on  the  street  of  tripods  in  885  B.  0., 
Bits  of  the  marble  seats  of  the  stadium  are  to  commemorate  a  musical  victory.  It  is  a 
easily  found  in  the  rubbish  below.  At  the  circular  structure,  8  feet  in  diameter,  standing 
8.  £.  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  the  outline  of  the  on  a  square  basement  and  the  whole  height 
Dionysiac  theatre,  and  some  of  the  seats  hewn  about  84  feet  It  is  the  earliest  specimen  at 
in  the  solid  rock,  together  with  portions  of  the  Oorinthlan  architeoture.  This  exquisite  little 
massiye  foundations  on  which  the  stage-build-  monument  was  saved  from  destruction  by  hav« 
ing  rested,  may  easily  be  traced.  Fragments  ing  been  built  into  the  walls  of  a  monastery : 
of  a  choragic  monument  bearing  the  name  of  the  monastery  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  monn- 
ThrasylluS)  and  dating  880  B.  0.,  lie  about  the  ment  of  Lysicrates  stands  almost  complete, 
upper  part  of  the  concave,  where  an  ancient  The  tripod  by  which  it  was  surmounted  is  gone, 
oavem,  once  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  now  dedi-  but  the  inscription  on  the  architrave  is  still  le^ 
cated  to  the  Panagia  Speliotiasa,  reminds  one  ible.  At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis 
at  once  of  the  dassio  and  the  Ohristian  times,  stands  the  theatr&^or  odeon  of  BegiUa,  built  by 
Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  marbles  are  Herodes  Atticus.  There  are  important  re- 
embedded  in  the  waUs  of  the  churches,  and  by  mains  of  this  staructure :  but  the  interior  is 
the  contrast  of  their  style  to  the  rest  of  the  nearly  filled  with  an  inunense  mass  of  rubbish, 
building  produce  a  strange  effect.  The  surface  Passing*  over  the  deserted  valley  where  was 
of  the  Acropolis  is  thicUy  strewn  with  pieces  the  ancient  agora,  we  reach  the  hill  of  the 
of  marble  blocks,  columns,  statues,  and  votive  Muses,  on  which  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
slabs;  and  in  the  left  hand  apartment  of  the  the  monument  of  Philopappus — a  late  work, 
Propyltea,  the  ancient  Pinaootheca,  a  picture  and  of  no  particx^ar  interest.  Next  to  this  in 
gallery,  Mr.  Pittakes  has  accumulated  a  large  the  north  is  the  hiU  of  the  Pnyx — ^the  place  of 
number  of  every  species  of  fragment,  but  es-  the  popular  assembly — ^and  the  Bema,  of  which 
pecially  slabs  with  inscriptions  belonging  to  we  have  ahready  spoken ;  and  over  against  this 
every  age,  and  many  of  them  of  historical  im-  rises  the  Areopagus.  But  the  noblest  works  of 
portance.  The  Theseum  is  used  as  a  museum  the  Athenian  architects  were  on  the  Acropolis, 
of  ancient  sculptures.  Many  monumental  bUUb  The  ascent  is  at  the  western  end.  The  chief 
of  the  most  interesting  character,  with  beauti-  buildings  of  the  Peridean  age  on  this  citadel 
ful  groups  in  low  relief,  and  touohii%  funereal  were  the  Propyl»a,  the  Erechtheum,  and  the 
inscriptions,  are  collected  there.  But  the  most  Parthenon.  The  Propyl^sa  served  at  once  as 
curious  and  important  marbles,  are  a  series  of  an  ardiitectnral  embellishment,  and  a  military 
slabs,  found  (in  1884)  in  Hie  Plrteus,  contain-  defence  of  the  Acropolis,  Among  the  ancients 
ing  records  of  the  Athenian  navy ;  lists  of  ships  it  was  more  admirea  than  even  the  Parthenon, 
with  their  names;  inventories  of  rigging  and  for  the  skill  with  which  the  difficulties  of  the 
furniture;  names  of  shipbmlders ;  names  of  ground  were  overcome,  and  for  the  gran- 
statesmen,  such  as  Demades  and  Demosthenes,  deur  c^  the  genend  effect  The  approach  was 
who  were  connected  with  the  navy  depart-  a  fliffht  of  60  marble  steps,  and  was  70  feet 
ment;  and  numerous  other  interesting  and  val-  broad.  At  i^e  top  of  the  steps  was  a  portico 
nable  particulars.  These  inscriptions  are  very  of  6  fluted  Doric  columns,  5  feet  in  diameter, 
clearly  cut,  and,  except  where  the  marble  29  feet  high.  The  side  wings,  on  platforms,  T8 
has  been  broken,  easily  read ;  and  they  cover  feet  apart,  had  8  Doric  columns  in  antu,  fh)nt- 
a  considerable  period  of  thepublic  life  of  Demos-  ing  upon  the  grand  staircase.  The  north  wing 
thenes.  The  temple  of  Tneseus,  as  we  have  contained  the  Pinaootheca,  a  hall  85  feet  by 
already  stated,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  80;  the  hall  of  the  south  wins  was  27  feet  by 
buildings  in  Greece.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  16.  Behind  the  Doric  hexastyle  was  a  magnifi- 
104  feet  in  length  by  45  in  breadth.    It  has  cent  hall  60  feet  broad,  44  feet  deep,  and  89 

6  columns  at  each  end,  and  18  on  each  side,  of  high,  witii  a  marble  ceiling  resting  on  enor- 
8  feet  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  19  feet  high,  mous  beams,  supported  by  8  Ionic  colums,  on 
From  the  stylobate  to  the  upper  angle  of  ue  each  nde  of  the  passage.    At  the  east  end  of 
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tbubaUwasthewall^tliroiig)!  which  there  were  treaaniy  of  the  dty,  48  feet  long.  Withinthe 
5  entranoee,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  oentral  peristyle,  at  each  end,  were  8  colnmnsi  88 
opening,  through  which  the  Panathenaic  pro-  leet  high,  on  a  stjlobate  of  2  steps.  Within  the 
oeesion  passed,  was  18  feet  wide,  24  feet  high ;  tmoSy  was  a  range  of  10  Done  oolnmns  on 
thoee  next  the  oentral  are,  on  each  side,  8^  feet  each  side,  and  8  at  the  west  end,  forming  8 
wide,  and  the  smallest  5  feet^  the  height  vary-  sidte  of  a  quadrangle ;  ahove  them,  an  arohi- 
ing  in  proportion^  These  gates  were  ^e  only  traye  supported  an  npper  range  of  columns, 
pnblio  entrance  into  the  Acropolis. '  Within  which  Wheeler,  at  the  time  of  whose  visit 
the  wall,  t.  0.  on  the  eastern  side,  was  another  they  were  still  standing,  calls  a  kind  of  gal- 
hall,  19  feet  deep,  its  floor  elevated  about  4^  feet  lery ;  14  feet  distant  from  the  western  columns 
above  the  western,  and  terminated  by  another  is  the  pavement  of  Piraio  stone,  on  which  the 
Doricportico,  of  6  columns.  The  pediments  and  great  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena  was 
ceilings  of  this  admirable  structure  have  been  placed.  Beside  the  internal  decorations,  the 
destroyed.  Most  of  the  columns  remain,  some  of  outside  of  the  temple  was  ornamented  with 
them  entire,  and  others  more  or  less  broken,  three  classes  of  sculpture  :  1.  The  sculptures  of 
with  heavy  fragments  of  the  architraves.  Pass-  the  pediments^  bein^  independent  statues  resting 
ing  through  the  PropylsBa,  we  come  to  the  upon  the  deep  cornice.  The  subject  of  those  on 
Erochtbeum,  on  the  left  or  northern  side  of  the  the  eastern  pediment  was  the  birth  of  Athena ; 
Acropolis,  and  the  Parthenon  on  the  right,  near  of  those  on  the  western,  the  contest  between 
the  southern  or  Cimonian  wall  The  form  of  the  Poseidon  and  Athena,  for  the  possession  of 
BJngnlar  structure  first  mentioned  was  oblong,  Attica.  2.  The  groups  in  the  metopes,  92  in 
wiw  a  portico  of  0  Ionic  columns  at  the  east  end,  number,  representing  combats  of  Hercules  and 
and  a  kind  of  transept  at  the  west,  a  portico  Theseus,  the  Oentanrs  and  Amaxons,  and  per- 
of  4  columns  on  the  north,  and  the  portico  of  haps  some-  figures  of  the  Persian  war.  These 
the  Caryatides,  standing  on  a  basement  8  feet  groups  were  executed  in  high  relief  8.  The 
high,  on  the  south.  At  the  western  end  there  frieze  round  the  upper  border  of  the  cella  of 
IB  a  basement,  on  which  are  4  Ionic  columns  the  Parthenon  contamed  a  representation  in  low 
half  engaged  in  the  wall,  and  supporting  a  ped-  relief  of  the  Panathenaic  procession.  All  these 
iment  The  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  dasses  of  sculpture  were  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  temple  are  on  different  levels,  the  eastern  the  art^  executed  by  Phidias  himself^  or  under 
being  98  feet  higher  than  the  western.  Enough  his  immediate  direction.  Most  of  them  were 
remains  of  this  extraordinary  and  beautiful  in  place  when  Wheeler  visited  Athens,  in  1676 ; 
temple,  to  give  a  perfectiy  correct  idea  of  its  and  drawings  of  the  fi^nures  in  the  pediments 
outward  form ;  but  the  interior  is  in  so  ruinous  a  were  made  in  1674,  by  Carrey,  a  French  arohi- 
eondition  that  the  distribution  and  arrangement  tect,  in  the  suite  of  the  Marquis  de  Nointel, 
of  the  division  are  subject  to  the  greatest  doubt,  minister  of  France  at  the  Porte.  The  intericv 
The  numerous  antiquarian  questions  which  sug*  of  the  temple  was  thrown  down  in  1687,  by  the 
gest  themselves  here,  cannot  be  discussed  in  tms  explodon  of  a  bomb  in  the  Turldsh  powder  mag- 
place. — ^We  come  now  to  the  Parthenon,  the  azme,  as  has  already  been  stated.  The  front  col- 
noblest  monument  in  Athens,  and  the  world,  umnsof  the  peristyle  escaped,  but  8  on  the  north 
The  oontrast  between  this  temple  and  the  £r-  side,  and  6ontiiesouth,  were  overthrown.  More- 
echthenm  is  strikingly  beantifm.  We  have  al-  mni,  in  endeavoring  to  remove  some  of  the  figures 
ready  incidentally  aUuded  to  the  principal  points  on  the  pediments,  broke  them,  and  otherwise 
in  its  history,  and  the  various  fortunes  in  did  great  mischief.  At  the  beginninff  of  the 
which  it  has  shared.  It  was  built  of  Pentelic  present  century.  Lord  Elgin  dismantled  a  c<hi- 
marble,  under  the  superintendence  of  Phidias,  siderable  part  of  the  Parthenon  of  the  remain- 
by  Ictinus  and  Oallicrates.  It  stands  on  a  basis  iuA  sculptures,  which  form  the  most  precious 
approached  by  8  stepa^  each  1  foot  9  inches  treasures  of  the  British  museum,  at  the  present 
high,  2  feet  and  about  4  inches  wide.  Its  moment.  A  question  has  been  much  discussed, 
bieadth,  on  the  upper  step,  iff  101.88  feet ;  its  as  to  whether  any  portion  of  the  exterior  of 
length  228  feet ;  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  pe-  the  temple  was  decorated  with  painting.  It  is 
dim^nt  from  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  69  hardly  possible  to  doubt  the  fiiot,  after  a  per- 
fect, and  with  the  stylobate,  64  feet.  The  tem-  sonal  examination.  Many  of  the  mouldings  have 
pie  is  Doric,  octostyle,  or  with  8  columns  at  traces  of  beautifrdly  drawn  patterns.  Under  the 
each  end,  and  peripteral,  or  colonnaded  all  round,  cornices,  there  are  delicate  tints  of  blue  and  red : 
there  being  16  columns  each  nde,  not  counting  and  of  olue  in  the  triglyphs.  Architraves  and 
those  at  the  comers— 46  in  all.  The  length  of  broader  sur&ces  were  tinced  with  ochre.  All 
the  ffipnx,  or  body  of  the  temple,  is  198  feet,  these  figures  were  executed  so  delicately  and  ex- 
and  its  breadth  71  feet,  omitting  fractions,  quisitely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  theory 
The  space  between  the  peristyle  and  the  wall  is  9  sometimes  advanceo,  of  their  being  the  work 
feet  wideat  tiie  sides,  and  11  feet  at  the  fronts,  of  subsequent  barbarous  ages.  There  are  other 
The  body  is  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  into  2  traces  of  colors  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  por^ 
unequal  portions ;  the  eastern  was  the  poos  tion  of  the  walls  still  standing,  which  evidentiy 
proper,  an  apartment  for  the  statue  of  the  belong  to  a  period  after  the  stonecutters,  Eulo- 
goddeas,  98  feet  in  length ;  the  western,  the  gius  and  Apollos,  converted  the  Parthenon  into 
epiitkodomatt  which  was  commonly  used  as  the  a  chunk.   Among  the  inscriptions  there  is  onci 
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fomid  in  1886^  oontaiiiing  a  reoord  of  mon^  throngiioiit  the  ooimtj.     The  Hooking  canal 

IMdd  fbr  polYciuromatio  deoorationa.    The  Par^  extends  f^om  the  centre  of  the  connty  to  the 

theoon  was  bnllt  in  the  best  period  of  architeo-  Ohio  canal.     In  1660  the  prpductions  were 

tnre^and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  gen-  448,546  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7Xl46  of  wheat 

ins  in  art ;  and  the  best  attainments  of  science  92,990  pounds  of  wool,  867,802  of  butter,  and 

were  combined  in  producing  its  ezouisiteperfec-  12,188  tons  of  hay.    There  were  24  diurches, 

tions.  The  pathetio  beauty  of  its  aeoay  is  inde-  1  newspaper  office,  and  8,986  pupils  attending 

aoribable.  The  impression  it  makes  is  that  of  a  public  schools.    Pop.  18,215. 
solemn  and  wondrous  harmony.  Its  aiq>eot  is  aim-       ATHENS,  a  prosperous  town   of    Clarke 

Sle,  but  scientific  investigaticm  has  not  yet  ex-  county,  Georg^  situated  on  the  Oconee  rirer 
aostsd  its  beauties  and  refinements.  The  com-  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Athens  branch  rail- 
bination  of  the  most  delicate  architectural  pro-  road,  is  the  centre  of  a  huge  cotton  growing  re- 
portions,  with  the  sculptural  compositions,  of  gion,  has  a  cotton  manufoctory  of  large  capacity, 
which  enough  in  each  class  remains,  after  all  the  while  within  a  few  miles  there  are  8  others, 
ruin  wrought  b^  time,  and  war,  and  barbarism,  to  It  contains  Franklin  college^  a  numbo*  of  chnrch- 
giTeusalirely  idea  of  their  admirable  execution;  es,  a  bank  and  5  newspapers.  Pop.  8,700. 
the  variety  of  these  compositions,  differing  in  ATHEbSTONE,  a  market  town  of  England, 
character  and  sice  according  to  their  pontion  and  in  the  connty  of  Warwick,  and  about  20  miles 
aulijeots.  but  all  relating  to  a  central  idea  which  N.  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  town 
hannonizee  them,  must  have  been  magnificent  consists  mainly  of  one  street,  and  contains  an 
beyond  description,  when  the  temple  first  stood  ancient  chapel,  now  much  defaced  by  modem 
in  its  flresh  glory,  under  the  sky  oi  Attica.  But  alterations.  In  August,  1745,  A(herstone  was 
delicades  of  construction  have  not  ceased  to  be  the  scene  of  a  conference  between  the  Earl  oS 
discovered  in  this  wonderftil  building.  In  1887,  Richmond,  afterward  Henry  YII.,  whose  army 
Pennethome,  an  English  traveller,  noticed  the  was  encamped  near  the  old  church,  and  the  2 
inclination  of  the  c^nmns.  Hofer,  fichubart^  Stanleys,  the  result  of  which  was  the  over- 
andother^  have  examined  the  subject,  and  pub-  throw  of  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  Field,  2 
liahed  their  observations  upon  the  indinaticm  days  afterward. 

cf  die  columns,  and  the  curved  lines  of  the  ATHERTON,  Ghablbs  G.,  an  American  sen- 
stylobate  and  architraves.  Mr.  Penrose,  an  ator,  bom  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  July  4, 1804^ 
English  scholar  and  architect,  visited  Athens  in  died  Nov.  15,  1858.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
18&,  and  was  afterward  sent  b^  the  sodety  of  vard  college  in  1822,  and  was  educated  to 
dilettanti  to  complete  the  investigations  he  had  the  law,  but  engaged  in  politics  while  yet 
already  commenoed.  The  results  were  pub-  a  young  man.  For  many  years  he  was  a  mem- 
lished  in  a  splendid  folio,  1851.  They  may  be  b^  of  the  N.  H.  legislature,  and  for  8  yeaxs 
brieflysummedupthus:  The  lines  whi<m  in  ordi*  speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  elected  to  the 
nary  arohitectore  are  straight,  in  the  Doric  tern*  federal  house  <^  representatives  in  1887.  On 
pies  at  Athens  are  delicate  curves.  The  edges  of  I>ec.  11, 1888,  being  a  member  of  the  commit- 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablatures,  are  tee  of  ways  and  means,  he  introduced,  under  a 
convex  curves,  lying  in  vertical  planes,  and  suspension  of  the  rules,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
nearly  parallel,  and  the  curves  are  conic  sec-  declaringthat*' congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
tions,  the  middle  of  the  stylobate  ridng  several  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  several  states 
inches  above  the  extremities.  The  external  of  the  confederacy;*'  that  '^petitions  for  its 
lines  of  the  columns  are  curved  also,  forming  a  abolition  in  the  Strict  of  Columbia  and  the 
hynerbolic  entans.  The  axis  of  the  columns  territories  are  part  of  a  plan  for  its  removal 
incline  inward,  so  that  opposite  pairs,  if  pro-  from  the  states  ;*'  that  '*  such  agitation  is  con- 
duced sufficiently  far,  woold  meet.  The  sp^^es  trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ;*'  that 
of  the  inter-columnlations,  and  tiie  size  of  the  '^the  equality  of  the  several  states  precludes 
capitals,  vary  slightiy,  according  to  their  posi-  congress  from  an  attempt  to  act  in  favor  of  or 
tion.  From  the  usual  points  of  view,  these  va-  against  their  several  institutions ;"  that  "'  all 
nations  and  curves  are  not  perceptible,  but  they  such  attempts  being  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
prodttce  by  their  combination  the  effect  of  per-  tntion,"  "•  every  petition,  memorial,  resolution, 
feet  harmony  and  regularity,  and  the  absence  proposition,  or  paper,  touching  or  relating  in 
of  these  refinements  is  the  cause  of  the  univer-  any  wav  or  to  any  extent  whatever  to  slavery, 
sal  failure  of  buildings  constructed  in  modem  or  to  the  abolition  thereof  shall,  <m  the  pre- 
times,  according  to  what  have  been  supposed  sentation  thereof,  without  any  nirther  action 
to  be  tiie  principles  of  Hellenic  architecture,  thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  de- 
This  sulject  is  treated  by  Mr.  Penrose  in  greater  bated,  printed,  or  referred."  These  resolutions 
detail,  and  with  remaricable  precision ;  also  bv  were  passed,  under  the  previous  question,  by  a 
M.  Beul^  in  a  learned  work,  entitied  L'aeropoU  vote  of  126  to  78.  Although  not  themselves 
d'Athines,  Paris,  1858-'55.  re-introduced  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  21st 
ATHENS,  a  county  in  the  8.  K  part  of  Ohio,  rule  of  the  next  congress,  by  which  all  such 
on  the  Ohio  river.  It  has  an  extremely  fertile  petitions,  upon  presentation,  were  considered 
soil,  and  is  well  wooded,  and  watered  by  the  as  ol^ected  to,  and  the  question  of  their  recep- 
Hockhocking.  It  abounds  in  iron  ore  and  coaL  tion  kid  on  the  table.  Ilie  rule  was  vigorouEdy 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  manufactured  opposed  as  contrary  to  the  right  of  petition, 
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but  vas  sapported  on  the  ^trnds  of  public  made  in  the  walls  of  the  victoria  natire  city  for 

policy,  and  for  the  auppression  of  agitation,  his  reception;  he  passed  through  the  streets,  in 

Xt  was  mdntained  for  several  sessions,  until  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  white  horses,  to  the  tem* 

18i6,   but  finally  yielded,    partly  to   objec-  pie  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  state,  where  a 

tions  on  the  ground  of  principle,   partly  to  solemn  service  was  celebrated.    His  statue  was 

the  experience  of  its  inefficiency.    Itfr.  Ather-  set  up  in  the  market-place,  he  was  relieved  from 

ton  oontinaed  in  the  house  of  representatives  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  eojoyed  a  seat  of 

imtQ  1848,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate,  honor  on  all  public  occasions.    The  great  na- 

where  he  remained  until  1849.    He  was  again  tional  festivals  at  which  such  honors  might  be 

elected  in  1852.    He  acted  steadily  with  the  won,  were,  for  a  Ions  time,  exclusively  the 

democratic  part^,  and  was  considered  at  the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  ITemean,  and  Pythiao. 

time  of  his  death  as  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  At  Athens  such  victors,  according  to  a  law  of 

New  HamMhire.  Solon,  received  a  prize  of  500  diaohma  for  aa 

ATHERTON,  Ohablss  Humphbet,  father  of  Olympic  crown,  and  100  drachma  for  a  crown 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Aug.  14,  won  at  the  otiier  8  games.  At  Sparta  they 
1778,  died  Jan.  8, 1858,  graduated  at  Harvard  fonght  near  the  king's  person.  Athlet»  were 
coUege  in  1794.  He  was  a  representative  in  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Marcus  Folvius, 
congress  from  1815  to  1817,  and  held  the  office  at  the  conclusion  of  the  i£tolian  war,  186  B.  0. 
of  register  of  probate  for  89  years,  from  1798  Nero  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Greek  ath* 
to  1887.  He  was  for  many  years  at  tiie  head  let®.  At  Borne  they  formed  a  college,  which 
of  the  bar  in  Hillsborough  county,  and  con-  ei\]oyed  certain  privileges,  including  ioununity 
tributed  many  valoable  papers  to  the  history  from  taxes.  The  athletes  were  trained  by  pro- 
of his  native  state.  fessional  trainers.    Their  food,  according  to  the 

ATHERTON,  Huhphbet,  a  military  officer,  early  writers,  consisted  of  dried  figs,  weak 

whose  name  is  mentioned  with  much  honor  in  cheese,  and  vegetables ;  later  it  was  the  very 

the  early  annals  of  Massachusetta    He  came  reverse,  and  approximflSted  more  to  that  psed 

from  England  about   1686,  when  he  signed  by  English  pnze-fi^ters,  namely,  a  generoua 

the  covenant  of  the  church  at  Dorchester.    He  quantity  of  animal  food,  with  a  very  small 

was  admitted  as  a  freeman  in  1688,  and  was  aQowance  of  coarse  unleavened  bread.    They 

deputy  in  the  general  court  from  Dorchester  had  a  minimnm  of  food,  under  whidi  they 

for  that  year,  and  also  in  1689,  '41,  and  in  '58,  might  not  eat.    This  minimum  was  so  large 

from  Springfield,  when  he  was  chosen  speaker,  that  they  used  to  fall  into  a  feverish  sleep  after 

The  next  year  he  was  chosen  assistant,  and  it,  like  an  oveigorged  boarconstrictor.    While 

soon  after  mijor-general.     He  was  much  em«  under  training,  wine  and  women  were  strictiy 

ployed  in  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  and  forbidden.    Their  place  of  exercise  was  called 

made  use  of  his  infiuenoe  with  them  in  a  great  the  pakutra.    Here  and  in  the  public  arena 

purchase  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island.    He  they  appeared  naked,  though  in  the  Iliad  they 

died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  Boston,  Sept  are  represented  as  bebg  girded  about  the  loina. 

17,  1601.    The  manner  of  his  death  is  made  They  were  anointed  wiw  oil,  with  a  view  to 

matter  of  comment  by  Hubbard  as  one  of  the  make  the  limbs  more  supple,  and  prevent  the 

jodgments  of  God.  waste  of  stamina  fix>m  perspiration.    After  the 

ATHIAS,  EuAinTSL  bjss  Joseph,  a  Jewish  contest  the  athletes  were  scraped  and  rubbed 

rabbi,  a  printer  in  Amsterdam  in  the  17th  by  the  aUpUBj  like  race-horses  by  stable  boys, 

century,  prindpaUy  noted  for  havingpublished  The  protecting  gods  of  the  athletss  were  Zeii% 

2  editions  of  the  old  Testament  in  Hebrew  in  Hercalea,  and  the  Dioscuri. 

1661  and  1667,  valuable  for  their  correctness,  ATHLONE,  a  market  town  and  parliament* 

and  on  which  are  founded  most  of  tiie  modem  ary  borough  in  Ireland,  Ivin^^  on  both  sides  of 

editions.    They  are  remarkable  for  being  the  ihe  river  Shannon,  partly  mWeslmeath,  and 

first  in  which  the  verses  were  marked  with  partly  in  Roscommon,  76  miles  W.  from  Dub* 

Arabic  figures.    So  much  satisfaction  did  these  fm.    Pop.  in  1851,  6,218.    The  opposite  shoree 

improvements  give  to  the  government  of  Hd-  of  the  river  are  nere  united  by  a  handeom<» 

land,  that  the  states-general  confened  upon  bridge,  constructed  in  1844,  aivl  a  canal  has 

Athias  a  chain  of  gold  and  a  medaL  been  formed  to  avoid  the  rapids  at  this  point, 

ATHLETiB  (Gr.  oSXa,  prizes),  a  name  ap-  thus  making  navigation  practicable  for  71  miles 

plied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  persons  who  higher  up  the  stream.    The  casUe  occupies  an 

contended,  in  contests  dT  strength  or  agili^,  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 

for  honor  and  pecuniary  or  other  rewards.    In  with  its  outworks  covers  a  space  of  15  acrea. 

the  early  periods  of  Greek  civilization,  we  do  It  was  strongly  fortified  during  the  last  war 

not  hear  of  professiontd  combatants,  those  who  with  France,  and  now  contains  2  magazines 

contended  at  the  Olympic,  Nemean,  and  other  an  ordnance  store,  an  armory  with  15,000  stand 

public  games,  being  amateurs ;  but  afterward  a  of  arms^  and  barracks  for  1,500  troops.    After 

profession  of  athlete  gradually  formed  itself!  the  battie  of  the  Boyne,  William  IlL  besieged 

Those  athletss  who  conquered  at  any  of  the  Athlone  unsuccessfully,  but  it  was  taken  by 

great  national  festivals  or  Hellas  were  received  Gen.  Ginkell    in  the   following   year.     The 

in  their  native  states,  and  even  beyond  tlieir  town  has  2  churches  of  the  establishment,  9 

iimitfl^  with  uncommon  honors.    K  breach  was  Catholic  ohapelS|  and  several  diosenting  meet^ 
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Sng-hoiues.    It  has  a  diBtOleir,  a  broweiyy  a&d  been  filled  up  to  allow  a  more  ready  land 

a  tannerj.    An  aetire  trade  is  carried  on  b j  egrees  and  ingreaB  to  the  peninaola.    The  canal, 

•teamera  with  limerick  and  Shannon  harbor,  aooofding  to  ancient  hlatoix,  occupied  the  entire 

and  with  Dublin  by  the  grand  and  royal  canals,  working  force  of  the  army  8  years  in  its  oon- 

ATHOL,  Athols,  or  Athoix,  a  district  in  stmction. 

the  northern  part  of  Perthshire,  Scotland.    It  ATEWART^  in  sea  phrase  (Dan.  a  and  tc&rt, 

is  about  45  nules  in  length,  by  80  in  breadth,  tranverse),  means  across  the  line  of  a  ship's 

and  is  picturesque  and  monntainouai  some  of  course. — ^Athwart  the  bows  means  at  right  an- 

the  summits  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  gle6,orne8riyso,tothebow8. — ^Athwart-hawse, 

ilian  8,000  feet.    It  contains  several  lakes,  and  &e  situation  of  a  ship  when  she  is  driven  or 

beantifol  valleys,  among  which  is  the  pass  of  drifts  across  the  forepart  d  another,  whether 

Killiecrankie,  wnere  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  in  contact  or  at  a  short  distance. — ^Athwart  the 

gained  a  victory,  and  met  his  death,  July  17,  fore-foot  is  said  of  the  track  of  a  cannon*ball 

1689.    Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  vaUeys,  fired  across  the  onward  course  of  a  pursued  or 

while  on  the  hills  sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured,  dgnalled  ship  to  bring  her  to,  or  to  cause  her 

The  duke  of  Athol  receives  his  title  m>m  this  to  shorten  siul,  so  that  she  may  be  examined, 

district  where  he  possesses  extensive  estates,  ATITLAN,  the  name  of  a  town,  lake,  and 

on  which  a  large  number  of  red  deer,  with  volcano,  of  Central  America,  80  mike  N.  W.  of 

which  tiie  country  was  formerly  well  stocked,  Guatemala.    The  lake  is  24  miles  long,  and  10 

are  still  kept.  wide.    The  town,  Santiago  de  Atitlan,  is  sitna* 

ATH08.    At  the  north-western  extremity  ted  on  its  south  side.  The  height  of  the  volcano 

of  the  .£g»an  Archipelaffo,  that  sea  is  indented  is  12,600  feet 

by  a  large  peninsula,  itself  ending  in  8  remark-  ATKINSON,  Thsodobx,  an  eminent  citizen 
able  smaller  peninsulas.  The  most  easterly  of  of  New  Hampshire,  hom  at  Newcastle,  Dec 
the  8  is  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  about  40  miles  20,  1897,  died  in  1779,  graduated  at  Harvard 
long  and  4  broad,  and  with  a  trend  due  N.  iL  univenuty  in  1718,  was  afterward  several 
and  included  in  the  present  Turkish  province  of  times  in  actual  service  during  the  war  widi 
Salonica.  The  peninsula  of  Athos  is  mountain-  the  French  and  Indians,  and  was  appointed 
ous,  and  cut  by  numerous  ravines.  At  the  <Hie  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Canada  ibr 
foot  or  extremity  of  the  peninsula  stands  the  the  release  of  prisoners.  He  held  at  various 
mountain  which  has  given  it  its  name.  Mt  times  the  offices  of  derk  of  the  court  of  com- 
Athos  is  about  6,800  feet  in  height,  with  a  mon  pleas,  collector,  naval  officer,  and  sheriff 
peak  of  white  limestone,  while  its  lower  of  the  province;  he  was  also  appointed  dele- 
rocks  are  of  gneiss  and  argillaceous  slate.  It  gate  to  the  congress  at  Albany  in  1754^  and 
has  altogether  a  unique  situation,  and  has  the  same  year  chief  Justice  of  the  state.  The 
therefore  been  an  object  of  interest  both  to  revolution  deprived  him  of  office.  Mr.  Atldn- 
ancients  and  modems.  The  Christians  early  son  left  a  legacy  of  £200  to  the  Episcopal 
redded  it  with  religious  veneration,  and  dhuroh  of  Portsmouth,  the  interest  of  which 
built  upon  it  many  chapels  and  places  of  devo-  was  to  be  expended  in  bread  for  dbtribution 
tion,  some  of  which  may  be  dated  back  as  early  each  Sunday. 

as  the  time  of  Constantino.  The  monasteries  ATKTNS,  Sib  BoBBBT,bominl621,  died  in 
of  this  mountain  are  20  in  number,  and  some  1709,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  who  was  an 
of  them  are  surrounded  by  high  turrets.  Iliey  English  judge  during  the  commonwealth,  and 
have  been  the  depositorieS|  in  sevml  ^T»ftjunrtft«  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  in  1669,  aged 
of  very  valuable  librarieS|  tiie  well-preservea  82.  Sir  Robert,  educated  at  Oxford,  was  called 
treasures  of  which  have  made  important  addi-  to  the  bar  in  1645,  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath 
tion£^  within  the  last  century,  to  our  Greek  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  in  1661,  and 
classic  literature.  The  number  of  monks  in  soon  after  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
these  convents  is  estimated  at  8,000.  The  East  Looe,  for  which  borough  he  continued  to 
mountain,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  peninsula,  is  sit  until  1672,  when  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
called  the  Holy  mountun.  No  female,  not  even  court  of  common  pleas.  He  had  previouslv 
of  animals,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  peninsula,  been  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  solicitor-generaL 
The  monks  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  the  As  a  judge,  he  was  learned  and  impartial, 
most  rigid  asceticism.  The  scenery  of  the  though,  on  the  trial  of  the  parties  charged  with 
mountain  and  adjacent  country  is  picturesque  the  popish  plot  of  1679,  he  showed  himself  not 
in  the  extreme.  The  sides  of  tiie  mountain  are  free  from  the  prevalent  anti-Catholic  feeling  of 
flanked  with  vast  forests  of  pines,  oaks^  and  the  time.  Dissatisfied  with  the  public  meas- 
chestnuts,  the  pines  growing  to  an  immense  ures  and  private  influences  directed  against  the 
size.  The  shores  of  the  cape  are  so  blufly  and  independence  of  the  judges,  he  quitted  the 
precipitous  that  80  rods  from  shore  gives  100  bencn  in  1680,  it  is  not  known  whetner  by  re- 
fathoms.  It  was  across  the  month  of  the  pen-  signation  or  dismissaL  In  1682.  having  taken 
insula  of  Athos  that  Xerxes  cut  a  canal  for  his  part  in  a  civic  election  at  Bristol,  said  to  have 
ships,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  The  remains  been  irregularly  conducted,  he  was  indicted  by 
of  this  canal  are  still  distinctly  visible,  through  the  mayor  and  corporation,  to  whom  he  was 
most  of  its  extent  Near  tiie  middle  of  ito  opposed,  and,  wiUi  two  others,  tried  and  con- 
course it  is  not  discernible,  probably  having  victed  at  the  assizes,  fora  riot  and  conspiracy. 
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The  snperior  court  arrested  the  jadgment^npon  ridiauB  of  Gape  Horn  and  the  Gape  of  Good 

a  flaw  in  the  indictment.    ResigniDg  his  re-  Hope.    The  portion  north  of  the  equator  is 

corderahip,  Sir  Robert  retired  to  his  fimiily  seat  called  the  North  Atlantic  and  that  on  the  south 

in  Gloacestershire,  where  for  some  years  he  the  Ethioplc  or  South  Atlajitic.   The  part  which 

took  no  ostensible  part   in   public  business,  properly  may  be  considered  the  broadest,  that 

though  elected  to  the  only  parliament  called  by  lying  between  the  coasts  of  Geoi^a  and  Africa,  is 

James  H.    In  his  retirement,  he  wrote  a  pow-  8,600  mUes,  or,  if  we  include  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

erful  legal  argument  against  the  king's  power  4,700  in  width.    The  narrowest  part,  between 

to  dispense  with  penal  statutes,  and  dded  Lord  Cape  Frio  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  1,6S0 

William  Bussell,  with  legal  advice,  on  his  trial  miles. — ^The  middle  portion  of  the  North  AUan- 

for  high  treason  in  1688,  and,  after  the  flight  tic,  called  the  Sea  of  Saragossa,  has  been  repre- 

of  James  II.,  published  two  pamphlets  in  vin-  eented  as  a  *^  stagnant  and  weedy  sea'* — **gener- 

dication  of  Lord  William,  ana  in  favor  of  the  ating  on  its  calm  surface  what  has  been  wdl 

reversal  of  his  attainder.    In  1689,  when  Sir  called  an  oceanic  meadow,"  sufficiently  extended 

William  Williams  was  prosecuted  for  having,  as  to  retard  the  progress  of  vessels ;  but  this  is  not 

speaker,  and  by  command  of  the  commons,  so.    Thebelt  of  calms  called  the  horse  latitudes 

signed  the  orders  to  print  Dangerfield's  narrative  crosses  this  area,  but  it  is  narrow  compared 

of  the  popish  plot,  bir  Robert  Atkyns  published  with  this  **  weedy  sea,'*  which  has  its  currents 

a  tract  showing  it  was  a  question  of  parliament-  and  breezes.    To  the  improvements  which  have 

ary  Jurisdiction,  with  which  the  courts  of  law  been  made  in  nav^tion  and  in  the  models  of 

could  not  interfere.    When  William  III.  made  ships,  we  are  indebted  for  t^e  average  time 

his  judicial  appointments,  in  February,  1689,  of  passage  of  sailing  vessels  being  shortened. — 

Sir  Kobert  Atkyns  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  With  the  knowledse  which  we  now  possess  of 

tiie  exchequer,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  the  routes  pursued  Dy  sailing  vessels  in  crossing 

speaker  of  tne  house  of  lords.    In  1694  he  the  Atlantic,  one  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the 

finally  retired  to  Sapperton  Hall,  near  Cirences-  short  passage  made  by  Columbus  on  his  &rst 

ter,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  88.    His  parliar  voyage.    With  no  chart  to  guide  him  beyond 

mentary  and  political  tracts  were  republished  the  Canaries,  and  in  vessels  poorly  equipped, 

in  one  volume  in  1784.  he  was  69  days  from  the  bar  of  Saltez  to  his 

ATLANTA,  a  city  of  De  Kalb  county,  Geor-  land-fall  on  the  western  continent,  26  of  which 

gia,  and  aplace  of  great  business  activity,  101  he  spent  in  Gtomera,  one  of  tiie  Canary  Islands, 

miles  N.  W.  of  Macon,  171 W.  of  Augusta,  and  The  distance  sailed  was  about  4,000  mUes. 

291  from  Nashville.     Four  lines  of  railroad,  Columbushove  to  at  night  as  a  matter  of  safety, 

the  Georgia  road,  from  Augusta,  the  Macon  and  when  seeking  for  land  to  be  discovered,  and 

Western,  from  Macon,  the  Atlantic  and  West-  this  same  practice  was  continued  until  our  own 

em,  from  Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    and  the   La  times  for  the  same  reason.    It  was  the  custom 

Grange,  from  West  Point,  72  miles  distant,  for  navigators   bound  for  places  within  the 

terminate  here.    It  is  consequently  a  depot  for  tropics,  until  chronometers  came  into  common 

the  cotton  and  grain  of  several  of  the  acyaoent  use,  to  get  in  the  latitude  of  the  place  sought 

counties.    Atlanta  was  laid  out  in  1846,  and  well  to  windward,  sufficient  to  compensate  for 

has  grown  very  rapidly.    It  is  now  one  of  the  any  error  in  their  dead  reckoning,  and  then 

largest  and  most  important  places  in  northern  run  down,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  place.    We 

Georgia.    Its  site  is  elevated,  and  there  is  little  have  known  frequentiy  a  week  to  be  lost  in  this 

sickness.    It  received  a  city  charter  in  1847.  anxious  work,  with  a  fair  wind,  running  in  the 

It  has  6  churches,  2  newspapers,  and  a  bank,  daytime  and  lying  to  the  greater  part  of  the 

Population  in  1868,  about  4,000.  night — ^Roittes.  Bailing  vessels  from  the  Unit- 

ATL ANTIC,  a  county  situated  in  the  S.  S.  E.  ed  States  to  Europe  usually  take  advantage  of 

part  of  New  Jersey,  has  about  620  square  miles  the  Gulf  stream.    When  fairly  within  it  the 

of  territory,  and  8,961  inhabitants.    It  was  set  weather  is  generally  good,  but  on  the  edge  it  is 

off  from  Gloucester  county  in  1887.  TheAtian-  uncertain  and  squally.     The  Gulf  stream  on 

tic  ocean  borders  it  on  the  &  E.,  where  it  is  in-  this  route  is  not  properly  crossed,  but  you  leave 

dented  by  Absecum,  and  several  otiier  bays,  it  on  the  same  side  as  you  entered  it,  as  soon 

whidi  are  planted  with  oysters,  and  other  shell-  after  you  pass  the  meridian  of  86^  as  is  expe- 

fish.   Thesurfaceoftiie  county  is  low  and  flat;  dient    The  route  by  steamers  would  not  be 

it  is  mun^y  near  the  coast,  and  the  soil  farther  different. — ^From  Europe  to  North  America  the 

inland  light  and  B&ndy.    The  county  seat  is  at  most  direct  route  is  that  of  an  arc  of  a  great 

Cape  May  Landing.    The  productions  in  1860  circle,  but  we  cannot  follow  it  in  all  cases  to 

were  68,868  bushels  of  Indian  com,  16,692  of  advantage.    In  the  route  to  Europe  we  take 

?dtatoes,  8,860  of  rye,  and  9,669  tons  of  hay.  advantage  of  the  Gulf  stream,  which  lengthened 

here  were  18  churdies,  and  840  pupils  attend-  the  distance ;  on  our  return  we  avoid  this  stream, 

ing  public  schools.    Pop.  in  1866,  8,608.  but  go  further  north  to  avail  ourselves  of  favor- 

ATLANTIO  OCEAN,  that  part  of  the  great  able  winds.    If  bound  to  any  port  north  of 

deep  lying  between  the  western  coast  of  Eu-  Cape  Hatteras,  we  keep  well  to  the  north  of  our 

rope  and  Africa  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Amer-  course,  which  is,  until  we  pass  the  meridian  of 

ica,  extending  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  88%  toward  Cape  Race ;  when  on  this  meridiaa 

oirde,  and  including  the  space  between  the  me-  we  steer  more  to  the  south,  so  as  to  get  on  the 
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parallel  of  48^  before  we  are  on  the  meridian 
of  Sable  Idand,  which  we  must  paaa  to  the 
aouth,  on  aooonnt  of  the  dangerous  fogs,  if  we 
are  bound  to  any  port  aouth  of  Halifax.  Then 
we  may  shape  our  course  so  as  to  avoid  the 
Gulf  stream,  which,  aa  we  advance  to  the 
south,  increases  in  its  velocity.  In  seasons 
when  ice  is  to  be  expected  our  course  is  more 
to  the  south  as  we  i^roacn  the  Bank  of  New- 
foundland. The  usual  months  for  meeting  the 
ice  are  April,  Kay,  and  June,  but  in  some  years 
it  has  be(Bn  seen  as  early  as  February  and  aa 
late  as  August.  In  1854  it  was  seen  as  late  aa 
Kovember,  in  lat  48%  long.  48*  20'  W. ;  this  was, 
however,  north,  of  the  route.  In  1866  it  waa 
•een  in  every  month.  What  is  called  the 
aoothem  passage  is  recommended  by  some,  in 
the  winter  season,  as  a  pleasant  route  where 
boisterous  weather  is  not  common;  but  tlds 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  contradistinction  to 
the  route  north  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  by 
others  as  going  as  far  south  as  the  trade  winds. 
Our  impresfl&on  is  that  a  route  passing  south  of 
the  Azores  and  island  of  Bermuda  is  the  true 
•outhem  passage.  This,  for  vessels  bound  to 
ports  soutn  of  Owe  Hatteras,  is  to  be  preferred 
at  any  season.  We  once  made  a  passage  south 
of  the  Azores,  crossing  the  Gulf  stream  a  little 
north  of  Ckpe  Hatteras,  were  blown  off  the 
ooast^  and  recrossed  the  stream,  notwithstand- 
ing which  we  arrived  in  New  York  several  days 
previous  to  vessels  which  sailed  with  us,  or  even 
10  days  before.  Our  passage  was  a  pleasant  one ; 
to  those  who  went  north  it  was  otherwise. 
Steamers  from  Europe  to  northern  ports  take 
the  most  direct  route,  passing  near  Gape  Race. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  passages 
of  packets,  during  a  period  of  8  years,  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  in  days  and  hours : 


TO  HEW  TOSK. 


M-^ 

K«. 

AVW^flSa 

x^ 

»«.« 

]>.  H.  M. 

D.   H.  X. 

1>.    H.   X. 

Janiuny, 

IS 

14  0SS7 

10  11  16 

11  06  OS 

February, 

19 

18  0140 

18  08  00 

11  06  04 

Mardi, 

11 

18  11  08 

16  88  46 

11  04  60 

^ 

• 

1118  40 

16  16  08 

10  0160 

U 

1107  81 

18  00  84 

10  0145 

Jane, 

14 

11  01  10 

11  10  45 

9  16  68 

imit 

18 

11  07  66 

18  08  46 

10  00  IS 

BeptomW, 

10 

10  88  88 

18  18  00 

0  10  46 

IS 

11  18  88 

14  0146 

10  06  16 

October, 

14 

18  08  08 

18  17  88 

10  10  45 

NoTember, 

18 

18  08  86 

14  18  15 

10  80  85 

December, 

18 

18  18  48 

17  80  16 

11  06  15 

The  results  by  the  English  steamers  for  1856 
are  * 

TO  LTVEBPOOL.  TO  HEW  YORK. 
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Afiiee 

Peni* 

EarotM 

Anbfak 

Bhoitest 


No. 


8 
8 
7 

a 
1 


ATtraft. 


11 


B.  X. 

14  68 
11  06  88 

9  19  61 
11  04  60 

988  64 

9  0149 


Avwaf*. 


IK  ■.  X. 
18  06  69 
18  01  46 
11  07  06 
18  07  86 
18  06  16 

10  0186 


Jentiny, 

VebnuuT, 

Mwob, 

P^ 

June, 


Uvnpool. 


D.  B. 
88  18 
88  08 
86  11 
88  16 
88  00 
88  00 


To 

If  •  zonu 


P.  B. 

41  08 
87  08 
80  18 
84  05 
89  17 
84  11 


Moetho. 


AngMt 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


To 

Uwrpool. 


D.  B. 

84  14 

85  08 

87  00 

88  10 
88  18 
88  06 


To 
N.Torte. 


D.  B. 
84  11 

86  01 
88  18 
81  15 
81  18 

87  88 


By  steam,  we  have  the  following  results  from 
the  American  steamers  of  the  OoUins'  line,  from 
April,  1860,  to  Mardi,  1857 : 

TO  LTVEEPOOL 


KobUu. 

No. 

P«M. 

ATomgo. 

LoOfMl. 

«.H-. 

I>.  B.  X. 

D.   B.  X. 

D.   B.   X. 

Janiuiy, 

18 

1118  04 

18  08  06 

10  18  85 

Jebro^ry, 

0 

11  01  47 

11  18  15 

9  11  85 

Maitih, 

11 

1180  06 

18  81  15 

10  11  80 

p:' 

14 

1110  60 

18  08  15 

10  06  60 

11 

10  17  08 

18  18  45 

980  85 

June, 

11 

10  1109 

11  08  84 

10  08  45 

July. 

11 

10  18  05 

11  08  15 

10  01  15 

Aogost, 

Septemoer, 

0<£>ber, 

18 

10  18  88 

11  18  14 

9  8115 

19 

10  80  04 

19  16  15 

10  08  45 

14 

10  17  58 

11  07  15 

9  10  45 

Koyember, 

19 

11  1100 

18  06  18 

10  06  45 

December, 

10 

11  18  06 

18  06  15 

9  1185 

The  route  from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Korth  America^  for  saHinff  vessels  bound  to  the 
K.  W.  part  of  Ouba  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
by  way  of  the  Hole  in  the  Wail,  the  souUiern 
point  of  Abaco.  If  the  draught  of  water  does  not 
exceed  12  feet,  on  passing  ue  Hole  in  the  Wall, 
the  passage  is  made  over  the  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  passing  usually  to  the  south  of  the  Orange 
Keys ;  but  with  a  greater  draught  of  water,  the 
edge  of  the  bank  is  followed,  paasing  to  the 
north,  around  the  Great  Isaacs,  to  the  lat  of 
24^  40'.  When  you  leave  the  bank,  keep  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream  until 
you  are  fairly  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
until  you  are  enabled  to  steer  for  your  port. 
Steamers  from  New  York  do  not  go  by  way  of 
the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  but  on  the  N.  W.  edge 
of  the  Little  Bahama  Bank,  coasting  the  west- 
em  edge  of  tills  and  the  Great  Bahama  Bank, 
to  the  south  of  the  Orange  Keys.  The  Charles- 
ton steamers  for  Havana  take  the  inside  w- 
sage,  west  of  the  Gulf  stream,  stopping  at  Sley 
West.  All  vessels  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
ports  contiguous  thereto,  bound  either  to  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  America  or  Europe,  pass  out 
through  the  straits  of  Florida,  and  keep  within 
the  Gulf  stream  as  fiv  as  their  destination  will 
justify.  Steamers  can  pass  through  the  Yuca- 
tan passage  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  but  it  re- 
quires a  fast-sailing  vessel,  keeping  well  to  the 
Cuban  shore,  to  succeed.  In  the  season  cf 
northers  this  passage  is  frequently  chosen  by 
vessels  bound  to  Jamaica.  Sailing  vessels 
bound  from  the  Atlantic  ports  in  Nortib  Amer- 
ica to  the  Caribbean  sea,  or  to  the  lesser  An- 
tilles, enter  the  former,  or  approach  the  latter, 
by  such  of  the  various  passages  as  will  enable 
them  to  reach  their  ports  of  destination  with- 
out beating  up  against  the  trade  winds ;  and  on 
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ilieir  return  Toyages  proceed  north,  through  oalm  latitudes  to  the  eastward  of  Bermuda,  and  it 
the  most  available  passage,  in  order  to  pass  out  mav  be  prefera2}le  to  ffo  to  the  sonth  of  that  isl- 
of  the  region  of  these  winds,  neyer  contending  and^  and  go  on  the  tack  which  will  give  the  most 
against  them  if  it  can  be  avoided.  If  from  Ja-  southing.  In  sailiQg  to  the  Gape  of  Good  HopcL 
maica  or  the  western  part  of  the  Caribbean  after  crossing  the  eqaator  steer  to  the  southward 
sea,  bound  either  to  Europe  or  the  Atlantic  xmtil  yon  are  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  S.  E. 
ports  of  North  .Ajnerica,  and  you  cannot  pass  trade  winds,  when  as  the  winds  &vor  you  make 
out  of  the  windward  passage,  you  must  go  out  your  course  more  direct.  The  projections  of 
through  the  Yucatan  passage,  and  the  straits  the  tracks  on  this  route  show  a  resemblance  to 
of  Florida.  Steamers  fromNew  York  for  As-  projection  of  the  currents.  If  bound  into  the 
pinwall  pass  through  the  Crooked  Island  pas-  Indian  ocean,  avoid  the  Agulhas  current  as 
sage,  and  between  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  or  you  approach  the  cape,  by  keeping  well  to  the 
Hayti,  returning  the  same  way,  unless  Ihey  south  of  it  The  return  route  passes  near  St. 
wish  to  stop  at  Havana.  The  average  vovage  Helenar-crossing  the  equator  about  25^  W.,  is 
out  is  10  days,  stopping  at  Kingston,  and  about  as  direct  as  you  can  make  it.  If  bound  to  Europe 
8  days  on  the  return.  Vessels  from  Europe  to  you  will  continue  on  a  N.  N.  W.  route  until 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea  take  ad-  you  pass  the  latitude  of  80^  K  When  the 
vantage  of  the  N.  E.  trade  winds,  and  enter  the  winos  are  more  favorable  for  you  on  this  route 
latter  generally  between  Guadeloupe  and  An-  you  pass  to  the  west  of  the  Azores. — CusRBirrs. 
tigua,  unless  bound  to  the  Spanish  main,  when  In  treating  of  the  currents  we  cannot  do  better 
they  pass  between  St  Lucia  and  St  Vincent  than  select  the  following  passage  from  Profl 
On  the  return  voyage,  if  from  the  lesser  An-  Bache's  paper  upon  the  Gmf  stream,  read  be- 
tilles,  the  passage  between  Guadeloupe  and  fore  the  American  geographical  and  statistical 
Montserrat  Is  to  be  preferred.  The  following  society,  January  27, 1856,  gs  our  introduction : 
table  gives  the  average  of  passages  made  by  "  The  great  part  which  the  heat  of  the  sun 
Bailing  vessels  to  the  Gulf  of  Menco  and  Carib-  plays  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  is  well  understood.  Wher- 
ever he  shines  upon  the  surface,  the  air 
resting  upon  it  is  set  in  motion ;  so  that  the 
drde  of  the  sun's  illumination,  as  it  advances 
over  the  earth,  is  a  circle  of  disturbance.''  That 
a  current  can  oe  produced  solely  by  a  moderate 
wind  of  Ions  continuance  is  shown  in  our  rivers 
and  lakes,  where  the  water  is  driven  so  as  to 
In  sailing  from  the  United  States  to  Rio  de  i^ow  a  decrease  in  the  depth  to  windward;  and 
Janeiro,  until  the  introduction  of  lunar  obser-  that  with  a  wind  of  short  duration  a  heaping 
vations,  and  afterward  of  chronometers,  into  up  of  the  waters  can  take  place,  we  have  an 
general  use,  it  was  customarv  for  vessels  to  instance  in  Li^e  Nicaragua.  This  lake  is  90 
cross  the  equator  as  far  to  the  east  as  long.  mUes  in  length,  extending  W.  K.  W.  and  E.  S. 
20^  W. ;  but  as  the  means  of  determining  the  E.,  audit  was  noticed  by  uie  buccaneers  as  hav- 
longitude  with  accuracy  increased,  the  dread  ing  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  but  they  did 
of  filling  to  leeward  was  not  felt,  and  as  vessels  not  assign  any  cause  for  it  We  have  noticed 
croesed  more  to  the  westward,  shorter  passages  toward  evening  on  its  N.  W.  shore  a  rise  of 
were  made.  As  early  as  1826  they  crossed  in  about  a  foot  and  a  fall  at  the  same  time  on  the 
the  longitude  of  80^,  and  as  navigators  did  not  opporite  end  of  about  6  inches.  This  oscilla- 
conceal  their  experience,  others  availed  them-  tion  is  owing  entirely  to  the  increased  strength 
selves  of  it  Improvements  in  the  model  of  of  the  wind  blowing  from  the  eastward  in  the 
ships,  and  an  anxiety  to  surpass  our  prede-  latter  part  of  the  day.  Sudi  being  the  effect 
oessora,  have  carried  us  on  to  be  more  ad-  on  a  small  body  of  water  in  so  short  a  period, 
venturous,  and  some  have  gone  too  far  west  what  must  it  be,  when  the  action  of  the  wind 
Shorter  passages  are  more  common  than  for-  is  continuous  for  4^000  miles,  on  a  surface  of 
merly,  here  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  arrogant  for  water  whose  motion  is  unobstructed  for  that 
any  one  to  say  that  it  is  owing  to  any  merit  of  distance  9  This  we  cannot  answer,  as  we  are 
his  own.  Vessels  sailing  from  the  United  almost  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  regulating 
States  to  Brazil,  from  December  to  June,  should  the  motions  of  water;  but  we  can  point  out 
endeavor  to  reach  the  longitude  of  46^  W.  on  where  it  is  heaped  up  within  the  innnence  of 
an  £•  S.  E.  course  before  hauling  to  the  south,  the  trade  winds  in  the  ocean  so  that  the  tides 
and  then  a  direct  course  can  be  made  so  as  are  quite  small,  and  in  some  places  there  are  no 
to  cross  the  equator  in  long.  80^  W.  The  N.  lunar  tides,  but  a  tide  once  in  24  hours,  varying 
E.  trade  winds  are  variable  and  irregular,  vary-  but  little  from  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  and 
ing  from  E.  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  K,  but  after  gaining  showing  that  in  the  open  sea  there  are  oscilla- 
the  trade  winds  keep  a  southerly  course  without  tions  dependent  on  the  varying  force  of  the 
tacking  even  if  you  make  a  little  westing,  as  wind,  or  perhaps  on  land  and  sea  breezes. — 
you  will  have  no  difSculty  in  regaining  your  The  equatorial  current,  that  volume  of  water 
position  on  the  sonihem  limits.  In  the  other  moving  from  east  to  west  on  our  globe,  inter- 
months  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  get  in  the  rupted  by  continents,  and  sending  off  branchea 
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in  other  directions  agftin  to  remdte,  ina,j  be  ftom  Vera  Omz,  in  hL  9d^,  it  sets  N.  £.  oim 
Bald  to  commenoe  or  more  properly  to  reappear  mile  an  hour,  and  in  lat  27°  it  \b  foond  setting 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  south  of  the  eqna-  K.  N.  £.  with  an  increased  velocitj.    As  we 
tor.     The  action  of  the  trade  winds,  which  approach  the  meridian  of  the  Mississippi  it  flows 
blow  constantlj  between  the  tropics,  is  the  more  easterly,  and  beyond  that  the  direction  is 
cause  of  this  current,  and  without  aoubt  its  ye-  toward  the  K.  W.  coast  of  Ouba  until  it  divides ; 
locity  is  increased  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  a  small  portion  passing  to  the  W.  of  Cape  St 
on  its  axis ;  for  although  the  motion  of  the  tidal  Antonio,  and  the  greater  to  the  eastward,  form- 
wave  does  not  require  a  transfer  of  water  at  ing  the  Gulf  stream. — ^The  average  temperature 
the  same  rate,  and  m  no  case  whatever  is  equal  of  the  water  in  the  Gdf  of  Mexico  and  Carib- 
to  it,  yet  as  the  summit  of  the  tide  is  always  to  bean  sea  is  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the 
the  eastward  of  the  place  assigned  by  theory,  same  latitudes,  or  even  that  of  the  equatorial 
the  figure  of  the  ocean  is  not  that  of  equilibrity,  current  at  its  commencement ;  and  alUiough  a 
and  as  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  cannot  attain  high  temperature  is  owing  to  the  great  influx 
it,  but  will  constantly  have  a  disposition  toward  of  the  heated  water  from  the  torrid  zone,  it  is 
it,  which  will  cause  a  perpetual  current  of  the  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  caloric  carried  to 
waters.    This  current  at  its  commencement,  is  it  from  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  very 
about  160  miles  in  breadth,  and  flows  north-  properly  called   the  Tierra  Caliente.     Many 
westerly  with  a  velocity  of  about  25  or  80  miles  anomalies  are  met  with,  both  as  to  the  strength 
in  24  hours.    It  croases  the  equator  about  the  and  direction  of  the  equatorial  current,  which 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  where  it  comes  in  con*  may  be  explained  as  accurate  observations  ae- 
tact  with  the  southern  edge  of  the  Guinea  cumulate ;  we  have  endeavored  to  give  its  gen- 
current  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  eral  direction  and  rate  of  flow,  and  as  the 
havinff  a  higher  temperature.    Here  the  cur-  Gulf  stream  may  be  considered  as  its  contin- 
rent  flows  westerly,  and  exhibits  the  phenome-  nation,  it  is  next  in  order,  and  we  will  com- 
non  of  two  currents  flowing  adjacent  to  each  menoe  with  Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  as  to  its 
other  in  opposite  directions  for  nearly  1,000  course :  **  This  stream  is  probably  generated  by 
miles,  and  having  a  diflerence  of  temperature  the  great  accumulation  of  water  on  the  eastern 
of  about  7°,    Flowing  onward  on  both  sides  of  coast  of  America  between  tiie  tropics,  by  the 
the  equator,  the  volume  of  this  current  is  con-  trade  winds,  which  constantly  blow  there.    It  is 
Btantly  increased  by  the  accession  from  the  known  that  alarge  stream  of  water  10  milesbroad 
south  AUantic  current ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  and  only  8  feet  deep,  has  b^  a  strong  wind 
meridian  of  22°  W.,  it  is  said  to  send  off  a  had  its  water  driven  to  one  side  and  sustained 
branch  toward  the  N.  W.,  probably  caused  by  so  as  to  become  6  feet  deea  while  the  wind- 
the  tidal  wave  which  is  felt  as  fur  N.  as  20°,  or  ward  side  was  laid  dry.    This  may  give  some 
perh(4>s  further.    At  80°  W.  its  breadth  is  es-  idea  of  the  quantity  heaped  up  on  the  Ameri- 
timated  by   some  to   be    800   miles,  but  it  can  coast,  and  the  reason  for  its  running  down 
is  probably  much  more.    Here  it  divides ;  the  in  a  strong  current  through  the  islands  into  the 
southern  branch  forming  ti^e  Brazil  current  bay  of  Mexico,  and  from  thenoe  issuing  through 
The  main  branch  of  tiie  equatorial  current  now  the  Gulf  of  florida,  and  proceeding  along  the 
flows  W.  N.  W.,  and  is  known  as  the  Guinea  coast  to  the  banks  of  Kewfonudland,  when  it 
current    In  connection  with  currents  produced  turns  off  toward  and  runs  down  through  the 
by  the  N.E.  trades  it  flows  into  the  Oaribbean  sea  western  islands."    At  the  time  Dr.  Franklin 
at  a  velodty  varying  from  1  to  2  miles  per  hour,  wrote,  we  were  without  the  means  we  now 
and  estimating  the  diameter  in  the  meridian  of  possess  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  and 
65*^  at  800  miles,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  but  few  observations  had  be^  made  on  the 
volume  of  water  that  flows  continually  toward  currents  of  the  ocean;  nevertheless,  what  he 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  said  to  form  **  a  stated  as  probable  is  now  conflrmed.    The  trade 
reservoir  for  the  Gulf  stream.''    The  distance  winds  do  give  ^'  the  Gulf  stream  its  initial  ve- 
from  Cape  Catouche  to  Cape  St  Antonio  is  105  locity,"  and  although  other  forces  may  operate 
miles,  between  which  points  is  the  Yucatan  to  change  its  direction  after  leaving  its  narrow 
passage,  through  which  the  water  flows  into  channel,  yet  the  northing  on  our  coast  is  owing 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  with  the  exception  of  the  entirely  to  the  ^^  heaped  up  "  waters  escaping 
counter-currents  off  Cape  St  Antonio,  at  the  rate  through  the  straits  of  Florida.    Doctor  Frank- 
of  from  27  to  50  miles  m  24  hours.    As  the  set  lin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  the 
to  the  S.  £.  off  this  cape  does  not  extend  over  attempt  to  delineate  this  stream  on  a  chart  for 
25  miles  from  the  shore,  it  is  within  limits  to  the   benefit   of  navigators.    About  1769-'7Q, 
assume  the  diameter  of  this  stream  at  75  miles;  complaint  was  made  by  the  board  of  customs 
the  direction  in  which  it  flows  being  from  W.  at  Boston  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  Lon- 
N.  W.  to  K    It  is  now  that  it  turns  westward,  don,  "  that  the  packets  between  Falmouth  and 
and  is  said  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Gulf  of  New  York  were  generally  a  fortnight  longer  in 
Mexico.    We  find  it  with  a  decreasing  rate  set-  their  passages  than  the  merchant  trips  from 
ting  over  the  Campeohe  bank  and  thence  into  London  to  Rhode  Island,"  and  proposing  in- 
the  bay  of  Campeche,  until  it  nearly  ceases,  stead  of  New  York  that  for  the  future  they 
To  theN.  of  Vera  Cruz  we  sgainmeet  this  cur-  should  be  ordered  to  Newport    Dr.  Franklin 
rent,  flowing  K.  lialf  a  mile  an  hour.    N.  N.  £.  being  then  connected  with  the  American  Post- 
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Hffioe,  was  oonsalted  on  the  oeoadon.  He 
ooold  Bot  understand  why  there  should  be  such 
a  difference,  espeoiaUv  as  merchant  ships  were 
more  deeply  laden  than  packets,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  London  was  greater  than  from  Fal- 
mouth ;  and  thinking  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take or  misrepresentation,  he  communicated 
the  affair  to  a  Nantucket  captain  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  told  him  **  he  believed  the 
net  to  be  true,  but  the  difference  was  owing  to 
this,  that  the  Rhode  Island  captains  were  ao- 

2uainted  with  the  Gulf  stream,  while  those  of 
lie  English  packets  were  not ;  that  thej  had 
flpoken  them  when  they  were  in  the  stream, 
and  informed  them  that  they  were  stemming  a 
iDurrent  that  was  aflainst  them  to  the  value  of  8 
miles  an  hour,  and  advised  them  to  cross  and 
get  out  of  it;  but  they  were  too  wise  to  be 
counselled  by  simple  American  fishermen."  At 
Dr.  f^tmklin's  request^  he  marked  out  this  cur- 
rent It  was  engraved  and  sent  to  the  captains 
of  the  packets,  who  slighted  it  Dr.  Franklin 
observed  that  the  water  of  the  stream  was 
warmer  than  that  of  the  ocean  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  introduced  the  use  of  the  thermometer 
in  navigation,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  ta- 
ken in  it  by  OoL  Jonathan  WiUiams.  that  he 
published  a  treatise  on  thermometrical  naviga- 
tion* The  use  of  this  instrument  in  ascertain- 
ing when  the  Gulf  stream  was  crossed,  and  as 
an  auxiliary  in  determining  the  position  of  the 
Ycssel,  was  of  great  importanc^untO  chronom- 
eters came  into  general  use.  The  importance 
of  a  systematic  examination  into  the  tempera- 
ture, direction,  velocity,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  this  stream,  determined  Prof.  Bache,  super- 
intendent of  the  IT.  8.  coast  snrvev,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  the  hydrographic  par- 
ties to  it  Their  results  are  exoeedinglv  inter- 
esting, and  when  reduced  to  form,  wiU  be  pub- 
lished. In  the  mean  time,  we  are  indebted  to 
Prof.  Bache  for  the  information  fumidied  in 
his  reports,  and  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  our 
introduction.  The  duty  of  these  officers  was 
arduous  and  hazardous.  Lieutenant-command- 
inff  Geo.  M.  Bache  was  swept  fix>m  the  deck 
of  nis  vessel,  with  10  of  his  men,  and  lost  To 
him  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  *'  cold  wall " 
on  the  inner  side,  and  the  ^*  intensive  cold  wa- 
ter in  the  midst  of  the  hot  water  of  the  Gulf 
stream."  It  is  not  settled  as  to  where  the 
bc^ning  of  the  Gulf  stream  is.  They  say, 
^*it  has  its  ori^  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
South  of  the  Tortugas,  the  stream  flows  to 
the  eastward,  gradually  increasing  its  veloci- 
ty as  it  moves  on.  Opposite  Havana,  where 
its  diameter  is  about  70  miles,  its  rate  is 
2  miles  an  hour,  in  the  centre,  decreasing  on 
each  side;  N.  W.  from  Elbow  Key,  where  the 
diameter  is  about  47  mQes,  the  set,  in  the 
centre,  is  N.  £.  8  miles  an  hour,  with  an  in- 
creased rate  toward  the  Florida  reefs.  The 
stream  now  bends  to  the  northwurd,  and  in  the 
straits  between  Oape  Florida  and  the  Bemini 
ishmds  its  velocity  varies  from  8  to  5  miles  an 
hour.    This  is    the  narrowest  part  of  the 


stream,  it  being  only  S6  miles  in  width,  and 
here  the  maximum  temperature  is  85^.  The 
mean  temperature  may  perhaps  exceed  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  tne  warm  waters  of  the 
latter  would  naturally  be  collected  together  at 
the  surface^  as  the  passage  becomes  narrow. 
The  examination  of  tnis  section  by  Ideutcom 
manding  Graven,  U.  S.  N.,  on  coast  surv^ 
service,  makes  it  exceedingly  interesting.  He 
found  no  greater  depth  than  870  fathoms  there, 
also  a  temperature  of  85°  at  that  depth,  show* 
ing  the  existence  of  a  polar  current  as  fiur  south 
as  lat  25^°  N.  The  "^cold  wall,"  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  within  10  miles  of  the  shore.  Pasong 
the  straits,  the  axis  of  the  stream  has  a  north- 
erly set,  until  it  passes  Oape  Canaveral,  when  it 
bends  ^adually  to  the  eastward,  running  some- 
what paralld  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
coast,  but  as  it  approaches  Oape  Hatteras,  it 
bends  so  as  to  flow  within  50  miles  of  the  cape^ 
nearly  N.  N.  £.,  at  about  2  miles  per  hour, 
after  which  it  turns  easterly,  and  in  lat  86°  it 
runs  with  a  velocity  of  between  1  and  2  miles 
an  hour.  The  western  edge  of  the  stream 
bends  well  into  the  bight  north  of  Oape  Oanav- 
eral,  and  runs  within  a  short  distance  of  Oape 
Hatteras,  when  it  again  recedes  from  the  axis. 
The  bending  of  the  axis  and  stream  here  is 
probably  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave.  As  this  stream  comes  out  from  the 
straits  it  has  a  blue  tinge,  which  can  be  traced 
for  upward  of  100  miles.  The  separation  can 
easily  be  seen  by  the  eye  between  it  and  the 
waters  of  the  Atkntio.  The  temperature,  al- 
though above  that  of  the  ocean  at  all  seasonS| 
in  the  winter  is  20°  and  sometimes  80°  above 
that  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  between  Oape 
Hatteras  and  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land. Oooling,  as  it  flows  easterly,  it  has  a 
high  temperature  when  it  turns  to  the  south- 
ward. The  examination  of  the  Gulf  stream  by 
the  officers  of  the  coastsurvey  has  not  extended 
beyond  the  section  S.£.  of  Nantucket,  by  Lieut- 
comman^Ung  Davis  in  1845.  The  subjoined 
table  exhibits  the  distance  on  each  section  of 
the  **cold  wdl"  from  the  shore,  and  the 
width  of  the  several  bands  of  warm  and  cold 
water  measured  on  the  lines  of  the  sections: 
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^*  They  present  a  width  of  Gulf  stream  proper 
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of  from  25  miles  at  Cape  Florida,  to  150  miles  2.80  P.  M.,  the  ship  Empire  took  a  saflor  from 
at  Sandy  Hook;  and  of  wann  water  (at^  say  the  foremast  of  the  Trade  Wind,  in  lat.  42^, 
15  fathoms)  of  from  80  to  800  miles  vide.  long.  55^  80',  showing  that  the  mast  had  drift- 
These  principal  divisions  of  the  Gnif  stream  as  ed  72  miles  on  a  N.  66^  E.  true  conrse  in  101 
we  pass  southward,  increase  in  their  definite-  honrs^  making  -^  of  a  knot^  nearly,  an  honr.*^ 
ness,  and  are  limited  to  smaller  spaces."  The  This  course,  u  continued  on  the  arc  of  a  great 
axis  is  the  warmer,  and  the  temperature  flails  circle,  would  strike  the  coast  of  France  in  tiie 
gradually  on  the  outside,  but  rapidly  toward  deepestpartof  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  this  me- 
tiie  ^*  cold  wall."  Fromthediscoreriesof  Lieuts.  lidian  and  in  lat.  89%  the  set  is  about  east, 
Maffit  and  Craven,  the  cold  bands  appear  to  which  course  if  continued  as  above  would  pass 
be  produced  by  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  between  the  Madeira  and  Canary  islands.  But 
sea.  In  the  sections  of  Charleston  and  Cape  Can-  currents  cannot  move  in  great  circles  unless  in 
averal,  they  found  two  ridges  or  ranges  of  hills  the  plane  of  the  equator.  In  the  northern 
running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  it  is  nearly  hemisphere  they  will  incUne  to  the  right  hand 
over  the  top  of  these  that  the  first  and  second  unless  obstructed.  There  is  no  obstruction  to 
cold  bands  were  found.  One  of  these  ranges  the  main  body  after  it  passes  the  Banks  of  New- 
has  been  traced  as  far  north  as  Cape  Lookout  foundland,  and  the  predominating  winds  are  to 
by  Commander  &inds,  U.  8.  N.,  on  coast  survey  the  north  of  west  on  its  northern  edge,  yet  it 
service.  The  discovery  of  the  cold  bands,  ana  branches  off  to  the  K.  E.  The  main  stream 
also  of  the  cause  of  their  existence^  was  so  can  be  traced  to  the.  Azores  on  its  southerly 
unexpected  that  it  is  puerile  for  any  one  to  say,  edse^d  it  reaches  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain, 
^  I  predicted  it  would  be  so  years  ago."  The  and  IPortugal,  so  expanded  and  with  so  dimin- 
connection  between  them  is  this:  the  polar  ished  a  velod^,  that  we  must  resort  to  the  track 
current  flowing  toward  the  equator  under  the  of  bottles  thrown  into  the  ocean  and  after- 
warm  water  will,  by  the  increasing  rotative  ward  picked  up  to  ascertain  its  course. — ^These 
velocity  of  the  earth^s  surface,  have  a  tendency  show  it  to  be  east,  to  the  north  of  the  Azores, 
westward,  and  being  resisted  by  inequalities  it  and  its  efl^ects  are  shown  in  an  increased  veloci- 
the  bottom,  will  be  rorced  upward  toward  the  ty  as  it  impinges  on  the  coasts.  At  Cspe  Fin- 
Burfiuse,  hence  these  bands  and  the  ''cold  walL"  isterre,  where  it  may  be  said  to  divide,  the 
In  the  former  it  is  only  a  change  in  the  temper-  northern  put  forms  the  Rennell  current,  and 
ature  and  velocity  of  the  stream,  while  in  the  the  southern  flows  along  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
latter  the  polar  current  ^ows  itself  on  the  South  of  the  Azores  its  direction  is  more  south- 
surface,  its  course  being  regulated  by  the  erly ;  and  aJUiough  it  is  said  to  be  lost  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  slopes  with  which  it  Saragossa  sea,  we  can  trace  its  connection  with 
comes  in  contact,  and  it  will  confine  the  warm  the  African  and  Guinea  currents,  which  last, 
water  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction  firmly  with  its  diameter  decreasing  and  an  increased 
below,  but  fdlowing  it  at  times  to  overlie  it. —  velocity,  follows  the  general  direction  of  the 
For  the  continuation  of  the  Gulf  stream  to  the  coast  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  it  expands, 
eastward  of  the  coast  survey  examination  we  turns  southerlv,  and  is  lost  in  the  equatorial 
are  in  want  of  definite  information.  Bennell*s  current,  as  it  does  not  cross  the  equator.  The 
investigation  of  the  currents  of  Uie  Atlantic  Guinea  current  varies  its  diameter  according  to 
ocean,  published  in  1882,  which  were  mostly  the  season,  as  also  its  velocity.  In  the  latitude 
confined  to  the  sur&ce,  is  the  best  we  have,  of  the  Cape  Yerd  islands  its  temperature  is 
The  northern  edge  crosses  the  southern  part  of  below  that  of  the  ocean,  while  to  the  south  in 
the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  about  lat  48^  the  gulf  of  Guinea  it  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
N.  in  the  month  of  May,  and  later  in  the  season  equatorial  current  flowing  in  contact,  and  flow- 
about  2^  furUier  north. — ^The  productions  of  the  in^  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  evidently  re- 
tropics  have  been  floated  to  the  shores  of  Nor-  ceiving  its  supply  from  a  cooler  region.  Its 
way,  and  the  western  coasts  of  the  British  diameter  south  of  Cape  Palmas  is  about  150 
isles ;  while  the  warm  temperature  of  the  water  miles,  and  its  velocity  nearly  2  miles  an  hour, 
is  traced  from  the  Gulf  stream  to  the  N.  W.  coast  We  have  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
of  Europe  showinff  that  a  large  branch  passes  great  surface-current  of  the  north  Atlantic 
to  the  if.  E.  from  tne  main  stream  eastwiurd  of  ocean.  Within  this  circuit  we  have  the  Sara- 
the  meridian  of  40^.  What  should  cause  this  gossa  sea,  which  so  much  disturbed  the  crews 
branching  of^  unless  it  is  the  tidal  wave,  we  of  Columbus'  vessels  on  his  flrst  voyage.  It  is 
cannot  say ;  the  cotidal  lines  are  at  right  angles  not  now  as  Columbus  found  it^  covered  with 
to  this  branch  in  this  part  of  tbe  ocean,  and  fields  of  floating  weeds-j^Wt»  naton*---but  in 
the  movement  of  the  wave  is  in  the  direction  less  profbsion  they  are  found  scattered  in  small 
of  the  stream.  The  following  statement  of  the  patches  within  this  space.  It  was  not  known 
loss  of  2  ships  gives  us  some  information  as  to  for  a  long  while  whence  this  i>lant  originally 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  current  before  came,  until  it  was  found  growing  among  the 
it  reaches  the  grand  bank  in  the  centre  of  the  Andros  islands  by  Commander  Bamett,  R  N. 
stream :— "  Ship  Trade  Wind,  on  the  26th  of  The  forces  which  produce  this  current  are :  1, 
June,  at  11.80  P.  M.,  came  in  contact  with  the  the  trade  winds ;  2,  change  in  the  rotative  ve- 
ship  Olympus,  and  both  vessels  went  down  in  locity  of  the  earth  in  tibe  different  parallels  of 
lat.  41^  80',  long.  57°.    On  the  Ist  of  July,  latitude ;  8,  the  prevalence  of  westerly  and 
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northerly  winds  on  the  ooasto  of  Portngal  and  mense  rirer,  when  oompared  with  the  volame 
Afrioa.  The  change  in  the  direction  of  the  raahing  out  through  the  straits  of  Florida ;  hut 
current  is  owiuff:  1,  to  the  direction  of  the  if  we  had,  it  would,  under  the  same  oircum- 
ooasts  affaiost  which  it  impinges ;  2,  the  ro-  stances^  preserve  its  distinctiye  character  in  the 
tation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  8,  the  pro-  ocean  in  the  same  manner. — ^In  various  parts 
gress  of  the  tidal  wave;  4,  the  prevailing  of  the  ocean  we  have  surface  currents  of  this 
winds. — ^The  Bennell  Current^  so  called  after  class,  caused  \>j  alternating  winds.  Our  limits 
IC^or  RennelL  who  first  discovered  its  course,  will  not  allow  us  to  treat  of  them,  hut  they  are 
has  an  easterly  direction  off  Gape  Finisterre,  the  most  daneerous  to  navigators  of  any.  We 
flows  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the  have  known  them  to  set  for  a  long  period  in  a 
west  coast  of  France,  and  may  he  said  to  cross  particular  direction,  and  tiien  tarn,  flowing  a 
the  entrance  of  hoth  the  English  and  Irish  contrary  way.  Polar  currents  are  those  flow- 
channels^  sending  a  hranch  into  the  latter.  It  ing  continually  from  the  polar  regions  toward 
is  variable  in  its  velocity  and  direction,  more  the  equator,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  which 
particularly  as  it  leaves  the  Bay  of  Biscay. — ^The  is  constantiy  being  disturbed  by  evaporation, 
BtomU  Current,  This  we  have  spoken  of  as  changes  in  the  density  of  the  waters,  and  by 
a  brandi  of  the  equatorial  current.  It  com-  the  flowing  off  of  the  warmer  or  surface  cur- 
mences  about  6^  8.,  and  flows  along  the  east  rents. — ^If  the  view  of  Prof.  Dove  is  correct, 
coast  of  South  America  as  far  as  Gape  Frio^  '^  tlmt  isothermal  lines  of  mean  annual  tempera- 
when  it  divides;  a  small  branch  flowing  on  tnre  enclose  one  connected  space  of  gr^test 
toward  Gape  Horn,  and  the  main  branch  turn-  cold,  stretching  from  Melville  island  toward 
ing  eastward  forms  the  southern  connecting  Icy  Gape,  but  without  reaching  the  latter,  or 
current,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  cross  touching  the  pole,"  tiie  cause  of  the  flowing 
current  of  the  South  Atlantic  ocean.  This,  as  of  the  Arctic  current  south,  through  Davis's 
it  approaches  the  latitude  of  the  predominating  straits,  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
westerly  winds,  has  its  velocity  increased,  and  as  a  sur&ce  current,  is  explained,  as  this  neigh- 
we  trace  the  main  body,  passing  within  150  borhood  becomes  the  area  of  disturbance  in  the 
miles  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  into  the  Indian  Arctic  circle.  The  ice,  witii  the  waters  in  con- 
Ocean,  while  a  branch  turning  to  the  north  tact  with  it,  are  of  less  snecific  gravity  thui 
joins  the  South  Atlantic  current. — ^The  South  that  below  the  sur&oe,  and  the  former,  as  ao- 
AUarUic  Current,  The  Agulhas  current  cumulation  takes  place,  driven  soutii  by  the 
flowing  continually  into  the  Atiantic  ocean,  centrifugal  force  caused  by  the  earth*s  diurnal 
arouna  the  Gape  of  GK>od  Hope,  is  only  one  of  motion,  flow  out  through  the  most  direct  chan- 
the  branches  of  the  equatorial  current  of  the  nel,  viz.,  Davis's  strait,  and  by  the  way  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  on  passing  the  cape  forms  east  coast  of  Greenland.  This  current  flows 
the  commencement  of  the  South  Atlantic  cur-  from  the  frozen  regions,  one  branch  descending 
rent  The  temperature  at  its  commencement  aloi^  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  other 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  Indian  ocean,  show-  coming  down  through  Davis's  strait,  alonff  the 
ing  that  it  is  not  a  polar  current  This  cur-  coast  of  Labrador,  is  improperly  called  the 
rentL  in  connection  with  the  branch  of  the  Hudson  Bay  current ;  they  unite  at  the  mouth 
sontoem  connecting  current,  flows  along  the  of  the  straits,  forming  one  current,  which  flows 
western  coast  of  Africa  until  it  mixes  with  the  south,  a  small  branch  flowing  through  the 
equatorial  current  Its  general  direction  is  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  carrying  its  waters  into 
north-westerly,  but  owing  to  the  prevailing  and  mixing  them  with  tiiose  of  the  gulf  of 
southerly  winds  along  the  African  coast,  a  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  main  stream  continues 
portion  of  it,  called  the  South  African  current,  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  until  it  comes 
follows  the  direction  of  the  shore  to  where  it  in  contact  with  the  Gulf  stream.  Here,  as  a 
blendfl  with  the  Guinea  current,  or  the  com-  surface  current,  it  flows  along  the  American 
menoement  of  the  equatorial  current.  Both  coast,  and  as  an  under  current  it  continues  on, 
the  Sonth  Afiican  and  the  Guinea  currents  are  carrying  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  itself, 
eorfiioe  currents  of  moderate  depth  following  immense  icebergs,  there  to  be  dissolved  bv  the 
the  line  of  the  coast ;  as  the  winds  blow,  they  waters  coming  from  the  tropics. — ^The  folio w- 
meet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator.  We  ing  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Wm.  G. 
have  6p<^en  of  the  sur&ce  currents  originating  Bedfleld,  written  in  1837,  cannot  he  improved, 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  have  shown  that,  even  at  this  date.  They  were  not  speculations : 
both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  equator,  ^  It  appears,  from  observations  found  on  the 
drenits  are  made,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  pages  cdT  the  Goast  Pilot,  that  immediately  con- 
waters  are  returned  from  whence  tiiey  came,  tiguous  to  the  borders  of  liie  Gulf  stream,  on 
It  is  tme  that  the  drcumstances  are  different  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  moderate  cur- 
There  is  no  reservoir  to  allow  the  waters  to  be  rent  is  generally  found  settins  to  the  southward 
heaped  up  and  become  heated,  or  a  narrow  and  westward,  or  in  the  curection  which  is 
channel  for  it  to  escape  in  the  soutiierA  circuit;  opposite  to  the  stream  and  parallel  to  the 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  resemblance. — ^It  has  American  coast  By  a  familiar  association, 
been  asked  why  should  not  the  Gulf  stream  tins  is  usually  called  an  eddy  current ;  bat  we 
spread  itself  out  like  an  immense  river,  and  its  shall  probably  find,  on  more  particular  inquiry, 
waters  be  immediately  lost!    We  have  no  im-  that  it  has  littie  or  no  daim  to  this  character. 
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An  eddj,  as  is  well  known^  ig  xmatiBj  oaoaed  lantio  ooeaas,  notwithstaading  the  infliieDoe  of 

by  some  fixed  obstacle  opposed  to  a  stream,  violent  westerly  winds.    A  writer  in  the  Lon- 

and  ezliibits  a  rotary  movement    It  also  de-  don  "^  Nantioal  Magazine"  sapposes  that  a  por- 

rives  ittf  waters  from  the  parent  stream,  and  tion  of  the  polar  carrent,  after  bearing  the  ice 

necessarily  partakes  of  the  same  temperatore.  aloiur  the  eastern  edge  of  the  grand  bank  into 

1  must)  therefore,  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  Atlantic,  there  becomes  exhausted  or  jdns 
those  persons  who  refer  this  current  to  the  the  Florida  stream.  By  its  action  the  great 
eddying  action  of  the  Gulf  stream,  for  the  fol-  stream  of  ice  is  undoubtedly  brought  thus 
lowing  reasons :  1.  Because  in  open  sea  it  no-  within  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  Golf 
where  assumes  the  form  of  au  eddy ;  but^  when  stream,  and  the  grand  bank  itself  perhaps  owes 
unobstructed  by  violent  winds,  pursues  its  its  origin  to  the  deposits  which  nave  resulted 
course  toward  the  south*west  parallel  to  the  from  uaa  process  during  a  long  conrse  of  ages, 
general  direction  of  the  coast  2.  Because,  on  But  this  portion  of  the  polar  current  probably 
the  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream  on  this  coast,  there  joins  the  Gulf  stream  in  no  other  manner 
are  no  obstacles  presented  whidi  could  divert  than  by  intruding  upon  and  passing  under  the 
the  progress  of  a  portion  of  the  stream,  or  cir-  same,  the  order  of  superposition  being  deter- 
cumscribe  the  same  in  eddies.  8.  Be<»use,  if  mined  by  the  diversity  of  temperature,  or  by 
this  current  was  derived  from  the  Gulf  stream,  the  deeper  podtion  of  the  polar  stream.  The 
it  must  necessarily  partidce  of  its  temperature  icebergs  being  thus  carriea  southward  by  the 
as  above  suggested;  but  the  sudden  reduction  deeper  polar  current,  their  rapid  destruction  is 
of  temperature  on  leaving  the  manrin  of  the  here  effected  by  the  water  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
Gulf  stream  is  most  remarkable,  and  is  almost  and  we  are  thus  relieved  from  these  dangerous 
unparalleled,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  obstructions  which  would  otherwise  be  found 
of  ice.  We  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  explain  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic.  These 
this  extraoidinary  change  of  temperature  by  twostreams  of  current  therefore  do  not  coalesce 
the  proximity  of  shallows  or  soundings,  for  this  in  any  proper  sense,  but  like  other  currents, 
cannot  avail  if  the  water  itself  be  derived  firom  both  atmospheric  and  aqueous,  pursue  each  its 
the  Gulf  stream,  to  say  nothing  here  of  the  determinate  course,  the  Guu  stream  beiog 
general  unsoundness  of  this  explanation.  I  thrown  eastward  by  the  greater  velocity  which 
have  long  since  become  satisfied  that  the  cur-  it  acquired  in  latitudes  nearer  the  equator,  and 
rent  in  question  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  polar  current  being  thrown  westward,  along 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  Polar  or  Labrador  the  shoals  and  soundings  of  the  American  con- 
current, which  heam  southward  the  great  stream  tinent  and  its  contiguous  ocean  depths,  by  the 
of  drift  ice  from  Daris^s  strait,  and  which,  in  its  slower  rotation  which  it  derived  in  higher  lati- 
progress  to  the  lower  latitudes,  is  kept  in  con-  tudes.  The  writer  above  alluded  to,  supposes 
stant  proximity  to  the  American  coast  by  the  the  natural  course  of  the  polar  current  from 
same  dynamical  law  or  influence  which  in  Davis'sstrait  to  be  toward  uie  coast  of  Morocco 
northern  hemispheres  causes  all  currents  which  in  north  Africa ;  but  a  littie  attention  to  the 
pass  in  a  southerly  direction  to  incline  to  the  effect  of  the  earth^s  rotation  on  this  currient  will 
westward,  in  oonseouence  of  the  increasing  show  that  both  it  and  the  ice-drifts  that  are 
rotative  velocity  of  die  earth^s  surface  in  the  borne  on  its  surface  must  be  turned  westward, 
opposite  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trade  as  here  described,  iu  spite  of  the  powerful  west- 
winds  in  the  lower  latitudes.  In  collating  the  eriy  gales  which  prevail  in  these  latitudes, 
observations  of  various  navigators,  we  find  light  articles,  like  botties,  however,  which  are 
reason  to  concdnde  that^  in  ordinarv  states  of  set  afloat  to  determine  the  drift  of  currents,  will 
weather,  this  current  may  be  traced  from  the  not  only  yield*  greatiy  to  the  influence  (tf  these 
coast  of  Newfoundland  to  Oape  Hatteras,  and  winds,  but  faSiing  into  the  surface  current  of  the 
perhaps  to  Florida,  tiie  reflux  influence  which  Gulf  stream,  will  of  course  accompany  that  cor- 
sometimes  follows  a  violent  gale,  being  of  short  rent  in  its  progress  to  the  coast  of  Europe, 
duration.''  According  to  th^  view  of  the  case,  where  a  leading  branch  of  this  stream  is  found 
the  Gulf  stream,  in  its  course  from  Florida  to  penetrating  the  polar  sea  along  the  coast  of 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  in  part  embedded  Norway,  and  appears  to  be  ultimately  resolved 
upon  a  colder  current,  which  is  setting  in  the  into  the  polar  current  The  south-easterly 
opposite  direction  in  its  progress  from  the  branch  of  the  warm  stream  assumes  the  shorter 
polar  regions.  The  impulses  by  which  the  and  more  direct  circuit  of  gravitation  by  the 
opposite  currents  are  mamtained  being  as  per-^  coast  of  north  Africa  to  the  tropical  latitudes, 
manent  and  unchanging  as  the  diurnal  rotation  from  whence  it  again  merges  in  the  Florida 
of  the  planet,  their  opposite  courses  on  this  stream.  It  is  by  this  system  of  compensation, 
coast,  wnile  in  contact  with  each  otiier,  are  no  aided  by  various  subordinate  circuits,  such,  for 
more  surprising  or  inexplicable  than  those  of  instance,  as  Rennell's  current,  that  the  great 

2  opposite  currents  of  atmosphere  moving  in  mechanical  system  of  oceanic  circulation  is  ap- 
the  same  manner;  and  the  latter  are  often  parentiy  maintained;  and  were  the  influence  of 
known  to  nuuntain  opposite  courses  for  a  long  winds  wHolly  unfelt  upon  the  ocean,  it  is  proba- 
period,  and  at  high  velocities.  The  drift  ice  ble  that  the  same  system  would  still  be  mam- 
from  the  polar  basin  is  all  found  in  the  tained  in  all  its  essential  features  by  the  mechsn- 
western  portion  of  the  Arctic  and  north  At-  ical  influences  of  the  earth's  rotation,  combined 
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inth  the  tides  and  a  state  of  unstable  eqnilib-  tbe  boat|  all  bands  remaining  on  board  the 

riam.    Of  that  reciprocating  movement  of  the  schooner  were  employed  sounding   with  500 

ocean  waters  oallea  nnder-corrents,  we  know  fkthoms  line,  bat  failed  to  get  the  temperature 

but  litUe.    In  Baffin's  bay  we  find  them  floating  at  that  depth,  there  being  at  the  time  too  much 

contrary  to  the  surfEtoe-current,  carrying  im-  swell." — ^To  the  **  Physical  Geogr^hy  of  the 

mense  icebergs  through  the  surface  ice  with  in-  Sea,"  by  Lieut  Maury,  we  are  indebted  for 

conceivable  velocity.    And  in  various  parts  of  much  information.    We  find  facts  stated  there 

the  more  temperate  regions,  we  find  them  flow-  which  are  not  found  elsewhere.    Althou^  we 

ing  mostly  toward  the  equator.    The  following  may  not  always  agree  to  the  inferences  drawn, 

we  select  from  several  instances  contained  in  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  best  delineation 

the  report  of  Lieut  Walsh,  U.  S.  N.,  command-  of  soundings  in  the  blue  water  of  the  Nortb.  At- 

ing  the  U.  S.  schooner  Taney,  to  Lieut  Maury :  lantic  ocean,  as  the  expeditions  for  that  pmv 

**  The  surface-current  was  first  tried  by  the  pose  were  first  planned  by  him.    These  depths 

usual  mode  (a  heavy  iron  kettle  being  lowered  are  not  as  accurate  as  could  be  wished,  on  ao* 

Scorn  a  boat  to  the  depth  of  80  fathoms) ;  then,  count  of  the  methods  at  first  used  in  sounding, — 

for  the  trial  of  the  under-current,  a  large  chip-  these  have  been  improved,  and  a  short  history 

log,  of  the  usual  quadrantal  form,  the  arc  of  it  of  deep-sea  soundings  is  exceedingly  interesting, 

measuring  full  four  fee^  and  heavily  loaded  Oapt  Boss,  B.  N.,  in  1818,'  sounded  in  1,0^ 

with  lead,  to  make  it  sink  and  keep  upright,  fitthoms,  using  a  24  inch  whale  line,  with  a 

was  lowered  by  a  light  but  strong  cod-line  to  weight  of  upward  of  100  pounds.    This  weight 

the  depth  of  126  fatboms  (the  length  of  the  was  27  minutes  in  descending,  and  it  required 

line) ;  a  barrega  was  attached  as  a  float,  a  log  an  hour  to  haul  it  in.    It  was  considered  a  to- 

line  fastened  to  this  barrega,  and  the  rate  of  dions  method,  and  other  plans  tried  by  the 

motion  of  Uiis  float  as  measured  by  this  log  English,  French,  and  Dutoh,  using  silk  thread, 

line  and  the  glass,  and  the  direction,  as  shown  twine,  and  also  the  common  lead  line.    These 

by  a  compass,  were  assumed  as  the  velocity  and  attempts  fiuled,  as  the  shook  could  not  be  felt 

set  of  the  under-current    No  allowance  was  on  the  lead  striking  the  bottom,  owing  to  the 

made  for  the  drag  of  the  barrega,  which  was  insufficiency  of  the  weight,  stray-line  and  under- 

always  in  a  different  direction  from  the  surface-  currents — 84,000,  39,000,  and  50,000  feet  were 

current    It  was  wonderful  indeed  to  see  this  tried  without  success  by  officers  in  the  U.  S.  N. ; 

barrega  move  off  against  the  wind  and  sea  and  and  although  Oapt  Denham,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship 

Bur&ce-cnrrent  at  uie  rate  of  over  one  knot  an  Herald,  reported  bottom  in  the  Bouth  Atlantio 

hour,  as  was  generally  the  case^  and  on  one  oc-  at  the  depth  of  46,000  feet,  we  do  not  consider 

casion  as  much  as  IJ  knot    The  men  in  the  his  success  as  any  evidence  of  the  depth,  or  the 

boat  could  not  repress  exclamations  of  surprise,  line  run  out  by  others  as  a  failure  in  reaching 

for  it  really  appeared  as  if  some  monster  of  the  bottom.    We  wanted  to  see  the  bottom,  and 

deep  had  hold  of  the  weight  below,  and  was  thus  know  that  the  messenger  had  performed 

walking  off  with  it    I  wiQ  cite  from  the  log  its  duty.    An  ingenious  arrangement  by  Passed 

several  instances  of  these  experiments.     On  midshipman  Brooke,  U.  S.  N.,  detaching  the 

May  11,  in  lat  24^  48'  K,  long.  65°  25'  W.,  weight  on  its  reaching  the  bottom,  and  allowing 

we  found  a  surfJEice-current  of  |  knot  per  hour,  the  line  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  rod,  the  foot  of 

setting  to  the  west,  and  an  under-current  at  the  which  was  armed  with  tallow  or  with  the  barrel 

depth  of  126  fathoms,  of  1  knot,  setting  W.  S.  W.,  of  a  common  quill  attached  to  it^  furnished  this, 

temperature  of  water  at  surfiuse,  77.8°,  at  50  but  we  wanted  somethingmore — ^we  wanted  the 

fathoms,  TT.S"",  at  100  fathoms,  78.5^     The  perpendicular  distance.   The  plan  adopted  in  the 

current  felt  by  the  vessel  on  that  day  (as  de-  U.  S.  N.  until  the  voyage  of  the  Arctic  in  1856, 

duoed  from  the  comparison  of  the  true  positions  was  using  twine,  maae  expressly  for  the  purpose, 

obtained  by  astronomical  observations  and  chro-  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  a  weight  of  at  least 

nometers,  with  those  of  the  dead  reckoning)  sixty  pounds  in  the  open  air — a  cannon  ball  of 

agreed  with  this  trial  of  the  surface-current,  82  or  68  pounds  weight  was  appended  to  it,  and 

being  the  same  within  a  fraction,  viz.,  0.8  knot,  on  being  thrown  overboard,  was  allowed  to  take 

westerly.    On  this  day  the  sea  was  covered  the  line  freely  from  a  reel.   The  line  was  divided 

with  a  species  of  medus®  of  a  dark  red  color,  into  100  fathom  marks,  and  the  time  noted  as 

giherical  in  shi^,  from  j|  to  j  inch  in  diameter,  they  succeseively  went  out    This  fiimiiriied  an 

n  May  12,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  lat  25°  55^  N.,  long,  average  time  of  descent  at  different  depths,  and 

54°  48'  W.,  the  sur&ce-current  was  found  to  1^  was  suffidently  accurate  to  show  that  tne  depth 

4  knot,  setting  N.  K.  E.,  and  the  under-current  of  the  ocean  had  been  overrated.   These  sound- 

{at  126  fiithoms)  1}  knot,  setting  S.  E.,  being  ings  were  made  from  a  boat,  so  as  to  enable  the 

the  strong  under-current  I  have  alluded  to  :  men  with  their  oars  to  keep  in  such  a  position 

this  was  well  ascertained  by  several  trials —  that  the  line  should  be  perpendicular.    The 

temperature  of  water  at  surface,  75°,  at  50  timing  the  line  as  it  goes  out  and  asoertoining 

&thoms  76°,  at  100  fathoms,  69°.     From  this  the  "lawof  descent,"  is,  after  all,  but  a  check  on 

time,  4  P.  M.  to  8  A.  M.,  the  following  morning,  your  operations  in  giving  tbe  time  nearlv  when 

we  experienced  a  strong  current  of  1.8  knot  the  line  ceases  to  flow  out  according  to  that  law 

per  hour,  setting  N.  14°  E.,  as  determined  by  of  descent;  for  currents  will  act  on  the  line  more 

the  observations.    While  trying  the  currents  in  or  less^  and  cause  it  to  sway  in  the  bight,  so  that 
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the  Uw  of  average  time  of  descent  is  no  law  line  was  got  up,  bent  on  and  marked ;  and  the 
after  ail  that  can  be  read,  and  one  wonld  be  at  operation  perserered  in,  until  finally  snccessfoL 
a  loss  to  know  whether  to  depend  upon  the  In  yerj  pleasant  weather,  two  hoars  were  sof- 
time  or  the  length  indicated  on  the  line,  to  as-  ficient  for  a  cast  of  2,000  fathoms,  and  the  time 
certain  Uie  depth.  It  wonld  perhaps  be  nsefhl  of  the  descent  of  the  lead  was  not  mnch  greater 
if  the  actual  depth  was  first  ascertained  in  very  than  that  of  hauling  it  up  again.  Ten  thonsand 
deep  water  with  Massej^s  sounding  machine,  to  fathoms  of  deep-sea  line  lasted  firom  the  Banlu 
ascertain  the  law  of  descent ;  so  mat  those  not  of  Newfoundland  to  the  banks  of  the  Iri^ 
famished  with  any  better  mode,  could  sound ;  coast,  and  the  time  occupied  was  22  dam  The 
but  it  would  be  neoessa^  to  have  a  uniform  distance  between  the  positions  occupied,  varied 
standard  for  the  figure  of  the  weight  and  also  from  20  to  100  miles — the  deeper  water  having 
for  the  line.  The  weight  should  not  be  a  spheres  the  larger.  The  Massey^s  indicator  or  soundmg 
on  account  of  the  greater  re«stanoe  experienced  apparatus  was  increased  to  21,000  f&thoms  by 
by  that  form. — ^The  plan  for  deep-sea  soundings  Mr.  Saxton,  of  the  coast  survey  office,  and  did 
adopted  by  the  Arctic,  in  1856,  was  as  follows :  not  need  to  be  turned  back  until  nearly  arrived 
The  Arctic  was  fitted  with  a  steam  reel,  worked  at  its  highest  numbers.  The  engine  working 
by  two  oscillating  cylinders ;  the  whole  engine  the  reel,  was  driven  by  steam  from  the  main 
and  reel  weighing  about  2,T00  Bounds.  The  reel  boiler,  and  was  placed  just  forward  of  the 
carried  about  ten  thousand  fiitnoms  of  deep-sea  smoke-stack,  the  reel  being  placed  across  the 
line.  The  sounding  line  was  passed  through  deck.  The  power  of  the  engine  was  sufficient 
two  leading  blocks ;  t^e  first  hooked  to  a  pend-  to  give  five  hundred  revolutions  per  minute  to 
ant  from  the  foremast  head,  on  either  side,  about  the  reeL  The  officer  in  charge  was  very  cau- 
half  way  down.  There  was  another  hooked  to  tious  in  manoeuvrinff  the  vessel,  and  keeping 
the  head  of  an  iron  davit,  used  instead  of  a  cat-  the  engineer  prompUy  advised  of  slowing,  stop- 
head,  and  made  to  shift  from  one  side  to  the  ping,  and  starting  ahead  the  engine,  so  that  the 
other.  The  main  dependence  for  vertical  depth  line  could  descend  as  nearly  perpendicular  as 
was  on  Massey's  patent  sounding  apparatus,  possible.  The  deep-sea  soundings  and  low  tem- 
Every  opportunity  which  occurred,  was  taken  perature  of  the  ocean,  at  great  depths,  obtained 
advantage  of  to  compare  the  line  (whidi  was  by  lieut.  Benyman,  conmianding  the  steamer 
marked  in  the  ordinary  way)  with  the  indica«  Arctic  in  1857,  are  very  interesting,  and  the 
tor,  and  this  was  done  in  the  Arctic  sufficiently  latter  may  be  con^dered  as  one  of  tJhe  great- 
often  to  justify  great  confidence  in  its  accuracy,  est  discoveries  in  phymcal  geography.  These 
In  one  experiment  in  2,070  fathoms  water,  only  were  a  continuation  of  the  Golf  stream  ob- 
2,150  fathoms  were  used,  and  if  the  line  had  servations,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Bacbe. 
been  stopped  a  little  sooner,  it  was  clear  that  .Lieutenant  Berryman  sailed  from  New  York 
an  entire  correspondence  might  have  been  ob-  July  11,  and  the  first  deep-sea  Boxmding  ob- 
tained ;  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  tained  was  747  fathoms.  This  was  in  the  Gulf 
suppose  that  the  exact  time  can  be  ascertained  stream,  about  70  miles  S.  E.  of  Nantucket 
when  the  weight  strikes  the  bottom.  By  taking  Baxton^s  thermometer  in  this  place  indicated 
the  exact  tune  of  descent  of  each  hundred  fath-  a  temperature  of  19^  at  the  depth  of  450  hih- 
oms,  some  approximation  may  be  arrived  at,  oms.  £.  17°  S.  from  this  about  80  miles,  bot- 
but  under-currents  may  occur,  and  other  tm-  tom  was  found  in  1,005  &thoms ;  the  tempera- 
pediments— rain  squalls  may  intervene  at  nighty  ture  at  that  depth  being  20%  and  N.  40°  £.  from 
BO  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  getting  the  this,  bottom  was  reached  with  765  fathoms, 
exact  elapsed  time.  The  phin  of  aUowing  the  the  temperature  behig  83°.  Thence  the  sonnd- 
line  to  run  until  it  was  certain  that  enough  was  ings  were  continued  to  the  eastward  In  the 
out  to  reach  bottom,  was  preferred,  and  then  Gulf  stream,  the  depth  soon  increasing  to  1,075 
reeling  up,  very  slowly  at  first,  gradually  in-  fathoms,  then  gradually  to  1,441  fothoms,  in 
creaiuug  tne  revolutions  of  the  reel  aa  the  lead  the  meridian  of  Oape  sable,  when  it  decreased 
approached  the  surface.  The  self^etaching  ap-  until  he  had  reached  the  northern  edge  of 
paratus  of  Lieut.  Brooke,  U.  6.  N.,  with  a  lead  the  Gulf  stream,  in  tiie  longitude  of  Halifax, 
of  about  100  to  150  pounds  weight,  about  2^  feet  where  he  found  1,076  fathoms.  There  one 
long,  of  a  conical  form,  with  its  greatest  diame-  of  the  thermometers  indicated  10^  and  the 
ter  4  inches  from  the  lower  end,  tapering  tibence  other  80^  of  temperature.  Eastward  of  this 
to  the  upper  end,  to  2,  was  used.  This  lead  had  the  soxmdings  were  north  of  the  streani,  in- 
a  hole  1  inch  in  diameter  through  its  whole  creasing  butlittie  until  he  reached  the  meridian 
length,  to  allow  an  iron  shaft  to  pass  through,  of  Sable  island,  S.  K  from  which,  in  lat  43 
The  shaft  had  a  hole  in  the  lower  end,  2  hiches  18',  long.  59^  28',  he  sounded  in  1,464  fathoms 
deep,  and  sufficientiy  large  to  admit  4  or  6  com-  using  two  thermometers,  one  of  which  showed 
mon  quill  barrels  with  their  ends  cut  o£  These  a  temperature  of  22^,  the  other  8^.  This  w^ 
quills  received  the  specimens  of  the  bottom  about  midway  between  the  Golf  stream  and 
when  the  end  of  the  lead  or  shaft  plunged  into  Sable  island ;  soon  after  this  the  line  P^^ 
it.  The  upper  end  of  the  shi^  had  Massey^s  while  reeling  in.  In  Oct.,  Lieut  B.  commenc^ 
patent  apparatus  on  it.  After  a  dozen  deep-sea  the  examination  of  the  section  of  the  Golf 
casts  haa  been  made,  the  line  was  apt  to  break  stream  between  Halifax  and  Bermuda.  In  1^^ 
when  reeling  it  up  again.   In  all  these  cases  new  42°  44'  N.,  long.  68''  85'  W.,  he  found  175  &thr 
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cms.  The  next  sacceasfal  oast  was  in  kt  4B^  and  thenW.  to  long.  6T^.  The  aonndinoB  here 
26'  N^  long,  ed""  14'  W^  910  fathoms.  He  had  are  rather  donbtfd,  the  greatest  actoSj  ob- 
not  then  reached  the  Golf  stream,  and  as  he  tained  was  4,580,  and  the  greatest  trial  withoat 
oontinned  on,  the  depth  increased  nntil  he  sncoess^  6,600  &thoms.  Hie  soundings  bjlient 
reached  the  parallel  of  40^,  when  he  found  hot-  Berryman,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
torn  at  the  depth  of  2,087  fathoms,  nearly  B^  basin  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  ex- 
miles.  The  experiments  for  temperature  at  hibit  a  moderate  degree  of  depth,  nownere 
yarious  depths,  here  gave  at  250  fathoms  71^ ;  exceeding  2,070  fathoms,  and  with  the  sound- 
at  500,  42^ ;  at  1,000,  86^ ;  and  at  2,987  &ih-  ings  taken  hj  others  show  that  a  plateau  exists 
oms,  20^.  The  next  cast  was  in  lat  89^  12'  N.  in  this  basin  which  extends  to  the  soutih  of  the 
long.,  68^  57'  W.,  where  he  found  2,882  fi&thoms  Azores,  thence  B.  W.  to  lat  20^  N.,  and  then  K 
and  a  temperature  of  25^.  The  next  attempt  W.  to  within  420  miles  of  Bermuda,  with  leas 
to  sound  was  unsuccessful,  the  line  parting  at  than  2,000  fkthoms  on  it ;  that  whUe  a  greater 
8,600  &thoms  bottom,  on  commencing  to  reel  depth  is  found  betwe^  this  plateau  and  botii 
in,  losing  everj  thing ;  and  on  making  another  continents  to  the  south  of  the  Bank  of  New- 
trial  by  attaching  the  wire  line  to  the  hempen,  foundland  and  the  coast  of  Ireland,  there  is  a 
it  again  parted  while  reeling  in,  losing  1,680  regular  descent  from  each  of  tiie  proposed  ter- 
fiithoma  of  wire,  and  1,680  of  hempen  line,  one  minations  cf  the  Atlantic  snbmanne  telegraph. 
Saxton^sthermometer,  and  one  Massey's  sound*  ATLANTIOA,  tiie  name  of  a  work,  by  a 
log  machine.  lieut  Berryman  had  nearly  flpeculative  Swede,  Olaf  Budbeck,  written  in 
reached  the  southern  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream  Latin  and  Swedish,  wherein  the  author  labors 
at  this  timcL  and  in  consequence  of  these  aoci«  to  prove  that  the  Atlantis  of  the  ancients  was 
dents  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  examination.  Scandinavia,  and  that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
The  apparatus  for  sounding  was  somewhat  im-  all  the  Teutonic  branches  of  the  European  fam* 
proved  from  that  used  on  the  former  voyage,  ily,  originated  in  Sweden*  It  was  published  in 
Massey's  machine  was  attached  so  that  the  turn-  1675-^79. 

ing  or  twist  of  the  line  in  descending  could  not  ATLANTIDES,  the  children  of  Atlas,  in 
affect  the  register,  and  Brooks^s  plan  for  detach-  Greek  mythology.  The  Pleiades  had  Atlas  and 
ing  the  wdght  on  striking  bottom  was  applied  to  Pleione  as  their  parents ;  the  Hy ades  and  Hea- 
a  lead  having  a  form  of  less  resistance  than  that  perides^  Atlas  and  ^tbra. 
of  a  sphere.  The  self-registering  thermometer  ATLANTIS^  according  to  the  tradition  of 
of  Mr.  Saxtcm  was  always  used.  These  instru-  the  Greek  geographers,  a  large  island  in  the 
ments  were  prepared  at  the  coast  survey  office  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  west  of  the  coast  of 
expressly  for  registering  submarine  tempersr  Africa,  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  It  was  said 
tores,  and  being  submitted  to  tests  before  to  possess  a  numerous  population,  begotten  by 
leaving  the  office,  were  found  to  be  accurate.  Neptune  of  mortal  women.  The  sea-kings  of 
The  temperature  is  ascertained  by  the  expansion  Atlantis  were  said  to  have  invaded  the  west 
and  contraction  of  two  thin  pieces  of  metal,  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  and  to  have  been  de- 
silver,  and  platina,  soldered  together,  and  after-  feated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  To 
ward  bent  into  a  spiral  form,  a  re^^r  bein^^  account  for  its  disappearance  in  later  times, 
attached  so  as  to  record  the  lowest  degree  ox  when  navigators  had  acquired  a  positive  knowl- 
temperature  reached.  It  has  been  suggested  edge  of  the  longitudes  where  the  ishmd  Atlan- 
that  the  immense  pressure  to  which  these  deli-  tis  was  supposea  to  be^  the  fiirther  fiction  was 
cate  thermometers  were  subjected  when  at  great  elaborated  that  the  inhabitants  had  become  des- 
depth  might  be  the  cause  of  error,  but  we  do  not  perately  wicked,  and  the  island  was  swept 
think  it  could  cause  them  to  record  a  lower  tem-  away  by  a  deluge.  Flato  mentions  this  in  his 
perature.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  satioQed  Ihat  the  Thnaus.  and  says  that  an  Egyptian  priest  told 
anomalies  shown  in  some  of  the  results  are  en-  it  to  Solon.  On  the  old  Venetian  maps.  Atlan- 
tirely  owing  to  the  sudden  check  of  the  mo-  lis  is  put  to  the  west  of  the  Ajsores  ana  Oana- 
mentum  of  the  instrument  when  descending,  ries.  Of  course,  many  modems  have  identified 
or  to  some  blow  which  causes  the  index  to  it  with  America.  The  '^ New  Atlantis^*  is  an 
change  its  place.  Two  of  these  thermometers  a^egorical  fiction  of  Lord  Bacon.  It  is,  like 
were  some  time  used  with  a  view  to  testing  the  Atlantis  of  the  ancients,  an  island  in  mid- 
them.  On  one  occasion  they  gave  11^  and  11  j^^ ;  Atlantic,  where  the  author  is  wrecked,  and  finds 
the  next^both  read  lO'^ ;  tiie  next»  9^  and  9^^ ;  there  an  association  for  the  cultivation  of  natu- 
and  on  uie  next  the  difference  was  4^,  an  agree-  ral  science,  and  tiie  promotion  of  improvements 
ment  remarkable,  conmdering  the  rough  usage  in  the  arts. 

they  are  subjected  to.— The  result  of  all  these  ATLAS.    I.  In  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Ja- 

soundings  indicates  leas  depth  than  was  supposed  petus  and  Olvmene,  and  brother  of  Epimetheus 

from  caienlation  or  fr^m  former   soundings,  and  Ftometheus.  who  made  war,  with   the 

The  greatest  depth,  as  shown  on  the  charts  ap-  other  Titans,  against  Zeus,  and  was  condenmed 

pears  to  be  in  a  space  on  the  southern  part  of  to  bear  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.    Some 

the  Gulf  stream,  from  long.  67^  W.  curving  stories  represent  him  as  a  great  astronomer,  as- 

toward  the  north  to  lat.  41^  and  long.  49^  (S.  E.  trologer,  and  wise  demigod,  who  first  taught 

of  tiie  Bank  of  Newfi^undland),  then  south  as  man  that  heaven  hadme  form  of  a  g^obe. 

Ihr  as  lat.  88^,  when  it  turns  toward  the  N.  W.  Ovid  relates  ti^t  Perseus,  the  hero^  came  to 
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Atlas  and  iflked.ibr  iheltar.    ItwMieftiaed.  appean  8.  W.  of  AJgiera^  in  tiie  loAy  mnuiute 

whereapan  Peraeaa,  hj  meftos  of  the  head  of  of  the  Jaijnra.    Frran  tlua  pointy  the  chain  foi- 

Mednaa,  changed  him  into  Mount  Atlaa^  on  lows  a  direction  parallel  to  Uie  ooast^  then  it 

which  rested  the  firmament    IL  In  anatomj,  dips  again  to  the  8.  £.,  and  takes  the  name  of 

the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  so  named  be-  the  mountains  of  Wannooga^    Farther  on  to 

cause  it  sapporta  the  g^be  of  the  head.    IIL  the  east  we  meet  it  as  the  Cyebel  Aorea^  and 

A  collection  of  m^«,  first  so  called  bj  Mercator,  approacning  the  coast  aoain,  it  penetrates  into 

in  the  16th  centof^,  because  the  figore  of  the  the  territory  of  Tarns,  nnder  the  name  of  Mount 

mythological  Atlas  was  generally  drawn  on  the  Tipara^  terminating  at  0^»e  Blanco  and  Gape 

title-page.  S beb,  on  the  nor£  of  the  city  of  Tania.    The 

ATLASu  a  mountain   system  which  occn-  height  of  these  mountains  has  not  bem  deter- 

pies  the  wnole  extent  of  north-western  AfricSi  mined.    The  hidiest  summits,  the  Miltsin,  8. 

from  Owe  Ghir  to  the  gulf  of  Oabes^  or  little  £.  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  and  otho:  mountains 

Syrta.    It  is  divided  into  the  great  and  little  near  theWadyOumErbedi,  and  the  MalooYia,are 

Atlas.    The  little  Atlas  is  the  range  nearest  rarely  firee  from  snow.   Their  altitudes  probably 

the  sea-coast;  the  great  is  more  inland,  and  reach  9,000  to  15,000  feet   The  little  Atlaa  ia 

borders  on  the  desert    In  iaoti  however,  the  2  by  no  means  so  lofty.    The  great  Atlas  is  the 

ranges  are  one  and  the  same  system,  though  water-shed  of  the  province.    The  rivers  flowing 

sometimes  connected  onl  v  by  separate  moun-  north  from  this  line  force  their  way  through  the 

tains,  or  ranges  of  low  hills.    On  the  coast  the  lesser  Atlas  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  thoee 

range  skirts  the  Mediterranean,  from  Gape  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  slope  are 

Spartel,  and  the  straits  of  Oibnutar,  to  Gape  lost  in  the  marshes  of  the  desert    Th^  are 

Bon,  on  the  north-east  of  Tunis.    The  Atlantic  several  defiles  through  the  Atlas,  the   best 

shore  is  sometimes   sand^  and  low,  at  other  known  of  which  are  those  of  the  Beboonan, 

times  formed  by  difQi,  which  do  not  attain  anv  leading  to  Terodant  in  Morocco^  and  the  Biban, 

great  hei^t  except  at  Gape  Ghir.    The  Medi«  or  Iron  gate  on  the  east  leading  from  Algiers  to 

terranean  more,  oetween  Gapes  Spartel  and  Gonstantine.    The  geological  constitution   of 

Bon,  is  generally  rugged,  and  in  pbuoes  attains  these  mountains  presents  old  limestone  alter> 

a  considerable  height    Mtween  Gfme  Bon  and  nating  with  a  schist,  oftentimes  passing  to  a 

the  golf  of  Gabes  it  is  rodcy,  but  without  reach-  weU-diaracterized  micaceous  schist,  or  gneus. 

ing  any  great  elevation.    The  southern  slope  of  The  stratification  of  the  gneiss  is  also  very  ir- 

the  Atlas  reaches  the  great  desert,  from  which  regular,  only  presenting  organic  debria;  then 

it  is  separated  by  a  region  of  sand  hUls,  shifting  come  schistose  days,  alternating  with  second*- 

with  every  strong  wind,  and  ffradually  making  rv  limestones ;  then  come  limestone  with  white 

encroachmenta  on  the  fertile  lands  at  the  foot  days,  and  iron  sands  resting  on   blue  day. 

of  the  mountains.    On  the  west  of  the  gulf  of  This  formation  is  particularly  devdoped  near 

Gabes,  Mount  Noftua,  the  last  eastern  spur  of  Oran,  and  the  plains  in  which  the  soil  la  form- 

the  Atlas^  Joins  Mount  Oariim,  which  extends  ed  from  it  are  of  great  fertility.     Yolcanio 

into  the  regency  of  TripolL    The  Frendi  geog-  rodcs  have   been   found  in  small  quantitiea. 

raphers  indude  within  the  llmitB  of  the  Atlas  There  are  veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Salt- 

their  own  province  d  Algeria,  together  with  petre  is  found  near  Terodant    About  50  mika 

the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  a  part  of  Tunis,  from  the  same  town,  excellent  malleable  iron 

The  whole  area  is  600,000  square  miles,  indad-  is  found.    At  Elala  there  are  copper  and  silver 

ing  a  great  variety  of  svfiice.  mountains^  val-  mines.    The  vegetation  embraces  all  the  va- 

leys,  and  extensive  plains.    Tne  loftiest  peaks  rieties  of  both  temperate  and  tropicd  dimales. 

form  a  diagonal  Une,  striking  across  the  gen-  The  Alias  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the 

eral  course  of  the  mountains  from  S.  W.  to  N.  Bomans  formed  several  colonies  in  the  district 

£.    This  line  beg^  at  Gape  Ghir,  on  the  At-  ATMOMETEB  (Gr.  arfiov^  vapor,  and  iterpov^ 

lantic,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  measure),  an  instrument  invented  by  Leslie  for 

the  sea  to  a  great  elevation.    It  then  stretches  measuring  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  in  a 

away,  K  of  the  meridian  of  Morocco,  then  certain  time.    It  is  not  now  in  use. 

turns  abruptly  N.  £.,  and  from  this  quarter  4  ATMOSPHERE  (Gr.or/ios,  vapor,  and  «r0aipo, 

important  rivers  take  then*  rise,  the  Wady  Oum  a  sphere),  the  body  of  air  which  surrounds  the 

Erbegh  (Morbeya),  the  Maloovia,  the  Tafilet,  glooe,  the  gaseous  fluid  in  which  we  live,  and 

and  the   Draha.    At   this   precise   spot,  the  without  which  life  cannot  be  sustained.    8o 

loftiest  peaks  of  the  whole  mass  seem  to  be  dependent  are  we  upon  its  purity  remaining 

brought  together,  and  the  most  elevated  chain  constant,  that  even  when  its  composition  is 

runs  away  K.    The  prindpal  dudn  traverses  a  sUffhtly  changed,  our  health  suffers,  or  we  may 

region  entirdy  unknown,  called  the  desert  of  indeed  instantly  perish  in  consequence.    And 

Ansad,  the  boundary  line  between  Morocco  and  yet  noxious  dements  are  ever  pouring  into 

Algiers.    Here  the  name  gpreat  Atlas  is  first  i^  this  great  reservoir   of  gaseous   exhalations, 

plied.  The  natives  call  it  DJebdTedla.  Theprin-  They  come  forth  from  volcanoes  in  immense 

dpd  diain  recurs  in  Algeria,  where  its  highest  volumes ;  they  silently  steal  upward  in  the  in- 

part   is    cdled    Wanadirees,  or  Warensenis.  visible  miasmata  of  marshes;  from  all  decaying 

and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Shellifl(  bodies  they  mix  their  poisonous  contaminationa 

whose  valley  makes  a  gap  in  its  course.    Itre-  with  the  pure  air;  ana  still  this  ever  remains 
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the  flome  life-sapportiiig  element;  as  in  the  ohan^  by  chemioal   combiitation   are   here 

great  salt  ocean,  tnere  are  oompensating  agenta  wanting ;  and,  moreover,  air  is  reoomi>o8ed  by 

rilently  working  to  counteract  the  enects  of  simple  mixture  of  its  elements,  with  no  evi- 

the  enQrmons  quantities  of  strange  sabstances  dence  of  any  chemioal  change  tddng  place, 

introduced,  which  would  otherwise  soon  destroy  The  phenomena  of  refraction  are  such  as  indi- 

its  useful  qualities. — Air  consists  essentially  of  oate  a  mixture;  and  a  still  more  conclusive 

2  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  a  state  of  me-  proof  is  that  idr  held  in  solution  in  water  does 

chanical  mixture^    But  with  these  are  always  not  consist  of  the  same  proportions  ot  its  ele- 

present  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  add  ments ;  but  from  the  greater  solubility  of  oxy- 

gas  and  aqueous  vapor.     In  the  vicinity  of  gen,  it  contains  of  thb  about  8d  per  cent,  and 

large  cities  ammonia  is  found,  too,  in  small  of  nitrogen  68  per  cent    We  are  therefore  not 

ntity ;  and  nitric  acid  is  generated  in  thun-  authori^  in  the  conclusion  that  air  can  be 
orms  by  the  chemical  combination  of  otherwise  than  a  mechanical  mixture  of  its 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  induced  by  the  electrical  -elements.— Oarbonic  acid  gas,  increased  to  the 
8hoc£  These,  which  may  be  redded  as  acci-  proportion  of  6  to  6  per  cent,  renders  air  unfit 
dental  impurities,  are  soon  dissipated  in  the  for  sustaining  animal  life.  A  candle  ceases  to 
great  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  or  they  enter  bum  when  it  contains  8  per  cent,  of  this  gas. 
into  new  oombinationa,  and  are  precipitated  One  may  live,  however,  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
upon  the  earth,  or  are  washed  down  by  the  taining  80  per  cent  of  it  for  a  abort  time,  but 
rain.  The  proportions  of  the  2  elements  of  the  not  without  suffering.  But  if  carbonic  oxide, 
air  hardly  varv — whether  this  is  taken  from  the  which  has  onlv  1  atom  of  oxygen,  instead  of  3 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  from  ex-  atoms,  to  1  of  carbon,  is  present  even  in  the 
tensive  plains  from  thickly  populated  cities,  or  small  proportion  of  1  per  cent,  it  may  prove 
from  crowded  hospitals-Hdor  are  they  affected  instantly  fatd.  This  poisonous  gas  is  generated 
by  season,  dimate,  or  weather.  Indoselycon-  bv  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in  confined 
fined  places,  exposied  to  putrescent  exhalations,  places.  Oarbonic  add  is  generated  by  combus- 
the  purity  of  the  air  is  necessarily  much  affect-  tion  of  carbonaceous  substances^  with  free 
ed;  the  proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes,  and  access  of  air,  and  by  the  analogous  process  of 
mephitic  gases,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  breathing  of  animals— an  atom  of  carbon 
oarbonic  acid,  are  introduced.  Prof.  Nicol  gives  unites  with  2  atoms  of  oxy^n ;  and  the  solid 
an  analysis  of  air  collected  in  a  filthy  lane  in  matter  takes  the  form  of  this  invisible  gas.  By 
Paris,  in  which  the  oxygen  constitutes  18.70  per  several  processes  it  may  be  restored  to  a  fixed 
oent  only,  instead  of  28  per  cent.,  its  usual  or  tangible  shape.  T£m  requires  firom  212  to 
proportion;  nitrogen  was  present  to  the  amount  858  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  In  breathing, 
of  81.24  per  cent ;  carbonic  add,  2.01 ;  and  the  oxygen  in  part  unites  with  carbon  in  the 
solphurettedhydrogen,  2.99  per  cent  Oarbonio  system,  and  the  air  expired  contiuns  4^  per 
add  gas  and  aqueous  vapor  are  more  variable  cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  immediately 
in  their  proportions;  and  the  former,  though  dispersed  through  itie  atmosphere  by  the  prop- 
found  at  the  highest  altitudes,  has  sometimes  erty  of  cUfibsibmty,  possessed  in  such  a  remark- 
escaped  detection  in  air  collected  at  sea.  Its  able  degree  by  the  gases ;  but  if  confined  in 
ordinary  composition  is  thus  given  by  Brande :  dose  places,  it  soon  accumulates  and  contami- 

By  mMfue.     By  wight  ^^  *^«  ^'    Though  this  is  the  heaviest  of 

mtrog^n » 77^            nj»  the  gases.  and  is  generated  near  the  surface,  it 

^^7e^^ - 21.00            SSM  is  found  m  larger  proportion  in  the  air  of  ele- 

o2rb^  1^::::::::: :::::,  oS             6m  vated  places,  than  in  that  bdow.    The  reason 

— —          ascribed,  that  this  is  owing  to   the  plants 

100.00  100.00  absorbing  it  in  the  lower  strata,  is  not  satisfao- 
Begnault  calculates,  fh>m  numerous  analyses,  tory,  as  it  is  in  these  strata  produced. — Gkx>wing 
that  it  is  by  measure  oxygen  20.90,  and  nitrogen  plants  are  the  compensating  agents,  that  counter- 
79.10;  and  Prof.  Thomson,  in  the  article  ^*  At-  act  the  noxious  influences  of  combustion  and 
mosphere.''  in  the  **£ncydopfl9dia  Britannica,^'  tiie  breathing  of  animals;  as  in  the  ocean  the 
gives  as  tne  mean  of  10  carefhl  trials  a  proper-  coralline  insects  as  quietly  perform<  their  great 
tion  by  volume  of  79.9785  parts  of  nitrogen,  office  of  separating  mm  the  water  the  soluble 
and  20.0265  of  oxygen.  The  near  approach  of  contaminatmg  ingredients,  poured  in  firom  the 
these  2  gases  to  the  number  80  of  the  one  and  innumerable  rivers  that  feed  it  Plants  as  wdl 
20  of  the  other,  cannot  &il  to  strike  the  atten«  as  animals  breathe  the  air,  but  the  effect  of 
tion  of  those  who  study  the  anises  made  by  this  respiration  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Cavendish,  Davy,  Gay  Lussao,  Humboldt^  and  animals.  The  oarbonic  add  gas  is  decomposed 
others.  And  as  a  volume  of  mtrogen  is  equiv-  in  the  laboratory  of  their  vessds^  the  solid 
alent  to  one  atom,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  carbon  is  added  to  their  structure,  and  the  pure 
is  equivalent  to  an  atom,  the  inclination  is  very  oxygen  is  expired.  It  is  true,  the  process  is  re- 
strong  to  consider  air  as  a  compound  of  these  verrad  in  tiie  night,  but  with  much  less  effect 
gases  in  the  equivalent  proportions  of  2  atoms  of  This  change  in  tne  action  of  plants  at  night  is 
nitrogen  and!  atom  of  oxysen.  But  the  differ-  the  reason  why  they  should  not  be  kept  in 
ences  of  specific  gravity,  of  temperature,  struc-  sleeping  apartments.~-Oxygen  thus  appears  to 
tore,  or  form,  which  usually  accompany  the  be  the  Mhsustainlng  dement  of  the  air  for  ani- 
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nab;  while  nUMgen  has  the  somewhat  nega-  medhankal  fbroe,  applied  to  pitypelling  ships 

Uve  duty  of  restraiiiinjr,  bj  its  balky  propor-  and  windmills.    The  pressure  of  the  atmos- 

tions,  the  too  active  innaenoe  of  its  nei^  part-  phere  is  the  weight  of  the  colomn  of  air.    If 

ner.    Ox/gen  is  dilated  with  it,  as  good  spirit  this  were  alike  dense  throughout  its  height, 

is  with  water^  to  maJte  it  wholesome.    Both  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  would  be 

the  weaker   elements,  however,  have   some  easily  calculated  from  the  weight  of  a  cabio 

other  uses,  being  found  as  constituents  of  vege-  inch,  and  the  pressure  of  14.6  pounds  upon  the 

table  and  animal  substances. — ^Wator,  more-  square  inch,    it  would  be  about  5|  miles.    But 

over,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  has  already  been  fix>m  the  property  possessed  by  the  gaseous 

noticed  as  one  of  the  oonstitaents  of  the  atmo»-  bodies  of  expanding  in  bulk  or  becoming  more 

Ehere.    It  itumifegtA  its  presence  by  condensing  rare,  in  proportion  as  the  force  that  confines 
1  visible  moisture  and  drops  upon  cold  sur-  them  is  removed,  the  wei^t  of  a  column  of 
fikces.    When  the  air  is  warm,  its  capacity  of  air  is  not  directly  proportional  to  its  height 
holding  water  is  great ;  as  it  becomes  cool,  this  -  This  tendency  of  the  particles  of  air  to  sepanito 
d^adty  diminishes,  and  the  water,  that  is  now  from  each  other,  as  the  pressure  that  confines 
in  excess,  aroears  as  dew,  or  mist,  or  rain.   The  them  is  taken  o^  is  called  the  elasticity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  said  to  be  dry,  when  it  has  not  air.    Its  effect  is,  that  every  successive  layer  of 
so  much  moisture  in  it  as  it  is  capable  of  hold-  air  of  any  given  thickness  is  of  less  density  and 
ing  at  its  tomperature ;  evaporation  tiien  takea  weight  than  the  layer  of  the  same  thit^ess 
place.    But  let  the  tomperature  fall,  and  the  beneath  it    The  rato  of  this  decrease  of  weight 
same  air.  that  was  called  dry,  is  now  damp,  may  be  thus  expressed :  when  the  height  m- 
The  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  has  not  changed,  creases  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  the  volume  in- 
but  the  relative  quantity  of  what  the  air  is  capa-  creases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  the  weight 
ble  of  holding,  and  that  actually  in  it    As  the  diminishes  in  the  same.    For  example,  at  the 
air  becomes  cool,  and  reaches  a  degree  at  which  level  of  the  sea  caUing  the  volume  1,  and  the 
it  is  saturated  with  the  water  it  contains,  and  density  or  weight  1 ;  at  the  height  of  2.705 
this  begins  to  condense  upon  cold  suruices,  miles  the  volume  is  2,  and  the  density  j^;  at 
this  degree  of  temperature  is  called  the  dew-  twice  the  height  the  volume  is  4,  and  the 
point   If  it  is  hi^  the  absolute  ouantity  of  density  is  } ;  at  8  times  the  height  the  volume 
vapor  in  the  air  was  great ;   if  low,  there  is  8,  and  the  density  |.    But  notwithstanding 
was  Httie  vi^r  in  the  idr.      The  relative  this  tendency  of  expansion,  the  atmosphere  Is 
quantity  was  the  same  in  both  instances,  as  proved  by  calculations  based  on  its  refiiictive 
it  always  must  be   at  the   dew-point      As  properties  to  find  somewhere  a  limits  and  this 
the  hot  airs  of  the  tropics  are  swept  over  appears  to  be  not  fax  from  45  miles  above  the 
the  Atlantic  in  the  trade  winds,  they  suck  surfiice.     The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
up  moisture   like  a  diy  sponge.     Saturated  made  apparent  by  removing  the  air  mm  any 
with  it  as  they  pass  over  the  snowy  sum-  tabe,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  Immersed  in 
mita  or  the  OormlleraS|  and  their  particles  water  or  any  other  fluid.    This  fluid  will  be 
are  compressed  together  with  the  cold,  they  pressed  up  the  tobe  to  a  hei^t  corresponding 
shed  it,  uke  the  same  sponge  squeezed  in  the  to  the  pressure  upon  its  surfoce.    If  this  be  at 
hand.    Thus  does  the  atmosphere  fill  its  office  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  pressure  b  14.6 
as  a  compensating  agent,  carrying  away  the  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  water  wilT  rise  83 
excess  of  waters  of  the  ocean,  that,  though  all  feet  and  mercury  29  inches.    At  any  greater 
the  rivers  flow  into  it,  it  shall  never  be  fiill —  elevation,  the  pressure  bemg  less,  a  less  nei^t 
feeding,  too,  the  dry  places  of  the  earth,  that  its  of  the  fluid  will  balance  it    Such  an  instru- 
wells  and  springs  shaU  never  lack  their  supplies,  ment  as  this  tube  is  the  barometer,  by  which 
—Air  being  a  material  substence,  though  invis-  the  difference  of  elevation  is  determined  by  the 
ible,  possesses  many  of  the  physical  properties  different  heights  of  the  column  of  mercury ;  the 
of  the  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  as  wei^t,  inertia,  calculation  being  made  on  the  principle  above 
elasticity,  impenetrability,  capacity  for  heat,  described,  and  corrected  for  temperature  and 
die     A  vessel  ethaustod  of  air  b  found  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.    There  is  another 
weigh  leas  than  when  filled  with  it ;  and  in  instrument  used  for  the  same  purpose,  based  on 
this  manner  it  has  been  ascertained  that  100  ^^  property  of  water  boiling  at  a  less  tempera- 
cubic  inches  of  pure  and  dry  air,  at  a  temperature  ture,  as  the  pressure  of  air  upon  ite  surface  is 
of  60°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  80  inches  of  taken  off    For  every  549|  feet  increase  of  ele- 
the  barometer,  weigh  81.0117  grains.    Other  vation,  it  is  found  that  the  boiling  point  is  one 
gases  are  refemd  to  air  at  this  temperature  for  degree  less.    Correction  is  in  this  case  also  to 
tiie  expression  of  their  comparative  weight  be  made  for  the  temperature  of  the  air.    Well- 
Water  is  815  times  heavier  than  air;  but  at  constructed  instruments  of  this  kind  have  been 
the  freezing  point  the  difference  is  as  770  to  1.  made  to  produce  very  fair  results  in  experienced 
From  its  weight  result  its  inertia  and  the  pres-  hands.    Familiar  illustrations  of  the  pressure 
sure  of  the  atmosphere.    It  cannot  be  set  in  of  the  air  are  afforded  by  the  common  pump, 
motion  without  exertion  of  force,  nor  in  motion  which  is  but  such  a  tube  as  has  been  already 
be  retarded  without  opposition  of  force.    Its  referred  to,  furnished  merely  with  a  clack  or 
momentum,  as  with  other  bodies,  is  its  weight    valve  for  lifting  out  the  air,  and  then  the  water 
multiplied  by  its  velocity.    lir  in  motion  is  a    which  follows  it    The  power  applied  to  lift 
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the  nir  is  equal  to  Hb  preanire  afc  the  place  nral*.  LOOO  Ibet  it  wiH  be  filled  to  wlibin  a  tibirtieth. 
tiplied  by  the  height  it  is  raised,  or  to  the  On  drawing  it  np,  the  air  will  expand  and 
weight  of  the  oolnnm  o{  water.  There  can,  drive  oat  t£e  water. — The  capacity  of  air  for 
therefore,  be  no  expedients  that  will  lessen  the  heat  \b  shown  by  its  expansion  and  increased 
power  required  to  work  a  pump,  nnless  they  rarity,  as  it  is  sabjected  to  the  influence  of  this 
can  present  some  form  more  sunpie,  and  whidi  agent  From  the  freezing  point  npward  it  ex- 
involves  less  friction,  than  the  ordinary  form  pands  ^  of  its  balk  for  every  degree  of  tem« 
of  the  pomp,  and  tMs  seems  hardly  possible,  peratare.  This  is  easily  exemplified  by  heatmg 
The  pressore  of  the  air  is  also  well  ilhistrated  air  confined  in  a  bladder.  Its  expansion  soon 
by  tne  common  leather  ^  sucker,'^  which  the  swells  the  bladder  and  causes  it  to  burst.  As 
boys  make  for  a  toy — a  mere  disk  of  soft  leath-  its  bulk  increases,  its  deni^ty  or  wdght  dimin* 
er,  with  a  string  knotted  at  one  end  passed  ishes.  The  colder  and  heavier  air  around  it 
through  its  oentre.  Tfhen  moistened  and  ap-  presses  tiirough  it,  and  the  more  buoyant  fiuid 
plied  to  any  smooth  surfiftce,  care  being  taken  is  lifted  up.  On  this  principle  were  construct* 
to  expel  the  intervening  air,  it  is  attracted  to  it  ed  the  fint  balloons.  It  is  tkas  principle  that 
bv  the  external  pressure.  By  the  same  prind-  gives  rise  to  the  currents  of  air  or  wind,  the 
pie  insects  walk  upon  the  ceiling,  and  the  pa-  colder  bodies  flowing  along  the  surfkce  to  fill 
tella  or  limpet,  ana  some  other  shell  fish,  hold  the  spaces  left  by  the  asoenainff  columns.  Thus 
IGast  upon  the  smooth  rock.  Bo  great  is  this  the  &ade  winds  blow  from  we  temperate  re- 
pressurcL  that  the  force  exerted  upon  the  body  gions  toward  the  torrid  equatorial  belt  The 
of  a  moderately  sized  man  is  estimated  at  about  whirling  tornado,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
15  tons^  sufficient  to  crush  him,  as  it  inevitably  the  winds,  owe  their  origin  to  local  heating  and 
would,  if  applied  to  only  a  portion  of  the  body;  rare&otion  of  the  atmosphere.  The  rays  of 
but  quite  harmless  when  pressing  with  perfect  the  sun  pass  through  the  upper  strata  of  the 
eLasticity  everywhere  alike — from  the  external  atmosphere,  imparting  to  them  no  heat.  This 
parts  inwardly,  and  from  those  within  outward,  the  air  receives  only  near  the  sur&ce.  As  we 
Let  the  pressure  be  taken  off  from  any  portion,  ascend,  the  temperature  diminishes  one  degree 
as  by  the  cupping  instrument,  and  one  is  im-  for  every  852  feet  Near  the  equator  perpetual 
mediately  sensible  of  the  power  that  is  exerted  snow  covers  the  mountains  at  the  height  of 
upon  the  parts  around,  pamfhlly  pressing  them  15,207  feet ;  in  latitude  60^  it  is  found  at  8,818 
into  the  vacant  space  of  the  instrument— Elas-  feet;  and  in  75^  at  1,016  feet  Did  the  sun^s 
ticity  is  poseessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  by  rays  impart  no  effect  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
gaseous  bodies.  If  the  pressure  is  removed  great  body  of  it  would  be  seen  as  blank  aark« 
from  them,  their  pariades  repel  each  other,  and  aess;  but  a  partial  absorption  of  a  portion  of 
the  tendency  is  to  expand  indefinitely.  Tliis  the  rays  takes  place,  and  reflecdon  of  the  blue 
foroe,  as  expressed  by  the  law  of  l^otte^  its  rays.  This  gives  the  blue  color  to  the  sky, 
discoverer,  varies  in  exactly  the  same  propor-  while  that  of  the  douds  and  the  rainbow  comes 
tion  as  the  density  of  the  air.  But  as  air  has  tcom  the  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  partides 
been  allowed  to  expand  to  more  than  2,000  of  vapor  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  These 
times  its  usual  bulk,  and  been  compressed  into  colors  are  too  laint  to  be  perceived  in  any 
less  than  one-thousandth — ^and  at  these  extreme  small  quantity  of  the  aar.  It  is  only  by  looking 
deareea  of  rarefiicfion  and  condensati<m  it  is  into  the  great  depths  of  the  atmosphere  that 
difficult  to  determine  its  elastidty  wit^  rigor—  they  become  visible,  as  the  color  of  the  ocean 
this  law  maypossibly  not  admit  of  fhll  applioa*  is  only  apparent  when  the  waters  are  seen  fai 
tion.    The  eroot  of  the  elastidty  of  air  is  seen  mass. 

in  the  unroofing  of  houses  and  bursting  outward       ATMOSPHERIC  ENGINE,  also  called  Am 

of  windows  in  hurricanes.    A  partiid  vacuum  Enoisb,  or  Oalorio  EnoiNa,  is  an  engine  to 

being  produced  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  transform  heat  into  power  by  means  of  air. 

hurricane,  the  air  within  expands,  and  lifts  off  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  since  the 

the  roo4  or  bursts  <n>en  the  doors  and  windows,  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  to  use 

A  similar  effect  is  observed  in  ^e  expansion  of  air  as  a  substitute,  and  in  the  recoras  of  the  H.  S. 

air  confined  in  a  bladder,  and  taken  nom  a  low  patent  office  from  1796  to  1847,  we  find  that 

level  to  a  great  height    The  external  pressure  patents  were  granted  in  1824^  '26,  *28,  and  '29 

being  reduced,  the  air  within  tends  to  expand  for  atmospheric  engines.    In  the  year  1886,  M. 

to  t£e  same  d^;ree  of  rarity  as  that  without  Frandiot  patented  in  France  an  atmospherio 

and  with  such  force  as  to  burst  the  bladder,  eni^e,  in  which  a  part  he  called  the  calefi^tor 

It  is  this  property,  possessed  in  the  greatest  was  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  pipes, 

perfection  by  the  gaseous  bodies,  that  renders  The  warm  air  after  working  the  piston  escaped 

air  so  excellent  a  material  for  springs,  air-beds,  through  these  pipes,  and  the  cold  air  ran  in 

air-guns,  te. — ^The  impenetrability  of  air  is  its  around  the  same  pipes  in  an  opposite  direotionf 

property  of  preventing  another  body  oooupyiuff  where  it  was  partially  heatea  by  the  calorie 

the  space  where  it  is.    The  diving-bell  is  a  good  from  the  escaping  air.    It  was  a  process  similar 

illusMion  c^  it,  as  also  of  its  elastidty ;  for  in  principle  to  that  of  warmiDg  the  feed  water 

when  sunk  to  the  depth  of  84  feet,  the  water  of  a  steam-engine  with  the  escaping  steam.   la 

will  be  forced  in,  so  as  to  half  fill  it ;  at  the  the  vear  1840,  J.  and  R.  Bterliuff  patented,  in 

depth  ot  100  feet  it  will  be  8  quarters  filled ;  at  En^^bmd,  an  improved  manner  of  applying  this 
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principle.  In  tibeir  regenerator,  the  heated  air  ErieaKmprooeeded  wiihMe8BrB.ntehiDg40a^ 
expelled  pasBes  first  through  a  number  of  panl*  to  oonatmot  a  larse  paddle-wheel  steaniflhip, 
lel  BheetB  of  metal  plaoed  dose  to  each  other,  named  after  himsdut^  with  air  or  ealorio  eo- 
where  it  is  partiaUj  cooled  hj  contact,  and  aeo*  fi^nes.  Bhe  went  out  on  a  trial  trip  Jan.  IS,  1868. 
ondly  throo^  a  nomber  of  small  pipes,  aromid  The  main  ahaft  of  the  reaael  was  18  incfaee  in 
which  cold  water  la  constantly  ronmng;  at  the  diameter,  and  was  a«nked  in  the  centre.  The 
letom'stroke  the  same  air  ratnms  firat  through  radius  of  this  crank  was  8  feet  8  indus.  To 
the  pipea,  and  then  between  the  metallic  plates  the  crank-pin  were  attached  two  comieotiiig 
from  which  it  resumes  the  caloric  left  there  in  rods  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  forming 
the  passage  outward.  In  the  same  year,  Fran«  angles  of  46^  with  the  horizon,  one  rod  beins 
flhot  patented  the  oae  of  metallic  wires  or  of  before  the  other  behind  the  waft.  Each  rod 
mcrital  shavinffs  for  obtaining  the  same  reaolt;  waa  connected  with  a  working  beam,  and  each 
whether  before  or  after  the  inyention  ai  beam  was  put  in  motion  by  2  engines.  Each 
the  Meaara.  Sterling  we  do  not  know.  The  engine  consisted  of  2  vertical  cylindera,  one 
Bterlinga  built  a  machine  after  their  patent,  above  the  other,  in  which  moved  2  piatona 
which  naa  worked  practically  for  aeveral  yean,  &8tened  on  the  same  rod.  The  lower  cylinder, 
burning  2  pounds  of  coal  per  hone  power  in  14  feet  diameter  and  6  foet  stroke,  was  the 
one  hour.  This  machine  may  be  working  yet  woiidng  cylinder,  the  other,  of  a  section  smaller 
Franchot  and  othere  also  bmlt  ezperimentiu  ma-  by  half^  was  a  pump  for  compres^mr  air,  and 
chines.  In  the  year  1850,  Kr.  John  Ericaaon  took  had  a  reservoir  aituated  above  it  Tnisreser^ 
a  patent  4n  England  for  an  air  engine,  and  Ko v.  voir  communicated  with  the  regenerator,  woA 
4, 1861,  he  had  one  granted  to  him  in  the  Unit-  the  reoenentor  communicated  with  the  work- 
ed Statea  for  the  same  invention.  The  follow-  iiup  cylinder,  by  meana  of  pipes  in  which  were 
ing  extract  from  this  laat  patent  statea  what  he  vmvea  pn^>eriy  disposed.  Under  tiie  bottom 
daims  as  his  invention :  ^^  What  I  claim  as  my  of  the  working  oylmder  was  a  fiimace.  Pre- 
invention,  and  desire  to  aeoure  by  letten  patent  paratory  to  puttii^  the  machine  inmotion,  air 
ia  the  working  cylinder  and  piston,  and  the  sup-  waa  compreaed  in  the  reaervoir  by  a  small 
ply  cylinder  and  piston,  of  leas  piston  snrikce,  audliary  machine,  a  fire  was  lifted  under  the 
the  two  pistons  being  connected  with  each  cylinder,  and  the  piston  brought  to  the  bottom 
other  and  working  together,  substantially  aa  of  the  cylinder.  The  valves  in  the  pipe  were 
specined,  in  combination  with  the  regenerator  then  open,  the  compressed  tar  passed  fin>m  the 
and  heater  ao  that  the  air,  or  other  circulating  reservoir  to  the  working  cylinder,  and  f(H*oed 
medium,  shall  pass  from  the  supply  cylinder  to  up  both  pistc»a.  When  the  upper  stroke  was 
the  wmdng  cylinder  through  tne  regenerator,  completed,  the  air  introduced  in  the  working 
substantially  aa  specified,  and  give  motion  to  piston  had  been  expanded  bv  the  heat  fixmi  the 
the  engine  throudi  the  difference  of  area  of  the  bottom,  and  avolume  of  air  equal  to  thatof 
pistons ;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  the  air,  the  pnmp  had  been  compressed  into  the  reser^ 
or  other  circulating  medium,  be  made  to  pass  voir.  Iiie  valves  were  now  dosed,  and  othen 
on  the  return  stroke  from  tne  regenerator  to  opened  to  let  the  air  in  the  woridng  cylinder 
the  supply  cylinder,  or  any  other  receiver,  or  escape  outside  through  the  regenerator,  when 
into  the  atmcephero.  I  also  daim,  in  connec-  the  piston  descended  by  its  own  weight  This 
tion  with  the  working  cylinder,  the  employment  regenerator  was  a  box  6  feet  wide  and  4  foet 
of  two  regenerators,  substantially  as  i^edfied,  high,  where  were  placed  200  paralld  piurtitions 
in  combination  with  the  valves,  or  thdr  e^uiva^  in  wire  doth,  each  24  feet  square,  through  all 
lents,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  air,  or  of  which  the  esci^ng  hot  air  had  to  paaa.  In 
other  droulating  medium,  to  paaa,  during  a  thia  passage  the  air  was  deprived  of  a  portion 
aeries  of  strokes,  through  one  of  the  regenerai-  of  its  heat,  and  the  wiree  were  proportionally 
on  to  the  working  cylinder,  and  back  from  the  heated.  Thia  heat  was  takenat  the  nextstroke 
workinff  cylinder  through  the  ether  regenerat-  by  the  air  coming  into  the  cylinder  from  the 
ors,  and  then  reversing  the  action,  as  substan-  reservoir,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  over 
tially  specified.  I  also  daim  interposing  the  and  over  again.  The  wire  used  in  making  the 
heater  between  the  regenerator  and  the  work-  wire  doth  was  l-16th  of  an  indi  in  diameter, 
ing  cylinder,  substantially  aa  specified,  to  heat  The  whole  number  of  meshes  for  each  of  the  4 
the  air,  or  other  dreulatinff  medium,  as  it  passes  engines  was  about  100,000,000.  The  pressure 
from  the  regenerator  to  the  working  cylinder,  found  beet  was  12  lbs.  per  square  indi  above  a^ 
as  n>eGified,  to  supply  the  heat  required.  And,  mospherio  pressure,  or  27  lbs.  The  highest  tem- 
finaBy,  I  daim  oommunicating  the  power  of  the  pereture  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  was  884°  F. 
engine  to  the  working  beam  or  ita  equivalent,  After  pasaing  through  the  condenser  it  was  re- 
by  the  attachment  thereof  to  one  of  the  piatona,  dnced  to  80°  F.  Working  at  a  velodty  of  16 
or  piston  roda,  between  the  open  ends  of  the  revolutiona  per  minute,  the  weight  of  air  which 
two  cylinders,  said  pistons  bdng  connected  or  passed  through  the  engine  in  an  hour  was  76 
braced  to  each  other,  substantially  as  specified,  tons,  lliere  was  an  arrangement  for  cutting  off 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  render  the  en^e  at  }  stroke,  the  air  was  thus  expanded  and  let 
compact^  and  efibctually  to  brace  and  connect  out  at  18  lbs.  pressure,  that  is  8  lbs.  above  the  out- 
the  two  pistons  and  avoid  undue  stnun,  as  spe-  side  pressure.  The  steamship  SncagBon  was^ 
dfied.''    After  making  several  small  maohinea,  after  a  few  montha,  found  deficient  as  a  idraott 
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ofll  yessel,  and  her  oalorio  or  atmospbeilo  engine  opening  in  the  tnbe,  for  traTeHinff  pistoOB,  air* 
was  taken  ont  of  her  to  make  room  for  a  steam-  pnmps,  &o.,  and  for  several  new  plims  of  using 
engine.  No  fnll  and  accurate  acconnt  of  her  atmospheric  preflsm*e,  or  compressed  air.  The 
performance  has  ever  been  given.  In  1880,  main  difficulty  in  atmospheric  railways  is  in 
when  Franchot  had  his  first  model  bnilt,  he  in-  constructing  the  longitudinal  valve  which  doses 
vited  Francois  Arago  to  witness  an  experiment  the  tube.  It  must  fit  with  mathematical  ex- 
After  a  careftil  examination,  the  great  astron-  actneas,  as  the  least  imperfection  in  the  closing 
omer  turned  round^  and  in  a  quiet  manner  would  amount,  for  a  few  miles  of  pipes^  to  an 
said :  '*  My  friend,  if  your  invention  was  ab-  opening  larger  than  the  pipe  itselfj  and  it  most 
surd,  I  would  go  and  say  nothing ;  but  no,  the  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  promptiy  withoul 
principle  is  right,  the  invention  is  great,  and  I  requiring  much  power,  when  the  piston  passes 
say,  if  you  have  a  family  whose  happiness  de-  along,  and  to  dose  tight  behind  it  immediately 
pends  on  your  success  in  life,  or  if  you  do  not  after.  Most  inventors  have  devoted  their  time 
fed  in  yourself  the  faith  and  strength  of  a  mar-  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  among  the  80 
tjT.  sen  your  madiine  for  old  iron,  and  look  for  diflbrent  valves  which  are  before  us,  we  find  tiie 
a  situation  in  a  counting-house."  Franchot  neg-  most  ingenious  devices,  and  also  the  most  absurd, 
lected  the  warning,  and  at  the  nresent  day  is  In  the  greater  number  of  them,  India  rubber,  or 
still  pursuing  through  difficulties  tne  realization  leather  is  combined  with  metal  plates  to  form 
of  his  plans.  John  Ericsson  is  doing  the  same  the  covering.  The  piston  rod,  whose  section 
in  New  York.  In  July  81, 1856,  he  patented  is  long  and  narrow,  like  the  water  line  (tf  a 
an  Improvement  in  air  engin^  conristing  mainly  dipper,  opens  the  valve,  and  lets  it  dose  grad- 
in  the  suppression  of  the  air-pump  and  air-re-  ually,  while  a  few  rollers,  attached  to  the  oar 
servoir,  as  used  in  the  steamship,  and  in  heating  behind  the  piston  rod,  press  upon  the  valve  to 
the  air  in  a  separate  vessel  caDed  a  heater,  in-  make  it  ti^ht,  and  a  greasing  instrument  fills 
stead  of  in  the  working  cylinder.  The  object  up  the  mmute  openmgs  that  remain.  The 
of  the  air-pump  he  now  attains,  by  using  two  plan  of  Ol^gg  and  Samuda,  patented  in  1888, 
pistons  in  tiie  cylinder.  The  first,  called  the  was  one  of  the  first  invented,  and  is  to  this  day 
working  piston,  has  two  rods,  one  on  each  dde  as  good  as  any.  It  has  been  adopted  on  the  at- 
of  the  centre,  and  the  second,  called  the  supply  mospherio  railway  of  Kingstown  in  Irdand,  of 
piston,  has  one  rod  passing  through  the  centre  Oroydon  in  England,  and  in  1846  on  that  of  St 
of  the  working  piston.  The  supply  piston  is  Germain  in  France.  At  the  top  of  a  oast-iron 
worked  by  a  cam  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  tube,  properly  strengthened  by  circular  flangesL 
to  make  it  accomplish  a  stroke  during  the  time  eccentric  to  the  tube,  there  is  a  longitudhuu 
that  the  working  piston  is  pa^nff  dowly  the  opening,  the  sides  of  whidi  are  planed,  tapering 
dead  point  of  the  crank,  w  ith  this  arrange-  upward  ;  a  band  of  iron,  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ment  it  is  necessary  to  yoke  2  cylinders  on  the  tube,  is  made  to  fit  in  the  opening.  Over  this, 
main  shaft,  which  act  alternately  with  their  fiiU  a  band  of  leather  is  placed,  extending  some  dis* 
force.  This  plan  was  simplified,  and  became  tance  on  each  side  of  the  iron  band,  to  which  it 
the  object  of  another  patent  granted  April  16,  is  firmly  fiistened.  The  part  extending  on  one 
1866.  The  leading  feature  of  this  new  im-  ride  is  used  as  a  hinffe  for  the  valve.  It  is 
provement  consists  in  operating  with  only  one  firmly  pressed,  throughout  the  whole  length, 
piston,  which  compresses  the  cold  au?  on  one  against  the  tube,  by  means  of  a  bar  of  iron, 
side  into  the  generator  and  heater,  at  the  same  and  a  few  screws  which  go  through  a  rib,  cast 
time  that  it  is  propelled  forward  by  the  force  of  on  the  tube  for  the  purpose.  The  part  extend- 
the  heated  air  on  the  other  side.  The  air  en-  big  on  the  other  ade  rests  on  the  tube  in  a 
gine  is  thus  transformed  from  a  primitive  single-  place  where  it  has  been  planed  smooth.  Every 
acting  machine  into  a  double-acting  one.  time  a  train  passes  over  the  line,  the  leather  is 
ATM08PHERI0  RAILWAYa  The  first  imnregnated  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  wax, 
attempt  to  use  atmospheric  pressure  as  an  and  ib  pressed  by  a  roller  against  the  tube,  on 
agent  of  transportation,  was  made  in  1810  by  which  it  sticks,  and  doses  the  opening.  The 
Medhurst  a  Danish  engineer.  At  that  time  he  dosing  becomes  yet  more  periect  when  a 
conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  mails  in  a  pipe,  vacuum  is  made  iiuide  the  tube,  one  of  the  re^ 
by  creating  a  vacuum  in  front  of  a  travdlhig  suite  of  atmospheric  pressure  being  then  to  force 
piston,  inside  of  which  the  letters  were  to  be  the  leather  against  the  opening.  The  piston 
placed.  Years  after,  in  1882,  he  conceived  the  used  by  Gegg  and  Samuda  is  a  cylinder  of  cast- 
project  of  driving  cars  by  the  same  means.  The  iron,  miade  to  fit  by  leather  rings  screwed  at  each 
piston  being  united  to  the  front  car  by  a  rod  end.  This  piston  is  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal 
passing  through  a  longitudinal  opening  in  the  top  rod  10  feet  long,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a 
of  the  tube,  ^is  ope^g  was  closed  by  a  water  cylinder  similar  to  the  piston,  and  which  bal- 
valve,  which  opened  to  let  the  rod  pass,  and  dosed  ances  it.  To  the  middle  of  this  horizontal  rod 
behind,  ready  for  the  return  trip,  tiie  use  of  a  is  fastened  a  vertical  rod,  which  passes  outside 
water-valve  made  it  necessary  for  the  railway  to  the  tube  through  the  opening,  and  is  attached 
be  perfectly  level,  andforthis  reason  the  plan  was  to  the  first  oar.  Between  the  vertical  rod  and 
soon  laid  aside.  Since  this  first  invention,  patonte  the  piston  there  is  a  space  5  feet  long,  in 
after  patents  have  been  granted,  in  F^-ance  and  which  there  are  rollers  of  increasing  diame- 
EngUmd,  for  valves  to  dose  tne  longitudinal  tens,  to  <q9en  the  valve  gradually.  Afterthever- 
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tieairodhaBpiaBedmivird^ilieTalTecloBeBbe*  totbecan.    It  is  obrbiu  thai  the piBtan and 
hind  it  by  its  own  weight,  with  the  mixtore  ^  the  oar  being  fint  i^aoed  one  aboTe  the  otheiv 
tidlow  and  wax,  and  a  preasore  is  applied  to  it  when  the  piston  is  started,  the  radk  attached  to 
by  oontriyancee  attached  to  the  car  5  feet  behind  it  will  m^  the  inside  pinions  revolve,  and 
the  driving-rod. — On  the  three  railways  above  that  the  pinions  oatside,  on  the  same  shafts,  will 
mentioned,  on  which  Qegg  and  Samnda^s  valve  gropel  forward  the  rack  attached  to  tlie  oara. 
has  been  adopted,  the  tnbeiB  placed  between  the  The  number  of  patents  for  atmospheric  rail- 
xails,  and  bdted  to  the  sleepers  by  means  of  ribs,  ways  granted  during  the  few  years  preceding 
The  tube  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  1847,  is  70.    During  the  10  yean  which  have 
at  each  end  of  which  are  steam-engmes  and  air-  elapsed  nnce,  only  a  few  have  been  implied  for. 
tramps  of  sufident  power  to  create  a  vacuum  It  is  now  geoArally  admitted  that  if  atmoqtberio 
in  a  short  tlme^  and  maintain  it,  whatever  be  railways  are  advantageous,  it  is  only  as  a  sub- 
liie  velocity  of  the  train.    The  tube  is  closed  stitute  for  ropee^  to  pull  a  train  np  grades  too 
at  each  end  by  valves  of  a  peculiar  construction,  steep  for  locomotives.    They  may  acoordingly 
which  allow  the  piston  to  come  in  and  out  be  useful  for  crossing  mountains,  without  tnn- 
onoothly,  and  without  letting  in  the  air.    Sev-  nelliug,  or  at  the  approaches  of  a  city  sitoated 
eral  other  arrangements  have  been  proposed,  on  the  top  of  a  hilL    New  circumstances  may 
and  some  means  of  putting  them  in  practice  also  occur  in  which  the  use  of  locomotives 
have  been  protected  by  pat^ts.    One  consists  would  be  either  impractioable  or  attended  with 
in  reversing  the  valve  ot  Qeflg  and  Samuda,  great  danger  or  inconveniences.    The  proposed 
1^  making  it  open  inside,  ana  propelling  by  tunnel,  about  20  miles  in  length,  under  the 
compressed  air.    Another  m  laying  a  closed  channel,  to  unite  France  to  TgngiAn^i^  which  has 
pipe,  of  a  smaller  diameter,  along  the  whole  been  lately  rooken  o^  is  a  case.    It  is  obTious 
length  of  the  road,  and  having  by  £e  side  of  it,  that  the  smoke  of  locomotives  aocumulatisg  in 
in  the  centre  of  the  track,  and  at  equal  dis-  such  a  narrow  pipe,  with  means  of  egress  only 
taaoes  from  each  other,  portions  of  a  propellinjg  at  the  ends,  would  make  its  atmosphere  safib- 
tnbe^  with  a  longitudinai  valve.    The  result  is  eating,  and  that  in  such  a  poation  the  danger 
to  push  the  tnun  forward  at  equal  intervals  from  fire  would  be  considerably  increased.    In 
of  time,  depending  on  its  momentum  to  make  the  event  of  such  a  construction  b^ng  exe- 
it  run  over  the  intervening  spaces.    In  a  third  cuted,   the  money  and  talents  which   have 
plan,   the  pipes  are  used  to  convey  com-  been  expended  on  atmospheric  railways  would 
presaed  air  to  the  cylinders  of  an  ordinary  lo-  prove  not  to  have  been  wholly  squandered, 
oomotive,  deprived  (MP  its  boiler.    This  air  en-  — ^We  will  close  the  subject  with  a  nw  ficores 
ten  the  cyhnders,  and   acts   like  steam.    A  furnished  by  the  engineers  who  have  built  at- 
fourth  plan  is  to  build  the  pipes  of  wood,  with-  mospherio    railways. — London  to  Gbotdon: 
out  longitudinal  opening,  imd  to  make  the  pis-  The  distance  is  15,800  yards ;  the  highest  grade 
ton  a  magnet  of  sufficient  power  toattract  a  i8l:100.    The  ioside  diameter  of  the  tube  is  16 
second  magnet  united  to  tne  cars,  and  thus  inches.    The  vacuum  made  leaves  in  the  tube  a 
drive  them.    Several  inventors  have  proposed  pressure  of  8  pounds  to  the  square  inch.    The 
the  use  of  an  air-tight  doth  tube,  to  be  placed  velocityis  80  miles  an  hour,  with  a  train  oi  60 
between  the  rails,  on  all  the  lengtn  of  the  road.  tons.   The  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinder  is 
This  tube  is  saueezed  between  2  vertical  rollers  40  inches ;  that  of  air-pump  57  inches  stroke ; 
which  are  under  the  front  car.    If  compressed  of  both,  4  feet. — ^Pltkottih  to  £x£xbb  :   Kear- 
airbeforoedintothepartoffhetubewhicnisbe-  ly  level  for  22  miles,  where  the  diameter  of 
hind  the  train,  the  tube  wiU  be  inflated,  and  the  the  tube  is  18  inches;  at  one  place  the  grade  is 
2  rollers  will   be  pushed  forward,  and  will  1 :  420 ;  there  the  tube  is  22  mches.    The  air- 
carry  the  cars  with   them.    Several  patents  pumps  are  8  miles  apart. — ^Dalkbt  to  Sjoto- 
have  been  granted  for  flexible  valves,  whidi  stoh:  Diameterof  air-pump,  66  inches;  stroke, 
never  open.    The  piston  is  insidew  and  presses  65  inches ;  velocity  of  piston,  per  second,  4 
up  the  flexible  valve  against  a  roller  attached  feet    The  length  of  the  tube  is  8,000  yards ; 
to  the  car,  and  propels  the  train  forward.     In  its  diameter  is  18  inches.— Nantbbbs  to  St. 
another  system  there  are  2  tubes,  and  no  rails.  Gkbmaih  :  This  road  is  built  between  Mon- 
FiDing  the  tube  with  steam,  either  to  be  there  teason  and  St  Germain.    The  distance  is  8^00 
condensed  or  to  act  by  compression,  is  a  plan  pre-  metres  (about  8,660  yards) ;  grade,  1 :  80.  The 
ferred  to   filling  with  air,  by   some  persons,  diameter  of  the  tube  is  0.68  metres  (abont  26 
There  is  also  an  iavention  for  burning  powder  inches).    There  are  2  steam  en^es  of  200 
in  large  chambers,  and  sendiuff  the  gases  pro-  horse-power  each.    The  diameter  of  the  air- 
duced  into  the  tuba,  to  propel  we  trains.    Sev-  pumps  is  8  feet;  stroke  7  feet  6  inches.    The 
eral  inventors  have  done  away  witii  the  longi-  boilers  are  tubular,  and  the  draft  is  produced  by 
tndinal  valve,  and  replaced  it  by  mechanism,  a  &n-blower.    This  arrangement  enables  the 
In  one  of  these  devices,  a  rack  80  feet  long  is  engineers  to  make  the  machines  work  to  their 
attached  to  the  piston,  and  in  recesses  cast  in  frill  power  each  time  a  train  is  to  be  pumped 
the  tube,  80  feet  apart,  there  are  pinions,  the  up.  and,  by  stopping  the  blower,  to  keep  them 
•haftsof  which  pass  out  through  stc&ing-boxes.  lighted  without  consuming  much  coal  when 
On  these  shafts,  outside  the  tube,  other  pinions  they  have  no  work  to  perform, 
are  keyed,  which  act  on  another  rack  attached  ATOLL    In  the  Indian  ooean^  and  in  that 
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ptti  of  the  Badfioooem  oalled  Polynesia  oom-  oomniflnoed  in  shallow  water  along  the  ooAst  of 
prising  altogether  a  space  that  may  be  eqoalto  a  continent,  and  around  the  shores  of  ialandB  of 
the  whole  oontinent  of  Asia,  are  found  aoat-  all  sizesi,  continued  to  be  carried  upward  after 
tared  groups  of  low  islands  and  reefe  of  rock,  thdr  foundations  hare  sunk  to  a  greater  deptib 
of  hundreds,  and  in  one  instance  of  1,000  miles  tlianthatin  which  the  soophytes  can  lire;  and 
in  length,  all  which  owe  their  existence  to  after  the  islands  themselves  have  disappeared 
the  work  of  the  coralline  zoophytes.  Among  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  oper- 
tiiese  islands  are  a  great  manr  of  the  form  of  a  ationa-^e  sinking  of  the  land  and  the  growth 
ring,  being  circular  ree6  of  coral,  Just  rising  of  the  coral— like  most  of  the  great  geological 
above  the  waves,  and  indonng  a  sheet  of  changes,  take  place  slowly  and  insensibly;  but 
water,  which  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  the  long  periods  of  time  required  for  the  acou- 
an  open  passage.  These  are  called  by  the  na*  mulation  of  the  alluvial  sediments  at  tiio 
tives  of  the  Maldives,  atoBs,  or  atoUions.  These  mouths  of  great  rivers,  which  are  induded  in 
annular  reefi  seldom  have  a  width  of  more  the  most  recent  geological  epodi,  suffice  no 
than  a  few  hundred  yards.  Upon  tUa  strip  doubt  for  the  formation  of  these  atolls.  Wer* 
materials  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  which  the  subeidenoe  not  very  gradual,  tiie  top  of  the 
fbrm  a  soil;  and  on  this  the  cocoa-nut  trees  zeefe  might  be  carried  down  faster  than  the 
take  root,  and  send  their  tall  stems  fiv  up  into  zoophytes  could  keep  them  up,  and  thus  they 
the  dear  blue  ^y.  Under  their  sheltOT  the  would  be  lost  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  sea, 
Malays  build  their  huts,  not  always  beyond  the  But  these  operations  of  nature  appear  to  be 
reach  of  the  waves  in  the  great  storms.  Each  planned  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with 
aide  of  the  narrow  g^ve  is  a  beach  of  glitter-  reference  to  the  great  object  which  is  accom* 
ing  white  sand — the  comminuted  coral.  Witib-  plished  by  tiie  coralline  animals — the  separation 
in,  tins  ia  washed  by  the  still  waters  cf  tihe  mm  tiie  waters  of  the  ocean  *of  the  excess  of 
lagoon,  which,  in  the  rays  of  the  vertical  son,  soluble  salts  of  lime  conveyed  into  them  by  all 
are  of  a  most  vivid  green.  Without,  around  the  rivers.  Their  field  of  operations  is  this 
the  outer  margin  of  the  reelk,  the  never-ceasing  great  area  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sauare 
breakers  raised  by  the  trade-winds  curl  the£  miles  of  the  tropical  seas.  In  this  the  islands 
snow-white  wreatiis ;  and  beyond  are  the  dark  are  all  of  coral,  except  occasionally  one  of  gran- 
swelling  waters  of  the  occtan.  The  diameter  of  ite,  which  has  not  yet  dism>eared,  but  has  ita 
the  lagjoon  is  sometimes  more  than  80  ndles,  ccnral  reef  endrding  it  a  iew  miles  from  its 
and  the  depth  from  100  to  400  feet  The  open  shores*  That  the  bottom  of  this  ocean  should 
passage  never  being  on  the  windward  mde,  originally  have  been  of  unfinthomable  depths, 
affi>rds  safe  entrance  and  exit  for  ships,  wMch  wiui  an  immense  number  of  devated  points 
find  in  them  still  harbors.  Outside  of  ti^e  coral  coming  up  nearly  to  the  suiface,  on  which  the 
reef^  the  deptii  of  water  suddmily  increases  to  isoophytes  could  commence  their  operations, 
more  than  1,000  feet;  indeed,  between  neigh-  and  hiu^y  one  of  these  devations  reaching 
boring  atolls  it  is  usually  regarded  as  unfathom-  above  the  waters,  is  far  more  improbable  in  our 
able.  ^  On  the  edge  of  this  deep  water,  and  in  present  Imowledge  of  the  instability  of  the  snr* 
the  midst  of  a  sea  rolling  more  heavily  than  in  race,  than  that  a  continent  has  here  subsided, 
our  temperate  regions,  Ihe  soft,  gdatinoua  and,  as  its  hills  disappeared  beneath  the  wattfs, 
coralline  animals  perfect  their  structures,  and  the  reef-builders  still  kept  their  structures 
buOd  up  out  of  the  odcareous  matter  tiiey  ab^  around  tt^pee  lulls  even  with  the  surface.  The 
street  from  the  sea-water  soHd  ledges,  that  with-  outiet  was  the  original  outlet  of  the  snr&oe 
stand  the  most  violent  action  of  the  waves —  waters  that  flowed  into  the  ocean ;  and  the  tide 
monmnento  fiur  exceedmg  in  grandeur  and  sta-  rudung  in  and  out  has  ever  afterward  served  to 
bility  the  works  of  man.  The  peculiar  form  of  keep  it  open.  The  materid  of  the  reefs  is  not 
the  atolls,  and  great  depth  to  whidi  the  cord-  all  cord.  With  this  are  intermixed  dtemating 
line  rocks  reach,  it  being  ascertained  that  the  beds  of  the  numerous  didls,  which  abound  in 
animd  cannot  work  in  water  more  than  120  these  seas.  The  lower  portions  of  the  stmo- 
feet  deep,  are  subjects  of  investigation  of  no  tnres  are  filled  in  with  a  great  variety  of 
littie  interest  It  has  been  supposed  by  LyeU  organic  remains,  and  with  fim^ents  of  coraL 
and  others,  that  the  lagoons  occupied  the  enr  By  tiie  action  of  the  waves,  the  solid  substances 
ters  of  ancient  volcanoes,  which  had  subsided,  are  ground  into  fine  cdcareous  mud,  like  that 
and  that  around  the  edges  of  these  craters  the  produced  by  chalk.  This  is  packed  into  the 
zoophytes  had  built  their  structures.  But  the  crevices  of  the  dead  cord  bdow,  and  the  mass 
g^reat  numbers  and  extraordinary  size  of  many  becomes  solid  and  compact  aa  the  coralline 
of  the  atolls  made  this  hypothesia  quite  im-  limestones  of  andent  rode  formations.  While 
probaUe,  and  Lyell  at  last  gave  it  up  for  the  over  the  bottom  of  the  lagoons,  and  of  the 
more  plandble  explanation  of  Mr.  Darwin,  neighboring  ocean,  the  same  msduble  sediment 
which  dso  meeto  the  difficdty  of  the  cord  ex-  is  spread,  building  up  layers  of  rock,  that  will 
tending  to  so  great  depths.  This  explanation  probably  not  differ  much  from  the  chalk  found 
was  based  on  the  opinion  long  before  expressed  along  the  English  coast 
by  Lydl,  that  the  bottom  of  a  large  portion  of  ATOMIO  THEORY.  Theory  may  be  de- 
the  Pacific,  where  the  atolls  are  found,  was  fined  as  explanation  ef  phenomena,  and  of 
dowly  anbaiding^    The  ree&  of  coral,  originally  coarse  presupposes  the  most  intimate  and  ex- 
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tenMve  acquaintanoe  with  ftots.   Afl  these  mnl-  th^  are  both  eqntvalflnts  of  the  ttiird,  so  thej 
tiplj,  we  deniand  to  know  how  they*  are  related  are  also  eqtdyalents  of  each  other,  and  nnite  to* 
and  caused,  or  the  reasons  why  they*  exist  ss  we  gether  in  ezaetlj  the  same  proportions.    Thus 
find  them.    In  the  case  of  chemistry,  the  flMts  1  part  of  hydrogen  combines  with  8  of  oxygen, 
and  laws  of  combination  were  first  established,  and  85  of  ddorme  combine  witib  8  of  oxygen ; 
We  are  chiefly  indebted  for  these  to  the  intro-  bnt  86  of  ohlorine  is  the  very  qnantity  that 
dnction  and  perfection  of  the  balance.    It  re-  combines  with  1  of  hydrogen.    Thus  a  sin^e 
salts  from  innmnerable  weighings,  that  chemi-  combining  or  eqnivalent  nnmber  attached  be- 
cal  composition  is  definite;  that  is,  the  same  oomes  the  enK>nent  of  its  ehoadoal  power  in 
compound  sabstance  has  exactly  the  same  con-  aU  oasea  of  its  combination.    The  numerical 
stituents  in  the  same  proportions.    The  compo-  laws  of  combination  <4>ply  to  compounds  as 
sition  of  water,  for  example,  is  definite  and  un-  well  as  to  elements.    Thus  the  equivalent  for 
changeable.    It  consists  of  8  parts  by  wei^t  carbonic  add  is  carbon  0  and  oxygen  twice 
of  oxygen,  to  1  by  weight  of  hydrogen.    Ita  8ss8d;  forlimeitiscsJciumSO,  ozygeo8=S8. 
coDstitution  is  fixed  and  constant,  and  mar  Carbonio  acid  and  lime  therefore  unite  23  to  28 
therefore  be  numerically  expressed.    So  potash  to  produce  carbonate  of  lime  or  marble. — ^The 
consists  of  89  parts  by  weight  of  potassium,  fiaiots  of  chemical  combination,  thus  briefly^  sta- 
and  8  of  oxygen.     Common  salt  contains  86  ted,  are  the  results  of  experimental  inrestiga- 
parts  of  chlorine,  to  28  of  sodium.    When  we  tion,  and  are  independent  oi  all  roeoulatioii  or 
analyze  them,  we  get  these  quantities;  when  hyoothesis.    But  the  human  minais  notastis- 
we   produce  them,  we  use  these  quantities,  flea  with  the  bare  expression  of  fictSb    It  seeks 
And  not  only  water,  potash,  and  salt,  but  all  for  explanations — ^for  tiie  hidden  causes  of  phe- 
chemical  compounds,  are  put  together  in  obe-  nomena — for  principles  which  wiH  account  fin* 
dience  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  proportion,  dif-  the  effects.    There  are  undoubted  reasons  why 
ferent  in  different  substances,  but  invariable  in  chemical  combinatioa  occurs  in  the  mode  we 
the  same  kind  of  compound.    We  are  thus  to  have  indicated.    There  must  certainly  be  causes 
regard  all  forms  of  matter  as  mathematically  which  determine  combination  in  these  fixed 
constituted.    Not  only  are  the  elements  bound  ways,  and  prevent  it  from  taking  place  other- 
together  in  a  quantitative  order,  in  the  stable  wise.    The  atomic  theory  offers  a  reason — as- 
oondition  of  substances,  but  when  a  compound  is  signs  a  cause.    The  term  atom,  signifies  a  por- 
broken  up,  and  its  elements  released  frt>m  their  tion  or  particle  of  matter,  exoeedii^y  smaOf 
affinities,  they  cannot  escape  the  law  of  nu-  and  not  capable  of  being  divided.    The  atom, 
mericsl  destiny ;  they  rush  mto  new  unions,  but  as  conceived  by  the  chemist,  is  an  amazingly 
still  in  definite  proportions.    These  proportions  minute   but  indestructible   and  unchangeable 
are  so  well  established,  that  scales  are  formed  particle,  and  aU  matter  is  believed  to  be  made 
of  combining  numbers,  opposite  each  element  up  of  ti^ese.    In  ancient  metaphysical  specula- 
being  placed  the  number  which  governs  it  in  all  tion,  matter  was  held  to  be  iimnitely  divisible, 
cases  of  its  combination.     Thus  the  number  Thev  said,  we  cannot  conceive  particles  so 
associated  with  oxygen  is  8,  which  accompanies  small,  that,  if  possessing  weight,  bcQk,  and 
it  in  all  its  alliances.    It  combines  with  carbon,  figure,  they  cannot  be  halved  or  divided  into 
8  oxygen  to  6  carbon,  to  fonn  carbonic  oxide,  lesser  quantities.    Without  denying  that  atoms 
Another  8  of  oxygen  may  then  be  added  to  may  be  conceived  as  infinitely  divisible,  the 
carbonic  oxide,  producing  carbonic  acid.    The  chemist  assumes  that,  in  point  of  fact  and  in 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  carbonio  acid  is  a  mul-  nature,  their   divisibility   has   a  limit. — The 
tiple  by  2  of  that  in  carbonic  oxide.     This  strength  oi  the  faith  of  modem  ch^nists  in  the 
affords  an  illustration  of  what  is  called  multi-  existence  of  atoms,  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
pie  proportions.     In  nitrous  oxide  we  have  quoting  the  language  of  Liebig:  '*  Without  dis- 
nitrogen  14  to  oxygen  6.     In  nitric  oxide,  puting  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  the 
nitrogen  14  to  oxygen  twice  8,  or  16.     In  chemist  merely  maint>ains  the  frai  and  immu- 
hyponitrous  acid  there  is  nitrogen  14  to  oxy-  table  foundations  of  his  science,  when  he  ad- 
gen  8  times  8,  or  24.    In  nitrous  acid,  we  find  mits  the  existence  of  physical  atoms  as  a  truth 
nitrogen  14  to  oxygen  4  times  8,  or  82 ;  and  in  entirely  incontrovertible.*'    The  atomic  theory 
nitric  acid  there  is  nitrogen  14  to  oxygen  6  of  chemistry  was  announced  early  in  the  pres- 
times  8,  or  40. — ^These  quantities,  or  combining  ent  century  by  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
numbers,  though  widely  variable  in  the  severu  land.    Startang  witii  the  doctrine  that  matter 
elements,  are  equal  in  chemioal  power.   One  of  consists  of  ultimate  impenetrable  and  imperish- 
hydrogen  unites  with  8  of  oxygen  in  generat-  able  particles,  he  teaches :  1,  that  all  the  atoms 
ing  water,  but  the  oxygen  is  not  therefore  8  of  the  same  element  possess  exactiy  the  same 
times  superior  to  the  hydrogen  in  neutraliang  weight;  2,  that  the  atoms  of  different  elements 
or  saturating  power,  or  effective  value;  they  possess  different  weights;  and  8,  that  the  num- 
are  exactly  equal,  and  the  quantities  taken  are  oer  that  indicates  ^e  weight  of  the  atom  of 
hence  called  equivalents.    This  equivalency  is  any  element,  is  the  same  as  the  combining  or 
universal  and  reciprocal.   The  proportions  with  equivalent  number  for  that  element    For  the 
which  any  2  bodies  combine  with  each  other,  is  yague  conception  of  abstract  proportion,  there 
that  in  which  they  combine  with  every  oth-  is  substituted  the  distinct  idea  of  a  solid  pon- 
er.    When  2  bodies  combine  with  a  third,  aa  derable  atom.    Its  weighty  compared  with  oth- 
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tr  atoms,  is  its  oombining  number.    One  is  to  took  fonnal  possession  of  lower  Oalifomia  in 

be  considered  stamped  upon  every  particle  of  the  name  of  Spain.    The  missionary  exertions 

bgrdroffen,  as  if  the  whole  amount  of  it  in  the  of  the  Jesuits  were  rather  snecessfu],  as  they 

globe  nad  been  coined  in  the  same  mint  into  induced  600  Indians  to  join  the  church  of 

pieces  of  exactly  &e  same  value.    Carbon,  in  Rome,  but  the  general  features  of  the  country 

like,  manner,  is  supposed  to  have  its  atoms  were  not  enoouraginf.    The  soil  was  barren, 

stamped  with  6,  oxygen  with  8,  sulphur  with  and  Atondo  returned  to  Spain  after  having 

16,  &0. — ^I^  gives  a  rational  and  most  satis-  brought  his  vessekLmen,  and  the  6  Jesuits  safe 

factory  explanation  of  the  laws  of  oombining  baok  to  Mexico.    The  colonization  of  the  new 

proportion ;  they  follow  as  its  necessary  conse-  country  was  not  fully  accomplished  until  after 

quence.    For  if  water  be  formed  by  the  oom-  the  expedition  of  Fhmoisoo  de  Hamarras,  in 

bination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  atom  to  1694^  when  Salva  Tierra  and  Father  Eino,  one 

atom,  then  its  composition  must  be  definite  and  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  first  expedition,  com* 

constant    Again,  if  the  atoms  of  each  element  pleted  the  work  begun  1>y  Atondo. 
possess  immutable  weights,  they  must  in  all       ATONEMENT  (at-one*ment  reconciliation), 

their  combinations  exhibit  equal  and  reciprocal  a  word  used  bv  the  old  Englisn  writers  to  ex* 

values.     Beplacement  or  exchange  can  only  press  the  dodng  of  a  breach  between  two 

take  place  in  equivalent  proportion.    Multiple  alieoated  persons.    Thus  in  Shakespeare, 
proportions  also  result  directiy  from  the  unity  He  Mdu  to  nuka  atonement 

of  ^ms.    As  the  least  quantity  of  an  element  in  Between  the  duke  of  01o*ster  and  toot  brothem. 

combination  can  be  increased  only  by  the  addi-  Further,  the  agency  by  which  the  discord  is 

tion  of  whole  atoms,  so  the  number  expressing  removed,  the  act  of  reparation  or  satistfiictioa 

the  higher  quantity  must  be  an  exact  multiple  rendered  for  an  ofifonce  committed  or  an  injury 

of  the  single  atomic  number.    No  fracticmal  done,  was  called  the  atonement    Thus  John* 

quantity  of  any  element  or  substance  can  be  son  uses  the  verb,  ^  By  what  propitiation  shaU 

added,  because  the  combining  atom  cannot  be  I  atone  for  my  former  gravity  ?"  In  a  theologi- 

fractured.    This  view  offers  such  eminent  ad-  cal  sense  the  word  is  employed  to  describe  the 

vantage,  both  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  restoration  of  harmony  between  man  and  God, 

of  dhemioal  knowledge^  that  it  has  been  uni-  and  the  means  by  which  that  restoration  is 

yersally  adopted.  effected.    In  this  application  the  term  has  been 

ATOMS,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  some  narrowed  still  more,  beiog  technically  confined 
philosophers,  minute,  indestructible,  and  indivi-  to  one  peculiar  mode  of  restoring  the  union  be- 
sible  particles  of  matter.  This  speculation  tween  man  and  his  Maker,  namely,  the  expia- 
began  in  early  Greece,  and  has  found  sup-  tory  saorifloe  made  by  Jesus  Christ  The  doc- 
porters  down  to  the  latest  times.  Dalton's  trine  of  atonement,  of  a  reconciliation  brought 
discovexy  of  the  law  of  definite  chemical  pro-  about  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator, 
portions  has  rendered  the  language  of  the  through  the  asency  of  expiatory  suffering^  was 
atomic  theory  popular  among  the  m^rns,  b^  common  to  all  the  ancient  reu^ons.  It  was 
cause  the  fiicts  of  chemistry  are  more  easily  ex-  founded  on  the  dread  of  the  divme  vengeance^ 
pressed  by  it ;  just  as  Leibnitz's  false  language  prompted  by  the  consciousness  of  iU  desert^ 
of  infinitesimals  is  more  readily  used  than  New-  which  seemed  to  remove  the  Bei^  to  a  great 
ton's  true  language  of  fluxions.  But  many  of  distance  from  tiie  human  soul,  and  to  change 
those  who  now  speak  of  atomic  weight  and  of  his  a^>ect  fix>m  demenoy  to  wrath.  Sensible 
atoms,  signify  by  the  latter  word  the  centres  of  an  mterrupted  communion  with  the  Infinite, 
from  which  physical  forces  act,  without  meane-  and  feeling  themselves  to  be  objects  of  dis- 
ing  to  decide  whether  those  forces  reside  in  t^e  pleasure,  men  thought  to  reinstate  themselves^ 
wUl  of  the  Creator,  in  a  monad,  or  in  an  atom,  and  to  reoover  the  K>rfeited  fiivor  of  heaven  by 
See  AioMio  Theobt^  expiatory  rites  and  sacrifices.    The  Hindoos 

ATONDO  T  ANTILLON,  Ismono.  a  Span-  sou^^t  to  nlacate  the  Deity  by  the  blood  of 
ish  admiral  of  the  17th  centnry,  distiUjguished  animals,  and  even  resorted  for  this  purpose  to 
in  connection  with  the  annexation  of  lower  tke  offering  of  human  victims.  The  Bramina 
Oalifomia  to  Spain.  He  proposed  to  the  Spanish  laid  tfae^ns  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  a 
^vermnent  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  explor-  horse.  But  the  blood  of  man,  as  being  the 
ing  expedition  to  lower  California,  which  suled,  highest  of  creatures,  was  deemed  the  noblest  pro- 
nnder  his  command,  May  18, 1688,  with  2  vee-  pitiation,  the  more  efficacious  if  poured  forth 
eels,  a  crew  of  100  men,  and  3  Jesuits  from  nreely.  He  that  immolated  himself  was  sup- 
Chacala,  and  landed  at  La  Paz  after  a  fort-  posed  to  expiate  nothis  own  sins  only,  but  also 
night's  saiL  Atondo  immediately  set  out  for  those  of  his  kindred.  The  self-devotion  of  a 
the  interior,  but  came  into  collision  with  the  great  personage,  of  aking  or  a  priest^  was  suffi- 
Guaxores  Indiana^  who  refWd  to  supply  him  eient  to  make  atonement  fbr  a  nation's  guilt 
with  provirions.  He  was  obliged  to  depart  but  Hie  Chinese  entertained  the  same  belief^  that 
after  having  put  in  at  Cinaloa  and  supplied  luin-  they  could  by  timely  sacrifices  of  fruit,  grain, 
self  with  stores,  he  returned  to  the  Califomian  or  Hving  creatures,  bestial  or  human,  avert  the 
coast,  and  effected  his  purpose  by  getting  hold  oalamit&s  which,  in  their  judgment,  expressed 
of  an  extensive  bav  in  lat  26°  8Ck,  which  he  the  wrath  of  heaven  against  their  sins.  Herod- 
called  St  Bruna    Next  he  built  a  cuiuroh,  and  otus,  speaking  of  the  ilgjptians^  eay%  that 
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thej  who  oflbr  Meiifioes  solcnmlyiiiTDke  cnnat  tlie  body.    It  is  aa  indpent  state  of  wedoMBB 
upon  the  Tictiin,  imploring  that  anj  eyil  menao-  and  debility,  which,  when  more  developed,  is 
ing  them  or  the  land  of  Egjpt,  might  be  tarn-  termed  ^^aathenio,**  or  feeble  and  nnhealuiy. 
ed  npon  these  devoted  heads. — ^The  traditions  Atony  in  the  fibres  of  the  body  is  analogous  to 
of  Greece  and  Bome  abound  in  examples  of  indifference  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  fiitigtie  aIon<^ 
human  saorifloes  brought  as  viothns  or  self-  or  positiTe  weakness  and  disease,  but  a  state  of 
dedioiU»d,  to  avert  pablio   calamity  and  to  comparative  inertness  and  insensibility,  arising 
padiy  the  wrath  of  the  goda.    And  after  ho-  fh>m  depressed  vitality,  especially  in  the  con- 
man  sacrifices  were  prohibited,  the  belief  in  traotile  fibres.    Lassitode  is  a  temporary  want 
the  propitiatoty  efflca^y  of  blood  entered  into  of  tone  and  power  in  the  organs  and  tiie  tiasnee 
the  less  oarbarons  sacrificial  observances  of  the  of  the  body;  atony  is  a  continnons  want  of 
historical  periods.    The  heroic  self-devotion  of  tone  and  power.    When  lasritnde  is  not  T<e- 
Oreek  and  Boman  generals  was  dictated  by  paired  by  rest^  and  nourishment,  and  sleep,  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  free-will  offering  of  usual  proportions,  there  is  atony,  or  indpient 
their  lives  would  save  the  army  from  destruo-  weakness  and  deoility ;  and  where  this  state 
tion.    Oeosar,  writing  ol  the  Gauls,  observes :  continues  long,  disease  ensues,  or  that  Idnd  of 
^  The  whole  nation  is  excessively  adoicted  to  r^  unhealthy  weakness  which  accompanies  a  wvot 
ligious  observances,  so  much  so,  uiat  perscms  who  of  power  to  make  purs  blood,  and  want  of  vi- 
are  afflicted  by  the  severer  maladies,  or  who  are  tali^  and  tone  enough  in  the  organs  to  carrr 
exposed  to  perils  in  battle  or  elsewhere,  either  on  &e  ftmctions  of  nutrition  from  the  blood 
flangfater  men  as  viotims,  or  devote  themselves  when  made.  This  is  the  asthenic  state,  and  may 
to  death,  believinff  that  unless  life  is  rendered  for  be  either  the  forerunner  of  a  serious  disease,  otr 
life,  the  immortid  gods  cannot  be  appeased.'*^'  the  result  of  long-continued  suflbrinf  and  con- 
The  sin-offerings  of  the  Hebrews  haa,  according  finement    "Where  atony  is  the  result  of  inao- 
to  the  best  authorities^  a  similar  expiatory  rig-  tivity,  too  much  confinement  at  home  or  In  hfid^ 
nifioance.    They  were  brought  to  propitii^  an  with  indulgence  in  good  food  and  stimulating 
offended  Jehovah.    The  victim  was  regarded  as  beverage — a  wet  sheet  or  a  shower-bath  every 
a  substitute  for  the  sinner,  who  lidd  upon  it  the  morning  for  a  time ;  early  rising  and  exercise 
doom  he  has  incurred  himselil    Thus  in  Levit,  in  the  open  air;  temperance  and  moderation  in 
xvii.  11,  it  is  declared :  ^  The  life  of  the  fieeh  is  diet,  witii  usefm  occupation  for  the  mind^  win 
In  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  generally  bring  back  tone  to  the  whole  oigan- 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  fbr  your  souls,  ism  and  health  to  mind  and  body^  but  wh^ie 
For  it  is  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  excessive  labor  and  prolonged  anxiety  prodaoe 
the  souL**    The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  in  the  atony  or  indifferent  nutrition  and  tonidty  of 
case  of  a  8in-offering^  indicating  the  utter  diad-  fibre  in  the  organs,  a  more  carefdl,  gentie,  and 
pation  of  the  life  tnat  dwells  in  it,  contains  continuous  treatment  is  required  to  restore  the 
the  idea  of  the  substitution  of  the  victim^s  life  feeble  and  deprased  vitality  to  its  normal  state, 
or  spirit  for  that  of  the  offender.    The  belief  in  Best  of  body  and  peace  of  mind  are  absolutely 
a  propitiation  of  the  Dei^  throng  vicarious  indispensable,  as  well  as  moderate  diet,  exer- 
sufferings  is  frequentiy  expressed  in  the  Jewish  cise,  and  recreation.    Travelling  and  chan^ 
Scriptures ;  as,  for  example,  2  Sam.  xii.  15,  xxiv.  of  scene  and  dimato  are  often  useful  in  Pe- 
10 ;  Isaiah  liii.  4.    The  notion  of  transferred  or  storing  health  and  strength  in  cases  of  debility 
imputed  guilt  is  also  distinctiy  conveyed  in  pas-  of  this  peculiar  nature, 
sages  like  these :  Deut  di.  xxi ;  Jerem.  xxxiv.       ATOONI,  or  Atuni,  a  tribe  of  Bedouin 
18;  Levit  xvi.  21 ;  IsaiahxliiL  8.    Among  the  Arabs,  between  the  isthmus  of  Suex  and  the 
Hebrews  propitiatory  or  atoning  sacrifices  were  valley  of  Kosseir. 

statedly  offered  for  the  whole  people  at  the       ATRATO,  a  river  of  Kew  Granada,  South 

New  Moon,  the  Passover,  Pentecost^  the  Feast  America.    It  rises  near  lat  6^  N.,  and  pursaes 

of  Trumpets,  the  Feast  of  Tabemades,  and  the  a  nearly  due  north  course  for  more  than  800 

great  day  of  Expiation*    Thev  were  offered  for  miles,  to  its  mouth  on  the  shores  ctf  the  golf  of 

the  priesti  and  Levites  at  their  consecration,  Uraba,  or  Darien.    It  is  a  river  of  some  inter- 

and  for  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Expia-  est,  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  bar  at  its  mouths 

tion.    They  were  also  offered  on  occasions  of  being  crowed,  it  nas  a  wide  channel  not  leea 

purification,  which  were  very  numerous.    The  than  85  feet  deep  for  the  first  96  miles  above 

Ohristian  doctrine  of  atonement^  according  to  its  mouth,  with  a  flail  not  exceeding  ^  inehoa 

which  Ohrist,  by  the  offering  of  himseli^  has  to  the  nme,  and  that  fbr  42  miles  fiffther,  a 

obtained  the  forgivraess  of  human  mns,  oon-  channel  exceeding  18  feet  in  depth  can  be  ob- 

nects  itself  with  the  older  religions,  and  espe-  tained  with  littie  expense;  while  the  distanoe 

cially  with  that  of  the  Jews,    mto  an  explana-  across  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  ttom  which  the 

tion  of  the  several  views  taken  by  Ohrutians  river  is  separated  by  one  of  the  lowest  ridgee 

of  the  way  in  which  this  reconciliation  has  of  the  Andes,  does  not  exceed  80  miles,  or 

been  effected  by  the  Savior,  we  cannot  h^^  thereabouts,  and  branches  of  the  Atrato  from 

with  pnyriety,  enter.  the  west  are  stated  to  almost  meet  others  from 

ATOliT  (Qr.  a  privative,  and  ropot^  tone  or  the  Pacific,  which  head  in  this  dividing  ridge, 

force).    This  term  is  appUea  to  a  want  of  fbroe  Examinations  were  made  in  the  year  1862,  or 

or  tonidty  in  the  organs,  tiBSues^and  fibres  of  Kr.  John  C.  Trautwhie,  of  Philadelphia,  dvfl 
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engiaeer,  of  several  routes  across  the  mofmitsia  cliscomforiai  of  the  dimate,  are  of  too  serious  a 
ridge,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  praotl-  nature  for  foreigners  to  resort  to  it.  The  gold 
cabilily  of  oonstructing  a  ship  canal  by  thia  j96x\j  bronght  to  Qoibdo,  and  sold  by  the  na- 
river,  to  conneot  the  Caribbean  sea  with  the  tives  to  the  merchants,  amoonts  to  about 
Pacific.  His  report  was,  that  any  such  under-  $200,000.  Platinum  is  also  found  in  some  of 
taking  would  be  Quixotic  in  the  extreme ;  and  tide  provinces  of  this  region,  and  in  districts  fur- 
that  he  could  *'  not  entertain  the  slightest  hope  ther  east,  mines  of  silver  and  cc^oer  have  been 
that  a  ship  canal  will  ever  be  found  practicable  worked.  Near  Bogota  are  the  celebrated  eme- 
across  any  part  of  the  ridge."  The  statements  raid  mines  of  Mussa.  Above  Quibdo,  the  river 
of  the  low  height  and  easy  passage  across  the  Atrato  receives  several  branches,  of  which  the 
mounttun  at  various  points,  he  found  to  be  Quito  is  the  most  important.  Were  it  not  for 
greatly  exaggerated,  tnough  it  is  true  that  at  iSie  incessant  fluctuations  of  this  stream,  which 
tiie  pass  of  the  San  Juan  river,  a  branch  of  the  within  a  few  hours  frequently  reduce  it  from 
Atrato,  canoes  are  carried  over  with  great  its  ordinary  ample  channel  deoth  of  7  feet 
labor,  after  being  brought  with  the  greatest  or  more  to  6  or  6  feet,  or  even  less,  the  Quito 
difficulty  up  tiie  rapids  at  the  head  of  canoe  would  present,  with  the  Atrato.  an  uninter- 
navigation.  Notwitnstanding  this  report,  an  mpted  steamboat  thoroughfare  of  no  leas  than 
exp^itlon  was  despatched  by  the  United  States  252  miles  fhun  the  gulf  of  Darien.  This  stream 
government  in  October,  1857,  under  the  direc-  is  whoUy  in  the  ffold  region,  and  its  branches 
tion  of  Lieut.  Craven  of  the  navy,  and  Lieut.  m>pear  to  lie  in  tne  richest  portion  of  it.  Mr. 
Ifickler  of  the  army,  to  explore  the  same  route.  Irautwine  is  of  opinion  that  the  gold  region  on 
They  left  Oarthagena  on  the  5th  November,  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  in  New 
and  are  expected  to  report  to  the  government  Granada,  covers  some  2,000  square  miles,  over 
on  their  return  in  tiie  n>ring  of  1868.  The  Atra-  which  gold  is  now  constantly  collected  almost 
to  for  nearly  its  whole  length  runs  through  a  low  indiscriminately  as  regards  choice  of  locality ; 
swampy  re^on,  which  in  times  of  freshet  is  en-  and  that  the  exportation  of  it  from  the  eastern 
tirely  overflowed.  At  ordinary  stages  of  the  slopes  of  the  same  range  annually  amounts  at 
water,  the  river  runs  between  levees,  which  are  this  time  to  some  millions  of  dollai's — ^these  ex- 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  swamps  behind,  and  portations  being  through  Cartiiagena  to  Eng- 
through  which  in  low  stages  the  swamp  wf^r  is  Imd  and  France.  The  great  river  Magdalena, 
seen  trickling  down  among  the  accumulation  of  and  its  tributary,  the  Cauoa,  alike  with  the 
leaves  and  branches  whidi,  mixed  witib  black  Atrato,  reach  this  gold  region, 
mud,  make  up  the  banks  of  the  river.  Not  a  ATBEBATE8,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
stone  is  to  be  found  from  the  mouth  to  the  head  whose  name  appears  in  the  modem  Artois. 
<rf  canoe  navigation.  The  first  signs  of  cultivation  They  formed  a  confederation  against  CsBsar,  and 
are  met  with  60  miles  up  the  river,  at  the  mouth  fbrnished  a  contingent  of  15,000  troops.  A  col- 
of  the  Sucio,  but  the  improvements  are  of  t^e  <mj  of  them  settled  in  Britain.  They  resided 
meanest  description;  and  nothing  better  is  in  the  modem  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire, 
found  for  40  miles  further.  Quibdo,  in  lat.  6^  ATBEUS,  a  celebrated  prince,  chie^  and  hero, 
45'  N.,  is  the  only  town  of  aoji  consequence  on  of  the  heroic  and  tragic  ages  of  Greece.  In  the 
the  river.  It  is  a  miserable  place  of  1,500  in-  Homeric  poems,  he  and  ms  ancestors,  the  Pelo- 
habitantS)  mostly  blacks,  with  some  Indians  and  pidn,  are  spoken  oi^  merely,  as  hereditary  hero 
a  few  whites.  It  is  situated  on  several  isolated  Idngs  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  he  especially  as 
hillocks  of  gold  gravel  and  clay,  in  the  midst  of  tiie  grand&Hier  of  the  Atridan  brothers,  on 
the  swampy  resion,  which  extends  aU  around,  whose  account  the  war  against  Bium  was  un- 
Hany  of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  never  lefb  dertaken;  without  any  reference  to  the  horrible 
the  place,  have  never  at  any  one  time  walked  a  tragedies  of  incest,  adultery,  murder,  matricide, 
mile  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  The  temper-  and  all  unnatural  and  unutterable  horrors,  which 
ature  of  the  region  is  excessively  dose  and  sul-  are  ascribed  to  the  fated  race  by  the  tragic 
try,  and  the  rainy  season  continues  all  the  year,  poets,  to  whom  the  awful  reproductive  crimes 
not  20  days  probably  passing  in  tiie  whole  year  and  horrors  of  this  doomed  family  have  afford- 
without  rain.  The  comforts  and  even  necead-  ed  more  subjects  than  any  other  similar  or 
ties  of  civilized  life  are  almost  entirely  wanting ;  seoondarv  legend.  To  no  otiier  family,  in  Gre- 
while  the  numerous  disagreeable  and  annoying  oian  mythology,  does  so  horrible  a  legend  as  this 
features  connected  with  tropical  life,  are  here  attach,  though  many  are  full  of  almost  unim- 
met  with  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  aginable  horror ;  especially  that  of  the  Labda- 
Gold  is  found  in  fine  dust  in  tiie  beds  and  banks  cida  of  Thebes,  wMoh  comes  the  nearest  to 
of  the  Atrato.  at  and  above  Quibdo,  and  also  of  this  of  the  Atridie  of  Argos^  embracing,  like 
the  dififerent  oranches  of  tiie  river.  It  is  par-  it,  the  crimes  of  incest^  parndde,  and  fratri- 
tieularly  abundant  on  the  western  dopes  of  the  oide,  each  arising  out  of  the  last  preceding 
OordiUeras,  east  cf  the  Atrato.  Some  portions  crime,  and,  in  the  latter  stages,  inevitable  and 
of  tiie  country  are  described  as  of  exceeding  involuntary  in  the  actors ;  who  are  represented 
richness  in  gold,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikdy  this  as  iM'edestined,  and  driven  by  a  blind  neceadty  to 
reei<Hi  may  become  at  some  time  a  fiEivorite  tiiecommisdonofnew  crimes,  which  are  both  the 
gold-mining  district;  but  at  present  the  diflicul-  punishment  and  the  expiation  of  the  ancestral 
tlflaof  proeuringtheneoeflsariesof  life,  andtiie  guilt,  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  which  are  yet  im- 
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putedasdeadly  rintoiheperpetni;on,^dioar6  1iM!fmiirderliJm<xn^{oint|f  Snluibfllli,Jii^ 
innooent  of  ereir  thing  except  being  the  play-  ing  the  deed,  as  if  it  were  an  act  (^  lawful  re- 
thingo,  tools,  and  victims  of  an  inevitable  des-  tiibntion,  for  the  death  of  his  own  and  Glytem- 
tiny. — ^In  this  leoend,  the  first  crime  is  that  of  nestra^s  danghter  Iphigenia,  whcwi  he  had  sso- 
Tantalns,  who  now,  cooked,  and  served  m^  rificed,  at  Anils,  to  Itfinerva  Polias,  in  order  to 
at  a  solemn  banquet,  given  to  the  gods,  his  propitiate  the  storms,  and  seciire  tiiesailiogof 
own  son  Pelops,  in  order  to  test  their  omnis-  the  wind-bonnd  host  The  last  act  of  this  fes^ 
cienoe.  Tantalus  being  dnly  pmdshed,  and  Pe»  fnl  tra^y  is  the  slaying  of  .Agisthos  and  the 
lops  resuscitated,  the  victim  of  the  paternal  matricide  of  Glytemnestra,  by  her  son  Orestes, 
cnme,  after  wini^ng  and  marrying  the  beanti-  who  avenges  his  father  thu&  at  the  eziHreBB  in- 
fill Hippodamia,  and  having  by  her  two  son%  sdgation  of  the  orade  of  Apollo ;  for  whieh 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  ftuther  aggravated  the  deed  he  is  hunted  by  the  furies,  until  he  is,  tt 
ancestral  curse  and  crime  bv  the  murder  of  length,  acquitted  by  Minerva  in  a  sdenm  tiisl, 
Myrtilus,  son  of  Mercury,  who^  in  his  divine  held  on  the  Areopagus,  and  purified  by  Ipstrs- 
vengeance,  enforced  all  the  woes  which  follow-  tions  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  ceremony 
ed  on  tl^  fitted  races. — ^Atrensi  the  elder  in  the  end  breaks  the  thread  of  £ite  and  ter- 
brother,  had  by  his  first  wifb  a  son,  Plisthenea^  minates  the  inefbble  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
who  married  Aerope,  and  had  by  her  two  sons^  house  of  Atieus.  This  frightful  story  is  evident- 
Affsmemnon  and  Menelaus,  known,  fhnn  their  ly  post-Homeric  in  its  origin ;  and,  being 
fa&er^s  patronymic,  as  the  PUsthenidte— from  evidently  mythical  fh>m  beginning  to  end,  it 
that  of  their  grandfather,  by  whom  they  were  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  tissne  of  hor* 
educated  until  manhood,  as  the  Atridsa.  On  rors  should  ever  have  been  conceived  or  inug- 
the  death  of  Plisthenes,  Atreus  married  the  ined  by  any  human  brain.  It  seems,  however, 
widow  of  his  son,  Adrope ;  and  she  was  short-  to  bear  internal  proof  of  being  an  ex  poU  facto 
ly  afterward  seduced  by  her  husband's  brother,  tale,  manufactured  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a 
Thyestes,  who,  on  the  discovery  of  his  foul  preconceived  superstition,  or  doctrine,  oonoem- 
adultery,  fied  for  safety  to  Sic^on,  in  Thee-  ing  inevitable  destinj^,  in  voluntary  reprodQctive 

Srotia,  where  dwelt,  ui^own  to  him,  his  own  c^t^  nn  begetting  sin.  and  punisliment  pimiflh- 

aughter  Pelopia.  To  her,  meeting  her  casually  ment  ad  it^nitum.    On  this  aooonnt  omy,  sod 

by  night,  ignorant  who  she  was,  he  offered  vio-  for  this  curious  consideration,  is  the  horrid  and 

lence ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  bore  a  son,  revolting  tale  worthy  to  be  preserved  f^con  ob- 

iEgisthua,  to  h^  own  fiither.    In  the  mean  time^  livion,  coupled  with  the  angular  influence  which 

twin  children  were  bom  to  Adrope,  the  oi&pring  it  possessed  on  the  mind  of  the  Greek  trage- 

of  her  adulteiy  with  Thyestes ;  and  these,  hav-  diana,  all  of  whom  wrote  many  dramas  on  wi 

ing  induced  his  brother  to  return  home,  on  pre-  odious  sulject ;  and  with  the  feJk  that  the  grand- 

tence   of  pardon   and  reconciliation,  Atreus  est  of  all  their  extant  works,  the  Oresteian  tri- 

daughtered,  cooke^  and  served  up  to  their  fa-  logy  of  .Aschylus,  is  the  relation  of  the  dooiig 

ther — a  repetition,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  the  acts  of  the  long  tragedies  of  the  Atrid». . 

cannibalPelopideanfeast—exhibitingtheir heads  ATRI,  a  town  in  the  Keapolitan  province  of 

to  him,  in  proof  of  the  nature  of  his  unnatural  Abruzzo  Ultra  L,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  4 

meaL    Kezt  to  this  horror,  Atreus  unknowing-  miles  fix>m  the  Adriatic,  and  18  mUee  8.  £•  of 

ly  marries  Pelopia,  pregnant  of  .Agisthus,  who  Teramo ;  pop.  6,600.    Itr  contains  a  cathedral, 

is  exposed  at  his  birth,  miraculously  preserved,  and  several  convents.    The  town  is  built  on 

and   afterward   recognized    by   his    mother,  tiie  site  of  the  ancient  Hadria,  an  old  Roman 

who  at  the  same  moment  recognises  her  crime^  colony  rebuilt  by  the  emperw  Hadrian,  whose 

involuntary  as  it  was,  and  instantiy  avenges  it  ftmily  originally  dwelt  therei    Traces  of  the 

by  committing  suidde  with  the  very  sw<»^  of  old  walls  of  the  town  are  still  visible^  and 

her  own  &ther,  which  she  had  snatched  from  mosaic  pavements  and  other  relics  of  the  past 

him  in  the  moment  of  her  strugsle  with  him,  have  been  excavated. 

and  which  he  had  at  once  ch^enged  as  his  ATRO^,  in  sea  phraseology  is  a^ied  indif- 

own,  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  his  son  to  whom  ferentiy  to  the  anchor  or  the  sails.    The  andior 

Pelopia  had  given  it.    During  the  occurrence  of  is  atrip  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in 

these  events,  the   Atridas^  Agamemnon   and  a  perpendicular  direction  by  the  cable  or  buoj- 

Menelaus,  had  married,  respectively,  the  half  rope.    The  topsails  are  atrip  when  they  are 

sisters  Olytenmestra   and   Helen,  the  former  hoisted  up  to  tne  mast-head  or  to  their  utmost 

danghter  of  Tyndanui  the  latter  of  Jupiter,  linut 

and  Leda.    Helen,  seduced  by  Paris,  son  of  ATRIUM;    I.  In  Roman  architecture,  the 

Priam,  king  of  Troas,  flies  to  Dium,  and  the  central  room  of  the  house,  also  called  eamm 

Trojan  war  ensued.    Agamemnon  being  elected  odium.    In  this  room  the  family  lived  and 

the  chief  of  the  confederate  kings,  landed  to  eat  together;  here  the  lady  of  the  house  sat  at 

avenge  his  brother's  wrongs,  and  to  redeem  the  work  witii  her  maidens;  here  the  clients  aa- 

captured  beauty.    During  his  absence,  JSgis-  sembled,  and  here  stood  the  iare$  asadpenaiei. 

thus,  being  left  guardian  of  the  palace^  kingdcnn,  The  room  was  uncovered  in  the  centre^  toward 

wife,  and  treasure  of  Agamemnon,  seduces  the  whidi  the  roof  sloped,  to  throw  the  ram-water 

queen ;  and  on  the  return  of  tiie  king,  victorious  into  a  cistern  in  we  floor  of  the  room,  around 

after  the  ten  years'  siege  and  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  stood  the  household  deities.    H.  The 
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fiireocyart  of  ar  temple.    The  aMtfm  of  the  tern-  and  normal,  being  also  more  or  less  contingent 

pie  of  Libertaa  is  most  frequently  mentioned,  and  accidental,  comes  within  the  technical  ap* 

ill.   In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  it  denotes  an  plication  of  the  term.     In  these  cases  bom 

openspacebeforeachurch,  making  part  of  the  atrophy   and    hypertrophy   are   natural   and 

narthox,  or  ante-temple.    Penitents  and  others,  normal,  but  in  many  other  instances  they  are 

not  allowed  to  penetrate  nearer  to  the  church,  the  result  of  accident  or  of  disease.    If  any 

stood  in  the  atrtum  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  limb  or  portion  of  a  limb  be  artificially  oom- 

pious  in  their  behalf.  pressed  for  a  long  time,  as  the  feet  of  Chinese 

ATBOPATENE,  in  the  remotest  antiqnity,  women  are  compressed  in  narrow  shoes  to 

according  to  Gkirres,  was  the  name  of  the  conn-  check  their  growth,  such  limb  or  portion  of  a 

try  between  Hie  lake  of  Spauta  or  Ooroomeyah  limb,  deprived  of  natural  exercise  and  room  to 

and  the  Oaspian  sea,^bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  grow,  will  be  depressed  in  its  vitality,  and  lack 

river  Koor,  the  ancient  Gyrus,  and  on  the  S.  &e  power  to  appropriate  nutrition  from  the 

by  the  Maraus,  or  Amardus,  now  Eiasil-Oozen.  blooa ;  it  will   gradually  decay  in  sLee  and 

In  the  theory  which  considers  the  Oauoasus  as  force,  and  become  what  is  tecluucally  termed 

the  cradle  of  the  human  family,  the  branch  atrophied.    Disuse  alone,  without  compression, 

frt>m  which  the  Medes  were  descended  primi-  will  cause  atrophy  iu  the  upper  or  the  lower 

tively  ooonpied  this  re^on.    Now  it  forms  a  limbs,  or  even  in  the  whole  body ;  for  many 

part  of  Russian  Armenia,  and  the  Persian  prov-  persons  waste  away  from  morbid  inactivity, 

ince,  Azerbauan.    The  writers  of  dassicsl  an-  which  brings  on  by  degrees  emaciation  and 

tiquity,  like  Folybiua  and  Ammianus^  mention  debility,  resulting  in  decay  of  the  whole  system. 

an  Atropatene  as  a  province  of  Media  proper,  ---Paralysis,  by  preventing  natural  exercise  in 

and  praise  its  fertility.  the  limbs,  may  depress  the  vitality  of  the  parts, 

ATROPHY  (Gr.  a  privative,  rpotfnf^  nourish-  and  diminish  their  powers  of  nutrition.    This 

ment»  orpoK^  want  of  nourishment).     This  will  cause  atrophy,  or  a  falling  away  of  the 

word  is  technically  used  to  sigmfy  the  wasting  paralyzed  limb.     The  dislocation  of  a  joint 

away  of  any  organ  or  portion  of  the  body  from  neglected,  may,  by  causing  pressure  on  tiie 

want  of  nutrition  in  the  part,  irrespective  of  the  nerves,  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  innervation  ne- 

general  nutrition  of  the  body;  as  the  natural  cessary  to  maintain  the  active  fonctions  of  nu« 

decay  or  shrinking  of  the  reproductive  organs  trition  in  the  parts  below,  and  thus  depress 

in  aged  persona,  even  when  the  body  generally  vitality  and  briuff  on  atrophy.    In  children  of 

may  become  more  corpulent.    The  principle  a  scrofulous  diauiesis,  disease  in  the  hip-joint 

of  vitality  decreases  in  the  organ^  when  the  often  affects  the  nerves  of  the  parts  and  the 

functions  are  suspended,  and  nutrition  slackens  vitality  of  the  whole  limb,  diminishing  the 

where  the  vital  principle  becomes  inert    The  powers  of  nutrition,  and  causing  the  leg  to 

mammal  glands,  or  milk-secreting  organs  in  the  dwindle  in  comparison  with  the  one  which  is 

breasts  of  women  who  have  passed  the  age  of  not  affected.    In  t^ese  cases  the  atrophy  is  of  a 

child-bearing  are  sometimes  so  much  atrophied  double  nature;  for  the  gluteal  muscles  waste 

that  traces  of  them  only  can  be  found  embedded  away,  and  the  bones  decay  in  part,  before  the 

in  large  lobes  of  adipose  tissue  or  fat. — ^In  man  limb  begins  to  dwindle  in  its  general  propor- 

these  glands  are  omy  rndimentally  developed,  tions  from  the  weakened  powers  of  nutrition, 

their  functions  being  'never  active,  and,  there*  Atrophy  is  always  the  result  of  diminished 

fore,  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  atrophied,  vitality  and  function,  and  consequent  decrease 

but  rudimental  and  inert^  which  is^  in  a  con-  of  the  powers  of  nutrition.    The  term  is  gener- 

trasted  view,  analogous  to  atrophy.    Another  ally  applied  to  single  organs,  limbs,  or  portions 

contrast,  which  is  not  analogous,  but  very  dif-  only  of  the  organism,  emaciation  and  decay 

ferent,  is  technically  called  hypertrophy,  or  being  used  to  designate  a  wasting  away  of  the 

excessive  nutrition  and  enlargement  of  an  or-  whole  body. 

gan,  or  a  set  of  organs,  in  tiie  body.    This  also  ATROPIA,  Atbofiv,  Atropinb  (Gr.  arptmot^ 

may  be  natural,  where  the  vital  functions  are  one  of  the  Fates,  whose  office  it  was  to  cHp  the 

increased  for  special  purposes  at  times,  aa  in  thread  of  human  life),  a  vegetable  alkali  of 

the  pregnant  womb,  the  walls  of  which  become  highly  poisonous  properties  extracted  from  the 

enlarged  in  thickness  and  distended  in  volume,  atrojpi  beUad&nna,  or  deadly  night-shade.    It  is 

to  subserve  the  temporary  uses  of  gestation  and  obtamed  from  the  Juice  expressed  from  all  parts 

parturition. — The  active  and  continuous  exer-  of  the  plant,  but  more  particularly  from  the 

oise  of  any  set  of  muscles  in  the  body,  will  in-  leaves.    It  oTBtallizes  in  white  sUkv  prisms, 

erease  the  relative  proportions  of  nutrition,  and  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  smelL    They 

produce  enlargement  of  the  organ,  as  is  seen  in  possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  reddening  litmus 

the  arm  of  the  blacksmith,  the  leg  of  the  opera-  paper ;  they  melt  at  194°  F.,  and  are  volatilized 

dancer,  and  the  whole  external  frame  of  certain  at  284°.    Their  composition  is  carbon,  70.98 ; 

acrobats,  wrestiera,  and   athletss.     Buch  en-  oxygen,  16.86 ;  hydrogen,  7.83 ;  and  nitrogen, 

laigementa,  however,  being  normal  and  con-  4.83.    The  smallest  quantity  of  this  substance, 

tinuoufl,  arising  from  increased  exercise  and  applied  to  the  eye,  causes  dilatation  of  the 

oonsequent  nutrition,  are  not  technicaUy  termed  pupil,  which  continues  for  several  days.    In 

hypertrophy ;   while  the  temporary  enlarge-  this  country  the  juicy  extract  of  the  belladonna 

ment  of  the  pregnant  womb,  thoo^  natural  is  more  iised  in  medicine  than  the  alkaloid;  and 
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its  propertiM  wffl  be  found  treated  of  imder  beenretamednOaCttiatifltoaftryfliatiiodili^ 

Bkluldonva*    Atrc^iA  was  first  obtained  by  oonld  be  found  as  a  distress  to  con^appearsioe 

Hein,  a  German  apotheoarr,  by  digesting  tno  of  defendant),  and  thereapon,  it  being  suggested 

roots,  powdered  extremely  nne^  for  severaTdays  by  the  plaintifr  that  another  peisoa  reading  in 

in  alcolbol,  and  afterward  sqwuting  the  otber  London  is  indebted  to  A,  a  writ  is  tosned  to 

ingredients  by  various  predpitationsb    From  IS  warn  snch  debtor,  w1k>  is  thereafter  in  the  pro- 

ouioes  of  the  root  he  obtuned  20  grains  of  eeedings  called  "  garnishee,''  and  if  he  does  not 

pare  alkali.    Chloroform  and  potaasa  are  also  deny  that  he  is  indebted,  the  debt  is,  by  Tirtae 

used  for  obtaining  its  solotion.  of  snch  writ,  attached  in  hia  hands  to  answer 

ATBOPOS,  one  of  the  Fates  of  Qreek  my-  the  judgment  wliieh  shall  be  reooYered  against 

thology.    She  is  r^reeented  with  a  pair  of  A.    €k>wen  defines  a  fbreign  attachment  to  be 

scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or  a  cutting  instrument  "  an  attachment  of  foreign  goods  foond  witlnn 

ATTAOA,  a  musical  term  doived  from  the  a  liberty  or  city  in  the  hands  of  a  third  persom 

Italian  cUtacare^  to  attack,  and  written  at  the  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  citiaen  to  whom 

end  of  a  piece  of  music  to  show  that  the  sue-  the  said  foreigner  oweth  money."    But  there 

ceediag  moyement  is  to  be  performed  without  is  no  trace  of  such  proceeding  in  any  other 

any  pause.    Thus,  attaea  VaUegro  is  placed  al  place  in  Kngland  than  London.    This  proceed- 

the  end  of  an  adagio  which  is  immediateily  fi>l-  mg  has  been  introduced  into  our  eastern  states 

lowed  by  an  a22^r9.  and  some  others,  and  is  a  common  mode  of  c(^ 

ATT  AOHMEnT  (Ft.  aJUacktr^  to  seize),  in  lecting  a  debt  due  by  a   mm-^esident  who 

law,  the  seizure  of  the  person  or  property,  has  proper^  within  the  state,  such  property, 

The  writ  of  attachment  is  of  2  kinos:  1.  wheiher  landS|  chattels^  or  debts  due  to  him, 

Against  the  person  in  the  nature  of  a  criminal  bdng  seized  at  the  commencement  of  the  ae- 

grooeeding  for  contempt  of  court.  It  may  be  tion  to  satisfy  the  Judgment  whidi  shdl  be  re- 
eued  Sjudnst  attorneys^  solidtora,  sherifb,  and  coTered.  It  ia  sometimes  called  trustee  pro- 
other  officers  of  comt|  for  any  misconduct  (HT  ceai,  and  the  person  who  is  indebted  or  hc^ds 
neglect  of  duty.  The  obiect  of  the  attach-  property  of  the  non-reddent  defendant,  Imng 
mentis  in  snch  cases  to  bring  the  offending  dffugnated  as  trustee.  In  the  state  of  New 
party  personally  into  court,  to  answer  fcnr  the  York  an  attachment  may,  by  the  code,  iasoe 
allegea  contempt,  imd  unless  he  can  dear  him?-  against  the  property  of  a  non-resident  deidndr 
self  he  IB  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  ant  who  cannot  be  served  with  process,  but 
Jurisdiction  has  formerly  been  exercised  by  the  proceeding  is  more  simple  tiiaa  the  trustee 
courts  over  a  very  large  class  of  cases,  and  no  process  of  the  eastern  states.  There  is  also  a 
precise  limit  has  been  fixed  to  the  power.  The  distinct  proceeding  for  the  attachment  of  prop- 
statute  of  New  York  continues  the  Juiisdio-  ertjr  of  absocmding.  concealed,  absent^  or  non- 
tion  to  the  same  extent  that  has  been  hereto-  resident  debtors,  which  is  not  an  action  but  a 
fore  used.  2  B.  8.  634.  In  the  famoua  case  sort  of  insolvent  proceeding  for  the  benefit  of 
of  Yates  in  New  York,  in  1810,  who  was  com-  all  the  creditors  of  the  person  whose  property 
mitted  to  prison  by  the  chancellor  for  miscon-  is  attoched. 

duct  as  a  master,  the  question  was  agitated  but  ATTAOE,  in  its  general,  stralegetieal  mean- 
not  definitively  settied  whether  there  was  any  ing,  is  held  to  signify  the  taking  of  the  initiative 
relief  upon  hi^>eas  corpus  from  such  imprison*  in  any  particular  skirmish,  eoinbat,  engagement, 
ment  People  e.  YiU^s,  4  Johnson's  Bep.  817,  or  pitoned  battle;  in  all  of  which  one  party 
4  id.  887.  2.  A  writ  as  for  contempt  to  enforce  must  neoessarilv  commence  with  oflfonsiye,  the 
the  civil  remedies  of  parties  to  soita,  or  to  pro-  other  with  defondve,  <»>eration8.  The  attack 
tect  the  rights  of  sucn  parties.  In  the  English  is  generally  oonsidered  the  more  snccessfn],  and 
chancery  this  was  the  only  process  for  en-  consequently,  armies  acting  on  the  defensive^ 
forcing  its  orders  and  decrees.  In  this  coun-  that  is  to  say,  in  wars  of  a  strictly  defensive 
try  it  has  been  resorted  to  by  all  the  courts  to  nature,  often  initiate  oflEensiye  campaigns,  and 
enforce  interlocatory  orders.  It  is,  however,  even  in  defensive  campaigns  deliver  ofifensive 
no  longer  used  in  New  York  for  the  ccdlecticm  actions.  In  the  former  case^  tiie  otjeot  to  be 
of  costs  or  any  money  demand,  exc^t  against  §nined  is  that  the  defending  army,  by  ahifling 
attorneys,  sofidtors,  and  other  officers  of  the  place  and  scene  of  operation,  duturbs  the 
court  Act  of  1847. —  Attadiment  against  calculations  of  the  enemy,  takes  him  away  firam 
property  was  an  old  mode  of  proceeding  in  lus  base  of  operations,  and  compels  him  to  fight 
£nglish  practice  to  compd  the  wpearance  of  at  times  and  places  different  from  those  which 
a  defendant  in  an  action.  To  uus  head  be*  he  expected,  and  for  which  he  was  prepared;  and 
longs  also  the  proceeding  known  as  Fob-  p6rhiq>S)  positivdy  disadvantageous  to  hmou — 
BioN  Attaohhent,  a  process  under  which  The  two  most  remarkable  instances  of  o^nsive 
the  property  of  a  forei^  or  absent  debtor  operationa  and  direct  attacks,  used  in  strict 
is  seized.  The  proceeding  had  ite  origin  defensive  campaigns,  occurred  in  the  two 
in  a  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  wonderful  campaigns  of  Napoleon :  that  of 
we  find  some  notice  in  the  books  as  early  1814^  which  resulted  in  his  banishment  to 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  By  this  cus-  Qba;  and  that  of  1816,  which  was  termi- 
tom,  an  action  having  been  brought  in  the  natedby  the  rout  of  Waterloo  and  the  surrender 
mayor's  court  against  A,  and  the  suit  having  of  Paris.  Inboththeseextraofdinaryoampaigns, 
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the  leodeTi  who  was  aof^  rtrioUx  in  the  de-  Ihig,  and  many  others,  too  nnmeroiui  to  be  re- 
fenoe  of  an  invaded  country,  attacked  his  ene-  corded,  were  fought  exactly  on  the  same  piinoi- 
mies  on  all  sides,  and  on  every  occasion ;  and,  pie ;  and  it  may  be  addea  that  in  the  war  of 
being  always  vastly  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  1812-^14.  the  Americans  sucoessfhlly  retorted  on 
the  invaders,  contnved  always  to  be  superior,  the  English,  who  almost  invariably  attacked 
and  generally  victorious,  on  the  point  of  attack,  them,  and  that  too — contrary  to  their  usual 
The  unfortunate  result  of  both  these  campaigns  mode— in  column,  the  plan  which  they  had 
detracts  nothing  from  the  conception  or  the  proved  to  be  so  valuable  against  the  French, 
details  of  either.  They  were  both  lost  from  and  which  tibey  have  still  more  reoentiy  provea 
causes  entirely  independent  of  their  plan  or  ex-  against  the  Russians. — ^The  ordinary  modes  of 
ecution,  causes  both  political  and  strategetical,  attack  are  the  following,  when  two  armies  are 
tiAe  principal  of  which  were  the  vast  superiority  opposed  fliice  to  face,  in  tiie  field,  and  when  both 
of  the  aUied  meana,  and  the  impossibility  that  intend  to  fight.  First,  and  simplest,  the  direct 
any  one  nation,  exhausted  by  wars  of  a  quarter  parallel  attack,  when  the  assailing  force  joins 
of  a  century,  should  resist  the  attack  of  a  world  battle,  at  once,  along  the  whole  front,  from  wine 
bi  arms  against  it.  It  has  been  said  that  when  to  wing,  and  fights  it  out  by  dieer  force.  Seconi^ 
two  armies  are  set  fiaoe  to  face  in  the  field,  that  the  attack  by  the  wings,  either  onbothslmultane- 
anny  which  takes  the  initiative,  or  in  other  ously,  or  on  one  faSb  and  then  on  the  other, 
words,  attaekSj  has  the  decided  advantage.  It  successively,  keeping  the  centre  retired.  This 
would  appear,  however,  that  those  who  have  was  Napoleon's  favorite  battle,  by  which,  having 
adopted  this  view,  have  been  dazzled  by  the  caused  the  enemy  to  weaken  his  centre  in  order 
f^lencUd  aohievementa  of  a  few  great  generals^  to  strengthen  his  wings,  while  he  kept  his  own 
and  of  one  or  two  great  military  nations,  which  centre  retired  and  fortined  by  inmiense  reserves 
have  owed  their  succesees  to  attacks  on  the  of  cavalry,  he  finally  rushed  into  the  central 
grandest  scale;  and  that  the  opinion  requires  pap  and  finished  the  action  with  an  exterminat-  9 
much  modification.  £h>aminondas,  Alexander,  ing  blow.  Third,  the  attack  by  the  centre, 
l^nibal,  0«sar,  and,  last  not  least,  Napoleon  keeping  the  wings  retired  and  in  reserve.  This 
L,  were,  emphatically,  attacking  generals,  and  is  the  most  &ulty  of  aU  attacks,  and  has  rarely 
won  all  their  great  victories,  as,  in  the  nuiin,  been  adopted,  and,  it  is  bdieved,  never  success- 
they  endured  aU  their  great  reverses,  in  actions  fully.  If  an  army  be  forced  into  this  position, 
wherein  themselves  assumed  the  initiative,  it  is  generally  surrounded  and  annihilated,  as 
The  French  owe  ever^  thing  to  the  impetuosity  was  the  Roman  attacking  armv  at  Oanufia.  It 
of  their  almost  irresistible  onset,  and  to  their  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  admirable  position  of  de- 
rapid  intelUffence  in  following  up  successes  and  fence.  Fourth,  the  oblique  attack,  invented  by 
converting  Ssasters,  on  the  part  of  their  ene-  Epaminondas,  and  practised  by  him,  with  splen- 
my,  into  irretrievable  ruin.  They  are  by  no  did  success,  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea.  Itconnsta 
means  equal  in  the  defensive.  The  history  of  in  attacking  one  wing  of  the  enemy,  with  one 
the  greatest  battles  in  the  world  seems  to  show  wing  secretty  and  successively  reinforced,  while 
that,  where  the  attacked  army  has  solid  and  the  centre  and  other  wing  are  retired,  out  are 
obstinate  endurance  suffident  to  make  it  to  re-  so  manceuvred  as  to  threaten  a  constant  attack, 
ost,  unbroken,  untQ  the  fire  of  the  assailants  and  prevent  the  defending  partv  from  strength- 
begins  to  die  out,  and  exhaustion  and  reaction  ening  its  own  weak  poin^  until  it  is  too  kte. 
to  succeed,  and  can  then  assume  the  ofiSansive  This  was  the  favorite  method  of  the  Austrian 
and  attack  in  its  turn,  the  defensive  action  is  Clairfait,  bv  which  he  constantly  defeated  the 
the  safest.  But  there  are  few  armies,  or,  in-  Turks ;  and  of  Frederic  the  Great^  who  was 
deed,  races  of  men,  who  can  be  intrusted  to  wont  to  say  that  *^he  was  only  fightmg  Epami- 
fight  such  battles.  Even  the  Romans,  though  nondas  his  battles  over  again,"  in  his  own  finest 
ma^uficent  in  the  defence  ot  walled  towns,  victories.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
and  wonderftd  in  ofTensive  field  operationa,  Greeks,  the  French  generally,  as  well  as  the 
were  never  celebrated  in  the  defensive;  and  Russians  and  the  Austrians,  have  gained  all 
their  history  shows  no  battle  in  which,  after  their  best  battles  by  attack  of  columns ;  which, 
fighting  aU  day  under  reverse  and  on  the  defen-  when  they  are  not  efifectuaUy  checked  and 
sive,  they  in  the  end  attacked  and  won.  The  brought  to  a  stand,  break  through  the  centre 
same  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  French  and  carry  all  before  them.  The  Romans,  the 
anmes  and  leaders.  The  Greeks,  on  the  con«  English,  and  the  Americans,  almost  invariably, 
trary,  fought  many  of  their  best  battles,  as  have  fought  and  still  fight,  whether  in  attack  or 
those  of  Marathon,  Thermopylse,  Plattea,  and  on  defence,  in  line ;  in  which  formation  they 
many  others,  but  the  latter  especially,  on  the  have  always  proved  able  to  resist  and  hold  in 
plan  of  receiving  the  assault  until  it  slackens,  check  the  assaulting  column  with  their  centre, 
and  then  attacking  the  half-exhausted  and  sur-  until  by  the  advance  of  their  wings  they  can 
prised  assailants.  The  same  has  been  the  Eng-  overlap  the  enemy's  fianks  and  crush  him.  It 
iish,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Swiss  and  Grer-  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  wherever  the  Eng- 
man  system  for  many  ages,  and  generally  success-  Iish  have  varied  from  what  may  be  called  their 
ful  with  those  troops,  as  it  has  been  in  later  days  national  order  of  attack,  in  line  two  deep,  and 
with  the  Americans.  The  battles  of  Orecy,  have  assailed  in  column,  as  at  Fontenoy  and 
Poitiers^  Agincourt,  Waterloo,  Aspem  and  En-  Qiippewa,  they  have  simered  disaster.  The 
TOL.  n, — ^21 
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iaftnoM  is  nen) J  irraMtiUe^  that  tfa«  oartEd  pflnoa  irw  eoBteBoed  to  deadi  Ibr 
Mmek  bj  oolomn  is  rs&aUj  fsolty  agsinst  firm  fidooj,  or  where  jndgnieofc  o£  oQtkwrj  hsd 
and  stead  J  trocfpa^  although  it  is  sore  of  soooetf  bean  praoooiiead  against  him  for  not  appaaiing 
apinst  an  enemjof  inferior  phrsiqiie  and  disci-  to  answer  to  a  capital  erune.  It  might  aao  taka 
DUne,  enedallj  if  he  be  demmiixed  in  spirit —  plaeebjaetof  paiiiameniy  eaDed  bill  of  attainder. 
In  attacking  a  redoobt  or  field  fortifioatioD,  if  it  In  the  case  of  high  tieMoo,  the  efiact  of  andi 
be  defended  oqIj  by  infiuitiy,  the  aassilantsmaj  oondemnation,  oitfUwry,  or  bill  of  attaindv, 
march  immediately  to  the  attack ;  if  it  be  do-  waa  forfntnre  of  all  the  real  and  persoeal  es- 
fended  also  by  cannoo,  it  is  neoeasary  first  to  tate  of  the  criminal,  and  eormptioii  of  blood, 
silence  cannon  br  cannon.  The  cannonade  is  so  as  to  intermpt  iMreditary  denent  of  any 
eondocted  in  mcL  a  way  as  to  break  the  pali-  civil  rii^t.  For  all  ca|Mtal  erimea  leas  than 
aades,  dismoont  the  pieces,  and  plong^  op  the  high  treasao,  there  was  a  forfeitore  of  persond 
parapet,  and  thnsto  oblige  the  defending  cannon  property  absolutely,  hot  of  real  estate  only  tfai 
to  be  withdrawn  into  the  interior.  After  the  use  during  Ubu  By  staL  7  Ann,  e.  SI  (the  op- 
attacking  artillery  has  thos  prodnoed  its  efiect^  oration  of  which  was  sospended  at  first  daring 
the  lic^t  infantry,  principally  riflemen,  envelop  the  life  of  the  pretender,  and  afterward  dniing 
a  part  of  the  work,  directing  their  fire  upon  the  the  lires  of  his  sods,  hot  which  sospenaon  was 
crest  of  the  parapet^  so  as  to  oblige  the  defend-  repealed  by  39  Geo.  t,  c  93),  it  waa  enacied 
era  either  not  to  show  themselTes  at  all,  or  at  that  no  attainder  for  treason  should  extend  to 
least  to  fire  hnrriedly.  Gradually  tiie  riflemen  the  disinheriting  of  any  heir,  or  to  the  prQo* 
approach,  and  oonrerae  their  aim,  and  the  dice  of  any  person  other  than  the  traitor  him- 
oolmnns  of  attack  are  rormed,  {nvoeded  by  men  seU  And  by  stat.  64  Geo.  3,  a  14fi,  in  cases 
armed  with  axes  and  carrying  ladders^  The  of  felony  (which  Urm  dengnated  iH  crioMS 
men  in  the  front  rank  may  also  be  famished  poniahable  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  nhattitki, 
C  with  fasdnes  which  both  serre  as  bucklers  and  and  to  which  capital  pnnishment  waa  a  nsusl 
will  assist  in  filling  up  the  ditch.  The  guns  of  inddentX  except  in  certain  spedfio  caaea^  the 
the  work  are  now  brought  back  and  directed  person  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  lands  of 
af^ainst  the  aswailing  cdumns^  and  the  sttafiking  the  offender  upon  his  death,  may  enter  thereon 
riflemen  redouble  their  fire,  aiming  particularly  immediately.  In  this  oonntiy  the  passage  of 
i^on  the  artiUery  men  of  the  defence  who  may  bills  of  attainder  by  any  state  is  prohibited  by 
attempt  to  reload  their  pieces.  If  the  assailants  the  constitution.  By  statute  of  the  state  of 
anooeed  in  reaching  the  ditch,  it  is  essential  that  New  York,  no  forfeiture  ia  caused  by  any 
they  should  in  the  assault  act  together,  and  leap  ofience  except  upon  outlawry  for  treason,  2  B. 
into  the  work  fhnn  all  odes  at  once.  They  S.  701,  {  22,  and  in  that  case  the  forfeiture  is 
therefore  wait  a  moment  upon  the  brim  for  a  of  lands  only  lor  life,  of  i>en»nal  estate  abao- 
concerted  signal;  and  in  mounting  upon  the  lutely  id.  660,  §8. 

parq>et  they  are  met  by  howitzer  shells^  rolling  ATTAINT,  a  charge  of  a  £i]se  verdict,  npon 

stones,  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  at  the  top  are  which  a  Juiy  of  24  was  summoned  to  try  the 

reorived'by  the  defenders  at  the  point  <tf  the  attaint.    At  common  law  this  prooess  was  used 

bayonet  or  with  the  butt  of  the  musket.    The  only  when  the  proceeding  had  been  upon  a 

advantage  of  position  is  still  with  the  defenders,  writ  of  assize,  and  was  probacy  resorted  to 

but  the  Bpixit  of  attack  gives  to  the  assailants  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  decision  of 

great  moral  superiority ;   and  if  the  work  be  a  coounon  jury  instead  of  recognitors  of  aanze^ 

not  defended  by  other  works  upon  its  flanks,  it  but  was  afterward  extended  to  aU  aotiooa,  by 

will  be  difficult,  though  not  qmte  unprecedent-  various  statutes.    The  proceeding  has,  however, 

ed,  to  repel  even  at  this  point  a  vallMit  assault,  been  long  obsolete,  and  was  abolished  in  £ng- 

Temporary  works  may  be  attacked  bysurprise  land  by  6  Geo.  4,  c  60.    A  similar  act  haa  been 

or  by  open  force,  and  ineither  case  it  is  the  first  pasBod  in  New  York.  2  B.  8.  421,  §  69. 

duty  of^  the  commander  to  obtain  by  spies  or  ATTAEAPA8,  alarge  and  fertile  section  of 

reoonnoissance,  the  fullest  possible  information  southern  Louisiana,  including  several  parishes^ 

concerning  the  character  of  the  work,  its  gar-  Though  often  mentioned  in  conversation  and  in 

risen,  defences^  and  resources.    The  infantry  commercial  reports,  it  is  not  tiie  legal  appeUa- 

are  often  thrown  in  an  attack  upon  their  own  tion  of  any  subdivision  of  the  state.    Great 

resources^  when  they  must  rely  Qp<m  their  own  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses  are  i«odnced  in 

fertile  invention,  fixing  the  abatis  by  lis;hted  the  district  and  shipped  at  Franklin, 

fagots,  filling  np  small  ditches  with  bandies  of  ATTALA,  a  county  in  central  ICissiaaii^i, 

hay,  escalsding  palisades  with  ladders  under  the  which  has  an  area  of  630  square  miles,  and 

Srotection  of  a  firing  party,  bursting  barricaded  10,991  inhabitants^  of  whom  3,412  are  slaves 

oors  or  windows  by  a  bag  of  powder;  and  by  Big  Black  river  forms  its  western  boundary, 

such  measures  decisively  and  boldly  used,  they  Its  surface  is  undulating^  and  the  soil,  in  some 

will  generally  be  able  to  overcome  any  of  the  parts,  fertile.    Its  name  is  taken  from  Atals, 

ordinary  obstructions.  the  heroine  of  an  Indian  romance  by  Ghateau- 

ATTAINDER  (Fr.  teindrs,  Lat  tingere,  to  briand.    Kosciusko  is  the  county  seat    In  1850 

stain).    In  the  English  law  this  term  was  ap-  the  productions  were  5,631  bales  of  ootton,  522,* 

plied  to  the  extinction  of  civil  rights,  and  tibie  603  bushels  of  Indian  com,  112,153  of  sweet 

lor&ituro  of  estate  which  followed,  when  a  potatoea.  and  120  hogsheads  of  sugar.    There 
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were  15  ehuroheB^  8  newspaper  offices,  and  090  mode,  nntil  the  insurrection  of  the  celebrated 

pupils  attending  public  and  other  schools.  Mazeppa.    After  this  event  the  office  was  snp- 

ATTALUS.  J.  A  Macedonian  nobleman,  lien-  pressea  nntU  1750,  when  it  was  Testored  in  the 

tenant  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  lived  about  870  person  of  €k>nnt  Haznmofikj.    When  Oatha- 

B.  0.    He  was  the  unde  of  Cleopatra,  whom  rine  destroyed  the  organisation  of  the  Cossacks 

Philip  married  after  his  repudiation  of  Olym-  of  the  Ukraine,  the  dignity  of  attaman  was  con- 

pias.    When  the  marriage  of  his  niece  was  eel-  fined  to  those  of  the  Don.    Tlie  last  elective 

ebratedf  he  insulted  the  young  Alexander  by  attaman  of  these  Cossacks  was  Plato^  often 

offering  as  a  toast  an  aspiration  to  the  gods  for  mentioned  in  histories  of  the  campaigns  against 

a  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.    Alexander  Napoleon   in   Russia,  Germany,   and  France, 

threw  his  drinking-cnp  at  the  head  of  Attains,  in  1812-'14     After   his  death,  the  emperor 

PhUip  took  the  part  of  his  lieutenant,  and  Nicholas  made  the  dignity  of  attaman  hered- 

s^zed  his  sword  to  chastise  his  son.    After  itary  in  the  grand  duke,  the  heir  to  the  empire, 

the  accession  of  Alexander,  he  procured  the  andthusaboushed  theoldri^tof  the  Oossacln 

assassination  of  his  old  enemy.    II.  The  first  to  choose  their  chief.    The  commanders  of  var 

prince  of  Pergamus  who   aeisumed  the  title  rions  other  Cossack   organizations  in  Ruaoa 

of  king,   bom   269   B.    C,  died   197.     He  bear  the  title  of  attaman,  but  only  by  custom 

was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  librarv  of  and  courtesy.  From  the  word  attaman  £s  derived 

Pergamus,  second  only  to  that  of  Alexandria,  the  word  H^tmany  in  ancient  Poland,  the  oom- 

IIL  Flavius  Pbisous,  elected  Roman  emper-  mander  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  nation, 

or  A.  D.  409.     He  was  a  native  of  Ionia,  an  office  similar  to  that  of  grand  connetable,  in 

and  a  pagan,  but  became  converted  to  Arian  Fhmce,  previous  to  the  revolution. 
Christianity,  and  was  christened  by  a  Gothic       ATTAR,  or  Otto  of  Rosss,  a  delicious  per* 

bishop.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Roman  sen-  ftune  extracted  from  ttie  petals  of  the  rose.    It 

ate  A  D.  408,  at  a  time  when  Alaric,  king  of  the  is  a  volatile  oil,  of  scrft  consistency,  nearly  col- 

Visigoths,  was    besieging   Rome.        Attains  orless,  and  depoats  a  crvstaUizaDie  substance 

was  then  prefect  of  Rome,  and  Alaric,  being  which  is  partially  soluble  m  alcohol.    The  best 

also  an  Anan,  thought  of  proclaiming  him  em-  artide  is  prepared  at  Ghazipoor  in  Hindostan ; 

peror  as  a  rival  to  Honorius,  then  at  Ravenna,  but  it  is  4>t  to  be  much  adulterated  with  sandal 

This  was  done;  but  Attalus,  acting  independ-  wood  and  other  oils.    The  whole  country,  for 

ently  of  the  barbarian  chief  in  some  things,  many  miles  around  Gharipoor,  is  a  garden  of 

was  by  him  deposed  after  a  few  months'  reign,  roses,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  presents  a 

After  the  death  of  Alaric.  Attalus  accompanied  most  beautiful  picture  of  red  and  green.    The 

Ataulphus  into  Gaul.     When  in  414  Ataulphus  roses  are  used  both  for  rose  water  and  the  oil  <^ 

marriedPlacidia,thesisterof  Honorius,  Attalus  roses.    The  latter  is  obtained  from  the  rose 

sang  an  epithalamium  at  the  marriage.    Ataul*  water  by  setting  it  out  during  the  night  in  liu^ 

phus,  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  Honorius,  open  vessds,  and  early  in  the  morning  skim- 

procLaimed  Attalus  emperor  once  more;  but  ming  off  the  essential  oil,  which  floats  at  the  top. 

after  Atanlphus's  assassmation,  the  next  Visi-  The  rose  water  after  the  removal  of  the  oil  is 

goth  chief  made  peace  with>Honoriu8.    Attains,  not  so  highly  valued  as  before.    It  is  estimated 

left  without  protection,  fled  to  Spain,  was  cap-  that  200,000  well-grown  roses  are  required  to 

tored  at  sea,  and  had  the  fingers  of  his  right  produce  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil ;  and  tiie  value 

hand  chopped  ofi^  as  a  punishment,  and  in  order  of  this  when  it  is  manufactured  is  about  |40, 

to  prevent  him  from  writing,  and  was  con-  and  even  then  it  is  likely  to  be  adulterated.    If 

damned  to  end  his  days  on  the  Lipari  islands,  warranted  genuine  at  the  English  warehouses 

He  was  afterward  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  it  sells  for  about  $60,  or  $100  per  ounce. 
died  in  obscurity.  ATTENTION,  the  act  of  fixing  the  mind,  in 

ATTAMAN.  is  the  titie  of  the  supreme  chief  its  thinking,  upon  anv  one  object  or  dass  of 

of  the  Cossacks,  but  is  still  retained  only  by  objects.    It  is  also  used  to  express  the  mental 

those  of  the  Don.     The  attaman  was  elected  state  when  thus  fixed.    It  is  usually  said  to  be 

by  the  people  in  a  general  public  meeting;  the  voluntary,  and  is  defined  by  Brown  to  be  per- 

inodeof  election  was  by  throwing  their  fttr  caps  ception  united  with  science  or  volition.    At- 

at  the  favorite,  and  he  who  had  the  largest  tention,  however,  considered  as  a  mental  state^ 

heap  of  ciqjs  was  chosen.    In  this  way  the  atta-  maybe  involuntary,  as  when  the  mind  is  absorbed 

mans  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  or  of  the  in  the  contemplation  of  one  subject,  even  in 

Dnieper,  were  elected,  from  the  very  bc^ning  spite  of  effort  to  distract  it,  by  change  of  scene 

of  their  free  democratic  organization.    When  or  employment.    Thepowerof  fixing  the  mind 

in  the  16th  century  the  Cossacks  submitted  to  in  attention  is  greatiy  increased  by  practice, 

the  Polish  nation,  tiie  election  of  the  attamans  The  slightest  occurrences  distract  the  minds  of 

was  confirmed  by  Uie  Polish  king,  from  whom  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  habits  of  close 

they  received  as  fflgns  of  investiture  a  standard,  thinking.     The  same  thing  is  observable  In 

a  baton  of  command,  and  a  great  seal.    After  children.    Napoleon  could  so  command  his  at- 

the  secession  of  the  Cossacks  from  Poland  and  tention  to  several  difltsrent  subjects  in  quick  al- 

theirsubmis8iontoRussiainthel7th century,  the  temation,  as  to  beable  to  dictate  dispatches  to  8 

attamans  preserved  the  same  rights,  and  were  secretaries  at  once  while  he  himself  penned  a 

elected  and  confirmed  according  to  the  former  4th«    Sir  Isaac  Newton  used  frequentty  to  be- 
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Qome  80  absorbed  in  niAthematioal  oalcolatioiis  IHkUr  (ooDocted  poems),  pnblkhed  at  TJpsa], 
that  he  mast  be  violeDtly  shaken,  to  hear  a  1836.  His  SbiifUr  (oonfessionsX  1  voL  1635, 
oall  to^  dinner ;  and  Neander,  in  tne  intenaity  treat  of  historj  and  philosophy.  To  blend  the 
of  his  thonghty  often  forgot  to  oommenoe  his  spirit  of  religion  with  that  of  the  latter  science 
ketnre,  after  he  had  entered  Uie  desk,  and  was  the  aim  of  his  theories.  The  most  impor* 
the  dass  were  in  waiting.  But  these  remark*  tant  of  his  other  works  deals  with  literature 
able  instances  of  attention  may  sometimes  be  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  It  is  entitled 
idiosynorasies.  Johnson  resolves  genius  into  BMnaika  Siare  och  Skalder  (the  seers  and  poets 
the  power  of  attention.  In  attention  there  is  of  Sweden),  and  oonstituteB,  in  fact,  his  most 
a  loss  of  oonsdousnesSi  and  so  of  laose  of  timei  elaborate  production.  The  6th  and  last  volume 
since  the  suooession  of  ideas  is  tne  natural  of  this  work  appeared  in  1866. 
measure  of  time.  ATTERBUK V,  Fbanois,  an  accomplished 
ATTEBBOM,  Prxb  Dahiil  Amadiitb,  a  prelate,  and  zealous  high  churchman  of  Eng- 
Swedish  poet  bom  in  tiie  parish  of  Asbo,  conn-  land,  and  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  political 
ty  of  Ohristianstad,  Jan.  19, 1790,  died  at  Up-  troubles  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
sal,  July  21, 1865.  His  genius,  fostered  by  the  George  I.,  bom  at  Middleton,  in  Buckin^iam- 
influence  of  his  futher,  a  worthy  miniBter  of  the  shire,  March  6,  1668,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  15, 
gospel,  and  by  ezoelleot  educational  advan-  1732.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
tages  at  Unkdping  and  Upsal,  was  blended  whence  he  was  elected  to  a  studentship  at 
with  fervent  aspirations  for  tne  emancipation  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  each  of  these 
tlM  literature  of  lus  country.  To  free  it  from  places  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  at- 
ihe  shackles  of  French,  and  other  corrapt  influ-  tainments^  poetical  abilities,  and  imperious  and 
ences,  was  the  ambition  which  haunted  him  aspiring  spirit  His  first  publication  was  a 
and  some  of  his  fellow-students  at  Upsal,  and  Latin  version  of  Dryden's  poem  of  ^^  Absalom 
found  vent  in  the  Aurora  association,  establish-  and  AchitopheL"  which  was  quickly  followed 
ed  by  them  in  1807,  and  in  a  periodical  called  by  an  edition  of  several  Latin  poems  by  Italian 
tiie  **  Phosphoras,'^  which  they  founded  a  few  authors.  In  1687  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
years  afterward.  Thus  he  had  abundant  op-  ctf  arts,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  as  the 
portunities  to  express  his  admiration  of  Qer^  champion  of  the  church  of  England,  then  perse- 
man  (especially  of  Sohlegel  and  Schelling),  and  cuted  by  James  IL,  and  denounced  by  B<»nan 
his  aversion  for  French,  and  modem  Swedish  Catholic  writers.  The  title  of  his  work  was 
literature.  This  brought  him  into  direct  an-  "  Considerations  on  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther, 
tagonism  with  many  of  the  conservative  acade*  and  the  Original  of  the  Beformation,''  in  an- 
micians,  and  the  literary  feud  between  the  two  swer  to  a  tract  of  the  same  titie  by  Walker,  the 
parties  was  conducted  in  a  spirit  so  belligerent  active  Catholic  master  of  university  college, 
that  bitter  feelings  hegtai  to  destroy  the  peace  This  work,  written  in  a  vigorous  rhetori- 
of  Atterbom,  who,  bv  his  remarkable  con-  cal  style,  and  which  first  revealed  the  au* 
tributions  to  the  ^'Phosphorusi"  occupied  a  thorns  command  of  contemptuous  invective, 
foremost  position,  and  had  to  bear  the  whole  is  ranked  by  Bishop  Bnmet  among  the  ablest 
brunt  of  the  battle.  In  1817  he  sought  relief  defences  of  the  Protestant  religion.  After  tiie 
in  a  tour  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in  1819,  revolution  of  the  next  year,  Atterbury,  though 
on  his  retum  to  his  native  coundry,  we  find  him  by  education  and  conviction  a  Jacobite,  and 
ofSciating  as  German  teacher  of  Prince  Oscar,  though  his  associations  at  Oxford  were  only 
the  present  king  of  Sweden.  Snbseauentiy,  he  with  high  tories,  and  hiffh  churchmen,  yet  like 
becune  connected,  as  professor,  with  his  own  many  otiier  persons  of  the  time  who  entertain- 
eUma  mater,  and  me  last  vestige  of  his  former  ed  similar  views,  swore  fealty  to  tiie  govem- 
opposition  disappeared  in  1839,  when  he  was  ment  of  William  and  Mary.  He  soon  alter  en- 
received  as  member  of  the  same  academy,  tered  into  holy  orders,  but  continued  hia  red- 
against  which  he  darted,  in  the  days  of  his  dence  at  Oxford,  and  became  one  of  the  com> 
youth,  such  terrible  arrows  from  the  pages  of  batantsin  the  critical  wufare  which  was  waged 
the  *^  Phosphorus."  His  learning  took  a  wide  between  Boyle  and  Bentiey,  between  Oitford 
range,  and  at  the  university  of  Upsal  we  and  Cambridge,  about  the  episties  of  Phalaris. 
find  him  successively  giving  instraction  in  his-  Charles  Boyle,  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and 
tory,  philosophy,  metaphysioS)  and  finally,  in  a  nephew  of  tiie  philosopher  Bobert  Boyle^ 
1885,  m  sasthetics.  Among  his  satirical  con-  published  an  edition  of  what  were  termed  the 
tributions  to  the  anti-academicsl  organ  of  his  letters  of  Phalaris,  an  inhuman  tyrant  of  Agri- 
early  days,  a  drama,  in  prose,  entitied  Bimmar-'  gentum  in  the  6th  century  before  our  era.  He 
haiidety  or,  the  league  of  the  rhymers,  carried  provoked  the  notice  of  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  palm.  As  founder,  and  for  many  years  the  age,  Bichard  Bentiey,  by  an  uncourteous 
editor  of  the  Poetiih  Kalender  (poetic  almanac),  allusion  to  him  in  hlB  preface.  Bentiey  accord- 
he  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  sosthetio  ingly  issued  a  small  diasertation,  in  which  he 
culture  in  Sweden.  Some  of  his  most  exquisite  adduced  abundant  evidence  that  the  letters 
producticMis,  as,  for  instance,  the  *^  Flowers,"  ap-  were  spurious,  that  their  Greek  was  palpably 
peered  in  this  dmanac.  He  was  the  first  to  in*  the  degenerate  and  feeble  Greek  of  the  8d  or 
troduce  sonnets  and  octaves  into  Swedish  poetiy.  4th  century,  and  that  the  critical  apparatus  ftir- 
Hu  lyrical  poems  are  contained  in  his  oamkide  niahed  by  the  new  edition  was  entirely  worth* 
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lese.  Beniley  wab  a  Oainbridge  maOf  and  his  aaoendency  of  the  wbig  parfy,  he  was  indefkd- 
book  was  deemed  an  attack  upon  the  scholaiv  gably  aotiye  in  the  lower  hoose  of  oonvooation, 
ahip  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford.  The  men  of  of  which,  in  1710,  be  was  elected  prolocntor. 
that  college,  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  pow-  In  1710  tnefamoos  trisl  of  Dr.  Sacbeyerell  took 
erfol  in  the  professions,  in  politics,  in  society,  place,  and  Atterbnry  signally  displayed  his 
all  Joined  to  vindicate  the  nonor  of  their  col«  talents  in  turning  it  to  tiae  adrantage  of  the 
lege.  The  name  of  Boyle  was  retained  upon  tories.  He  was  thought  to  have  composed,  in 
the  title-page  of  the  answer  to  Bentley,  but  the  great  part,  the  eloquent  speech  delivered  by 
work  itself  was  the  combined  effort  of  all  the  SachevereU  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
wit  and  sll  the  learning  which  could  be  mus-  The  tory  party  now  had  in  its  service  the 
tered  amonff  the  alumni  of  Christ  Church,  ablest  writers  of  the  time,  and  c£  these  writers 
Hie  principal  champion,  however,  was  Atter-  no  one  was  more  active  or  effective  than  At- 
bury,  and  tiiougfa  he  knew  but  little  Greek,  he  ttfbury.  Upon  the  change  of  ministry  which 
yet  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  in  so  followed,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tories  to 
skilful  a  manner  that  he  was  esteemed  a  master  power,  he  was  rewarded  by  being  made  canon 
of  classical  learning.  Bentlev,  who  would  of  Exeter  cathedral,  preacher  at  ^e  Bolls 
hardly  have  pardouM  the  blunders  of  his  oppo-  chapd,  and  in  1712  dean  of  Christ  Church.  He 
Bents  in  sdioolboys,  found  himself  worsted  by  was  welcomed  as  the  head  of  his  old  college 
their  intrepid  assertions,  brilliant  rhetoric,  and  with  every  mark  of  honor,  but  his  domineering 
keen  and  ludicrous  personalities.  The  whigs  and  contentious  spirit  soon  gave  great  dissatis- 
would  have  r^oiced  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  faction.  His  early  friend,  SmUlri^pe,  succeeded 
tories  of  Oxford,  the  Cambridge  men  would  him  in  both  his  deaneries,  and  is  said  to  have 
have  applauded  anv  thing  which  looked  at  all  complained  of  his  lot  in  being  obliged  to  carry 
like  a  victory  of  their  university,  but  the  gen-  water  to  extinguish  the  flames  which  Atterbury 
era!  voice  cf  the  public  was  in  praise  of  the  kindled.  The  latter  was  soon  removed  from 
performance  of  Atterbury.  Bentley  spent  8  Christ  Church,  and  made  a  bishop,  as  his  ene- 
years  in  writing  an  answer,  which  will  always  mies  said,  because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.  On 
be  valuable  to  tiie  student  of  Grecian  antiquity.  Lord  Oxford's  recommendation,  he  was  promo- 
and  proved,  beyond  all  question,  that  tiiough  ted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bochester,  to  which  the 
Atterbury  wrote  finely,  he  was  yet  whoUy  deanery  of  Westminster  was  then  attached.  He 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  was  en-  now  aspired  to  the  primacy,  and  had  a  vacancy 
tirely  wroiu;  on  every  point  involved  in  the  dis-  occurred  at  this  time,  he  would  probably  have 
ouesion.  Meantime,  the  restless  and  ambitious  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
mind  of  Atterbury  had  become  disgusted  with  But  the  sudden  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  ac- 
the  quiet  life  at  Oxford.  He  fdt  himself,  he  cession  of  a  house  known  to  be  partial  to  the 
said,  **made  fbr  another  scene,  and  another  whigs,  disappointed  all  his  hopes  of  farther  ad- 
sort  of  conversation."  He  left  tiie  university  in  vancement.  In  the  moment  of  trepidation  after 
1791,  and  began  to  preach  in  London,  where  the  oueen's  death,  he  besought  Bdingbroke 
his  graceful  and  powerM  delivery,  and  clear  and  Ormond  to  take  measures  for  estabushing 
and  elmmt  stvle,  at  once  rendered  him  popu-  the  pretender  upon  the  throne,  and  offered  him- 
lar,  and  gained  for  him  an  appointment  as  one  self  to  proclaim  him,  in  fiul  canonicals,  at 
of  the  chaplains  of  William  and  Mary.  His  Chariuf-cross.  No  plan,  however,  had  been 
vehement  defence  of  high  church  doctrines  in-  matured,  and  Atterbury,  who  alone  was  fear- 
volved  him,  during  the  next  10  years,  in  a  less  and  resolute,  declared,  with  indignation 
aeries  of  oontroveraies.  As  a  member  of  the  and  grie^  that  '*  never  was  better  cause lostfor 
lower  house  of  convocation,  he  sought  to  raise  want  of  spirit''  He  was  received  with  distrust 
the  power,  and  extend  the  privileges  of  this  and  coolness  by  George  I.,  and  soon  evinced 
house,  and  to  make  it  more  independent  of  the  his  disaffection  by  refusing  to  sign  the  lo^al 
civil  power  and  the  episcopal  order.  He  wrote  declaration  of  the  bishops  during  the  rebeUion 
numerous  treatises  upon  the  subject,  the  most  in  1716.  At  tiie  same  time  he  employed  all 
important  of  which  was  aititied  the  ^  Bights,  his  eloquence  in  the  house  of  lords  in  opposing 
Powers,  and  Privileges  of  an  English  Convoca-  the  measures  of  the  court  and  ministry,  and 
tion,  Stated  and  Vmdicated,"  and  was  in  re-  drew  up  some  of  the  most  violent  protests 
ply  to  Dr.  Wake,  afterward  archbishop  of  Can-  against  them.  He  also  wrote  sparkling  and 
terbury.  These  pieces  Vere  written  with  acri-  bitter  pamphlets  for  popular  distribution.  Long 
mony,  and  exhibit  all  the  artifices  of  the  con-  suspected  of  having  plotted  for  the  restoration 
troversialist,  but  their  ingenuity  and  ability  of  the  ^ected  fiimily,  and  of  having  been,  at 
were  acknowledged  by  his  opponents,  Hoadley  least,  in  indirect  communication  with  them,  he 
and  Burnet.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  lower  now  engaged  directiy  in  a  correspondence  with 
house  of  convocation  for  his  services,  and  the  the  pretender.  He  was  chargea  by  a  secret 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  fix>m  the  universi*  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  with  being 
ty  of  Oxford,  thouffh  he  was  not  then  of  suffi-  concerned  in  a  plan  for  domestic  insurrection 
dent  standing  to  nave  obtained  it  in  regular  and  foreign  invasion.  The  scheme  was  well 
course.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  matured,  but  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty,  and  English  government  through  the  regent  of 
2  years  afterward  dean  of  CarMe.    During  the  Pnmoe.    The  evidence  against  him  was  deem- 
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ed  Baffioi«iit  to  lortify  his  amrt  and  omrnntttiJ  pfobfthlj  inforior  in  talenta  to  no  on«  of  his 

to  the  ToweTy  Auo.  2i,  1733,  amid  nmoh  p(x>a-  oontemporaiML    Few  men  have  ever  written 

]ar  excitement.    In  the  foliowisff  March  a  bill  the  EnJi^iah  langoage  with  greater  pnritj  or 

of  pains  and  penalties  was  brongnt  against  him,  strengUL    He  oherished,  whUe  it  was  in  his 

having  for  its  obieot  his  depoeition  and  banish-  power,  the  sodetj  of  the  best  poets  of  his  lime^ 

ment.    This  bill  passed  the  commons  without  and  his  connsels  and  conversation  were  ee- 

much  discussion,  the  bishop  making  no  defence  teemed  and  sought  by  tiiem.    He  was  an  ad- 

in  that  house,  bat  tlie  ^Opnteet  in  we  house  of  mirer  of  Milton,  before  the  merits  of  that  poet 

lords  was  long  and  sharD.     Atterbury  there  had  been  generally  zecogndied.    Pope  thns  al* 

spoke  for  the  last  time  in  his  own  defence,  and  ludes  to  him : 

his   powerful   and  touching   eloonence,   and  H««rpi«MtiicAttori>iir7*fM»flOTihoiu; 

firm  demeanor,  produced  a  great  em^ct.    When  ^^^  shiiMdBis aool  uMonqaand  in  the  tawtr  i 

the  house  divioed,  there  were  4S  against,  and  In  his  political  views  he  steadily  exposed  the 

88  for  the  bilL  and  on  May  27,  the  king,  it  is  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  after 

■aid,  rduotantiy  rigned  it.     That  Atterbury  taking  the  oath  to  that  honse^  he  yet  intritfoed 

was  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  against  him  and  oon^ired  for  its  overthrow.    Thou^b  in 

oannot  be  doabted,  but  it  has  be»>me  ttie  general  his  political  career  and  his  oondnct  in  oontro- 

opinion  that  the  matter  was  Judged  at  the  time  ver^  he  was  often  impetnons  and  intemperate^ 

with  partijMn  vehemence,  and  that  though  the  yet  his  gentieness  in  congenial  eociely,  and  his 

proofs  which  were  adduced  against  him  might  devoted  love  to  his  daughter,  ahed  a  milder 

nave  been  sufl^ent  legally  to  convict  him,  yet  light  around  his  character, 

some  of  the  ancient  forms,  designed  to  guard  ATT£RS££,  or  KAMiiKiWKa,  a  lake  in  upper 

politicfd  trials^  were  dispensed  with.     Atter*  Austria.  12  miles  in  lenj^  from  north  to  soath, 

nury  received  the  news  of  his  fate  with  forti-  and  8  m  width.    It  lies  40  miles  8.  W.  from 

tnde  and  composure,  and  took  an  affecting  leave  Lintz.    From  its  nortiiem  extremity  flows  the 

of  the  friends  whom  he  loved.  On  the  next  day,  river  Ager. 

Jooe  18,  he  was  embarked  on  board  a  man-of-  ATTIA  LEX,  a  law  proposed  by  the  Bomaa 

war,  and  conveyed  to  Oalais.    Nearly  every  tribune,  Titus  Attius  Labienus,  64  B.  O.,  that 

oourtof  Europe  was  occupied  with  the  schemes  the  Boman  people,  and  not   the  priesthood, 

€i  the  pret^uler,  and  Atterbury  became  his  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  to  the  va- 

ablest  and  not  least  active  partisan.    After  re-  cant  pontificate. 

siding  a  short  time  at  Brussels,  he  fixed  his  ATTIO,  pertaining  to  Attica  in  Greece,  or 

abode  at  Paris,  where  he  consoled  himself  in  its   prindpal  city,  Athens,  a  term   denoting 

corresponding  with  eminent  men  of  letters,  and  the  possession  of  the  qualities  for  which  the 

became  the  most  discreet  and  efficient  of  the  Atiienians  were  remariutble,  as  Attic  wit,  or 

promoters  of  the  Jacobite  cause. .  Yet  James  Attic  salt,  Attic  style,  Attic    faxth. — ^Arao 

was  not  wise  enou^  to  put  all  confidence  in  his  Bask,  the  base  of  a  column,  used  in  the  lonio 

surpasdnff  geniu%  and  Atterbury  had  too  much  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  by  some  architects 

spirit  to  be  willing  to  continue  counseb  which  in  the  Doric. — Attio  Obdbb,  a  kind  of  order, 

passed  unheeded.    He  ^nitted  Paris,  and  re-  used  over  a  larger  order,  to  eomplete  the  build* 

sided  for  nearly  2  years  in  the  soutii  of  Frances  ing,  never  with  colmnns,  but  with  ante  or 

cheered  by  the  hope  of  a  visit  from  his  beloved  sinall  pilasters.— Atho  Btobt,  the  upper  story 

daughter,  Mrs.  Morice,  who  was  l^TigniAing  of  a  house  with  small  windows,  eitiisr  in  or 

under  consumption,  but  for  whom  a  milder  above  the  cornice. 

climate  was  prescribed.    The  anxious  wish  of  ATTICA,  the  name  of  a  triangular  peninsula 

the  daughter  to  see  her  father  once  more  before  in  southern  Greece,  containing  about   1,000 

she  died  was  vouchsafed  her.    She  met  him  at  square  miles.    Its  east  side  is  bounded  bv  the 

Toulouse,  was  able  to  share  his  conversation  a  iSgaan  Sea,  the  west  by  the  Saronic  Gnli,  and 

few  hours,  but  died  in  his  arms  the  same  night  the  north  by  the  mountains  which  separate  it 

Atterbury  hardly  recovered  from  the  heavv  af-  from  BoBotia  and  Megaris,  viz. :  the  Githieron 

fiiction.    He  was  recalled  in  1780  to  Pans  by  and   the  (Enean   range,  or  the   Cerata  '^and 

the  pretender,  and  again  exerted  himself  in  PameSk  which  terminates  at  the  sea  on  the 

behalf  of  a  desperate  caus^  but  his  stormy  life  east    From  these  mountains  branches  extend 

was  near  its  dose.    At  this  time  he  published  into  the  interior,  dividing  the  territory  into 

<me  of  his  meet  admirable  letters  in  re&renoe  to  5  phuns.     JSgaleos  extends  frtmi  Parnas  to 

a  charge  made  against  his  edition  oi  Lord  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  and  wiUi 

Clarendon's  history,  that  noble  product  of  the  the  Cerata  fiMms  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 

old  monarchy,  from  which  he  had  derived  his  plain.    Pentelicns,  branching  from  Pames  and 

own  principles  of  loyalty.    He  alluded  to  the  Hymettus,  separated  from  Pentelicus  by  a  nar^ 

coincidence  that  he  and  Clarendon  were  the  row  valley,  bounds  the  plain  of  Athens  on 

only  2  sul^ects  of  En^and  who  had  been  ban-  the  east  and  south-east,  l^ames  on  the  north, 

ished  and  deprived,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  all  and./B^eos  and  the  Saronic  Oulf  on  the  west 

intercourse  with  their  countrymen.    He  lived  South  of  Pentelicns^  and  east  of  Hymettua,  lies 

but  a  few  weeks  after  this,  and  his  body  was  the  Mesogna,  a  midland  region,  partly  a  plain 

permitted  to  be  brought  to  Eogland  and  buried  and  partiy  a  tract  of  undulating  surfiMe.    The 

m  Westminster  abbey.    Bishop  Atterbury  was  plain  of  Marathon,  forming  part  of  the  Diaoria, 
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lies  in  the  north-east  angle  of  Attica,  bounded  assemble  in  the  oitj  and  take  part  in  the  politi* 

by  Fames  and  Pentelicas  on  the  north-west,  oal,  jndioial,  and  legislative  proceedings  there, 

and  BOQth-west,  and  hj  the  sea  on  the  east.  The  oldest  oommnnities  of  Attica  were  Oe- 

The  Paralia,  or  coast  district^  embraces  the  cropia,    Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Decelia,  Elensis^ 

sonthem  portion  of  Attica,  from  the  promon-  Aphidna,  Thorions,  Branron,  OyUiems,  Sphet- 

tory  of  Zoister  on  the  west  round  the  foreland  tos,  Oephissia  and  Phalems.    Another  division 

of  Suninm  to  Branron  on  the  east    The  line  of  was  that  into  the  4  Ionic  tribes,  which,  under 

coastfromOerata  to  a  point  north  of  Marathon,  yarious  names,  existed  to  the  time  of  Olis* 

is  about  120  miles.    It  is  indnded  between  thenes,  who  reorganized  the  popular  body  into 

B7i^  and  88^^  north  lat,  and  41}°  and  42}°  10  tribes,  bearing  the  names  of  Erechthds, 

east  long,  from  Qreenwich.    Attica  terminates  .£geis,  Pandionis,  Leontia,  Aoamantis,  CESneis, 

south  in  a  mountainous  region,  anciently  called  Gecropis,  Hippothoonlas,  .^ntis  and  Antiochis, 

Lanrium,  famous  for  its  silver  mines.    It  is  dis-  from  ten  of  the  ancient  heroes.    In  807  B.  O. 

tributed  into  5  natural  divisions,  the  Eleusinian  the  number  was  increased  to  12,  by  the  aa- 

■ad  Thriasian  plain,  the  Athenian  plain,  the  dition  of  the  Antigonias,  and  Demetrias,  in 

Diacria  or  highlands,  with  the  plain  of  Mara-  honor  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.    Antigo- 

thon,  the  Mesocraea  or  midland,  and  the  Paralia,  nias  was   afterward  changed  into  PtolemiUa 

or  sea-coast    The  principal  rivers  in  Attica,  and  Demetrias  into  Attalis.    In  the  reign  of 

never  more  than  small  streams,  are  the  Gephis-  Hadrian,  the  Hadrianis  was  added  to  the  12, 

ms,  north  of  Athens,  running  across  the  plain  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  bene&c* 

in  a  south-west  direction,  the  sources  of  which  tions  to  Athens.    The  Mbes  were  divided  into 

are  in  Fames  and  Fentelicus ;  the  Hissus,  whose  demes  (see  article  on  Athens),  small  local  divi- 

aouroes  are  in   Hymettus,  running  south  of  sions,  of  which  the  nxunber  differed  at  different 

Athens,  in  a  south-west  direction.   Two  or  three  times^  174,  according  to  Strabo,  haviuff  been 

anaU  streams  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  mentioned   by  Folemo,  a  writcur  of  ue   8d 

coast,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  Erasinos.  century  B.  C.    About  160  names  are  known, 

Tlie  soil  of  the  tillable  parts  of  Attica,  though  and  the  position  of  a  considerable  number  of 

thin  and  light,  was  in  ancient  times  made  them  is  ascertained.    Both  tribes  ^d  domes 

very  productive.    It  is  less  so  now,  partly  on  had  their  local  and  their  special  afEurs,  with 

account  of  defective  agriculture,  and  partly  which  the  whole  body  of  tne  i>eople  had  no 

because  the  trees  have  been  so  generally  de-  particular  concern.    In  all  official  documents 

stroyed,  that  the  supply  of  moisture  is  greatly  it  was  the  custom  to  add  to  the  name  of  a  citi- 

diminished,  and  the  streams  have  shrunk  con-  zen  that  of  his  father  in  the  genitive  case,  and 

siderably   within    their   ori^nal   dimensions,  an  adverb,  designating  the  deme  to  which  he 

Mt.  Fentelicus  produced  an  inexhaustible  sup-  belonged.    Sometimes  the  name  of  the  tribe 

ply  of  excellent  marble,  and  its  quarries  frir<  was  subjoined. — ^The  population  of  ancient  At- 

nished  the  materials  for  the  principal  stractures  tica  has  been  variously  estimated.    According 

in  Athens.    They  have  been  reopened  in  re-  to  the  careM   computation  of  Boeckh,  the 

cent  times,  and  a  part  of  the  Idng's  palace  is  whole  numbcat^  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phale- 

of  Pentelio  marble.    Marble  was  iQso  procured  reus,  809  B.  Cf.,  was  600,000,  of  whom  about 

from  Hymettus,  and   from    Eieusis.     Beside  186,000  were  free,  and  the  remainder  were 

grain  and  vegetables,  Attica  produced  grapes,  slaves,  making  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  the 

ngs,  and  olives,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  free  nearly  4  to  1.    JDuring  the  Boman  period, 

delicious   honey  of  Mt  Hymettus;    but  she  Attica  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  the  capitaL 

was  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign  supplies  for  Eminent  personages,  belonging  to  the  nobility  of 

a  considerable  part  of  tiie  food  consumed  by  Rome,  were  fond  of  having  country  residences 

the  inhabitants.    The  commercial  genius  of  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens.    In  the  middle 

Athenians,  early  developed  by  their  situation,  ages,  the  condition  of  Attica  was  but  imp^'fectly 

by  the  maritime  tastes  of  the  people,  and  by  known.   It  formed  part  of  the  Thema  of  Hellaa, 

the  excellent  silver  currency  furnished  from  in  the  Byzantine  empire.    During  the  Prankish 

the  mines  of  Laurium,  and  wisely  maintained  domination  it  was  part  of  the  territory  of  the 

in  its  purity,  made  the  importation  of  articles  dukes  of  Athens.  When  Greece  was  conquered 

of  necessity  and  luxury  easy.    The  port  at  byMohammedn.,inl466,  Attica,  with  thereat 

Pinnus  was   one  of  the    busiest  commercial  of  the  country,  was  subjected  to  the  burthens 

cities   in    the   ancient    world.     The   ancient  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  Turks.    The 

Athenians  were  very  fond  of  country   life,  Timariot  system  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

and  Attica  was  covered  with  pleasant  dwell-  introduced  into  Attica.    The  plain  of  Athens, 

Sngs,  well-cultivated  fiirms,  and  beautiful  gar-  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on  that  city,  was 

dens.    The  economy  of  a  well-regulated  Attic  often  the  battle-ground  of  the  war  of  the  revo- 

household  is  charmingly  described  by  Xenophon,  lutioUj  and  the  jpopulation  of  Attica  was  greatly 

in  the  sketch  of  Ischomachus.    It  has  been  diminished.    8mce  the  reestablishment  of  or- 

mentioned  in  the  article  on  Athens,  that  the  der  in  the  country,  and  the  organization  of  the 

communities  or  towns  of  Attica  were  early  kingdom  of  Hellas,  and  espeoiauy  nnce  the  city 

nnited  under  one  constitution.    Athens  was  the  of  Athens  became  the  capital  of  the  country, 

capital:  and  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  the  population   has   made  decided   progress, 

pouticaily  citizens  of  Athens^  having  a  right  to  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  has 
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been  broagfat  under  agrioaltaral  opendona.  An  iiiscription  upon  a  statae  ereoied  l^  Aitknt 

Attioa  and  Bceotia  form  one  of  the  ten  vofuu  to    her    memory    excited    much    disciUBum 

or  departments,  into  which  the  kingdom  la  among  the  antiqaarians  of  the  17th  oentuiy. 

divided,  and  Atdoa  is  a  diocese.    The  popnia-  — ^Titub  Pompokius,  a  Boman  of  the  eqnee- 

tion  of  the  nome,  in  1855,  was  95,229,  of  whom  trian   order,    has   come   down   to    posterity 

considerably  more  than  half  most  have  belong-  as  one  of  the  most  honorably  high-bred,  nn- 

ed  to  Attica.    Modem  Attica  includes  Megaris,  selfish,   and   truly   cultivated    men   of    that 

and  the  islands  of  .^Bgina  and  Salamis.  The  prin-  nation.    Bom  109  B.  0^  he  was  a  oontempora- 

oipal  places,  bende  Athens,  are  Pireeus,  liope-  ry  of  Oicero.    During  the  dvil  wars  between 

aL  M^copoulo,  Eeratia,  Marathona,  Ealamo,  Bylla  and  Marius  he  spent  about  20  years  in 

l£arnsi,Menidhi,Ghasria,Leodna(Eleusis),Yilia,  Athens,  and  thus  perfectly  mastered  the  Greek 

Mcgara,  Eolouri  (Salamis),  .£gina  (in  the  isl-  language,  rendering  many  services  to  the  Athe- 

an$,  AD^stri.  The  climate  of  Attica  is  moder-  nians,  who  raised  statues  in  his  honor;  beooe 

ate  and  healthfdL    The  aspect  of  the  country  his  surname  Atticus.    Becalled  by  Sylla  in  the 

is  generally  somewhat  barren,  but  there  are  year  68  B.  C,  he  redded  in  Borne,  and  was 

eztendve  olive  groves,  north  of  Athens^  and  celebrated  for  his  hospitality,  nnmbexing  among 

parts  of  the  mountain  slopes    are  tolerably  his  friends  such  men  as  Hortensiufl^  rompey, 

well  wooded.    Eailv  in  the  q)ring,  however,  Gsosar,  Brotus,  and  above  all  Oicero.    Agrippa, 

there  is  a  wonderfm  and  beautiftil  outburst  of  friend  of  Augustus,  married  Atticns^s  dau^^ter. 

plants  and  flowers^  up  to  the  very  surf^e  of  the  He  had  no  ambition,  never  accepted  the  high 

Acropolia.  Attioa  still  produces  excellent  wheat  offices  proffered  him;  made  a  generous  use  dT 

olives,   grapes,  and    Hymettian  honey;    and  his  great  wealth,  during  the  civil  wara  was 

might  be  made  by  a  Judicious  system  of  agricul-  able  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  parties, 

tnrs,  and  the  wise  employment  of  capital,  as  pro-  and  died  at  the  age  of  77,  starving  himself  to 

duotive  as  in  ancient  times;  so  that  instead  of  death  to  avoid  other  physical  sulferinga.    He 

60,000,  it  might  support  500,000  inhabitants,  possessed  a  very  extensive  library,  and  employ- 

The  peasantry  are,  however,  an  honest  and  sim-  ed  his  slaves  to  copy  MSS.,  selling  the  oopies. 

pie-hearted  race;  not  yet  well  educated,  or  at  all  His  annals,  a  ^neral  history,  extending  over 

akilful  as  tillers  of  the  earth.  The^  have  none  of  700  years,  are  highly  prized  by  classical  writers, 

the  modem  improvements  on  their  little  farms,  but  have  not  oome  down  to  us.    He  also  wrote 

and  few  of  the  conveniences  of  civilization  in  several  other  works,  as  the  ^*  History  of  Bins- 

their  houses  or  huts.    But  efforts  are  making,  trious  Boman  Families,"  one  on  the  consulate 

which  must,  in  a  few  years,  be  successful,  to  of  Oicero,  all  of  which  are  lost.    His  name  has 

d^use  among  them  practical  information,  and  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  letters  ad- 

to  nuse  their  condition  in  respect  to  the  com-  dre^ed  to  him  by  Oicero,  and  by  a  biogn^hy 

forts,  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life.  written  by  Ooraelius  Nepos. 

ATTIOUS  HEBODES,  TmsBiTm  Olaudius,  a  ATTIGNT,  a  very  old  town  in  the  depart- 
man  of  great  wealth  and  accomplishments,  ment  of  Ardennes,  N.  E  France,  on  the  left 
bom  during  the  r^gn  of  Tnyan,  at  Marathon,  bank  of  the  river  Aisne.  Though  compare 
and  hence  called  Marathonius.  He  claimed  de-  tively  unknown,  it  had  a  sreat  importance  un- 
aoent  from  Oecro^  and  MilUadea,  though,  in  der  the  Merovingian  and  Oarlovingian  king^ 
his  father^stime,  his  family,  through  misfortune,  being  the  summer  residence  of  some  of  tibem. 
had  fallen  into  poverty  and  obscuritv,  from  Here  it  was  that  the  successor  of  Oharlemagne, 
which  the^  were  suddenly  raised  by  the  acci-  the  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  had  to  sub- 
dental  finding  of  a  great  treasure.  Through  this  mit  to  a  public  penance,  in  expiation  of  the 
means  the  fauier  of  Atticus  was  enabled  to  se-  death  of  his  nenhew  Bernard,  king  of  Italy, 
cure  for  lus  son  the  services  of  the  best  teach-  ATTILA.  called  by  the  ancient  Germans 
ers,  and  so  well  did  Atticus  profit  by  their  in-  Etzbl,  in  tne  Miunrar  language  Atzkt,  son  of 
atractions  that  he  became  renowned  for  his  Mountzouk,wasaHun,ofroyallineage.  InA.D. 
learning  and  ability,  and  obtained,  finally,  the  434,  with  Bleda,  his  brother,  he  succeeded  Boas, 
office  of  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Titus  Antoninus,  their  unde,  in  the  leadership  of  their  people. 
He  studied  rhetoric  under  Scopelian  witii  such  The  Huns  at  that  time  were  established  in  ^an- 
Buccess  as  to  win  for  himself  the  surnames  of  nonia,  and  extended  over  ancient  Scy thia  or 
the  '*  Tongue  of  the  Greeks,'*  and  the  ^  Eing  Sarmatia  to  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bon.  The  2 
of  Eloquence; "  but  his  literary  remains  ful  brothers  threatened  to  invade  the  eastern  em- 
to  attest  the  fame  conferred  by  these  titles,  pire,  whose  emperor,  Theodosius  II .»  obtained 
During  a  portion  of  his  life  he  held  public  of-  peace  only  by  a  heavy  ransom.  Very  soon  the 
fice,  being  at  one  time  eponymos  of  Athens,  at  power  of  these  barbarians  came  to  be  terribly 
another  holding  the  prefecture  of  the  free  dties  felt  in  both  Asia  and  Europe.  Attila  assured 
of  Asia.  Whik  in  mese  positions  he  used  his  the  Huns  that  he  had  discovered  the  sword  of 
immense  wealth  to  constract  costly  public  baths,  their  god,  with  which  he  was  to  procure  for 
canals,  and  public  buildings.  He  married  An-  them  the  dominion  of  the  world.  He  called 
na  Begilla,  a  Boman  lady,  upon  the  occasion  of  himself  the  6courge  of  God,  and  hia  subjects 
whose  death  he  carried  the  demonstration  of  looked  on  him  with  superstitious  awe.  In  444 
his  grief  so  far  as  to  overlay  all  the  bright  col-  he  ordered  tiie  murder  of  his  brother,  as  a  dio- 
ora  of  his  house  with  black  Lesbian  marble,  tate  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  frmtrioide  was 
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oelebrated  as  a  vietory.  In  a  short  time  he  6z«  this  moment  Thorismnnd,  son  of  Theodorio, 
tended  his  sway  over  eonntlees  tribes  of  Ger«  who  commanded  a  reserve  on  some  neishbor- 
many  and  Soythia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  ing  heights,  hnrled  down  his  troops  with  ench 
sea.  The  Ostrogoths,  Yandals.  (}epid»,  He-  f  ary  that  the  Hans,  pressed  on  all  sides,  could 
roll,  Bnggians  or  Northern  Blavi,  and  the  Slavi  scarcely  reach  -their  camp.  There  Attila  or- 
of  the  Danube,  with  many  Caucasian,  and  trans-  dered  all  his  treasures  to  be  put  in  a  heap,  and 
Yolgians  and  northern  Asiatic  nomads,  obeyed  determined  to  burn  himself  on  the  pile  at  the 
him.  It  is  even  said  that  he  condudea  an  al-  last  extremity.  This  was  the  most  murderous 
liance  with  a  Ohinese  emperor.  He  inyaded  battie  ever  known  in  European  history ;  it  was 
Persia,  but  being  defeated  in  the  pUdns  of  fought  in  the  last  daysof  June,  and  is  recorded 
Armenia,  he  turned  toward  the  eastern  empire,  as  the  battie  of  peoples  (  Vdlkersehlaeht),  A 
With  an  army,  which  is  said  to  have  counted  small  rivulet,  running  through  the  plain,  was 
700,000  men,  mostiy  cavalry,  he  overran  Illy-  swollen  to  a  mighty  torrent  of  blood,  in  which 
ria  and  all  the  region  between  the  Black  sea  the  combatants  quenched  their  thirst ;  160,000 
and  the  Adriatic.  Theodosius  II.  was  over-  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  It  was  said 
powered  in  8  successive  battles,  and  Oonstanti-  that  the  spirits  of  the  slain  continued  in  the  air 
nople  owed  its  escape  to  the  ignorance  of  the  their  furious  struggle,  a  legend  which  has  been 
barbarians  in  the  art  of  sieges.  Thrace,  Hace-  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  the  German 
donia,  and  Greece  were  devastated,  and  more  E[aulbach.  The  victors  did  not,  however,  push 
than  70  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  destroyed,  their  good  fortune  to  the  extreme.  AttUa  re- 
Theodofflus  obtained  peace  again  only  by  an  treated  toward  Gkrmanv,  harassed  only  in  his 
enormous  ransom.  Ohrysaphius^  one  of  the  rear  and  flanks  by  the  Merovean  Franks, 
eunuchs,  and  minister  of  the  imperial  courts  Gathering  fresh  hosts  the  following  year,  At- 
bribed  Edekon,  a  companion  of  Attila,  to  mur-  tila  invaded  Italy.  He  said  he  had  come  to 
der  him.  But  the  mmrderer  confessed  his  pur-  take  as  his  bride  Honoria,  sister  of  the  emperor 
pose,  and  Oonstantinople  trembled  in  fear  of  Yalentinian  HI.,  who  had  sent  to  him  a  wed* 
Atiala's  revenge,  who,  however,  only  over*  ding-ring,  urging  him  to  claim  her,  and  half  of 
whelmed  the  emperor  with  bitter  reproaches  the  empire  as  her  dowry.  The  emperor  was 
for  his  treachery,  and  demanded  the  nead  of  frightened,  and  vain  proved  the  prayers  and 
the  minister.  About  451  Attila  turned  west  offersof  his  ambassadors.  Attila  destroyed  the 
toward  GauL  With  a  countless  army  of  barba-  cities  of  Aquileia,  Padua  Yicenza,  Yerona,  Ber« 
rian  tribes,  each  led  by  its  own  chief,  he  ffamo,  Ooncordia,  whose  houseless  fugitives 
marched  through  €rermany,where,  among  others,  found  refuge  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic, 
a  tribe  of  the  Franks  joined  him,  crossed  the  and  founded  Yenice.  The  Huns  passed  into 
Rhine,  the  Mosel,  and  the  Seine,  ravaging  conn-  Liguria  or  Lombardy,  and  pillaged  Pavia  and 
tries  and  destrojrinff  cities.  Leaving  Paris  un-  Muan,  and  Attila  established  his  camp  in  the 
harmed,  he  reached  the  Love,  and  encamped  plains  of  Ambulea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
under  the  walls  of  Orleans.  The  inhabitants,  Mincio  and  the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua, 
encouraged  by  their  bishop,  Anianus,  resisted  the  Nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  over- 
first  attacks  of  the  assailants,  and  were  soon  re-  running  the  rest  of  Italy.  In  this  camp  he  re- 
lieved, on  June  14^  by  the  approach  of  tiie  army  ceived  an  embassy  from  the  emperor  and  from 
of  Aetius,  the  conomander  of  the  Romans,  witii  the  Romans,  headed  by  the  pope  Leo  I.  The 
their  allies,  the  Yingoths,  under  their  king,  Theo-  sanctity  of  the  pope  is  said  to  have  impressed 
done;  the  Franks,  under  Meroveus,  the  Burgun-  him,  and  the  chroniclers  say  the  ^irits  of  the 
dians,  the  Alani,  and  other  barbarians.  Attila  aposties,  Peter  and  Paul,  appeared  to  him  with 
retired  into  Champagne,  and  took  his  stand  in  the  menaces,  a  legend  immortalized  by  Raphael 
Catalaunian  plains  where  Ghalons-on-the-Mame  It  is  said,  likewise,  that  the  companions  of  Attila 
ia  now  situated.  Here  he  fort^ed  his  camp,  sur-  were  awed  by  the  example  of  Alario,  king  of  the 
rounding  it  with  a  breastwork  of  wagons.  Yisigoths,  who  had  died  shortly  affcer  having  pil- 
Attila  consulted  the  soothsayers,  and  their  an-  laged  Rome,  and  fearing  the  same  fate  for  their 
swer  was  that  he  would  lose  the  battie,  but  the  chie^  advised  him  not  to  advance  toward  the 
enemy  would  lose  their  ohiefl  Not  daunted  by  the  holy  city.  In  July,  A.  D.  462,  Attila  having  con- 
propbecy,  Attila  addressed  to  his  companions  a  eluded  a  truce,  returned  to  the  Danube,  medi- 
glowing  speech,  pointing  to  their  enemies,  and  tating  for  the  next  year  a  new  invasion  of  the 
especiaUy  to  the  Gt>ths,  who,  as  he  said,  had  eastern  empire,  or,  as  some  maintain,  a  return  to 
fied  before  the  Huns  from  one  end  of  Europe  Italy.  But  he  died  in  453  in  his  capital  or  camp 
to  the  other.  He  spoke  of  their  ahare  in  the  in  Pannonia,  the  night  after  his  nuptials  with  the 
glorious  deeds  before  them,  and  of  the  rewards  beautiful  Ildico,  whom  he  had  married  in  addi- 
awaiting  the  victors.  The  Huns  vociferously  tion  to  the  many  wives  he  already  possessed, 
demanded  to  be  led  on,  and  precipitated  them-  The  courtiers  found  him  in  the  morning  struck 
selves  upon  their  enemiesL  following  Attila,  who  by  apoplexy,  and  at  his  feet  the  weeping  and 
was  the  first  to  throw  his  javelin.  Both  the  desolated  spouse.  His  body  was  put  in  a  coffin 
armies  fought  with  incredible  rage  and  obsti-  of  iron,  over  which  was  one  of  nlver,  and  a  third 
naoy.  Finally,  the  lines  of  the  Romans  beg^  of  gold.  He  was  buried  secretiy  at  night  to- 
to  yield,  the  king  of  the  Yisigoths  was  alun,  gether  with  a  mass  of  treasure  and  arms,  and  the 
and  the  Huns  were  almost  sore  of  victory.    At  prisoners  who  dug  the  grave  were  killed.    The 
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Httns,  also,  ixukde  fearful  inoiflioDB  in  their  faMS,  his  death  and  the  oonqaeat  of  Sinde  hj  the  Brit- 

eaj'mg  that  such  a  hero  ahoald  be  wept  with  iah,  it  paaaed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Itisa 

blood.    In  person  Attilawas  short,  with  a  broad  plaeeof  military  importance,  from  having  been  in 

chest,  large  misshapen  head,  smal],  deep-set  and  all  ages  the  crossing  place  of  the  Indus,  which  is 

Sieroiog  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  tawny  complexion,  here  800  feet  wide,  of  great  depth,  and  with  a 

[is  movements  were  imposing  and  menacing;  strong  corrent    By  this  route  invaders  of  India 

his  voice  powerful  bnt  agreeable.    He  was  by  from  the  N.  W.  have  made  their  way  into  the 

turns  sincere  and  hypocritical,  temperate  and  great  peninsula.  Kadir8hah,Timonr,  and  Alex* 

dissolute,  humane  and  cruel,  just  and  niynst  ao-  ander  crossed  at  Attock. 
cording  to  bis  interests,  brave  bat  not  recklessi       ATTORN£T,  one  who  acts  in  the  place  of 

deep  in  his  schemes,  qnick  in  ezecntion,  nn*  another.    An  attomey-^t-law  is  one  who  acts 

daunted,  nnscrupnlons,  irreligious,  and  terrible  for  another  in  a  suit  at  law,  his  office  being 

in  his  wrath.   His  camp,  capiUd,  or  castle,  called  similar  to  that  of  nrocnrator  or  proctor  in  the 

Etzelburg,  was  sitoated,  according  to  all  proba-  civil  and  canon  law.    Formerly  every  snitor 

bility,  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Buda,  in  Hnn-  was  obliged  to  appear  in  person  to  proeecate  or 

gary .    It  was  an  immense  edifice  of  wood,  with  defend  a  snit,  and  this  is  still  the  law  in  orim- 

nnmerous  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  inal  caaea  in  England ;  bnt  in  civil  causes  it  be* 

planks.    The  celebrated  collection  of  German  came  the  nsage  to  appoint  an  attorney  to  appear 

Soems,  known  as  the  Niebdungen^  is  mainly  in  the  place  of  the  party,  which  was  done  by 
evoted  to  Etzel  or  Attila,  and  to  the  feasts  what  was  called  a  warrant  of  attorney.  No 
and  pastimes  of  his  oonrt,  where  the  barbarian  one  bnt  a  person  having  leoal  capadty  oonld 
kinffs  of  various  tribes  resided.  The  passage  appear  by  attorney.  An  innint^  married  wo- 
of Attila  through  European  history  marks  the  man,  idiot,  or  lunatic,  was  not  deemed  oom- 
great  movement  of  tiie  northern  nations  pre-  potent  to  exercise  the  discretion  of  making 
vious  to  the  destruction  of  the  Boman  world,  the  appointment.  There  were  several  impor- 
Whoie  tribes  changed  their  residence,  and  active  tant  legal  inddents  to  the  office  of  the  attorney : 
regions  became  solitudes,  and  new  occupants  1.  Attorneys  were  recogniaed  as  officers  of  the 
poured  into  them.  The  empire  of  Attila  broke  courts  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  practice, 
into  pieces  after  his  death,  his  sucoesson  and  and  were  held  amenable  directly  to  the  courts 
companions  throwing  dice  for  the  possession  for  any  misconduct.  2.  They  were  also  en- 
of  the  various  countries  and  nations.  titled  to  certain  privileges,  as  exemption  from 
ATTIBET,  Jban  Dxins,  a  French  Jesuit  serving  on  juries,  from  arrest  on  civil  mx)ces8 
and  painter,  born  at  Dole,  in  the  province  of  during  the  sitting  of  any  court  upon  which  they 
FrancheOomt^  France,  in  1702,  died  at  Pekin.  were  actually  attending.  8.  The  relation  of 
China,  in  1768.  He  learned  the  principles  of  attorney  and  client  was  held  to  be  oonfidentid, 
his  art  from  his  father,  and  had  already  pro-  so  that  the  attorney  was  precluded  from  testi- 
duced  some  good  pictures,  when  he  entered  the  fving  to  any  private  communication  made  by 
society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon.  In  1787  he  the  client  in  reUtion  to  his  business,  and  this 
went  to  Pekin  to  pursue  his  art,  at  the  solicita-  was  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  the  dient, 
tion  of  the  French  Jesuit  missionary  stationed  which  the  attorney  haa  no  right  to  waive  for 
there,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor,  Kee  him.  4.  So  the  attorney  was  by  statute  pro- 
Lung,  to  execute  numerous  conmiissions.  Here  hibited  from  exacting  any  other  fees  than  those 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  prescribed  by  law.    6.  Attorneys  were  prohib- 

S reduced  an  immense  number  of  paintings  and  ited  from  engaging  in  suits  upon  speculation, 

rawinga,  mostly  in  water  colors,  many  of  that  is,  for  a  part  of  what  should  be  recovered, 

which  are  valuable  fr^om  the  accuracy  with  and  also  from  buying  up  daims  to  prosecute, 

which  they  depict  Chinese  physiognomy,  dress.  These  English  statutes  have  been  substantially 

and  habits,  as  well  as  triumphs,  festivals,  ana  rednaoted  in  this  country  in  all  the  states,  but  in 

processions,  of  an  exdusively  national  charao-  New  York  some  important  modifications  have 

ten  A  series  of  drawings,  representing  battles,  been   recently  made :    1.  An   attorney   may 

in  which  the  imperial  forces  had  been  success-  make  an  agreement  with  his  client  for  a  com- 

fiil,  were  sent  to  France  to  be  engraved,  and  so  pensation,  at  a  different  rate  frt)m  what  is  pre* 

gratified  the  emperor  that  he  appointed  the  scribed  m  the  fee  bOl,  Code,  §  808.    2.  By  ood- 

artist  a  pfftn^^ft"",  a  dignity  wmch   he  de«  sequence  thereof  it  would  seem  that  the  at- 

dined.  tomey  may  also  make  an  agreement  with  the 

ATTLEBOBOIJGH,  a  township  of  Bristol  client  to  take  part  of  the  subject  in  litigati<Hi  as 

county,  Mass.,  81  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Boston,  and  a  satisfaction  or  security  for  such  compensation, 

11  miles  N.  K  E.  of  Providence,  R.  L    It  has  but  sulgect  to  the  supervisory  power  of  the 

yery  extensive  mani^actures  of  jewelry,  printed  court  to  prevent  any  undue  advantage  being 

calicoes,  metal  buttons,  and  docks,  for  whidi  taken  by  him. 

there  is  abundant  water-power  by  Mill  river.        ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  a  law  officer  of 

which  intersects  the  town.    It  has  a  bank  and  state  in  England  and  the  United  States.    His 

insurance  office.    Pop.  in  1866,  6,461.  office  in  England  is  to  prosecute  for  the  crown 

ATTOCE;  a  fortified  town  of  Sinde  on  the  in  criminal  cases,  and  to  ffie  bills  in  the  court 

river  Indus.    It  formerly  bdonged  to  the  Af-  of  excheauer,  in  relation  to  lands  or  any  interest 

ghans,  but  was  seized  by  RnqjeetSingh,  andafter  daimed  oy  tiie  crown*    Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
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pioper  dofinitioa  of  the  officer  to  say  that  the  ATTBI^  a  river  of  Hindoetan,  'whioh  flows 
att(M*ney-general  represents  the  crown  in  all  from  the  southern  limits  of  Thibet,  under  the 
legal  matters  in  which  the  government  is  eon*  name  Teesta,  through  a  passage  in  the  Him- 
oemed,  either  as  a  party  as  upon  indictments^  alayas,  and  discharges  into  the  main  branch  of 
or  of  pecuniary  interest,  and  that  he  may  be  the  Ganges  at  Jafferege.  Length,  100  miles, 
also  called  upon  for  advice  in  any  matter  in-  ATTBUOR  a  river  of  Persia  in  Khorassan, 
volving  the  rights  of  the  king.  He  is  specially  near  the  connnes  of  Khiva,  which  flows  west- 
required  to  examine  all  letters  patent  before  wardly  and  enfers  the  Caspian,  42  mUes  north 
the  issuing  thereof    In  theory  this  is  for  the  of  Astrabad. 

protection  of  the  crown  against  any  injury  to  ATTUGES,OBispxJB,amulatto,  or  half-Indian, 

its  prerogative.    In  later  times  the  most  com-  resident  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  one  of  the  persons 

mon  exercise  of  this  supervision  is  in  relation  killed  on  the  evening  of  Marcui  6, 1770,  in  the 

to  letters  patent  for  inventions  which,  under  afi&i&y  known  as  the  ^^  Boston  Massacre.^'   John 

the  regulations  now  existing,  affect  only  the  Adams,  inlusdefence  of  the  soldiers,  says:  ^^This 

rights  of  inventors^  and  the  service  is  a  merely  Attuclu  appears  to  have  undertaken  to  be  the 

nominal  one,  and  the  expense  to  the  parties  hero  of  the  night,  and  to  lead  this  army  witii 

I>erfectly  unnecessary.    Tlus  officer  is  first  men-  banners.    To  form  them,  in  the  first  place,  in 

tioned  in  English  history  in  the  reign  of  £d-  Dock  square,  and  march  them  up  to  King  street, 

vard  ly. — ^The  attorney-general  of  the  United  They  passed  through  the  main  street  un  to  the 

States  is  required  to  conduct  all  suits  in  the  main  guard  in  order  to  make  the  attacx.    At- 

Bopreme  court  in  which  the  United  States  are  tucks,  with  his  myrmidons,  came  around  Jack- 

concerned,  and  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion  son^s  comer  and  down  to  the  party  by  ^e  sen- 

upon  questions  of  law,  when  required  by  the  try-box.    When  the  soldiers  pui^ed  the  people 

preddent   or   by  the  heads  of  departments^  of^  this  man  with  his  party,  cried,  ^  Do  not  be 

touching  any  matters  which  may  concern  Iheir  afraid  of  them;  they  aare  not  fire ;  kill  them t 

departments.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  kill  them  1  knock  them  overP    And  he  tried 

cabinet. — Each  of  the  states  has  idso  its  at-    to  knock  their  brains  out He 

tomey-general,  whose  duties  are  similar  in  re-  had  hardiness  enough  to  fall  in  upon  them,  and 

lation  to  the  state  government.  wiUi  one  hand  took  hold  of  a  bayonet^  and  with 

ATTOBNEY,  Poweb  of.    This  is  an  author-  the  other  knocked  the  man  down.    This  was 

Ity  in  writing,  constituting  a  person  as  attorney  the  behavior  of  Attucks,  to  whose  mad  beha- 

OT  substitute  for  one  who  executes  the  writing,  vior,  in  all  probability,  the  dreadful  carnage 

the  person  thus  constituted   being  generally  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed."    The  ftineral  of  the 

designated  as  attorney  in  part.    It  is  not  indis-  victims  of  the  massacre  was  attended  with 

pensable  that  the  authority  should  be  given  by  great  pomp  and  ceremony.    On  the  occasion 

a  formal  instrument.    A  letter  of  instructions  the  diops  of  the  town  were  dosed,  and  all  the 

is  suffident  to  confer  the  authority,  and  some-  bells  were  ordered  to  be  tolled,  as  were  those 

times  it  is  inferred  from  the  acts  of  parties  of  the  neighboring  towns.    The  procession  be* 

without  any  evidence  in  writing.  gan  to  move  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5 

ATTOYAC,  a  small  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  o'clock  P.  M.,^e  bodies  of  Attucks  and  Oald- 

Bnsk  county,  and  flowing  south  enters  Ange-  w^  (both  strangers  in  Boston)  being  borne 

Una  river  at  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Naoog-  from  Fanenil  hall,  and  those  of  the  other  vio- 

dochesoounty.  tims  from  the  residences  of  their  families^ — the 

ATTBAOTION,  the  force  which  brings  bod-  hearses  meeting  in  King  street,  near  the  scene 
ies  together,  or  resists  their  separation.  The  of  the  tragedy,  and  passing  through  the  main 
most  striking  example  is  in  the  attraction  of  street  to  the  burial  ground,  where  the  bodies 
gravity,  whidi  produces  the  weight  of  bodies^  were  all  deposited  in  one  vault, 
and  which,  of  course,  has  been  observed  from  ATTWATEB,  Bussxll,  a  soldier  of  the  rev- 
the  earliest  ages.  Magnetic  attraction  was  also  olution,  and  for  4  years,  from  1612,  a  member 
early  observed  in  the  loadstone.  The  attrao-  of  the  New  York  senate,  born  in  OheshirCi 
tion  of  electrically  excited  bodies  was  a  later  Ck>nn.,  in  1762,  died  in  Norfolk,  N.  Y.,  in  1851. 
discovery.  The  attraction  of  cohesion  is  tiie  On  his  mother^s  side  he  was  descended  from 
force  which  holds  together  the  parts  of  a  body,  the  noble  house  of  Bedford.  During  the  at- 
whether  fluid  or  soUd.  The  attraction  of  ad*  tadk  upon  New  Haven  by  the  Britisb,  he  was 
hesion  is  that  which  holds  dissimilar  bodies  to-  wounded,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field,  but 
aether,  when  brought  into  dose  contact.  Oapil-  recovere4  &Qd  was  employed  in  the  commis- 
lary  attraction  is  the  edition  of  liquid  to  the  sary's  department  tlurongh  the  war.  He  was 
inner  surface  of  small  tubes.  Chemical  attrac-  the  first  settler  of  the  town  of  Bussell  in  New 
tion  is  the  force  which  holds  dissimilar  bodies  York,  in  1806.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
together,  and  thus  generates  a  third,  difierent  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  a 
fit>m  either;  as  iron  rust  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  large  tract  of  land  in  northern  N.  York,  where 
held  together  by  chemical  attraction,  and  form  Napoleon's  friends  intended  that  he  nhould  re- 
copperas.  For  the  laws  of  attraction,  see  side,  should  he  succeed  in  making  his  escape^ 
worxs  upon  theoretical  mechanics;  Newton's  but  after  die  sale  was  agreed  upon,  the  news 
Frinckna^  Laplace's  Micemque  CtUBte^  or  arrived  that  the  emperor  had  given  lumself  up^ 
Peirce^s  '*  Analytical  Mechanics.''  and  tiie  scheme  consequently  fell  through. 
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ATTWOOD,  Thokaa,  a  composer  of  mittie,  menterf  reform,  md  abo  tbe  abOHy  iMitje^ 
bom  in  En^Uuid  in  1767,  died  in  1838.  At  the  bj  him  in  uniting  the  Intelligent  and  inanstri- 
age  of  16  &  attracted  the  fiiTorable  notice  of  oos  artiaens,  and  the  inhatntants  generaDj  cf 
the  Prince  of  Walesi  who  sent  him  to  Italy  to  the  midland  districta,  in  the  firm  bnt  peaceable 
be  educated.  At  \lenna  he  was  the  pnpfl  of  pnrsoit  of  that  great  national  object**  Bir- 
ifozart  until  1786,  when  he  retnmed  to  £ng-  mingham  sent  Mr.  Attwood  as  her  first  rep- 
land.  Hia  royal  patron  made  htm  instruo-  resentative  to  the  reformed  hocne  of  commons 
tor  in  moaic  to  hia  concert,  and  in  1795-^96  He  did  not  make  a  brilliant  figore  ttiert,  tiiongh 
aided  him  in  procarinf  the  aitoationa  of  organ-  he  repreaented  Birmingham  in  8  saccesBtTe 
iat  at  8t.  Panrs  cathedral,  and  oompoaer  to  the  pariiamenta  for  7  years.  On  Dec  9, 1839,  he 
royal  chapeL  In  1821  he  alao  app<nnted  him  reeogned  lua  aeat,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health, 
organist  of  the  private  chapel  at  tiie  Pavilion,  and  hia  constituenta  held  a  public  meeting  U> 
Brighton.  He  wrote  operaa,  eongs,  ^ees.  thank  him  for  his  services.  From  this  time 
trios,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life,  sacred  nntilhis  death  he  lived  in  retirement 
music.  Hia  worka  are  marked  by  knowledge  ATWOOD,  Gaoaei,  an  En^^iah  mathema- 
of  orchestral  effects,  and  are  vigorously  and  tidan,  bora  in  1745  in  the  parish  of  Bt  Clem- 
learnedly  written.  Some  of  his  operas  and  ent  Danes^  London,  died  at  Westminster  in 
■oDgs  were  very  popular  in  their  day,  although  1807.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  sdiool, 
nownesriy  forgott^L  from  which,  in  1765,  he  waa  elected  to  Trinily 

ATTWOOD,  THOICA8,  an  EngUsh  political  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
reformer,  born  at  Halesowen,  in  the  county  1769,  third  on  the  list  of  wranglers.  In  1772 
of  Salop,  Oct.  6,  1783,  died  March  6, 1856.  He  he  took  hia  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  for  a 
waa  acarcely  arrived  at  man'a  estate,  when  he  number  of  years  resided  at  his  oallega  as  one  of 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  l^ooner,  Att-  its  fellows.  He  alao  lectured  on  experimental 
wooda  and  Oo.,  bankera,  of  Birmmgham.  In  philoeophy,  and  otiier  anbiects  of  general  sden- 
1811  he  was  dected  high  bailiff  or  mayor,  of  tific  interest,  before  the  whole  university,  with 
Birmingham,  and  from  that  time  threw  him-  such  ability  that  distinguished  men  came  from 
self  into  pubtic  life.  His  two  first  steps  were  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  hear  him.  Among 
oppose  the  renewal  of  the  monopoly  of  the  others,  William  Pit^  then  rising  into  eminence 
EauBt  India  company  on  its  former  footing,  and  aa  a  statesman,  attended  AtwocKl's  lectures,  and 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  abandonment  of  the  was  so  impressed  with  his  mathematical  pow- 
**  Orders  in  Council,**  and  he  was  nuunlyin-  ers  that  he  sought  his  acquaintance,  and,  upon 
atrumental  in  procuring  their  revocation,  but  becoming  prime  minister,  appointed  him  to  the 
not  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  collision  sinecure  offipe  of  deputy  searcher  of  the  cos- 
with  the  United  States.  On  this  occasion  the  toms  in  London,  in  order  that  his  services  as 
artisans  of  Birmingham  raised  a  subscription  of  financial  calculator  might  be  secured  to  the 
£800  among  thenoselves.  to  present  to  him  a  government  The  value  of  these  services,  at  a 
silver  cup.  In  1815  and  1816  be  took  up  the  time  when  the  revenue  of  tiie  kingdom  was  a 
currency  question,  opposed  the  return  to  cash  matter  of  exceedingly  nice  calculation,  waa 
payments,  advocated  the  American  system  of  duly  appreciated  by  Pitt,  between  whom  and 
small  bills,  controverted  with  all  his  natural  Atwood  a  strong  friendship  existed,  which  was 
ardor  the  currency  ideas  of  Mr.,  afterward  Sir  only  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  great  corn- 
Robert  Peel,  and  waa  the  founder  of  what  ia  moner  in  1806.  Atwood'a  labors  In  behalf  of 
since  known  in  Enc^ish  financial  politics  as  the  government  did  not  interfere  with  his  literary 
Birmingham  school  of  currency  economists,  undertakings,  and  during  the  last  20  years  of 
In  1825,' when  the  bank  of  England  was  on  the  his  life  he  published  several  important  contri- 
eve  of  atopping  payment^  Mr.  Attwood  was  butions  to  sdence,  among  which  are  a  **  Treatise 
snnmioned  to  London  to  give  to  ministers  the  on  the  Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of 
benefit  of  his  advice.  He  advised  the  immedi-  Bodies,"  another  on  the  **  Construction  of 
ate  reissue  of  £l  notes,  which  had  been  with-  Archea.''  "The  Stability  of  Ships,"  and  a  '^Re- 
drawn from  circulation  in  fiivor  of  £5  notes,  in  view  oi  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  relative  to 
spite  of  Mr.  Attwood's  protests;  his  advice  the  Assize  of  Bread."  He  also  gained  the  prize 
was  now  taken,  and  the  £1  notes  were  issued,  medal  at  Cambridge,  and  received  the  Copleian 
In  1829  he  planned  the  political  union  of  Bir-  medal  from  the  royal  aociety.  He  was  ftdly 
min^uun,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  open  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  for 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  middle  dasses.  which  he  evinced  so  great  a  liking  that,  on  one 
For  his  services  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary  ooca^on,  he  superintended  a  concert  at  Cam- 
reform,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  bridge,  in  aid  of  a  charitable  institution;  the 
the  city  of  London,  May  21, 1832,  with  the  fol-  most  eminent  professional  performers  of  the 
lowing  resolation,  which  sums  up  in  a  few  day  took  part  His  books  did  littie  to  en- 
words  the  contemporary  opinion  upon  his  ser-  large  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  as 
vices :  ^  That  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  a  box  he  lacked  the  essential  ability  to  handle  the 
made  of  heart  of  Britbh  oak,  be  presented  to  difierential  and  integral  calculus;  but  they 
Thomas  Attwood,  esq.,  in  testimony  of  the  hiflh  have  done  much  to  diffuse  knowledge,  espeosl- 
estimationinwhichtne  citizens  of  London  hold  ly  by  their  detaU  of  ingenious  experimental 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  oanse  of  parlia-  mustrations  of  mechanical  laws.     Atwood^ 
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machine  v^  in  partioolar,  a  oontriTanoe  to  illiis«  nobleB  against  aettlen  on  their  estates,  and  in 
trate  and  measure  the  laws  of  acceleration.  He  their  cities  and  boroughs.  To  encourage  in- 
died  unmarried,  surviving  his  illustrious  friend  dustrj  and  trade,  the  icings  of  France  some- 
and  patron  but  a  few  months.  times  renounced  this  right  in  favor  of  certain 

ATIJAf  in  mythology,  the  general  name  of  citice,  which  was  the  case  with  Lyons,  where 

the  deities  of  tiie  pagan  Maori  or  abori^es  foreigners  could  inherit  the  property  of  their 

of  New  Zealand.    Each  tribe  has  its  own  atuas,  relatives  who  died  there.    The  constituent  as- 

The  atuas  are  presided  over  and  subordinate  to  sembly  abolished  this  i^ht  by  decrees  publish- 

tho  fiither  of  the  gods^  Mawe,  who  is  the  only  ed  in  1790  and  1791.    Ae  Napoleonic  code  re- 

univerral  deity  or  d&M  ptiblieus  of  the  New  established  it,  providing,  however,  that  special 

Zealand  race.  The  atuas  are  merely  ^Ztftjpa^ii,  or  treaties  with  foreign  governments  might  put 

local  authorities,  having  no  jurisdiction,  power,  their  respective  subjects  on  an  equal  footing 

or  influence  beyond  the  tribe  by  whom  they  are  with  Frenchmen  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 

acknowledged,  and  whose  ancestors  they  are,  but  private  rights.    Finally,  in  1819,  tiie  right  of 

supreme  and  all-pervading  within  that  sphere,  aubaine  was  completely  abolished  by  a  special 

ATTS.    I.  A  beautiful  shepherd  of  Pnrygia,  law.    Several  European  governments  still  pre- 

whom,  according  to  Ovid,  Gybele  loved  and  serve  the  right  to  deduct  a  part  of  all  property 

made  her  priest,  on  condition  that  he  should  which  is  exported  from  their  country  by  foreign 

forever  preserve  his  chastity.    Atys,  however,  or  indirect  heirs,  or  attain  the  same  object  by 

became  enamored  of  the  daughter  of  the  river  a  heavy  stamp  tax.    But  special  treaties  have 

god,  Sangarius,  and  violated  his  covenant  with  gradually  brought  the  right  of  aubaine  into  uni- 

the  goddess^  who.  to  punish  him,  afflicted  him  versal  disuse. 

with  madness.    Atys  attempted  to  commit  sui-  AUBE,  a  department  of  France,  between 

cide,  but  Gybele  interfered,  and  transformed  lat  47^  55'  and  48°  45';   area  2,851  square 

him  into  a  fir-tree.    II.  A  son  of  Crcssus,  king  miles.    It  was  formed  of  the  south  part  of  the 

of  Lydia.     His  father  having  dreamed  that  provinceof  Champagne  and  a  part  of^Burgundy. 

AtjB  would  be  slain  by  a  spear,  detained  him  The  sur&ce  is  mostly  level ;  the  soil  in  the  6.  S. 

at  home,  and  would  on  no  account  expose  him  is  productive,  but  in  the  remaining  portion  it  is 

to  any  danger.    The  country  of  Mysia,  how-  poor.    The  Seine,  Aube,  Armance,  and  Yannes 

ever,  beiuff  infested  with  a  formidable  wild  rivers  flow  through  it.    It  is  divided  into  the 

boar,  its  inhabitants  entreated  Oroesus  to  aid  arrondissements  of  Troy 6a,Arcis-sur- Aube,  Bar- 

them  against  their  enemy.    The  kins  promised  sur-Aube,  Bar-sur-Seine,  and  Nogent-sur-Seine. 

to  succor  them,  and  the  prince  urged  his  father  It  is  an  active  manufacturing  district  in  pottery, 

so  earnestly  to  allow  him  to  accompany  the  glass,  and  tiles.    Pop.  265,257. 

hunters^  that   he  at  length  reluctantly  con-  AUBER,  DAmsLFBANQois  Esprit,  one  of  the 

sentedL    The  party  proceeded  to  Mysia,  and  most  distinguished  living  composers,  bom  at 

encountered  the  boar,  but  in  the  act  of  doing  Oaen  in  France,  Jan.  29, 1784.    His  father,  a 

so  Atys  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  spear  of  print  seller  at  Paris,  in  prosperous   circum- 

Adrastus — the  very  man  appointed  by  Croosus  stances,  allowed  him  to  devote  much  attention 

to  guard  thevouth  from  danger.  to  the  study  of  music,  for  which  he  showed  an 

AUBAINE,  RiOHT  OF,  a  medieval  right  of  the  unusual  predilection,  but  which  he  cultivated 
sovereign  as  regards  aliens.  The  name  is  de-  merely  as  an  amusement,  or  an  elegant  aooom- 
rived  from  aZbanns,  <Ubani^  aUnni,  a  medissval  plishment.  After  a  brief  experience  •  in  the 
corruption  of  o^t^  natus.  The  principles  of  mercantile  profession  in  London,  which  he 
German  society  and  jurisprudence  made  t^e  full  fbund  utterly  distasteful,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  private  rights  dependent  and  devoted  himself  more  than  ever  to  his  fa- 
on  fbU  citizenship  in  the  community  where  vorite  art.  A  number  of  littie  compositions, 
one  was  setUed.  Thus  the  rights  of  a  stranger  vocal  and  instrumental,  including  a  new  ar- 
were  variously  limited,  and  in  certain  oases  he  rangement  of  the  opera,  Julie,  were  produced 
was  reduced  to  the  legal  condition  of  a  serf  or  by  him  at  this  time,  many  of  which  were 
ffleba  adtoriptui.  In  the  earliest  epoch  even  performed  with  applause  in  private  cirdes. 
natives  changing  their  communal  district  or*  After  a  severe  course  of  study  with  Oherubini, 
diocese  were  considered  as  albini^  and  the  law  he  ventured,  in  1818,  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
was  sometimes  applied  to  them.  But  in  the  lie  in  an  opera,  entitied  St^r  militaire,  wnich 
course  of  time  it  was  striotiy  applied  only  to  £Euled  of  success.  It  lacked  enturely  the  grace 
bom  foreigners,  that  is,  to  subjects  of  another  and  ori^nality  which  had  been  admired  in  his 
sovereign.  Thus  the  Provencal  or  the  Bur-  previous  works,  and  its  reception  so  discouraged 
gnndian  was  a  foreigner  in  relation  to  the  in-  Auber  that  for  several  years  he  abandoned  a 
habitants  of  the  Seine  or  Loire ;  and  a  Bavarian  career  in  which  he  had  started  under  such  fa- 
residing  and  dying  in  Saxony  bore  the  same  vorable  auspices.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
character.  The  rij^ht  of  aubaine  empowered  embarrassed  circumstances,  however,  compelled 
the  sovereign  to  mherit  the  property  of  any  him  seriously  to  devote  himself  to  his  art  as  a 
foreigner  d)dng  without  a  will  or  without  native-  means  of  support,  and  in  1819  he  produced  at 
born  heirs.  ThSs  right  was  principally  in  use  the  Opera  Comique  Le  Testament  et  lee  BUlete- 
in  France,  and  in  its  various  applications  was  daua^  an  opera  in  one  act,  which  was,  if  pos- 
oAen  exercised  in  a  very  oppressive  manner  by  sible,  less  successful  than  lus  previous  attempt 
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UndiMOttrigBd  by  this  fiulnra  or  by  the  waew  ntigQiiistio  to  roydty  aiid  to  imfgn  liiilMBeB 
and  angeneroas  oomroents  of  the  oritioi^  who  fai  FMioe.  Babteqoeatly,  he  anin  Joined  the 
dedered  that  hia  genina  had  been  oTcrrafted  by  anny,  became  bri^adier-geiieru  in  1T9S,  and 
partial  fricnda,  he  wrote  Zla  itfiy^  Okdtelmnti,  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  operationi 
which  was  produced  in  the  aame  theatro  in  the  at  Ments  and  m  the  Yendte.  8mne  charges 
eariy  part  of  tlie  year  1880,  and  completely  whidi  had  beoi  broogfat  against  him  m  refer- 
tnrned  the  tables  in  his  fkvor.  All  Aabers  enoe  to  the  sorrsnder  of  Ment^  tamed  ont  to 
gnice,  spirit^  and  dramatie  power  appeared  hi  hare  been  groandlesB|  and  mider  the  directoiy, 
this  woric,  which,  with  BmmAt  ou  la  Promemt  in  179S,  the  office  of  the  ministry  of  war  was 
imprudent^,  produced  the  foUowing  year,  msy  oASBred  to  him  and  accepted,  but  after  a  period 
be  considered  to  have  founded  thebrfliiant  rep-  of  service,  some  difference  of  opinion  wilh 
ntation  be  has  since  enjoyed.  Fhxn  this  time  Gamot  induced  him  to  resign.  He  wss  appoint- 
forward  he  produced  a  grait  number  cfworlm,  ed  French  ambasaador  at  Oonstanti&ople  in 
almost  all  of  which  were  received  with  fkvor,  1790,  but  died  shwtly  afterward  very  sn^Menly. 
while  some  are  among  the  mostsneeceeftil  operaa  AUBERT  DE  VFnST,  FkAHgon  Jsah  Pkm^ 
now  repreaented  on  the  stage.  An  imitator  of  bbst,  a  French  politacian  and  man  cf  letten, 
Bossini  at  the  outset,  he  gradually  acquired  bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  died  in  1849.  He  die- 
greater  inde|>endence  ot  style,  and  in  La  Muet-  tmgmshed  himself  in  1789  by  the  nnblication 
teds  Portiti(beUet  known  perhaps  as  ifiis-  of  various  pamphlets,  and  a  won  entilied 
aniello)^  in  which  his  genius  reached  its  cal-  Sonmeau  A  ramembUe  MottMO^  which  was 
minating  point  of  renown,  he  ventored  to  form  a  warmly  apphmded  by  men  like  Bemardin  de 
stvle  of  his  own,  to  which  he  has  since  steadilv  81  Pierre,  Oondorcet,  and  La  Harpe.  He  was  an 
adhered.  In  addition  to  the  worlds  mentioned,  admirer  of  the  Girondists,  and  attacked  tiie  Ja- 
Is  Chetal  ds  Bronu^  Pra  DitnoU^  Ia  Domino  eobins,  fbr  which  he  was  arrested,  but  finaOy  re- 
nmr,  Le$  Diamantt  ds  la  Couronney  VElixiir  covered  his  liberty,  and  subsequently  became  the 
d^Amsur^  Ia  Dieu  et  la  Ba^adiref  OtutoM,  principal  secretary  of  the  Weetphalian  cabinet 
La  Sirhie^  and  Haydso^  are  among  his  most  under  Jerome  Bonaparte.  He  Aed  Id  poverty, 
popular  operas.  Many  of  them  have  been  AUBIGN£,  J.  RMbbuid*,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
translated  into  English  and  German,  and  almost  bom  in  Geneva,  Switserland.  Aug.  10, 1794.  He 
aQ  into  Italian,  and  their  melodies  are  familiar  is  the  third  son  of  Louis  Merie,  a  merchant  of 
wherever  music  is  known.  At  the  age  of  74,  that  dty,  and  is  nobly  descended  on  the  side 
Auber  is  stvU  a  vigorous  and  soooesrful  writer  for  of  his  fiither,  whose  father  married  the  daughter 
the  stage,  as  U Enfant  wodigue^  and  Matreo  Spa-  of  a  distingukhed  French  nobleman,  D*  AublgQ4. 
da^  his  two  latest  wonu,  wUl  show ;  and  it »  a  From  this  paternal  grandmother,  Pro!  Merie 
fact  worthy  of  note,  and  of  which  few  examples  derives  his  surname  (D'Aubign^),  by  a  com- 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  musicians,  that  mon  Swiss  custom.  He  was  educated  at  G«ie- 
dnring  the  60  years  that  behas  composed  music,  va,  and  after  his  collegiate  course  there,  v^ent 
Mb  inventive  powers  seem  never  to  have  de-  to  Berlin  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Nean- 
serted  him.  The  characteristics  of  Auber's  der.  He  was  fbr  several  years  the  pastor  of  a 
musio  are  spri^btlineas,  grace,  and  great  clear-  French  churoh  at  Hamburg,  and  afterward  the 
nees  and  nmpucity  in  their  dramatic  effects.  &vorito  court  preacher  of  tiie  late  king  of  Hoi- 
His  combimitions  are  ingenious,  if  not  profound,  land,  at  BroBsels.  In  1880  he  returned  to  Ge- 
and  his  melodies  naiioe,  and  often  tender,  al-  neva.  When  the  evangelical  society  of  Ge- 
though  rarely  pathetic  He  has  succeeded  best  neva  (bunded  thdr  theological  school,  he  was 
in  buffo  operas,  for  which  Scribe  has  ftmushed  appointed  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
him  with  admirable  librettos,  and  which  are  As  a  writer  both  on  theology  and  church  his- 
models  of  light  and  graceful  composition.  It  tory,  but  especiaDy  in  tiie  latter  departm^it, 
is  said  that  he  will  never  hear  his  operas  a  he  is  widely  known  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
second  time,  either  to  avoid  repeating  his  ideas,  ica.  His  ^pnpathies  seem  to  identify  him  more 
or,  like  a  conscientious  artist,  to  devote  himself  with  the  Protestant  churoh  in  En^and  and 
at  once  to  new  worka  Auber  is  a  member  of  America,  and  e^eoially  in  Scotiand,  than  with 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  of  the  academy  of  his  brethren  at  home.  His  published  works 
fine  arts,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1829,  and  breiUiie  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion,  united  with 
now  holds  the  office  of  director  of  the  impe-  a  strong  adherence  to  the  Protestant  £iith.  His 
rial  music  and  maiVre  ds  ehapeUs^  at  the  Tnil-  ruling  principle  of  **God  in  history,*'  he  has 
eries  by  the  appointment  of  the  Emperor  Na-  sought  especially  to  unfold  in  his  ^^Histonr  <tf 

poleonllL                 the   Reformation   of  the    16th   Century,"  a 

AUBERT  DU  BATET,  Jxiir  BAPTimn  Ak-  work  which  hss  had  an  extensive  circulation 

KiBAL,  a  French  general,  born  in  Louisiana  in  and  a  great  influence  both  in  this  country  and 

1759,  died  at  Constantinople  in  I7tt7.   He  di»-  in  Europe.    His  other  works  develop  the  same 

tinguished  himself  in  the  American  war  of  in-  general  thought,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree, 

dependence,  and,  on  being,  in  1791,  elected  to  In  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  (1866),  he  was  pre- 

the  legislative  assembly  of  France  by  the  de-  sented  with  the  freedom  ofthe  city  of  Edinburgh, 

partment  of  Isdre,  he  took  the  part  of  La  Fay-  Ph>f.  Merle  d^ Aubign6  is  a  man  of  enlai^ged  and 

ette  against  his  opponents,  and  was  conspicuous  liberal  views,  and  is  never  idle,  though  his  health 

in  his  support  of  all  measures  which  were  disqualifies  him  at  present  (1858)  for  constant 
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po^it  servioe.    He  has  accaniDkted  an  ample  became  the  first  magistrate  of  the  French 

fortune,  and  lives  joaton  the  oatskirts  of  Geaey%  metropolis.    In  1369,  by  the  order  of  the  king, 

in  a  villa  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  he  boilt  the  hastile,  as  a  bulwark  against  Ihe 

He  has  been  engaged  on  his  great  work  "History  Enslislju    Many  public  works  of  importance^ 

of  the  Reformation,''  aooording  to  his  own  de-  sack  as  sewers  and  bridges,  were  completed 

claration,  24  years.    He  is  now  at  work  on  the  under  his  administration.   He  incurred  the  ani- 

6th  volume,  and  tiiere  is  yet  a  7th  and  perhaps  moeity  of  the  university,  by  the  severe  punish- 

an  8th  to  come.  ment  he  infiicted  on  some  students,  who,  under 

AUBIGN£,  Thxodobx  Aobifpa  d',  a  French  the  cover  of  their  privileges  and  immunities, 

Protestant  soldier  and  historian,  bom  at  St.  committed  disorder.     He  was  charged  with 

Maury,  Feb.  8, 1550,  died  at  Geneva,  April  29,  the  crimes  of  impiety  and  heresy,  before  the 

16S0.    Having  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  after  a  long  trial,  was 

execution  of  some  Protestants  at  the  town  of  sentenced   to   perpetual    imprisonment     He 

Amboi'se,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  unless  he  would  probably  have  died  in  his  dungeon, 

would  abjure  his  religion.    He  escaped,  and  where  he  was  fed  on  bread  and  water,  if  in  the 

aoon  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  banning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  YI.  he  had 

of  Orleans.    When  the  siege  was  over,  he  be-  not  been  liberated  by  the  Parisian  insurgents, 

took  himself  to  Geneva,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  called  Maillotina,  who  desired  him  for  their 

but  on  hearing  that  Conde  was  about  to  show  leader.  He  seemingly  assented  to  their  proposal, 

fight  to  the  enemies  of  the  OalvinistSi  he  went  but  the  very  same  night  he  escaped  from  Paris^ 

to  join  him.    His  constant  activity  and  valor  and  returned  to  his  native  province, 

in  me  field  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  lY.,  AUBR Y,  FnAKgois,  a  member  of  the  French 

who  covered  him  with  ofiicial  distinctions ;  but  Convention,  bom  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1750, 

the  stout  partisan  frequently  gave  ofience  to  died  in  1802.    In  the  convention  he  voted  with 

the  court,  both   in  his  conversation   and  in  that  nondescript  party  called  the  Plain.    In 

bis  writings.    He  produced  Oire&,  a  tragedy,  1795  he  succeeded  Carnot  as  a  member  of  the 

abounding  in  blunt  sarcasm  directed  against  committee  of  public  safety,  and  one  of  his  first 

the  king  and  various  members  of  the  royal  acts  was  to  release  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 

famOy.    He  was  banished  from  the  court,  but  under  arrest  for  having  had  some  intercourse 

after  his  recall  he  did  not  abate  his  frankness,  with  Robespierre.    Aubry,  as  secretary  of  war, 

After  the  king's  death,  he  published  his  first  8  was  noted  only  for  his  incapacity.    Under  the 

▼olnmes  of  the  BuMre  unherteUe  of  his  time  directorial  government,  he  entered  the  coun- 

(from  1650  to  1601).    The  8d  volume  was  seized  oil  of  the  600,  and  openly  conspired  against  the 

and  burnt  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  he  fied  republic ;  so  that,  on  the  18th  Fmctidor,  he 

to  Geneva.    During  his  absence,  he  was  con-  was  condemned  to  transportation.     He  suc- 

deomed  to  death,  and  while  under  this  con-  ceeded  in  making  his  escape  from  Cayenne,  and 

demnation,  he  offered  his  hand  to  a  €tonevese  not  daring  to  return  to  France,  where  Bonaparte 

lady  of  the  name  of  Burlamaqui,  who  did  not  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  sought  a  refuge  in£ng- 

heeitate  to  accept  him  as  husband  after  he  had  land,  where  he  died. 

revealed  hia  dangerous  position  with  his  wonted  AUBRY,  Mabix  Olymfie,  better  known  as 

candor.    By  a  former  marriage  he  had  one  Oltmpb  db  Gougb,  a  French  woman  who  ao- 

eon,  Constantine,  who  became  the  father  of  the  quired  some  notoriety  in  the  beginning  of  the ' 

celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon.  revolution.    Bom  about  1765,  at  Montauban, 

AUBLET,  Jbak  Baftistb  Chbistopbb  Fnsis,  she  early  repaired  to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  mak- 

a  French  botanist^  bom  at  Salon,  in  Provence,  ing  herself  known  by  her  literary  performances, 

in  1720,  died  at  Paris,  in  1778 ;  celebrated  Handsome,  impulsive,  gifted  with  a  wonderful 

for  his  botanical  labors  in  Mauritius,  and  in  facility  for  extemporizing,  so  much  so,  that  she 

Freneh  Guiana,  where  he  added  400  plants  to  was  able  to  dictate,  like  Lojpe  de  Yega,  a  tra- 

the  lists  of  botanical  science.    His  herbarium  gedy  a  day,  her  plays  met  with  indifferent  suc- 

was  purchased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  is  now  cess.    She  then  tumed  to  politics,  and  made          v 

in  the  possession  of  the  British  museum.  herself  conspicuous.    She  published  many  pam-           \ 

AUBREY,  John,  an  English  antiquary,  bom  phlets,  and  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 

at  Eaaton  Piers,  WUtshire,  March  12, 1626,  died  female  societies  and  dubs,  where  she  frequently 

about  the  year  1700.    He  inherited  a  valuable  gave  vent  to  her  eloquence.    Governed  entirely 

estate  from  his  father,  which  he  wasted  in  law*  By  fancy  and  sentiment,  she  was  of  course  in- 

suits,  and  extravagant  expenditure,  and  was  consistent  in  politics,  being  at  one  time  a  revo- 

finally  supported  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  lutionist,  and  at  another  a  royalist.    When  king 

Hia  published  works  are  his  ^'  Miscellanies, *'  and  Louis  XYI.  was  arraigned  before  the  national 

*^The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  convention,  she  claim^  the  honor  of  being  his 

County  of  Surrey.'*    His  writings,  diiedy  in  defender.    During  the  trial,  she  published  a 

manuscript^  have  been  of  great  value  to  anti-  pamphlet,  Zm  trots  untea  au  le  salut  de  la 

quariana.  Ihinee,  for  which  she  was  tried  before  the  revo- 

AUBRIOT,  Huouxs,  a  provost  of  Paris,  in  lutionary  tribunal,  sentenced  to  death,  and  exe- 

the  14th  century,  born  at  P^on,  of  low  parent-  cuted  Nov.  6,  1798. 

age,  died  there  in  1882.     Recommended  to  AUBRY  DEMONTDIDIER,  a  French  knight, 

Oiarlea  Y^  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  soon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14ih  century,  is  known 
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for  the  eztmordmarY  nuuiner  in  which  his  nrar-  the  most  prominent  memhers  of  the  order,  and 

derer  was  disoovered  and  punished.    There  had  on  the  death  of  the  grand  master,  Des  Ursinai  he 

been  no  witness  of  his  death,  except  a  dog  wasnnanimoosly  ebcted  ashissnooessor.    The 

which  was  devotedlj  attached  to  him,  and  latter  part  of  the  16th  oentory  was  a  critical  pe- 

whioh  evinced  such  natred  toward  Ricluurd  de  riod  for  Christian  civilization.    Mohammed  II., 

Kacaire,  one  of  the  companions  in  arms  of  his  after   taking  Constantinople,  had  seized   on 

late  master,  and  porsned  him  with  snch  persist-  Greece,  Thrace,  Servia,  Moldavia,  the  islands  of             | 

ent  barkiog,  that  suspicion  was  aroused;  and,  the  Adriatic,  and  was  threatening  Italy.   Rhodes              I 

according  to  the  usage  of  the  middle  ages,  the  stood  as  an  advanced  post  for  the  protection  of 

'^judgment  of  Qod  "  was  ordered,  and  the  man  the  Christian  world.    Aubusson  had  it  strongly 

had  to  fight  the  dog.    This  singular  combat  took  fortified,  at  the  same  time  forming  an  alliance 

place  in  Paris^  in  1871.    Macaire  was  thrown  with  the  king  of  Tunis  and  the  sultan  of  £gypt. 

to  the  ground,  and  confessed  his  guilt    This  Mohammed  sent  against  Rhodes  a  fleet  of  100 

legend,  which  is  &r  from  being  weU  authenti-  sail,  carrying  an  army  of  100,000  men,  under 

oated,  IS  the  theme  of  several  ballads  and  dramas  the  command  of  the  apostate  Misach  Pakdologua. 

in  France  and  G^many.  The  Turks  came  in  sight  of  the  island  Dec.  4^ 

AUBURN,  capital  of  the  county  of  Cayuga  in  1479,  and  besan  the  siege  regularly  on  May  2d, 

K.  T.,  174  mueswestof  Albany,  Similes  west  of  1480.    AU  tibe  defensive  measures  were  con- 

Owasoo  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  intersects  the  ducted  with  energy,  prudence,  and  indomitable 

town;   pop.  in  1855,  9,470.    The  city,  though  courage.    Aubusson  was  always  the  first  against 

it  stands  on  a  somewhat  uneven  sur&ce,  is  hand-  the  enemy,  fighting  in  the  most  dangerous  places 

Bomely  built,  with  wide  streets.    It  is  the  seat  and  accomplishing  wonders.    He  received  such    . 

of  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  founded  severe  wounds  that  his  life  was  for  several  days 

in  1821,  wiUi  a  library  of  6,000  volumes.    It  despaired  of;  but  he  succeeded,  and  the  Turks 

has  8  churches,  a  fiourishing  academy,  5  public  were  obliged  to  laise  the  siege  July  27,  1480. 

free  schools,  8  banks,  and  7  newspapcor  offices.  Mohammed,  enraaed  at  the  fatal  blow  which  had 

The  Auburn  state  prison,  which  is  celebrated  been  inflicted  on  his  arms,  was  preparing  for  a 

for  its  peculiar  system  of  prison  discipline,  is  a  new  expedition,  which  he  was  to  cominand  in 

fine,  massive  stone  structure,  enclosed  by  a  wall  person,  when  he  intended  to  bring  no  less  than 

which  measures  600  feet  on  each  side  and  about  800,000  soldiers  against  Rhodes,  but  death  pre- 

80  feet  in  height  Itsoraetimeshasmore  than  600  vented  the  fulfilment  of  his  plan;  and  thence- 

oonvicts,  who  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  manu-  forth  for  years  Christian  Europe  had  nothing  to 

fiftctures,  the  proceeds  of  which  generally  are  suf-  fear  from  the  Turks.    To  this  result  Aubusson 

fioient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  contributed  no  less  by  his  skilful  diplomacy 

The  Owasco  outlet  has  abundant  power,  which  than  his  prowess.    He  was  active  in  the  in- 

18  employed  both  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  in  trignes  that  troubled  tiie  court  of  Constantino- 

manuhicturing  cotton  and  woollen  fitbrics,  car-  pie.    He  recdved  at  Rhodes  Zisim,  or  DJem, 

pets,  iron,  and  paper,  and  in  propelling  a  num-  the  brother  of  Sultan  B^jazet,  who  became  in 

ber  of  mills.  his  hands  a  powerful  instrument  of  influence  on 

AUBUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  the  Turkish  court    Zizim  was  first  transferred 

partment  of  Creuse,  celebrated  for  its  manufieu)-  to  France,  then  delivered  to  Pope  Innocent 

ture  of  carpets.    This  special  branch  of  indus-  YIII.,  who  rewarded  Aubusson  with  the  tide 

try  gave  a  great  prosperity  to  the  town  during  of  cardinal  and  the  office  of  legate  of  the  holy 

the  17th  century,  when  it  is  asserted  that  out  of  see  in  Asia.    Aubusson  was  certainly  the  most 

a  population  of  12,000  inhabitants,  upward  of  eminent   amons   the  Christian   warriors    and 

2,000  were  directiy  employed  in  the  carpet  trade,  politicians  of  nis  time.     Although  only  the 

Unhappily,  most  of  them  were  Protestants,  so  chief  of  a  military  order  and  prince  of  a  small 

that  toe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  inflict*  island,  he  was  respected  by  both  the  Christian 

ed  a  terrible  blow  on  the  city,  which  firom  that  and  Mussulman  sovereigns.    He  was  regarded, 

time  decreased  in  population  and  wealth ;  but  not  only  by  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  his 

a  reaction  seems  to  have  taken  place,  and  for  admirers  in  the  following  ages,  as  "  a  man  cho- 

the  last  25  years  Aubusson  has  materially  im-  sen  of  Gk>d  among  the  French  to  put  bounds  to 

proved.    Pop.  6,196.  the  conquests  of  the  infidels,"  and  received  the 

AUBUSSON,  PiBHBE  d\  grand  master  of  the  surname  of  ^*  shield  of  the  Christian  church."  * 

order  of  the  hospitallers,  or  knights  of  St  John  A  stem  defender  of  his  faith,  he  also  persecuted 

of  Jerusalem,  and  a  cardinal*legate  of  the  Latin  the  Jews,  whom  he  desired  to  exterminate  from 

church,  was  bom  at  Lomarohe,  France,  in  1^8,  his  island. 

died  July  15, 1608.    He  is  said  to  have  first  AUCH,  an  old  city  of  souihem  France,  de]Mrt- 

served  in  the  Hungarian  armies  against  the  mentofGers,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  a  tribn- 

Tnrks.    In  1444,  he  accompanied  the  dauphin,  nal  of  commerce,  an  imperial  college,  and  a  pri- 

afterward  Louis  XL,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  in  his  mary  normal  school ;  pop.  in  1862, 12,141.    In 

campaign  against  the  Swiss,  and  took  part  in  the  the  time  of  Casar  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 

victory  gained  over  them  near  Basel  He  next  re-  cii,  and  was  afterward  the  metropolis  of  Novem- 

paired  to  theislandof  Rhodes,  where  he  was  ad-  populania.    Auoh  has  manufactures  of  thread 

mitted  as  a  knight  in  the  order  of  St.  John.  His  and  cotton  stnfb,  and  carries  on  a  connderable 

activity,  valor,  and  energy,  soonmade  him  one  o(  trade,  particularly  in  the  brandies  of  Armag&ac 
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ATTGHMUTY.  Bobkrt,  sn  eminent  lawyer,  preoedinfl,  bom  in  New  York  in  1758,  died  in 
and  first  of  the  Amerioan  famUy  of  that  name,  Ireland,  Aug.  11, 1823.  He  gradaated  at  Oolom- 
died  April,  1750,  at  Boston.  He  was  of  Sootoh  bia  college  in  1775,  and  the  next  year  entered  the 
desoen^  the  famUy  holding  an  ancient  barony  army  under  Sir  William  Howe.  He  was  adju- 
in  llie  north  of  Scotland,  came  to  America  and  tant-general  in  the  expedition  to  Europe  in 
settled  at  Boston  early  in  the  17th  century.  He  1781.  In  1788,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
was  in  practice  about  the  year  1719,  and  was  long  patam  in  command  of  a  company  under  Lord 
remembered  by  the  anecdotes  preserved  of  his  Comwallis.  Returning  to  England  in  1808,  he 
wit  and  shrewdness.  He  also  possessed  extra-  took  command  of  the  troops  ordered  to  South 
ordinary  talents,  and  it  is  said  the  profession  in  America  in  1806,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
Massachusetts  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  high  general,  and  in  1807  carried  the  fortress  and 
character  it  has  since  maintained.  He  held  city  of  Montevideo  by  assault  In  1809,  he 
hig^  ofBces  in  Massachusetts,  and  when  inEng-  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Oamatic,  and 
land  as  agent  for  the  colony,  in  1741,  is  said  to  in  1811  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Great 
have  planned  the  expedition  to  Gime  Breton.  Britain  of  the  viduable  Dutch  colonies  of  Java 
He  published  a  pampnlet,  entitled  ^  The  Impor-  and  Batavia.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was 
tance  of  Gape  Breton  to  the  British  Nation,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  He 
s  Han  for  tiddng  the  Place/' — ^Bobxbt,  son  of  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished  mili- 
ihe  preceding,  and,  like  him,  an  eminent  law-  tary  chieftain,  and  twice  received  the  thanks  of 
yer  of  Boston.  Aithough  without  a  collegiate  parliament,  and,  after  his  return  from  South 
education,  he  was  distinguished  as  an  advocate  America,  a  service  of  plate  and  the  rank  of 
and  jury  lawyei^  among  such  contemporaries  lieutenant-generaL 

as  Otis,  Quincy,  Hawley,  &c.  In  1767  he  was  AUCKLAND.  I.  Whjiam  Edezt,  baron,  a 
appointed  judgeofthe  court  of  admiralty,  which  British  diplomatist,  born  1750,  died  18H.  In 
office  he  exercised  as  long  as  the  royal  authority  1778  Mr.  Eden  was  employed  wilii  Lord  Oar- 
iras  recognized ;  but  in  1776,  being  a  zealous  lisle  in  the  settlement  of  the  rupture  between 
tory,  he  left  the  country  and  went  to  England,  the  British  government  and  the  American  col- 
w^here  he  died.  He  was  associated  with  John  onies.  The  period  for  negotiation  had,  how- 
Adams  in  the  defence  of  Oapt.  Preston.  ever,  passed,  and  the  colonies  dedared  their  in- 

AUOHMUTY,  Samuel,  rector  of  Trinity  dependence.  He  entered  parliament  and  was 
dmrch  in  New  York,  bom  in  Boston  in  1725,  secretary  of  Ireland,  and  was  sent  to  the  court 
died  in  New  York,  March  4, 1777.  He  graduated  of  Louis  XYI.,  with  which  he  negotiated  a 
at  Harvard  college  in  1742,  and  went  to  England  commercial  treaty.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
to  study  for  holy  orders.  After  his  ordination  the  mat  revolution  of  1789  he  was  sent  to 
he  was  appointed  by  the  society  for  the  propa-  the  Netherlands  as  envoy  extraordinary,  with 
gation  of  the  Gospel  an  assistant  minister  of  instructions  to  use  all  his  abilities  to  counter- 
Trinity  church,  and  in  1764  succeeded  to  the  c&eok  the  new  political  rations  growing  out 
charge  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city.  He  re-  of  the  revolution.  For  the  manner  in  which 
mained  in  the  dij  as  the  revolution  approached,  he  discharged  these  duties  he  was  called  to  an 
although  he  had  made  arrangements  to  vimt  account  by  the  house  of  commons  on  his  re- 
England  with  the  expectation  of  being  conse-  turn.  He  wrote  ^'  Prindples  of  the  Oriminal 
crated  bishop  of  New  York,  and  in  his  minis-  Law,"  1772,  and  various  pamphlets,  among 
trations  in  the  church  continued  as  before  to  others,  ^^  State  of  the  Poor  in  England.''  IL 
read  the  prayers  for  the  kmg.  When  the  GeosaB  Edek,  baron  and  earl,  born  Aug.  1784^ 
American  army  took  possession  of  New  York  died  Jan.  1849.  In  1885,  he  was  sent  to 
in  1777,  this  was  forbidden  by  Lord  Sterling,  India  as  governor-general.  During  his  ad- 
but  the  rector  held  his  ground,  although  lus  ministration  of  this  office,  the  opium  war 
church  was  entered  by  a  company  of  soldiers,  with  China  broke  out.  It  was  during  Lord 
-with  drums  beating,  and  with  the  threat  of  Auckland's  government  also  that  the  expedi- 
pulling  him  out  of  the  pulpit.  He  then  shut  tion  against  Afghanistan  took  place,  rendered  so 
tip  the  church  and  chapels,  and  took  the  keys  disastrous  bv  the  imprudence  of  the  civil  fnnc- 
with  him  to  New  Jersey,  leaving  orders  that  tionaries  and  the  imbecility  of  the  military  com- 
the  churches  should  not  be  opened  until  the  mander.  (See  AvGHAinsTAN.)  Lord  Auckland 
liturgy  could  be  read  without  interruption.  powerMlv  supported  various  amendments  and 
New  York  being  agiun  in  the  British  possession,  reforms  m  the  details  of  the  Indian  admhi- 
he  attempted  to  return,  but  a  passage  was  de-  istration  and  the  adoption  of  a  sounder  system 
nied  him.  He  then  sought  by  a  circuitous  of  land  revenue,  the  basis  of  which  had  been 
route  to  find  his  way  bad:  on  foot,  and  sue-  lud  by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  Lord  Auck- 
ceeded  after  great  hardships,  only  to  find  his  land's  chief  personal  action  was,  however,  ex- 
church  and  parsonage  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  ercised  upon  a  system  of  native  schools,  in 
his  papers  and  the  records  of  the  church  de-  which  the  children  are  gratuitously  taught  the 
stroyecL  The  next  Sunday  he  preached  for  dements  of  modem  education,  with  a  view  to 
the  last  time  in  St.  Paul's.  The  various  trials  he  their  admission  into  higher  schools,  where  the 
had  undergone  brought  on  an  illness  which  car-  successful  pupils  are  trained  as  public  officials, 
ried  him  off  in  a  few  days.— Sa  Saicuei,  brig-  The  improved  administration  of  justice,  both 
adier-general  in  tike  Briti^  service  and  son  of  the  civil  and  criminal,  also  occupied  his  attention. 
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b  1841  he  wi8  0iiooeeded  I7  Lotd  IDenbor-  poafekaoftfaMrcrtiteinaieliaiidflQfstmtoiL 

oii|^  And   on    his  retain    wis  created  an  as  bankrupts  or  the  merabcurs  of  a  manidpu 

eari,  which  title  died  with  him.    He  waa  on-  oorporation.    The  red  flag  is  the  ordinary  sign 

married*  of  the  trade,  and  theanetioneer,  with  his  ham* 

AUCnOSr  (Lat.  mteUa^  the  act  of  increas-  mer,  his  boisterous  "going,  going,  gone,** snd 

ing),  a  pabHo  sale^  whereat  persons  openly  his  eainest  or  hnmoroos  spirals  to  toe  oompanji 

compete^  each  offer  or  bid  increaaing  npon  is  <^ten  a  veiy  origiiial  character.    No  pr^n* 

the  preTKNisonei  and  the  propertj  being  finaOy  dice  appears  to  exist  against  him  or  his  bunness 

sold  to  him  who  will  give  the  most  for  it,  the  now;  bnt  fnm  1817  to  1831  thsn  was  a 

highest  bidder.    In  Holland,  and  at  what  are  strong  anti-anction  feeling  in  this  coontry,  par- 

caued  Dntch  ancticRia  dsewhere,  this  process  is  tioolarly  in  New  York,  and  npon  the  part  of  im* 

rererwd,  the  seller  naming  s  price  b^ond  the  porters  and  jobbing  merchantai    Auctions  were 

Tslne  of  his  goods,  which  is  mdnally  lowered,  chaiged  with  fomshiog  iSscilities  for  oonoesl* 

nntii  some  one  closes  with  the  ofiBarf  the  term  ment^  smnggiing,  and  perjory,  and  with  being 

anction,  as  applied  to  soch  a  sal^  being  obri-  iiyiirioas  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  citiefl^ 

oody  A  case  cf  lucu»  a  wm  lucemo^  a  complete  and  it  was  vunly  attempted  to  induce  Ck>nsreM 

misnomer.    Bome,  so  fiur  as  is  known,  inrented  to  paasa  law,  imposing  snch  a  dnty  upon  uiem 

theanotuMi,  which  was  at  first  held  lor  the  sale  as  woold  amount  to  prohibition.    The  ano- 

of  militarT  qraila  among  the  soldiers  behind  a  tioneer  is  the  seller's  agent^  and  as  such  has  a 

spear  stock  in  the  gronnd,  whence  it  waa  called  qwdal  prooer^  in  the  goods,  a  lioi  npon  them 

aucHo  9nb  hasta  (under  the  ipearX  or  mMaUO'  or  upon  ue  porohase  money,  where  he  is 

Uo.     The  signal  of  the  spear  was  afterward  authorized  to  receive  it^  for  his  commisaion,  the 

put  np  at  aU  sorts  of  auctions,  and  the  name  was  anction  duty,  and  the  charges  of  the  sale.    If 

retained  long  after  the  signal  was  diEOsed.    At  he  exceed  his  authority,  or  reftise  to  give  tbe 

anctioiis  in  B<»ne^  for  which  the  pemuseion  of  nsme  of  his  principal,  he  lenders  himself  per- 

A  magistrate  must  alw^rs  be  had,  a  spear  sonally  liable.    In  sides  of  resl  estate  he  is 

was  fixed  in  the  forum  by  a  crier,  who  proclaim-  usually  authorised  to  receive  the  depont,  but 

ed  the  articles  to  be  sold  and  furnished  the  not  the  residue  of  the  purchase  money.    He 

company  with  a  cstalogne  npon  tablea.    Subae-  often  receives  this  depoot  as  a  sort  of  stake- 

Snently  sales  were  prodauned   by  trumpet,  holder,  to  be  paid  oyer  if  a  good  title  is  made, 

tide  were  made  by  holding  np  the  fingers.  It  is  lus  duty  to  do  his  best  to  poaeas  skill,  to 

After  the  deafch  of  Fertinax,  A.  D.  198^  the  pursue  the  regular  course  of  busmees,  and  to 

protorisn  guards  put  up  the  Roman  empire  at  comply  with  ail  legsl  instruotioiUL    The  con- 

anotioa,  which  after  a  number  of  bids  uj  Snl«  ditions  of  sale  and  the  plans  and  description  of 

pidan  and  Julian,  the  sole  competitora^  was  the  property,  particularly  if  real  estate,  should 

knocked  down  to  uie  latter  for  8,250  drachm^  be  accurately  made  known  beforehand.  Ifprint- 

about  $1,000,  toeach  soldier. — ^In  £ng]and  sales  ed  or  written,  they  control  the  oral  statements 

'^l^  the  candle^  or  ^by  the  indi  of  candle,'*  of  the  auctioneer,  for,  in  the  words  of  Lord 

which  are  still  occasionally  advertised,  derive  EUenboroo^  "men  cannot  tell  whatcontracta 


their  name  fifom  an  ancient  practice  of  measure    they  enter  mto^  if  the  oonditions  of  sale  are  to 

toe  biddings  must 
completed  by  a  candle^  the  bluest  biculer  at  the   room.**    Blight  inaccuxacies  of  description  do 


ing  the  time  within  which  toe  biddings  must  be    be  controlled  by  the  babble  of  the  auction 


moment  the  inch  burnt  out  beocNning  the  porchsr  not,  but  substantial  ones  do  avoid  the  ssle.  A 
aer.  The  minimum  price  at  which  the  owner  was  bid  at  an  auction  may  be  retracted  before  the 
willing  to  part  with  Ids  proper^  was  sometimes  hammer  is  down,  and,  in  cases  where  a  written 
put  under  a  candlestidc — '^dumb  biddings:"  entry  is  required  to  complete  the  sale,  before 
and  in  the  north  ^  England  still  occur  sales  that  is  made.  For  a  bid  is  only  sn  offer,  which 
where  the  bidders  do  not  know  each  other's  does  not  bind  either  party  until  assented  to. 
offers-— ^candlestick  Mddings."  A  curious  kind  Fraud  upon  either  side  avoids  the  sale.  The 
of  anction  used,  according  to  an  old  rep<nrter  employment  of  bidders  by  the  owner  is  or  is 
(1  Dow.  81  to  be  held  by  females,  who  did  not  illegal,  according  as  circumstances  tend  to 
not  speak  during  the  whole  sale,  but  gave  every  show  bad  or  good  Suth.  To  employ  them  in 
person  the  moment  he  bid  a  glass  of  bran^,  order  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  by  buying  in  the 
the  purchaser  being  he  who  received  the  last  inx>perty,  ia^  except  where  the  sale  is  adver- 
glass  in  a  private  room.  It  is  a  littie  snx-  tised.  as  being  "  without  reserve,"  allowable, 
prising  that  a  practice,  so  well  calculated  But  it  is  a  fraud  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
to  warm  up  competition,  should  have  become  enhancing  the  price  through  a  fictitioos  corn- 
obsolete.  In  England,  a  person  is  sometimes  petition.  On  the  other  hand  the  sale  is  void, 
appointed,  called  the  Judge  of  the  roup,  to  if  tiie  purchaser  prevails  upon  others  to  desist 
superintend  the  ssle  and  act  as  arbiter  if  from  bidding  by  appeals  to  their  sympathy  or 
disputes  arise.  In  modem  times  sales  at  puh*  folse  representations.  )Cock  auctions  live  by 
lie  auction  are  as  common  as  private  sales,  and  the  disregarding  of  these  rules.  The  only  hcna 
are  directed  in  most  cases  by  the  law,  where  fide  bid&rs  at  them  are  persons  unacquainted 
it  interposes  between  the  owner  of  proper^  with  the  ways  of  the  city,  to  whom,  therefore^ 
and^  the  purchaser — its  otjeot  being  the  pro-  articles  are  knocked  down  at  once.  A  sentence 
tectaon  of  those  who  neoesssrily  put  the  dis-  from  the  Penny  Oydc^adia  precisely  applies  to 
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ibis  oatintry,  particnlailj  to  Kew  York :  '*Iii  his  designs,  by  Desray,  to  whom  he  had  oom- 

many  large  towns,  persons  make  a  trade  of  mnnicatod  the  process. 

holding  auctions  of  inferior  and  ill-made  goods ;  AUDIENOE,  the  reception  of  an  ambassador 

harhen  are  generally  placed  by  them  at  the  by  a  sovereign,  at  court ;  also  a  conrt  eoolesias- 

door  inviting  strangers  to  enter,  and  puffen  are  tic  in  England,  held  by  the  archbishop  in  per- 

always  employed  who  bid  more  for  tne  articles  son. — ^Attdienoia,  is  tiie  title  of  the  Spanidi 

than  they  are  worth,  and  thus  entice  the  an*  tiibanalsof Jastioe. 

wary.    Ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  AUDIFFREDY,  Trbsbss,  a  native  of  Cay- 

pnt  a  stop  to  these  practices.^'  enne,  in  Gniana,  who  preserved  General  Piche- 

AUDE,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  gm,  and  other  Frenchmen  exiled  to  that  conn- 
capital,  Carcassonne,  bordered  on  the  £.  by  tiie  try.  from  starvation. 

Mediterranean,  area,  2,840  square  miles.  It  is  AUDITOR,  a  fonctionary  appointed  to  revise 
subject  to  violent  gales,  the  surface  mountidn-  the  financial  statements  of  parties  accountable 
ous  and  hillv,  the  soil  generally  productive,  either  to  states.  Joint-stock  companies,  or  to 
The  canal  of  Languedoc  intersecta  Aude  from  wealthy  mrivate  individuals. 
W.  to  K,  and  the  canal  of  Bobine,  or  NarbonncL  AUDIUS,  or  Ain>2EU8  (Syrian  Udo),  the  foun- 
crosses  the  east  portion  from  N.  to  8.  Gom  ana  der  of  a  religious  sect  called  Audians,  which  ad- 
wine  are  abundant,  and  are  exported.  The  vocated  the  anthropomorphistio  doctrine,  and 
Aude,  the  Lers,  the  Berre,  the  Oroieu,  the  Or-  was  established  under  rather  interesting  circum- 
biel,  and  Oesse  rivers,  traverse  this  department,  stances.  Audius,  bom  at  the  end  of  tibe  8d 
It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Oar-  century,  and  died  in  870,  was  a  Mesopotamian, 
cassonne,  Oastolnaudary,  limoux,  and  Narbonne,  of  singular  purity  and  severity  of  character, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  paper.  He  became  ais^usted  with  the  Syrian  clergy, 
and  iron  ware^  brandy  distilleries,  salt  works,  and  on  expressmg  his  opinion  witii  more  firm- 
and  earthenware.    Pop.  in  1852,  289,747.  ness  than  discretion,  he  was  excommunicated ; 

AUDEBEBT,  Jean  6aptistb,  a  French  paint-  when  a  considerable  number  of  sympathizers 
er  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Bochefort,  in  France,  gathered  around  him  and  constituted  them- 
In  1759,  died  in  1800.  He  studied  painting  In  selves  into  a  church.  But  this  sect  could  not 
Paris,  and  eventuaUy  became  distinguished  for  long  withstand  the  persecutions  to  which  it  was 
his  miniatures.  In  1789,  having  made  the  ao-  exposed,  and  died  ahnost  at  Ae  same  time  as  ita 
quaintance  of  Gigot  d^Orex,  a  man  of  wealth  founder,  yrho  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  lifb 
and  some  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  who  pos-  In  exile  in  Scythia,  where  he  converted  many 
aessed  a  fine  collection,  he  was  employed  by  pagans  to  Ohristianity  by  the  force  of  his  toach- 
him  to  paint  some  of  his  rarest  specimens.  This  ings,  and  the  moral  beauty  of  his  ascetic  Hfe. 
occupation  revealed  a  new  talent  in  the  artist,  AUDLAK,  an  ancient  and  influential  fhmi- 
and  a  tasto  fof  natural  history,  which  soon  ly,  originating  in  Alsatia,  where,  in  1274,  they 
ripened  into  an  absorbing  passion.  A  journey  were  invested  with  the  fief  of  the  town  and  do- 
through  England  and  Holland  ftnnished  mate-  main  of  Audlan.  In  the  time  of  OonnKl  III. . 
rials  for  a  number  of  designs,  which  appeared  Heiocank  Pxtkb  voir  Aitblah  dlstanguished 
shortiy  afterward  in  Olivier's  BisMre  as$  in-  himself  by  his  publication  in  1460  of  De  Impd" 
9eetn^  and  astonished  naturalista  by  their  cor-  rio  Bomana-Germanieo^  which  was  the  first  at- 
rectneas  of  form  and  color.  The  artist  next  tempt  in  Germany  to  establish  the  principles  of 
undertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  illus-  political  lurispradenoe. — GsoBa  vok  Audlan, 
trated  works  on  natural  history,  on  a  most  ex-  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  was  provost  of 
tended  scale,  which  unfortunately  he  did  not  the  cathedral,  the  first  rector  of  the  newly  found- 
live  to  complete.  The  first  of  these  was  the  ed  university  of  Basel,  and  exerted  considerable 
SUMre  natureUe  de$  Hnges^  des  mahii,  et  de$  influence  on  the  councils  of  Oonstance  and  Basel. 
ffoUopithS^^ues  (Paris,  1800),  containing  16  col-  There  are  at  present  4  fiimilies  of  Andlans,  2  of 
ored  plat^  and  showing  an  equal  facility  in  the  barons  and  2  of  counts.  The  Junior  branch  of  the 
author,  as  aesigner,  engraver,  and  writer.  The  barons  and  the  elder  branch  of  the  counts  reside 
splendor  of  his  coloring  had  never  been  equalled,  in  France.  The  head  of  the  latter  branch  is 
and  by  certain  ingenious  processes,  such  as  the  Oount  Felix.  The  2  other  branches  remde  in 
application  of  gold  leaf,  variously  tinted,  he  was  Baden  and  Switzerland, 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  most  gorgeous  plumage  AUDLET,  Thomas  (Lord  Audley  ofWaldenX 
at  birds  and  insects,  as  near  to  perfection  as  pos-  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
rible.  His  substitution  of  oils  for  water-colors,  rv  YHI..  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
18  also  considered  a  great  improvement  in  the  Earl's  Oolne,  in  Essex ;  he  died  at  his  London 
art  of  animal  illustration.  His  next  work,  residence  in  1544.  Little  is  known  concerning 
Histoire  dm  eoUMSj  dei  tnaeafas-fnoueheB,  des  his  origin  or  his  early  lifb.  In  the  year  1626  ho 
jaeaman^  4t  dm  piroinerop$  (Paris,  1802),  is  still  became  antumn-reader  in  the  Inner  temple.  In 
r^parded  as  the  most  perfect  work  on  the  sub-  1629  he  was  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
Ject  ever  published.  He  then  conmienced  a  mons  in  that  long  parliament  which  broke  up 
aeriesof  works  on  birds,  Jfcimmi/tffa,  and  man,  the  smaller  religious  houses  throughout  the 
bat  died  while  engaged  on  the  first  of  them,  kingdom.  He  held  successively  the  offices  of 
the  ffutoire  det  grimpereaux  et  des  omaux  de  attorney  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  king's 
paradiB^  which  was  fortunately  completed  from  sergeant.    In  1682  he  was  knighted,  and  sue- 
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oeeded  Sir  Thomas  More  as  keeper  of  the  great  the  Gobelins,  and  left  a  number  of  fine  works 

seal,  and  on  Jan.  26, 1688,  beoame  lord  onan-  of  art,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  his  en- 

oellor  of  England,  which  office  be  retained  until  graying  of  the  Enletemmi  deg  Sdbinet,  after 

his  decease.    Audley  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Poussin. — Gibabd,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1640,  died 

Thomas  More,  and  was  speaker  of  the  black  at  Paris  in  1708,  studied  8  years  at  Rome  under 

parliament.    He  showed  himself  at  all  times  the  Oarlo  Maratti,  and  who,  at  this  early  stage  of 

ready  and  unscrupulous  tool  of  Henry  Y HI.,  in  his  life,  acquired  fame,  even  in  Rome,  by  his  en- 

enforoing  the  arbitrarr  edicts  of  that  monai^ch.  ffraving  of  a  portrdt  of  Pope  Clement  Ia.    GoI- 

and  was  richly  rewarded  in  the  distribution  of  bert  invited  him  to  Paris,  where  he  engraved 

the  church  lands.    The  priorr  of  the  canons  of  for  the  king  the  best  pictures  of  Le  Brun.    He 

the  Holy  Trinity,  usually  called  Ohrist  church,  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  proportions 

in  London,  with  all  the  real  estate  of  the  estab-  of  the  human  figure,  published  in  folio,  with  27 

liahment,  and  the  great  abbey  of  Walden  in  £s-  plates  of  ancient  statues.  He  is  to  this  day  looked 

sex,  fell  to  his  share.   The  former  he  altered  into  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  historical  engravers 

a  town  residence  for  himselfl    In  1688  he  was    that  ever  existed. 

craated  Baron  Audley  of  Walden,  and  made  a  AUDRT  D£  PUYRAVEAU,  Pqbbb  Fkan- 
knigfat  of  the  garter  in  1540.  He  left  no  son,  gois,  a  French  politician,  bom  in  1778  and  elect- 
and  the  barony,  consequently,  became  extinct  ed  to  the  chamoer  of  representatives  in  1822,  as 
He  was  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  reported,  member  for  Bochefort.  He  took  an  active  and 
the  founder  of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge,  prominent  part  in  the  Joly  revolution.  Bot 
but  in  1542  he  gave  certain  lands  toward  the  after  having  helped  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne 
support  of  the  institution,  then  known  as  Buck-  he  soon  be^me  a  violent  opponent  of  his  gov- 
ingham  college,  which  was  thereupon  inoorpo-  emment  and  an  advocate  or  the  repnblican  par- 
rated  under  &e  name  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  ty.    Pecuniary  difficulties  also  involved  him  in 

AUDOUIN,  Jbak  Yiotob,  a  French  entomol-  troubles.  In  1885  he  brou^t  upon  himself  an 
ogist  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1797,  died  indictment  for  sedition  by  an  impmdent  letter 
in  1841.  In  1824  he  estebliahed.  in  conjunction  to  the  prisoners  of  April,  and  was  condemned 
with  Messrs.  Dumas  and  Adolphe  Brongniarti  to  1  month^s  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
the  AnnaU9  de$  aeienea  natureUeg.  His  early  200  francs.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  con- 
papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  iruectOf  and  es-  stituent  assembly  by  the  department  of  Oba- 
pecially  those  on  the  anneUdOy  attracted  the  at-  rente-Inf^^rieure,  and,  on  May  4,  made  president 
tention  of  Cuvier,  Gheoffiroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  La-  of  that  body.  Since  the  reestablishment  of  the 
treille,  and  led  to  an  intimate  relation  with  these  empire  he  has  lived  in  retirement 
dlBtioffuishedmen.  In  1826  he  became  connected  AUDUBON,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.part  of 
with  Milne  Edwards  in  investigations  in  refer-  Iowa,  named  in  honor  of  Audubon  the  omitho- 
ence  to  the  oruMtaeea  and  anndtaa.  In  the  same  lo^^t :  area,  680  square  miles ;  pop.  in  1856, 
year  he  became  assistant  to  De  Lamarck  and  288.  It  is  crossed  by  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri 
Latreille  in  the  Jardin  dei  planta^  and  on  the  AUDUBON,  John  Jambs,  the  most  distin- 
death  of  the  latter  he  was  appointed  professor  guished  of  American  ornithologists,  bom  May 
of  entomology  in  the  museuifl  attached  to  that  4, 1780,  on  a  plantetion  in  Louisiana,  died  in 
institution.  In  1882  he  was  one  of  the  found-  the  city  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1851.  His 
ers,  and  for  many  subsequent  years  the  presi-  father,  who  had  been  an  admiral  in  the  French 
dent  of  the  entomological  society  of  France,  navy,  was  a  man  of  some  cultivation,  and  en- 
While  visiting  the  nortti  of  Franoe  in  the  sum-  couraged  his  young  love  for  nature  and  art 
mer  of  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Even  as  a  child,  he  manifested  the  strongest 
habits  of  the  insects  which  iigure  the  olive  plan-  disposition  for  the  study  of  birds ;  he  possessed 
totions,  he  exposed  himself  to  wet  and  cold,  hiznself  of  many  feathered  favorites ;  and  when 
which  brought  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  of  an^  one  of  them  died,  he  was  inconsolably 
which  he  died.  gneved  because  he  did  not  possess  ^e  means 

AUDRAIN,  a  county  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  of  reproducing  its  brilliant  plumage  and  beau- 
Missouri  ;  area,  680  square  miles ;  surface  level  tifbl  form.  He  began  of  his  own  will  to  draw 
or  undulating ;  soU  generally  fertile,  and  su-  the  birds,  and  disclosing  considerabte  talent  as 
perior  for  graadng ;  capital,  Mexico ;  pop.  in  a  draughtsman,  he  was  taken  to  France  to  be 
1866,  6,180,  of  whom  6,188  were  free  and  942  educated.  Placed  in  the  studio  of  the  celebrat- 
slaves.  In  1860,  this  county  produced  286,-  ed  painter  David,  he  neglected  the  higher  de- 
186  bushels  of  com,  11,448  of  wheats  76,022  partments  of  art^  in  his  earnest  love  of  that 
of  oats,  1,092  tons  of  hay,  144,880  pounds  of  peculiar  branch  of  it,  in  which  he  afterward 
tobacco,  and  61,044  of  butter.  It  contained  18  became  so  skilfol.  He  was  17  years  old  when 
churches,  and  460  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  having 

AUDRAN,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  become  possessed  of  a  fine  farm  on  the  banks 

of  French  engravers,  all  descendioff  from  Louis  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Pennsylvania,  he  wss 

Audran,  an   officer  of  the  wolf-hunt  under  married  there  to  an  estimable  lady,  capable  of 

Henry  IV.,  whose  son  Claude,  bom  in  1692,  sharing  in  his  enthusiasm  as  a  naturalist.    The 

died  in  1677,  settled  at  Lyons  and  became  leisure  of  rural  life  idlowed  him  abundant  op- 

profeaeor  of  engraving  at  the  Lyons  academy,  portunities  for  prosecuting   his  predominant 

Jbak,  bom  1667,  died  1766,  had  his  studio  m  taste.     '*My  rambles,^'  he  says,  **conunenoed 
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with  the  break  of  daj.  and  to  retnm  vet  with  lioation  of  the  resnlts  of  his  labon ;  and,  h& 
dew  aiid  bearing  a  feathered  prize  was  the  the  same  interest,  sailed  for  England  in  1826. 
highest  enjoyment  of  mj  life.'*  He  was  then  He  was  everywhere  received  by  learned  sode- 
also  connected  with  some  commercial  specula-  ties  and  scientific  men  with  the  utmost  cordi« 
tions,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  prospered,  ality  and  enthusiasm.  Amonff  his  warmest 
His  researches  into  the  habits  of  birds,  and  his  admirers  in  Great  Britain  were  Jeffrey,  Wilson, 
drawings  of  them,  absorbed  his  attention,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  in  Paris,  Onvier, 
Some  of  these  drawings,  it  may  be  said  for  the  Geoffi*oy  St.  Hilaire,  and  Humboldt.  It  was 
encouragement  of  youthM  genius,  when  they  honorable  to  the  zeal  and  appreciation  of  the 
were  afterward  shown  to  Lawsou,  who  en-  foreign  public  that  of  the  170  subscribers  at 
graved  designs  for  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  omi-  $1,000  each,  to  his  splendid  volume,  the 
tibologist,  were  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  "•  Birds  of  America,"  nearly  one-half  came 
burin.  He  had  too  much  confidence  in  himseliL  from  England  and  France.  This  volume  was 
however,  when  this  occurred,  to  be  dispirited  issued  in  numbers,  containing  5  plates  each, 
by  the  repulse,  and  he  continued  his  labors  everyobject  being  of  the  size  of  lire.  By  Nov. 
with  as  much  animation  and  eagerness  as  before.  11, 1828,  eleven  numbers  of  the  wor]%  had  af^ 
A  more  severe  trial  befel  him,  when,  after  hav-  peared,  with  nearly  100  plates.  In  1829  he 
ing  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  the  most  care-  returned  to  the  United  States,  to  explore  anew 
fnUy  executed  designs,  he  discovered  that  the  the  woods  of  tiie  continent.  Roaming  at  will 
whole  of  them  had  been  destroyed  by  the  mice,  from  the  coasts  of  Salvador  to  the  everglades 
which  had  eaten  into  the  box  where  they  were  of  Florida,  he  gathered  materials  for  a  new 
kept.  He  was  compelled  to  fill  his  portfolios  work,  which  he  aptly  termed  his  ^'  Omitholog- 
anew,  but  his  love  of  the  woods  and  fields  was  ical  Biographies.''  In  1882  he  made  another 
too  genuine  and  ardent  ever  to  allow  him  to  visit  to  England,  where  in  the  course  of  2  yean 
pine  over  the  fatal  incidents  or  to  sink  into  any  the  second  volume  of  the  ^  Birds  of  America** 
morbid  feeling  of  despondency.  He  worked  was  published,  and  a  second  volume  also  of 
at  his  vocation  because  he  liked  it,  because  it  the  '*  Ornithological  Biographies."  An  enter- 
was  the  breath  of  his  life,  and  it  was  this  im-  taining  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
pulse,  not  a  vain  love  of  fame,  which  laid  the  his  several  magnificent  folios  were  issued  is  to 
foundation  for  that  immortal  work,  the  ^  Birds  be  found  in  the  various  prefaces.  The  lanrer 
of  America."  After  10  years  residence  in  work  embraced  4  volumes  of  ensravings  and  6 
Pennsylvania^  he  removed  to  Henderson,  in  of  letter-press  illustrations ;  and  to  get  these 
Kentucky,  where  he  again  embarked  in  trade,  through  the  press,  was  an  exacting  and  pro- 
but  not  to  the  detriment  of  his  more  genial  tracted  task.  In  1888,  having  returned  fbr  the 
studies.  At  the  time  he  went  to  the  West,  the  last  time  to  this  country,  he  established  himself 
entire  region,  which  is  now  covered  with  innu-  in  a  beautiful  residence,  IGnnie's-land,  on  the 
merable  cities  and  villages,  was  quite  unsettled,  t>aiLks  of  the  Hudson,'  near  the  city  of  New 
and  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  get  to  his  des-  York,  where  he  commenced  a  new  edition  of 
tination,  to  float  his  fiunily  and  goods  down  the  the  ^  Birds  of  America,"  in  imperial  octavo. 
Ohio  river  in  a  small  canoe,  which  he  purchased  This  was  flni^ed  in  7  volumes  in  1844.  It 
for  the  purpose.  In  1810  he  made  the  ao-  was  during  this  interval  that  Audubon  exhibifr- 
quaintance  of  the  Scotch  ornithologist,  Wilson,  ed  in  the  hall  of  the  New  York  lyceum  of 
who  was  then  prosecuting  his  own  researches  natural  history,  a  collection  of  his  original 
in  the  American  wilderness.  The  tradition  drawings — one  of  the  most  extraordinanr  col- 
mns  that  Wilson  and  Audubon  met  by  acd-  lections,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  exhibited.  It 
dent,  when  the  former,  displaying  some  of  the  contained  several  thousand  specimens  of  birds 
trophies  of  his  own  pencil,  was  utterly  aston-  and  animals — all  of  which  had  been  gathered 
ished  to  find  in  a  mere  badkwoodsman  of  Amer-  by  his  own  hand— aU  drawn  as  large  as  life  by 
ica,  living  almost  beyond  the  skirts  of  dviliza-  his  own  hand — and  all  represented  in  their 
tion,  a  man,  whose  scientific  ardor  equalled,  natural  habitats  or  localities.  A  contemporary 
and  whose  sketches  surpassed  his  own.  To-  critic  says  that  it  *'  opened  to  the  spectator  au 
gether  they  made  many  a  wild  tramp  through  the  forests  of  America,  filled  with  all  their 
the  rough  cane-brakes  ot  Kentucky,  and  into  many-colored  inhabitants."  As  works  of  art 
the  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  tiie  remoter  they  were  astonishing  productions,  but  they 
territories.  The  next  year  Audubon  visited  were  no  less  astonishing  as  evidences  of  the 
the  bayous  of  Florida,  gathering  by  his  rifie  indefatigable  zeid  and  energy  of  the  man  whose 
and  pencil  the  subjects  of  what  was  destined  to  single  ^orts  had  amassed  uie  vast  and  varied 
be  his  great  work.  Indeed,  scarcely  a  year  museum.  But  Audubon  had  not  merely  gath- 
passed,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  without  wit-  ered  these  objects  and  painted  them ;  he  had 
nessing  some  new  expedition  undertaken,  and  laboriously  described  them,  scientifically  and 
some  new  treasure  acquired.  From  the  great  popularly, — and  had  woven  into  those  descrip- 
lakes  of  the  north,  to  the  wildest  solitudes  of  tions  innumerable  passages  of  the  most  exciting 
&e  western  prairies,  there  were  few  accessible  personal  adventure.  Yet^  after  such  prodigious 
spots  which  escaped  his  restless  wanderings,  excursions  and  such  incessant  labors  for  the 
In  the  year  1824  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  press— enough  to  have  satisfied  the  ambition 
New  York,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  pub-  and  exhausted  the  energies  of  any  manr— his 
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maMed  aidor  for  knowkdge  toned  «t  onoe  ItngiuigQi.  He  had  previously  written  OekU- 
into  a  Dew  directioa.  He  projected  a  work  on  d^  Biirger^  Bueh  fur  dmkendm  MiUekkmd 
the  ^^  Qnadrnpeda  of  America,^^  on  the  same  (Oituens  of  Onltivated  Minds,  a  Book  foa 
imperial  soale  with  that  on  the  birds.  Forthia  thooghtM  People  of  the  middle  Classes)  ;  Dai 
purpose  he  began,  in  company  with  his  80dS|  Judenthum  und  die  neueUe  LUeratur  (The 
Victor  Oifibrd  and  John  Woodhonse, — who  Jews  and  Modem  literature^;  JHehUr  nmd 
both  inherited  mnoh  of  his  talents  as  an  art-  Kat^moMi  (Poet  and  Merchant)^  and  Bpi- 
ist,  as  well  as  a  natoralist, — the  same  wide  fMUKk  a  biography  with  translations.  Next  to 
and  unwearied  wanderings  which  had  marked  the  Dlack  Forest  Tales,  his  moat  pc^nlar  pnbli- 
his  previous  pursnits.  But  the  approach  of  old  cation  is  an  almanac  published  by  mm  in  1845, 
age — and  he  was  now  nearly  70 — ^induced  his  and  called  the  GeoaUenmann  (the  God&theiX 
fnends  to  dissuade  him  from  the  more  toil-  whidL  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Frana- 
some  and  dangerous  expeditions  whidx  he  lin^s  Poor  Richard's  almanac,  treats  all  the 
thought  neoessaiy  to  complete  this  scheme,  great  and  small  events  of  the  day  in  aoeh  a 
A  great  deal  of  the  labor  in  respect  to  the  naive  and  colloquial  manner,  as  to  attract 
writing  was  performed  for  him  by  his  exceDent  the  lowest^  and  at  the  same  time  with  sndi 
friend,  IJr.  Baohman,  of  Charlerton,  8.  0.,  and  vivadty  and  humor  as  to  command  the  aUen- 
he  was  largely  assisted  in  the  other  departments  tion  of  the  loftiest  minds.  He  is  the  au^or 
by  his  sons,-— vet  before  the  grand  work  was  of  a  novel  Die  IVau  Prqfemfrin  (Mrs.  Profes- 
accompUshed,  his  powers  b^gsn  to  relax.  He  sorX  a  ooHectaon  of  tales ;  Deuteeha  Ah&nde 
was  taken  ill,  and  sank  to  rest  sently,  says  one  (Qerman  evenings),  traveling  and  political 
who  was  present^  as  a  child  siiu»  to  sweety  re-  sketches ;  TageSueh  ave  Wian  iten  LaUmr 
freshing  sleep.  He  was  buried  in  Trinity  cem-  h%M  m^  WindieehgrdU  (Diaiy  written  at 
etery,  adjoining  Ida  latest  residence,  where  a  Vienna,  beginning  with  the  <»binet  of  La- 
monument,  rearod  by  the  gratitude  and  admira-  tour,  and  ending  with  that  ci  WindiadhgrfttzX 
tion  of  his  countrymeD,  ouoht  to  mark  his  final  and  a  tragedy  published  in  1850,  Andrea$ 
resting-place.  Audubon's  chief  daims  to  the  re-  Eo/er,  The  Vienna  Diary  has  received  the 
memlmmce  of  posterity  will  rest  upon  his  une-  compliment  ci  a  transktion  into  English.  His 
quailed  achievements  as  a  practical  naturalist ;  last  work,  the  Bac^rjkmle^  which  is  like  his  Blaok 
but  he  deserves  a  high  place  in  literature,  also^  Forest  Tales^  full  of  his  characteristic  humor  and 
for  the  brilliant  ^s(3ea  of  personal  experience  simplicity,  was  brought  out  at  Stuttgart  in  the 
wbidh  enliven  his  letter-press  illustrations.  As  a  be^ning  of  185T.  Since  1845,  he  has  resided 
man,  he  was  in  eveir  way  worthy  the  uniform  at  Weimar,  Leipeic,  Breslan,  and  Dresden.  He 
love  and  respect  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  is  a  person  of  fine  appearance,  and  angular 
those  who  knew  him.  In  person  he  was  tali  sweetness  of  dispoation,  with  uncommon  social 
and  slender,  but  sinewy  and  vigorous ;  the  ex-  and  conversational  powers, 
pression  of  his  feic^  was  ever  animated  and  AUERBAGH,  Ubinbioh,  bom  1482,  died 
winning ;  his  manners  were  extremely  genUe ;  1542,  medical  professor  and  senator  in  Leipsio 
and  hlB  conversation  ftill  of  life  and  piquancy,  at  the  tame  of  George  the  bearded,  duke  of 
He  spoke  always  with  a  dight  Frendi  accent|  Saxony.  His  real  name  was  Stromer,  but  he 
acquired  in  his  youth,  but  his  mastery  of  his  adopted  the  name  of  his  native  town,  Auerbacb, 
native  tongue  was  otherwise  quite  perfect  In  in  Bavaria,  and  built,  in  1530,  a  large  bmlding 
his  written  style,  he  was  occasionally  too  dif-  on  the  Grimma-street  of  Leineic  Auerbach 
ftase  and  ambitious^  but  he  is  never  obscure^  was  a  friend  of  Luther,  and  when  the  disoos- 
never  affected,  and  never  dnlL  An  antobiog-  dons  between  Luther  and  £ck  took  place  at 
n^hy  of  this  eminent  and  original  man,  prom-  Leipsic,  he  offered  to  Luther  the  use  of  his 
Ised  shortly  after  his  death,  has  not  vet  made  house  and  tables.  Luther  drank  there,  and 
its  i^pearance ;  and  until  it  does,  the  world  according  to  popular  tradition,  Dr.  Faust  rode 
win  not  be  able  to  appreciate  all  the  difficulties,  out  of  the  cellar  of  the  house  upon  a  barrel,  an 
the  dangers,  and  the  disappointments^  wfaidi  event  illustrated  by  a  painting  which  stiH 
pursued  his  life  of  solitary  yet  heroic  imd  use-  decorates  the  walls  of  the  cellar,  called  Auef" 
nil  endeavor.  Mr.  Audubon  was  a  fellow  of  haehe  KeUer^  to  this  day,  from  the  adopted 
the  Tiinnaftan  and  aoologioal  sodeties  of  Ixmdon,  name  of  the  builder.  The  scenes  which  sre 
of  the  natural  \Maej  society  of  Paris,  of  tiie  supposed  to  have  been  enacted  by  Faust  in  this 
Wemerian  sodefy  of  Edinbui^gfa,  of  the  lyceum  cellar,  are  graphically  deecril>ed  by  Goethe  in  his 
of  natural  history  at  New  York, — and  an  Fa%t9%  but  Ihey  may  even  to  this  day  be  red- 
honorary  member  of  the  sodety  of  natural  ised  on  ih»  spot,  by  ai^  person  who  vidtB  the 
history  at  Manchester,  of  the  royal  Scottish  odlar  in  the  evening.  The  place  is  veiy  much 
academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architeo-  like  one  of  the  New  York  or  Philaddphialager- 
ture,  and  of  many  other  scientific  bodies  of  bier  saloon^  with  men  dnging,  drinking^  and 
less  note.  smoking.  £q[>edally  during  the  fjEtir  is  the  place 
AUEBBAOH,  Bkbthou>,  a  contemporaneous  interesting,  when  the  townspeople  loin  the  stu- 
German  author,  born  Feb.  28, 1812,  of  Jewish  dents  in  the  ambition  to  mamtain  the  idly 

{rarents  at  Nordstetten,  has  made  a  mark  in  and  rather  diabolical  reputati<m  of  Aumaehi 

iterature  by  his  *'  Black  Forest  Village  Tdes,*'    KeO^.    

which  have  been  translated  into  several  fordgn  AUEBSFEBG, Ahtov AiJDua]>iBYOB^oount» 
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a  Qerman  poet,  whose  11001  <i0|>2iMM  is  Anasta-  Bentlffir  (1718X  for  260  Dntoh  florins.    It  con* 

siasGraiif  bom  April  11, 1806,atL8ibaoh,inthe  tains  the  episUes  of  StPaol^both  in  Greek  and 

Anstfian  dnbhy  of  Oamiola,  has  acquired  oon-  Lttbin,  ezoept  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

eiderable  literary  fame  by  his  Sbanergdnge  eineB  is  in  the  Latin  only,  and  the  first  two  chapters 

Wiener  Foetei^  published  at  Hamborg  in  1881.  of  Romans  snd  the  first  8  verses  of  the  third 

Several  previons   pablications,  although   not  chapter  are  lacking  in  both  versions.     The 

withoat  great  ment,  have  not  produwd  the  Greek  version  is  written  in  capitals,  Ihe  Latin 

same  powerfol  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  in  Anglo-Saxon    duu^oters,    a   circumstanoe 

Borne  of  his  later  productions,  especially  the  which,   in  the  opinion  of  palnograptusts,  as- 

Sohutt  (Leipsic,  1885),  and  his  Gedichts  (Leip-  signs  this  MS.  to  western  Europe,  and  to  a 

sic,  18d7)f  are  also  worthy  of  much  attention,  period  somewhere  between  the  7th  and  12th 

He  belongs  to  the  Heine  stamp  of  poets.    He  centuries. 

has  not  the  remarkable  imagmative  develop-  AUGEAS^  a  king  of  Elis,  who  possessed  a 

mentof  Heine,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  great  number  of  oxen.    One  of  the  labors  which 

free  firom  the  reckless  cjmidsm  which  stamps  Eurystheus  imposed  upon  Hercules  was  to -dean 

the  productions  of  that  writer.  the  stables  of  this  potentate  in  one  day.    The 

AUERSTADT,  a  viUiue  of  Thuriuffia,  in  hero  was  to  receive  a  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  if 

upper  Saxonv,  22  miles  N.  E.  from  Errnrt^  on  he  should  perform  his  task.    He  succeeded  in 

the  road  to  Leipsic,  flunous  for  Davoust^s  great  accomplishing  it  by  conducting  the  rivers  Al» 

victory  over  the  Prusrian  arm  v,  under  the  king  pheus  and  Feneus  through  the  stables.    But 

and  the   duke  of  Brunswick,  the  latter  of  when  he  demanded  the  stipulated  reward,  An- 

whom  died  on  the  field,  gained  on  the  same  geas  reftised  to  give  it  to  him,  whereon  Herou- 

day  with  the  battle  of  Jena,  Oct  14,  1806.  les  slew  him  and  all  his  sons  save  Phyleus, 

Davoust,  with  85,000  men,  beat  50,000.  whom  he  made  king  in  the  room  of  his  fkther. 

AUERSWALD,  Hasb  Adolf  Evduass  von,  AUGER,  a  twisted  instrument  to  make  large 

a  Prussian  nu^or-general,  bom  Oct  19, 1792,  holes  in  wood.    See  Bobino  Tools.— Auoas 

killed  by  the  mob  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  18, 1848.  Ulkoib.    To  the  end  of  a  rod  of  iron,  of  the 

In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  proper  length,  a  piece  of  steel  is  welded  and 

French  wan^  and  also  ei\)oyed  a  high  repu-  forged  in  the  shi^  to  form  the  lip  or  outtinff 

tation  for  his  scientific  attainment^  and  nis  edge  of  the  auger.    The  rod  is  then  heated 

liberal  political  sentiments.    In  1848.  he  was  and  twisted,    by  means  d  a  hammer   and 

elected  as  delegate  for  Lithuania  and  western  swedges,  into  forms  appropriate  for  the  kind  of 

Prussia,  and  as  representative  of  Neisse,  in  anger  wanted.    This  part  of  the  work  does  not 

the   Frankfort   parliament^    where    he  prin-  require  exactness  as  it  formerly  did,  and  is 

eipiilly  devoted  himself  to  military  affiurs,  in  easily  performed.    The  roughly-twisted  auger 

which  he  advocated  a  more  popular  organiza-  is  heated  again,  and  placed  in  a  machine,  In- 

tton  of  the  army.    During  the  Schleswig-Hol-  vented  by  Sandford  and  Smith,  where  the  twist 

atein  excitement,  after  the  news  became  known  is  made  regular,  and  the  auger  straightened, 

that  the  truce  of  Mafande  had  been  ratified  by  the  This  machine  consists  of  a  solid  horizontal  plate 

national  assembly,  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  cast  iron,  over  which  a  similar  plate  is  made 

of  Frankfort,  and  Auerswald,  who  happened  to  to  slide  backward  and  forward  between  proper 

pass  by  in  company  with  Prince  FeUx  Lichnow-  guides  by  means  ci  a  pinion  and  rack.    The 

aky,  was  mobbed  bvtiie  people,  drsffsddi  out  from  distance  between  the  plates  and  their  angle  is 

the  house  where  he  sought  a  reftige,  shot^  and  regulated  according  to  the  sise  and  taper  of  the 

killed  almost  on  the  spot  The  rage  of  the  people  auger.    What  constitutes  the  novelty  of  this 

was,  however,  principally  directed  against  lich-  miuddne  is  that  to  each  of  the  plates  are  secured 

now8ky,whohadmanyenemies,andwhoalsolost  two  steel  rods,  called  whales,  running  parallel 

his  life  on  this  occasion.    Auerswald  perished,  to  each  other  across  the  plates,  at  an  angle 

rather  because  he  was  in  company  with  the  ob-  of  about  80  degrees  with  the  line  of  motion. 

Jeot  of  their  hatred.  Prince  Lichnowsky,  than  Hie  auger  is  placed  between  the  plates  nearly 

fronianyjpersonal  ill-leding  toward  biwu^^^f  at  right  angle  with  the  whales,  the  extremities 

AUFFENBERG,  Joseph  vov,  baron,  a  Ger-  of  wxddi  are  made  to  enter  between  the  two 

man  dramatist,  bom  at  Freiburg  in  1798,  died  first  twists  of  the  anger.    The  upper  plate  is 

in  1857.    In  1889  he  was  appointed  count-mar-  then  made  to  slide,  and  the  auger  is  rolled  b^ 

ahal  to  the  grand  duke  of  fiaden.    He  wrote  a  tween  them,  and  uie  twist  is  finished  by  Um 

great  number  of  plays,  of  which  only  one,  whales.    The  whales  are  more  or  less  inclined 

Xauii  XL  t»  Perorm^  obtained  much  success,  according  to  the  pitch  dedred  for  the  augers : 

AUGEAK  OODEX,  an  imperfect  MS.  of  a  they  are  made  tapering  for  making  tapered 

portion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  augers,  and  they  are  curved  on  the  plate  when 

lound  in  the  monastery  of  Augia  Mijor,  at  it  is  desired  to  produce  an  increasing  pitch. 

Rheinau,  whence  its  name.    It  is  an  uncial  The  twisted  parts  are  brightened  by  filing  or 

MS.  without  accents,  but  having  the  words  by  grinding  on  the  stone.    The  lip  is  ground 

s^arated,  contrary  to  the  usual  ciMtom  of  such  into  shape,  a  handle  is  affixed,  ana  the  tod  is 

ICoS.,  and  having  a  dot  at  the  end  of  each  word,  ready  for  the  market 

It  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  AUGER,  Louis  Socok,  a  French  writer  and  pol- 

Qambridge,  having  been  purchased  by  Dr.  itioian,  bom  at  Paris,  I>eo»29, 1772,  drownedhim- 
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•eifinthe8Miiehiafiiofm6laiichdy{nJ«Ll839.  that  he  MMilad  and  atonned  tiis  poriiigB  d 
Hediq^jed^atanearljperiodofhifllifeyafoiid-  Oastiglione,  in  a  style,  and  with  a  degree  o€ 
nen  for  literary  pnrsoita,  and  wrote  a  nnmber  of  intrepidity,  whidi  Napdteon  never  foomt  In 
Taodevillee,  which,  however,  were  not  above  me-  the  overthrow  of  the  dizectoiy,  on  the  18th 
diocrity.  Sobfleqoently  he  became  connected  as  Fmctidor,  he  played  the  part  ii  Bonaparte's 
writer  and  editor  with  the  principal  Paris  Jour-  to<ri,  in  expectation  of  the  saooeasion  of  one  of 
nals  of  his  day.as  i^JowrnaldstEnmire^  J&ur-  the  ezpeDed  directofa ;  but,  being  diBappointed 
imZ  ffSn^al,  Spettatmr^  Dieade  phtumophique.  of  his  ezpectationa,  he  affected  the  severe  re- 
in 1810  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  publican,  and  on  the  general's  return  from 
academy,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  dictionary  ^gypt,  held  aloof  from  him,  nntil  after  the 
of  the  academy  with  a  salary  of  6,000  francs,  revolntion  of  Bmmaire,  when  he  was  the  fore- 
After  the  restoration  he  wrote  manv  political  moat  in  the  worship  of  the  risiiig  son.  Shortly 
articles  for  vaiioos  papers^  and  especially  for  Uie  after  the  establishment  ik  the  empire,  he  was 
■/bvmaZ^m^ra^  but  rained  the  paper  by  his  rep-  rewarded  with  the  baton  of  a  ">y>»ri^  and 
litation  for  venali^.  His  selection  for  so  many  created  duke  of  Oastiglione.  In  the  wan  with 
important  offices,  for  which  his  literary  attain-  Austria  and  Prussia,  he  greatly  distiDffuished 
ments  did  not  fimy  qualify  him,  was  attributed  himself^  eroedally  at  Jena.  At  EyiM,  he  dis- 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  played  unbounded  heroism ;  ifor,  being  so  ill 
control  his  pen,  ana  his  unpopularity  in  the  with  a  fever  that  he  could  hardly  sit  npr^t, 
acaden^  became  still  more  marked  in  1820,  he  oomp^ed  his  servants  to  tie  1^  to  ms  sad- 
when  he  was  put  on  the  committee  of  Ihe  die,  and  thus  led  his  cdumn  into  the  thickest 
newly-established  political  censorship.  He  also  of  the  fight.  Being  wounded,  however,  he  was 
made  many  enendes  by  his  scorchiuff  criticisms;  compelled  to  fall  back,  his  men  were  thrown 
in  this  manner  he  gave  mortal  onence  to  Ka-  into  disorder,  and  Ni^raleon,  forgetting  the  gal- 
dame  de  Genlis,  on  occanon  of  demolishing  her  lantry  of  the  attempt,  in  the  fiulure  of  the  re- 
book  on  ^  Woman^s  Influence  upon  literature.''  suit,  sent  him  home  in  di^moe.  He  was  stSl 
AIJG£REA1J,  PiEBBiB  Francois  ChaslbSi  in  disgrace,  and  unemployed,  during  the  Bus- 
marshal  of  the  French  empire,  doke  of  Oastig-  sian  expedition,  but  subsequently  dutinguished 
Bone,  bom  Oct.  21, 1757,  died  June  12, 1816.  himself  at  Leipeic ;  and  when  France  was  in- 
He  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  of  Paris,  and  at  an  vaded  in  1814^  was  intrusted  with  the  defence 
early  age  entered  the  Neapolitan  army,  in  which  of  Lyons,  which  he  pledged  himself  to  make 
he  continued  a  private  until  he  was  80  years  of  good  to  the  last ;  but  failing^  throu^  want  of 
Bg&y  when  he  quitted  the  army,  and  settling  at  means,  to  make  good  his  word,  he  was  in\ju8tiy 
Naples,  gained  his  livelihood  by  teaching  feoo-  subjected  to  publio  censure^  and  again  die- 
in^;  until,  being  suspected  of  revolutionary  graced.  While  in  retirement  at  Valence,  a 
principles,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.  Enter-  proclamation  appeared  in  his  name,  stigmatiz- 
ing the  republican  army  of  the  south,  after  the  ing  t^e  emperor  as  "an  odious  despot,  and  a 
revolution,  he  rose  rigidly  from  grade  to  grade,  mean  coward,  who  knew  not  how  to  die  as  be- 
by  the  sheer  dint  of  mtrepidity ;  for  he  luid  no  comes  a  soldier ;"  and,  although  the  authenticity 
nulitary  genius,  if  he  had  even  militazy  talenta,  of  the  document  has  been  denied  by  his  de- 
whidi  seems  to  be  doubtful — other  talent  he  fenders,  Napoleon  believed  in  its  truth.  It  is 
oertaiuly  had  none.  His  manners  were  rude,  yet  doubtful  whether  this  proclamation  was 
ooarae,  unpolished,  almost  to  the  verge  of  bru-  issued  with  the  marshal's  consent  or  not,  but 
tality ;  his  avarice  was  so  greedy  and  shameless^  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  tc^ther  with  his 
that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  with  the  army,  subsequent  conduct,  confirms,  rather  than  in- 
He  was  closer  sudden,  and  treacherous,  whidi  validates  the  charge.  On  the  passage  of  Napo- 
last  quality  of  his  character  he  showed  by  be-  leon  to  his  seat  of  exile  in  Elba,  the  ftkQen  mon- 
traving  two  monarohs,  within  but  a  few  months;  arch  met  his  ex-marshal,  on  the  road  near 
and  lus  insolence  to  the  fallen  emperor,  after  his  Valence ;  and  both  descending  from  their  car- 
banishment,  called  forth  the  scorn  and  reproach  riages  an  interview  followed,  in  which  it  was 
of  Napoleon's  very  enemies.  His  courage  was  obt^rved  that  Augereau  had  the  bad  taste,  if 
his  only  virtue,  and  that  partook,  in  some  de-  not  brutality,  to  wear  his  helmet  in  presence  of 
gree,  of  the  bratal  character  of  a  bull-dog's  the  master  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  honors ; 
pluck,  rather  than  of  the  considerate  courage  and  which  terminated  in  an  idtercation  discred- 
of  a  calm  and  high-minded  man ;  he  but  once  itable  to  both  parties.  On  the  restoration  of 
displayed  talent  and  skill  at  Jena,  and  that  so  Louis  XYHI.,  Augereau  gave  in  his  adhenoiL 
unexpectedly,  that  the  consequences  were  con-  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  the  command 
sidered  the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  of  of  the  14th  division,  and  was  ^>pointed  a  peer 
well-planned  strategy.  In  1794^  he  was  made  of  France.  On  the  return  of  N^apoleon  from 
brigadier-general  in  tiie  army  of  the  eastern  Elba,  he  remained  inactive  until  the  emperor 
^rreneea,  and  afterw^  general  of  division,  was  actuaJly  in  Paris,  when  he  would  have  re- 
On  the  peace  with  Spain,  he  was  appointed  to  turned  to  his  eagles,  but  Ni^leon  would  not 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  in  it  served  in  all  its  trust  him,  and  he  received  neither  command 
campaigns  under  Bonaparte.  At  Lodi,  he  die-  in  the  army  nor  seat  in  the  senate.  On  the 
tinguished  himself;  but  it  was  after  the  repulse  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  would 
of  the  officers  in  command  of  his  rear  al  Yalette,  again  have  made  his  peace  with  Louis,  but 
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fincliog  no  enooiiTagement,  retired  to  Ids  seat  at  known.     Its  greatest  prosperity  was  toward 

Hoassay;,  where  he  died  of  dropsy  in  the  chest  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  first  part  of  the 

AUGEROIT  an  aboriginal  prince  of  the  Oa-  16th  centnry.    The  arts  had  there  their  focns, 

nary  idands  of  the  Gnanche  race,  who  lived  at  and  the  Holbeins  and  other  names  known  in 

the  end  of  the  14th  oentnry.  He  was  a  native  of  German  history  belonged  to  it.    After  the  war 

Gomera,  and  came  to  Europe  before  the  ezpe-  against  the   Smalcald  union  the  decline  of 

dition  of  Be&enoonrt.     At  the  court  of  Don  Augsburg  began.    Many  diets  and  tournaments 

Henrico,  Mng  of  Oastile,  he  mastered  the  Oas-  have  been  held  there.    On  June  25, 1580,  the 

tflian  and  acted  as   interpreter  between  l^e  Protestant  princes  submitted  there  to  Charles 

Spaniards  and  his  own  race.    He  accompanied  Y.  the  confession  of  their  &ith,  which  bears 

Bethencourt  the  Spanish  conqueror  of  the  Oa-  in  history  the  name  of  the  *^  Confession   of 

nary  islands  in  1402,  and  died  at  his  native  Augsburg."    In  1655  was  concluded  there  the 

ifidands — ^remarkable  as  being  the  only  pure-  religious  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the 

blooded  Ghianoho  whose  name  has  been  pre-  Protestants.    Thus  the  principal  events  of  the 

served  ^history.  reformation  are  connected  with  the  name  of 

AUGIER,  EiOLB,  a  French  dramatist,  grand-  this  city.    At  the  dissolution  of  the  Grerman  or 

son  of  Pigault  Lebrun,  bom  at  Valence  Dr6me,  the  holy  Roman  empire,  Augsburg   lost   its 

Sept  17j  1820.  His  first  and  one  of  his  best  dra-  privileges  as  a  free  city,  and  became  incorporat- 

mas  is  La  Cigu&^  an  antique^  produced  at  the  ed  into  Bavaria.    It  is  now  a  chief  town  of  tiie 

Odeon.    L'Aventuridre  was  produced  at  the  districts  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  and  is  the  seat 

French  theatre  in  1848.     Chibrielle  followed  of  various  superior,  administrative,  judicial,  and 

in  1849.    The  Monthyon  ^rize  of  the  French  clerical  boards;  numerous  manufactories   yet 

academy  was  adjudged  to  mm,  as  the  author  of  flourish  there ;  lithography,  printiug,  and  the 

€hibrieUe^  in  1850.     Le  J(meur  de  flute  and  book  trade  are  still  the  pride  of  the  city.    In 

DioiMy  are  less  esteemed.    In  conlunction  with  Augsburg  is  published  the  AUgemeine  Zeitunff, 

tiie  late  Alfred  de  Musset,  he  has  produced  and  in  the  met  part  of  this  century  almost  idl 

L^Eabit  verty  and,  with  M.  Jules  Sandeau,  La  the  celebrated  German  names  in  science  and 

OhasM  au  Boman^  and  an  opera  called  Sappho,  literature  found  a  publisher  in  the  house  of 

AIIGITE,  a  mineral  roecies  synonymous  with  Cotta,  established  at  Augsburg  for  more  than 

pyroxene,  is  ako  used  by  Dana  to  designate  a  60  years,  and  for  a  long  time  the  first,  and  still 

section  or  group  of  species  of  the  class  or  anhy-  one  of  the  foremost  publishing  establishments 

drous  silicates.    See  Ptboxenx.  of  Germany.   Augsburg  possesses  a  larae  pub- 

AUGLAIZE,  a  county  in  the  western  part  of  He  library,  which  is  increasing  daily.  The  col- 
Ohio;  area  899  square  miles ;  pop.  11,888.  The  lection  of  various  manuscripta|  records,  and  of- 
Boil  is  fertile.  In  1850  the  productions  were  77,-  fioial  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  city,  is 
601  bushels  of  wheat,  289,544  of  Indian  com,  of  great  importance  for  the  Mstory  of  the  re- 
and  8,669  tons  of  hay.  There  were  11  churches,  formation.  Pop.  88,000. 
2  newspaper  offices,  and  580  pupils  attending  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.  Charles  V., 
public  schools.  Near  the  western  boundary  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Germany 
is  a  reservoir  9  miles  in  length,  formed  to  sup-  (1520),  found  his  new  dominion  the  theatre  of 
ply  the  Erie  canal,  and  occupying  the  most  religious  dissensions.  He  immediately  sum- 
elevated  nte  between  the  channel  of  the  Ohio  moned  Luther  to  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521), 
river  and  Lake  Erie.  This  county  was  formed  and  issued  an  edict  of  outlawry  against  him 
from  Allen  and  Mercer  counties,  and  is  named  soon  after.  But  the  insurrection  in  Castile,  and 
from  the  Augiiuze  river.  Capital  Wahpah-  the  war  with  France  and  Italy,  called  Charles 
konetta.  into  Spain,  and  thus  diverted  his  attention  from 

AUGSBURG,  a  city  in  Bavarian  Swabia,  the  Lutheran  schism.    The  edict  of  outlawry 

between  the  rivers  Wertaoh  and  Lech,  claims  was  inefficiently  enforced,  owing  to  a  general 

to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  wish  for  a  Roman  Catholic  reform  by  a  large 

German  cities.     Augustus  having  conauered  number  of  the  clergy  and  princeua,  and  Ae  influ- 

the  Yindelicians,  12  B.  C,  established  mere  a  ence  of  the  Lutherans  was  permitted  to  increase 

colony  called  Augusta  Yindelicorum,  on  a  spot  during  the  9  years  of  the  emperor^s  absence, 

according  to  some  already  inhabited  and  called  almost  without  official  attention.    The  Diet  of 

Damasia.    The  Huns  destroyed  it  in  the  5th  Spire  n529)  had  issued  a  decree  for  the  pui^ 

oentury;  and  during  the  wars  between  Thassilo,  pose  ot  conciliating  the  Lutherans  to  the  pro^ 

duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Charlemagne,  it  likewise  posed  Roman  Catholic  reform,  and  uniting  them 

suffered  much.    In  1276,  having  become  rich  against  the  Sacramentarians  and  Anabaptists. 

by  trade  and  industry,  the  city  bought  its  free-  The  Lutherans  protested  (hence  Protestants), 

dom  from  the  duke  of  Swabia,  and  became  a  and  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  unite  witli 

free  imperial  city.     Its  prosp^erity  increased  ZwinglL     At  this  juncture,  Charles  returned 

continually.     It  was  the  principal  emporium  (1530).    The  circumstances  of  his  kingdom, 

for  the  trade  between  northern  Europe,  the  both  religious  and  political,  demanded  prompt 

south  and  the  east,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  attention.     The  German  princes  and  estates 

America  and  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  were  summoned  to  convene  in  diet  at  Augsburg 

Hope.    Its  merchants,  such  as  the  celebrated  in  June.    The  summons  was  conciliatory,  and 

Poggers,  possessed  Tcsaela  on  all  seas  then  called  for  aid  against  the  Turks^  making  no  ref- 
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erence  to  the  religions  diiSmiltieB  of  the  king-  taialy  waaeabeeqaentintimetotliatof  fltar»voiw 
dom,  Airther  thaa  to  promise  at  no  distant  time  ship.  From  Ohildea  this  coltas  passed  into  £^g3rpt| 
a  speedy  a^jnstment  of  them.  On  the  26th  of  and  firom  Egypt  to  Greeoe.  whenoe  the'  Romans 
the  month,  a  confession,  prepared  by  Melanoh-  reoeived  it  bat  meanwhile,  the  snperstitioa 
thon,  and  approved  by  Luther,  was  presented  and  of  each  nation  throngh  whose  hancb  it  had 
read  by  Dr.  Ohristian  Bayer  in  the  diet.  This  passed,  had  added  something  b^  to  the  extent 
confession  is  said  to  have  oeen  prepared  on  the  of  its  province,  and  the  code  of  mles  by  which 
basis  of  the  Swabaoh  and  Torgan  articles,  al-  it  was  goremed.  In  Greece  and  Kome,  where 
though  these  had  been  drawn  up  (1628-J539)  in  we  have  more  definite  knowledge  of  its  condition 
the  attempt  to  unite  with  the  Zwinglians,  and  as  an  wt,  and  its  connection  with  the  religious 
the  olject  of  the  present  confession  was  to  be-  and  political  history  of  the  pec^le,  astrology  prop- 
come  reconciled  to  the  Roman  Oatholic  reform  er  had  ceased  to  liave  the  importance  in  anguiy 
party.  A  copy  of  the  confession,  in  Gterman  and  which  it  had  maintained  in  Ghaldea,  while,  as 
English,  was  deliyered  to  Oharles.  These  cop-  the  word  augury  itself  would  indicate,  the  pre- 
ies  are  not  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  Two  eminence  had  been  given  to  qmeoa  taken  from 
days  after  the  reading  of  the  confession,  it  was  the  fli^^t  of  birds.  The  word  augurs  is  doived 
ddivered  to  the  Roman  Oatholic  theologians  for  from  acigenumt  and  the  prevalent  character  of 
a  reply.  The  reply  was  read  in  the  diet  on  the  Ronuui  augury  is  still  more  clearly  indicated  in 
8d  of  August  following,  and  called  forth  from  that  nearly  synonymous  and  more  anment  term 
Melanchthon  a  defence  (Apologia  Oof^sttionii)^  auq>ices.  Some  heavenly  phenomena  were  still 
which  was  afterward  enlarged  and  published  observed,  enough  to  preserve  a  recognition  of 
in  Latiu,  and  then  in  Gennan.  The  object  of  the  origin  of  augury ;  but  this  origin  is  periiapa 
the  Augsburg  Oonfession  was  not  attained,  and  as  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  universal  refep- 
the  edict  of  the  emperor  (Sept  22)  gave  the  enoe  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  oompaaS|  on 
Lutherans  until  the  following  Apnl  to  bring  which  nearly  every  thing  in  the  art  of  augury, 
themselves  into  conformity  with  the  require-  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  depended, 
meats  of  the  church,  and  required  their  co6per«  The  Greek  augurs  always  flM>ed  the  north,  while 
ation  with  the  throne  against  the  Zwinglians  the  Roman  augurs  faced  the  south.  Omens  in 
and  Anabaptists.  The  Augsburg  confession  the  east  were  generally  lucky,  while  those  in 
and  Melanchthon's  defence  were  generally  circa*  the  west  were  unlucky.  Hence  the  Greek  had 
lated  in  western  Europe,  and  bMame  a  sort  of  his  right  hand  synonymous  with  good  fortune^ 
rallying  point  among  the  reformers.  while  the  Roman  gave  that  honor  to  the  left, 
AUGUR,  Hezbkiah,  an  American  sculptor,  Later  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Greek  litera- 
bom  Feb.  21,  1791,  at  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  tore  passed  with  Greek  arms  into  Italy,  and 
where  he  died  Jan.  10, 1858.    In  early  life  he  augury  had  at  the  same  time  declined  in  power 

groduced  several  works  of  statuary,  of  which  over  tlie  Roman  mind,  sinister  became  a  syno- 
is '^Jephthah  and  his  Daughter,"  in  the  Trum«  nyme  for  bad  fortune,  and  dexter  for  good* 
bull  gallery  of  Tale  college,  is  the  best  In  ad-  Auguries  were  made  both  from  the  flight  and 
ditlon  to  his  skill  as  sculptor,  he  possessed  cries  of  birds.  The  reason  of  the  superstition 
much  mechanical  genius.  His  most  celebrated  of  ascribing  wisdom  to  birds  is  generally  sup- 
achievement  is  his  invention  of  the  carvinff  posed  to  be  that  on  account  of  their  fr^e  and 
machine,  which  is  at  the  present  day  in  genenu  rapid  locomotion,  as  well  as  from  their  elevated 
and  successful  operation.  position,  they  could  see  many  things  occurring 
AUGURS,  diviners  among  the  Romans.  We  in  difTerent  places  of  which  men  must  be  igno* 
have  very  dear  indications  that  the  practice  of  rant  Besiae,  certain  birds  were  sacred  to  the 
divination  existed  among  the  Chaldeans  and  gods.  From  birds  perhiq»  the  transition  was 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  esse  of  easy  and  natural,  among  a  superstitious  people^ 
the  Egyptian  ma^cians  who  competed  with  to  fowls  which  do  not  flv.  Hence  chickens 
Aaron  in  the  working  of  mirades,  and  the  in-  were  made  use  of^  especially  in  war,  to  divine 
stance  of  Balak  senmng  for  Balaam,  who  is  from.  But  celestial  phenomena  were,  mean- 
generaUy  considered  to  have  been  a  Chaldean  while,  not  altogether  disregarded  in  Gredan 
priest  Ghaldea  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  and  Roman  augury.  Lightning  was  especially 
the  cradle  of  this  practice^  which  very  soon  be-  observed  by  the  augurs,  and  any  other  striking 
came  a  profession,  and  had  certain  rules  empiri-  phenomraa,  such  as  meteors,  winds,  eclipses, 
cally  determined.  We  are  not  suffidently  ao-  The  reason  for  the  dedine  of  astrology  proper, 
quainted  with  Chaldean  magic  to  enable  us  to  as  an  dement  of  Roman  and  Grecian  aufury, 
describe  with  any  great  degi^  of  accuracy  the  may  have  been  that  an  apprehension  of  the 
means  and  manner  of  its  divinaticHis.  But  of  control  of  law  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
one  thing  we  are  certain,  the  earliest  form  of  bodies,  had  begun  to  pervade  the  mind  of  the 
Chaldean  magic  was  astrology,  and  the  recent  masses  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  take  away  firom 
discoveries  in  Ghaldea  and  Susiana  by  Mr.  Loftus  sidereal  phenomena  the  notion  of  that  immediate 
carry  back  the  existence  of  this  practice  to  a  presence  of  an  invisible  agency,  which  is  often 
period  very  near  that  of  the  dduge.  In  Ur  of  attributed  to  what  appear  to  be  chanoe  oocur- 
the  Chaldees  Abraham  dwelt  with  Terah  his  rences  or  spontaneous  movements.  Hence  it  waa 
father,  and  tradition  says  that  Terah  was  a  maker  that  the  direction  in  which  a  bird  flew,  the  crow* 
ofimages.  But  imag^worship  in  Babylonia  oer-  ingofa  cock,  the  line  oftheelectricfla8h,and  the 
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iDAoiiermvhidiaooopedandstarviDgohibkfiii  as  an  element  of  eivil  power,  it  had  an  impor- 
picked  his  corn,  being  apparently  purely  spon-  tant  inflaence  in  the  Roman  state  throughout  its 
taneons  actions,  came  to  be  in  later  times  the  entire  eidstenoe.  The  most  authoritative  enact- 
prominent  haruspicial  elements.  StiU  bejond  ments  of  the  comUia  were  repeatedly  annulled 
these,  were  some  even  more  trivial  and  acd-  by  the  entrance  of  an  augur  into  the  assembly, 
dentid  occurrences,  which  were  reckoned  as  pronouncing  the  potent  words  alio  die^  and 
ominous ;  such  as  an  animal  crossing  one^s  path,  their  independence  of  the  patrician  and  even  of 
s  fit  of  sneesing^  or  sudden  melancholy,  the  the  royal  power,  is  well  illustrated  in  tiie  con- 
q>illing  of  salt  on  the  table,  or  of  wine  upon  test  of  Attus  NsBvius,  an  augnr,  with  Tar- 
one's  ciothe&  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  pro-  quinius  the  Elder,  who  compelled  the  emperor 
portion  to  the  frivolous  and  accidental  character  to  modify  his  oriffinal  purpose  in  deference 
of  the  incident  has  been  its  hold  on  the  Dopular  to  the  augural  college.  For  a  long  time  the 
mind  as  an  element  of  aagury.  Indeed,  tne  por-  contest  between  the  patricians  and  the  pie- 
tion  of  that  ancient  system  of  divination  which  beians  was  un&vorable  to  the  success  of  the 
has  reached  down  to  our  da^  consists  in  the  democratic  element,  on  account  of  the  super- 
shreds  and  patches  c^salt  spillmg,  sneezing,  and  stitious  veneration  with  which  the  plebeians 
dropping  of  forks,  and  seeing  the  new  moon  reprded  the  auspices,  and  even  had  they  ob- 
over  one's  shoulder,  as  good  or  bad  signs.  The  tamed  the  higher  manstracies,  while  the  augu- 
power  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  augurs  was  ral  college  remained  closed  to  them,  they  never 
very  great.  They  held  their  offices  for  life,  re-  could  have  achieved  an  equality  with  the  pa- 
gardleas  of  character.  They  were  at  first  8  in  tricians.  The  order  of  augors  existed  untU  jOie 
number,  and  were  chosen  one  from  each  of  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  whose  edict  for 
8  tribes  of  the  patricians.  Oioero  says  that  the  total  abolition  of  paganism  throughout  the 
Romulus,  who  was  himself  an  augur,  associated  empire,  was  issued  A.  D.  891.  From  the  time 
8  with  himself  in  the  office.  This  would  mske  of  the  admission  of  the  plebeian  element  to  its 
4^  and  would  also  seem  to  intimate  that  the  su-  privileges  800  B.  C,  it  hdH  gradually  dedined. 
inreme  functionary  of  the  state  held  the  rank  of  Btill,  so  great  was  the  hold  of  this  superstition 
augur  ex  officio^  but  this  was  probably  the  case  upon  the  popular  mind,  ^  that  a  Christian 
ioSj  in  the  first  instance.  For  the  manner  in  bishop,  in  the  14th  century,  found  it  necessary 
which  the  augurs  were  chosen  afterward  woidd  to  issue  an  edict  against  it" 
seem  to  preclude  the  idea  that  any  person  was  AUGUST,  a  month  of  the  year,  derived  fix)m 
admitted  by  virtue  of  any  other  official  function,  the  Roman  calendar.  The  Romans  called  this 
The  number  of  the  augnrs  is  said  by  Livy  to  be  month  originally.  Seztilis,  or  the  6th  month  of 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  the  tribes.  If  their  year,  whicn  began  with  March.  Julias 
this  were  the  case,  then  the  number  must  al-  OaDsar  made  it  80  days  in  length,  and  Augustus 
ways  have  been  8,  or  some  multiple  of  8.  But  increased  it  to  81.  As  it  was  the  month  in 
Livy  himself  admits  that  prior  to  the  passage  which  Augustus  Oaasar  had  entered  upon  his 
of  the  Ognlnian  law  the  number  of  augurs  was  1st  consuLuiip,  had  celebrated  three  triumphs  in 
4.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  the  city,  had  received  the  aUej^ance  of  the  sol- 
In  the  fact  that  the  tribes  Ramnenses  and  Ti-  diers  who  occupied  the  Janiculum,  had  sub- 
tenses being  composed  of  the  older  colonies  of  dued  'E/gf^  and  put  an  end  to  civil  war — ^the 
Bamncs  and  Sabmea,  had  greater  civil  power  senate,  in  order  to  flatter  him,  changed  the 
than  the  Sucerenses  or  Etroscans,  who  were  name  of  the  month  into  Augustus,  in  the  same 
colonized  later,  and  therefore  the  Sucerenses  way  that  Quinctihs  had  been  dianged  into 
were  disfranchised  in  the  augural  college  by  the  Julius  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  flemings 
other  2,  who  elected  2  augurs  each.  Ot  it  may  and  Germans  have  adopted  uie  word  August  as 
be  that  the  Ramnenses,  l^ing  prior  to  botii  the  another  word  for  harvest  Thus  0og$t  mand^ 
other  2,  had  the  right  of  2  augura.  while  is  the  harvest  month ;  so  the  German  Augst- 
the  remaining  tribes  haA  one  each.  However  loo^m^  a  harvest  wagon;  and  the  Dutch  OogiUn^ 
this  may  be,  the  augurs  were  at  first  elected  by  to  gather  com  from  the  field.  The  Spaniards 
the  eomitia  euriata^  a  patrician  assembly,  untd  use  the  verb  agoitar^  to  gather  in  harvest,  and 
the  Qgulnian  law  which  admitted  the  plebeian  the  French  and  Spaniards  nave  the  phrases/a»ra 
element,  and  enlarged  the  number  of  augurs  Pa<mt  and  hae&r  tu  augueta^  to  sigmfy  harvest- 
first  to  9,  then  to  15,  and  a  10th  was  added  ing.  The  Saxons  in  Britain  named  August  the 
by  Julius  Onsar.  Meanwhile,  previous  to  this,  weed  month.  The  old  Germans  named  it  Wewr 
everv  election  must  be  ratified  by  the  college  ibmsA,  the  wine-press  month.  The  mythological 
itse]£  This  power  of  veto  afterward  gradually  representation  of  August  is  that  of  a  naked  man 
resulted  in  the  usurpation  by  the  college  of  the  with  wildly  streaming  hair,  holding  up  to  his 
light  to  elect  its  own  members  by  coOptation  mouth  witii  both  hands  a  drinking  horn ;  at 
(462  B.  O.X  which  right  they  retained,  with  his  ride  are  a  bundle  of  peacock's  feathers,  8 
the  exception  of  the  first  election  of  plebeian  melons,  and  a  large  drinking  vesseL 
angura  for  850  years,  hntil  the  passage  of  the  AUGUST,  ^e  name  <^  various  German 
Domitian  law,  which  removed  the  power  of  princes.  I.  Wilhelm,  prince  of  Prussia,  brother 
election  to  the  tribes.  But  with  all  the  re*  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  general  of  the  Prns* 
atraints  which  were  gradual! v  imposed  upon  the  sian  army,  bom  at  BerUn,  1722,  and  died  in 
encroaching  tendencies  of  the  augural  college  1758.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Silesiaa 
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oamp^gn,  and  difltingnisbed  himself  at  the  l>at-  ISSO,  leaving  him  two  danghtersi  rred«iea, 
tleofHobenfHedbergQn  Jane,  1745).  but  owing  and  Amalia;  the  latter,  in  1836,  married  to 
to  the  fatal  retreat  of  Zittan.  in  176o,  he  inonr-  King  Otho,  of  Greece.  Lq  1825,  he  married  the 
red  the  displeaam^e  of  his  brother,  and  with-  sister  of  his  first  wife,  Ida,  who  died  in  1828, 
drew  from  the  army.  This  conflict  between  the  having  borne  him  a  son.  In  1881,  he  married  for 
two  brothers  led  to  a  correspondence,  which  the  third  time,  Cecilia,  the  jonngest  daughter  of 
was  published  in  1769.  IL  Emil  Leopold,  duke  the  former  king  of  Sweden,  Gostavns  IV.  Adol- 
of  Saze-Gotha  and  Altenbnrg,  successor  to  the  phns,  who  died  in  1844,  also  leaving  a  son.  He 
throne,  April  20,  1804.  He  was  twice  mar-  was  succeeded  bj  his  first  son  Nicbolas  Fred- 
ried,  and  the  first  marriage  left  him  issue,  one  eric  Peter,  Ihe  present  grand  duke  of  Olden- 
daughter,  who  became  the  reigning  duchess  of  burg. 

Saxe-Ooburg,  and  died  in  1822.  By  the  second  AUGUSTA,  a  county  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
marriage  he  had  no  children,  and  on  his  death  Viii^^ia,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  valley 
he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  that  extends  along  the  K  W.  base  of  the  Blue 
Frederic  IV.,  with  whose  decease,  Feb.  11,  Ridge.  It  was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to 
1825,  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha  became  extinct  the  revolutionary  cause,  for  which  it  was  com- 
Duke  August  Emil  Leopold  was  a  &vorite  of  mended  by  Washington.  It  was  set  off  from 
!N'i4>oleon,  and  his  duchy  enjoyed  perfect  im-  Orange  county  in  1788.  The  sur&oe  is  elevated 
munity  from  the  burdens  of  Fren<ui  invasions  and  uneven ;  the  soil,  whidx  is  drained  by  the 
and  Firench  wars.  He  was  a  man  of  taste  and  source  of  the  Shenandoah  and  James  rivers,  is 
considerable  literary  talent  III.  Frixdbioh  calcareous,  and  productive  of  grain  and  grass. 
WiLHXLM  HxiNBioH,  Prin^  of  Prussia,  bom  Sept  Its  staples  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  butter. 
19,  1790,  died  My  19, 1848,  at  Bromberg,  the  It  produced  more  hay  in  1850  than  any  other 
son  of  Prince  August  Ferdinand,  the  brother  county  in  the  state,  except  Rockinghsm,  and 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  who  died  in  1818.  He  more  butter  than  any  other  except  Loudon, 
inherited  a  large  fortune  of  his  father  and  of  The  productions  for  diat  year  were^  419,006 
his  brother  Louis  Ferdinand,  who  perished  at  bushels  of  wheat,  605,800  of  Indian  corn, 
the  battle  of  Saalfeld,  in  1806,  and  was  consid-  250,026  of  oats,  16,285  tons  of  hay,  and  275,488 
ered  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Prussia.  He  left  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  41  churdie^ 
various  children  by  morganatic  marriages.  He  and  745  pupils  attending  public  schools.  A 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campfugn  against  great  part  of  the  valley  rests  on  beds  of  lime- 
Napoleon  in  1806,  by  whom  he  was  taken  pris-  stone,  and  extensive  beds  of  anthradte  coal 
oner,  and  detabied  in  Paris  until  after  the  peace  have  been  opened.  The  celebrated  Wyer^s  or 
of  Tilsit  On  his  return  to  Prussia  in  1818,  he  Wier's  cave,  Madison  cave,  and  the  Chimneys, 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  Prussian  army,  fought  are  in  this  county.  In  1850,  its  real  estate  was 
at  Dresden,  Ulm,  and  Leipsic,  distinguished  him-  assessed  at  $8,768,059 ;  in  1856,  at  $10,211,914 ; 
self  during  the  campaign  of  1814.  on  various  showing  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  Capital, 
occasions,  and  bore  tmroUjghout  his  life  the  Staunton.  Pop.  in  1850,  free  white,  18,988; 
character  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  an  upright  6*60  colored,  574 ;  slaves,  5,058 ;  total,  24,610 ; 
man.    IV.  Paitl  F^ieixbich,  grand  duke  of  in  1840, 19,628. 

Oldenburg,  bom  in  1788,  died  Feb.  27, 1858,  AUGUSTA  a  city,  seat  of  Justice  of  Kenne- 

mounted  the  throne  May  21, 1829,  under  the  bee  county,  Maine,  and  capital  of  that  state,  on 

title  of  grand  duke,  which  had  been  conferred  the  Kennebec  river,  on  the  western  side  of 

upon  his  fiunily,  bv  tibe  congress  of  Vienna ;  which  the  main  portion  of  the  town  stands, 

but  of  which  his  famer  had  never  availed  him-  above  and  removed  from  the  river,  upon  the 

self.    When  Oldenburg  was  invaded  by  the  banks  of  which  Lb  the  business  quarter.    On  the 

French,  in  1811,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  east  side  of  the  river^  which  is  spanned  by  a 

Bussia,  where  his  younger  brother  (bom  m  1784^  bridge  620  feet  long,  is  the  U.  S.  arsenal,  sur- 

died  in  1812)  was  married  to  the  grand  duchess  rounded  with  tastefully  ordered  plots  of  ground. 

Catharine.    He  distinguished  himself  so  much  This  building  contains  a  large  supply  of  arms 

in  the  Russian  war,  especially  at  the  batUe  of  and  muuitions  of  war.    By  the  construction  d 

Borodino,  that  in  1818  he  was  appointed  gov-  a  dam  584  feet  in  length,  across  the  Kennebec, 

emor  of  Revel.    His  reign,  after  his  return  to  Just  above  the  city,  an  enormous  power  has  been 

Oldenburg,  was  marked  by  political  and  mate-  produced  for  manufacturing  purposes.    By  this 

rial  progress*    In  1880,  he  concluded  a  treaty  means  the  navigation  of  the  river  north  of 

witii  Prussia  for  the  annexation  ^Birkenfeid  to  Augusta  has  been  made  eas^.     Among  the 

the  Prussian-Hessian  Zollverein,  and  a  recipro-  noticeable  places  in  Augusta,  is  a  hospitiJ  for 

cal  treaty  of  navigation.    In  1886,  he  prevailed  the  insane,  which  overlooks  a  landscape  of  pe- 

upon  Hanover  and  Branswick  to  make  satisfao-  culiar  beauty.    Augusta  has  9  churches,  and  a 

tory  arrangements  for  the  regulation  of  ezdse  flourishing  female  academy.    It  has  also  8  or 

duties.    In  1881,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  9  hotds,  4  banking  houges,  and  several  manu- 

oonstitution  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  ratifted  &ctories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.    It  was 

in  1848,  and  which,  although  modified  in  1852,  settied  in  1754.    Pop.  in  1854, 10,000. 

still  secures  much  civil  ai^  religious  fr<^om  AUGUSTA,  a  city  of  Georgia,  ciq>ital  of 

to  the  people.    In  1817,  he  marri^  the  pnncess  Richmond  county,  the  eastem  terminus  of  the 

Adelaide,  of  Anhalt-Bembutg^  who  died  in  Georgia  railroad,  and  the  head  <tf  navigation  on 
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the  Barannah  river.  On  the  completion  of  the  "  Angnstan  age  of  English  literatnre,"  to  the 
railway,  which  snpeneded  the  preyions  traffic  times  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Defoe,  and 
by  wagons,  Augasta  declined,  bat  within  the  the  writers  daring  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne. 
laist  few  years  has  greatly  advanced  in  every  re-  The  niele  d^Atiguite  of  French  Uteratare  is  the 
Bpect.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  well  bailt»  with  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Loais  XIY.  Ibis 
wide,  straight  streets,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  metaphor  has  no  modem  application  beyond 
over  the  Savannah,  with  Hambare,  Soath  Garo-  tiie  literature  of  France  and  England. 
Una.  The  Aagasta  canal,  9  mUes  in  length,  AUGUST£^^B^RG,  a  place  of  800  inhab- 
brings  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  near  the  itants,  on  the  island  of  Alsen,  belonging  to  Den- 
oity,  some  40  feet  above  the  level,  and  thus  mark,  and  known  as  the  residence  of  the  dncal 
affords  inezhaostible  power  for  factories.  An-  family  of  Holstein-Sonderborg-Aagustenbarg. 
gosta  contains  a  fine  city-hall,  a  medical  collegCL  —John,  a  brother  of  King  Fr^eric  11.  of  Den- 
14  ohnrches,  a  hospital,  arsenal,  6  banks,  ana  mark,  established  the  docal  line  of  Hoktein- 
aapports  6  newspapers.  It  commnnicates  daily  Sonderborg,  and  Ernest  Gonther  (1609-1687), 
with  Savannah  by  steamboats.  Fop.  in  1867|  a  lineal  descendant  of  John,  was  the  foander 
17,000.  of  the  collateral  line  of  this  house,  named 
AUGUSTA,  JoHANV,  a  Bohemian  theologian,  above.  His  saccessors  were :  Frederic  Wil- 
bom  at  Pragne,  1500,  died  Jan.  16, 1576.  He  liam  (1668-1714),  Christian  Angostos  (1696- 
studied  theology  at  the  school  of  £Olaw-Eor-  1764),  Frederic  Christian  I.  (1721-1794),  Fred- 
anda.  On  his  death,  Aiu^usta  went  to  Witten-  eric  Christian  II.  (1765-1824),  and  dhristian 
berff,  and  entered  into  close  communion  with  Charles  Frederic  Augustus,  the  present  duke, 
Lutiier  and  Melancthon,  without  in  all  points  of  bom  Juljr  19, 1798. — ^A  yous^r  brother  of  Fred- 
discipline  agreeing  with  them.  He  became  later  eric  Chnstian  H.,  Charles  r^rederio  Augastus^ 
a  minister  of  the  sect  of  Bohemian  Brothers,  and  bom  in  1768,  was,  in  1809,  elected  heir  to  the 
was  employed  by  both  that  sect  and  Luther  to  throne  of  Sweden,  but  died  by  accident  in  the 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Bohe-  same  year. — ^The  dukes  of  Augustenburg  have 
mians  and  the  German  Protestants.    In  oonse-  gener^y  led  the  life  of  rich  noblemen,  and 

Suence  of  this  understanding,  the  Bohemian  weir  name  would  have  no  special  place  in  his- 
trothers  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  arch-  tory  if  the  probable  extinction  of  the  royal  line 
duke  Ferdinand,  in  the  Smalcaldic  war  against  of  Denmark  had  not  brought  thedi  forward 
the  Protestants ;  a  contumacy  which  Fermnand  as  le^^timate  successors  to  the  throne  in  the 
avenged  after  the  war  was  over,  by  banishing  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  In  1846 
the  whole  sect,  and  arresting  the  principid  Christian  YIH.  of  Denmark,  in  anticipation  of 
preachers.  Augusta,  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant^  tiie  extinction  of  his  own  royal  line,  issued 
was  taken  in  chains  to  Prague,  and  tbrown  a  manifesto  proclaiming  the  Integrity  of  the 
into  prison.  The  Catholics  accused  him  of  whole  Danish  kingdom.  He  did  so  contrary 
wishing  to  put  the  elector  of  Saxony  upon  the  to  all  existing  laws  of  succession,  the  female 
Bohenuan  throne ;  he  demed  this  charge.  His  line  being  entitied  to  succeed  in  Denmark,  but 
liberty  was  offered  to  him  if  he  would  make  a  not  so  in  the  duchies.  The  case  was  exactiy 
public  recantation,  and  become  a  Catholic,  or  a  imalogous  to  that  of  Hanover,  which,  on  the 
U  traquist.  He  refused,  and  remained  in  prison  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne  of 
16  years.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  (1664)  re-  England,  escheated  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
leased  him,  but  he  was  obliged  to  promise  not  land.  This  eaup  d'etat  of  Christian  YIH.  was 
to  preach  again.  followed  up  by  various  measures  intended  to  en- 
AUGUSTA  HISTORIA,  the  name  given  to  tirelv  amalgamate  the  German  duchies  with  the 
a  series  of  Roman  biographers  of  the  emperors  Danish  kingdom.  The  people  of  Schleswig 
from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the  deatii  of  Holstein  rose,  in  1848,  to  maintain  their  inde- 
Oarinus,  the  predecessor  of  Diocletian.  They  pendence,  and  were  supported  for  some  time  by 
cover  a  period  of  167  years.  The  writers  in-  the  German  powers,  whUe  the  revolutionary 
eluded  in  this  collection  are  six  in  number,  and  national  feeling,  awakened  by  the  evente 
namely  ^lius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  of  tiiat  year,  was  still  strong.  The  duke  of  Au- 
w£liusL«ampridins,yalcatiusGdlicanus,Trebel-  gnstenburg  and  his  younger  brother  (Frederio 
lius  PoUio,  and  flavins  Yopiscus,  of  Syracuse.  Ernest  Augustus,  prince  of  Boer,  bom  Aug.  27, 
Some  editors  have  included  others,  as  Eutro-  1800),  naturally  desirous  of  vindicating  their 

gins,  and  Paulus  Diaoonus.    lliere  is  a  brei^  right  of  succession,  took  a  prominent  part  in 

1  the  Augusta  Eutoria  in  the  absence  of  the  tMs  movement,  and,  at  a  time  when  no  very 

lives  of  Philippus,  Decius^  and  Gallus.    The  nice  distinctions  were  drawn,  got  credit  for  en- 

Bipont  edition  is  the  best  larged  and  liberal  political  views.    But  they 

AUGUSTAN  AGE,  the  Latin  literary  epoch  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  pretenders 

of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustas  C»sar.  anxious    for    tiieir    own   advancement,   and 

During  this  period  Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid,  Yirg^  using  the  popular  feeling  merely  as  an  instru- 

Catnllus,  TibuUus,  and  other  writers  flourish^ ;  ment  of  their  ambition.    Thus  they  did  much 

also  great  patrons  of  literature  like  M8Dcenas»  more  hmin  than  good  to  the   cause  of  the 

The  purest  Latinity  belongs  to  the  authors  of  duchies.    They  used  every  means  to  separate 

the  Augustan  age.    In  English  literature  it  was  the  cause  of  the  dynastical  independence  of 

oommon  in  the  last  century  to  apply  the  phrase  the  duchies  from  that  of  popular  liberty,  while, 
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In  retlify,  the  bttar  was  the  odIjkxdtm  of  emliieiit p<idtlon.  AlthooghAogiiBtiJoiiMdtlM 

ttrength  to  the  fixmer.    By  ichemiDg  diplo*  fo-ealled  oritioal  or  philosophioal  tohool  of  the> 

macy,  the  duke  of  Aogosteiibiirg  aided  in  sop-  ology,  his  mind  was  on  the  whole  not  mnoh  in* 

EreaiiDg  the  popolar  moveuent  in  1861,  raiiuy  elined  to  specnlative  investigation.  He  waa  an 
oping  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  orthodox  Lutheran  in  dool7ine»  and  during  the 
reoognize  his  riffbts.  His  hopes  were  oestroyed  lastiO  years  of  his  life,  ajsedoos  advocate  of 
by  the  act  of  Kngland,  whieh,  as  many  have  the  established  form  of  religion, 
thought,  pursued  a  policy  oontnry  to  her  own  AUGUSTIN,  or  Avbiin  Br^  arohUahop  of 
interasta,  by  siding  with  Prussia  in  subjecting  Oanterbuiy,  sometimes  called  tiie  apostle  of  the 
the  duchies  to  Deomark.  He  was  treated  by  English,  bom  probably  in  the  fint  half  of  tiie 
the  Danish  government  as  a  traitor,  was  ez-  6th  century,  died  at  Ganterbmy  between  604 
duded  from  the  partial  amnesty  granted  in  and  614.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the 
1862  to  the  participators  in  the  movement  of  monastery  of  St  Andrew,  at  Rome,  when  he 
1848,  and  his  estates  were  oonflscated.  In  186$  was  seleoted  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  with  other 
he  sold  all  hia  claims,  including  the  right  of  monka,  to  oonvert  the  Saxons  of  England  to 
succession  to  the  Danish  crown,  for  8  mil-  Christianity.  He  landed  in  the  dom&ions  of 
lion  dollars,  but  hia  brother  immediately  pro-  Ethelbert,  kiuff  of  Eent^  in  696,  was  hospitably 
tested  against  this  transaction,  insisting  on  the  received  and  allowed  to  preach  to  the  pecmlfl^ 
hereditary  title  of  the  Augustenburg  line  to  the  although  the  king  himself  steadily  refuBed  to 
duchies.  It  was  believed  at  that  time,  as  it  is  forsake  the  gods  of  his  fathers.  The  Inflnenoe 
now,  that  the  duke,  when  dosing  his  arrange-  of  his  wife,  a  Obristian  princess,  aided  by  the 
ment  with  Denmark,  was  acting  unfkdrly,  hav*  preaching  of  Ausustin,  finally  prevailed,  and  he 
ing  had  fuU  knowledge  of  his  brother's  inten-  was  baptised,  after  which  the  efforts  of  the 
tions.  However  this  mav  bCj  the  Augosten-  missionaries  were  crowned  with  complete  aa^ 
burgs  are  still  considered  as  legitmiatepretendera  oess,  not  in  Kent  alone,  but  thfongfaont  the 
—and  when,  in  1866,  new  complicationa  arose^  whole  Saxon  heptarchy.  The  ascetic  baMts 
In  oonsequenoe  of  the  attempts  of  Denmai^  to  of  Auffustin  and  his  brethren,  a  repntation  of 
erush  out  even  the  last  remnantsof  provincial  in-  miraouons  power  in  the  restoratiott  oi  si^ 
dependence  in  the  duchies,  the  name  of  the  dcdce  and  even  of  life,  which  he  had  acquired,  the  ex- 
of  Augustenburg  was  again  mentioned  as  one  ample  of  the  king,  and  the  &ot  that  the  aonth- 
intimately  conneoted  with  the  ultimate  solution  em  races  of  Europe  which  had  embraced  CSuis- 
of  this  question.  Since  his  banishment  from  tianity,  were  fhr  before  them  in  dviliation  and 
Denmark,  he  has  prindpall^  resided  on  his  prosperity,  made  a  deep  impresrion  upon  the 
estate  at  Primkenan  in  Silesia,  whereu  toward  Saxon  people,  never  very  devotedly  attached  to 
the  close  of  1867,  he  was  visited  by  the  duke  their  national  religion,  and  their  conversion  seems 
of  Baxe^Gotha,  a  fiust  widely  commented  upon  to  have  been  very  g^end — so  much  so  indeed 
as  one  among  many  indications  of  the  duke  of  that  it  is  said  that  10,000  persona  were  baptiaed 
Gothams  desire  to  put  himself  in  a  promment  in  a  single  day.  Much  of  this  success  is  mi- 
position  as  a  can^date  for  the  imperial  throne  doubtedly  doe  to  the  sagadoua  manner  Inwfaicli 
of  Germany,  if  another  re  vdution  should  accom-  the  prqfudices  of  the  Sucons  were  humored  by 
pliflh  the  objects  of  those  who  are  striving  for  Gregory  and  Angustin.  Their  temples,  instead 
the  reconstruction  of  German  nationality. —  of  being  destroyed,  were  simply  dedicated  to 
The  duke  of  Augustenburg  has  2  sons,  nz. :  the  new  fieuth  and  used  as  diuitdiesL  and  many 
Frederic  Christian  Augustus,  bom  July  6, 1829,  of  their  rude  festivals,  at  which  good  cheer  waa 
and  Frederic  Christian  Charles  Augustus,  bom  indulged  in  freely,  were  converted  into  re- 
Jan.  22,  1881.  ligious  feasts,  without  losing  their  original 
AUGUSTI,  JoHANK  Chbistiak  Wilhiui,  a  social  character.  Angustin,  it  is  said,  afiow- 
German  theologian,  the  grandson  of  a  Jewish  ed  no  coercive  measures  to  be  used  in  prof^ 
rabbi,  convert  to  Christianity,  was  bom  in  abating  the  gospel;  but  probably  the  p<Jiey 
1772,  at  Eschenbeiga,  in  Gotha,  and  died  at  adopted  by  himself  and  his  master  rendered 
Coblentz,  in  1841.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  them  unnecessary.  His  success  caused. him  to 
subsequently  became  professor  of  philosophy  be  appointed  by  the  pope  archbiahop  of  Canter- 
and  oriental  languages  in  that  university.  In  bury,  with  supreme  authority  over  the  drarcfaea 
1811  he  accepted  the  charge  at  theology  in  of  England.  The  see  of  Tork  waa  soon  after 
the  university  of  Breslau ;  in  1819,  he  was  established,  and  a  number  of  other  bishopriosL 
appointed  chief  professor  of  theology  in  the  Angustin  wished  to  estabUsh  conformity  of  re> 
newly  established  university  of  Bonn ;  in  1887«  ligious  customs  over  tbe  whole  of  Englsmd,  and 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  for  that  purpose  appointed  several  conferencea 
affairs  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Pmasia  by  with  the  British  bishops  of  Wales,  who  were 
being  appointed  director  of  tJie  consistory  of  successors  of  converts  of  the  2d  century,  and 
Coblentz.  August!  was  <Hie  of  the  most  volu-  had  declared  their  independence  of  the  ohurch 
minous  theological  writers  of  Germany.  The  of  Rome,  which,  however,  frdled  of  any  result 
most  important  of  all  his  works,  is  the  Denb-  The  British  diuroh  refosed  to  conform  in  dia- 
wirdigheiten  aw  der  christlichen  Archdologie.  dpline  or  dodaine  with  the  new  church,  or  to 
12  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1817-'81.  As  an  oriental  unite  with  it  A  number  of  Welsh  monka 
scholar  he  occupied  not  the  highest^  but  yet  an  were  soon  alter  pi^  to  death,  and  Angustin  hm 
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beea  ohaiged  irith  the  deed,  Imt  on  no  verj  eroeeed  the  great  sea  to  the  dty  of  B<Hne.  ffis 
good  authority.  His  relios  were  preserved  in  hopes  were  realized,  and  in  a  short  time  his 
the  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  eloqnenoe  rivalled 
AUGUSTtNE,  AuBKuns^  saint,  and  doctor  that  of  the  great  Symmaohns,  then  at  the 
of  the  Latin  ^nrch,  was  bom  Kov.  18,  864^  height  of  his  renown.  The  yonnger  and  the 
at  Tsgaste,  a  small  town  of  Kamidia,  in  Africa^  elder  masters  of  oratory  became  friends.  And 
not  far  from  Carthage.  His  father,  Patridns,  when  the  summons  came  from  Milan,  at  that 
was  a  pagan  nobleman  of  moderate  fortune,  time  the  emperor^s  rendence,  for  a  teacher  of 
while  his  mother,  Monica,  also  sainted  by  the  rhetoHc,  Symmachus  had  no  hentation  in 
dmrch,  was  from  the  beginning  an  esmest  and  sending  this  friend,  whom  the  hollowness  of 
flinoere  Christian.  Her  prayers  and  efforts  were  effete  Koman  paganism  had  already  disgusted* 
untiring  ti^t  her  son  might  grow  up  in  the  faith  At  this  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan,  and 
whidi  she  cherished.  The  natural  gifts  of  the  Augustine's  first  care  was  to  hear  and  to  know 
young  Augustine  soon  became  evident,  and  so  nmous  a  preacher  and  so  great  a  man.  The. 
parental  fondness  gave  him  fbll  opportunity  for  natural  result  was  a  conversion  to  Christ  But 
improving  them.  He  was  sent  to  the  best  this  did  not  take  place  at  once.  Only  after  re< 
schools  of  Madaura  and  Carthage,  and  set  to  peated  interviews,  prolonged  conversations,  se* 
study  in  the  principal  brandies  of  pi«an  cul-  vere  conflicts  of  soul,  the  strife  of  passion  with 
ture.  K  we  may  trust  the  strong  self^aocusar  conviction,  and  many  providendal  occurrences^ 
tion  of  his  book  of  ^^  Confesdona,"  his  conduct  such  as  the  song  of  a  child  from  a  neighboring 
at  this  period  of  his  life  was  flur  from  ezem*  house,  the  converdon  of  his  own  youtiofol  son, 
plaiy.  He  was  led  astray  by  evil  companions  an  ofospring  of  sin,  the  happy  presence  of  his 
and  bad  pasdons  and  the  seductions  of  dty  watchfhl  mother,  the  aoddentat  reading  of  a 
life,  wasted  much  of  his  time  in  foUies  and  passage  ftom  St.  Paul's  epistles,  did  his  obsti- 
rioting,  and  loved  profane  amusements.  His  nate  heart  yidd  to  Christian  persuadon,  and 
studies,  too,  chiefly  m  the  heathen  poets,  were  his  reason  consent  to  tiie  £uth  of  his  childhood, 
more  &vorable  to  the  development  of  his  fancy  The  history  of  his  converdon  forms  the  most 
and  his  style  than  to  his  Christian  growth,  touching  and  striking  chapter  in  his  "  Oonfes- 
The  death  of  his  fiftther,  which  threw  Moi  upon  sions."  After  8  months  of  seclusion,  which  he 
his  own  resources,  and  the  influence  of  some  spent  with  his  mother  and  brother,  and  son,  in 
philosophical  works,  especially  the  HOrtendus  a  rural  retreat,  preparing  for  his  confirmation 
of  Cicero,  roused  him  £^m  his  irregular  life  to  in  the  diurch,  and  maturing  his  plans  for  the 
a  diligent  and  hearty  search  after  truth.  Un-  ftiture,  Augustine  returned  to  lOlim,  and  in  the 
able  to  find  this  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Easter  week  of  the  year  887  was  baptized,  togeth* 
and  Roman  sages,  and  quite  dissatisfied  with  er  with  his  son  and  brother,  by  the  hand  of 
what  seemed  to  him  the  crude  and  fragmentary  Ambrose.  He  at  once  set  out  on  his  return  to 
teachings  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip*  Africa.  On  his  way  he  was  called  to  part  with 
tores,  he  adopted  the  most  recent  form  of  his  mother,  and  he  describes  in  affecting  words 
Oriental  theosophy,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  anguish  at  conunitting  her  remains  to  the 
Kanes  the  Chaldean.  The  mysticd  phrases,  grouna  A  small  chapel  among  the  ruins  of 
the  sounding  generalities^  the  profound  npecu-  Ostia,  marks  the  traditional  spot  of  her  burial* 
lations,  not  less  than  the  pure  morality,  or  this  The  death  of  his  son,  which  took  place  soon 
form  of  dualism,  captivated  the  young  rhetori-  after  his  return,  deepened  his  grief^  and  con- 
dan,  while  his  iq>iritual  pride  was  flattered  in  firmed  his  incUnation  to  the  monastic  life, 
bdonging  to  so  select  a  society  as  that  of  the  He  retired  to  Tagaste,  and  passed  nearly  8 
Maniduean  brethren.  His  distinction  as  a  years  in  a  stndious  and  prayerful  seclusion, 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Tagaste  and  Carthage  varied  only  by  occadonal  vidts  to  the  neigh- 
oould  not  distract  his  mother's  tiionghts  firom  boring  towns.  On  one  of  these  visits,  when  he 
the  misfortune  of  his  heresy.  For  the  9  yean  was  present  in  the  church  at  Hippo,  a  sermon 
which  he  passed  as  the  friend  of  this  deln-  which  the  bishop  Yalerius  delivered  asking  for 
sion,  she  dia  not  cease  to  labor  for  his  rescue,  a  priest  to  assist  him  in  his  church,  turned  all 
Dreams  and  prodigies  came  to  sustain  her  sink-  eyes  toward  this  flEonous  seholar.  No  refusals 
ing  hope.  She  was  encouraged  to  pray  and  were  allowed,  and  Augustine  was  ordained  to 
weep  for  her  son.  And  though  at  last  she  had  assist  at  the  dtar  in  the  priestly  office.  Preach* 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  tired  ing  soon  was  added  to  his  duties,  an  exception 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  had  become  ddc  being  made  in  his  case  to  the  usual  rule,  and 
of  its  empty  pretendons  and  its  superfidal  the  periods  of  the  African  orator  in  harsh  Latin, 
men,  one  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Dr.  Faus>  or  the  harsher  Punic  tongue,  were  received  with 
tos, — she  could  mourn  that  ndtiier  her  own  that  vehement  applanse  whidi  honored  the 
prayers  nor  the  warning  death  of  a  youthfdl  golden-mouthed  bishop  in  the  pulpit  of  Bysan- 
frieod,  could  turn  the  heart  of  the  philosophic  tinm.  Souls  were  converted,  rich  men  moved 
doubter  to  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  to  give,  and  popular  tumult  subdued,  by  the 
At  the  age  of  29,  weary  of  astrology  and  phi-  overpowering  pathos  of  Augustine's  plea.  Soon 
losophy,  of  the  arts  and  pleasures  which  had  the  priest  was  called  to  be  assistant  bidiop,  and 
thus  wc  moved  him,  weary,  too,  of  his  mother's  then  by  the  deaUi  of  the  dder  prelate,  the 
entreaties,  yet  still  greedy  of  fiime,  Augustine  whde  chai^  of  the  church  of  Hippo  was  in* 
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trusted  to  his  care.  He  retained  the  offloe  untfl  The  volame  of  his  ^'  Epistles  **  is  remarkabk^ 
his  death — a  period  of  85  yearfr—dischargiiig  its  not  onlj  as  illastrating  his  best  style,  bat  the 
duties  with  a  zeal,  a  fidelity,  a  vigor,  which  finest  traits  in  Lib  character — his  demency,  his 
were  the  wonder  of  all  the  GhristiaQ  world.  The  charity,  his  moderation,  his  freedom  from  all 
details  of  his  extraordinary  episcopal  life  are  guile  and  malice.  The  heart  of  the  roan  speaks 
minutely  related  by  his  friend  Possidina,  whose  in  these  communications.  Many  of  these  let- 
admiration  of  the  great  teacher  Imew  no  bound,  ters,  moreover,  are  fbll  treatises  on  important 
We  learn  that  he  preached  every  day  and  some-  points  of  faith  and  disdpUne. — The  name  of 
times  twice  in  the  day ;  that  he  was  frugal  In  his  Augustine,  in  the  dogmatic  history  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  withiJ,  being  a  strict  as-  chiirdi,  is  best  known  in  ocmnection  with  the 
cetic,  requiring  of  his  attendimt  priests  and  dea-  heresy  of  Pelagios,  as  the  defender  of  hereditary 
cons  an  eoual  simplicity  of  diet  and  dress ;  given  native  depravity,  of  God's  sovereign  grace  in 
to  hoBpitality,  yet  without  display;  very  reserved  salvation,  and  <i  God's  predestination  of  the 
in  his  intercourse  with  tlie  female  sex,  though  &te  of  men.  But  the  works  of  his,  which  are 
like  Jerome,  he  founded  and  gave  rules  to  a  most  widely  known  and  most  <^ken  read,  are 
convent  of  women ;  warmly  interested  in  every  his  ^  Confessions  "  and  his  '*  Oity  of  God.''  In 
kind  of  charity,  whether  private  alms  or  vast  the  first  of  these  works,  written  just  after  his 
hospitals ;  courteous  in  his  bearing,  welcoming  conversion,  he  gives  a  nistory  of  bis  life  up  to 
even  infidels  to  his  table ;  bold  against  all  wick-  that  time,  not  so  much  in  its  outward  circum- 
edness  and  wrong,  whatever  the  ruJc  of  the  stance  as  in  its  inward  experience  and  change, 
transgressor ;  untiring  in  his  visits  to  widows  The  work  is  divided  into  18  books,  of  which 
and  orphans,  to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted;  a  the  last  8,  however,  are  only  a  commentary 
foe  to  all  show  and  ostentation,  either  in  dress  upon  the  account  <i  the  G^eris,  and  have 
or  in  piety ;  firm  in  his  exercise  of  authority,  nothing  to  do  with  the  personal  history.  The 
yet  nuld  in  his  rebukes ;  taxing  his  slender  louff  popularity  of  this  half-mystiosl  stoir  of  a 
physical  strength  by  the  severity  of  his  studies,  bouI  at  strife  with  itself^  confused,  wandering, 
vet  omittiutf  no  necessary  active  work ;  chal-  but  at  last  saved  and  peaceful,  attests  its  charm 
len^ng,  by  his  multiplied  li^rs  as  a  writer,  a  and  its  power.  It  has  been  tnmslated  into 
preacher,  a  philanthropist,  and  a  magistrate,  every  Ohristian  tongue.  It  is  daased  with  the 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  Ohristian  world,  choicest  memorials  of  devotion,  both  in  Oatho- 
Every  sect  of  heretics  found  in  him  a  most  lie  and  Protestant  oratories,  with  the  ^Medita> 
fearless  and  persevering  adversary.  He  dis-  tions"  of  A  Eempis^  the  visions  of  Theresa, 
puted  with  Manichsaans,  wit^  Ariaiis,  with  the  the  allegory  of  Bunyan,  the  poems  cf  Herbert, 
followers  of  Priacillian,  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  the  ^'  Saints'  Best"  of  Baxter,  and  the  '*'  Serious 
with  tiie  powerful  and  violent  party  of  the  Call "  of  the  quietist  Law.  We  may  call  it  a 
Donatists,  with  the  monk  Morgan,  whose  snr*  reverie,  rather  than  a  narrative,  for  it  is  ad- 
name  of  Pelagius  gave  titie  to  tiie  second  great  dressed  to  God,  and  it  moves  on  with  the 
heresy  in  Christian  history,  and  witii  many  of  adoring  rapture  of  grateftd  devotion.  It  meets 
the  disciples  of  this  man,  and  allowed  no  doubt-  a  common  want,  and  it  will  continue  for  ages 
Ad  utterance  of  doctrine  to  pass  without  his  yet  to  be  a  manual  for  the  penitent,  while  it 
questioning.  To  his  industry  in  controversy  will  remain  for  the  critic  a  curious  study.  It 
must  be  added  his  vast  and  multifiuious  corre-  has  been  imitated  often  by  {ffeaohers,  mystics, 
spondence  with  emperors  and  nobles,  with  doo-  even  by  sentimentsl  sceptics,  yet  none  have 
tors  and  missionaries,  with  bishops  in  every  fully  caught  the  solemn  b«uitj  of  their  model 
quarter  of  the  world,  on  questions  of  dogma,  of  It  is  at  once  plaintive  and  suggestive,  awaken- 
discipline,  and  of  policy — his  solid  works  of  ing  sympathy  and  quickening  imag^ation,  and 
commentary,  criticism,  morality,  philosophy,  sending  the  thought  of  the  reader,  amid  lonely 
and  theology,  and  even  his  poetry,  for  to  him  hours  of  prayer  and  suffering,  forward  to  the 
are  attributed  several  of  the  sweetest  hymns  of  home  in  the  heavens. — ^But  the  prophetic 
the  Catholic  anthology.  Hie  tides  alone  of  the  spirit  of  Augustine  finds  its  loftiest  utter- 
works  of  Augustine  make  a  long  catalogue,  too  ance  in  his  noble  work  called  the  "  City  of 
long  to  be  given  here.  The  single  volume  of  God."  This  is,  beyond  all  ouestion,  the  monu* 
**  Sermons  "  contains  nearly  700  pieces,  ahorter,  ment  of  highest  genius  in  tne  ancient  church, 
indeed,  and  less  ornate  than  the  celebrated  ser-  and  in  its  kind  it  has  never  been  surpasBcd. 
mens  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  but  justifying  Its  idea  was  first  conceived  when  the  tidings 
Augustine's  reputation  for  sacred  oratory.  The  of  the  barbarian  devastation  of  Kome  reached 
volume  of  "Commentaries  on  the  Psalms"  is  his  ears»  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  vindi- 
more  rich  in  practical  remarks  than  in  accurate  cate  the  faith  of  the  ^oepel  against  the  pagans, 
learning,  and  leaves  us  to  regret  that  Augustine  vho  reproached  Christianity  as  the  auth(M*  of 
was  not  a  Hebrew  scholar.  His  remarl^  upon  the  woe  and  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  "  Four  G^ospels  "  are  more  valuable,  partic-  the  world.  It  is  divided  methodically  into  2S 
ularly  his  judgment  that  Matthew's  gospel  was  books  or  chapters.  Of  these  the  first  5  books 
not  originally  written  in  Greek.  His  work  on  confute  the  heathen  thesis  that  the  worship  of 
the  "  Care  that  should  be  Taken  for  the  Dead"  the  ancient  gods  is  essential  to  human  proe- 
contains  some  striking  views  concerning  the  perity,  and  that  miseries  have  only  come  since 
relation  of  the  living  to  disembodied  souls,  the  dedine  of  this  worship.    The  5  following 
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1xx>k8  refiote  those  who  maintain  that  th^  vor-  stantly  presented  to  him.  When  Gtonaeric  and 
ship  of  pagan  deities  is  useful  for  the  spiritual  his  Vandals  showed  themselves  on  the  coasts  of 
Hfe.  The  remaining  12  books  are  employed  tn  Africa,  the  qnestion  was  put  to  him,  if  it  were 
setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  re-  lawful  for  a  bishop  at  such  a  season  to  flj  and 
ligion,  under  the  somewhat  fanciAil  form  of  leave  his  flock.  The  answer  which  he  made 
^^  two  cities,"  the  city  of  the  world  and  the  citj  was  illustrated  by  his  own  course.  He  calmly 
of  God,  their  origin,  their  progress,  and  their  widted  for  the  threatened  approach,  and  when 
end.  The  rhjrthmic  order  of  the  work — ^the  the  fleet  of  the  foe  were  in  we  bay  of  Hippo, 
wave  of  imaginatioD  on  which  its  narrative  and  and  the  army  were  encamped  before  the  walls, 
its  argument  its  lustorio  illustrations,  its  nice  exerted  himself  only  to  quiet  the  fears  and  sus- 
analogies,  its  sad  review  of  follies,  sup^dtions,  tain  the  faith  of  his  breuren.  It  was  not  per- 
errors  in  faith  and  errors  in  practice,  seem  to  mitted  him  to  witness  the  catastrophe.  A  pro- 
be borne — the  fervor  of  its  piety,  if  not  the  pitious  fever  hastened  his  fate,  so  that  he  had 
glow  of  its  prophecy — ^the  changes  of  tone  from  not  to  know  the  ruin  of  the  city  that  he  loved, 
the  minor  key  of  a  funeral  strtun  to  the  tri-  The  bishop  Possidius^  who  wat<^hed  at  his  bed- 
nmphant  vision  of  Ohristian  victory,  justify  us  side,  g^ves  an  edifying  account  Of  his  last  days, 
in  classing  it  with  the  greatest  epics  of  the  so  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  of 
world.  We  may  sav  of  it,  as  was  said  of  Yar-  the  grief  of  the  people  at  his  loss.  He  died 
ro^s  ^*  Antiquities  of  Bome,"  that  it  shows  so  Aug.  28,  480,  at  the  age  of  76,  and  that  day  is 
much  reading  that  we  wonder  how  one  could  observed  as  the  day  of  his  remembrance.  His 
find  time  to  write  it.    In  the  light  of  subse-  relics  were  afterwivd  transported  to  Italy,  and 

Suent  history  it  seems  one  long  prediction  of  mostly  rest  at  present  in  the  cathedral  of  Pavia. 

tie  triumphs  of  the  cross.    Here  Augustine  Within  the  present  century,  the  bone  of  his 

shows  himself  far  in  advance  of  his  age.    While  right  arm  has,  witii  solemn  pomp,  been  re- 

his  solenm  review  of  the  dying  paganism  re-  turned  to  the  church  t>f  Bona,  m  AMoa,  which 

minds  us  of  that  custom  of  E^pt  whose  kings  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Hippo.    Ilie  best 

were  judged  before  their  bunal,  his  picture  of  edition  of  Augustine^s  works  is  that  of  the 

Christiansociety,  of  the  course  of  Providence  in  Benedictines,  published  at  Paris  and  at  Ant* 

the  Ohristian  history,  and  the  principles  which  werp  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in  11 

obtiun  in  this  hi^^er  state,  anticipates  the  de-  vols,  folio.    An  edition  in  11  volumes  was  also 

velopment  of  later  ages.    Some  have  seemed  published  in  Paris  in  1886-'89.    An  additional 

to  find  in  it  the  doctrine  of  progress,  and  the  volume  of  sermons,  before  unpublished,  found 

paradise  which  it  sets  before  us  is  certainly  a  at  Monte  Cassino  and  Florence,  was  published 

kingdom  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  of  righteous-  in  Paris  in  1842. 

ness,  temperance,  peace,  and  freedom.  Jt  de-  AUGUSTINIANS,  or  Hsbmits  of  St.  Au- 
dares  the  truth  of  equality  in  the  spiritual  state,  atrsTiNS,  a  reli^ous  order  in  the  Boman  Oatho- 
and  liberty  to  all  the  children  of  God.  Its  de-  lie  church.  This  order  professes  to  trace  its 
fects  are  those  of  a  too  vivid  fancy  and  a  too  origin  to  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  to 
aflSuent  rhetoric.  Yet  it  deserves  the  verdict  have  received  its  rule  firom  him,  althot^h  many 
which  the  emperor  Oharlemagne  declared  con-  Catholic  writers  dispute  the  £ftct.  It  appears 
cerning  it.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  a  Ohristian  from  the  life  of  St  Auf^ustine,  that  in  the  year 
republic. — ^The  influence  of  Augustine  upon  his  888,  before  his  ordination,  he  erected  a  kind  of 
own  age,  and  upon  all  succeeding  ages  of  Chris-  hermitage  on  a  little  farm  belonmng  to  himself 
tian  history,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  A  bound-  near  Tagaste,  where,  with  several  friends,  hepaasr 
less  reverence  has  magnified  his  sainthood.  It  ed  his  time,  in  seclusion,  occupied  witii  study 
is  believed  that  he  was  at  once  the  purest,  the  and  ascetic  exercises.  After  he  became  a  priest 
wisest,  and  the  holiest  of  men,  eguaJly  mild  and  at  Hippo,  he  established  a  similar  retreat  in  a 
firm,  equaUy  prudent  and  fearless,  equaJly  a  garden,  presented  to  him  by  the  bishop,  and 
friend  to  men  and  a  lover  of  God,  at  once  a  during  his  subsequent  episcopate  he  had  his 
philosopher  and  a  jnystic,  a  student  and  a  clergy  living  with  him  m  his  house,  under  a 
ruler.  Of  his  angular  humility  manifold  in-  kind  of  monastic  rule.  From  these  circum- 
stances are  recorded.  His  severe  self-discipline  stances,  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
matches  the  strictest  instances  of  the  hermit  and  special  patron  of  a  certain  class  of  religious 
life.  In  his  *'  Betractations,"  that  work  of  old  communities,  and  many  of  their  rules  have  been 
age,  begun  after  he  finished  his  70th  year,  he  drawn  from  his  writings.  The  present  order 
goes  over  the  ground  of  his  long  and  vanous  of  hermits  of  St  Augustine,  was  formed  by 
labor^  reviews  his  writings,  taking  back  what-  uniting  several  societies  previously  distinct, 
ever  is  doubtful  or  extravagant,  harmoniring  This  was  done  by  Alexander  lY.  in  the  year 
discordant  opinions,  and  winnowing  out  the  1256,  and  a  rule  was  given  them,  attributed  to 
solid  grain  from  what  he  regarded  as  tJiis  vast  St  Augustine.  In  1567,  the  Augustinians  were 
mass  of  accumulated  chafi.  He  left  to  the  enrolled  among  the  mendicant  orders.  InEng- 
world.  in  this  last  labor,  not  only  his  testament,  land,  they  were  usually  called  Black  Friars, 
but  the  sign  of  his  candid  and  truth-loving  from  the  color  of  their  habit.  There  are  several 
soul. — ^The  aid  of  a  coa^utor  relieved  Augus-  distinct  branches  of  Augustinians  whose  rule 
tin^  in  his  latter  years,  of  a  portion  of  his  respon-  is  more  severe  tJian  that  of  the  principal  body ; 
sibinty ;  yet  questions  of  oonsdenoe  were  oon«  they  are  governed  by  vicars^general,  who  are 
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sabordinate to  tbe  general.    Rome  istbediief  whicli,  he  declared,  was  mmplj  "to  avenge 

seat  of  the  order.    The  number  of  oonveoto  is  Caoaar  and  to  pay  his  legacy  to  tbe  Roman 

about  100.  There  is  a  large  and  beautifol  church  people."   With  tbe  exception  of  his  name,  there 

belonging  to  the  Augustinians,  with  a  convent  was  nothing  in  his  person  to  please  the  soldierai 

adjoining^  at  Philadelphia;  also  a  ooUege,  with  He  had  neither  scars  nor  trophies  to  show — ^he 

a  monastery  and  a  well-cultivated  farm  ad-  knew  not  how  to  set  a  battalion  in  the  field ; 

Joining,  at  VUhmova,  Delaware  Oounty,  Pa.,  he  was  personally  unknown  to  the  le^onariesb 

about  15  miles  from  Philadelphia. — Auousn-  He  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  mean  m  %ure, 

NiAM  Cakons  are  a  separate  body  of  canons  reg-  sickly,  lame,  afraid  of  thunder,  afraid  of  the 

ular  attached  to  the  Lateran  barilica  and  lew  dark,  afraid  of  weapons,  afraid  of  men — **yet,'^ 

other  churcbea.— Several  reU^^ous  orders  of  says   Michelet,    "  he   had   sufficient   political 

females  belong  also  to  the  Augustinian  family,  audacity.    He  had  need  of  it|  when  he  camo 

AUGnSTOvO,  or  Auoubtov,  a   province  to  daim  the  succession  of  Gssar.^^    He  had 

and  dty  of  Russian  Poland.    The  province  lies  more,  he  had  the  deepest  dissimulation,  the 

between  lat  62^  40',  and  56^  6'  N.,  and  la  the  deepest  policy—- singular  astuteness,  unbounded 

most  northern  of  the  8  palatinates  into  which  selnshness;  and,  by  a  rare  union  of  almost  in- 

Poland  was  formerly  divided.    A  large  part  of  describable  qualities,  he  subjected  to  himself  all 

its  surface  is  covered  with  lakes^  mivshes,  and  talents  and  sacrificed  all  interests.    He  arrived 

forests.    Its  area  is  7,000  square  miles^  and  its  in  Rome  while  the  agitation  caused  by  the 

population  is  about  810,000.    The  town  lies  on  murder,  the  plots  of  the  oonspirators,  and  the 

an  affluent  of  the  Narev,  140  miles  N.  K  from  ambitions  deagns  of  OsBsar's  friends,  was  at  ita 

Warsaw.     It  was  founded  by  Sigiamund  in  height;  and  though  but  a  youth  amid  most 

1567,  has  trade  in  cattie,  woollen,. and  linen  cnnning  and  ambitious  statesmen,  he  blinded 

manufactures,  and  a  population  of   8,850. —  the  eyes  of  his  rivals  to  his  purpose,  and  event- 

CanalofAuottstovo,  a  canal  of  Poland,  which,  ually,  and  with  consummate  tact,  bore  away 

by  connecting  the  Narev  with  the  iTiemen  from  them  the  prize  of  the  empire.    At  firsts 

river,  unites  uie  Vistula  with  the  Baltic.    It  by  patronizing  Cicero,  he  obtained  from  the 

extends  frt)m  Wizna  on  the  Narev  to  a  point  on  senate  the  command  of  the  army  against  An- 

the  Kiemen,  14  mUes  N.  of  Grodno.    It  is  150  tony,  who  had  seized  the  treasure  and  aimed  at 

miles  in  length,  from  5  to  6  feet  deep;  has  17  the  empire  of  CsBsar ;  and  in  connection  with 

looks,  and  was  completed  in  1881.  the  S  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  he  defeated 

AuGUSTULUS,  Komulus,  the  son  of  Orestesi  him  and  drove  him  aoroas  the  Alps  into  GaaL 

and  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was  The  death  of  the  consuls  left  all  the  armies 

remarkable  only  for   his    weakness  and   the  under  his  immediate  command,  and  his  increaa- 

beauty  of  his  person ;  on  the  defeat  of  Orestes  at  ing  popularity  excited  suspicion  at  Rome,  where 

Pavia^  and  his  subsequent  execution,  Angustu-  a  rumor  had  been  spread  that  his  own  agency 

lus  was  forced  to  abdicate, — ^he  was  banished  had  wrought  the  £ul  of  the  consuls,  he  having 

to  the  castie  of  Lucullua,  in  Campania,  where  caused  them  to  be  assassinated  by  his  emissariea 

he  received  an  annual  aUowance  of  6,000  pieces  among  their  own  soldiers  in  the  moment  of  vio- 

of  gold.  tory.    At  the  head  of  his  troops  he  obtained 

AUGUSTUS,  OAnm  OoiAvnrs  Ojbsab,  sec-  the  consulship  fi-om  the  terrified  senate,  and 

ond  emperor  of  Rome,  born  Sept.  23,  68  B.  0^  when  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  becoming  too 

died  Aug.  29,  A.  D.  14.    He  was  the  son  of  strong  for  him  in  the  East,  armed  as  tiiey  were 

Cains  Octavius,  of  YelitriB,  a  city  of  4he  Yolsci,  with  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  reconciled 

and  Attia^  the  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  himself  to  Mark  Antony,  the  great  soldier  of  the 

Caius  Julius  CflBsar,  the  dictator.    The  obscure  day,  and  formed,  witii  him  and  Lepidus,  the  third 

name  of  Caius  Octavius,  which  he  received  from  triumvirate,  deluging  Rome  with  noble  blood* 

his  father,  he  dignified  first  by  changmg  Octa-  The  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 

vius  into  Octavianus ;  secondly,  by  assuming^  Antony  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus, 

after  he  became  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator,  Each  of  the  triumvirs  was  to  have  all  hia  ene- 

the  illustrious  surname  of  Csosar ;  and  thirdly,  mies  put  to  death,  and  upon  the  long  lists  of 

by  receiving  from  the  senate,  27  B.  C,  the  ap-  the  proscribed  was  found  the  name  of  Cicero, 

pellation,  then  first  invoited,  of  Augustus,  cor-  By  Antony,  Augustus  soon  after  conquered 

responding  to  the  Greek  word  irtfiaorog^  or  Brutus  and  CaasinsL  in  the  decisive  battie  at 

"the  venerable,"  and  which  became  the  titie  of  Philippi     After  dividing  the  Roman  world 

the  future  emperors,  both  of  the  East  and  the  with  that  strangely  eccentric. sensualist  volup* 

West.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  who  had  tuary,  general,  and  madman,  he  then  in  turn 

no  children,  and,  though  he  is  said  to  have  dis-  conquered  Antony  by  the  hand  of  Agrippa, 

played  some  talents  and  activity  in  Spain,  whither  being  himself  concealed  in  his  tent,  while  the 

he  had  accompanied  his  uncle,  he  had  certainly  world  was  lost  and  won  in  the  gulf  of  Actiuin. 

made  no  mark,  nor  given  any  indications  of  the  Thenceforth,  although  he  assumed  do  xitloa^ 

great  part  he  was  about  to  play,  in  the  history  of  refused  all  emblems  of  dominions,  he  governed 

uie«world.   He  was  living  in  retirement  at  Apol*  tbe  Roman  world  as  an  absolute  mastei^    He 

Ionia,  in  Epirus,  when  be  heard  of  his  nucleus  beautified  the  city ;  tranquillized  the  provinces^ 

death,  and  of  his  own  adoption  by  Caesar^s  fed  and  amused  the  people ;  played  the  stem 

will;  when  he  instantiy  avowed  his  mission,  censor  of  public  monds;  afl^cted  to  restore 
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ancient  fonnA,  and  to  reoonstitotd  the  old  re-  lus  allianoe  with  Peter  the  Great,  broke  the 
pablie,  while  he  was,  in  trnth,  degrading  the  peace  wi^  Sweden,  entered  Poland  with  an 
senate,  destrojring  the  equestrian  order,  and  de-  armj,  expelled  Leszczynski,  and  recovered  the 
basing  the  people  by  prodigal  donation  of  rights  crown.    His  reign  was  one  of  great  luxury  and 
of  citizenship.     Frugal   in  his  habits,  mod-  splendor,  his  court  a  scene  of  uninterrupted 
erate  in  his  expenses,  mingling  with  the  peo-  festivity,  with  numerous  artists,  adventurers, 
pie  as  an  equal,  he  governed  absolutely,  and  he  alchemists,  and  beautiful  women,  one  of  whom, 
eoverned  cruelly,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  celebrated  Countess  EOnigsmark,  was  by 
be  governed  wdl.    He  regulated  the  empire  by  Augustus  the  mo^er  of  that  Maurice,  marshal 
set  forms,  centralized  the  powers  of  the  state,  re-  of  Saxony,  so  celebrated  at  the  court  of  Yer* 
dnced  the  turbulent  armies  of  the  republic  to  saiUes  and  in  the  history  of  France.    By  his 
perfect  and  incomparable  discipline,  repressed  gorgeous  mode  of  life,  Augustus  exhausted  his 
the  luxury  ofall  ranks,  abated  the  haughtmess  of  Saxon  subjects,  but  attracted  and  attached  to 
the  old  nobles,  pacified  the  whole  world,  and  so  his  person  the  nobility  of  Poland.     The  rich 
adorned  the  capital,  that  it  was  commonly  said  of  magnates  imitated  the  example  of  the  sover- 
him,  that  he  found  Rome  '^  brick,  and  left  it  mar-  eign,  erecting  q>lendid  palaces  in  Warsaw  and  on 
ble."  Concerning  the  secret  motives  of  the  con-  their  estates.    Augustus  di^  in  Warsaw,  at  the 
duct  of  Augustus,  the  most  various  opinions  have  age  of  68.    He  was  elegant,  affable,  and  attrao- 
been  entertained,  both  in  ancient  and  recent  tive  in  his  manners,  brave  on  the  battle-fleldf 
times.    While  some  have  maintained  that  his  skilful  in  all  bodily  chivdrous  exercises,  of  an 
selfishness  and  faithlessness  were  shown  only  in  extraordinary  muscular  force,  for  which  he  was 
the  steps  that  he  took  to  gain  the  supreme  surnamed  Augustus  the  Strong,  but  witi^out  any 
power,  and  that  his  subsequent  government  corresponding  excellence  in  his  character.— Au« 
proceeded  from  honest  intentions,  others  have  oustds  III.,  son  of  the  former,  bom  in  1696| 
thought  him  to  be  in  every  period  of  his  career  died  Oct.  6,  1763,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  both 
a  cool  and  calculating  hypocrite,  whose  first  Saxony  and  Poland,  in  the  first  by  the  right  of 
impulses  were  better  than  his  calm  afterthoughts,  inheritance,  in  the  second  by  election,  though  he 
who  never  sinned  from  passion,  but  always  act-  was  opposed  by  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  who  was 
ed  with  malice  prepense.    He  was  8  times  mar-  supported  by  Louis  XY.,  his  son-in-law,  and 
ried,  and  his  domestic  life  was  disturbed  and  a  portion  of  the  Polish  nobles.    Augustus  con- 
mihappy.    Maroellus,  his  sister's  son,  a  youth  tinned  the  gorgeous  reign  of  his  father,  his 
of  promise,  whom  he  had  destined  to  succeed  greatest  passion  being  hunting  and  festivities, 
bim,  and  whom  he  sincerely  esteemed,  died  Having  had,  previously  to  his  accession  to  the 
young-  and  when  he  died  himself,  in  the  45th  two  thrones,  travelled  in  Italy,  and  being  favor- 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  76th  of  his  age,  he  ed  and  patronized  by  the  pope,  he  obtained 
was  persuaded  to  leave  the  empire  to  Til^rius,  there  many  beautiftd  works  of  art  for  his  gallery 
the  son  of  his  third  wife,  Livia.  in  Dresden,  amonff  others  the  oelebrat^  Ma- 
AUGUSTUS  II.,  Fbedkrio,  elector  of  Sax-  donna  Sistina  of  Raphael,  several  Correggios, 
ony  and  king  of  Poland,  second  son  of  John  and  many  other  works  of  the  great  masters. 
George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  bom  May  12,  His  reign  over  Poland  was  qniet,  but  in  every 
1670,  died  Feb.  1, 1788.    To  finish  his  eduoa-  respect  demoralizing.    Peace  did  not  serve  to 
tion,  his  father  sent  him  to  travel,  and  he  visit-  develop  mental  activity  and  industry,  but  to 
ed  all  the  countries  and  courts  of  Europe,  Rome  foster  and  nourish  mental  and  physical  atrophy, 
alone  excepted.    Thus  he  contracted  the  love  It  was  said  that  Augustus  the  Saxon  succeeded 
of  royal  pomp  and  luxury,  but  likewise  that  of  in  making  of  the  Poles  finished  revellers,  to  their 
the  arts,  and  began  the  collection  of  pictnres  own  hearty  satisfaction.    Connt  Brnhl,  his  ft^ 
and  other  objects  of  art  comprising  the  gallery  vorite,  ruled  in  the  sovereign's  name^  and  An- 
in  Dresden,  which,  increased  by  his  son,  became  gustus  being  married  to  an  Austrian  princess, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.    After  he  and  his  premier  had  no  other  policy  than 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1691,  and  of  his  subserviencv  to  Austria,  and  he  became  en- 
elder  brother,  in  1694^  he  became  sovereign  of  tangled  in  the  wars  against  Frederic  II.  of  Prus- 
Baxony,  and  after  the  death  of  John-  Sobi-  sia.    In  1742,  he  ooncluded  an  alliance,  offensive 
eski,  king  of  Poland,  in  1696,  he  was  elected  as  and  defensive,  with  Maria  TheresfL  ana  promised 
bis  successor  by  the  nobility  of  that  country,  to  afterward  to  brioff  into  the  field  50,000  men« 
obtain  which  election  he,  however,  previously  This  army,   united  with   the  Austriana,  was 
changed  his  reli^^on  from  Protestantism  to  Cath-  beaten  at  the  battle  of  HohenfHedberg .  in  Sile- 
olicism.    To  restore  to  Poland  some  provinces  sia,  when  Frederic  invaded  Saxony  and  entered 
lost  to  Sweden,  Augustus  attacked  Charles  XH.,  Dresden,  while  Augustus  fled  to  Poland,  which 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  but  was  at  peace  with  Frederic    In  1746,  a  treaty 
after  an  unsucceBsful  struggle,  protracted  for  between  the  belligerents  put  an  end  to  the 
years,  in  which  both  his  kingdoms  suffered  struggle.     Soon,  however,  the   celebrated  7 
terribly,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  years'  war  broke  out,  in  which  AugustuSi  as 
and  at  the  bidding  of  Charles  XH.,  to  resign  elector  of  Saxony,  participated  again  on  the 
the  crown  of  Poland,  which  the  victor  gave  to  side  of  Austria.    At  the  beginning,  his  Saxon 
Stanislas  Leszczyndci.    When  Charles  was  de-  army  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Frederi^ 
feated  at  Pultowa  in  1709,  Augustus  renewed  and  he  himself  fled  to  Warsaw,  persisting  in  his 
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allianee  with  Austria,  and  resided  there  tmtQ  the  work  his  own  by  the  msas  of  leamiDg 

tbe  pacification  hj  the  treaty  of  Hnbertsborg,  and  of  historical  information  which  he  has  put 

when  he  retarned  to  Dresden,  where  he  died.  into  it,  and  wliich,  to  this  day,  secares  for  it 

AUGUSTUS  FBEDEBIO,  prince  of  Great  a  prominent  place  in  chess  literature. 
Britdn  and  Ireland,  duke  of  Sussex,  the  6th       AUK,  the  name  of  certain  sea-birds  of  the 

son  of  George  III.  of  England,  bom  Jan.  27,  &milj  aleada^  including  the  subgenera,  <dea, 

1778,  died  April  21, 1848.   He  studied  at  G6ttin-  fratereula,  mergultu,  and  phdleru.    The  true 

gen,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  Italy.   While  auks  {alea)  are  strictly  ocean  birds,  and  scarce- 

at  Rome,  in  1798,  he  married  Lady  Augusta  Mur-  ly  ever  leave  the  water,  except  for  purposes  of 

ray,  daughter  of  the  Catholic  earl  of  Dunmore,  nidification   and    breeding,  though   they  en- 

but  as  there  were  some  doubts  as  to  the  validity  deavor  to  scramble  away,  with  a  sort  of  un- 

of  this  marriage,  the  wedding  ceremony  was  oouth  and  awkward  switltness,  when  pursued, 

repeated  in  London,  Dec  5, 1798.    This  mar-  They  breed  in  immense  flocks  in  caverns  and 

riage  was  annulled,  however,  by  the  preroga*  crannies  of  rocks,  laying  but  one  disproportion- 

tive  court  of  Canterbury,  as  contrary  to  act  ately  large  egg.    The  young  are  fed  firom  the 

12,  of  George  III»  ohap.  8.  which  declared  that  crops  of  their  parents,  even  after  they  can 

nodesoendantof  George  IL  should  marry  with-  move  about  freely,  and  shift  for  themselves, 

out  tbe  consent  of  the  crown.    Lady  Augusta  This  genua  contains  but  2  species,  the  great  auk 

separated  from  the  duke  immediately  after  the  and  the  razor  bill.    The  former  {dloa  impennii 

publication  of  this  sentence,  havincr  borne  him  Linn.)  is  remarkable  for  the  impmect  develop- 

a  son  and  daughter,  who  took  tbe  name  of  ment  of  its  wings,  which  are  totally  unfit  for 

D^Este.    In  1801,  the  duke  was  made  a  peer,  flying.    They  are  set  very  far  back  on  the 

and  received  a  parliamentary  grant  of  jB12,000  body,  and  extremely  small,  indeed,  not  much 

per  annum,  which  was  subsequently  increased  more  than  rudimental ;  but  are  i^ed  by  the 

Dy  the  addition  of  £9,000.    In  the  house  of  bird  as  oars,  which,  in  coignnction  with  its 

lords,  the  duke  took  the  liberal  nde  on  most  feet,  it  plies  with  such  power  and  velocity,  that 

public  questions,  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  it  has  been  known  to  escape  from  a  mx-oared 

trade,  on  the  Catholic  emancipation^  and  Jewish  barge  pulled  in  pursuit  by  vigorous  oarsmen, 

emancipation,  on  the  reform  bill,  and  the  free  It  rardy  leaves  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  waters 

trade  question.    In  1810,  he  was  elected  grand  adjoining,  nor  is  it  often  seen  off  soundings,  but 

master  of  the  f^  masons;  in  1816,  president  dwells  in  great  numbers  in  the  ocean  that 

ofthe  society  for  the  encouragementof  the  useful  washes  the  FarOe  islands,  Iceland,  and  it  has 

arts ;  and  in  1880,  president  of  the  royal  society,  been  asserted  that  it  breeds  at  Newfoundland. 

He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literature  and  In  sununer  all  the  upper  parts  of  this  bird's 

art,  and  possessed  one  of  the  finest  libraries  of  plumage  are  of  a  deep  sooty  black,  which  is 

England.    His  liberal  opinions  in  politics,  and  changed,  in  winter,  to  white  on  the  cheeks,  the 

the  part  which  he  took  in  favor  of  Queen  Caro-  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  throat.    It  breeds  in 

line,  made  him  unpopular  at  court,  but  before  June  and  July,  and  lays  one  large  yellowish 

the  death  of  George  IV .,  a  reconciliation  took  es^  as  big  as  a  swan's,  irregularly  dashed  with 

place  between  them.  bJaok  marks,  which  have  been  compared  to 

AUGUSTUS  OF  Bbunswick,  the  younger,  Chinese  characters.  It  has  a  large  decurved 
bom  April  10, 1657,  died  at  Wolfenbtltt^  Sept.  bill  with  sharp  cutting  edges;  and  its  feet, 
17, 1666,  celebrated  for  his  learning,  and  chiefly  beimr  situated  at  the  extremity  of  its  body,  ic 
for  his  proflciency  in  the  game  of  chess.  He  stands  or  sits  erect,  propped  up  by  its  short 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.  of  stiff  taU,  after  the  manner  of  the  penguins 
England,  and  was  a  friend  not  only  of  Henry  which  it  not  a  littie  resembles. — ^The  second 
IV.  of  France,  and  of  tiie  other  potentates  of  species  is  the  black-billed  auk,  razor  bill,  or 
Europe,  but  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  murre  (alca  tarda  L.).  It  belongs  to  the  north- 
savants  of  his  day.  In  1684,  he  ascended  tiie  em  latitudes,  in  the  extreme  height  of  which 
ducal  throne  of  Bmnswick-WolfenbQtteJ,  and  these  birds  swarm  in  multitudes  inconceivable, 
distinguished  himself  during  his  reign  by  a  re-  during  the  breeding  season,  affording  food  by 
markable  solicitnde  for  the  promotion  of  educa-  their  flesh,  and,  by  their  downy  skins,  clothing 
tion  among  his  people,  and  by  the  foundation  of  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  place  on  them  their 
a  library  at  WolfenbHttel,  which  contained,  in  ohie^  if  not  their  whole  dependence.  Constant 
1614,  80,000  vols.  He  published  a  variety  of  mention  is  to  be  found  of  them  in  the  works  of 
writings,  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  Gustavus  Dr.  Kane,  to  whom  they,  became,  on  his  last 
Selenus.  His  most  celebrated  work,  Sohack  fatal  voyage,  as  absolute  a  necessity  as  they  are 
Oder  Konigswiel  (chess,  or  king's  game),  was  to  the  poor  .savages,  of  whom  he  was  not 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1616,  and  translated  into  ashamed  to  be  the  friend.  The  bill  of  the 
English  by  T.  H.  Sarratt  (London,  181*0.  Bil-  bUck  i^uk  has  some  analogy  to  that  of  the 
guer  of  Berlin,  and  other  modem  authorities  on  falconine  birds,  having  a  sharp  hook  at  its 
cheas,  generally  represent  tiiis  work  as  being  extremity,  and  a  denticulated  process,  at  about 
nothing  but  a  German  translation  of  the  cele-  two-thirds  of  its  length,  which  is  of  great 
l»ttted  Spanish  book  on  chess  by  Guy  Lopez,  use  in  securing  its  slippery  prey,  a  ta^  in 
But  the  met  is,  that  while  many  of  the  data  are  which  its  feet  lend  it  but  littie  aid.  Its  general 
probacy  taken  frcnn  Lopezj  Augustas  has  made  color  is  dusky  above,  and  white  below ;  it  flies 
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SDiBciently  well,  bnt,  like  the  species  last  d^  gem  of  the  natives  of  tliose  dreaiy  i^^ons. 

soribed,  uses  Its  wings  as  oars,  in  diving,  which  Abont  midsummer  it  lays  one  large  egg,  nearly 

it  does  to  perfection.    It  has  the  same  habit  of  of  the  size  of  a  hen's,  with  brown  or  dnslcy 

sittiDg  erect  as  the  great  ank;  and,  being  verj  spots,  on  a  whitish  or  yellowish  gronnd«    The 

abnndant  on  all  the  rocky  coasts  of  Great  singular  cQsposition  of  providence  in  limiting 

Britain,  where  it  sits  in  long  horizontal  rows  the  production  of  these  birds  to  a  single  egg 

on  the  steps  or  ledges  of  the  crags,  towering  yearly,  is  truly  wonderful,  even  as  it  is  I  anefi- 

one  above  the  other,  offering  so  peculiar  an  ap-  cent ;  for,  when  we  regard  the  countless  roil- 

pearance  that  the  fishers  and  fowlers  compare  lions  which  swarm  in  the  arctic  solitudes,  even 

the  rocks  to  an  apothecary's  shop,  the  sncces-  under  this  restriction,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 

sive  ledges  to  the  shelves,  and  the  white  breasts  what  would  be  the  result,  even  in  those  regions 

of  the  razor  bills,  **  in  order  ranged,"  to  the  overflowing  with  animal  abundance  during  the 

rows  of  white  earthen  gallipots. — The  nesct  di-  brief  summer  time,  were  these  sea  fowl  as 

ymon^  fratereula.  like  the  two  remaining,  con-  prolific  even  as  the  guU  or  terns,  much  less  as 

tains  but  a  single  family,  the  Labrador  auk,  domestic  fowls. 

common  puffin,  or  coulterneb  (/ratereula  aro'  AULAF,  or  Aklaf,  Akalap^  Analav,  or 

tiea)y  his  last  name  being  admirably  descriptive  Ohlaf,   a  name  borne  by  several  Northum- 

of  his  strong  masnve  beak,  the  mandibles  of  brian  kings  of  Danish  origin,  about  the  second 

which,  when  separated,  e^ecially  the  upper  half  of  theflOth  century.    I.  A  Korthumbrian 

one,  almost  exactly  resemble  the  coulter  of  a  petty  king  and  a  P&gan,  died  980,  after  the 

Slough.     The  upper   parts  of  this  bird  are  expulsion  of  Guthfritii   and   Aulaf,  sons  of 

usky,  his  cheeks  and  belly  white.    He  has  a  Bihtrio,  king  of  Northumberland,  by  the  £ng- 

black  collar  round  his  neck ;  his  legs  and  feet  lish  king  Athelstan*    Aulaf  fled  into  L*eland, 

are  orange,  and  his  broad,  cutting-edged  beak  and  we  learn  what  we  know  of  him  from  the 

is  bluish  gray,  next  to  the  head,  but  scarlet  Iriah  annals.    He  fought  against  the  native 

thence  to  its  obtuse  point.   Although  it  extends  tribes  in  that  island.    In  987  he  endeavored 

to  the  high  arctic  regions^  it  is  in  £nffland  only  to  recover  Nortiiumbria,  but  was  repulsed  by 

a  summer  visitor,  breeding  in  the  low  sandy  Athelstan.   He  returned  to  Irdand,  and  repaid 

islands  in  rabbit  burrows,  of  which  they  dis-  the  hospitalily  of  the  Irish  by  ravaging  Eifcul> 

possess  their   lesitunate  owners ;   or,  where  len.    After  the  death  of  Athelstan,  Northum- 

there  are  no  rabbits,  burrowing  themselves,  bria  fell  away  firom  the  English  crown,  and 

In  rocky  places,  as  Dover  diflk,  Flamborough  Aulaf  recovered  his  inheritance  after  defeating 

head,  and  the  Bass  rock,  at  all  which  pla<^  Edmond  at  Tamworth  and  Ldcester.    Edred, 

they  abound,  they  lay  their  single  egg  m  the  the  English  king,  and  successor  of  Edmond, 

crevices  of  the  rocks.    When  they  have  reared  marched  against  him,  made  him  do  homage, 

then*  young,  they  pass  from  England  to  the  and  embrace  Ohristianity.    In  952  Aulaf  was 

southern  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  where  driven  out  by  the  Christian  Northumbrians, 

they  winter.    Their  burrows  are  curiously  ex*  and  tired  of  struggling  against  the  English,  he 

cavated,  by  means  of  their  great  bill^  to  the  went  over  to  lead  theOstmen  of  Dublin  against 

depth  of  2  or  8  feet,  and  often  have  2  entrances  the  Irish.    He  defeated  Murdoch,  king  of  Lein- 

for  escape  in  case  of  surprise.    The  length  of  ster,  in  955,  whom  he  put  to  death  in  957. 

the  pimin  is  about  12  inches. — ^The  third  di-  Two  more  Leinster  princes  sufl!ered  the  same 

vision,  merffulttSy  has,  likewise,  but  one  repre^  fate  in  977.    At  this  time  he  called  himself 

sentative,  the  little  auk,  common  rotche,  or  sea  king  of  Ireland  and  the  Islea    In  980  Aulaf 

dove,   mergulus  melanoleueas^  which   is  the  lost  his  son  and  heir,  Repaid,  or  Begnell,  in 

smallest  of  the  species,  and  a  native  of  the  very  an  engagement  against  the  Hibernian  aborigines, 

highest  latitudes,  congregating  in  large  flodcs  and  in  the  same  year,  heart-broken,  he  went  on 

in  the  arctic  circle ;  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where  he  died, 

and  Melville  island  being  their  favorite  stations,  after  a  stormy  life.    11.  Bon  of  Guthfrith,  aii^ 

Their  plumage  is  black  and  white ;  and,  in  win-  uncle  of  the  preceding  lived  in  the  latter  half 

ter,  the  front  of  the  neck,  which  is  black  in  of  the  10th  century.    He  joined  in  the  wars  of 

summer,  turns  white.    It  lays  but  a  single  egff,  his  nephew  against  the  Saxons  in  South  Britain 

of  pale  bluish  green,  on  the  most  inaccessible  and  the  Celts  of  Erin.    He  ravaged  Armagh  in 

ledges  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the  982,  and  Eilcullen  in  988.    In  989  he  was 

ocean.    It  is  about  9  or  10  inches  in  len^. —  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in   Dublin.    He 

The  last  division,  phalerig^  again,  contains  but  made  an   irruption   into  England   with    his 

a  single  species,  the  perroquet  auk,  phaleris  nephew,  conquered  Edmond,  the  successor  of 

ptUiaetda.    This,  also,  is  an  extreme  northern  Atnelstan,  in  948,  and  recovered  Northumbrian 

bird.    It  is  about  11  inches  in  lengtib.    Its  He  lived  and  died  a  pagan,  and  a  hater  of  the 

head,  neck,  and  upper  parts,  are  black,  blended  Christian  clergy, 

into  ash  color  on  the  forward  parts  of  the  neck;  AULIO,    an   adjective   derived    from   the 

the  breast  and  belly  white ;  the  legs  are  yel*  Latin  word,  a/ula.    It  was  first  applied  to  the 

lowish,  the  beak,  in  the  adults,  red.    This  bird  higher  civil  officers  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 

swims  and  dives  admirably,  and  is  said  to  be  In  Germany  it  was  applied  to  a  council  and 

of  a  singularly  unsuspicious  character,  being  councillors,  establisheo,  in  1501,  by  the  em- 

easily  captured  by  the  most  inartificial  strata-  peror  Maximilian  I.     Originally  this  council 
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wms  to  decide  qnestloiu  which  property  eame  tianfl  with  the  Roadaiu,  be  aotnaSjr  asileted 

before  the  emperor,  bat  its  jurisaiction  was  Gdrgej  to  bring  these  negotiations  toa  saooeas- 

aoon  extended  to  cases  belonging  to  the  sapreme  fol  dose.    Aalich  was  punished  by  the  Ans- 

conrt  of  the  empire.    Bnocessive  emperors  more  trians  at  Arad,  on  Oct.  6, 1849,  when,  in  oom- 

and  more  facilitated  and  protected  the  eonndl  pany  with  12  others,  he  perished  on  ^  gal- 

in  its  nsorpations  of  power,  which  reached  lows. 

their  cnlmtnation  after  the  treaty  of  WestphA-  AULIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the 

lia.    At  first  the  ooancil  was  composed  of  a  district  of  Hellas,  called  tootia,  in  the  straits 

president,  a  yioe-president^  and  an  indefinite  of  Eoripns,  between  Boeotia  and  Eabasa;  it  had 

number  of  ooondllors,  divided  into  2  dassee.  a  temple  of  Artemis.  Here,  according  to  the  tale 

▼iz :  the  nobility,  represented  by  counts  ana  of  Troy,  Agamemnon  assembled  his  fleet  pre- 

barons,  and  Jonsoonsults.    All  of  them  were  paratory  to  crossing  the  Mfpdaa  sea  to  Iroyt 

named  by  the  emperor  alone.    By  the  treaty  and  here  hia  daughter,  Iphigenia,  was  offidred 

of  Westphalia  6  of  the  councillors  were  to  be  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis.    In  the  time  of 

Protestants,  and  their  united  vote  was  to  ooun-  Pausanias,  the  geographer,  only  a  few  potters 

terbalance  that  of  the  Oatholic  members,  what-  inhabited  it    It  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 

ever  might  be   their  number.     The  elector,  AULNE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  d^part- 

prince  bishop  of  Ment^  was   intrusted   bv  ment  of  ilnislerre,  rises  near  Lahuto  in  tiie 

that  treaty  inth  the  presidency  of  the  counciL  Bkck  mountains,  and  after  a  winding  cooxBe  of 

It  decided  all  litigation  of  a  purely  feudal  char-  70  miles,  in  which  it  passes  ChAteauneuf  and 

arter,  relating  to  the  imperial  vassals  in  Ger-  Ohlteaulin.  falls  into  Brest  harbor.    It  is  nav- 

many  and  Italr,  for  which  countries  it  had  igable  to  Gn&teaulin,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  and 

the  power  of  nodal  investiture  of  counts  and  forms  part  of  the  canal  between  Kantes  and 

barons  of  the  holv  Roman  empire.    The  deci*  Brest 

■ons  were  beyond  queedon.  except  by  petition  AULON,  Jbah  d',  a  French  cavalier  in  the 
to  the  emperor,  and  when  all  the  German  states  service  of  Gharles  VII.,  and  subsequently  coun- 
had  a  common  complaint  against  the  ooundl,  ciUorofthe  king,  master  of  reque6ts,and  seneschal 
the  appeal  was  brougnt  before  the  diet  At  the  of  Beaucaire,  became  celebrated  b  v  his  aasociap 
death  of  the  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  coun-  tion  with  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  faithful  compan- 
dllors  ceased,  and  during  the  interregnum  the  ion  in  arms  he  was  mi  to  the  moment  of  her 
eourt  was  vacated.— After  the  dissolution  of  the  imprisonment  by  the  English.  After  her  death, 
German  empire  in  1806,  the  newly  created  when  a  trial  was  instituted  at  Lyons  with  a 
Austrian  emperors  preserved  the  name  of  the  view  of  rehabilitating  her  memory,  Jean  d'Aulon 
old  aulic  council  for  the  supreme  government  was  one  of  the  principal  vritnesaes,  who  testified 
of  their  empire.  This  new  body,  £vided  into  to  the  spotless  character  of  the  heroic  woman, 
departments,  had  the  supreme,  administrative,  AUlL/kLE,  a  small  place  of  France,  in  the 
military,  and  sometimes  Judicial  power.  It  department  of  Lower  Seine,  known  for  its  his- 
direoted  distant  military  operations,  and  to  its  torical  assodations.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
interfMrence  are  attributed  many  of  the  disss-  16th  century,  Aumale  was  a  county  belonging 
ters  sustained  by  Austria  in  her  wars  agdnst  to  Claude  I.  of  Lorraine,  5th  son  of  Ken^,  duke 
Kapoleon.  It  was  wholly  abolished  aft^  the  of  Lorraine,  who  was  afkorward  created  duke 
events  of  1848.— The  word  aulie  b  also  applied  of  Guise  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  became 
in  some  universitiea  to  the  thesiB  discussed  on  the  head  of  the  illustrious  fieunily  c^  that  name, 
tiie  day  of  the  creation  of  a  new  doctor  of  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  by  Heniy 
divinity.  IL,  and  hdd  as  such  by  Olande  II.,  8d  son  of 
AULIOH,  LuDWio,  a  Hungarian  general,  Olaude  I.,  and  brother  of  the  cdebrated  Fran- 
bom  in  1702  at  Presburse,  distinguished  himself  c^  of  Guise.  This  duke  of  Aumsle,  who  dis- 
in  1848  and  1849^eepecidly  by  the  active  part  he  tinguished  himsdf  during  the  war  of  the  French 
took  in  defeating  Windischgrfttz^s  army  in  March  against  the  emperw  Oharles  V.,  took  a  great 
and  April,  1849.  After  the  evacuation  of  Pesth  part  in  the  bloody  religious  confiicts  which 
by  the  imperial  troops,  Aulich  made  his  tri-  troubled  the  rdgn  of  Oharles  IX.,  and  was  one 
unphant  entry  into  that  capital,  BnA  was  re-  cf  the  promoters  of  the  8t  Bartholomew  mas- 
edved  with  enthudasm  by  the  people.  In  bis  sacre.  His  son  Oharles  fought  against  Henry 
fiunous  prodamation  of  GOddlld,  Kossuth  paid  IV.,  assisting  him  under  the  duke  of  Mayenne^ 
also  an  appropriate  homage  to  Aulich^s  gal-  in  the  battles  of  Argues  and  Ivry,  where  the 
lantry.  After  the  dege  and  storming  of  Oxen,  troops  of  the  league  were  defeated. — The  title  of 
he  was  sent  to  Gdigey.  in  order  to  prevail  upon  didce  of  Aumde.  after  being  extinct  for  yeara^ 
that  generd  to  desist  nom  his  disobedience  to  has  been  revived  in  our  times,  and  given  to  a 
the  government  but  G6igey  would  not  yield,  prince  of  the  Orieans  fiimily.  Aumalb,  Hxkbi 
Subsequently,  when  GOrgey  was  forced  to  re-  ^noftini  Phiupfs  Louis  d^Oblxa-ks,  duke  o^ 
Bounce  either  the  army  or  the  ministry  of  war,  4th  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  bom  at 
he  took  the  latter  dtemative,  and  Aulich  was  Paris,  Jan.  16, 1822.  Like  hisbrothers,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor.  But  Aulich  was  com-  educated  at  one  of  the  public  colleges  of  Parii^ 
pletdy  under  the  infiuenoe  of  GOrvey,  and  where  he  made  himself  very  populiu*  among  his 
although  he  might  have  used  his  autiuority  as  fellow*  students  by  his  amiable  temper  and  oor- 
minister  of  war  to  frustotte  GOrgey^s  negotia-  diality.    The  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  last  prince 
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of  the  house  of  Oond6,  made  him  Mb  heir ;  so  mj  wiflhes  will  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  glory 

that  he  came  into  possession  of  the  largest  for-  of  France,  which  I  would  gladly  have  heen  able 

tone  in  France.    This,  however,  did  not  deter  to  serve  longer."    He  embarked  on  the  steamer 

him  from  leading  an  active  life ;  he  entered  Solon,  and  sailed  for  England,  where  he  joined 

the  military  service  at  the  age  of  17,  being  ap-  the  other  members  of  his  family.    He  is  now 

pointed  to  a  captainship  in  the  4th  regiment  of  living  in  Bidly  with  his  wife,  Maria  Caroline 

the  line.    As  an  aide-de-camp  to  his  eldest  Augusta  de  Bourbon,  princess  of  Naples  and 

brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  took  part  in  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Palermo,  whom  he 

African  expedition  of  Medeah,  where  he  con-  married  in  1844,  and  by  whom  he  has  a  son 

ducted  himself  with  bravery.    He  was  conse-  who  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Oonde. 

quently  promoted,  served  a  second  campaign  in  AUMONT,  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  his- 

Algeria,  and  left  the  country  only  on  account  torical  families  of  France.    The  first  Aumont 

of  iU  health.    Returning  to  France^  he  was  en-  mentioned  in  French  history,  is  Jban  III.,  Sins 

tering  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1841,  at  the  head  of  the  d'Auiiomt,  who,  in  1828,  took  part  in  the  bat- 

17tii  regiment  of  the  line,  of  which  he  had  been  tie  of  Oassel,  and  served  under  Philip  de  Valois, 

appointed  colonel,  when  a  man  of  the  name  of  on  many  other  important  occasions.  One  of  the 

Qnenisset  discharged  a  gun  at  him,  but  happily  more  distinguished  members  of  the  feunfly  was 

missed  his  aim.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  waspromot-  Jxah  d* Aumont,  bom  1622,  died  1595.  He  was 

ed  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  insist-  on  the  battle-field  almost  firom  his  cradle  to  his 

ed  on  being  again  sent  to  Algeria,  in  Oct.  1842.  grave.  Heservedunder  6kings:  Francis  L,  Henry 

Intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  district  of  IL,  Francis  n.,Charle8  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry 

Medeah,  he  evinced  great  activity,  skill,  and  in-  IV.— Antoznb  d' Aumont,  bom  1601,  died  1669, 

trepidity.    On  May  16, 1848,  he  attacked  the  servedwith  distinction  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 

smala  of  Abd  el  Kader  with  such  impetuosity  1662  was  i^pornted  governor  of  Paris. — ^Loun 

that  in  less  than  2  hours  the  emir's  troops  were  Mabix  Yictob  d*  Aumont  and  db  Roohebabon^ 

entirely  routed ;  and  the  result  of  this  brilliant  bom  1682,  died  1704,  took  an  active  part  in  the 

exploit  was  the  capture  of  8,600  prisoners,  im->  war  in  Flanders  under  Louis  XIY.,  was  gover- 

mense  numbers  of  cattie,  and  the  treasures  of  nor  of  Boulogne  and  the  Boulonnois,  and  mem*- 

the  chief.    As  a  reward,  Anmale  was  made  ber  of  the  aosdemy  of  inscriptions  and  bellea- 

lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  the  prov-  lettres.— Jaoqxtxs,  duo  d' Aumont.  bom  1782. 

ince   of  Constantine.      In   1847,  the   young  died  1799,  was  the  commandant  or  the  national 

prince,  but  25  years  old,  was  intrasted  with  the  guard,  on  Oct.  6, 1789,  when  Louis  XYL  was 

general  govemorship  of  Algeria,  which  was  forcibly  taken  away  from  Yersailles. — ^Louis 

taken  from  the  hands  of  Marshal  Bugeaud.  MABnOiiisTBDi  Yixnnx,  duo  n* Aumont,  bora 

This  appointment  was  not  approved  either  by  1762,  died  1881,  was  a  wild  youth,  and  served 

the  army  or  the  French  nation;  it  was  the  oc-  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  until  the  re»- 

casion  for  loud  complaints  against  the  ambition  toration,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  hispodtion, 

of  the  king^  who  was  concentrating  the  direo*  and  appointed  lieutenant-general     He  made 

tion  of  tiie  whole  military  service  in  the  hands  himself  very  useful  to  the  cause  of  royalty  in 

of  his  sons ;  Nemours  was  already  at  the  head  suppressing  the  troubles  in  Normandy,  and  in 

of  the  army,  while  the  prince  de  JoinviUe  had  1815  he  was  created  peer  of  FranccLand  raised 

the  control  of  the  navy,  and  the  duke  de  Mont-  to  the  office  cf  first  chamberlfun.    He  was  one 

pensier  that  of  the  ordnance.     Events,  how-  of  the  most  prominent  men  at  the  oourts  of  Louis 

ever,  seemed  to  vindicate  the  promotion  of  Avh  XYUI>.and  Charles  X.,  but  he  exchanged  pol- 

male;  for,  soon  after,  Abd  el  Kader  notified  iticsfor  theatres,  and  became  the  chief  director 

the  fVench  of  his  willingness  to  surrender  him-  of  the  comic  opera. 

self  into  their  hands,  and  the  young  governor  AUNGERY YLE,  BicsABD^known  in  history 

went  to  Sedi-Brahim  to  receive  his  submiflsion.  sis  Richard  de  Bury,  born  A.  I).  1281,  near  Bu- 

There  he  promised  that  the  emir  should  be  al-  ry  St.  Edmunds,  died  April  14, 1845.    He  was 

lowed  to  reside  where  he  pleased,  except  in  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  de  AungerviUe,  and  was 

Africa;  but  this  generous  promise  was  not  kept  educated  at  Oxford.     Even  while  pursuing  his 

by  the  French  govemment,  and  Abd  el  Eader  university  studies  he  was  remarkable  for  tliose 

was  sent  a  prisoner  to  France.    It  must  be  said,  charactenstics  which  distinguished  him  in  after 

in  Justice  to  Aumale,  that  he  was  not  an  ao-  tife — ^for  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  the  sanctity 

oomplice  in  this  breach  of  fitith,  and  Abd  el  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  prinoe 

Eader  himself  never  thought  of  holding  him  of  Wales,  who  afterward  took  the  crown  as  Ed- 

accountable  for  it.    The  revolution  of  February  ward  III.    Upon  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to 

took  the  young  governor  by  surprise ;  but  it  the  throne  Aungervyle  was  remembered,  and 

cannot  be  denied,  even  by  his  enemies,  that  in  received  successively  the  appointments  of  coif- 

this  difiicult  juncture  he  acted  with  noble  and  feur  to  the  king,  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe,  and 

patriotic   disinterestedness.     Hearing   of  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.    In  1883  he  was  con* 

sudden  abdication  of  his  &ther,  he  exhorted  the  secrated  bishop  of  Durham.    In  1884  he  suo- 

population  to  wait  calmly  for  fhrther  develop-  ceeded  Archbishop  Stratford  as  lord  high  ohan» 

meats ;   and  on  March  8,  he  resigned  his  au-  cellor  of  England,  which  office,  however,  he  re* 

thority  in  the  following  words:  "Abiding  bv  signed  in  1885  for  that  of  treasurer.    He  went 

the  narional  will,  I  retire;  but  in  my  exile^  all  several  times  abroad  as  ambassador,  once  to 
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Borne  and  thrioe  to  Paris*  Daring  his  whole  ir»2^  mills  oecieUt  On  the  death  of  Olaadiiu, 
life  Anngervyle  had  possessed  a  strong  love  of  the  emperor  Aarelian  was  at  once  invested  bj 
books,  and  employed  every  means  to  collect  to-  the  legionaries  of  the  great  army  of  the  Danulle 
gether  such  as  were  most  rare  and  costly.  When  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  Quintilioa,  the 
bishop  of  Darham  his  library  was  so  extensive  brother  of  the  late  emperor,  who  had  assumed 
that  it  was  said  to  have  been  ^^  greater  than  that  the  diadem,  j  udging  himself  incompetent  to  con- 
of  all  the  other  bishops  of  the  kingdom  put  to-  tend  with  such  a  rival,  withdrew  from  tlie  un- 
gether."  The  latterpart  of  his  lira  he  gave  up  equal  conflict,  and,  causing  his  veins  to  be  open- 
entirely  to  books.  He  died  at  his  manor  of  ed,  died  a  voluntary,  if  ignominious,  death. 
Bishop^s  Aukland,  and  was  buried  with  great  The  reign  of  Aurelian,  who  succeeded  without 
pompin  his  own  cathedral.  further  opposition  to  the  throne,  lasted  but  4 

AUNIS,  an  old  division  in  the  west  of  France,  years  and  9  months ;  but  every  month  was  oo- 

between  Haintonge,  Poitou,  and  the  Atlantic,  cupied  by  some  grand  achievement.    '^  He  put 

forming  with  Saintonge  the  modem  department  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  chastised  the  6er» 

o{  Oharente  Inferieure.  mans  who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain, 

AUPIOE,  a  French  general  and  diplomatist,  and  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  de- 
bom  at  Gravelines,  Feb.  18,  1789,  died  stroyed  the  proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia 
at  Paris,  April  29,  1867.  During  the  ascen-  had  erected  in  the  East,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
dency  of  tne  republicans  after  the  revolu-  afflicted  empire."  He  wisely  withdrew  the 
tion  of  Feb.  18i8,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  Roman  legions  from  the  frontiers  of  Dada, 
to  Constantinople,  in  which  position  he  re-  which  province  he  totally  abandoned  to  the 
mained  till  1861,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  a  Croths  and  Vandals;  he  restored  the  Illyrian 
similar  mission  to  London.  There  he  was  frontier,  and,  on  the  Alemanni  flying  to  arms, 
succeeded  after  a  few  months  by  Count  Wa-  he  defeated  them  with  prodigious  slaughter,  and 
lewski,  and  was  immediately  siber  sent  by  ultimately  almost  annihilating  them  as  a  nation, 
Louis  Napoleon  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  reduced  them  to  perfect  submission.  His  war 
Madrid,  where  he  remained  till  succeeded  agunst  Zenobia^  v^i<3^  ^^s,  perhaps,  the  great- 
by  the  marquis  of  Turgot  in  1863.  He  was  estandmost  difficult  of  all  his  enterprises, — ^for, 
thoroughly  versed  in  military  science.  as  is  ever  the  case  in  conflicts  between  western 

AURELIA,  the  mother  of  Julius  Ccesar,  died  military  prowess  and  the  nations  of  the  East, 
64  B.  C.  When  the  patrician  Claudius  pro-  the  climate  fought  against  the  invaders,  and 
fianed  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  whidi  aided  the  clouds  of  oriental  horse,  and  the  arch- 
were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  erv  of  the  enemy, — was  conducted,  with  wonder- 
house  of  CsBsar,  by  entering  the  house  disguised  ful  ability,  to  perfect  success,  but  was  sullied  by 
as  a  female  musician,  in  order  to  meet  Pom-  barbarous  cruelty;  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Lon- 
peia,  Crosar's  wife,  his  detection  was  owing  en-  ginus,  the  critic  and  statesman,  will  ever  reflect 
tirely  to  the  sagacious  vigilance  of  Aurelia.  disgrace  on  the  names  of  the  queen  who  betrayed, 

AURELIA  ORESTILLA,  a  Roman  woman,  and  the  emperor  who  condemned,  him.  On  his  re- 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  but  not  distinguished  turn  from  the  conclusion  of  this  brilliant  achieve- 
for  virtue,  lived  about  60  B.  C.  Catihne  fell  ment,  which  seemed  to  have  secured  the  peace  of 
in  love  with  her,  and  was  said  to  have  made  the  world  and  prostrated  the  last  enemy  of  Rome, 
away  with  his  first  wife,  and  afterward  with  after  his  triumph,which  was  the  most  glorious  of 
his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  her.  all  the  800  which  decorated  the  annals  of  regal, 

AURELIAN.    I.  Lucius  Domitiub,  emperor  republican,  and  imperial  Rome,  a  strange  and  un- 

of  Rome,  born  at  Sirmium  in  Blyria  about  A.  D.  accountable  rebellion  broke  out  within  the  very 

212,  died  in  March,  276.    He  was  a  man  of  walls  of  Rome.    It  was  an  actual  dvil  war 

stem,  hard  integrity,  and  a  great  soldier.    The  while  it  lasted ;  for,  before  it  was  suppressed, 

son  of  a  peasant,  who  acted  as  steward  or  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  Cielian  hill, 

bailiff  to  a  rich  senator,  Aurelius,  who  owned  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  in  which  the  se- 

the  farm  on  which  he  was  bom,  he  enlisted  in  dition  was  indeed  suppressed,  but  not  until  7,- 

the  ranks  of  the  legionaries  as  a  private,  and  000  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Danubian  army, 

rose  by  successive  steps  to  the  grades  of  centu-  who  were  present  only  for  the  occasion  of  the 

rion,  tribune,  prefect  of  a  legion,  inspector  of  triumph  of  the  emperor,  were  slain  in  the  con- 

the  camp,  and  duke  of  a  frontier.    In  the  Goth-  test.    After  his  victory  Aurelian  gave  way  to 

io  war  he  served  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  rage  and  to  the  natural  sternness  of  his  temper, 

cavalry.    He  always  fought  in  the  front  ranks,  which  had  been  hardened  by  lang  &miliarity 

with  his  own  sword,  and  was  invariably  success-  with  scenes  of  blood,  craelty,  and  torture.    The 

ful ;  his  strictness  as  a  disciplinarian,  his  con-  vengeance  which  he  took  for  the  unprovoked 

duct  as  a  leader,  and  his  valor  as  a  soldier,  being  rebellion  was  barbarous,  unsparing,  and  impoli- 

aU  equal,  and,  in  that  age,  incomparable.    He  is  tic  to  the  last  degree.    "The  executioners," 

said  by  Theodius,  in  his  lives  of  the  Casars,  to  sang  a  contemporaneous  poet,  **  were  fatigued, 

have  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  48  Sarmatians  the  prisons  were  crowded,  the  senate  lamented 

in  one  engagement,  and  in  subsequent  conflicts  the  death  or  absence  of  its  most  illustrious  mem- 

060 ;  so  that  his  soldiers,  in  their  triumphs,  bers.^'    But  the  vengeance  and  cruelty  of  Au- 

were  wont  to  celebrate  his  exploits  in  their  rug-  relian  were  fatal  to  himself;  a  conspiracy  was 

ged  ballads,  the  burthen  of  which  was  milUf  formed  agunst  him,  and,  on  his  march  from 
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Brzantinm  to  Heradea,  he  was  attacked  by  the  the  Wagoner,  a  oonstellation  of  the  northern 

offioers  immediately  abont  hid  own  person,  and  hemisphere.    In  Bode^s  catalogae,  it  contains 

after  a  short  resistance,  was  slain  by  the  nand  261  stars. 

of  Mucapor,  n  general  whom  he  had  always  AURILLAO,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
loved  and  trusted.  "  He  died,''  says  Gibbon,  department  of  Cantal,  in  a  valley  on  the  Jonr- 
^  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by  tlie  senate,  danne.  It  is  walled  and  well  boilt,  with  wide 
bat  aniversally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and  streets,  kept  clean  by  the  overflowing  of  a  large 
fortunate  prince,  the  usefm,  thongh  severe,  re-  reservoir,  into  which  two  fountains  discharge, 
former  of  a  degenerate  state."  The  observation  Along  the  bank  of  the  river  is  the  public  walk 
of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  his  successors,  (Le  Qravier),  at  one  extremity  of  which  there 
Diocletian,  appears  most  to  the  point :  *'  Aure-  is  a  splendid  bridge  spanning  the  river.  The 
lian,"  he  s^d,  "  was  better  suited  to  the  com-  old  buildings  of  Aurillac  indude  the  castle  of 
mand  of  an  army  than  to  Hie  government  of  an  St.  Stephen,  the  church  of  St.  Giraud,  the 
empire."  A  peasant,  and  a  legionary  soldier  of  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  18th  century,  and 
a  frontier  army,  all  his  sympathies  were  with  the  college  which  contains  a  valuable  library, 
the  plebeians  and  the  legionaries,  and  against  and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The  manufac- 
the  senate,  the  nobles,  and  the  pr«torian  guard,  tures  are  copper  utens^s,  jewelry,  woollen  stufis, 
He  carried  the  rustic  into  the  senate-house  and  blondes,  laces,  and  paper.  Pop.  about  11,000. 
the  private  trooper  into  the  general's  tribune.  AUBIOL,  Piebbb  d'  (in  Latin,  Aubiolus), 
His  reforms  were  harsh  rather  than  ri^d ;  his  a  French  theologian,  and  native  of  Toulouse, 
judgments  cruel,  rather  than  severe.  His  inten-  lived  at  Uie  commencement  of  the  14th  century. 
tioDs  were  probably  good,  but  his  natural  tem-  He  was  named  the  eloquent  doctor,  doctor 
per  was  austere ;  and  condition  and  habit,  which  ficuTidtu,  He  was  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
are  a  sort  of  second  nature,  adapted  him  rather  Duns  Scotus  in  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  univer^ 
for  a  leader  against  a  barbarous  foe  than  for  the  sity  of  Paris.  D'Anriol  was  a  warm  defender 
head  of  a  civilized  empire.  II.  OiSLiue^  a  na-  of  the  •doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception 
tive  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  a  medical  writer  of  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  wrote  a  tract  there- 
great  learning,  understanding,  and  accuracy,  upon. — ^Blaise  d',  a  French  poet  and  lawyer. 
With  the  exception  of  Ootavius  Horatianus,  who  a  native  of  Castelnaudary,  died  at  Toulouse, 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  he  July,  1540.  He  taught  canon  law  at  the 
is  the  only  writer  of  the  medical  sect  called  university  of  Toulouse,  and  harangued  Francis 
Methodists  whose  works  are  extant  His  ac-  I.  on  his  passage  through  that  city,  which 
count  of  the  horrible  complaint  hydrophobia  is  gained  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Some  as- 
partieularly  valuable,  coinciding  in  almost  every  trologers  having  prophesied  a  universal  deluge 
respect,  as  to  cause,  diagnosis,  effect,  and  treat-  for  the  year  1524,  D'Auriol  was  credulous 
ment,  with  the  most  approved  modem  theories  enough  to  believe  them,  and  built  an  ark  where- 
and  practice,  except  that  he  does  not  advise  ex-  with  to  save  himself. 

cision  or  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery.  AUBIYILLinS,  Kabt^  a  Swedish  orientalist, 

AUBELIUS,  Mabous.    See  Antoninus.  born  at  Stockholm,  in  171 T,  died  in  1786.    He 

AUREUS,  or  Denabiub  ArsBua,  the  first  mastered  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  other 

gold  coin  struck  in  Rome,  207  B.  0.,  from  oriental  languages,  by  long-continued  studies  at 

the  booty  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  62  Jena,  Bome,  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Upsal.     He 

years  after  the  introduction  of  silver.    It  was  resided  at  Upsal  after  the  year  1764,  at  first 

worth  9&  denarii  or  100  Mstercss,  In  later  times  giving  private  instruction  in  the  poetry  of 

it  diminished  in  value,  and  was  called  solidue,  different  nations ;  but  in  1772,  obtained  what 

It  had  different  values  at  different  periods  of  had  long  been  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  the 

the  Roman  empire.           '  professorship  of  oriental  languages  in  the  uni- 

AURIOULAR  CONFESSION.      See  Con-  versity  of  UpsaL     He  succeeded  Linn^us  as 

FxasiaF.  professor  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  that 

AUBIFABER  (the  Latinized  name  of  Gold-  town,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission 

schmied,  or  Goldschmidt),  Johann,  born  at  for  preparing  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 

Mansfield,  1519,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  became  into  Swedish. 

Lather's  amanuensis,  and  was  present  at  his  AUBOBA  (in  Greek,  Eos^,  the  goddess  of 

death.     In  the  Smalcaldic  war  he  was  chaplain  the  morning,  was  the  wife  of  Astrssus,  and  the 

to  a  Saxon  re^ment ;  in  1661,  court  chaplain  of  mother  of  Uie  winds.    She  carried  off  Orion  to 

the  elector,  Frederick  of  Saxony.    After  1662.  the  island  of  Ortygia,  and  detained  him  there 

he  collected  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  till  he  was  slain  by  Diana.    She  bore  away 

Lather,  and  was  one  of  the  collaborators  of  the  Cephdus,  and  had  by  him  a  son  named  Phae- 

Jena  edition  of  Luther's  works.    He  edited  the  tiion.    She  took  to  her  embraces  Tithonus,  son 

jEjngtolaLutAeriaxidihe  *' Table  Talk."  In  1666  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  and  gave  birth  in 

he  became  pastor  at  Erfurt,  and  died  1679.  consequence  to  Memnon  and  j£mathion.    An- 

AURIGA.  I.  In  Boman  antiquity,  the  chari-  rora  is  represented  in  various  ways.    Some- 

oteer  at  the  public  games.  Originally,  only  slaves,  times  she  appears  in  a  saffron-colored  robe, 

freedmen,  or  aliens,  were  aurigm;  but  later,  the  with  a  wand  or  torch  in  her  right  hand,  emerg- 

Boman  cndzens  of  the  best  fiunilies  condescend-  ing  from  a  golden  palace,  and  ascending  a 

ed  to  oooapy  that  position.    II.  In  astronomy,  duuiot  of  gold.    Sometimes  she  appears  in  a 
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flowing  veil,  which  she  is  in  the  act  of  throw*  great  horror;  and,  indeed,  in  onr  own  oonntxy, 

iog  back,  opening  with  lier  roeeate  fingers  the  ao  late  as  the  great  anrora  of  1887,  the  strange 

gates  of  morning.    And  sometimes  we  see  her  light  was  very  generally  a  source  of  terror  to 

as  a  nymph,  weayiog  a  garland  and  standing  the  ignorant.    The  streamers  of  li^t  are  oon- 

in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  horses,  with  a  verted  by  the  imagination  into  the  forms  of  fih 

torch  in  one  hand  and  flowers  in  the  other,  miliar  o^cts  in  motion.    The  inhabitants  of 

which  she  scatters  as  she  goes.  the  north  of  Scotland  cidl  them  merry  dancers. 

AURORA  BOREALIS,  also  called  Nobth-  The  andent  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  their 

BRN  Lights,  STRBAJosBa,  Inminons  appearances,  appearance  as  portentous  of  great  events,  and 

occasionally  seen  in  the  sky  of  the  temperate  saw  in  their  varying  forms 
latitudes  during  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  Ftor(».flw7  warriors  fight  upon  the  cl<Midi» 

more  frequently  and  in  greater  brilliancy,  in  the  ^  n^  and  aqtudrous  and  rigbt  form  of  war. 

polar  regions.    Instead  of  northern  lightB  they  They  even  imagined  that  sounds  of  trumpets 

should  therefore  be  called  polar  lights.    They  and  arms  came  from  them.    Nor  is  Plinv  the 

appear  in  the  northern  hemisphere  at  irregular  only  authority  for  the  statement  that  sounds  are 

intervals,  generally  soon  after  sunset^  and  often  emitted  by  the  aurora.    80  many  at  later  times 

like  a  twUight  continued  into  the  night,  but  have  described  a  noise  of  rumbling,  hissing, 

changed  in  position  more  to  the  north ;  and  munnuriog,  and  orackling,  as  coming  from  the 

again  they  q>pear  in  the  form  of  a  cloud,  which  meteor,  that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that 

is  sometimes  dark  with  its  upper  edge  fringed  sounds  may  be  at  times  sent  forth  from  it,  though 

with  a  flickering  light.    This  extends  aJong  the  these  have  not  been  heard  by  the  most  distin- 

northern  horizon,  parallel,  it  may  be,  with  it,  guished  arctic  travellers  who  have  treated  upon 

or  arched  like  a  rainbow.    Its  appearance  is  the  subject    Dr.  Richardson,  who  gave  partio- 

often  like  a  bank  of  fog.    As  the  night  ad-  nlar  attention  to  the  anrora  in  the  arctic  land 

vanoes  the  light  becomes  brighter.    From  the  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin,  heard  no  sounds, 

edge  of  the  cloud  pencils  of  light,  in  diverging  but  admits  that  the  united  testimony  of  the  dif* 

rays,  begin  to  be  sent  upward,  or  to  issue  in  ferent  native  tribes,  and  of  the  oldest  residents 

groups  from  portions  of  the  arch  in  tines  that  at  the  European  ports,  induced  him  to  believe 

would  meet  at  its  centre.     The  norUiern  sky  that  its  motions  are  sometimes  audible.    Hen- 

Eadually  becomes  overspread  with  streamers  of  derson  remarks  that  in  Iceland,  when  the  cor- 
^ht,  the  motions  of  which  become  more  and  uscations  are  particularly  quick  and  vivid,  a 
more  perceptible,  as  they  shoot  upward  or  crackling  noise  is  heard,  like  that  of  the  sparks 
appear  here  and  there  in  unexpected  places,  emitted  from  an  electrical  machine,  filaoden 
Bodies  of  light,  from  which  radish  flickering  and  Gmelin,  Naime  and  Gavallo,  all  speak  of 
beams,  appear  and  disappear  in  different  parts  the  sound  proceeedioff  from  the  aurora.  This 
of  the  heavens.  The  wnole  sky  is  aHve  wiui  an  must,  however,  be  still  considered  an  nndeter- 
nnsteady  motion,  or  undulates  rapidlv  with  a  mined  question. — ^The  times  of  appearance  of 
motion  like  that  of  grass  waving  in  the  wind,  the  aurora,  as  £ar  as  they  are  recorded,  appear 
60  swift  is  the  movement^  that  it  passes  from  to  have  been  very  irregular.  The  earliest 
the  horizon  half  way  to  the  aenitli  in  hidf  a  accounts  are  those  of  Anstotle,  who  well  de- 
second  of  time.  In  a  still  summer  night  upon  scribes  the  peculiar  phenomena  resembling  flame 
one  of  our  great  northern  lakes,  and  more  es-  mingled  with  smoke  seen  on  calm  nights,  or  like 
peoially  upon  Lake  Superior,  these  phenomena  burning  stubble  seen  afiur  ofl^  and  presenting 
may  be  observed  in  great  perfection.  Floating  purple,  bright  red,  and  blood-colored  hues.  In 
in  a  small  boat  remote  from  the  shore  one  seems  many  of  the  ancient  classics  an  occasional  refer* 
to  be  enveloped  in  the  meteor  as  in  a  fog.  Noth-  ence  is  made  to  it,  and  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
ing  is  visible  but  the  unearthly  light  strangely  middle  ages  it  is  frequently  recognized  in  the  su- 
fliokering,  appearing  here  and  there,  flfling  perstitious  descriptions  of  the  gleaming  swords 
the  whole  atmosphere,  and  keeping  it  all  in  of  the  fighting  aerial  hosts.  In  1660,  according 
tremulous  movement.  The  effect  is  bewildering,  to  authentic  descriptions,  it  was  seen  in  London 
One's  ideas  of  space,  distance,  progress,  and  dl-  in  the  form  of  burning  spears.  In  1674  it  was 
rection,  are  as  confused  as  if  floating  among  seen  by  Stow  on  Nov.  14.  He  states  in  his  an- 
dense  clouds  in  a  balloon.  Often  this  contmues  nals,  ^'  that  strange  impressions  of  fire  and  smoke 
through  the  nighty  disappearing  with  the  eariy  were  seen  in  the  air  to  proceed  forth  from  a 
dawn  of  day.  But  the  appearances  of  the  au*  black  doud  in  the  north  toward  the  south ;  that 
rora  are  too  varied  for  description  to  convey  a  the  next  night  the  heavens  from  all  parts  did 
clear  idea  of  them.  The  %hts  at  times  assume  seem  to  bum  marvellous  ra^^ngly,  and  over  onr 
various  colors,  as  difi^rent  shades  of  oraoge,  heads  the  flames  from  the  horizon  round  about 
green,  gray,  and  red.  When  they  meet  at  tne  rising  did  meet,  and  there  double  and  roll  one 
aenith  and  form  there  a  corona,  this  has  been  in  another,  as  if  it  had  been  in  aclearfumace.^' 
seen  of  green,  blue,  and  purple  colors.  The  red  Ihe  next  year  (1676),  it  was  twice  seen  in  Hol- 
tinge  has  been  known  to  overspread  a  laiige  por-  land,  and  the'  following  description  of  its  second 
tion  of  the  sky,  giving  to  it  the  color  of  blood,  appearance  is  given  by  Oomelius  Gemma,  apro- 
and  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snoW|  fessor  in  the  university  of  Lonvain :  ^*  The  form 
imparting  to  thi^  too,  the  same  hue.  Such  ap-  of  the  chasma  of  Sept.  28,  following  immediate- 
pearanoes  in  andent  times  were  r^jarded  with  ly  after  sunset,  was  indeed  less  dxeadf^  but 
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flfelll  more  oonfiuied  and  yarions,  for  in  it  were  makes  freqaent  mention  of  as  beautiful  colored 
seen  a  great  many  bri^t  arohea^  oat  of  which  displays  ox  the  aarora  in  the  antarctic  regioos 
gradoauy  issued  spears,  cities  with  towers,  and  as  have  been  witnessed  in  the  arctic.    At  mid« 
men  in  battle  array;  after  that  there  were  ex-  night  of  Feb.  9, 1840,  in  lat.  65°  8'  S.  and  long, 
cursions  of  rays  every  way,  waves  of  clouds  and  195°  1 9'  E.,  was  "  a  splendid  dbplay  of  the  aarora 
batdes,  mutually  pursued  and  fled,  and  wheel-  australis,  extending  all  around  tbe  northern  bor- 
ing round  in  a  surprising  manner."    In  1754  a  izon  from  W.  by  N.  to  E.  N.  K  Before  its  appear- 
wcNrk  was  published  b^  M.  de  Mairan,  entitled  ance  a  few  clouds  only  were  seen  in  tbe  S.  E., 
T}rait€  phynque  U  Ji/utorifue  de  Vaurore  bo-  on  which  the  setting  sun  cast  a  red  tint  that 
riMi^  in  which  are  eolleoted  the  various  record-  barely  rendered  them  viable.    The  horizon, 
ed  observations  ofthe  phenomenon  from  the  year  with  this  exception,  appeared  clear  and  well 
A.D.  588.   From  this  it  is  seen  that  in  the  latter  defined.    The  spurs  or  brashes  of  light  frequent- 
half  of  the  17th  century  its  appearance  sudden-  ly  reached  the  eenith,  converging  to  a  point 
ly  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  so  near  it.    Although  no  clouds  coald  be  seen  in 
oontinned  very  frequent  to  the  year  1745,  when  the  direction  of  the  aarora  before  or  after  its 
it  suddenly  diminished  for  the  next  9  years.  On  appearance,  yet  when  it  was  first  seen  there  ap- 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  no  pe-  pNeared  clouds  of  the  form  of  massive  cumau, 
nod  has  flomished  more  brilliant  displays  of  the  tinged  with  pale  ydlow,  and  behind  tiiem  arose 
aarora  than  the  last  100  years,  and  tiie  most  in-  brilliant  red,  purple,  orange,  and  yellow  tints, 
teresting  portion  of  this  period  in  this  country  streaming  upward  in  innumerable  radiations, 
was  in  the  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887.  In  north-  with  all  the  shades  that  a  combination  of  these 
em  Europe,  Iceland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  it  is  t)olors  could  effect    In  its  most  brilliant  state  it 
of  yery  ccnunon  occurrence,  and  as  seen  and  lasted  about  20  minutes.' ....''    On  March  17, 
described  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  winter  in  lat  64^  S.  and  long.  97^  87'  E.,  the  magnetic 
of  1856-^57,  of  wonderful  beauty ;  and  yet  it  is  variation  the  day  previous  56°  21'  westerly,  be- 
said  that  prior  to  the  year  1716  it  was  consid-  tween  11  and  12  at  night,  was  another  exhibi- 
ered  a  great  rarity  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upsal ;  tion  of  the  same  character.    ^*  It  exceeded  any 
and  TorfiBBUs,  the  historian  of  Denmark,  and  an  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  before  witnessed ;  its 
Icelander,  writing  in  1706,  speaks  of  his  recol-  activity  was  inoonceivable,  darting  from  the  ze- 
leotion  of  the  time  when  the  meteor  was  an  ob-  nith  to  the  horizon,  in  all  directions,  in  the  most 
Jeot  of  terror  in  his  native  island.    In  the  east-  brilliant  coruscations;  ravs,  proceeding  as  if 
em  parts  of  Asia,  oa  the  contrary,  it  is  said  to  from  a  point  in  the  zenith,  flashed  in  brilliant 
have  become  lees  frequent  and  less  brilliant  in  jpenciUings  of  light  like  sparks  of  electric  fluid 
recent  times.    In  the  summer  months,  accord-  in  vacuo,  and  reappeared  again  to  vanish ;  form- 
ing to  the  treatise  of  M.  de  Mairan,  it  is  compara-  ing  themselves  into  one  body,  like  an  umbrella 
tively  of  rare  occurrence,^  and  the  greatest  num-  or  fan  shut  up ;  agun  emer^ng  to  flit  across 
ber  of  recorded  observations  are  in  the  months  the  sky  with  tbe  rapidity  of  light,  they  showed 
of  October,  March,  and  September.    Profl  01m-  all  the  prismatic  colors  at  once,  or  in  quick  suo- 
stead  of  New  Haven,  who  has,  in  several  of  the  oeasion.    Bo  remarkable  were  the  phenomena 
Tolnmes  of  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  that  even  our  sailors  were  constantly  exclaim- 
aad  la  the  5th  vol.  of  tiie  contributions  of  the  ing  in  admiration  of  its  brilliancy.    The  best  po- 
SmiUiBonian  institution,  famished  many  impor-  sitiou  in  which  to  view  it  was  by  lying  flat  upon 
tant  papersupon  tills  subject,  distinguishes  the  ap-  the  deck  and  looking  up.    The  electrometer 
pearances  of  the  aurora  as  occurring  in  secular  was  tried,  but  no  effect  perceived.    The  star 
periods,  at  intwvals  of  60  to  65  years,  and  con*  Oanopus  was  in  the  zenith  at  the  time,  and, 
tinning  rather  more  than  20  years.    For  the  though  visible  through  the  aurora,  was  much 
first  10  years  the  displays  increase  in  intensity,  diminished  in  brightness.'' — ^Various  estimates 
and  afterward  dedine,  to  the  termination  of  the  have  been  made  of  the  height  of  the  aurora 
period.    Such  a  period  he  regards  as  having  above  the  surfJEioe.  It  has  been  supposed  from  its 
commenced  on  Aug.  27, 1827.    But  there  have  not  changing  its  position  with  the  rotation  of  the 
oerteaaolj  be^i  many  fine  displays  of  the  phe«  earth  that  it  belongs  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
nomenon  in  recent  years  beyond  the  limit  he  carried  along  with  it    But  from  tbe  great  sur- 
has  aasagned  to  each  period.    Tbe  preceding  face  of  country  over  which  it  has  been  visible 
period  was  from  1760  to  1781^ — Of  the  ap-  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  general  appear- 
pearancea  in  the  southern  hemisphere  there  are  anoes.  Dr.  Halley  and  others  have  been  disposed 
bnt  few  recorded  observations.    It  was  discov-  to  ascribe  to  it  a  prodigious  height.    When  the 
ered  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  made  the  voyage  aurora  assumes  a  distinct  form,  like  that  of  a 
aronnd  the  world  witii  Oapt  Oook,  and  who  corona,  or  of  an  arch,  as  it  sometimes  does,  and 
witnessed  it  in  Feb.  1778,  in  lat  58°  S.    He  this  is  visible  at  different   poinu  upon  the 
and  some  other  later  observers  agreed  in  its  surface,  its  height  can  be  calculated  from  obser- 
appeartng  there  of  a  whitish  color,  and  without  vations  carefnOy  made  at  -these  places.    Such 
the  variooa  tints  which  distinguish  it  in  north-  an  arch  was  observed  on  March  29, 1826,  in  a 
era  latitades.    This  has  since  been  described  in  line  crossing  the  magnetic  meridian  at  right  an- 
the  English  works  as  distinguishing  the  aurora  gles ;  and  from  its  position  in  relation  to  White- 
anstralis  firom  the  northern  fights;  butOommo-  haven  and  Warrington,  2  places  in  England,  88 
dare  Wilkes^  of  the  U«  8.  exploring  expedition,  miles  distant  from  each  other  on  this  meridian, 
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its  height  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Dalton  of  Man*  nlariy  important  to  be  noticed,  in  vol.  !v.  of  its 
Chester,  to  be  nearly  100  miles  above  the  sor-  reports. — ^Itis  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle 
face.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  is  affected  by  the  polar  lights  under  some  cir- 
this  country  by  Prof.  Olmstead,  Prof.  Alexan-  cumstanc^ ;  it  is  violentiy  agitated ;  it  oscil- 
der  C.  Twining,  and  others,  in  1685  and  1886.  lates,  and  is  deflected  to  the  cast  or  to  the  west. 
In  August  of  the  latter  year  the  two  gentlemen  when  the  beams  or  fHnjres  of  light  are  in  the 
named,  being  at  t)oints  22  miles  apart,  observed  same  plane  as  the  dip  of  the  needle,  and  more- 
peculiar  forms  of  the  aurora,  whidi  they  regard  over  is  directed  toward  that  point  where  the 
as  the  same  objects  seen  by  both.  The  height^  rays  from  the  horizon  concentrate.  This  fact 
calculated  by  the  angles  of  elevation,  was  144|  connects  the  phenomenon  directly  with  magnet- 
miles.  The  observations  of  Prof.  Twining,  ism,  which  is  developed  by  the  electrical  action 
made  with  others  in  Dec.  1686,  indicate  the  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere.  While  the 
height  to  have  been  certainly  not  less,  and  prob-  northern  lights  continue  brilliant  the  air  appears 
ably  much  more,  than  42}  miles,  and  in  May,  to  be  highly  charged  with  electricity.  An  ex- 
1836,  to  have  exceeded  100  miles,  and  probably  periment  with  the  electrical  machine  shows, 
to  have  amounted  to  the  result  obtained  at  the  moreover,  a  singular  resemblance  in  the  phe- 
same  time  by  Prof.  Olmstead,  of  160  miles,  nomena  developed  to  those  we  witness  in  the 
The  conclusion  at  which  Pro!  Olmstead  arrives  heavens,  and  still  more  the  condition  of  the  at- 
is  that  the  auroral  arches  seldom,  if  ev^,  &11  mosphere  as  to  density  fiavorable  for  the  devel* 
below  an  elevation  of  70  miles,  and  do  not  often  opment  of  the  aurora.  A  glass  tube  8  feet  long, 
exceed  160  miles.  The  arctic  travellers,  Dr.  hermetically  sealed,  and  partially  exhausted  of 
Richardson.  Captains  Franklin  and  Parry,  and  idr,  laid  along  the  conductor  of  an  electrictd 
Lieut.  Hooo,  regarded  the  position  of  the  aurora  machine,  becomes  illuminated  from  end  to  end, 
as  low  in  the  atmosphere — ^belo  w  the  hazy  form  of  and  continues  so  for  a  condderable  time  after  it 
cloud  which  produces  a  fog-bank  in  the  horizon,  is  removed  fh)m  the  conductor.  When,  after 
Dr.  Richai'dson  also  frequently  observed  the  this,  it  is  drawn  through  the  hand,  the  light  be- 
lower  surface  of  the  clouds  illuminated  by  the  comes  intense  throughout  its  length,  and  wUl 
polar  lights,  which  could  not  be  if  these  lights  continue  for  some  time  to  flash  from  it  at  inter- 
were  at  such  an  extremely  high  elevation  as  vals,  if  the  tube  be  held  steadily  by  one  extrem- 
many  have  supposed.  Capt  Franklin,  too,  no-  ity.  If  grasped  by  the  other  hand  flashes  of 
ticed  the  passage  of  a  brilliant  mass  of  ligh^  va-  light  will  dart  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
negated  with  the  prismatic  colors,  between  the  so  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  Bat  the 
earth  and  a  cloud,  concealing  the  latter  until  experiment  will  not  succeed  except  the  air  be 
the  coruscation  had  passed  by.  Ross  and  Par-  of  the  proper  degree  of  density.  Such  phenom- 
ry  and  others  also  saw  a  bright  ray  of  the  an-  ena,  seeming  to  connect  the  aurora  directly  with 
rora  shoot  downward  from  a  northern  light  they  electrical  excitement  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
were  admiring,  till  it  intercepted  the  view  of  the  this  requiring  a  density  greater  than  that  of  its 
land,  which  was  less  than  2  miles  distant.  This  upper  strata  for  such  excitement  to  ti^e  place, 
IS  an  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  an-  the  estimated  heights  of  the  northern  lights 
rora,  and  ought  to  receive  the  i>articnlar  atten-  have  been  regarded  by  many  sdentiflc  men  witii 
tion  of  any,  who  are  fortunate  in  being  observ-  incredulity.  Prof.  Olmstead  considers  that  he 
ers  of  its  most  remarkable  displays.  The  direo-  has  removed  the  objection  by  assigning  to  the 
tion  and  apparent  height  of  the  object  may  easi-  phenomenon  an  interstellar  or  cosmicfd  origin, 
ly  be  noted  and  recorded,  the  former  as  taken  though  the  exhibitions  take  place  in  the  upper 
by  the  compass,  or  better,  by  its  position  in  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  nebulous  mat* 
relation  to  particular  stare,  which  will  also  ter,  like  that  which  furnishes  the  material  of 
determine  the  height  An  isolated  observa-  the  meteoric  showers,  or  the  zodiacal  light,  and 
tion  of  this  kind  will  have  no  value ;  but,  in  is  known  to  exist  in  the  planetary  spaces,  is 
connection  with  those  made  by  other  persons,  probably  the  cause  of  the  auroral  displavs.  The 
in  other  places,  may  prove  of  great  interest,  periodical  returns  of  the  phenomena  m^cate 
When  the  aurora  appears  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  such  a  position ;  so,  too,  its  rapid  motion,  whidi 
the  position  of  its  boundaries  ought  also  to  be  exceeds  that  of  light  or  electricity ;  and  again, 
noticed,  as  they  appear  among  the  stars.  The  the  extent  of  surface,  covering  many  degrees  in 
jxwition  of  the  arches  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  longitude,  over  whicJi  the  phenomenon  is  seen 
mimetic  meridian,  crossing  it  as  parallels  of  at  &e  same  time.  The  light  he  regards  as  emit- 
latitude  round  the  magnetic  axis,  is  a  subject  of  ted  by  the  friction  of  the  earth  plunging,  with 
especial  interest,  on  which  more  data  are  very  its  atmosphere,  through  this  vapor,  the  velocity 
desirable.  The  line  of  this  axis  in  any  region  is  being  sufficient,  notwithstanding  the  rarity  of 
the  north  and  south  line  indicated  by  the  mag-  the  matericJs,  to  develop  this  luminosity ;  and 
netic  needle.  Every  marked  change  in  the  ap-  the  magnetic  phenomena  he  explains  by  sup- 
pearance  should  be  noted,  with  the  exact  time  posing,  with  ]Biot  and  Dalton,  that  the  vapor  is 
of  its  occurrence,  and  as  many  particularein  re-  metallic,  probably  ferruginous,  a  supposition  to 
lation  to  the  clouds  as  may  be.  The  British  as-  which  the  stones  of  iron  precipitated  upon  the 
sociation  has  called  the  attention  of  observera  earth  in  the  form  of  aerolites  lend  some  plausi- 
to  the  recording  of  these  phenomena,  and  pub-  bility ;  as  also  the  fact  that  by  the  intense  heat 
lished  recommendations  as  to  the  points  partio-  generated  by  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe,  the 
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metal  IS  volatilized  into  yapor  of  extreme  rarity,  onsly  to  the  oocnrrenoe  of  that  of  Nov.  14^ 
It  was  suggested  bj  Mairan  in  his  work,  before  1837.)  It  resembled  that  of  Nov.  17,  1885,  in 
referred  to,  that  the  zodiacal  light  might  afford  many  particulars,  but  its  colors  were  brighter 
at  onoe  the  material  of  the  aurora  and  of  meteor-  and  more  diversified,  and  its  columns  arranged 
io  showers.  It  has  been  observed  by  operators  of  with  more  symmetry  around  the  magnetic  pole, 
the  Bain  or  chemical  telegraph,  that  very  sin-  supporting  a  canopy  of  unrivalled  grandeur." 
gnlar  effects  are  produced  by  the  aurora  upon  On  Feb.  18,  of  tiie  same  year,  the  northern 
the  telegraph  wires.  The  atmospheric  eiec-  lights  appeared  in  great  beauty  at  London,  Bel- 
tricity  generated  during  thunderstorms  passes  fast,  Paris,  CrOttingen,  and  other  places  in  £u- 
from  the  wire  to  the  chemically  prepared  rope,  and  the  same  evening  were  noticed  also 
paper,  emitting  a  bright  spark,  and  a  sound  from  New  Haven,  illuminating  a  portion  of  the 
like  the  snapping  of  a  pistol.  It  never  re-  heavens  toward  the  N.  N.  £.  with  a  beautiful 
mains  long  upon  the  wires,  though  it  travels  rose  red  light.  In  Europe,  as  at  New  Haven, 
sometimes  40  or  60  miles  before  discharging  the  magnetic  needle  was  observed  to  be  sensibly 
itsel£  But  the  electricity  produced  by  the  deflected  and  agitated  during  the  continuance 
aurora  passes  along  the  wires  in  a  continuous  of  the  phenemenon.  On  the  morning  of  Nov. 
stream  with  no  sudden  discharge— effecting  18,  occurred  one  of  the  periodic  returns  of 
the  same  result  as  that  by  the  ^vanic  bat-  the  meteoric  showers,  such  as  had  been  annual- 
tery.  A  colored  mark  upon  the  paper  is  made  ly  witnessed  for  the  6  preceding  years.  The 
by  the  positive  current  of  the  aurora  as  by  the  next  day  a  fall  of  snow  at  the  north  covered 
positive  pole  of  the  battery ;  the  negative  cur-  the  sur&ce  of  the  country,  as  observed  by  the 
rent  on  the  contrary  produces  a  bleaching  ef-  same  writer,  quoted  above,  with  a  mantle  of 
feet.  Preceding  the  appearance  of  the  aurora,  the  purest  white.  In  the  evening  "about  six 
£unt  blue  lines  appear  on  the  paper,  which  o^dock,  while  the  sky  was  yet  thick  with  the 
gradually  become  stronger  and  darker  so  as  to  falling  snow,  all  things  suddenly  appeared  as  if 
burn  through  several  Sicknesses  of  it.  The  dyed  in  blood.  The  entire  atmospnere,  the  sur- 
effect  then  dis^>pears,  and  is  soon  followed  by  face  of  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  to|^  of  the 
the  bleaching  process,  which  entirely  overcomes  houses,  and  in  short  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
the  artificial  current  of  the  batteries.  When  were  tinged  with  the  same  scarlet  hue.  The 
these  effects  have  been  observed,  the  anrora  alarm  of  fire  was  ^ven,  and  our  vigilant  fire- 
follows,  and  presents  some  of  its  most  beautiful  men  were  seen  parading  the  streets  in  their 
displays  along  the  lines  of  these  telegraphs ;  and  ghostiy  uniform,  which  assuming  the  general 
so  familiar  have  the  operators  become  with  the  tint^  seemed  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  phe- 
disturbances  which  the  aurora  causes,  that  they  nomenon."  Such  was  the  appearance  exhibited 
can  predict  its  appearance  with  much  certainty,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  where  the 
They  regard  the  electrici^  generated  by  it  as  clouds  were  not  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the 
precisely  that  of  the  electro-galvanic  battery,  auroral  display.  The  false  alarm  of  fire  was 
which  is  distin|;uiahed  by  its  vduminous  current  not  confined  to  New  Haven,  and  sui>erstitious 
without  intensity  of  action,  differing  firomatmos-  fears  of  some  impending  awful  confiagration 
pherio  electricity,  or  the  kind  developed  by  fric-  generally  prevailed  among  the  ignorant  through- 
tion,  which  may  be  dissipated  by  placing  wire  out  the  country.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  grand 
conductors  leading  to  the  ground  in  close  prox-  exhibition  that  it  was  observed  over  the  whole 
imity  to  the  line  of  wires. — ^It  has  already  been  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  as  far  south 
observed,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  as  CuUoden,  in  Georgia,  in  lat.  82°  45'  N.,  and 
of  the  display  of  the  aurora  was  during  the  years  also  in  Ohio  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the 
1885, 1886,  and  1887.  The  most  briSiant  exhi-  north,  as  observed  particularly  in  New  York, 
bitions  in  tins  period  were  on  Nov.  17,  1885.  the  exhibition  ceased  after  having  been  seen  for 
April  28, 1886,  Jan.  25,  and  Nov.  14, 1887.  Pro£  an  hour,  agmn  appeared  at  half  past  seven  and 
Otmstead  observes  of  the  first,  that  ^^  it  was  dis-  lasted  for  more  tnan  half  an  hour,  and  returned 
languished  for  exhibiting  on  a  grand  scale  nearly  a  littie  before  9  in  innumerable  bright  arches, 
all  the  varieties  of  the  aurora  ever  observed  in  shooting  up  from  the  northern  horizon^  of  the 
our  climate,  including  the  bank  of  auroral  vapor  in  most  brilliant  scarlet  above,  and  below  mtense- 
the  north— -the  streamers — ^the  arches— the  coro-  ly  white.  They  soon  appeared  also  at  the 
na,  formed  around  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  south,  and  extending  upward  to  the  zenith  the 
dipping  needle — and  the  undulations  or  merry  whole  firmament  above  presented  the  appear- 
dancers ;  while  the  whole  were  set  off  by  that  ance  of  a  canopy  of  moving  brilliantiy  colored 
peculiar  display  of  crimson  light,  which  usual-  light  resting  around  the  horizon  upon  an  ob- 
ly  attends  the  most  remarkable  displays  of  scure  bank — ^all  the  more  dark  and  mysterious 
ue  aurora.  The  second,  that  of  April  22,  for  the  vivid  display  above.  At  half-past  10 
was  distinguished  above  aU  others  which  l  all  this  had  disappeared;  but  at  half-past  1 
have  witnessed  for  the  auroral  waves.  They  there  was  another  return  of  the  phenomena, 
began  to  be  observed  before  the  end  of  twi-  lasting  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  Staten 
lignt,  and  continued  nearly  all  night,  follow-  island,  in  New  York  harbor,  the  spectacle  is 
ing  each  other  with  astonishing  celerity.  .  .  described  as  the  most  magnificent  ever  beheld. 
The  aurora  of  Jan.  25,  was  the  most  mag-  The  illumination  was  so  great,  that  objects  out- 
nificent  of  all.     (This  was  published  previ-  side  of  Sandy  Hook  were  seen  as  clearly  as  at 
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midday,  and  the  dty  of  Kew  York  apMaredto  prepared  for  the  trimnph  of  his  amotion  hj 
be  only  a  mile  or  two  distant  The  influenoe  amaanng  great  wealth.  In  1657,  the  emperor 
of  the  aurora  upon  the  magnetio  needle  was  ol>-  was  taken  saddenly  ill,  and  Dara,  the  heir  ap- 
■erved  to  be  quite  irregular  as  to  the  direction  of  parenty  and  eldest  brother  of  Anmngzebe,  as- 
the  inflection.  The  needle  was  riolently  aoitat-  aamed  the  administration.  Aumngzebe  now 
ed,  often  moving  80  minutes  in  8  seconds  of  saw  his  way  to  the  throne^  of  which,  within  a 
time,  and  ranging  in  its  Tibrations  over  nearly  year^  he  took  possession.  He  united  with  a 
6  degrees^ — Most  interesting  details  of  this  younger  brother  in  defeating  Dara,  and  soon 
phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the  observations  succeeded  by  his  energy  and  treachery  in  put- 
recorded  by  several  scientific  writers  in  the  ting  to  death  all  of  his  brothers  and  their  sousl 
^American  Journal  of  Science;"  the5thvoL  His  fkther,  having  meantime  recovered,  was 
of  the  Contributions  of  the  Smithsonian  in-  oonfined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  prisoner  in  his 
stitution ;  in  Halley's  papers  in  the  **  Philo-  own  palace,  and  Aumngzebe  grasped  the  im- 
sophical  Transactions,"  171 6  and  1719 ;  the  trea-  perial  power  without  a  rival,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tise  of  M.  de  Mairan,  already  referred  to ;  Ga-  terror  and  astonishment  occasioned  by  his  atro- 
vallo's  papers  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transac-  dties.  His  reign  was  the  most  brilliant  period 
laons,"  1781 ;  and  papers  of  several  other  dis-  of  the  domination  of  the  race  of  Akbar  in  india» 
tinguished  men  in  1790;  Dalton^s  ^'Meteoro-  and  his  empire  included  nearly  all  the  penin* 
k^cai  Observations^"  1798 ;  the  papers  of  the  aula  of  Hindostan,  with  Oabool  on  the  west,  and 
Rev.  James  Fanmharson  in  the  same,  1880.  Assam  on  the  east.  The  10  first  yean  of  his 
In  the  10th  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Smiths^n  inst^n  are  administration  were  marked  by  a  profound 
fall  directions  for  observing  the  aurora.  Maila  peace,  and  his  wisdom  was  espedally  signalized 
of  the  heavens  are  fomished  by  the  inst'n  for  tne  In  the  measures  which  he  took  in  anticipating 
use  of  obpervers.  to  be  filled  and  returned  by  them,  and  assuaging  a  ikmine,  and  in  suppressing  an 
AURUNOABAD,  a  city  and  ancient  province  insurrection  of  Hindoo  devotees  headed  by  a 
of  Hindostan,  part  oSf  the  division  known  as  the  female  saint  A  greater  misfortune  to  him  was 
Deccan.  The  citv  is  about  200  miles  £.  N.  £.  the  rise  oi  the  Miuiratta  empire,  the  foundation 
from  Bombay.  Pop.  about  60,000.  It  was  an  of  which  had  been  almost  imperoeptiUy  lud  by 
unknportant  village  until  the  time  of  Anmng-  an  heroic  adventurer  named  Shevi\}ee.  Against 
cebe,  who,  liking  the  situation,  made  it  a  favor-  this  leader  Aurungzebe  seAt  in  viun  his  moat 
ite  residence.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  experienced  generids,  and  he  therefore  marched 
the  Eowlah,  a  mountain  stream.  Owing  to  the  into  the  Deccan  himself  to  superintend  the 
vicinity  of  rice-grounds  the  place  is  not  healthy,  war.  He  resided  in  the  Deccan  22  years,  dis- 
the  inhabitants  being  subject  to  intermittents.  playing  his  power  by  the  splendor  of  his 
The  town  itself  is  well  laid  out,  but  the  build-  marches  and  encampments,  subduing  the  Our* 
ings  are  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  condition.  There  natic,  swaying  an  empire  which  in  wealth  and 
is  a  mausoleum  erectea  by  order  of  Aumngzebe,  popnlation  was  probably  unsurpassed  by  that 
to  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  after  the  demgn  ever  held  by  any  other  monarch ;  and  at  his 
of  the  T%je  Mahal,  at  Agra.  The  town  is  sup-  death,  foreseeing  domestic  warfare  among  his 
plied  with  water  by  means  of  conduits  and  dis*  sons,  and  the  probable  downfall  of  the  Mogul 
tributlng  pipes  to  various  points  in  the  city,  dominion.  The  proper  name  of  Aurungzebe 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. — ^The  was  Mohammed,  and  that  by  which  he  is  com- 
province  contains  about  50,000  square  miles,  monly  known,  meaning  the  **  ornament  of  the 
and  was  incorporated  with  tlie  Mogul  empire  in  throne,"  was  given  him  by  his  grandfather. 
1688.  In  more  recent  periods  it  belonged  partly  He  himself  assumed  and  preferred  the  title  of 
to  the  Mahrattas  and  partly  to  the  ^izam ;  at  ^*  conqueror  of  the  world,"  and  he  was  accus- 
present  the  greater  part  is  British.  The  soil  tomed  to  have  carried  before  him  a  globe  of 
IS  fertile,  and  the  temperature  is  liable  to  very  gold  as  his  symbol.  Yet  to  show  that  he  as 
sudden  changes.  The  Godavery,  one  of  the  yet  held  but  three-fourths  of  the  earth,  he  used 
most  sacred  rivers  of  India,  takes  its  rise  in  the  to  tear  off  a  comer  from  every  sheet  of  pq)er 
hill  district  of  this  province,  from  which  aJso  which  housed  in  his  correspondence.   His  great 

Proceed  various  other  rivers  of  less  importance,  talents  were  exhibited  in  every  part  of  his  gov- 

'he  celebrated  caverns  of  Elora  are  situated  in  emment,  and  India  owes  to  him  several  of  her 

this  province.  finest  bridgesi  hospitds,  and  mosques.    In  his 

AURUNGZEBE,  the  last  great  emperor  of  personal  habits,  he  was  remarkable  for  an  asce- 

the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  bom  OcL  22, 1618,  tic  simplicity ;  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  Moham* 

diedatAhmednnggur,  Feb.  21,1707,inthe49th  medan  failJi,  he  became  a  persecutor  of  the 

year  of  his  reign.    He  was  appointed  by  his  Braminical  Hindoos.    His  last  years  were  em- 

&ther,  the  cruel  and  unfortunate  Bhah  Jehan,  bittered  by  the  memory  of  tiio  crimes  which 

to  be  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  this  pro-  he  had  deliberately  perpetrated  to  attain  tiie 

vincial  office  he  concealed  his  early  formed  and  imperial  power,  and  by  the  thought  that  the 

warmly  cherished  purpose,  to  mount  the  im-  unparalleled  grandeur  and  power  which  he  had 

perial  tlirone.    Here  he  exercised  himself  in  enjoyed  were  to  lead  only  to  the  decline  of  the 

the  command  of  armies,  afiWcted  an  entire  in-  empire  founded  by  tiie  genius  of  Akbar. 

difference  for  worldly  things,  in  his  zeal  for  the  AURY.  Luis  db,  a  naval  officer  of  Kew  Gra- 

austere  practices  of  Uie  Mussulman  religion,  and  nada,  distinguished  by  his  oonduct  at  the  siege  of 
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Oartlmgeiia,  where  he  oommanded  the  naval  ear  familiar  with  all  these  Tarions  soTmda,  and 

forces  of  New  Granada.    On  Sept.  1, 1816,  he  the  peculiar  states  and  modes  of  action  which 

accompanied  Jofi6  Manuel  Herrera  to  Texas,  as  produce  them;  but  a  dull  or  inexperienced  ear 

commodore  of  the  united  fleets  of  the  republics  requires  some  aid  to  distinguish  one  sound 

of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  La  Plata,  and  New  Gra-  from  another;  and  even  a  well-practised  ear 

nada.   On  Sept  12  a  government  was  organized,  may  sometimes  need  convenient  aid,  to  make  a 

and  the  country  solemnly  annexed  to  Mexico,  proper  diagnosis.    Such  artificial  ud  was  first 

Aury,  after  taking  his  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  invented  by  a  French  physician,  Laenneo.    **  la 

Mexican  government,  was  appointed  by  Herrera  1816,^*  says  Laennec,  in  his  work  on  ^^  Mediate 

civil  and  military  governor  of  Texas  and  Gal-  Auscultation  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 

veston  island,  and  held  this  office  until  1817,  Lungs,"  **I  was  consulted  by  a  young  woman 

when  he  relinquished  it  on  account  of  the  in-  affected  with  the  general  symptoms  of  disease 

cursion  of  the  Lafitte  buccaneers,  who,  during  of  the  heart.    In  her  case,  percussion  of  the 

his  temporary  absence  on  an  expedition  to  Soto  walls  of  the  chest  and  application  of  the  hand, 

la  Marina,  a  Mexican  town  on  the  left  bank  of  were  of  no  avail,  because  she  was  exceedingly 

the  Santander,  had  taken  possession  of  the  island  fat.    The  immediate  application  of  the  ear 

and  set  at  nai^Kht  his  authority.    This  expedi-  being  objectionable,  I  happened  to  recollect 

tion  was  conducted  by  Aury,  in  conjunction  the  great  distinctness  with  which  we  hear  ^e 

with  CoL  Perry  and  Gen.  Mina.    The  town  scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wood, 

was  seized,  but  Aury,  after  landing  his  force,  by  applying  our  ear  at  the  other  end.    Jhia 

returned  to  Texas,  his  want  of  harmony  with  well-known  fact  in  acoustics  led  me  to  think  it 

the  other  commanders  preventing  his  further  might  be  turned  to  account  on  the  present  oc- 

cooperation  in  the  eutemrise.    In  July,  1817,  casion.    I  rolled  a  quire  of  paper  into  a  kind 

shortly  after  resigning  his  office  of  governor,  of  cylinder,  applied  one  end  of  it  to  the  pa- 

we  find  Aury  assisting  Sir  Gregor  McGregor  in  tient^s  chest,  and  the  oliier  to  my  ear,  and  was 

the  expedition  against  Florida,  and  subsequently  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  I  could  per- 

he  displayed  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  ceive  the  sounds  and  vibrations  of  the  hearths 

patriots  of  the  South  American  republics.    He  action  more  distinctly  than  I  had  ever  been 

married  a  lady  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  re*  able  to  hear  them  by  the  immediate  application 

sided  for  some  time.     Subsequently  he   re-  of  the  ear.    From  this  moment  I  imagined 

moved  to  Havana.    (See  Toakum^s  "  History  that  means  might  be  found  to  ascertain  the 

of  Texas,^^  New  York,  1856.)  character,  not  only  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 

AUSOULTATION  (Lat  atucuUoy  to  listen),  but  of  every  species  of  sound  produced  by  the 

a  branch  of  medical  art  by  which  the  states  motion  of  f^  the  organs  within  the  chest.'' — 

and  motions  of  internal  organs  are  discerned  In  seeking  to  improve  the  rude  instruments 

through  the  sounds  which  they  produce.  Pulsa-  employed  in  his  first  experiments,  Laenneo  at 

tions,  respirations,  and  the  vibratory  move-  length  constructed  that  which  is  now  in  general 

ments  in  the  body,  produce  soun4^  which  are  use,  called  the  stethoscope  (from  oti;3o«,  chest 

inaudible  at  a  distance,  but  which  may  be  dis-  or  breast,  and  o-icon-ctf,  to  examine  or  explore), 

tinctly  heard  by  placing  the  ear  close  to  the  by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  impressed  with  the 

waUs  of  the  chest,  and  other  parts  of  the  ex-  belief  that  all  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and 

temal  frame.    The  heart  beats  strongly  many  lungs  being  more  distinctly  heard,  the  differ- 

times  per  minute,  and  each  pulsation  gives  a  ences   between  healthy  and  diseased  action 

shock  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  to  the  might  be  readily  discerned,  and  a  new  light 

blood  within  the  vessels,  which  shock  creates  thrown  on  the  irt  of  diagnosis.    The  art  of 

a  sound,  and  that  sound  is  audible  at  a  short  auscultation  has  since  then  made  rapid  progress, 

distance.     At  every  breath  the  air  is  drawn  The  physician,  familiar  with  the  sounds  which 

with  force  into  the  lungs,  and  rushes  out  again  are  natural  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  heart 

with  equal  power  and  velocity  when  exp^ed  and  lungs,  observes  a  difference  in   certain 

through  the  air  passages  by  respiration.    The  oases  of  disease.    The  difference  is  peculiar,  and 

rushing  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  produces  one  very  marked  in  certain  cases  of  severe  disease, 

kind  of  sound  peculiar  to  the  act  of  respiration,  Where  the  patient  dies,  the  organs  are  exam- 

and  the  rushing  out  again,  another  sound  pecu-  ined  after  death,  and  the  peculiar  morbid  state 

liar  to  expiration. — ^In  a  state  of  healthy  ac-  which  caused  the  difference  of  action  and  of 

tion,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  those  of  the  sound  during  life,  is  connected  in  the  mind 

lungs  and  aif  passages,  are  of  a  peculiar  nature,  with  the  peculiar  sounds  produced  by  that  dis- 

and  a  little  practice  enables  the  ear  to  become  eased  state ;  and  hence  by  careful  observation 

familiar  with  each  special  sound.  In  a  diseased  of  unnatural  sounds  during  life,  and  inspection 

state,  the  action  of  both  heart  and  lungs  is  of  diseas^  organs    after  death,  the  sounds 

modified,  to  some  extent,  and  the  sounds  pro-  which   correspond   to   healthy  and  diseased 

duced  are  also  modified  in  a  peculiar  manner,  modes  of  action  are  well  known  ;  and  to  those 

The  art  of  auscultation  consists  mainly  in  dis-  who  are  fiimiliar  with  the  art  of  ausAltation, 

tanguishing  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  state  of  an  organ  may  be  known  from  the 

these  organs,  from  the  sounds  produced  by  sound  which  it  produces,  as  well  as  if  it  could 

healthy  and  unhealthy  action.    A  little  prac-  be  seen  through  a  transparent  medium. — ^Aus- 

tical  experience  is  sufficient  to  render  a  £^ood  cultation  is  veiy  useful  in  obstetrics^  as  well  aa 
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in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  InngSL    In  dliB-  hare  an  aoote  sense  of  hearing;  hat  the  steth- 

calt  cases  of  partarition,  it  is  often  neoessaiy  osoope  is  indispensable,  as  an  aid  to  a  doll  ear, 

to  know  whether  the  child  be  dead  or  alive  in  or  as  a  convenient  artificial  means  of  hearing 

the  womb,  before  delivery.     After  the  6th  the  sounds  of  the   heart  and  Innga,  where 

month  of  pregnancy,  the  pulsations  of  the  fetal  patients  object  to  removing  the  outer  portions  of 

heart  may  be  distinctly  heard,  and  the  '*  pla-  their  dress^  or  allowing  the  head  of  the  phyn- 

oental  murmur,"  caused  by  the  uterine  circnla-  eian  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  waUs  of 

tion  of  the  blood,  may  also  be  distinguished  bv  the  chest 

the  ear.   The  stethoscope  is  very  useful  in  such  AUSEITGES.  in  ancient  geogrq>hy,  Aimir, 

cases,  and  the  art  of  auscultation  may  now  be  a  savage  people  of  libya^  who,  according  to 

deemed  one  of  tiie  most  important  means  of  Herodotus^  had  their  women  in  common.    The 

diagnosis. — ^Percussion  is  a  branch  of  auscul-  children  were  brought  up  by  their  mothen  till 

tation  by  which  art'^cial  sounds  are  obtained  they  were  able  to  walk,  after  which  they  were 

as  a  means  of  disoeminff  the  state  of  the  parts  introduced  into  an  assembly  of  men,  who  met 

from  which  these  sounds  proceed;  but  where  every  8  months^  and  the  man  to  whom  any 

the  natural  sounds  of  motion  can  be  distincdy  child  first  rooke  adopted  the  child  as  his  own. 

heard,  they  are  often  more  to  be  relied  on  than  AUSONES,  the  name  of  an  ancient  tribe,  or 

the  artificial  sounds  of  percussion,  although  the  peoploi  of  Italy,  supposed  to  be  among  those 

latter  are,  in  many  oases,  very  useful ;  particu-  which  have  the  greatest  claim  to  consider  them- 

larly  in  denoting  the  presence  of  fluids,  and  selves  autoohthonous^  or  indigenous  to  tiie  soil, 

the  nature  of  peculiar  tumefactions,  in  the  or-  if  such  a  thing  can  be  predicated  of  any  people, 

ganism.    The  art  of  auscultation  is  of  recent  Their  origin  and  the  account  of  their  earliest 

date,  but  it  was  long  believed  to  be  a  useful  settiement,  or  location,  in  the  peninsulai  goes 

ud  in  diagnosis.    In  the  middle  of  the  17th  back  fiu*  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  hiBtory, 

century,  Ilooke,  in  his  posthumous  works^  ob-  and  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.    As  usual, 

serves  that  *^  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  dif-  in  order  to  account  for  these,  national  pride  has 

covering  the  internal  motions  and  actions  of  had  recourse  to  fable ;  and  that  fab^  also  as 

bodies  by  the  sounds  they  make I  have  usual  in  all  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  has 

been  able  to  hear  very  plainly  the  beating  of  a  reference  to  events  posterior  to,  and  consequ^it 

man^s  heart ;  and  it  is  common  to  hear  the  on,  the  events  of  the  Homeric  war  of  Troy — a 

motion  of  the  wind,  to  and  fro,  in  the  guts,  coincidence  so  remarkable  that  it  has  led  many 

The  8t<^ping  in  the  lungs  is  easUy  discover-  historians  to  believe  in  thereality  of  some  great 

ed   by  the  wheezing.      As    to    the   motion  upheaval  of  society,  leading  to  a  widely  sprrad 

of  the  parts,  one  among  another,  becoming  migration  of  the  peoples  from  the  west  of  Asia 

sensible,  they  require  either  that  their  motions  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  still  further  to  tiie 

be  increased,  or  that  the  organ  be  made  more  westward,  which  may  have  occurred,  more  or 

nice  and  powerful  to  sensate  them  as  they  less  remotely,  before  the  historic  ages,  imd  of 

are ;  for  the  doing  of  both  which  I  think  it  is  which  the  events  may  have  been  preserved,  or 

notimpossible  but  that,  in  manycases,  there  may  at  least  shadowed  out  in  some  slight  degree, 

be  helps  found."  In  1761,  Leopold  A  venbrugger,  much  obscured  by  mythic  inventions,  in  the 

a  German  phyracian,  residing  at  Vienna,  pub-  almost  universal  traditions  of  all  the  nations^ 

lished  a  smidl  volume,  in  Latin,  explaining  an  fiom  Italy  to  the  extremities  of  western  Europe, 

artificial  method  of  producing  sounds  in  various  This  tradition,  in  the  present  instance,  makes 

regions  of  the  body,  by  which  the  physician  the  Ausones  to  be  descendants  bf  Auaon,  the 

might  judge  of  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  which  is  of  course 

This  method  was  percussion.    The  book  re-  wholly  fabulous,  since  there  were  never  any 

mained  almost  unknown  until  1808.  when  Oor-  such  persons  as  either  of  those  named  as  par> 

visart  translated  it  into  French,  and  made  the  ents.  It  is  posdble  that  the  form  of  this  legend 

method  known  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  may  simply  indicate  that  the  tribe  was  believed 

The  practice  of  percussion  has  since  become  to  be  descended  from  the  marriage  of  Qreek 

general,  and,  in  many  cases,  is  found  highly  adventurers  with  strange  foreign  women,  either 

useful.    The  method  of  studving  diseases  from  of  Italian  or  island  origin ;  which  is  probably 

sounds,  made  by  percussion,  led  to  the  method  true  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  southern  Italy ; 

of  observing  sounds  made  naturally,  by  the  ao-  since  the  early  Greek  colonists  were  not  colo- 

tion  of  the  heart  and  lungs.    Gorrisart  took  nists,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  who  brought 

up  the  subject  with  great  zeal,  and  8  of  his  dis-  their  wives  and  households  with  them,  but  mere 

ciple8,DouDle,Bayle,  and  Laennec,  continued  the  piratical  adventurers,  who  taking  seizin,  as  the 

same  course.     In  speaking  of  the  sounds  pro-  l^ormans  would  have  called  it,  of  the  soil,  won 

duced  within  the  chest  by  respiration,  Double  to  themselves  both  lands  and  women  with  their 

observes  **  that  we  must  apply  the  ear  closely  swords.    They  are  held,  by  Niebuhr,  to  be  a 

to  every  point  of  all  its  aspects,  by  which  portion  of  the  great  Oscan  nation,  whose  ezist- 

means  we  can  distinguish,  not  merdy  ue  kind  enoe  forces  itself  on  the  student  of  early  Roman 

and  degree  of  the  sound,  but  even  its  precise  history  at  every  town,  while  their  origin,  their 

locality."    This  practice  became  general  among  antiquities,  their  language,  are  amonff  the  un- 

physicians,  and  is  often  used,  at  present,  in  solved,  and  probably  insoluble,  riddles  of  the 

preference  to  the  stethoscope,  by  those  who  past 
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AUBONIA,  the  great  southern  diyiflion  of  rolnptnons  style  of  his  writinss,  as  well  as  the 

Italy,  the  next  below  Italia  Propria)  called  in  great  nse  he  has  made  of  heathen  mTtiioIogicai 

later  times  Magna  Grecia,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  maohineiy  in  his  compositions,  prove  him  to 

its  being  colonized,  peopled,  and  governed  by  have  been,  if  not  a  pagan,  at  least  no  Christian, 

emigrants  of  that  oonntiy,  of  which  it  adopted  The  best  editions  of  Ansonins  are :  1,  a  very 

the  Lsuiffnage,  the  arts,  the  refinements,  ana.  in  rare  one  byXoUins,  with  a  commentary  of  Seal- 

latter  days,  the  effeminate   softness.    Berore  iger,  and  selected  notes  by  yarions  critics ;  2, 

this  period,  or  succession  of  periods,  it  seems  ti^e  Delphin  edition,  which  is  excellent ;  and  8, 

genenJly  to   have  been  called  Ansonia,  but  the  Bipont  edition  of  1788,  which  is  correct 

more  especially  along  the  sonthem  and  sonth-  and  of  anthority. 

western  coasts,  from  the  Ansones,  the  tribe  AUSPIOES  (Lat  mupieium^  from  aoU,  a 

described  immediately  above,  who,  whatever  bird,  and  meetw.  inspection),  the  watching  of 

their  origin,  spread  themselves  over  all  the  the  flight  of  birds  for  the  purpose  of  divining 

sontiiem  coasts,  from  Oampania  and  the  mouths  the  will  of  Heaven  with  reference  to  ftitnre 

of  the  liris,  or  Garigliano,  downward  to  the  projects  or  the  destiny  of  individnals.    Amons 

toe  of  tiie  promontory  and  the  waters  of  the  the  Greeks  aoroioes  were  called  octtvoo'icoiroi,  and 

great  SinnsTarentinnSyOr  bayof  Otranto.  The  among  all  primitive  nations  tiie  supei^tions 

more  eastern  parts,  inanding  the  shores  of  the  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  have  listened 

heel  and  epur  of  the  boot,  up  to  the  golf  of  upon  the  flight  of  birds,  and  above  all,  of  the 

Manfredonia,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  eaffle,  as  a  matter  of  deep  import.    Theabori^- 

Japygia,  being  the  lands  whence  the  west  wind,  nal  inhabitants  of  this  continent  held  this  super- 

Japyx^  blew  to  them  across  the  lower  part  of  stition  in  common  with  the  Greeks  and  Bo* 

the  Adriatic ;  but  this  was  a  geographical,  where-  mans.    See  Avoubs. 

as  Ausonia  is  an  ethnographical  titie.     The  AUSSA,  or  Houssa,  written  also  Hawasa,  a 

sea  bordering  on  the  southern  shores  of  Italy,  town  of  eastern  Africa,  in  Adel,  on  the  sea  of  Bab- 

flfterward  called  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  sea,  el-Mandeb.  It  was  once  an  important  place,  but 

Mare  inferum  wl  Tyrrhmum^  lying  between  has  now  very  little  trade.    Tne  chief  men  of 

the  Neapolitan  domiaions  and  the  islands  of  the  Mudacto  tribes  reside  here.    Pop.  6,000. 

Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  was  andentiy  AnSSIG,alittie  Bohemian  townin  the  district 

knowia  as  mare  Atuanium^  the  Ausonian  sea.  of  Leippa  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  Junction 

AUSONIUS,  Dboimub  MAGinra,  a  L^  of  the  Bila;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  the  birthplace 
poet,  grammarian,  and  public  functionary  of  of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael  Mengs.  Wa 
the  latter  empire,  bom  at  Burdigala  or  father,  Samuel  Mengs,  presented  to  the  town  a 
Bordeaux,  early  in  the  4th  century,  died  beautbEiil  Madonna  c^Oarlo  Dolce,  which  is  pre- 
about  894.  The  son  of  a  distinguished  phy-  served  in  the  old  church  (said  to  have  been  built 
Bician,  and  senator,  he  turned  his  attention,  in  820)  of  the  littie  place.  Aussig  was  in  former 
professionally,  to  the  bar;  but  literature  was  days  a  strong  fortress,  but  in  1426  it  was  de- 
Lis  pursuit  by  choice.  In  the  year  867  he  stroyed  by  the  Hussites.  In  1588  it  was  deso- 
was  selected  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian  to  lated  by  a  fire ;  in  1689  seized  by  tiie  Swedii^ 
be  tutor  to  his  son  Gratian,  whom  he  aocom-  general  Bauer.  The  whole  neighborhood  is 
panied  into  Germany  the  following  year.  He  also  foil  of  lustorical  reminiscences.  The  bat> 
rose  successively  to  the  honorary  titles  and  dig-  tie-field  of  Eulm  is  within  an  hour's  walk, 
nities  of  count  of  the  empire^  queostor,  governor  AUSTEN,  Jahb,  English  novelist,  bom  Dec 
of  Gaul,  of  Libya,  and  Latmm,  and  lastiy,  in  16, 1775,  at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  of  whidi 
A.  D.  879,  of  first  consul.  His  poetry  is  cnar«  place  her  fiither,  a  highly  accomplished  man, 
acterized  by  extreme  licentiousness  and  pru-  was  rector,  died  July  18, 1817.  By  him  she 
riency ;  and  is  as  bald  of  invention,  as  poor  in  was  educated,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
argument,  aa  redundant  in  ornament,  and  as  classics.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  ^e 
Btrongly  marked  by  mechanical  and  verbal  in-  commenced  authorship.  In  her  youth  she  was 
genuity  and  artifice,  as  can  be  imagined.  In  beautiful  and  graceful,  but  a  disappointment  in 
language  it  is  so  dose  an  imitation  o^  or  rather  love  determined  her  against  marriage.  ^^  North- 
compilation  from,  the  classic  writers,  that  in  anger  Abbey*' (which  was  published  with  ^^Pre- 
parts  it  bears  the  character  of  a  emto  rather  caution*'  after  her  death)  was  the  earliest  and 
than  of  original  composition.  The  writings  of  weakest  of  her  works,  all  of  which,  except 
Ansonins  have,  however,  their  value,  as  estab*  these  posthumous  ones,  appeared  anonymously, 
lishing  precisely  the  character  and  condition  of  "  Sense  and  Sensibility"  was  published  in  1811, 
letters  m  his  time ;  and  as  possessing,  in  some  and  immediately  obtained  popularity.  ^*  Pride 
measure,  owing  to  his  position  as  a  courtier  and  and  Prejudice,"  "Mansfield  Park,"  and 
the  man  of  letters  of  highest  degree  in  the  em-  ^^  Emma,"  succeeded  at  regular  intervals — the 
pire,  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  poetical  last  in  1816.  Her  father  was  compelled  by  ill 
contemporaneous  memoirs.  There  has  been  health  to  pass  his  latter  years  in  Bath,  where 
much  literary  discussion,  approaching  almost  his  daughter  had  ample  opi)ortunities  for  minute 
to  disputing,  as  to  the  question  whether  Auso-  observation  of  the  countiy-town  society.  On  the 
nius  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan,  the  advo-  death  of  Mr.  Austen  his  widow  and  2  daughters 
cates  of  the  latter  side  of  the  argument  insist-  returned  to  Hampshire,  and  removed  in  May, 
ing  that  the  licentiousness  and  intentionally  1817,  to  Winchester,  where  Misa  Austen  died 
VOL.  n. — 24 
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•nd  was  buried  in  Wiiichester  oathednL  Her  been  adminble,  had  it  not  been  stained  by 
novels,  which  are  not  of  the  ''senaadcA*'  daas,  more  than  a  8an>icion  of  a  breach  of  faith,  these 
have  long  been  popular  as  **  distinct  delineations  generals  made  themselves  masters  of  the  bridge 
of  £nglirii  domestic  life,  with  a  delicate  dis-  of  Thabor,  which  had  been  lined  with  combos- 
crimination  of  female  character.*'  Eterownopin-  tibles,  trains  laid  and  matches  lighted,  ready 
ion  was  that  one  of  her  novels  was  **  a  little  bit  for  instant  conflagration,  and  thus  placing  them- 
of  ivory  2  inches  wide,*^  on  which  she  **  worked  selves  a  ehecal  on  the  Danube,  destroyed  the 
with  a  bmsh  so  fine  as  to  produce  little  effect  effect  of  the  masterly  movements  of  Entusof!^ 
after  much  labor.'^  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  pri-  who  was  no  longer  protected  in  his  rear  by 
vate  letters  repeatedly  enlogized  IGss  Austen,  the  Danube,  but  was  forced  to  retreat,  if  retreat 
Writing  to  Joanna  Biullie  he  mentioned  her  aa  were  poenble,  on  the  second  Russian  army,  in 
"authoress  of  some  novels  which  have  a  great  the  presence  of  an  enemy  4  times  superior  to 
deal  of  nature  in  them — nature  in  ordinary  and  his  own  force.  Delighted  with  tiie  snccess  of 
middle  life,  to  be  sure,  but  valuable  frcm  its  their  stratagem  of  the  bridge  of  Thabor,by  means 
strong  reeemblanoe  and  correct  drawinff.**  of  a  pretended  armistice,  Murat  endeavored  to 
Many  years  later,  in  his  journal,  mentioning  hia  play  the  same  game,  a  second  time,  on  the  wily 
repernsal  of  her  **  Pride  and  P^'udice,"  he  ttussian ;  but  he  turned  the  game  on  the  in- 
•ays:  ^That  young  lady  had  a  talent  forde-  ventors,  and  bv  pretending  to  fall  into  tiie 
scribing  the  involvemente^  and  feeUngs,  and  snare  extricated  his  whole  force,  with  the  ex- 
charaotas  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the  ception  of  a  rear-guard  of  8,000  men,  under 
most  wondeiM  I  ever  met  with."  A  few  Bagration,  whom  he  left  to  check  the  French, 
months  before  he  died,  when  conversing  with  exposed  to  their  whole  power,  while  he  with 
ICra.  Davy  at  Naples,  Sir  Walter,  alluding  to  his  army  defiled  rapidlv  to  the  rear  and  gained 
IGss  Ausfceo,  said :  "  I  find  myself  eveiy  now  the  important  post  of  Znaim,  where  he  was 
and  tiien  with  one  of  her  books  in  my  hand.  j<nned  by  Bagration,  bringing  in  6,000  men, 
There^s  a  finishing-off  in  some  of  her  scenes  that  after  fighting  the  whole  French  army,  during  a 
IS  really  above  everybody  else."  Archbishop  whole  day  and  half  a  night,  at  Hollabrunn  and 
Whate]^qK)ke  of  her  in  the  "  Quarterly  Be-  Guntersdori  where  he  left  8,000  dead  on  the  field, 
view,"  in  terms  almost  as  high.  Charlotte  The  remainaer  of  the  month  was  consumed,  by 
Bront6  has  critidaed  Miss  Austen  very  d^er-  both  parties,  in  almost  unparalleled  efforts  to 
entiy ;  in  one  of  her  letters  she  says :  ''I  had  reinforce  and  concentrate  tneir  armies;  and,  at 
not  seen  ^  Pride  and  Pr^udice'  tiU  I  read  that  its  dose,  the  allied  Austrian  and  Russian 
aentenoe  of  yours,  and  then  I  got  the  book,  armies  had  effected  their  Junction  at  Wischau, 
And  what  did  I  find?  An  accurate  daguerreo-  to  the  number  of  104  battalions  and  159  equad- 
^rped  portrait  of  a  conmionplaoe  fiuie;  a  care-  rons,  presenting  a  grand  total  of  75,000  men. 
fuUy  fenced,  highly  cultivated  garden,  with  neat  In  aadition  to  these,  a  divison  under  the  grand 
borders  and  ddicate  fiow^  but  no  glance  of  a  duke  Oonstantine.  and  a  strong  corps  under 
bright,  vivid  physiogncMny,  no  open  country,  no  Benningsen,  were  hourly  expected,  which  would 
fresh  air,  no  blue  hiS,  no4>onny  beck.  I  should  have  raised  the  allied  forces  to  90,000  men, 
hardly  like  to  live  with  her  ^ladi^s  and  gentie-  while  it  was  known  that  Prussia  was  arming, 
men  in  their  elegant,  but  confined,  houses."  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  French  conununica- 
Again,  referring  to  George  Sand,  she  says :  '*  She  tions  would  be  menaced  by  the  appearance  of 
has  a  grasp  of  mind,  which,  if  I  cannot  fuUy  troops  of  that  nation  on  the  Danube.  At  this 
comprehend,  I  can  very  deeply  respect ;  she  b  time,  the  Frendi  army  was  but  littie  over 
sagacious  and  profound, — Miss  Austen  is  only  50,000  strong,  and  when  Constantine^s  rein- 
shrewd  and  observant." — ^Ifiss  Austen's  novels  forcements  had  joined  the  allies,  had  they  act- 
have  sold  largely  in  the  United  States,  and  have  ed  with  vigor,  Napoleon  would  have  been  in 
been  translated  into  French.  great  danger.    But  their  movements  were  slow 

AUSTEN,  or  Ausmr,  Whjllui,  an  English  and  vacillating;  Napoleon  also  was  reinforced, 

architect  of  the  15th  century.    He  lived  in  the  so  that  his  army  amounted  to  70,000  men,  at 

leign  of  Henry  YL,  and  was  commissioned  to  the  moment  when  the  Austro-Russian  army 

erect  the  tomb  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  determined  to  attack  him.    In  this  emeigency 

This  monument  was  21  years  in  building,  and  Napoleon  evacuated  the  town  of  Austerlitz, 

cost  £2,458  sterling.  and  concentrated  his  whole  force  round  Brlinn, 

AUSTERLITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  cir-  retiring  his  right  wing,  as  if  fearful  of  an  attack 
deof  BrOnn,  12  miles  E.  S.  £.  from  brann,  the  in  that  quarter,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
capital  of  the  district  and  circle.  This  littie  town  enemy  to  quit  his  commanding  station,  on  the 
owes  its  cdebrity  to  the  battie  won  by  Napoleon,  heights  of  Pratzen,  in  which  case  he  fdt  cer- 
over  the  united  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  tain  of  taking  him  at  disad vantage.  Accord- 
Dec.  2. 1805.  On  Nov.  18,  of  that  year,  Vienna,  ingly,  on  Deo.  1,  with  the  first  dawn  of  mom- 
which  had  never  yet  yidded  to  an  enemy,  was  ing,  to  his  inexpressible  delight,  the  great  lead- 
entered  by  Gen.  Sebastian!,  with  a  brigade  o{  er  saw  the  enemy  descending  into  the  valley 
dragoons,  supported  by  Murat,  Lannes,  and  and  moving  deliberately  in  a  flank  march  of  5 
Bertrand,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force  of  massive  columns,  across  or  around  his  whole 
grenadiers.  By  a  stratagem  conducted  witii  position,  in  order  to  attack  his  left  wing.  The 
intrepidity  and  coolness,  which  would  have  French  army  occupied  a  concentric  eemidrde 
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of  heights,  partially  covered  hy  wooded  emi-  is  the  time,*'  said  Kapoleon,  ordering  his  mar^ 
nenoes,  Tillages,  and  a  chain,  of  fish  ponds,  shals  to  their  posts,  and  to  commence  the  at- 
morasses,  and  little  lakes.  The  left  wing  was  tack  on  all  points ;  while,  raonnting  his  horse, 
oommanded  hy  Lannes,  Bernadotte,  and  Oudi-  he  exclaimed,  '^  Soldiers,  the  enemy  has  imprn- 
not,  'With  the  cavalry  of  Murat,  and  the  impe-  dently  exposed  himself  to  yonr  hlows,  we  shall 
rial  goard,  tinder  Bessidres,  in  reserve.  Soult  finish  the  war  with  a  clap  of  thonder !''  And 
held  Ihe  centre,  which  was  immensely  strong ;  so  it  was.  Soult^s  centre  instantly  forced,  oar- 
and  Davonst,  who  had  heen  brought  np  with  ried,  and  held  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  in  spite 
great  difiicnlty  from  Hungarv,  commanded  the  of  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  Kolowrat  and 
right,  which  was  thrown  bade  in  a  great  semi-  Kntusoff  to  retake  it  Bernadotte  and  Lannes, 
circle  to  the  lake  of  Moenitz,  and  had  his  reserves  simultaneoosly,  fell  on  the  Russian  right,  taking 
at  the  abbey  of  Baygem  in  the  rear.  All  day  it  utterly  by  surprise ;  and,  although  the  Aus- 
long  Napoleon  watched  the  enemy  with  an  eagle  trian  cuirassiers  in  that  quarter,  and  the  Bus- 
eye,  as  by  crowding  the  heights  of  Pratzen  sian  cuirassiers  of  the  imperial  guard,  led  by 
with  their  glittering  masses  they  endeavored  to  Oonstantine  in  person,  in  the  centre,  made  a 
conceal  their  general  movements  around  his  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  day,  and,  for 
front^  in  order  to  attack  his  right  wing  in  over-  awhile,  were  successful,  so  soon  as  the  French 
whelming  force.  But,  when  the  sun  set,  he  was  reserves  of  the  imperial  guard  came  up,  under 
assured  that  he  had  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  Bapp  and  Bessieres,  all  was  over.  The  centre 
hand ;  and,  as  was  his  wpnt,  he  rode  through  was  pierced  through,  and  driven  completely  off 
his  camp  addressing  his  men  with  those  words  the  field,  in  confusion.  The  carnage  and  dis- 
of  fire,  which  none  knew  so  well  to  utter,  and  order  were  hideous ;  and,  to  increase  both,  the 
dictated  one  of  those  magical  proclamations,  icy  surface  of  the  frozen  morasses  and  lakes, 
which,  if  they  appear  to  us,  when  read  in  the  across  which  the  fugitives  were  attempting  to 
closet,  wordy  and  bombastic,  stirred  the  souls  escape,  broke,  partly  from  Hie  weight  of  the 
of  his  soldiers,  and  rendered  them  invincible,  artillery  and  the  pressure  of  the  columns,  part- 
During  the  night,  which  was  the  first  anniver-  ly  from  the  effect  of  the  French  shells  bursting 
sary  of  his  coronation,  the  soldiery,  wrought  under  it ;  and  above  2,000  men  perished  in  the 
up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  excitement,  waters.  Meantime,  with  characteristic  obsti- 
oelebrated  the  event  by  making  huge  bonfires  nacy,  Davoust,  though  sore  pressed  on  the 
of  the  straw  of  their  bivouacs  and  the  wood  of  French  ri^ht.  had  hekl  out,  until,  the  Russian 
their  huts,  and  the  hours  of  darkness  were  spent  centre  ana  n^ht  being  annihilated,  or  pushed 
in  tumults  of  joy^and  amid  the  anticipations  of  off  the  field,  Napoleon  directed  Soidt,  from  the 
certain  victory.  When  the  sun  rose,  bright  and  victorious  centre,  and  all  the  reserves  of  the 
cloudless,  that  "sun  of  Austerlitz,"  which  so  imperial  guard,  to  wheel  upon  the  rear  of  the 
often  fhrnished  Napoleon  with  a  theme  for  his  Russian  left,  which  had  been  thus  far  success- 
bold  and  sublime  apostrophes,  the  ruin  of  ful.  It  was  a  portion  of  this  force  which,  while 
the  enemy  was  apparent  to  all  eyes.  The  endeavoring  to  reopen  its  communication  with 
heights  of  Pratzen,  the  key  of  their  posi-  its  own  centre,  perished  in  the  frozen  lakes,  as 
tion,  were  utterly  deserted,  and  their  huge  and  just  related.  The  ruin  of  the  whole  army  was 
massy  divisions  were  toiling  in  columns  of  now  complete;  and  the  last  stroke  was  the 
march,  around  the  whole  front  of  the  ooncen-  breaking  of  Murat^s  cavalry,  and  the  infantry 
trated  French  semicircle,  intent  on  turning  the  of  Suchet,  into  the  retreating  masses  of  this 
right  wing  of  Napoleon,  who  had  only  to  launch  last  force,  dislodging  it  from  the  road  to  01- 
out  masses  in  all  directions,  like  radii  from  a  mutz,  and  capturing  all  its  artillery  and  baggage, 
common  centre,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  immense;  above  10,- 
in  flank,  and  at  the  utmost  disadvantage,  on  all  000  men  were  left  on  the  field ;  above  20,000 
points  simultaneously.  It  appeared  as  if  no  num-  were  prisoners;  186  guns,  400  caissons,  and  45 
Der,  no  severity  of  defeats,  could  teach  the  allies,  standiu^  were  the  trophies  of  the  battle.  Its 
that  they  were  dealing  with  one  in  whose  pres-  fruits  were  the  c^ose  of  the  campaign ;  the 
ence  to  make  one  false  move  was  to  be  annihi-  peace  of  Presburg ;  the  subjugation,  for  the 
lated.  The  marshals  saw  the  advantage,  and  moment,  of  all  northern  Europe ;  and  the  death 
besought  the  emperor  to  g^ve  the  signal  for  of  William  Pitt,  who  died,  almost  broken- 
action  without  delay.  But  his  keener  eye,  hearted,  at  the  I4)parent  failure  of  all  his  efforts, 
while  it  saw  all  that  they  saw,  perceived  Austerlitz  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  Napo- 
that  the  decisive  moment  was  not  yet  The  Icon's  greatest  victories,  and  the  strongest  proof 
half-committed  blunder  might  possibly  have  of  his  surpassing  military  genius ;  for  although 
been  retrieved,  and  he  waited.  '^  When  the  the  errors  of  the  allies  were  doubtless  its  pri- 
enemy  is  making  a  fEdse  movement,  gentlemen,  mary  cause,  the  coup  cPcHl  which  detected  the 
we  must  take  care  not  to  interrupt  him.  We  blunder,  the  patience  which  abided  its  time  for 
will  wait  20  minutes."  Before  that  time  had  the  completion,  the  decision  which  struck  the 
elapsed,  the  fkvltj  movement  was  complete;  crushing  blow,  and  the  lightning  swiftness 
the  roar  of  the  Russian  guns  was  heard  from  which  consummated  the  ruin,  were  beyond 
the  extreme  French  left ;  and  an  aide-de-camp  praise,  ahnost  beyond  admiration.  Austerlitz 
galloped  up,  with  tidings  that  Davoust  was  was  a  miracle  of  strategy,  and  will  not  be 
hard  pressed  in  the  village  of  Sokolnitz.    *^  Now  forgotten  ontU  wars  have  ceased  to  be. 
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AUBTDT,  a  connly  of  Texas;   area.  950  to  the  oommandant-^neral  at  Monterey,  an  ap- 

square  miles.     It  is  traversed  by  the  Brasos  plication  for  permission  to  colonize  800  fami- 

river,  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats  daring  lies  in  some  part  of  Texas.    Unable  to  remain 

high  water.    The  soil  is  fertile,  except  in  the  for  an  answer,  he  set  oat  on  his  return  to  the 

8.  £.,  where  it  is  poor  and  sandy.     Capital,  Sabine  in  Janaary,  1821.    Bobbed  and  deserted 

Belleville,    In  1850  the  prodactions  were  120  in  that  unsettled  waste,  he  contracted  a  severe 

bashels  of  wheat,  1,474   of  rye   and   oats,  cold  in  making  his  way  to  the  inhabited  parts 

149,280  of  Indian  corn,  40,852  of  potatoes,  855  of  Louisiana,  of  which  he  died  on  the  10th 

tons  of  hay,  and  98,412  pounds  of  butter.  June  following.    The  application  he  had  sent 

Pop.  6,599,  of  whom  4^805  are  free  and  2^94  on  was  suooessfhl,  and  tne  enterprise  prosecnt- 

slaves.  ed  by  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  in  tne  foon* 

AUSTIN,  the  capital  of  Texas,  seat  of  the  dation  of  the  town  of  Austin,  now  the  capital 

courts  of  Travis  county,  on  the  north  side  of  of  the  state  of  Texas. 

the  Colorado  river,  280  mOes  W.  N.  W.  of  Gal-       AUSTIN,  Sahuxl,  D.  D.,  president  of  the 

veston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Colo-  university  of  Vermont,  was  bom  at  New  Ha- 

rado,  navigable  in  tlie  winter  by  steamboats,  ven,  Ct,  Oct  7,  1760^  and  died  at  Glastenbnry, 

The  environs  of  Austin  are  highlv  picturesque.  Ct,  Dec.  4. 1880.    He  graduated  at  Yale  col* 

It  contains  the  state  and  county  buildings,  and  lege  in  1788,  with  the  highest  honors,  and 

8  newspaper  offices.  Here  the  supreme  court  is  after  studying  divinity  2  years,  was  ordained  as 

held  annually.    The  seat  of  government  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fairhaven,  Ct    In 

fixed  at  Anson  in  the  year  1844.    Top,  8,000.  1790  he  became  the  minister  of  the  first  Con- 

AUSTIN,  JoNATHAH  LoBiNC^  Secretary  and  gregational   society   in   Worcester,  and  per- 

treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  formed  the  duties  of  this  station  for  25  years, 

2, 1748,  died  Mav  10, 1826.    He  graduated  in  ei\joying  the  warm  esteem  of  his  parishioners, 

1766,  was  a  merchant  and  secretary  of  the  board  and  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.    In  1816 

of  war  in  Massachusetts.    In  1777,  on  occasicm  he  accepted  tne  presidency  of  the  university 

of  being  sent  to  Paris  to  the  American  commis-  of  Vermont^  and  neld  that  office  for  6  years, 

doners  with  the  news  of  Burgovne's  capture,  He  then  removed  to  Newport,  R.  L,  ana  took 

he  put  up  a  note  in  Dr.  Chauncy^s  church  for  a  charge  of  a  small  congregation  there,  but  at 

prayer  for  a  safe  voyage.     The  doctor,  foil  of  the  end  of  4  years  his  health  failed,  and  he  re- 

the  spirit  of  patriotism,  prayed  that  whatever  turned  to  Worcester.    During  the  last  8  years 

might  become  of  the  young  man,  tne  packet  of  his  life  his  reason  was  douded,  and  during 

might  arrive  safe.    He  remained  2  years  in  a  great  part  of  the  time  he  was  plunged  in  a 

Paris  as  Dr.  Franklin^s   secretaiy.    He  also  profound  melancholy,  amounting  at  times  to  an 

spent  2  years  in  England  as  agent  of  Dr.  ecstasy  of  despair.     The  most  important  of 

Franklin,  residing  in  the  family  of  Lord  Shel-  his  works  are  a  ^Yiew  of  the  Church,"  and 

burae.    Cn  his  return  in  May,  1779,  he  was  his  ^^Theoloncal  Essays."    He  also  published 

liberally  rewarded  by  congress.    In  1780,  in  his  **  Letters  on^ptism,"  examining  Menill's  sev- 

passage  to  Spain  as  agent  of  the  state,  he  was  en  sermons,  a  reply  to  Merrill's  twelve  letters, 

taken  and  carried  to  England.  He  afterward  held  and  a  number  m  sermons, 
the  offices  of  state  secretary  and  treasurer  in       AUSTIN,  Sjlbab,  an  English  authoress,  be- 

Maasaobusetts,  and  died  universally  respected. —  londng  to  the  celebrated  Taylor  family  of  Nor- 

Jaicbs  Tbxoothio,  son  of  the  preceding,  former  widi,  and  wife  of  John  Austin,  a  barrister  of 

attorney-general  of  Massachusetts,  bom  at  Bos-  London,  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the 

ton,  Jan.  7, 1784,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  present  century.     Tlie  rank  which  has  been 

in  1802,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  won  by  Mrs.  Somerviile  in  the  hierarchy  of 

of  the  law.    In  1806  he  married  a  daughter  of  English   science,  by  ID^.  Gaskell   and  jQas 

Elbridge  Gerry,  afterward  vice-president  of  the  Charlotte  Bronte  among  English  novelists,  and 

United  States.  He  rose  in  the  profession,  and  was  by  Mrs.  Browning  among  English  poets,  fiiirly 

attorney-general  of  the  state  from  1882  to  1848.  belongs  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  as  the  represent- 

Beside  numerous  contributions  to  the  Christian  ative  of  the  female  intellect  of  E^land  in  an 

Examiner,  and  political  journals  in  Boston,  he  important  but  ill-cultivated  field  o?  literature, 

has  published  several  orations  and  other  similar  With  the  exception  of  William  Taylor,  of  Nor- 

literary  productions,  and  a  biography  of  Elbridge  wich.  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  no  English  writer 

Gerry,  presenting  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  has  aone  such  good  service  as  Mrs.  Austin  in 

revolationary  worthies.  introducing  the  finest  types  of  the  German 

AUSTIN,  MoeB8,asouth-we8tempioneer,who  mind  to  the  knowledge  and  the  appreciation 

obtained  the  first  grant  from  the  Mexican  govem-  of  English  readers.    As  a  critic,  Mrs.  Austin 

ment  for  the  formation  of  an  American  colony  in  has  not,  perhaps,  been  so  conspicuously  sqc- 

Texas,  was  a  native  of  Durham,  Connecticut  He  cessful  as  some  of  her  coa<yntorB,  but  as  a 

led  an  adventurous  life,  engaged  in  lead-mining  translator  she  has  been  altogether  unrivalled 

in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  through  a  part  of  in  her  own  age  and  countiy.    Her  first  and 

Louisiana,  where   he   commenced  operations  most  remarkable  achievement  in  this  kind  was 

about  1800.   He  entered  Texas,  and  reached  Bex-  her  version  of  the  travels  of  Prince  Puckler 

ar  in  1820.    There  he  made  out,  and  had  ap-  Muskau,  published  under  the  title  of  **  The 

proved  by  the  local  authorities  and  forwarded  Travels  of  a  Gemian  Prince  in  En^^d."    Al- 
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thcmgh  the  person  of  the  prinoe  was  familiar  Isfaotion  of  all  eonceipied.  Their  great  trouble 
to  many  members  of  tiie  society  of  London,  was  with  the  Indians,  who,  jn  large  bands  of 
and  his  name  to  all  the  polished  world  of  En-  different  tribes,  roamed  over  the  fertile  plainsL 
rope,  still  the  idiomatic  painting  and  flnent  armed  with  bows  of  the  length  of  a  roan,  and 
ease  of  the  English  translation  were  so  adpii-  bo  strong  that  few  Americans  oonld  string  them, 
rable  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  and  whose  arrows  flew  with  an  nnerring  speed, 
persnade  many  cnltivated  persons,  and  not  a  which  made  them  a  match  for  the  rifles  of  the 
few  critics,  that  Uie  work  was  not  the  oompo-  settlers.  Neyertheless,  the  colony  prospered, 
sition  of  some  English  author,  after  the  manner  and,  being  accompanied  by  a  conaderable  nnm- 
of  those  "Letters  of  Espriella,"  which  won  for  ber  of  similar  associations,  promoted  an  inflaz  of 
Ifr.  Sonthey  so  much  reputation  in  the  begin-  Americans  to  such  an  extent  that  they  met 
ning  of  the  century,  llie  first  work  which  March  1, 1888,  without  the  concnrrence  of  the 
Mrs.  Austin  gave  to  the  world  under  her  own  Mexican  population,  in  a  convention  to  form  a 
name  was  a  publication  in  8  volumes,  which  constitution  for  the  as  yet  Mexican  state  of 
appeared  in  1888,  and  was  entitled  "  Charac-  Texas.  Austin  was  one  of  the  delegates  chosen 
teristics  of  €k)ethe.^'  This  boo^  won  an  im-  to  carry  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
mediate  and  lasting  success,  which  it  well  de-  central  goveriiment  at  Mexico,  and  obtdn  its 
served,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  the  ratification.  The  delays  and  n-equent  revolu- 
versions  which  it  contained,  but  for  the  quiet  lions  at  Mexico  leading  him  to  despair  of  ever 
and  courageous  earnestness  with  which  the  bringing  his  commission  to  a  dose,  he  addressed 
author  assumed  less  the  indication  than  the  a  letter,  Oct  2,  1888,  to  the  municipality  of 
assertion  of  the  worth  and  power  of  Goethe,  Bexar,  and  through  them  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
at  a  time  when  Germany  and  Germanism  were  recommending  a  union  of  all  the  municipalities 
still  the  terror  of  the  standard  authorities  in  to  provide  against  the  consequences  of  a  proba- 
English  literature.  Mrs.  Austin  has  since  pub-  ble  refusal  of  their  applications  b^  organizing  a 
lished  a  tnuDslation  of  Rankers  '^History  of  the  state  under  the  'Acta  canstitutwa  of  May  ^ 
Popes,'*  a  ^'  Collection  of  Fragments  fh)m  the  1824.  This  letter  was  immediately  transmittea 
Crerman  Prose  Writers,**  composed  upon  the  from  Bexar  to  the  supreme  government,  by 
suit  of  a  Mendly  critic  in  tlie  "  Edinburgh  Re-  whom,  its  contents  not  fenling  to  be  considered 
vlewJ*  an  excellent  treatise  on  '^  Education,*'  treasonable,  an  express  was  despatched  alter 
whicn  has  become  an  authority  on  the  specific  Austin,  and  he  was  arrested  on  his  way  from 
themes  with  which  it  deals,  ^'  Sketches  of  Ger-  Saltillo,  taken  back  to  Mexico,  and  thrown  into 
many  from  1760  to  181V'  and  a  new  edition  prison.  Here  he  remidned  for  8  months,  de- 
of  the  ^  Story  without  an  End.'*  As  a  singular-  prived  even  of  the  liffht  of  day,  until  released 
ly  Industrious,  refined,  thoughtfal,  and  accurate  by  Santa  Anna,  who  had  meantime  arrived  at 
writer,  directmgall  her  energies  to  the  positive  the  head  of  affoirs,  and  who  continued  to  hold 
improvement  of  the  taste  and  devation  of  the  him  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  good  behavior 
flDsuietio  criterions  of  her  country,  Mrs.  Austin  of  Texas.  The  commission  with  which  he  was 
has  done  for  England  hardlyless  than  was  done  charged  was  brought  before  a  select  coundl, 
by  Madame  de  Stadl  for  France  and  Europe,  Santa  Anna  presiding;  and  although  the  deci- 
and  though  her  fame  can  never  rival  that  of  the  sion  was  against  the  separation  of  Texas  fr^m 
versatile  daughter  of  Necker,  her  ii^uence  will  Ooahuila  suod  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  he 
long  continue  to  be  felt  in  English  literature  and  wrote  a  letter,  Deo.  2, 1884,  to  the  people  of 
life,  and  always  for  good.  Texas,  expressing  confidence  in  the  policy  of 
AUSTIN,  Stsfhbn  F.,  founder  of  the  first  Santa  Anna,  and  reoommending  quiet  and  har- 
American  colony  in  Texas,  and  son  of  Moses  mony  with  Mexico.  There  he  was  detained 
Austin,  died  Dec.  27, 1886.  Setting  out  from  until  Sept  1885,  and  on  his  return  was  wel- 
Natchitoches,  July  5,  1821,  to  follow  up  the  oomed  by  all  parties.  Finding  the  condition  of 
grant,  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  colony,  the  country  so  different  from  what  he  had  been 
previously  issued  to  Ids  father,  he  went  to  the  led  to  suppose,  confusion  and  insecurity  having 
citv  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  specially  confirmed  swallowed  up  all  the  frmctions  of  government 
Feb.  18.  1828.  By  it  he  was  dothed  with  al-  he  immediately  took  part  with  the  revolutionary 
most  absolute  power  over  the  colonists,  and  party,  which  had  been  forming  in  his  absence, 
only  obliged  to  report  to  the  captdn-generaL  and,  after  the  first  affidr  at  Gonzales,  Oct  2, 
The  colony,  since  become  Austin,  the  capital  of  was  put  in  command  of  their  Uttie  army,  and 
Texas,  of  which  he  selected  the  dte  after  a  undertook  at  once  the  work  of  driving  the 
careftd  reconnoitring  of  the  country,  had  been  Mexicans  out  of  Texas.  His  first  act  was  to 
previously  organized  by  him  upon  the  baas  of  send  into  eastern  Texas  for  Gen.  Houston  and 
giving  to  each  man  640  acres  of  land,  820  for  the  Bedlanders,  his  second  to  invite  the  oon- 
a  wife,  160  for  each  child,  and  80  acres  for  each  sultation  of  San  Felipe,  the  only  existing  em- 
slave — and  the  immigrants  being  made  up  in  blem  of  dvil  government  among  the  settiers,  to 
great  part  of  young  unmarried  men,  he  induced  take  up  their  quarters  with  the  army.  On 
them  to  unite  in  pairs,  making  one  of  them  the  Houston^s  arrival,  Austin  offered  to  fesign  the 
head  of  the  family  thus  constituted,  and  in*  oonmaand  in  his  favor,  as  being  more  aocus- 
creasing  the  number  of  families,  which  singular  tomed  to  military  pursuits,  whidi  the  former 
arrangement  is  said  to  have  resulted  to  the  sat-  entirely  dedined.     He  was,   however,  soon 
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elected  to  that  post,  in  Nor.  1885,  and  Austin  Malay  ^jrpe,  and  the  fiEinna  is  easentiaUjr  dlstinGt 
appointed  a  commiBsionerto  the  United  States,  in  the  2  regions,  marsupials  being  the  marked 
Thia  was  before  the  Texan  declaration  of  inde-  characteristic  of  the  Australian  groap,  whose  ap- 
pendence ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  arrival  pearanoe  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  archipela- 
at  New  Orleans,  and  the  information  of  the  go  is  altogether  exceptional;  while,  on  the  oliier 
nnion  of  Santa  Anna  with  the  federal  party  for  hand,  the  animals  which  abound  in  the  western 
the  invasion  of  Texas,  that  he  was  brought  to  part  ofthe  Indian  archipelago  are  whoUj  wanting 
the  point  of  recommending  such  a  measure,  in  Australia.  Not  less  marked  is  the  distinction 
In  this  country  he  acted  with  prudence  and  between  the  flora  of  the  2  geographical  ifivi- 
patience,  and  was  very  successful  in  preparing  sions,  except  that  in  the  northern  part  of  Aus- 
the  public  mind  and  improving  its  disposition  tralia,  situated  in  the  tropics,  some  seeds  and 
for  the  independence  and  annexation  of  the  plants  which  have  been  borne  by  the  winds  and 
new  republic.  On  his  first  coming  he  issued  currents  from  other  shores  have  taken  root  and 
an  address  at  Louisville,  which  set  forth  at-  form  part  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
tractively  the  claims  of  Texas,  and  in  a  wide  region. — ^The  geography  of  Australia  is  stall  al- 
circulation  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  feeling  most  unknown,  notwithstanding  the  attention 
of  ^3rmpathy  among  a  people  of  the  same  blood,  which  the  great  island  has  received  during  the 
He  even  writes  from  New  Orleans,  on  his  re-  last  few  years.  The  line  of  coast  was  surveyed 
turn  from  Washiiurton,  June  16, 1836,  that  but  and  its  indentations  mapped  out  by  Flinderaand 
for  the  want/of  official  documents  upon  which  other  commanders,  in  tne  early  part  of  this  cen- 
to make  a  formal  demand,  he  might  even  then  tury.  The  general  features  of  the  southern  and 
have  obtidned  the  official  recognition  of  her  in-  south-eastern  regions  to  a  distance  of  some  800 
dependence.  He  reached  Texas  in  July,  and  or  400  miles  from  the  coast  have  been  ascer- 
while  still  engaged  in  zealous  negotiations  to  tained,  but  the  northern  coast  has  •  been  lit- 
that  end,  was  removed  by  death  in  December,  tie  explored.  North-eastern  and  western  Aus- 
He  died  amid  universal  esteem  and  recognition  tralia  are  somewhat  better  known ;  but  the 
of  his  patriotic  services.  All  honors  were  paid  great  central  regions  are  at  present  a  blank  in 
his  remains,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  our  maps,  their  character  being  the  subject 
the  most  eminent  and  honorable  of  the  founders  merely  of  speculative  approximation.  Sir 
of  Texan  prosperity,  A  biographv  of  Austin  is  Thomas  Mitchell  penetrated  as  £bu:  as  long.  140^. 
said  to  be  in  preparation  by  Gen.  M.  B.  Lamar.  The  lamented  Leichardt  traversed  the  interior 
(See  Yoakum's  *'  History  of  Texas,^'  New  York,  from  Moretoa  bay  on  the  £.  to  Port  fissington 
1866.)  in  the  N.,  but  his  murder  by  the  blacks  disap- 

AUSTRALASIA,  one  of  the  8  ffeographicial  pointed  the  great  hopes  which  had  been  form- 
divisions  of  Oceanica,  lying  S.  and  S.  £.  from  ed  for  his  projected  journey  from  Sydney  to 
Asia,  extending  from  the  equator  to  lat.  47^  S.,  Swan  river,  directly  through  the  terra  incoffnita, 
and  from  long.  111^  to  188^  £.,  and  comprising  The  opinions  of  Stuart,  Oxley,  Mitchell,  and 
the  islands  and  archipelagos  embraced  within  others,  who  have  made  any  progress  toward 
those  boundaries,  of  which  the  large  continental  the  exploration  of  central  Australia  are,  that  it 
island  of  AustraUa  is  the  nudeus.  The  name  consLsts  of  a  succession  of  vast  arid  plains,  giv- 
was  formerly  given  indefinitely  to  all  the  lands  tng  rise  to  t^e  hot  winds  which  blow  from  that 
lying  S.  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  land  direction  in  the  smnmer,  and  of  a  succession 
area  of  the  idands  belonging  to  Australasia  of  immense  swamps  when  flooded  by  the  win- 
proper  is  about  8,500,000  s^.  mUes,  and  the  pop-  ter  rains,  for  whose  outlet  there  are  no  water- 
ulation,  including  the  abon^nal  taibes,  may  be  courses.  This  opinion  is  ftmnded  on  the  charao- 
estimated  at  2,600,000.  ter  of  that  part  of  tiie  country  which  they  had 

AUSTRALIA,  or  Nbw  Holland,  a  vast  island  traversed.  But  tJie  light  thrown  upon  the  un- 
in  the  southern  ocean«  In  size  it  approaches  the  known  African  interior  by  the  accounts  of  re- 
proportion  ot  a  continent,  comprising  an  esti-  cent  travellers  and  explorers,  and  the  dissipa- 
matedareaof  8,000,000  sq.  miles,  or  only  one-  tion  of  numerous  unfounded  coinectures,  teach 
sixth  leas  than  that  of  Europe.  Its  coast  Ime  em-  us  to  look  very  doubtfully  on  the  theories  le- 
braces  a  circuit  of  8,000  miles.  It  extends  from  specting  centriJ  Australia,  based  as  they  are 
lat.lO^  48'  S.  to  89°  S.,  and  from  long.  118°  E.  to  on  very  slender  materials.  The  knowledge  we 
158°  K  The  Australian  group  was  formerly  in-  abready  possess,  acquired  within  certain  limits 
eluded  by  most  geographers  in  the  equatori^  ar-  of  the  seaboard,  certainly  justifies  an  opinion  as 
chipelago,  of  which  Australia,  or  New  Holland,  to  the  peculiar  uniformity  which  distinguishes 
was  considered  the  largest  island,  ^tiiough  the  Australia.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  uniform- 
contiguity  of  Cape  York,  Uie  extreme  northern  itv  in  the  unbroken  coast  Une.  The  great  gulf 
point  of  Australia,  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Pa-  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north ;  King  sound,  Ham- 
pua,  as  well  as  the  ethnographv  of  the  races  in-  elin  bay,  and  Freydnet  harbor  on  the  west; 
habiting  the  two  islands,  would  point  to  a  com-  Spencer  and  St  Vincent  gul&  and  Port  Philip 
mon  aboriginal  stock,  there  seems  no  satisfacto-  bay,  on  the  south,  are  the  only  important  in- 
ry  reasontfor  extending  the  geographical  limits  dentations.  The  aborigines  are  of  one  type — 
of  the  group  beyond  New  Guinea  and  the  small  hl&dkf  with  long,  wavy  hair,  perfectly  distinct 
islands  to  the  east  The  western  islands  of  the  from  the  negro.  The  same  want  of  variety 
Indian  archipelago  are  inhabited  by  men  of  the  marks  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.    The 
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same  classes  and  genera  that  are  found  at  Bjd-  foil  of  danger,  and  the  issae  almost  impractioa- 
ney.  on  the  east  coast,  are  fonnd  2,800  miles  otf^  ble.  From  the  Bine  momitains  proceeding  8. 
at  swan  river,  on  the  west,  the  omy  change  be-  W.,  the  chain  is  composed  of  sienite  and  gran- 
iag  in  the  number  of  the  individuals. — ^The  ite. — ^We  now  come  on  the  Honeysuckle  ranges, 
Australian  mountain  ranges  extend  throughout  the  mean  elevation  of  whose  greenstone  crest  is 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  south  Anstra-  4,050  feet.  Twenty-five  miles  beyond,  it  attains 
lia.  Not  only  are  there  continuous  ranges,  but  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  and  its  chancer  aX- 
the  country  is  covered  with  lofty  blufis  and  ters.  The  richly  wooded  greenstone  tops  are 
bold  masses,  probably  forming  parts  of  one  exchanged  for  barren,  fantastic  pet^  of  sienite. 
chain,  though  cropping  out  at  very  wide  inter-  A  spur  of  basalt  shoots  off  in  a  northward  di- 
vals.  The  ranges  commence  at  Wilson's  prom-  rection  for  120  miles,  and  separates  the  Mac- 
ontory,  the  extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  the  quarrie  from  the  Aberoromby.  The  chain  itself 
,  continent,  at  which  point  they  make  an  angle  now  assumes  in  the  S.  W.  bend  a  more  rounded 
whose  sides  run  due  N.  and  W.  The  distance  and  wooded  aspect,  which  at  the  head  of  Lake 
of  the  range  running  N.  from  the  sea  varies  George  agun  alters.  Here  a  westerly  spur  of 
from  50  to  150  miles.  The  ranges  are  called  the  serpentine  and  porphyries  divides  the  tributaries 
Blue  moxmtains,  the  Liverpool  range,  and  the  of  uxe  Murrumbldgee  from  those  of  the  Lachlan. 
Woolongong  mountains,  or  Australian  Alps.  Further  on,  beyond  Lake  Bathurst,  another  spur 
Some  of  the  highest  of  .the  Australian  Alps,  branches  off  to  Uie  north-east  and  stretches  over 
as  weD  as  others  in  the  Liverpool  range,  attain  Oamden  and  Cumberland,  exhibiting  the  most 
the  height  of  6,500  feet  In  the  northern  part  of  picturesque  and  the  most  savage  scenes.  Sixty 
the  colony  of  v  ictoria  the  ranges  run  £.  and  miles  further  south  the  chain  becomes  bolder. 
W.,  and  are  known  by  a  variety  of  local  Its  greenstone  and  sienitic  crest  assumes  the 
names.  The  Stanley  ranges  divide  south  Aus-  appearance  of  Alpine  table-land,  at  times  rises 
tralia  from  Victoria.  Gipps's  land,  the  south-  and  breaks  into  sharp-edged  summits,  capped 
eastern  part  of  Victoria,  is  a  mountainous  dis-  here  and  there  by  snow  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
trict,  luurboring  great  droves  of  wild  cattle,  and  mer.  IHie  surveyor  now  advances  to  the  Aus- 
unexplored  except  by  an  occasional  stockman,  tralian  Alps,  the  spurs  on  either  side  of  the  main 
The  peculiar  circumstances  into  which  the  colo-  ridge  preparing  him  by  their  precipitate  and  in* 
nies  have  been  thrown  of  late  years  have  check-  tricate  character  for  uie  countrv  he  is  about  to 
ed  the  progress  of  inquiry  into  their  general  ge-  traverse.  Mt  Kosciusko,  the  cnief  peak  of  this 
ography,  although  particular  localities  have  range,  is  6,500  feet  high,  and  the  view  from  its 
been  explored.---Oount  Strzelecki,  one  of  the  summit  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
must  accomplished  and  indefatigable  of  modem  world.  On  the  westward  side  is  the  gorge,  al- 
scientifio  travellers,  has  given  an  elaborate  ac-  most  perpendicular  from  the  verge  of  the  cone, 
count  of  the  results  of  a  5  years'  exploration  of  and  8,000  feet  deep,  with  the  sources  of  the  Mur- 
New  South  Wales  and  van  Diemen's  Land,  ray,  whose  waters  flow  through  beautiful  val- 
From  his  admirable  work  we  abridge  the  fol-  leys,  displaying  scenery  to  be  compared  only 
lowing  account  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  New  with  tJiat  seen  among  the  European  Alps. 
South  Wales:  '^From  the  eastern  side  tJie  From  Mt.  Kosciusko  the  chain  still  trends  south- 
shore  line  is  generally  composed  of  an  undulat-  west,  and  maintains  the  same  bold  character, 
ing  oonntry,  richly  woodeo,  and  gradually  rises  though  of  diminished  height.  The  general  char- 
westward  until  it  spreads  into  a  centre  ground  acter  of  the  whole  region  hence  to  westward 
of  verdant,  round-topped  hills  and  ridges ;  be-  is  narrow,  almost  impassable,  gullies  and  thick 
Tond  these  is  high  land  broken  by  peiucs.  In  underbrush.  Eastward  is  a  fine  country  of 
lat  80^  (the  western  part  of  New  South  Wales)  beautiful  slopes  and  valleys,  richly  watered,  and 
a  granitic  chain  divides  the  sources  of  ^e  rivers  presenting  fiiie  sites  for  farms  and  country  resi- 
Feel  and  Hastings.  Further  south  one  of  its  deuces.  From  Mt.  Gisbome  the  eye  takes  in 
eastern  spurs  of  porphyry  divides  the  Manning  Gipps's  land  like  an  amphitheatre  walled  in  by 
from  the  Hunter.  This  part  of  t^e  chain  is  lofty  and  picturesque  mountain  scenery  on  the 
called  Liverpool  ranges,  and  is  crowned  by  sev-  N.  E.  to  b.  W.,  and  on  the  S.  E.  open  to  the 
eral  peaks  of  greenstone,  whose  naked  tops  rise  sea.  Proceeding  S.  we  arrive  at  Wilson^s  prom- 
to  4,700  feet.  Of  these  Mt  Oxley  and  Mt.  Mc-  ontory,  where  the  continental  range  encounters 
Arthur  are  the  chief.  Westward  of  these  the  the  sea,  riang  in  a  chain  of  rocks  and  islands 
chain  turns  suddenly  to  the  S.  £.,  and  a  little  from  l^e  ocean  as  it  crosses  to  the  oppo- 
after  8.  W.  At  OuUenbullen  the  chain  is  gran-  site  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  most 
itic  and  throws  off  a  remarkable  basaltic  spur  prominent  and  striking  features  of  this  outline 
to  the  eastward,  the  ramifications  of  which  ren-  consist  in  the  mineral  masses  which  form  the 
der  all  that  sandstone  locality  commonly  called  dividing  range,  composed  of  granite,  sienite,  hy- 
Blue  mountains  difficult  of  exploration.  The  alomictite,  protogine,  quartz-rock,  petiosilex, 
moontuna  here  attain  an  dtitude  of  from  2,400  porphyry,  serpentinous  hornblende,  and  ann- 
to  4^050  feet,  and  between  the  ranges  are  yawn-  tic  rocks ;  partly  in  the  character  of  the  sedi- 
ing  chasms,  deep  winding  gorges,  and  frightful  mentary  rocks  of  silicious,  calcareous,  argilla- 
preoipices.  These  stupendous  rents  are  endosed  ceous,  aluminous,  and  bituminous  character, 
between  gigantic  walls  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which  are  confined  to  the  eastern  and  western 
Everywhere  the  descent  into  the  deep  recess  la  talus  of  that  range,  resting  on  it  either  in  a  ver- 
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tioB^  inclined,  or  hogiioDtii  poritkHL  Itsmaiii  Binan  liofe&  and  soattaed  all  over  flie  eantl- 
phenomeDA  are  referable  to  epochs  of  terreatrial  nent  from  the  sea-beach  to  the  far  interior,  pr»- 
revolntioDs;  somerelatiDg  to  periods  marked    sent  a  singular  feature.    Granite,  limestone,  and 


by  a  partial  qniescence  and  the  depositicm  sandstones,  are  fonnd  eTerywhere.  An  exoes- 
dr  segmentary  rocks ;  some  to  perceptible  sively  hard  bine  stone  is  qnarried  near  Mel- 
changes  in  the  conditi<xi  of  the  oigamc  life  bourne,  splitting  off  in  irrmlar  fragments  like 
inhabiting  the  sea;  some  others,  again,  to  flint,  and  bearing  all  the  mans  of  smfeceigneons 
catastrophes  which  swept  from  the  snifece  action. — ^The  dimate  thron^iout  Anstralia  is 
of  the  earth  all  its  animal  and  yegetable  generally  ferorable  to  European  conatitntions. 
kingdom."— There  is  a  general  deficiency  of  In  its  dryness  it  most  nearly  resembles  that  of 
surface  water  in  Anstndia.  It  is  commonly  Spain.  It  is  Vaihle  to  severe  droughts,  and  to 
said  that  the  rivers  are  all  ponds,  and  ^  lakes  extraordinary  transitions  of  tonperaikure.  Falls 
an  swamps,  and  the  saying  is  not  without  reason,  in  the  mercnrr  of  20%  to  80^  F.,  and  sometimes 
In  the  summer,  fitHn  long  droog^ts^  and  from  40%  in  half  an  hour,  are  ocnnmon  on  the  coast,  e»- 
the  great  evapcnttion  under  a  sun  wnich  often  pedaUy  in  the  summer ;  and  comparing  the  read- 
exceeds  180"*  F.,  the  lakes,  formed  only  by  the  mg  of  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  at  noon,  with 
winter  rains,  dry  np,  and  the  traveller  is  sur-  the  same  at  midnight,  a  variation  of  99^  in 
prised  on  being  informed  that  an  expanse  of  the  12  hours  has  been  observed.  The  tempera- 
thick  black  mnd  or  rank  herbage  is  a  lake,  ture  of  a  thermometer  in  the  shade  which  ^ves 
The  small  rivers  disappear  in  like  manner,  arangeof  from  60^  to  95%  affords  a  very  inade- 
Ibrming  a  long  chain  of  ponds  and  water  holes  quate  idea  of  the  heat,  and  of  its  effect  upon 
varying  in  d^th  with  the  aridity  of  the  bbuosl  Europeans.  The  heat  is  often  equal  to  that  of 
The  larger  rivers  are  liable  to  a  great  diminn-  a  vertical  sun,  120^  being  no  uncommon  height 
tion  of  volume  fitim  the  same  cause,  and  the  of  the  thermometer ;  a  traveller  (William 
ocmsequent  absence  of  tributary  streams.  A  Howitt)  has  even  stated  his  experience  at  189°. 
liver  of  respectable  size  issues  full  grown  from  This  is  in  the  settled  country.  Xeichardt  speaks 
the  hills,  and  after  a  course  of  many  miles,  ends  of  120°  in  tibie  shade  in  the  interior.  The 
in  a  dead  leveJ,  where  its  course  ceases.  The  canses  of  these  sudden  chances  may  be  found 
TAchlan,  Darling^  Murrumbidgee  in  New  South  in  the  change  of  the  wind.  The  north  winds 
Wales,  the  Murray,  which  runs  from  N.  S.  Wales  coming  from  the  interior,  and  bearing  on  their 
to  Adelaide,  the  GlenelgyGoulbum,Yarra-TarTa,  breath  the  fiery  heat  of  the  burnt  up  central 
and  Plenty,  in  Victoria,  are  permanent  streams. .  plains,  bring  down  to  the  coast  the  exhausting 
The  Murray,  taking  its  rise  in  the  Australian  mfluences  of  a  dmoom ;  and  when  the  sea- 
Alps,  in  the  S.  £.  comer  of  Australia,  runs  its  breeze  sets  in  loaded  with  moisture,  the  fall  in 
course  of  1,000  miles  and  enters  the  sea  near  the  thermometer  k  almost  instantaneous.  It 
Adelaide  by  a  very  narrow  mouth,  the  entrance  has  becm  observed  that  the  great  heats  of  Ans- 
to  which  is  impeded  by  a  bar.  In  1889,  Oapt  tralia  do  not  produce  the  enfeebling  effects  on 
Sturt  boated  the  greater  part  of  the  Murray,  the  constitution  which  are  observed  elsewhere, 
but  its  extent  and  capabilities  were  unknown  in  equally  warm  countries.  This  may  be 
until  by  the  individual  enterprise  of  Oapt  doubted,  for  the  inane  of  native  bom  red- 
Oadell  a  small  steam  vessel  was  got  over  tne  dents  attains  maturity  at  an  age  early  in  ^lo- 
bar at  Adelaide,  in  which  he  proceeded  up  the  portion  to  the  dimate,  and  aged  persons  are 
river  and  demonstrated  that  a  noble  stream  of  certainly  rare.  It  must  be  adimtted,  however, 
1,000  miles^  and  navigable  for  nearly  its  whole  that  there  are  numerous  causes  independent  of 
length,  ran  through  the  finest  districts  of  the  climate  in  operataon  at  present  which  are 
continent  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  The  unfavorable  tolongevity  and  health.  There  are 
Darling,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  rising  no  epidemic  disei^  for,  althou^  diarrhooa 
in  the  ranges  of  the  Moreton  Bay  district,  the  in  an  aggravated  shape  is  a  very  common 
Murrumbidgee,  and  its  affluent,  the  Tjii*hlfm^  all  ■  malady,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  native-bom 
swell  the  stream  of  the  Murray. — ^The  geolog^-  are  particularly  liable  to  it — ^The  aborigines  of 
cal  structure  of  Australia  has  been  hitherto  but  Au^alia  are  of  a  distinct  race  from  that  in* 
imperfectJy  determined.  Inquiries  on  all  topics  habiting  the  Indian  archipelago.  They  are 
of  Bdentinc  interest,  save  those  whidi  bore  on  found  only  in  the  Australian  islands,  in  New 
the  question  of  gold,  were  for  a  time  suspended ;  Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and 
notwithstanding  the  presence  on  the  spot  of  the  Solomon  Idands.  The  New  Zealanders  are 
many  men  of  well-known  fitness  and  capacity  a  distinct  race  akin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poly- 
to  investigate  and  determine  all  such  subjects,  nesia.  The  Australians  are  black,  with  some 
The  comparatively  recent  geolo^cal  formation  slight  variety  of  shade  from  brown  black  to  Jet 
of  Australia  is,  however,  generidly  accepted.  .They  have  curly  hair,  but  not  the  crisp  wool  of 
The  analogy  between  its  stratification  and  tiiat  the  negro.  Their  faces  are  well  developed, 
of  the  old  world  is  uncertain.  We  meet  with  broad  at  the  base,  their  lips  leas  protrading 
granite,  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal,  than  those  of  the  negro ;  thdr  bodice  are  defi- 
but  the  relations  of  these  several  formations  cient  in  muscularity  and  strength,  but  capable 
are  as  yet  unascertained.  Becent  igneous  action  of  great  endurance.  They  have  usually  been 
on  the  surface  is  apparent,  and  the  immense  stigmatized  as  the  ugliest  and  most  debased  of 
bowlders  of  rusly  iron  stone  honey-combed  with  earth^s  inhabitants.    This  is,  however,  an  ex* 


aggeratbn.  They  are  eertsMr  soperfior  in  na*  bibited  greftt  periafiftoity  in  their  attacks  on 
live  intelHgenoe  to  the  Terra  del  Foegana,  and  out-stations.  Their  temper,  though  pacific  and 
they  comprehend  aad  adopt  European  habits  friendly,  is  not  invariaoly  so.  Some  of  the 
witifi  ready  ease.  The  early  voyagers,  howcTer,  tribes  beyond  the  Murray  are  reputed  to  be 
describe  them  as  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire,  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty.  Their  numbera 
and  as  not  buil&ig  huts.  They  have  a  are  very  limited ;  80,000  is  the  highest  figure 
wonderful  aptitude  in  dimbinjg  trees,  taking  that  has  been  named,  and  even  this  is jprolmbly 
hold  with  their  large  toes,  which  by  practice  very  much  over  the  present  mark.  Rum  has 
and  use  are  remarkably  prehensQe  of  inequali-  made  great  ravages  among  them.  They  are 
ties  in  the  bark;  sometimes  even  they  cut  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  attributable  to 
notches  as  they  ascend.  They  do  not  on  theur  extremely  filthy  habits.  Their  religious 
a  march  make  huts,  but  content  themsdves  opinions  are  simple ;  they  believe  in  a  good  and 
with  a  strip  of  bark  or  a  large  bough  as  a  a  bad  spirit  They  must  have  some  normal 
shelter  from  the  wind.  Whether  they  knew  ideas  of  a  soul,  inasmuch  as  since  the  white  oo- 
the  use  of  fire  is  less  certain;  they  now  kin-  cupationof  the  country,  they  believe  that  white 
die  fires  by  rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together,  men  are  Hhe  reanimated  souls  of  blacks.  Many 
an  art  common  among  savage  tribes,  and  not  endeavors  have  been  made,  and  not  unsuccefls- 
likely  to  have  been  communicated  byxivillzed  ftilly,  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
men.  But  they  frequently  eat  their  food  raw  peL  Mr.  Threlkeld,  a  resident  of  New  Soutii 
even  now ;  and  theur  cooking  is  performed  by  V ales,  has  been  particularly  assiduous  in  this 
maldi^  a  hole  in  the  ground,  lighting  a  ^re  in  matter ;  he  has  compiled  a  dictionary  of  their 
it,  and  putting  in  the  slain  animal,  covering  language,  and  has  even  translated  the  gospel  of 
it  with  earth  until  the  fire  in  out,  when  it  is  St.  Luke  into  it.  All  the  colonial  governments 
considered  sufficiently  cooked.  In  their  native  keep  up  native  schools.  In  New  South  Wales 
wilds  they  go  entirely  naked ;  in  the  vicinity  a  black  police  was  formed,  whose  services  were 
of  settlements  they  wear  sheepskins,  or  the  very  valuable  in  tracking  depredators,  from  their 
blankets,  and  clothing  distributed  to  them  native  skill  in  following  a  tr^.  hi  Van  Die- 
by  the  setders.  They  have  not  the  use  of  the  men's  Land,  where  the  natives  were  of  a  fiercer 
bow,  an  invention  indicating  some  degree  of  and  more  untamable  disposition  than  on  the 
refinement;  but  to  compensate  for  thk,  they  main,  a  war  of  extermination  was  long  carried 
are  extraordinarily  expert  in  the  use  of  the  on  against  them  by  the  settiers,  until  the  govem- 
epear,  which  they  fling  70  or  80  yards  with  the  ment  at  length  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  id- 
greatest  nicety,  and  in  throwing  which  they  stituted  an  asylum  in  an  island  in  Bass's  Straits,  to 
make  use  of  an  extra  piece  of  wood  to  give  in-  which  the  blacks,  notwithstanding  their  wretch* 
creased  leverage.  They  use  the  dub  or  waddy ;  edness,  were  with  much  difficulty  induced  to 
and  they  have  the  boomerang  a  peculiar  mis^  go.  The  number  has,  even  under  the  influence 
die,  resembling  a  double-edged  w<x)den  sword,  of  kind  treatment,  gradually  diminished,  until 
bent  to  an  ellipse ;  on  being  thrown  into  the  air  of  all  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
it  strikes  the  ground  at  a  distance  and  rebounds  there  are  not  50  left.  Some  few  of  the  blacks 
toward  the  thrower.  The  use  of  so  novel  a  are  occasionally  employed  as  stockmen  or 
projectile  which  in  the  hand  of  an  inexperienced  diepheids ;  but  they  are,  VJs.e  all  savages,  averse 
person,  is  only  hurtful  to  himself,  argues  some  to  regular  labor  of  any  kind,  and  tiie  un- 
degree  of  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties,  certainty  of  thdr  services  prevents  their  gen- 
These  people  are  inclined  to  cannibalism,  not  end  employment. — ^The  animal  life  of  Austrdia 
like  the  Fe^eeans  as  matter  of  food,  but  as  a  re-  varies  widdy  ftom  that  of  tiie  rest  of  the  world, 
suit  of  war.  The  severd  tribes  are  en^^aged  and  ^ves  a  speoid  diaracter  to  its  zoology.  The 
in  frequent  feuds  with  each  other:  principally  fierce  carnivora  and  mighty  graminivorous  ani- 
in  reference  to  their  women.  Their  matri-  mals,  which  have  for  ages  peopled  the  forests  and 
monid  usages  are  peculiar.  The  women  are  deserts  of  the  old  world,  are  unknown  to  the 
few  in  number;  and  the  seniors  or  head- warriors  tenantiess  plains  and  dense  bush  of  Austrdia, 
of  the  tribe  practise  polygamy,  which  increases  although  a  fossil  elephant  has  been  discovered 
the  difficulty  the  younger  men  experience  in  by  geolo^sts.  The  carnivora  are  few  in  num« 
mating  themselves  to  their  liking.  Ghmerally  her  and  fewer  in  species ;  the  chief  predatory 
a  candidate  for  matrimony  obtdns  a  wife  frx>m  aidmd  being  the  dingo  or  native  dog.  The 
his  neighbors.  Meeting  a  damsel  to  his  taste,  he  domestic  character  of  this  animd  among  all 
knocks  her  down  with  his  waddy  and  carries  nations  would  account  for  its  presence  among 
her  off  to  his  home.  The  husband  tracks  the  the  aborigines,  who  in  those  transits  from  New 
ravisher,  and  a  quarrd  is  the  result  Their  Guinea  by  which  in  dl  probability  the  great 
batties  are  comparatively  bloodless ;  they  take  iahmd  was  first  peopled,  were  accompanied  by 
astonishingly  hard  knocks  on  their  heads  wil^-  their  fdthful  attendants.  The  dingoes  are  a 
out  permanent  harm.  A  single  combat  is  fought  very  inferior  breed  of  the  canine  arohetype,  the 
by  exchanging  blows  on  the  head,  until  the  com-  diepherd's  dog ;  tiieir  bushy  tails  and  pricked 
batant  who  fells  his  antagonist,  remains  the  ears  give  them  a  resemblance  to  a  cross  between 
champion  of  the  field.  They  are  not  usuaUy  the  fox  or  wo^  and  they  hunt  in  packs,  making 
courageous  in  the  presence  of  the  whites,  but  in  night  hideous  with  their  ydls,  and  are  almost 
the  early  times  of  the  colony  they  frequentiy  ex«  the  only  living  enemy  with  which  the  shepherd 
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bB8  to  contend.  The  trouble  thej  giye  is  leas  tree.  The  hairy  talk  (dagyufu»\  sometimeB 
in  the  morders  thej  commit  than  in  the  panics  called  natiye  devils,  and  frequently  wild  cata^ 
they  caose  among  the  woolly  people.  A  flock  are  found  in  the  woods.  They  are  camivorous 
of  2,000  or  8,000  sheep  will,  on  the  alarm  of  marsupials.  They  resemble  pole  cats,  trayers^ 
dingoes,  make  a  rush,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  ing  the  trees  in  search  of  young  birds,  eggs,  and 
and  in  the  confusion  the  weaklings  will  be  smaller  animals.  The  thylacynus  is  a  preda- 
trampled  down  and  smoUiered,  while  the  main  tory  animal  about  the  size  of  a  dog,  but  re« 
body  spread  themselyea  oyer  miles  of  country,  sembling  a  large  weasel  in  figure.  It  is  noctur- 
giving  the  flock-masters  and  their  shepherds  nal,  feeds  on  small  animals,  and  has  an  affection 
prodigious  trouble  to  get  them  together  agaio.  for  young  lambs  and  poultry.  There  are  ^ve 
The  dingo  occasionally  furmshes  sport  to  a  species  of  rodentia,  resembling  the  rats  and 
^  scratch"  pack  of  hounds  and  a  few  keen  sports-  mice  of  other  countries.  One,  the  hydromys, 
men ;  but  he  is  fa/A  disappc^kring  fix>m  the  set-  somewhat  resembles  the  beaver  in  its  size  and 
tied  country;  poisoned  bait,  plentifully  dis-  aquatic  habits.  The  most  anomalous  of  all  the 
tributed,  clears  the  sheep-runs  of  these  unwel-  animals  known  in  Australia  is  the  omithorhyn- 
oome  visitors.  The  other  Australian  caniivora  chus  or  duck-billed  animal,  and  the  echidna, 
are  marine  animals.  The  great  zoolo^cal  fiuni-  The  echidna  is  covered  with  short  spines  or 
lies,  the  ruminants  and  paohvdermata,  are  quills  like  a  hedge-hog,  is  a  borrowing  and  hy- 
wanting  to  Australia,  while  the  graminivo-  bemal  animal,  living  on  ants  and  ants'  eggs, 
rous  mammals  are  represented  by  a  peculiar  The  omithorhynchus  is  a  viviparous  quadruped, 
dass  met  with  but  rarely  elsewhere  in  the  It  is  aquatic,  liviog  at  the  bottom  of  pools,  on 
world,  tiie  marsupiaha,  animals  with  pouches,  roots  and  water  insects,  and  enduea  witii  a 
the  cuus  to  which  tiie  American  opossum  be-  head  and  mouth  resembling  that  of  a  duck, 
longs.  In  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  which  enables  it  to  retun  its  bits  of  food  and 
there  are  more  than  100  distinct  species  of  to  rqject  the  mud  and  gravel  with  which  they 
marsupials.  They  all  possess  the  same  general  are  mtermixed.  Australia  furnishes  copious 
characteristics,  but  diner  in  size,  organization,  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  omitholo- 
and  habits  of  life.  The  kangaroo  macropus  is  gist.  Hawks,  eagles,  and  owls  are  numerous, 
the  largest  of  alL  They  are  distingxushed  by  and  in  some  parts  almost  extirpate  the  smaller 
short  fore  legs,  and  immensely  long  hind  legs,  birds,  and  do  great  injury  to  young  lambs  and 
This  disproportion  causes  a  singular  mode  of  even  to  foals  and  calves.  The  parrots  and  parro- 
progreasion,  consisting  of  a  series  of  leaps  on  quets  abound  everywhere,  and  their  plumage 
the  hinder  legs.  When  feeding,  they  rest  on  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy.  Doves  and 
the  fore  legs,  but  when  moving  rapidly  they  pigeons  are  numerous.  Waterfowl,  wild  ducksi 
make  great  jumps,  and  when  pressed  in  the  geese,  and  swans,  and  the  double-snipe,  are  found 
chase  Siey  exhibit  an  astonishing  speed,  out-  in  countiess  myriads  in  the  swamps  of  the  in- 
stripping  the  fleet  and  powerful  aogs  with  terior  and  along  the  sea-shore.  Quails  also  are 
which  they  are  hunted,  their  stride  rivaling  very  numerous,  but  the  gallinaceous  birds  are 
that  of  the  race-horse.  The  hind  legs,  armed  wholly  deficient.  The  emu,  a  large  bird  of  the 
with  8  long  daws,  are  formidable  weapons  of  de-  ostrich  kind,  the  pelican,  the  cereopsis  goose, 
fence,  and  on  coming  to  dose  quarters,  a  stroke  the  straw-necked  ibis,  the  bower  bird,  the 
of  the  daw  wiU  rip  up  an  assailant  as  effect-  bird  of  paradise,  and  a  magpie  or  crow,  are 
uaUv  as  a  boar's  tuslu  This  is  so  well  known  even  among  the  more  remarkable  birds.  The  rep- 
to  the  dogs,  that  an  old  kangaroo  dog,  although  tiles  are  not  very  numerous,  and  few  are 
of  great  power  and  courage,  will  not  hastily  noxious.  The  diamond  and  whip  snakes  are 
rush  in  upon  his  antagonist  at  bay,  but  watches  poisonous,  and  the  bite  of  the  large  black  snake 
his  opportunity  or  waits  assistance  before  seiz-  is  dangerous,  but  whether  from  the  heat  and 
ing  him.  All  the  kangaroos  feed  together  and  irritation  or  fi*om  venom  is  uncertain.  Of  the 
graze  on  the  plains,  or  feed  on  the  under  shoots  insects,  a  large  spider,  called  the  tarantula  by 
of  the  young  trees — ^their  fieah  is  wholesome,  the  colonists,  is  decidedly  poisonous,  a  red 
and  resembles  venison.  The  tail,  which  is  both  spider  is  also  poisonous ;  the  scorpions  and  cen- 
long  and  thick,  makes  a  soup  in  which  both  tipedes  are  also  poisonous,  and  the  ants,  if 
natives  and  settlers  have  great  faith.  The  rock  not  poisonous,  bite  very  severely.  Flies  are 
kangaroo  delights  in  rod^  places.  The  wal-  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  perfect  plague ;  the  sand 
laby  is  the  small  kangaroo  of  the  plains.  The  fly  is  particularly  obnoxious  and  even  danger- 
opossums  (phalangers),  another  species,  live  ous  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  mere  bruises 
in  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  ease  with  dther  on  man  or  beast,  on  which  it  settles  in- 
which,  like  some  of  the  monkey  tribes,  they  stantiy,  and  deposits  its  eggs,  whidi  in  a  few 
hang  to  the  branches  by  their  tails  and  swing  hours  produce  grubs.  There  are  several  spe- 
themsdves  from  one  branch  or  tree  to  another,  des  of  ants,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size 
Another  class  of  the  ^ame  species  are  the  flving  (an  inch  long),  and  bite  severely.  Among 
opossums  {petaurui\  the  peculiarity  of  wnose  them  the  soldier  ant  and  bull-dog  ant  are  con- 
conformation  is  a  membrane  extending  from  the  spicuous  for  sizcu  strength,  and  ferodty.  There 
hind  to  the  fore  legs,  which  gives  them  the  are  also  various  kinds  of  beeties.  Insects,  espe- 
power  of  supporting  themselves  in  the  air,  and  cidly  a  large  white  grub,  form  a  chdce  artide  of 
Ldps  them  to  take  wide  leaps  from  tree  to  food  with  the  natives^  of  whom  i^  may  be  gene- 
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rally  Bsid  that  they  are  by  no  means  hTperorl-  tare  eatalogae  too  nmnerons  for  this  article; 
tioal  in  the  quality  of  their  food. — The  indige-  while  the  graasea  of  the  plains  grow  to  a  great 
noQs  vegetation  of  Australia  is  altogether  peon-  height^  hiding  cattle  in  their  Inxoriant  abon- 
liar  to  itself.  The  eucalypti  and  acacias  are  the  dance.  To  the  iotroduction  of  foreign  regeta- 
nniversal  forms  of  yegetable  life.  Some  natu-  bles  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  in  the  suita- 
ndists,  indeed,  profess  to  have  remarked  trees  bility  of  the  Australian  climate.  On  the  north- 
of  similar  type  in  deltas  and  other  recently  east  coast,  in  the  Moreton  Bay  settlement,  the 
formed  alluyial  deposits,  which  would  seem  to  Japanese  loquot,  the  date  palm  and  the  prickly 
add  a  link  to  the  chain  of  deductions  by  which  pear,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
the  comparatively  recent  formation  of  the  Aus-  have  been  naturalized ;  while  bananas,  oranges, 
tralian  continent  is  shown.  The  eucalypti  gum  and  lemons,  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Austra- 
trees,  so  called  from  their  copious  resinous  ezu-  lia.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
dations.  are  of  three  varieties :  the  white,  blue,  Australia,  the  cereals  flourish  with  unsur- 
andredgum.  The  wood  is  very  dose  ana  hard,  passed  productiveness,  and  64  lbs.  to  the 
the  foliage  of  a  dull  green,  dense,  and  gloomy,  bushel  has  been  produced  in  Australian 
They  attain  an  enormous  size,  200  feet  is  a  wheat  All  descriptions  of  garden  produce  are 
oommon  length,  and  their  girth  varies  from  20  of  superior  character;  almonds,  figs,  apricots, 
to  40  feet,  wnUe  in  some  primeval  forests,  even  melons,  grapes,  and  quinces,  apples,  pears. 
80  feet  has  been  attained.  They  are  spread  all  plums,  are  produced  in  great  quantities,  and 
over  the  south  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  of  a  quality  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired* 
Land.  The  acacias  or  wattle  trees  are  another  — ^By  its  mineral  wealth  Australia  has  risen  at  a 
numerous  and  wide-spread  dass.  They  are  of  bound  from  a  terra  ineognitOy  to  one  of  the  most 
all  sizecL  from  a  small  plant  to  a  large  tree,  conspicuous  regions  in  the  history  of  the  pres- 
with  and  without  flowers.  The  wxicia  froffranM  ent  aecade.  It  had  long  been  known  to  pos- 
is  delightftiUy  odoriferous,  while  the  golden  sees  iron,  and  other  minerals ;  but  the  discov- 
wattle  adds  beauty  to  the  svlvan  scene.  They  ery  of  valuable  gold  deposits  on  the  surface, 
are  a  hardy  race  with  tough  stems,  and  seem  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  country.  Any 
to  thrive  best  in  sandy  soik,  springing  up  with  attempt  to  dassify  the  districts  in  which  gold 
especial  vigor  after  the  ground  has  been  cleared  is  found  would  be  vain ;  new  diggings  are  con- 
of  large  timber  by  the  bush-fires.  The  cedar  tree  tinually  opened,  and  the  metal,  existing  as  it 
which  furnishes  useful  timber  of  large  dimen-  does  in  pure  masses,  does  not  seem  to  depend 
aions,  the  shioc  or  she  oak,  and  the  stringy  bark,  on  stratmoatlon,  but  has  probably  been  up- 
areaU  Australian  denizens,  the  latter  beingfound  heaved  along  with  other  matter,  and  washed 
chiefly  in  the  barren  mountain  ranges.  In  New  down  by  surface  or  subterranean  currents.  All 
South  Wales  the  graceful  forms  of  the  cabbage  tiiat  can  be  safely  predicated  of  the  materials 
palms  meet  the  eye  at  every  side ;  the  ter-  in  company  with  which  gold  is  found,  is  that 
rible  nettle  tree  is  a  Brobdignagian  nettle,  the  quartz  and  pipe-day  are  very  generally  asso- 
inteusity  of  whose  poison  is  so  virulent  that  dated  with  it.  The  quartz  is  abundant,  and  is 
the  man  or  horse  that  runs  against  it  is  struck  found  frx>m  minute  pebbles  worn  smooth  by 
as  if  by  paralysis,  and  death  rapidly  ensues,  attrition,  to  huge  blocks  of  many  tons  weight 
Happily  the  arum  is  dose  at  hand,  and  the  which  crop  out  from  the  surface  in  irregular 
wounded  part  being  rubbed  with  its  beneficent  and  fiantastio  forms.  It  is  usually  milk-white 
Juicea  the  &tal  consequences  of  the  nettle  stings  and  opaque,  but  occasionally  attains  a  semi- 
are  ODviated.  The  native  grass  tree  furnishes  crystalline  transparency.  Bemde  this,  however, 
to  the  cattle  in  droughts  a  substitute  for  their  gold  is  found  intermixed  with  sandstone,  iron- 
ordinary  food.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  of  Aus-  stone,  white  and  blue.  clay.  The  range  over 
tralia  shed  their  bark  while  the  leaves  are  peren-  which  gold  extends,  is  altogether  undetermined, 
ntal.  From  lack  of  moisture,  however,  the  Recent  accounts  announce  its  discovery  at  the 
latter  become  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  both  furthest  limits  of  exploration.  The  profitable 
mdes  alike.  Beside  the  above,  we  have  diggings  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
arborescent  ferns  whidi  attain  the  perfection  of  Battiurst  district,  in  the  north  of  New  South 
trees,  putting  forth  branches  eight  to  twdve  Wales,  and  to  the  hill  country  in  the  north  and 
feet  long ;  the  giant  lily  {doryanihemxm^  an  north-west  of  Victoria.  In  minute  portions  it 
object  of  great  beauty  ;  the  tea  tree  {J>ept4jiper'  has  been  found  all  over  the  four  principal  colo- 
mttm^an^i^^tonim);  and  the  remarkable  stench  nies.  The  gold  was  at  first  found  m  small 
plant  (Ay€lraeoty20c20fU|/29ra),  which,  as  its  name  pieces,  on  the  actual  surface;  as  the  surface 
imports,  gives  out  an  odor  like  the  most  offen-  supply  became  exhausted,  it  was  found  at  a 
sive  night  soil.  The  indigenous  fruits  and  edl-  short  distance  down,  and  tiie  diggings  have  in- 
ble  roots  are  very  few  in  number.  The  quan-  creased  in  depth  as  they  have  decreased  in 
dong,  the  cranberry,  a  root  called  native  bread,  general  richness.  At  Bdlarat,  near  Geelong, 
and  some  earth  nuts,  are  the  only  ones  known,  where  the  most  valuable  lumps  of  gold  have 
The  fioral  display  in  the  spring  is  of  great  been  found  (28,  60,  and  186  pounds  in  weight), 
variety ;  purple  violets  with  an  odor  like  he-  the  shafts  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80  to  100  feet. 
Uotrope,  orchises  and  lobelias,  gold  fiowers,  The  gold  has  never  been  found  otherwise  than 
native  flax,  Daviesias,  grevilleas,  common  in  detached  pieces  or  particles,  varying  in  size 
bo^eronps,  and  other  flowers,  form  an  exten-  from  minute  globules  to  weight  maases.    And 
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where  its  dose  emitisaity  baa  flMomedtbecliar-  HioDaiid  fWsm  Kew  Gimiea.    Li  161<K,  Hniog^ 

aeter  of  a  yein,  it  k  oolj  thai  the  deposit  has  another  Datdunan,  osme  imoii  the  western 

been  washed  to^rather  into  a  sabterraneandian-  ooast  of  Anstnlu  and  called  it  Endracht^ 

nel  or  gutter.— ^neTioiu  to  the  gdd  discoreryy  land,  fhxa  the  name  of  his  ship.    From  this 

a  copper  ore  of  rare  richness  was  found  near  time  other  purts  of  the  western  ooast  were  dis- 

Adeuude,  in  South  Anstalia^wdl  known  as  the  eovered,  aiidinl622,  tbeLeewindisooreredthe 

Borra-Borra.    Ck>pper  has  been  foond  in  Vio-  southern  ooast  at  Oape  Leewin,  and  diortly 

toria,  while  tin,  lead,  sQTer,  and  predoos  stonea  after  Van  Koyts  sailed  from  Oape  Leewin  on 

of  Tarions  kinds,  bare  also  been  disoorered  in  the  sonthem  eoast^  to  Spencer's  golfl  De  Witt's 

the  search  for  gold,  and  passed  over  fbr  the  pres-  Land   and   Oacpentaria,  in  North  Anstralia, 

ent.    Seams  dt  ooal  haTo  been  disoorered  on  were  also  disooTered  by  Dntdi  tradersL    Oapt. 

the  eastern  ooast^  associated  with  beds  of  sand-  Oo<^  disoovered  New  South  Wales  and  Botany 

stone,  and  the  foasil  plants  lirand  in  it  were  of  Bay,  whieh  was  so  called  by  %  Joe^h  Banki^ 

a  similar  diaracter  to  those  in  the  DsnmdA  the  botanist  of  the  enedition,  from  the^won* 

ooal  of  India.    The  coal  is  abnndant^  and  has  derfnl  floral  display  whidi  its  plains  alforded. 

provedaveritaUemineof  w€«ldiinthe  hands  In  1788,  the  first  English  ool<my  was  settled  in 

of  its  pn^rietors,  sinoe  the  infloz  of  popnlation  New  Sonth  Wales.     The  absenoe  of  a  fiene 

and  steamships  to  Yiotnia.    Ooal  of  ezodlent  native  popnlatioii   soggested  to  the   Britiflh 

quality  has  dso  been  found  cropping  oat  <m  the  flovernment^  embarrassed  then  as  now  with  the 

sorfsoe  at  Oape  Patterson  in  Victoria,  a  point  disposal  of  its  ocATioted  criminals,  the  proprie^ 

washed  by  the  sea. — ^The  political  divisions  of  of  forming  a  penal  settlement  in  Australia. 

Australia  rince  1861,  are,  New  South  Wdei^  Aooording^y,  Oi4>t.  Phillip  was  despatdied  with 


including  the  Moreton  Bar  distrbt;  Victoria,  a  squadron  oontaining  860  eonvicfeB,  with  a 

with  its  subdirision,  Gq>ps^s  Land;  Sooth  Aus-  strong  military  guard  of  200  men  and  officers, 

tralia,  Western  Anstralia ;  in  the  northern  part  to  form  a  settlement.    There  was  in  this  colony 

of  Australia  there  is  the  settlement  of  Port  Es-  every  element  of  disorder  and  vice.  The  oonvicts 

sington,  and  another  district  called  Victoria,  the  were  gathered  together  miscellaneously  with- 

territorial  limits  of  which  have  not  been  fixed,  out  any  petence  of  sdection.    There  were  but 

The  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania^  two  or  three  skilled  laborers  among  the  uuhb. 

to  the  south  of  Austrslia,  is  a  separate  govern-  The  free  men  were  soldiers ;  the  women  of  the 

ment,  and  the  islands  of  New  ZealaiM  have  party  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  woman  to  8 

another  government.     The  governor  of  New  men  of  the  convicte,  and  40  women  to  the  180 

South  Wales  is  the  govemor-gmeral  of  the  military.    The  settlement  was  made  without 

Australian  colonies,  to  whom  Sie  other  gov-  any  previous  survey  or  knowledge  d  the  coun- 

emors  are  subordinate.    This  subordination  is  try,  in  a  tpcft  dther  so  barren  that  it  was  inca- 

in  point  of  rank  and  precedence  only,  for  the  pable  of  supporting  life,  or  else  covered  with 

various  colonies  are  perfectly  independent  of  the  heaviest  and  hardest  timber.    The  new 

eadi  other  in  every  reipect    As  the  residence  colony,  firom  its  portion,  and  want  of  seif-sup- 

of  the  governor-genial,  Sydney  was  considered  pcnting  power,  must  be  entirely  dependent  on 

the  capital  of  Australia,  and  a  mint  was  estab-  the  arrival  of  stores  and  rations  from  home, 

lished  tiiere ;  but  the  preponderance  given  by  affcer  the  precarious  chances  of  a  0  numthy 

the  gold  discovery,  has  made  Mdboume  the  voyage.    By  letters  patent  the  governor  was 

commerdal  capital,  to  whidi,  no  doubt,  in  made  an  absolute  despot  over  fiie  lives  and 

course  of  time,  as  the  countrv  becomes  settled,  property  of  the  cdonists,  and  finll  power  was 

the  tide  of  emigration  will  take  its  course,  as  its  granted  him  over  the  lands.    Terrible  were  the 

natural  advantages  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  consequences  of  this  grievous  mismanagement 

that  of  the  other  colonies,  while  it  undoubtedly  and  criminal  carelessness.    Oppresdve  abuse  of 

ei^oys  commercial  supremacy.    The  political  authority,  debased  brutality  in  the  convicts,  and 

history  of  Australia  resolves  itself  into  a  very  horrible  cruelty  of  offidala,  were  the  ordinary 

narrow  compass.    Transportation,  its  abuses,  course  of  colonial  life.    Famine  was  frequent, 

and  final  abolition ;  the  public  lands ;  the  alter-  even  among  the  free  men,  while  the  convicts  held 

nate  plethora  and  depression  arising  firom  gam-  life  so  dieap  that  murder  would  be  committed 

bling  speculations  in  land,  from  good  and  bad  at  any  time  for  2  or  8  days'  rations.    In  1793, 

seasons ;  and,  since  1861,  the  gold  discovery  Gov.  Phillip  remgned,  and  in  1796  Gov.  Hunter 

and  the  new  constitutions  of  the  coloniefli  sum  was  sent  out.    A  few  free  settien  had  now 

up  the  great  questions  of  Austndian  politico  arrived,  who  were  assisted  in  the  clearance  of 

War,  that  ever  fertile  theme  of  history,  is  ex-  their  lands  by  grants  of  convict  labor.    In  1800 

duded  from  consideration. — ^The  early  history  Gov.  King  superseded  Gov.  Hunter.    In  1808 

of  Australia  is  littie  more  than  that  of  its  dis-  the  ^^  Sydney  GkuECtteer  and  New  South  Wales 

covery.    The  Dutdi  were  prob^ly  the  first  to  Advertiser,"  a  semi-ofBcial  paper,  was  feunded 

discover  the  shores  of  Australia.  Asmallyadit^  by  George  Howe,  a  prisoner.    At  this  time 

the  Duyfen,  proceeding  from  Bantam  along  the  the  present  colony  of  Victoria  was  viated  by 

coast  of  New  Guinea,  saw  the  northern  cout  of  Oapt  Collins,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  settie- 

Australia  in  Mardi,  1806.  A  few  months  afta^  ment.    Unable,  however,  to  find  water,  and  d- 

ward,  Torres,  a  Portuguese  commander,  gave  ready  prepossessed  in  fevor  of  Van  Diemen*8 

his  name  to  tiie  struts  whioh  separate  New  Land,  he  abandoned  Port  Phillip,  and,  crosBing 
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Bala's  straita,  Ibrmed  a  eetdemeat  in  Van  was  of  the  greatosfc  aasistaiioe  in  these  aooial 

JDiemen^  Land,  on  the  Derweat  river.    Durinff  refonns.    Gov.  Maoqnarie  was  impatient,  how- 

tfcds  period  it  was  that  Matthew  flinders,  and  ever,  of  all  control!^  and  his  remonstrances 

his  friend  Bass,  made  their  coast  sorveys,  nnder  against  all  administrative  checks  on  his  aotion 

everj  difficulty  of  local  diaoooragement ;  bad  prevented,  during  his  governorship,  the  estab- 

food,  limited  crews,  and  had  vessels.     The  lishment  of  a  legidative  conndl     In   1821 

tmth  and  aocmaoy  of  these  snrveys  have  re-  Gov.  Maoqnarie  returned  to  Bngland,  and  was 

mained  undisturbed  to  the  present  time,  al-  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and  under  his 

though  Ftinders  published  them  at  his  own  cost,  government  a  council,  composed  of  Uie  princi- 

and  died  in  nefflect  and  poverty.  <[nl806  Gk)v,  pal  officials,  was  given  to  the  colony,  and  in 

Bligh.  the   :^h  of  the   Bounty,  was  sent  1824  ^  The  Australian,*'  the  first  independent 

out;  ne  was  a  good  seaman,  but  of  rude  man-  colonial  newspaper,  was  published.   Sir  Thomas 

ners   and  tyrannical    temper.    He   came  in-  Brisbane  continued   in  authority  until  1825, 

stmoted  to  put  down  the  monopoly  of  spirits,  when  he  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  the 

in  wMch  the  civil  and  military  officials  were  complaints  against  the  well-meanizig  blunders 

strongly  interested,  and  the  abuse  of  which  of  his   administration.     During  Sir  Thomas 

made  t^m  rich  at  the  cost  of  the  colony,  which  Brisbane's  term  the  Maneroo  plains  were  dis- 

was  steeped  in  intemperance.    In  fact,  rum  covered,  as  also  the  river  Brisbane;  and  the 

had  become  the  ordinary- currency  of  the  day.  Port  Phillip  district  (Victoria)  was  brought  to 

Bligh  took  his  measures  neither  well  nor  wisely,  the  public  notice  by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume. 

He  arrested  Mr.  McArthur,  a  free  settler,  and  At  tiie  period  of  Sir  Balph  Darling,  his  succes- 

the  first  importer  of  the  merino  dieep  to  Aus-  sor's  appointment,  there  was  no  trial  by  jury  in 

tralia,  on  a  charge  of  treason.    The  governor  New  South  Wales,  but  in  1829  trial  by  jury  in 

had  been  as  unpopular  in  the  colony  as  he  had  civil  actions  was  granted.    In  1881  General  Sir 

been  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Bounty.    Mr.  Richard  Bourke  took  the  reins  of  government 

McArthur  was  generally   liked,  the   officials  and  was  by  fiEur  the  ablest  and  most  liberal  at 

BeLsed  the  opportunity  of  defending  their  mo-  the  Australian  governors.    He  framed  the  in- 

nopoly  of  spirits,  and  a  military  mutiny  of  troduction  of  liberal  principles  of  government, 

the  New  South  Wales  regiment  was  the  conse-  and  aided  considerably  in  elevating  the  tone  of 

quenoe.    Gov.  Bligh  was  deposed  and  put  on  the  legislative  council.    In  1888  he  was  sao- 

board  Mb  own  ship,  the  Porpoise,  and  sent  ceeded  by  Sir  George  Gipps,  whose  life  was 

back  to  England.    However  wrong  Bligh  was  spent  in  constant  dissensions  with  the  colonists^ 

in  his  mode  of  procedure,  the  government  could  and  the  general  tone  of  whose  government, 

not   support   this  breacm  of  disoipline*    OoL  though  liberal  in  theory,  was  opposite  to  that 

Johnson  'and  his  officers  were  broken  and  the  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke.    To  Sir  George  Gipps 

regiment  disbanded,  and  GoL  Macquarie,  a  man  succeeded  Governor  Sir  Oharles  Fitzzby,  whose 

of  ener^  and  intellect,  was  sent  out  to  re*  ]yrincipal  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  is 

instate  Bligh  for  24  hours,  and  then  to  take  tiie  that   he   does  not   over-govern  them.    The 

control  of  the  colony  himself    He  arrived  in  Oolony  of  Victoria,  which  was  formerly  the 

1809,  and  for  12  years  administered  the  colonial  district  of  Port  PhiUip  and  a  dependency  of  the 

govemmoit,  and  to  him  was  mainly  owing  the  New  South  Wales  government,  was  originally 

i^stem  of  general  government  which  converted  settled  by  colonists  who  crossed  from  Van 

a  settlement  of  reprobates  into  a  God-fearing  Diemen's  Land  and  squatted.    The  land  had 

and   law-abiding  commonwealth,  and   which  been  previously  twice  abandoned.  Vain  efforts 

heralded  the  advent  of  that  great  friture  to  were  made  by  the  colonial  office  to  limit  the 

which  Australia  is  destined.    At  his  arrival  he  spread  of  emigration,  and  they  prohibited  the  oo- 

fonnd  the  convicts  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  cupation  of  Port  Plullip.   But  governments  are 

free  colonists  and  to  the  government  officials,  always  in  the  rear  of  popular  sentiment ;  that 

He  abolished  this  state  cf  things,  and  while  which  the  ministers  deprecated  had  already 

puni^ing  the  convicts,  gave  them  the  oppor-  been  accomplished.    The  colonists  of  Van  Die^ 

tunity  of  recovering  position  in  Ufe ;  and  now-  men's  Land,  hearing  of  the  rich  unoccupied  pas- 

ever  the  results  of  this  course  might  and  did  tures  of  Port  Phillip,  rushed  over  with  their 

Jui^y  a  parallel  between  the  d^advantages  flocks  and  herds  to  seize  on  the  prize.    In  1887 

of  honest  poverty  at  home  compared  with  the  Sir  Richarcl  Bourke  laid  the  foundation  of 

profit  and  prosperity  of  redaimed  felonry  abroad,  Melbourne  on  the  banks  of  the  TarrarTarra,  and 

the  fact  is  that  to  his  policy  is  due  Austa^ian  impressed  by  the  immense  agricultural  value  of 

advancement.    Under  Gov.  Maoqnarie  the  Blue  Australia  Felix,  directed  land  sales.  The  rush  to 

mountains  were  first  crossed  and  tiie  Bathurst  Port  Phillip  continued,  and  land  brought  incredi- 

plains  discovered,  over  which  the  governor  with  ble  prices.    The  speculation  was  maintained  at 

his  usual  energy  at  once  planned  and  constructed  fever  heat  until  the  crash  of  1842  brought  down 

an  excellent  nxEuL    He  improved  the  condition  prices,  and  the  colony  was  lust  recovering  from 

of  the  convicts ;  regenerated  the  moral  tone  of  the  distress  and  ruin  of  that  period,  when  in 

the  colony;  effected  local  improvements ;  pro-  1850  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Ballarat  was  an- 

moted  immigration,  and  placed  the  admhiis-  nounced.    Port  Phillip  continued  a  district  of 

tration  of  affiurs  on  a  soimd  basia    His  wife  New  South  Wales  until  1861,  when  the  new 

was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  and  act  of  the  imperial  legislature  came  into  force, 
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it  •  liiiBft  ttAaaj  byth>  fccri^g  rog^H  to  &» 

Vielon%  and  andioriBed  the  fm—tiwi  expcricDee  d  the 
of  a  nev  le^ahtire  mmmAif  and  a 
eoDitatatkm — *  f/riwiksgB  which  the 
hBv»  DoC  been  dow  to  turn  to  aeeoaai  with 

the  larmt  intciTretatkin  of  their  rightA.   South  the  diarge  of  Sir  Jote  FnakHn.    Unda*  the 

AofltriLi  WM  Iboiided  bv  the  eoath  Aostretiea  heed  of  TenHiie»  a  more  pntieDlff  aoeoait 

lend  oompaDy,  eoodoeted  on  the  pfinciples  of  of  thk  iMaiilifal  isLand  will  be  given.    The 

eokmizatiooadTOcatedbj  Edward  Gibbon  Wake-  tnusportation  and   land  qnaatkaM,   aUmi^ 

field.    In  plaoe  of  the  modem  ajBtem  of  allow-  now  ended,  were  ao  important  to  tiia  inter- 

faig  capital  and  pooolation  to  find  their  own  ceta  of  Anatralia  that  we  SnI   it  neeeaaBrj 

lerd,  Mr.  Wakefield  eonaderad  it  practicable  to  to  give  a  brief  aeeonai  of  them.    After  gpf- 

dam  op  the  stream  of  emigration  bj  artifidal  emor  Phillipa*!  firat  arrival,  firee  m  H\i  ■  ii  IbPowed 

prices  of  hmd,  and  to  concentrate  labor  for  the  botsiowlj.  In  1821  there  were  28,^54  free  aet> 

apedal  behoof  of  capitalists.    The  delosiona  Mi  tier*  and  13,814  eonrictB.  with  &.OOOhanaa^lSQlp- 

wliich  these  schemes  were  based  were  plansible  OOOcattie,  and  850,000 dieep.  TliepnnidmMnt  of 

enoDgfa  in  the  first  iwatancpy  and  aecured  no-  transportation  was  reaDj  terrible  at  the  onlaet; 

merona  and  inflneDtial  eopporterSi  but  eiperi-  but  alter  a  more  hmnane  and  ctviliaed  gorene 

ence  has  shown  the  faOacT  of  the  system.    A  mfstt  had  been  established,  the  prospect  of  regain- 

fiutitioQS  aooeesB  and  a  sodden  emigratioo,  kepi  ing  a  place  In  society,  and  even  of  acqairins  prop- 

iq>  by  flattering  aeoounts  at  botne,  deTated  the  eity  l|y  means  of  land  granta,  strinwd  traae- 

new  colony  d  Sooth  Australia  to  the  sommit  of  portationof  some  of  its  horrors ;  and  when  the 

prosperity,  dming  which,  withoat  exports'  and  practice  d  aasigning  oonriets  to  free  aettlers 

withoot  local  prraoctioos,  all  parties  were  liv-  for  compolaory  labor  waa  anderstood  in  Eof- 

ing  on  capitaL   Land  and  town  lots  q>ecalation  land,  the  plan  soggested  itsdf  to  friandB  and 

as  offiial  ruled  the  commonity,  antil  the  dream  relatiYes  at  home  to  make  their  wwf  to  Aaa- 

of  bUss  was  rodely  dispelled  by  general  bank-  tralia,  and  then,  by  procoring  the  aaagnmcnt 

raptcy.    Adelaide  ia  on  the  banks  of  a  swamp  of  their  friends,  to  adli  farther  aHeriate  traaa- 

at  t^  head  of  the  golf  of  St  Ymoent;  it  waa  portation.    By  thia  and  othtf  derioes,  as  well 

fijonded  in  1836.     The  port  is  aboat  6  milea  as  by  the  legitimate  coarse  of  indnstry  and 

from  the  town.    The  total  &ilare  d  the  land  good  conduct,  many  of  the  oonvicte  in  the 

and  labor  schemes  of  the  Wakefield  party  waa  coone  of  time  came  to  be  leading  indfirid- 

in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  sale  of  nals  in  the  colony.    They  held  lar^^  estateai 

lands  roond  Adelaide  in  80  acre  sectioos^  which  they  monop<Jized  all  the  spirit  ahope,  they 

after  the  land  specolations  had  blown  np,  proved  were  leading  merehanta  and  cajntaHsta.    jJr 

the  salvation  of  the  colony  by  keeping  together  thoogb  a  line  of  demarcation  early  aprana  im 

a  band  of  independent  cidtivators  attached  to  in  colonial  aodefy  between  the  ^^  bond ''and 

the  freehold.    Bat  for  these  the  colony  would  the  ^^  free,"  it  eoold  not  be  denied  that  many 

have  been  mined.    These  sons  of  the  soil  kept  convicts  were  eminently  reqiectable  in  their 

the  colony  alive,  and  thedisooveiy  of  the  grut  social  relationa;  wlule  on  change,  and  at  the 

Borra-Borra  copper  mines,  which  were  ao  pro-  mart,  the  convict's  signature  carried  as  great 

dactive  that  thestock  soon  rose  to  a  great  v^ne,  weight  aa  that  of  the  freeman.    Tho%  trans- 

helped  to  restore  the  colony  d  South  Australia,  portation  came  to  be  considered  a  boon,  and 


On  the  gold  discovery  in  the  nei^boringcol<my,  it  was  no  anuaoal  thing  for  criminals  to  request 
a  rush  of  labor  took  plaoe  to  the  gold  HiggingB.  transportation.  They  natnrally  preforred  a 
The  Burra-Burra  mines  were  deserted,  no  ore  chanoe  of  obtaining  the  fiut  things  of  the 
was  sent  home,  and  the  stock,  prindpaily  held  earth  in  the  aoathem  hemiqihere,  with  only 
in  En^and,  fell  fiir  below  par.  Again  the  the  drawback  d  never  setting  fix>t  again  in 
colony  was  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  the  80  Eni^and,  to  the  oonfinementof  home  jails  with- 
acre  forms  saved  it  a  second  tame.  Sir  Henry  out  any  set  off  of  good  whatever.  A  change 
Toung,  the  governor,  quickly  laid  oat  a  road  to  was  now  made  in  the  transportation  qrBtem. 
the  dJ^iingSy  which  waa  completed,  wella  du^  It  was  dedded  by  the  English  goyemment  that 
stations  erected,  and  gold  escort  organized,  and  transportation  should  be  so  limited  that  only 
thereby  gold,  the  earnings  of  the  Aaelaide  small  the  worst  characters  should  be  sent  ont ;  tiiat 
formers,  was  returned  to  their  fiunilies,  and  the  these  should  be  vigorously  employed  cm  publio 
men  themselves  returned  to  their  homesteadSi  works ;  and  that  the  system  of  aangnments 
and  sayed  their  harvests,  which  elsewhere  in  should  be  checked.  This  system  pertinaciously 
the  colonies  rotted  where  they  stood. — Tasma-  followed  np  induced  quite  a  change  in  the  char- 
nia,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  has  scarcely  a  separ  actor  of  the  convict  system.  The  capital  pun- 
rate  history.  Like  Victoria^  it  was  originally  a  if^ments  by  the  local  authorities  of  Australia 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales.  The  chief  were  fnghtfolly  frequent ;  the  convicts  them- 
focts  connected  with  its  history  are,  that  in  selves  were  subjected  to  the seyerest  measures; 
1837  it  became  the  sole  receptacle  of  the  felonry  the  incorrigibles  were  drafted  off  to  Norfolk 
of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  its  soil  have  been  island,  which,  intended  by  nature  for  a  para- 
tried  yarious  experiments  of  philanthropy  for  dise,  wasconyerted  into  a  pandemonium;  and 
the  reclamation  of  these  outcasts)  whoee  resulte  the  convict  population  soon  assumed  such  pro* 
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portions  to  the  free  setUers  as  to  threaten  to  leave.  The  fhtnre  of  each  in^yidnals  was  de- 
oheck  free  emigration  altogether.  Escapes  termined  by  circmnstances.  The  energetic  re- 
were  frequent,  notwithstandmg  the  vigilance  monstrances,  and  the  fierce  invective  and  per- 
of  the  anthorities,  and  the  runaways,  conceal-  sonality  hurled  at  the  colonial  authorities 
ing  themselves  in  the  woods  and  joining  with  fiivorable  to  transportation,  reached  its  highest 
the  blacks,  carried  on  organized  deprecuktions  pitch  during  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery, 
against  the  wide-apart  homesteads  and  resi-  when  it  was  computed  that  not  less  than  9,000 
deuces  of  the  settlers,  in  which  they  were  the  ticket  of  leave  men  were  on  the  diggings.  The 
more  desperate  from  the  knowledge  that  their  records  of  crime  showed  that  the  terrible  out- 
chances  of  mercy  on  reci^ture  were  zero,  rages  against  life  and  property  which  were 
iThe  extent  of  this  evil  was  so  great  that  the  committed  daily,  both  in  town  and  country, 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  were  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  convicts. 
Diemen's  Land  organized  an  anti-transporta-  Accordingly,  the  legislature  of  Victoria  passed 
tton  league,  in  which  many  of  those  who  once  an  act  autiliorizing  the  instant  deportation  of  all 
belonged  to  the  convict  dass  were  enrolled  as  ticket  of  leave  men.  The  Van  Diemen's  Land 
members.  The  measures  of  the  league  were  authorities  refused  to  cooperate,  and  expressly 
so  energetic  that  in  1837  an  order  in  council  sanctioned  the  fhrther  issue  of  tickets  of  leave, 
was  issued  abolishing  transportation  to  New  Acts  were  now  passed  in  Victoria  making  it 
Bouth  Wales,  and  coimning  it  to  Van  Diemen's  penal  for  a  ticket  of  leave  man  to  be  found  in 
Land.  This,  however,  was  tar  from  satisfying  the  gold  colony,  and  throwing  the  onus  of  dis- 
the  agitation.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  Van  proof  of  the  charge  on  the  accused.  This 
Diemen^s  Land,  one  of  the  most  delightful  dearly  unconstitutional  act  was  disallowed  by 
islands  in  the  world,  rather  larger  than  Ire-  the  British  government.  But  a  collision  be- 
laud, and  particularly  suited  to  European  con-  tween  the  colonies  having  become  imminent, 
stitutions  and  to  invalid  officers  of  the  Indian  transportation  to  Vau  Diemen's  I^uid  was  dis- 
army,  was  converted  into  a  huge  jail.  The  continued  from  1858. — ^The  land  system  of 
great  advantages  conferred  on  the  island  by  the  Australia  differed  totally  from  that  adopted  in 
concentration  of  labor,  the  construction  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  In  the  early 
docks,  the  fine  roads,  and  other  public  im-  days  of  the  colony  all  the  government  lands 
provements,  were  in  the  judgment  of  aU  but  were  disposed  of  by  grant  from  the  crown, 
government  officials  more  than  overbalanced  Military  men  and  officials  received  extensive 
by  the  terrible  deterioration  of  the  social  at-  grants.  Free  laboring  settiers,  in  proportion 
mosphere  consequent  on  the  aggregation  in  to  their  means  and  the  number  of  their  family, 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  so  great  a  mass  received  grants  limited  to  a  few  hundred  acres, 
of  wickedness.  Nor  were  the  evils  complained  Discharged  convicts  received  small  grants  to 
of  by  the  colonists  of  contineutid  Australia  rem-  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  As  the 
edied  by  the  limitation  of  the  convict  estab-  colony  progressed  the  lands  became  slightiy 
li^hments  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Convicts  enhanced  in  value,  and  parties  having  infiuence 
were  now  only  the  most  infamous  criminals,  applied  for  grants,  which  were  freely  issued  by 
The  term  of  theur  punishment  was  7, 14,  21  ministers,  although,  in  the  hands  of  the  gran- 
years,  or  Hfe.  Those  transported  for  short  tees^  they  were  for  the  time  useless.  In  time, 
terms  were,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  however,  and  with  the  accounts  of  the  large 
at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased.  Thus  a  fortunes  made  from  wool  and  tallow,  Australiaji 
number  of  di^harged  convicts  were  annually  lands  came  to  be  viewed  as  of  more  impor- 
Bpread  over  the  colonies ;  and  although  many  tance.  Grants  were  discontinued  and  purchase 
of  these  proved  themselves  not  to  be  irredaim-  adopted,  although  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
able,  nevertheless,  witii  the  precaution  taken  land  company,  which  was  organized  with  great 
by  the  government  at  home,  it  could  scarcely  promises  of  improved  breeds  of  animals,  of  ex- 
be  hoi^  tiiat  such  was  die  usual  character  porting  emigrants,  and  of  introducing  scientific 
of  discharged  convicts.  Another  measure  op-  agriculture,  a  million  of  acres  was  granted  to 
erated,  however,  still  worse.  Philanthropists  them  as  a  basis  for  their  operations.  The  pub- 
in  En^and,  anxious  to  hasten  the  reformation  lie  lands  announced  for  sale  were  put  at  a 
of  prisoners,  procured  the  adoption  of  the  moderate  unset  price  after  survey,  and  in 
ticket  of  leave  system,  by  which  a  convict,  quantities  lucely  to  suit  purchasers.  But  the 
working  out  a  certain  portion  of  his  sentence  capitalists  and  great  wool-growing  squatters  of 
without  incurring  punishment  from  the  author-  Australia  thought  that  the  creation  of  a  class 
ities,  became  entitied  to  a  conditional  discharge  of  independent  settiers  was  prejudicial  to  tiieir 
from  the  remainder  of  his  sentence,  subject  interests.  It  heightened  the  price  of  labor, 
only  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  This  Bepresentations  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  penaltv  of  the  law,  while  it  interests  involved,  the  general  unsuitableness 
was  merciful  to  the  really  penitent,  opened  a  of  the  country  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
door  to  hypocrisy  and  deception.  Those  who  its  admirable  adaptation  for  pastoral  purposes, 
could,  by  cringing  suppleness,  succeed  in  ob-  were  made  with  such  effect  at  home  that  the 
taining  the  favor  of  the  officials,  or,  by  hypo-  Wakefield  system  of  colonization  was  adopted, 
oriticid  religious  observances,  secure  the  notice  New  land  regulations  were  issued.  The  np|set 
of  the  chaplains,  were  sure  of  their  ticket  of  price  of  the  land  was  greatiy  increased,  placing 
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vorohflte  bejond  the  musoa  of  poor  men.  to  the  Bydnef  odony  18  jean  before,  end, 
DqnattiDg  was  oonverted  into  a  legal  tenure,  aa  we  baye  aeen,  bad,  at  a  atlll  earlier  pe- 
Immenae  aections  of  land  were  let  out  to  tbe  riod  in  the  biatorj  of  the  cokmiea,  been  aban- 
graziers  at  a  rent  proportioned  to  the  nmnber  dooed  by  Gdlina;  and  again,  after  a  soperficiai 
of  cattle  or  sheep  they  were  preanmed  capable  gOTemment  aorvey,  had  been  pronoonoed 
of  aoataining.  The  rent  itaelf  being  ridicolooa-  worthleaa.  This  despised  diBtrict  was  to  be- 
hr  loW)  was  still  farther  lessened  by  being  set-  come  the  <7ii08nre  of  the  whole  world.  In 
tied  in  friendly  conclave  with  local  offlciak.  1800,  the  popniationctf  the  conntiy  was  60,000. 
In  addition  to  this  Taloable  privilege,  a  pre6mp-  In  a  year  after  the  diwovery  of  the  gM  dig- 
tive  right  was  conceded  to  the  sqoatter,  by  nngs  it  rose  to  260,000,  notwithstanding  the 
which  he  had  a  right  of  pnrchasing  a  block  of  disUnce  from  Eorope  and  the  enMnse  of  the 
land  oat  of  his  own  ran  at  the  npset  price,  free  voyage.  Ordinary  bofldness  of  all  kinds  was 
of  all  competition,  which  was  in  effect  shatting  momentarily  anspended.  The  land  cnltivatioii 
ont  rivals  from  his  whde  daim.  The  next  was,  for  that  year,  almoat  abandoned^  in  favor 
regolation  was  that  any  person  snfficiently  of  the  fascinating  pnnait  of  a  mora  golden  bar- 
wealthy  to  pmdiase  a  whole  tract  of  land,  m^  vest,  in  which,  at  the  oatset,  all  seemed  to  gain 
less  than  6,000  acres,  might  call  on  the  govern-  prizes.  Every  article  of  food  and  dothing  was 
meat  for  a  special  survey,  and  pav  his  purchase  imported  from  Europe,  and  labor  and  meKhan- 
money  at  the  upset  price.  Finally,  all  moneys  diae  advanced  to  prices  to  whidi  there  seemed 
thus  expended  in  Ihe  purchase  of  colonial  lands  to  be  no  probability  of  a  limit  Time  has 
were  not  to  be  expended  in  the  advancement  brought  abont  a  settlement  of  public  aflairs  in 
of  senenil  colonial  interests,  sach  as  pabUc  tbdr  ordinary  diannel,  and  Victoria  baa  the  as- 
works  or  local  improvements ;  but  in  the  pro-  pect  of  a  settled  and  hi^y  prosperous  country, 
caring  of  emigrants  fitted,  by  their  habits  of  In  1866  thore  were  estimated  to  be  100,000 
life,  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  occupations,  laborers  in  its  mines;  which  it woiddreqnireSOO 
Thus  it  was  hoped  to  secore  a  full  supply  of  yearafor  that  number  to  exhaust  New  South 
laborers  for  the  sheep-farming  ci^italists,  and  wales,  and  its  capital,  Sydney,  baa  been  kept 
at  the  same  time  to  favor  ^^a  dass  of  emi^imts  somewhat  apart  from  the  feverish  speculation 
who  would  not  be  debarred  by  an  upset  of  of  the  gdd  fidds,  and  whUe  sharing  in  the  gen- 
price  of  £1  per  acre,  so  that  the  land  which  end  flood  of  prosperity,  baa  maintained  a  state 
was  not  adapted  for  a  class  of  small  but  inde-  of  calm  wdl-being,  pleasantiy  contrasting  with 
pendent  fftrms,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  the  exdtaUe  nature  of  Melbourne  life. — ^Aua- 
lemd^  aristocracy,  who  possessing  the  frontages  tralian  commerce  now  deals  with  the  great 
to  water,  might  possess  capital  snffident  to  Bti4>les  of  gold,  wool,  and  taUow,  to  whidi  may 
guard  tiie  land  a^dnst  the  vicissitudes  of  the  be  added  the  copper  of  Sonth  Australia.  Dor- 
season,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  interior  with  ing  the  year  1867,  so  mach  land  has  been 
advantage."  The  thorough  unsoundness  of  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  fertility  of 
tiiis  system,  which  was  the  ofibpring  of  Lord  the  soil  has  so  wdl  repdd  the  labor  spent  on 
Grey's  colonial  policy,  and  its  tendency  to  sac-  it,  that  a  cargo  of  wheat  has  beai  shipped  fat 
rifice  the  many  to  the  few,  was  thoroughly  de-  the  London  maricet  The  colonial  mannfactures 
vdoped,  and  in  1868,  under  the  liberal  colonial  are  of  coarse  few.  In  the  present  position  of 
policy  of  the  duke  of  Newcastie,  the  control  the  colonies,  importation  from  Europe  is  hr 
of  the  land  revennes  waa  abandoned-  to  the  more  profitable.  A  light  doth,  known  as  par- 
colonies,  a  fr^  constitution  granted,  and  the  amatta  doth,  is  made  at  Sydney.  There  are 
work  of  colonization  is  now  allowed  to  take  its  numerous  tan  and  leather  works  in  the  colonies, 
natural  course. — ^The  gold  discovery   is   the  Paper  mills  are  estaUished ;  extensive  fbunder- 

Seat  event  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  les  and  machine  shops  are  in  operation,  which, 
st  announcement  of  it  was  made  in  the  Bath-  however,  import  all  their  iron. — The  p<^ulation 
urst  district  of  New  South  Wales,  by  a  gentie-  of  Australia,  by  the  census  of  I867,  was,  in 
nuin  returned  from  California,  Mr.  Hargreaves.  round  numbers,  1,048.000 ;  in  1860,  the  popii- 
As  a  mineralogical  fact,  it  was  known  long  be-  lation  of  K.  S.  Wales  was  187,248 ;  that  of  Yie- 
fore  in  the  colonies  and  to  the  home  govern-  toria  about  60,000.  In  1862,  the  population  of 
ment  Count  Strzdedd  had  announced  it,  and  Victoria  waa  260,000 ;  in  Sept  1866,  820,000 ; 
Sir  Boderic  Murchison,  examining  a  piece  of  in  1867, 414,000.  The  revenue  of  the  whole  of 
Australian  quartz,  had  inferred  it  from  his  New  South  Wales,  in  1860,  was  £476,692  stei^ 
knowledge  of  the  gold  washings  in  the  Ural  ling.  The  present  revenue  of  Victoria  alone  ex- 
mountains.  The  dlMOvery  of  gold  in  quantitiea  ceeds  £8,000,000. — The  imports  of  Victoria  for 
on  the  Turon  river,  in  South  Wales,  in  1861,  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1866,  were  £10,288,- 
drew  a  number  of  diggers  to  that  district  In  886;  exports  £12,647,894.  The  population  at  the 
the  latter  end  of  1861,  however,  dig^ngs  of  fiir  same  period  was  about  820,000,  so  that  the  im- 
greater  value  were  discovered  in  Victoria,  and  ports  wbold  be  at  the  rate  of  £81  per  head.  The 
then  commenced  an  influx  of  immigrants  wnidi,  revenue  for  the  same  period  was  £8,042,629,  of 
as  in  the  case  of  Cdifomia,  produced  results  whioh£l,607,864werecu8tomdutie8,ana£868,- 
that  set  all  foresight  and  calculation  at  de-  068  were  from  tbe  sale  of  public  lands.  The  rev- 
fiance.  The  Port  Phillip  district  (now  called  enue  in  proportion  to  population,  nearly  £10  per 
the  cdony  of  Victoria)  had  been  only  annexed  head  of  the  whole  population,  is  without  paralld 
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in  the  world.  The  gold  in  1866,  up  to  Deo.  1, -was  ndlway  of  60  mQea^  wMoh  is  abont  being  open- 

8,683,527  oz.,  valned  at  £14,184,108.    To  Deo.  ed  between  Melbourne  and  Geelong.    Throngh- 

26, 1867,  the  amonnt  imported  into  England  out  the  whole  country  the  means  of  internal 

was   £11,226,000.     The   increase  has  been  eommnnication  are  of  the  most  primitive  de* 

steady.    In  1864  the  gold  jrield  was  £8,770,-  soription.    Pack  horses  are  employed,  while 

706,  and  in  1856,  £11,866,292. — ^Religion  and  the  heavy  traffic  is  done,  from  one  end  of  Ans- 

education  are  well  provided  for  in  the  van-  tralia  to  the  other,  as  in  South  Africa,  by  bul- 

ous  colonies.     In  the  early  days  clergymen  lock  drays,  with  teams  of  8  or  10  bullocks,  pro- 

were  merely  chaplains  to  the  great  jau  sys-  gressing  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  per 

tem.    They  trafficked  in  spirits ;  were  the  se-  hour. 

verest  taskmasters,  unsparing  in  punishment,  AUSTRIA,  in  German  Obbtrbioh  or  Obstkr- 
and,  although  one  or  two  honored  exceptions  bbioh  (eastern  empire),  the  collective  designa- 
preached  the  way  to  heaven,  the  clei:gy  only  tion  of  several  states  of  central  Europe,  com* 
aggravated  the  miseries  of  life,  instead  cKf  aUevi-  prising  at  least  4  distinct  nationalities,  all  under 
ating  them.  Subsequently  an  act  was  passed  fhe  rule  of  the  dynasly  of  Hapsburg.  These 
for  the  support  of  Episcopal  churches  and  states  having  been  acquired  by  the  reigning 
schools,  to  which  the  mormons  proportion  of  dynasty  at  different  times,  under  different  cir- 
onoHMventh  of  the  crown  lands  was  to  be  de-  cumstfuices  and  conditions,  have,  until  very  re- 
Toted.  This  was  unsatis&otory  and  intolerant ;  cently,  preserved  their  distinct  social  and  polit- 
and  Sir  Richard  Bourke  had  the  merit  of  re-  ical  individuality.  It  is  only  since  the  accession 
commending  to  the  home  government,  and  of  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph 
introducing  the  system  of  universal  toleration,  that  the  work  of  union  and  centralization  has 
by  which  lul  denominations  of  Christians  were  been  carried  on  upon  broad  principles  and 
to  receive  aid  in  buUdiug  places  of  worship,  with  apparent  success.  The  total  area  of  the 
and  also  a  stipend  for  tifieir  nunisters.  Sir  Austrian  empire  is  256,569  sq.  mUes,  extend- 
Richard  Bourke  also  endeavored  to  introduce  a  ing  from  lat.  42^  to  61^  N.,  and  from  long, 
similarly  liberal  plan  of  educational  establish-  8^  80'  to  26°  80'  E.  Its  population,  accord- 
ments,  but  in  this  he  was  opposed  by  the  Ing  tathe  census  taken  in  1^54^  amounted  to 
bishop,  and  accordingly  the  schools  were  89,411,809.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Switzerland 
founded  by  the  various  congregations,  and  the  and  Bavaria,  N.  by  Saxony  and  Russian  Poland, 
government  gave  such  assistance  as  might  £.  by  Russia  and  the  Danubian  principalities^ 
be  expedient.  Earnest  efforts  were  made  to  S.  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  Ma,  the  Papal  States, 
amend  this  state  of  affiiirs,  in  which  education  Parma,  Modena,  and  Sardinia.  The  Austrian 
was  ahnost  neoeasarlly  imperfect  Local  com-  empire,  unlike  its  more  immediate  rival,  Prus- 
mittees  were  appointed,  but  until  the  divi-  sia,  is  a  continuous  territory,  only  2  districts 
sion  of  the  colonies  the  utmost  that  could  be  (Oattaro  and  Ragusa)  being  s^aratod  from  the 
done  was  the  establidiment  of  a  normal  scdiool  main  body  by  small  strips  of  Turkish  territory. 
on  the  so-called  Irish  principle,  substantially  The  21  states  or  provinces  (Kronlaender  oi 
the  same  as  tiiat  praotisea  in  the  United  orownlands),  which,  according  to  the  reorgan- 
States.  Since  1861,  however,  there  has  been  izing  statutes  of  1849  and  1851,  constitute  the 
an  educational  board ;  and  a  regular  sys-  muted  Austrian  monarchy  {Oeatreickiuhe  Ge- 
tem  of  government  grants^  both  for  religious  iammtmanarehie),  are  the  following:  1,  the 
and  educational  purposes,  has  been  oigazdzed,  archduchy  of  Upper  Austria  (Oeitreteh  oo  der 
which,  however,  at  this  present  time,  is  still  a  Fiu\  4,616  sq.  miles^  pop.  766,260;  2,  the  arch- 
party  question,  one  of  tiie  election  tests^  the  ducoy  of  Lower  Austria  (Oevtreieh  unter  der 
stricter  sectariiins  objecting  not  only  to  general  JVu),  7,688  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,714^608 ;  8,  the  duchy 
education,  but  also  to  receive  state  support  for  of  Saltzbnrg,  2,764  sq.  ml,  pop.  164,879 ;  4^  the 
their  ministers,  if  on  tibe  terms  of  allowing  duchyofStyria(iSi^dr9narl;),  8,664  eq.m.,  pop. 
state  support  to  the  ministers  of  other  forms  1,096,078 ;  6,  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  (Kaemr 
of  the  same  faith.  There  is  a  nniversity  then),  8,984  sq.  m..  pop.  846,160 ;  6;  the  duchy 
in  Sydney ;  one  also  in  Melbourne. — The  rail-  of  Oamiola  (Kratn)^  8.846  sq.  m.,  pop.  606,- 
ways  and  public  works  of  Australia,  except  in  886 ;  7,  the  counties  oi  Qoertz  and  Gradiska, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  are  very  imperfect.  I^evi-  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the  district  of 
ons  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold,  there  was  not  Trieste,  8,066  sq.  m.,  pop.  618,066  (the  8  last- 
emrplus  capital  to  be  employed  in  Joint  stock  named  provinces  form  the  kingdom  of  IDyria) ; 
companies,  and  the  tardy  increase  of  the  popu-  8,  the  counly  of  Tyrol,  11,084  sq.  m.,  pop, 
lation  did  not  justify  the  home  government  in  926,066;  9,  the  margraviate  of  Moravia  (Maek' 
opening  up  the  oounlxy  by  a  system  of  cheap  ren\  8,660  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,972,166 ;  10,  the 
railroads.  Since  1861,  however,  some  progress  kingdom  of  Bohemia  iBoMmen%  20,012  sq. 
in  that  direction  has  been  made.  Some  years  m.,  pop.  ^800,818 ;  11,  the  duchy  of  Silesia 
back,  a  scheme  of  grand  dimensions  had  been  (Sehle^ien)^  1,988  sq.  m.,  pop.  479,821  (these 

Eat  forward,  for  connecting  Sydney  with  Ade-  11  states,  comprising  76,210  square  miles  and 
dde,  by  means  of  a  railway,  but  at  the  end  of  13,861,777  inhabitants,  about  i  of  the  whole 
the  first  8  or  10  miles  the  great  Australian  empire,  are   members  of  the   German  con- 
trunk  line  found  its  terminus.    Now,  however,  federation,  and  entitie  the  Austrian  emparor 
the  Victorians  have  managed  to  construct  a  to  4  out  of  70  votes  in  the  German  diet  or 
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Bundestag) ;  13,  the  kingdom  of  Galida,  inolnd-  of  the  sea.    Beade  these  8  great  chains  there  are 

ing  (he  former  republic  of  Oracow  (annexed  by  several  parallel  ranges  of  considerable  height 

Austria  in  1846),  and  the  duchies  of  Zator  and  Thus  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  there  extend 

Auschwitz,  both  of  whidi  belong  to  the  Ger-  limestone  ranges,  the  northern  ones  towering 

man  confederation,  80,115  sq.  m.,  pop.  5,050,«  up  to  the  height  of  9,222  feet  (the  Dachstein, 

647 ;  18,  the  duchy  of  Bukovina,  4,021  sq.  m.,  or  roof-peak  on  the  boundary  line  of  Saltzburg 

pop.  480,664;  14,  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  and  Styria),  while  the  southern  one^  reaching  to 

4,928  sq.  m.,  pop.  482,887 ;  15,  the  kingdom  of  the  height  of  8,794  feet,  cover  nearly  the  whole 

Lombaray,  8,818  sq.  m.,  pop.  8,009,505;  16,  the  territory  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia.    Again,  the 

kingdom  of  Venice  CVenedig)^  9,198  sq.  m.,  Carpathians  are  surrounded  by  sandstone  moun- 

pop.  2,498,968 ;  17,  tne  Idngdom  of  Hungary  tains,  which  almost  fill  up  the   territory  of 

lunaamX  69,170  sq.  m.,  pop.  8,744,481 ;  18,  Transylvania.     Of  large  plains  there  are  only 

the  kingdom  of  Oroatia  ana  Slavonia,  7,054  sq.  the  great  Hungarian  basm,  measuring  nearly 

m.,  pop.  967,186;    19,  the  grand  duchy  of  860  miles  N.  and  S.  and  240  miles  £.andW.; 

Transylvania   (Si^Mnbargm),    28,078  sq.  m.,  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  Lombardy,  and  the  basin 


922  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,064,794.    According  to  the  tria  belongs  to  4  of  the  great  river  systems  of 

previous  census,  taken  in  1850  and  1851,  the  Enrope,  those  of  the  Black  sea,  the  Baltic,  the 

population  of  several  of  the  more  important  German  ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean.    Rivers 

Austrian  states  was  as  follows :  Lower  Ans-  emptying  into  all  of  these  seas  rise  in  Austrian 

tria,  1,588,047;  Upper  Austria,  706,816;  Saltz-  territory.    Among  the  numerous  streams  the 

burg,  146,007;  Btyria,   1,006,971;  Oarinthia,  Danube  (2)wwtt)  is  by  far  the  most  important ; 

819,224 ;  Uamiola,  468,956 ;  Bohemia,  4,409,-  H  is,  in  fiact,  the  main  artery  of  the  Austrian 

900;    TV^l  and  Vorarlbnrg,  859,706;    Mo-  empire,  and  may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be- 

ravia,    1,799,888  ;    Dalmatia,    898,715  ;    wm-  ^^^  &'  southern  Europe  what  the  Missisappi 

wode  of  Servia,  with  Temesvar,  1,426,222 ;  ^  ^r  ^®  United  States.    The  Danube^emg 

Oroatia  and  Slavonia,  878,456 ;  Transylvania,  ^^  largest  European  river  beside  the  Volga, 

2,073,787.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Aus-  enters  Austria  from  Bavaria  as  a  stream  nav- 

triaua  territory  are  mountainous.     There  are  ig^hle  at  all  seasons,  but  its  channel  has,  nntil 

8  principid  chains  of  mountains,  each  of  them  recently,  oflfered  serious  impediments  to  naviga* 

sending  off  many  branches,  viz. :  1.  The  Alps  ^^^  "lost  of  which  have  been  successfully  re- 

ithe   Rhaetian   or   Tyrolese,   the  Noric,  the  moved  within  the  last  10  years.    Steamboats 

)arinthian,  the  Julian  or  Oamiolan,  the  Di-  ^©^  fi"*^  introduced  on  the  Danube  in  1880. 

nnrio  Alp^,  extending  from  the  Bemardin  to  Since  1835  the  Austrian  steam  navigation  com- 

the  Danube,  and  covering  aJmost  the  entire  psny  has  increased  their  number  from  year  to 

southern  belt  of  the  German  provinces,  as  well  year,  nntil,  in  1857,  it  maintained  102  steamboats 

as  Illyria  and  Dalmatia;   their  highest  peaks  and  propellers,  be^de  830  barges,  scows,  &c 

are :  1.  In  Tyrol  the  Ortles  (12,811  feetL  and  The  entire  length  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  is 

the  Gross  Glockner  (12,158  feet).  2.  TheUarpa-  860  miles,  its  average  width  600  feet,  its  aver- 

thiana,  640  to  700  nules  long,  beginning  at  the  age  depth  from  8  to  42  feet.    Most  of  its  trib- 

confluence  of  the  Danube  and   the  Morava  ntaries  are  navigable  for  small  craft,  and  steam 

(March),  sweeping  in  an  arch  to  the  confluence  has  been  intrc^uced  on   several.    The  river 

of  the  Danube  and  Osema,  and  covering  a  ter-  Theiss,  in  Hun^^ary,  the  most  considerable  of 

ritory  of  85,000  sq.  m.  (the  difTerent  sections  them  all,  said  aLioto  have  a  greater  abundsjioe 

of  this  chain  are  known  as  the  Central  Oarpa-  of  fish  than  any  other  European  river,  is  nav- 

thians  or  Tatra  mountains  in  Hungary,  the  Lip-  igated  by  steamboats  from  Tokay  down  to  the 

tauer  Alps,  Hungarian  Switzerland,  the  Hun-  Danube;  its  entire  course  has  a  length  of  740  miles. 

farian  ore  mountains  or  Erzgebi^  the  Bee-  The  Save,  which  enters  the  Dannbe  near  Bel- 
ides,  the  lesser  Carpathians  or  White  moun-  grade  after  a  course  of  440  miles  is  navigable  for 
tains,  the  Waldgebirge  or  Forest  mountains  in  several  hundred  miles.  Steamboats  also  ply  on 
Upper  Hungary,  the  Transylvanian  Alps).  The  the  Inn,  and  since  1857,  even  on  the  Salzach,  a 
boldandruggedgranitecliflsof  the  Carpathians  smaller  stream  of  about  200  miles  in  length, 
near  Lomnitz  and  Kronstadt,  rise  to  a  height  of  emptying  into  the  Inn.  The  other  important 
more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  tributaries  of  the  Danube  are  the  Traun  (110 
8.  The  Sudete  mountains,  forming,  together  miles),  the  Enns  (170  m.),  the  March  or  Morava 
with  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  Ore  moun-  (220  m.),  the  Drave,  or  Drau  (400  m.),  the  Waag 
tains  (Er^gebirge  of  Saxony),  an  almost  unin-  (270  m.),  the  Raab  (170  m.),  the  Gran  (161 
terruptedchfun  of  granite  and  gneiss  formation,  m.),  the  Leytha  (80  m.).  The  Moldau,  trib- 
Its  sections  are:  the  Moravian  Silesian  moun-  utary  to  the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia,  is  also  navigat- 
tains,  the  Moravian  snow  mountains,  the  Glat-  ed  by  steamboats,  and  so  is  the  Po,  in  Italy,  the 
aer  hills,  the  Giant  mountains  or  Riesengebirge,  only  river  which  empties  into  the  sea  on  Aus- 
the  Iser  mountuns,  the  Lusatian  mountains,  trian  territory.  Ten  steamboats  and  SO  barges 
The  highest  elevation  in  this  chain  is  the  Schnee-  are  now  run  on  the  Po  by  the  Austrian  Uoyd, 
koppe,  or  snow  peak,  4^955  feet  above  the  level  since  1852.    The  Vistula  (  fFHehiel),  Dniester, 
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ftnd  Prnth  rise  within  the  Anstiiaa  empire  in  shows  the  sameTaiietj  as  the  mineraL  Wheat 
Galicia. — ^The  lakes  of  Austria  are  nnmeroos,  is  the  staple  prodnoe  of  the  German  provinces 
though  not  very  large.  The  Flatten,  or  Balaton  and  of  Hungary  ;  hnokwheat  is  raised  in  the 
(Mud)  lake  in  Hungary,  has  a  surface  of  about  sandy  regions ;  Indian  com,  rioe,  and  kidney 
400  sq.  miles.  The  Garda-lake  in  Lombardy,  beans,  in  Hungary  and  Lombardy.  The  finest 
88  miles  long  and  from  6  to  14  miles  wide,  is  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  are  raised  in  Bo- 
justly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  beautuul  hemia,  Austria  proper,  and:  TyroL  Hungary 
scenery ;  its  surface  is  218  feet  above  the  level  produces  immense  quantities  of  cucumbers,  meU 
of  the  sea,  its  depth  892  feet  The  Lago  Mag-  ons,  watermelons,  pepper,  anise,  licorice,  pop- 
giore,  or  Langen-See  (Long  Lake),  on  the  south-  pies,  chicory,  sweet-flag,  ginger,  flax,  hemp,  and 
em  slope  of  the  Alps,  686  feet  above  the  level  tobacco.  Gotten  is  raised  in  Dalmatia,  hops  in 
of  the  sea,  covers  an  area  of  about  100  sq.  m.  Bohemia,  safEron  and  woad  in  Lower  Austria. 
The  only  salt  lake  in  Austria  is  the  Neusledler  The  Hui^farian  wine  (more  than  one-half  of  the 
lake  in  the  western  part  of  Hungary,  nearly  ^0  entire  wine  product  of  Austria)  is  an  ezcel- 
miles  long,  and  from  5  to  7  miles  wide.  The  lent  article,  some  brands  being  justly  counted 
Ozirknitzer  lake,  in  Oamiola,  is  remarkable  as  among  the  very  best  wines  of  the  world  (To- 
containing  some  40  subterranean  cavities,  kay,  Mada,  Tallya,  Menesch).  About  76,000 
through  which  its  waters  from  time  to  time  square  miles  of  the  Austrian  territory  are  cov- 
disappear  and  again  flow  in.  Its  sur&ce  meas-  ered  with  forests,  mostly  oak,  pine,  and  hem- 
ares  about  22  square  miles. — ^The  climate  of  lock,  in  the  northern — ^maple,  stone  pine,  olive, 
Austria  is  temperate  and  very  wholesome.  From  laurel,  myrtle,  and  chestnut  trees,  in  the  south- 
the  southern  boundary  up  to  lat  46^,  the  average  em  provinces.  Horses  are  raised  everywhere, 
temperature  is  54^^  F. ;  m>m  lat  46^  to  lat  49%  but  only  those  of  the  Bukovina  are  of  a  supe- 
it  is  50^  to  52^ ;  beyond  lat  49^  it  is  48^  F.  nor  stock :  homed  cattle  in  Hungary  and  Ga* 
The  winter  is  veiy  severe  in  the  mountainous  licia  (bufOuoes  in  Croatia  and  Transylvania);  the 
districts,  but  sudden  changes  of  the  temperature  finest  sheep  in  Lombardy ;  goats  and  hogs  in 
are  not  frequent — ^Nature  has  endowed  Austria  Hungary.  The  silkworm  is  reared  on  a  larse 
with  a  greater  variety  of  productions  than  any  scale  in  the  Italian  provinces,  and  has  recently 
other  European  state.  Platina  excepted,  all  been  introduced  in  TVrol,  Groatil^  Blavonia,  Ill- 
metals  abound  in  Austria.  Qold  is  nroduoed  in  yria,  and  Dalmatia.  Game  is  plentiful ;  deer,  wild 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where  tnere  are  40  boars,  and  hares  being  found  almost  everywhere ; 
gold  mines;  silver  and  the  best  quality  of  £u-  black  bears,  chamois,  lynxes^  wolves,  and  bea- 
ropean  copper  in  Hungary ;  auiousilver  in  Oar-  vers,  only  in  some  districts.  ()^sters  are  found 
niola  (the  mine  at  Idna  used  to  yield  12,000  near  Venice,  pearl  mussels  are  vequently  found 
cwt  of  quicksilver  per  annum) ;  tin  in  Bohe-  in  several  rivers  and  creeks  of  Hungary,  as  are 
mia;  leaa  in  Oarinthia;  iron  almost  every-  also  leeches. — ^According  to  the  general  census  of 
where  (a  single  mine  on  the  Ore  mountain  m  1861,  Austria  had  86,51^466  inhabitants  (8,218,- 
Styria  yields  over  15,000  tons  annually).  Be-  697  families),  an  increase,  since  1816,  of  82  per 
side  these  metals  the  following  are  produced  in  cent,  and  of  14  "pear  cent,  since  1826.  They  Uve 
smaller  quantities :  calamine  and  zinc  (about  7.-  in  864  cities,  2,855  boroughs,  and  64^888  villages. 
000  cwt.),  cobalt  (1,800  cwt ),  arsenic  (260  cwt).  Of  the  cities  one  (YiennaO  has  upward  of  400,- 
antimony  (from  6,000  to  8,000  cwt),  chrome,  000  inhabitants;  8  (Milan,  Prague,  and 
bismuth  (700  to  1,000  cwt),  manganese.  Black  Venice)  have  more  than  100,000;  5  above 
tourmaline,  alabaster,  serpentine,  gypsum,  black-  40,000;  7  above  80,000 ;  11  above  20,000 ;  and 
lead,  slates,  flint,  ana  marble,  abound  in  many  86  above  10,000.  Of  the  whole  number  (ac- 
portions  of  the  empire.  The  precious  stones  found  cording  to  the  statistical  tables  of  1846,  the 
in  Austria  are:  the  Bohemian  carbunde,  die  latest  accessible  accounts),  15,282,196,  or  40| 
Hungarian  opal,  chalcedony,  raby,  emerald,  jas-  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Slavic  races,  which 
per,  amethyst,  topaz,  cameuan,  chrysolite,  beryL  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Biohemia, 
The  coal-beds  of  Austria  are  considered  almost  Moravia,  Oamiola,  Dalmatia^  Oroatia,  Slavonia, 
inexhaustible.  Of  rock-salt  there  is  a  bed  several  the  Military  Frontier,  the  Waiwodeship,  north- 
liundred  miles  in  length  in  Galicia,  of  which  em  Hungary,  and  Galicia.  The  Germans  nnm- 
only  a  small  portion  is  worked  at  the  gigantic  her  7,917,196,  or  21  per  cent,  in  Austria  proper, 
mine  of  Wieliczka,  a  perfect  subterranean  dty,  Baltzbur^  Tyrol  Styria,  Garinthia,  western 
or  rather  4  cities,  one  below  Uie  other,  extend-  Hun wy,  Tnmsylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia, 
ing  in  a  labyrinth  of  galleries,  and  hewn  into  The  Roman  races,  numbering  8,102,468,  or  21^ 
the  salt  rock  9J500  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  per  cent  (6,060,877  Italians,  40l;094  Friulians, 
8,600  feet  from  £.  to  W.  Of  mineral  springs,  2,640,492  Wallachs).  inhabit  the  Italian  prov- 
Austria  contains  upward  of  1,600,  of  which  the  inoes,  southern  Tyrol,  the  Littorale,  and  Dalma- 
xnost  celebrated  are  at  Karlsbad,  Marienbad.  tia,  Transylvania,  parts  of  Hungary,  Bukovina, 
Teplitz,  Franzensbad,  Saydschutz,  SeidHtz,  ana  and  the  military  frontier.  The  total  number  of 
Bilin,  in  Bohemia ;  Ischl,  in  Upper  Austria ;  Magyars  is  g^ven  as  6,418,778,  not  quite  15  per 
jBaden  and  Pirawant  in  Lower  Austria ;  Gas-  cent  The  remaining  2  per  cent,  consist  of 
teuL  in  6altzburg :  Gleichenberg  and  Rohitsch,  Jews  (600,000),  Armenians  (12,000),  Greeks 
in  Utyria ;  Mehadia,  in  the  military  flbntier  (18,000),  and  Gypsies  (100,000).  The  Slavic 
district     The  vegetable  kingdom  of  Austria  race,  although  the  most  numerous,  is  not  the 
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raUng  element,  being  split  into  at  leest  7  piin-  Beading,  writing^  dphering,  religion,  and  monk, 
dpal  nationalitiea  (6,897,070  Oseoha  or  Hoh»-  are  tan^t  in  the  common  adkools.  Sooday 
miana,  8,160,596  Ruthenea,  2,188,880  Polea,  aohoola  hare  alao  been  introdooed.  In  1849, 
1,168,882  Slovenea,  1,288,882  Oroatianfl,  1,684^-  1,660,000  children  oat  of  2,676,000,  went  to  the 
184  Servians,  24,100  Bolgariana).  TheQermaoi^  common  achoola,  and  640,000  to  the  Snodax 
thonc^  bat  )th  of  the  entire  popalation,  are  the  achools ;  bat  at  uie  present  time  the  proportioa 
mlinff  race,  not  merelj  on  acoonnt  of  the  na-  is  nndoabtodlj  mnoh  greater.  A  decree,  wii 
tiomuitj  of  the  reigning  djnasfy,  bat  becaoae  promulgated  Aog.  18, 1856,  compelling  parents 
German  inteUeotoal  cmltore  and  indnstry  pre-  to  send  their  children  to  some  school  x>r  other, 
vail  in  all  the  different  states^  the  Italian  prov-  Aooording  to  the  report  of  1851,  there  were,  at 
inoes  only  excepted.  The  nnmber  of  langaages  that  time,  in  Anstria,  262  cdle^  (Ofmnatia\ 
or  different  dialects  spoken  in  Anstria  exceeds  88  schools  for  teehnioal  sdences  (Beaiiekulen)^ 
20,  bat  German  is  the  oflScial  langnage.  It  is  a  12  agricoltoral  colleges,  8  mining  Bchools,  11 
significant  fact  that  at  a  PanalAyiccmigTeasheld  academies  of  midwifeiy,  10  aniyersitiee-  (at 
St  Pragne  in  1848,  the  delegatea  of  the  different  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Lemberg,  Pavia,-  Padua, 
Slavic  nationallttes  foond  themselves  under  the  Innsbrnck,  Gratk,  Olmatz,  and  Cracow),  8  acad« 
neoe8ait>of  using  the  German  language,  being  emies  for  technical  sciences,  5  mining  and  ag« 
mutble  to  understand  the  different  &ueots<tf  ricolturBl  academies,-  and  9  academies- of  snr- 
their  own  tcmgoe.  The  dmisity  of  population  gery.  In  this  statement  private  academies, 
is  very  unequu^  but  is  generally  greater  in  the  geological  seminaries,  boarainff-schoolB,  4c^ 
eastern  than  In  the  western  portions  of  the  are  not  indnded.  Since  1852,  tae  direct  influ- 
empire.  The  extremes  are  Lombardy  (827  to  enoe  of  the  Jesnits  on  public  edncatioa  has  been 
the  sq.  m.)  and  Saltsburg  (68  to  the  sq.  mile).  steadUy  on  the  increase;  since  1857.  they  have 
Three-fourths  (27,400,000)  of  the  entire  popa-  begun  to  hold  ^*  missions'^  (reTivals)  even  in 
lation  of  Anstria  profess  the  Roman  OathoHo  ooUeges.  The  military  schools  were  reorganized 
religion;  the  members  of  the  Greek  Gatholio  in  1852.  There  are  now  12  military  primary 
church  are  estimated  at  6|  miUione^  of  whom  schools,  12  military  colleges,  4  institntioDs  for 
8|  millions  belong  to  the  Greek  United  church ;  the  training  of  cadets,  4  military  academies,  and 
the  Reformed  (Ph>testant)  church  has  2,280,000  4  establishments  of  a  still  higher  order,  corre- 
TOTofessorB;  the  Lutheran  church  1,270,000,  the  sponding  to  universitieB.  Institutions  lor  the 
Unitarian  46,000.  The  Roman  OathoHo  church  promotion  of  higher  scientific  and  artistic  col- 
in  Austria  has  18  archbishoprics  and  70  bishop-  ture  are  numerous.  The  largest  of  the  pnblio 
rics.  The  archbish<^  of  the  Greek  church  re-  libraries  are  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  nam- 
side  at  Lemberg,  in  Galida,  and  Gfen,  in  Hun-  bering  850,000  volumes ;  the  university  libnoy 
gary.  In  1842,  the  number  of  Roman  OathoUo  at  Vienna,  containing  upward  of  180,000  vols. ; 
monasteries  in  Austria  was  766,  containing  t^e  Ambro^an  library  at  Milan  (70,000  vok); 
10,864  monks ;  that  of  the  nunneries  167,  con-  the  universaty  libraries  at  Pesth  (100,000  vol&X 
taininff  8,661  nuns.  By  the  concordat  with  the  and  Prague  (100,000  vola);  the  Thereaanoffl 
Holy  See,  oondoded  in  September,  1865,  the  at  Vienna  (70,000  vols.).  There  are  many 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Austria  has  become  museums,  cabinets  of  science  and  art,  galleries 
a  power  entirely  independent  of  the  temporal  of  paintings,  te.,  in  the  principal  cities  of 
government  Bv  this  treaty  the  placUum  r&'  the  empire.  Several  splendid  collectioDs  be- 
gium  has  been  abolished,  thus  rendering  all  do-  longing  to  private  individuals  are  always  open 
crees  and  ordinances  of  the  pope  viQid  and  to  tiie  public.  Of  botanical  gardens  there  are 
binding  for  the  Catholics  of  Austria,  without  altogether  28,  of  obswvatories  9  (at  Vienna, 
previous  sanction  of  the  government.  The  IGlan,  Padua,  Grata,  Cfen,  Prague,  Karlsborg, 
bishops  are  empowered  to  prohibit  all  books  Eilau,  and  Erem8mnnster).*^The  public  press 
which  they  may  deem  pernicious  or  injurious  to  ei  Austria  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a 
the  interests  of  the  church ;  they  have  also  fioll  means  of  public  instruction,  wanting  as  it  does 
control  over  the  public  schools;  they  may  pun-  the  most  essential  requi^te,  liberty.  Before 
ish  clergymen  and  laymen  for  violations  of  the  1848,  tiie  most  rigorous  censorship  rendered 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  church';  they  may  any  thing  like  a  well-regnlated  public  press  a 
establish  any  number  of  new  monasteries, — in  i^eer  hnpossibility.  Daring  the  revolution  in 
short,  all  the  limitations  of  the  papal  power  1848,  these  restraints  were  removed,  and  many 
established  by  Joseph  U.  have  been  entirely  re-  newspapers  sprung  up  like  so  many  mushrooms, 
moved,  and  Austria  has  become  emphatically  But  this  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  f^sb  was 
the  leading  Catholic  power  in  Europe.  At  the  of  very  short  duration.  On  1m  or.  28<L  Hermann 
same  time  promises  have  been  made  to  the  Jellineck,  the  editor  of  the  Badikale,  at  Tien- 
Protestant  churches  of  a  more  liberal  organizar  na,  was  shot  by  order  of  Prince  Windischgratz, 
tion,  allowing  tiiem  a  certain  degree  of  self-  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
government,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  real-  in  Austria.  Since  ih&t  time  a  law  for  the  reg- 
ized. — ^Public  education  has  been  in  the  course  ulation  of  the  press  has  been  published  (1852), 
of  thorough  reorganization  since  1848.  The  giving  the  police  absolute  control  over  Uiepolit- 
number  of  common  or  primary  schools  has  ical  Mjpss,  and  restoring  the  censorship  in  ail 
been  steadily  increased,  untal  in  1867  it  was  but  tne  name.  Nevertheless  great  progres 
nearly  26,000,  or  one  for  every  1,404  inhabitants,  has  been  made.    In  1858,  there  are  publiahea 
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in  Anstria  98  political  papers,  and  d67  non-  England.  Alreftdy  all  railfi  laid  on  Anstrian 
political.  Of  the  former,  68  are  printed  in  railroads  are  of  home  mann&otare,  and  actual 
the  German  language,  5  in  Czech  (the  Bohemian  ezperienoe  has  proved  them  far  more  durable 
dialect),  2  in  Servian,  1  in  Oroatian,  1  in  Illy-  than  English  rails.  The  coal  produced  in  Au»- 
rian,  1  in  Ruthenian,  19  in  Italian,  8  in  Hunga-  tria,  which  in  1888  netted  only  some  4,000,000 
rian,  2  in  Roumanian,  1  in  Greek ;  of  the  latter,  cwt,  reached,  in  1854  and  1855,  ftill  30,000,000, 
126  in  German,  21  in  the  Slavian  languages,  having  increased  at  least  600  per  cent  in  17 
89  in  Italian,  20  in  Hungarian,  1  in  French,  and  years.  But,  nevertheless,  the  iron  and  coal 
1  in  Rus^n.  Some  of  the  large  daily  papers  production  of  Austria  is  only  in  its  beginning.— 
published  in  Vienna  and  Trieste  (Oestreiehisehe  Agriculture  in  Austria  shows  very  different 
Zeitunff^  BanaUy  OstdeuUehe  Past,  Triester  charaoteristios  in  the  several  provinces  of  the 
Zeitung%  are  among  the  best  and  most  influen-  empire,  not  only  on  account  of  the  different 
tial  of  Ihe  continental  papers.  Austrian  litera-  dimate,  soil,  and  traditionary  customs  of  the 
ture  has  no  sex>arat€l  existence  fh)m  that  of  the  people,  but  especially  on  account  of  different 
different  nations  composing  the  empire ;  stall  the  laws  and  institutions.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
fact  may  be  mentioned,  that  many  of  the  best  Italian  provinces  have  for  centuries  ei^yed  the 
names  of  modern  German  writers  are  those  of  benefit  of  sagacious  legislation  on  the  use  of 
Austrians  (Ladislaus  Pyrker,  Anastasius  GtHh  streams  and  water  power  for  the  purpose  of  ii^ 
or  Auersperg^  Nicolaus  TiCnau,  Yon  Hammer-  rigation.  In  Hungary  tJieo^mmoMatc^n  or  com* 
Pnrgstall,  &a}.  Hungary  has  its  own  distinct  bined  working  of  all  the  fiuming  lands  belonff- 
literature. — Austa^  has  a  great  number  of  ex-  ing  to  the  proprietor  is  being  carried  on,  afford^ 
tensive-institutions  of  charity,  such  as  hospitals^  in^  a  substantial  basis  for  rational  culture  of  the 
orphan  asylums,  almshouses^  &o.  In  1849,  the  soil,  which,  asyet,  is  wanting  in  other  provincea. 
nmnber  of  public  hospitals  in  Austria  (Hungary  In  some  of  the  provinces  tiie  dismemberment 
excluded),  was  680,  that  of  military  hospitals  of  farmingestates  is  prohibited  by  law,  in  others 
169,  of  lunatic  asylums  there  were  40,  lying-in  not  In  Italy,  fiirming  is  mostiy  carried  on  bv 
establishments  40,  foundling  hospitals  88^  insti'*  *' colonists,"  or  tenants  who  pay  from  one-half 
tutions  for  the  sustenance  of  old  and  indigent  to  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  to  tiie  proprietor 
persons  1,861,  poor  houses  7,178.  The  number  of  the  soil,  while  in  Croatia  there  prevails  a  sort 
of  foundlings'  provided  for  by  the  government  of  communism,  a  number  of  fkmihes  cultivating 
exceeds  20,000:  The  hospitals  of  V  ienna,  es-  a  common  estate  and  dividing  the  profits.  In 
tablished  by  Joseph  n.,  are  of  the  size  of  a  small  the  mountainous  r^ons  the  &rms  are  for  the 
city,  and  perhaps  the  best  regulated  in  the  mostpart  small  but  well  cultivated,  while  Hun- 
world.  There  are  besides  27  hospitals  connect-  gary  boasts  of  jrigantic  estates  comprising  many 
ed  with  the  conventa  where  over  20,000  persons  square  miles.  Taking  into  account  these  general 
are  relieved  annually,  without  distinction  of  characteristics,  the  Austrian  empire  may,  as  re- 
ereed  or  nationality.  Vaccination  is  enjoined  gards  its  agriculture,  be  divided  into  4  seo- 
by  the  government  Every  provincial  capital  tions:  1,  the  Alpine  countries:  Austria  proper, 
has  an  imperial  loan  office  for  the  poor,  the  8altEbnig,T^ol,  Oarniola,  Oarinthia  and  Styria ; 
profits  of  which  are  made  over  to  the  treasury  2.  the  eastern  provinces :  Hungary,  Croatia, 
of  the  almshouse  department — ^The  total  value  Slavonia,  the  Military  frontier,  and  Transylva- 
of  the  mineral  produce  of  Austria  in  1861,  was  nia;  8,  the  northern  provinces:  McN^via,  Bo* 
set  down  at  119,664,781  florins  (the  florin  is  hemia,  Galioia,  Bukovina :  ^  the  sontiiem 
equal  to  49  cents).  Of  this  sum,  nearly  one-  provinces:  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  Dalmatia. 
half  (63,194^942)  was  the  value  of  the  salt  pro-  In  the  Alpine  countries^  the  area  of  the  produc- 
duced,  40,000,000  that  of  stones,  day,  meer-  tive  soil  is  24,446,000  acres,  of  which  16,818,000 
echaums,  &c..  and  26,469.889  that  of  metals,  are  woodland  and  pasture,  while  onlv  8,628,000 
The  annud  yield  of  the  gold  mines  is  estimated  remain  for  agriculture  and  meadow  land.  The 
at  60,000  oz.  (Transylvania  alone  yielding  from  denaty  of  the  population  oompels  the  ISarmer  to 
24,00ato  80,000  oz.),  that  of  the  silver  mines  tall  even  the  steepest  hill  siaes.  The  narrow 
at  1,800,000  oz.,  of  copper  at  4^000  tons,  of  plains  yield  potatoes,  barley  for  brewing,  and 
lead  more  than  6,000  tons.  The  total  quantity  fodder ;  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  mountains 
of  salt  produced  in  1850  was  6,000,406  cwt.,  the  grape  vine  is  cultivated  extensively.  The 
of  which  8,224,766  cwt  was  rock  salt,  2,840,874  production  of  bread  stufib  in  these  countries  ia 
cwt.  spring  salt  and  484,776  cwt  sea  salt  The  not  ^ual  to  the  consumption.  The  agricultural 
most  remamtble  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  eondition  of  those  portions  of  the  eastern  prov- 
production  of  iron  and  coal.  ■  The  latest  statia-  inces  covered  by  the  Oaipathian  mountains  is 
tics,  published  in  1867,  show  the  following  re-,  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  Alpine,  countries.  -But 
suit:  the  scanty  proceeds  of  tiiese'  territories  are 
Aasttfft  prodneed      Bsw  or  Pig  Iron.      Ctetlron.  ki^gely  made  up  l^  the -Surplus  of  the  level 

1898         .  aWsoB  **        SSood  **  extraordinary  fertility,  especiUly  m  the  nver 

1854.':: 4»i«i;»5  -         08M«  "  bottoms.    Of  an  aggregate  of  67,686,000  acres 

Still  the  product  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  demand,  of  productive  soil,  less  than  81,686,000  is  cover- 

although  the  time  seems  to  be  near  at  hand  ed  by  forests,  and  21,600,000  by  pasture;  the 

when  Austria  wUlba  entirely  independent  of  remaming.  86,960,000  aores  are  cultivsted^  but 
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•  kfge  pnyottion  of  the  partiu  u  had  k  6Ptird|y  arable  md  m— do  w  Lad,    Die  ^ggngite  Talne 

capeble  of  eoltiyatum,  aiid  would  be  pot  under  of  the  agriciiltiiral  prodoeeof  Anstria  was  egd- 

ploo^  bat  for  want  of  labor.    ETennow  these  mated,  in  1857,  hy  Herr  rosk  Kkjle,  aasutant 

ooimtries prodncenpward of  192,000,000 buheb  aecretai7ofstate, at 2,500,000,0000.  Thelai|^ 

of  bread  8taffi[,nean7  one-half  of  the  entire  pro-  prodoet  is  that  of  Lombard j,  vu;^  six  timea  that 

dnoe  of  the  empbe  (477,000,000  boflhels).    The  of  the  poorest  proTinoe,  Dafanataa.     Austria 

most  fertile  regions,  althoogh  thinlj  popnlat-  Pf^'P^f  mhemia,  MoraTia,  St jrria,  Tyrol,  and 

ed,  produce  a  urge  smrplns  lor  exportation  to  Venice,  seT^aUy  prodooe  about  two-thirds  of 

the  Alpine  coontries.    The  eztensiTe  pastures  the  ralue  of  the  produce  d  Lombardj ;  Kleeia, 

are  used  for  cattle  raiung.    Drau^t  ciUtle  are  Croatia,  Satebmg,  Camiola,  Garinthia,  Hungaiy, 

exported  to  nearly  all  adjoining  regions;  beef  and  the  Militazy  frontier,  about  one-half ;  Istria, 


cattle  mostly  to  the  Alpine  provincea.  The  Galicia,  Thuisylvania,  and  Bukovina,  less  than 
wool  product  althon^  nimmwhed  somewhat  one-halt — ^The  government  of  Francis  Joseph 
by  tiie  recent  partition  of  the  common  m»-  has  diligently  enieavoved  to  promote  agricul- 
tures^ exceeded  260,000  cwt.  In  1851.  Hog  ture  and  cattle-breeding  by  agricuUoral  fairs, 
fattening  la^arried  on  upon  a  Yerj  large  exhibiti<Ni8  of  improred  agncultnral  im|^ 
The 


scale.  The  Hungarian  wine  and  tobacco  are  ments^  by  according  preminmB  for  improved 
noted  for  th«r  excellent  quality.  The  east-  stock,  by  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
em  provinoes  produce  about  500,000,000  gaDs.  agriculture^  and  other  measures^  In  this  re- 
wine  per  annum,  part  of  which  is  export-  spect^  inceasant  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ed  to  tne  other  provinces  and  to  foreign  coon-  American  improvements  of  agricultural  imjde- 
triea.  In  the  northern  provinces  but  few  plaoea  ments  and  machinery.  The  culture  of  some 
aro  edited  to  the  coltmre  of  the  gruie.  The  American  {dants  has  also  been  introduced, 
influence  at  the  northern  climate  ia  hero  felt  broom-corn  among  others. — The  number  oi 
everywhere.  Moravia,  belonging  to  the  badn  horses  In  Austria,  in  1861,  was  8,229,889,  ex- 
of  the  Danube,  has  some  laige  and  fertile  duave  of  75,000  cavalry  horses;  that  of  horned 
plains,  but  Bohemia  is  hilly  to  a  great  ei^ent^  catUe,  10^0,484;  of  sheep,  from26,000^  to 
Biksia  entirolv  so^  while  Oalida,  descending  m  80,000,000;  of  goi^  2,278,900;  of  swine,  7,401,- 
it  does  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  courses  of  800. — ^The  totfd  value  of  the  annual  produoe 
the  large  atreams,  shows  every  variety  of  for-  of  agriculturo  and  cattle-breeding  in  Austria 
mation.  Grain  and  potatoes  are  the  staple  pro-  ia  estimated  at  $1,600,000,000. — ^Austrian  man- 
duce  of  these  countries,  supplying  Ihe  domestic  uiactnres,  whose  existence  may  be  said  to 
demand.  Breweries,  distilleries,  and  beetsngsr  date  only  from  the  r^gn  of  Joseph  XL,  are 
factories,  are  numerous  in  these  provinces.  Tlie  now  striving  to  rival  those  of  every  other  fin- 
entire  number  of  beet  sugar  establishments,  in  ropean  nation,  En^^d  excepted.  The  num- 
1858,  was  128.  The  area  of  the  productive  ber  of  manufacturing  establishments,  excki- 
soil  is  87,888,000  acres,  of  which  upwud  of  sive  oi  the  small  trades,  has  been  set  down  at 
28,008,000  are  arable  or  meadow  hmds,  and  12,000,  which  is  probablv  too  hi^;  the  number 
14,880,000  forests  and  pasture.  In  the  Italian  of  hands  employed  by  them  at  2.500,000;  the 
provinces  higher  temperature  calls  forth  a  rich  value  of  their  annual  produce  at  $600,000,000. 
vegetation,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  Of  this  sum,  $27,000,000  is  the  estimated  value 
carried  on  so  carefully  that  the  phdns  m)ear  of  the  iron  ware,  $27,600,000  that  of  chemical 
like  vast  gardens.  The  productive  soil  of  these  peparationa,  $9,000,000  that  of  glass  ware  and 
provinces  is  nearly  12,942,000  acres,  of  whidi  looking  glasses  (equal  in  quality  to  the  French), 
but  2,157,000  acres  are  covered  by  forests,  and  $1,000,000  thatof  pianos.  Hemp  and  flax,  worth 
8,451,200  acres  are  pasture.  In  the  hill  country  in  a  raw  state  about  $26,000,000,  aro  manu&o- 
Indian  com  is  the  staple  product,  mulberry  trees  tured  into  goods  worth  $65,000,000.  The  vslue 
are  planted  in  the  flelds,  and  grape  vines  climb  of  the  wooUen  fabrics  is  upward  of  $60,000,000 
from  tree  to  tree.  On  tiie  plains  a  complete  (broaddotii  $22,000,000).  The  mlk  manufacture 
system  of  irrigation  has  been  in  use  for  centn-  produces  about  $80,000,000  per  annum.  The 
nes.  Thus,  in  Lombardy  alone^  1,049,740  acres  number  of  cotton  nulls  in  Austria  in  1850  was 
are  irriffated  by  51  main  channds.  Meadows  208^  employing  29.158  persons;  the  total  num- 
irrigated  this  way  (some  7,000  acres)  are  cut  5  ber  of  persons  employed  in  cotton  factories,  dye- 
tunes  a  year,  and  some  in  the  envinxis  of  Mi-  ing,  anid  printing  establishnents,  near  400,000 ; 
Ian  nine  times  a  year.  The  dairy  produce  of  the  total  value  of  cotton  goods  produced,  $40,- 
Milan  and  Venice  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  in  000,000.  Of  tins  sum  $10,000,000  ought  to  be  de- 

ntity  nearly  one-half  of  the  aggregate  pro-  ducted,  bdng  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  and 

of  Austria.    Thus,  they  produce  980,000  yam  imported  from  England.    The  quantity  of 

cwt.  of  cheese,  while  the  aggregate  of  Austria  cotton  manufactured  in  Austria  was,  in  1850, 5 

is  but  2.000,000  cwt    The  quantity  of  wine  times  as  hffge  as  in  1881.    The  manufacture  of 

produoea  per  annum  is  about  120,000,000  galls.,  tobacco  is  monopolized  by  the  government  (the 

that  of  raw  silk,  447,000  cwt,  while  all  other  monopoly  having  been  extended  over  Hungary, 

provinces  produce  only  44,000  cwt  Altogether,  whidi  formerly  was  excepted  from  it,  in  1850). 

the  area  <^  the  productive  soil  of  the  whole  It  yidds  a  net  profit  per  annum  of  at  least  $10,- 

empire  is  142,862,000  acres,  of  whidi  67,442,-  000,000.    Friction  matches  are  manufactured 

200  is  woodknd  and  pastoo^  and  74,919,800  in  82  establishments^  employing  over  8,000  per- 
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Bons,  and  prodacing  (in  1849)  over  60,000  owt,  about  600  miles.  The  most  important  for  oom- 
of  wMch  one-fifth  is  exported,  mainly  to  South  merce  is  the  emperor  Francis's  canal,  oonnect- 
America.  The  most  numerous  and  eztensive  in-  ing  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  saving  a  circuit 
dustrial  establishments  are  in  Austria  proper  of  220  miles.  Among  tiie  numerous  oauals  of 
(Vienna).  Bohemia,  and  Lombardy.  the  least  Lombardj  and  Venice  the  Naviglio  Qrande,  37 
and  smallest  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  MilitaxT  fron-  miles  long,  from  Tidno  to  llllan,  and  the  Na* 
tier.  There  are  4  principal  centres  of  industry :  vigUo  della  Martisana,  28  miles  long,  uniting  Mi- 
Vienna,  for  the  manufactory  of  all  objects  of  Ian  to  the  lake  of  Oomo,  deserve  to  be  mention- 
luxury  and  musical  instruments;  Mihui  and  ed. — Every'effort  is  being  made  to  put  the  corn- 
Venice,  for  talk  goods ;  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  meroe  of  Austria  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
Bohemia,  for  linen  and  woollen  textile  fiEibrics  that  of  other  cozitinental  nations.  On  July  1, 
and  glassware;  Styria  and  Oarinl^ia,  for  iron  1861,  the  customs  line  between  Austria  proper 
goods  and  hardware.  The  government  endeav-  and  Hungary  was  abolished ;  on  Feb.  1, 1862,  a 
ors  to  promote  the  growth  of  Austrian  industry  new  tarinwas  published,  by  which  the  protective 
by  establishing  schools  of  mechanical  arts,  trade-  system  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  previous 
unions,  industrial  exhibitions,  &o,  la  order  to  prohibition,  which  was  now  limited  to  8  articles 
encourage  inventors  the  patent  laws  were  en-  of  government  monopoly,  vi2.,  salt,  gunpowder, 
tirely  remodelled  in  1862,  and  in  1866  the  and  tobacco.  In  1863  tiie  river  duties  on  the 
draft  of  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  median-  Elbe,  Po,  and  Danube,  were  abolished.  A  postal 
ical  trades  was  published,  which,  it  appears^  was  union  having  been  concluded  with  most  of  the 
considered  altogether  too  libersl  by  tne  trades-  German  states  in  1860,  was  followed  (in  1868) 
men  themselves. — ^The  commerce  of  Austria  has,  by  a  conmierdal  treaty  between  Austria  and 
since  1816,  gradually  grown  into  importance,  the  German  ZoUverein.  On  Aug.  9, 1862,  per^ 
although  crippled  until  1860  by  a  prohibitory  feet  commerdal  reciprocity  was  established  be- 
tarif^  and  by  the  political  organization  of  the  tween  Austria,  Modena,  and  Parma.  Oommer- 
empire,  being  at  that  time  merely  a  dynastic  cial  treaties  have  also  been  oonduded  by  Aus* 
union  of  different  states,  and  rendering  the  pro-  tria  with  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Russia,  Na- 
vindal  boundary  lines  so  many  barriers  against  pies,  Tuscany,  OhilL  Sardinia,  Turkey,  and  Per- 
intemal  intercourse.  At  an  early  peri(^  the  sia. — ^Among  the  large  moneyed  institutions 
Austrian  government  took  care  to  spread  a  per-  the  Kationd  bank  of  Vienna  maintains  the 
feet  network  of  excellent  commerdal  roi^  over  highest  rank,  although  its  importance  is  much 
the  whole  empire.  The  hi^h-roads  of  Austria,  more  due  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
in  1866,  had  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  financial  administration  of  the  empire  than  to 
20,000  miles.  The  new  roads  over  the  Alps,  its  conunerdal  transactions.  A  most  powerful 
the  Stilfser  Joch,  the  SpltligeiL  the  Semmering,  institution  is  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  at  Trieste,  a 
and  others,  are  justly  countea  among  the  most  Joint-stock  oompanv  established  by  Von  Bmck 
remarkable  works  of  modern  times.  The  first  m  1888,  and  unrivalled  in  the  variety  of  its  en- 
railroad  in  Germany  was  built  on  Austrian  ter-  terprises.  It  is  divided  into  8  sections :  one  de- 
ritory,  connecting  Budweis  and  Dntz  (1882).  voted  to  the  insurance  business  and  the  coUec- 
The  emperor  Ferdinand's  Northern  B.  B.  (from  tion  of  important  statistics  for  the  maritime 
Vienna  to  Oderberg)  was  soon  foUowed  by  the  trade,  the  second  (established  in  1887)  to  ocean- 
Southern  B.  B.  (from  Vienna,  viathe  Semmer-  steamship  navigation,  the  third  (established  in 
ing  mountain,  to  Trieste),  the  Northern  B.  B.  1849)  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  art 
(flrom  Olmutz  to  Prague),  the  Hungarian  Oen-  This  company  has  gradually  been  develoijed  into 
tral  B.  B.  (firom  Mardbegg  to  Pesti^  and  from  ngantio  proportions,  almost  monopolizinff  the 
Szolnok  to  Debreczin  and  Arad),  the  North-  Levant  trade  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Med- 
eastem  B.  B.  (f^om  Cracow  to  Lemberg),  the  iterranean.  It  has  established  regular  steamship 
Ferdinand^s  B.  B.  (fW>m  Venice  to  Milan),  the  Mnes  between  Trieste  and  almost  every  port  on 
Milan  and  Como  B.  B.  Within  the  last  8  years  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Black  seas.  The 
companies  have  been  incorporated  for  the  con-  number  of  its  steamships  in  1868  was  66,  but 
struction  of  railroads  from  V  ienna  to  lintz  and  can  now  scarcely  fall  diort  of  70.  Another 
Passau,  connecting  with  the  Bavarian  railroad  great  institution  is  the  Danube  steam  navi^ 
system ;  from  the  Saxon  frontier  to  Brtlnn  and  tion  co.,  founded  in  1836,  which  in  1867  main- 
Olmutz ;  from  Presburg,  ma  Szolnok,  to  Szege-  tained  102  steamboats,  worth  $6,000,000,  be- 
din ;  firom  Oranizza  to  the  Danube ;  from  Sze-  mde  880  freight  boats.  The  first  river  steam- 
gedin  to  Temesvar;  from  Baab,  tia  Stuhlweia-  boat  in  Europe  built  on  the  American  pattern 
eenburg.  to  POnfkirchen,  Essegg.  and  Semlin;  was  built  for  this  company  in  1864.  Early 
from  Ofen  to  Eanischa  and  FQnf kirchen ;  from  in  1866  the  CrtditrAmtali^  at  Vienna,  an  iini- 
Vienna,  tia  Oedenburg,  to  Fanf  kirchen ;  from  tation  of  the  Pads  SocUU  de  Credit  Mobili&r^ 
Pra^e,  via  Ejirlsbad,  to  Eger ;  from  Budweis  went  into  operation,  the  subscription  to  its 
to  ^^r.  Telegraph  lines  have  been  construct-  stock  having  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
ed  in  all  directions.  On  Jan.  1,  1867,  there  640,000,000  florins,  or  upward  of  $800,000,000, 
were  in  Austria  6,186  miles  of  electro-magnetic  but  the  strong  impulse  given  by  this  institution 
telegraph,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  wires  to  speculation  ana  stock-jobbing  has  already,  at 
of  7,297  miles.  Of  canals  there  are  alto-  the  oeginning  of  the  year  1867,  led  to  a  violent 
gether  86  in  Austria,  whose  aggregate  length  is  finanoUd  revulsion.    The  total  value  of  the  com- 
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meroial  moremeiit  of  Austria  in  1866  ind  1807  1  Vieiiiia  sq.  foot=:1.0T5688  Americiii  sq.  foot 

18  shown  in  the  following  table,  pabli«hed  in  One  ell=2.465  American  f^t^  or  0.85217  yd. 

Febmary,  1808 :  issi  1857  The  Yenetianfoot^l.liOS  American  foot    One 

T«,v*#.  «»!tti1kM  Mi'^S£^  An8trianpost-mile=4,000ldafteror5M:,000feet, 

bS22^ «m'S,1S  m^m  ?3^  to  4.71422  miles  in  the  United  Statesi 

OuBtomt  ftom  Import 2o,«M.i»    u^mjiT  The    Venetian    miglio=6,000    feet=1.08037 

Custotnafromsxporta. 6S8,0M       4S4.T1T  American  mile.    Landmea8are:lTiennai«5A 

Showing  a  decrease  of  imports  in  1857,  against  =1,600  sq.  klafter= 1.42238  American  acre ; 

1856,  of  7,408,880  florins,  and  a  decrease  of  ex*  the  Venetian  miglii0o= 0.74702  acre.    Grain 

ports  of  20,417,491  florins.    The  valne  of  the  measure:  1  fnetgm=^l(i  maassel  or  256  beeher 

oontraband  trade  is  rooghly  estimated  at  40,-  (caps).  One  metzen= 1.745405  busheL   Dqnid 

000.000  florms.    In  1850  the  trade  of  Austria  measure:  lmaa«(raeasare) =4 seidel=:0.878859 

witn  the  German  states  represented  a  value  of  gallon ;  1  eimer=40  maass;  1  wine«eimer=14- 

84,107,000  florins.    The  entire  revenue  fix>m  9546  galls. ;  1  beer-euner =431  maiass.    TheVe- 

the  customs  was,  in  1852, 22.904,000 florins;  the  netian«£<ya=2.8644 galls.    Weight:  1  pounds 

revenueforthree-ouartersof  1856(Jan.l toSept.  82  loth ;  1  centner  (cwt)=:100 pounds=12S.46 

80),  16, 1 82,018.  Altogether  the  rorenue  from  ous-  pounds  avoirdupois  or  150.04  pounds  troy  weight 

toms  is  less  than  <me-tenth  of  the  entire  revenue,  va.  the  United  States.    Silver  weight :  1  pound 

-—The  increase  of  the  shipping  <^  Austria  within  =2  marks ;  1  mark=48dl.019  troy  gr^ns ;  100 

15  years  is  shown  by  the  following  table:  Vienna  marks=75.191   pounds  tro^  weight. 

v«Mh.    Turn.  Mm.  ^^^  Weight :  The  ducat  as  weight  is  equ^  to 

AnitrUbadin  1841    ft^74  91^008  60 grains;  1  Vienna  mark  gold=80.4  ducats. 

:  ::  -  lis  Ji?S  18:2?  ""^y^  Jl-SS  ^/f**?^**'  '^tw^  ^  p?""^=i*.»*:?°«^ " 

M     u  u  26U    9,%»  84S,<M  96  drachms,  or  288  scruples,  or  5,760  gnuns; 

"  •'Dm.  1886  i(\ow  88O,4«0  ••  8^809  apothec  pound=}  pound  commercial  weight OT 
Of  these  657,  oanving  288,978  tons,  were  ocean  24  loth.  One  Austrian  apothea  pouna==l.- 
vesBels;  68,  oarrymff  89,088  tons,  and  18,240  12531  pounds  troy  weight.— The  Austrian  men- 
horse-power,  steamwips;  499  laige  coast  ves*  archy  is  an  empire  hereditary  in  the  Hapsburg- 
sels.  ilie  increase  of  ocean  vessels  from  Dec.  Lorraine  dynasty.  The  ^^  principles  to  constitute 
1855  to  Dea  1856  was  23 ;  that  of  steami^ps  the  basis  of  the  organic  institutions  d  the 
10.  In  1856  the  maritime  conuneroe  of  Trieste  crown-lands,^'  promulgated  Dec  81, 1851,  may 
amounted  to  230,000,000  florins,  viz. :  imports,  be  considered  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
121.000,000,  exports  109,000,000.  Trieste  is  According  to  them  the  Austrian  empire  is  an 
by  mr  the  most  important  seaport  of  Austria,  indivisible  unit  The  ministers  of  tne  crown 
and^bende  Marseilles,  perhaps  the  only  one  on  are  responsible  only  to  the  emperor.  Oommit- 
tfae  iluropean  continent  which  has  advanced  at  tees,  or  boards,  composed  of  representatives  of 
a  very  remarkable  rate.  The  time  seems  not  the  nereditary  nobUity,  freeholders,  and  trades- 
to  be  distant  when  Trieste,  as  the  commercial  men,  shall  be  constituted  in  every  province,  but 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  will  vie  in  splen-  their  privileges  are  limited  to  giving  advice  to 
djor  and  greatness  with  Venice  of  old.  Venice  the  governors.  All  subjects  are  equal  in  the 
kseU^  wUch  had  become  quite  decrepid  as  a  eyes  of  the  law.  All  remnants  of  feudal  rights, 
eommerdal  dty,  has  agiun  revived  somewhat  vassalage,  ser&ge,  soca^^e,  &g.,  are  abolished 
iinoe  1880,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  port^  forever.  To  every  religious  denomination  reo- 
but  her  trade  and  shipping  are  not  more  than  ognized  by  law  free  reli^ous  exercise  and  self- 
about  one-fourth  of  those  of  her  more  lucky  ri-  flovemment  are  guaranteed.  These  principles 
vaL  The  port  of  Hume  is  the  main  outlet  of  nave,  as  yet,  been  carried  out  only  partiaDy,  es- 
the  Hungarian  trade ;  that  trade  also  resorts  to  peciaily  in  respect' to  the  provincial  cbinmitte^ 
Bucoari,  Buocarizza,  Portone,  and  Martinschizza,  designed  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  XK)puIar  rep- 
amployiuff  altogether  some  2,000  coasting  resentation.  A  ^neral  law  for  the  regtdaticm 
vessels.— -The  unit  of  the  Austrian  currency  is  of  the  self-administration  of  city  and,  town  cor; 
the  gulden,  or  florin,  ali  60  kreutzers  at  4  pence  iK)rations,  promised  repeatedly  since  1851,  was 
each.  One  gulden  equial  to  49  cents.  Li  the  only  in  course  of  preparation  m  1857.  '  The  ad- 
Italian  provinces  a  coordinate  unit  of  currency  ministration  of  the  military  department  having, 
iathe /4r<x=} guldens:  1 61  cts.  Silver  coius are:  in  1858,  been  transferred  to  a  separate  board, 
the  specie  douar=2  fl.,  tne  gulden,  the  zwan-  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  emperor 
nger  (20  kreutzersl  and  quarter  specie-dollars  (MilUdr  Ob€rcammando\  the  ministry  is  now 
or  half-gulden  (80  kreutzers).  In  consequence  composed  of  6  departments  only, viz. :  1,  imperial 
of  the  currency  convention  between  Austria  household  and  foreign  affairs;  2,  interior;  8, 
and  the  other  German  states  (1857)  Austria  public  worship  and  education ;  4^  finances ;  5l 
coins  also  convention-dollars  at  11  fl.,  equal  in  justice ;  6,  industry,  commerce,  and  internal 
value  to  the  German  thaJer.  Gold  coins  are  improvements.  The  council  of  state,  or  Eei^s- 
the  ducat=4J  fl.,  sovereign  d*or=6{fl.,  double  rath^  composed  of  12  members,  is  a  body  coor; 
sovereign  d'or=131  fl.,  Venetian  sequins,  at  4  dinate  to  the  ministry,  and  communicating  im- 
fl.  82  kreutzers.  The  long  measures  are  1  klaf-  mediately  with  the  emperor :  they  are  the  per- 
ter=:6  feet,  1  foot=12  inches.  The  Vienna  sonal  advisers  of  tiie  monarcn.  The  provinces^ 
foot  is  equal  to  1.08718  foot  in  the  United  States^  or  crown-lands,  are  governed  by'govemors,  StaU- 
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haUer^  or  provmoial  preside&ts  (Zon^Mprefoi-  The  income  of  1656  was  miide  np  by  91181,- 
denten).  They  are  divided  into  ciroles(ooiiiitie8),  :812fl.  from  direot  taxation  (agidkist  87,966,257  in 
.districts,  and  townships.  Municipal  offitera  are  1865),  148,885,469  from  iumreot  taxation,  t)n»* 
elected  by  citizens  possessing  a  oertaifi  amount  toms,  dsc,  (against  139,190,769  in  1855),  9,506,- 
.of  property  and  paying  a  ceitain  amount  of  tax-  .159  revenne  from  goTemment  property,  10,088,* 
es;  in  sooie  instances  they  are  appointed  by  692sarplusof  the  sinldngfanel,  7,896,674  from 
government.  The  administration  of  justice  waa  divers  sonroes.  Of  the  ezpenses  84  per  ot.  (109,- 
oompletely  reorganiced-in  1851..  All  privileged  696,558)"was  for  the  arftiy  and  navy,  27  per  ot. 
Jurisdiction  has  been  entirely  abolished.  There  (88,082,650)  for  payments  on  behalf  of  the  pub- 
jure  8  degrees .  of  jurisdiction.  The  district  uc  debt,  9  per  ct.  (28|197.555)  for  the  deparb- 
oourts  ajid  ^•district  collegiate  courts  have  orifp-  ment  of  finances,  as  mncn  (28,886,757)  fof  th6 
inal  jurisdiction  in  dvil  suits  up  to  a  oertam  department  of  tne  interior,  Idss  than  5  per  ct. 
.value,  and  in  petty  criminal  oasea^  and  the  conn-  (15,425,421)  for  the  department  of  justice,  8| 
ty  courts  (LanAigerichU)  have  original  juris-  per  ot.  (10,897,169)  for  the  polite  department, 
diction  in  all  other  .civil  cases  and  in  all  crimi*  2  per  cL  (6,420,628)  for  the  imperial  court 
nal  casecj^  vhkh,  under  the  law  of  1848,  were  The  deficiencies  have  been  covered  by  new 
to  b^  tried  by  juries ;  they  have  also  appellate  loans,  by  the  income  'from  the  comtnutaiion  of 
Jurisdiction  in  cases  to  be  tried  by  the  oistriot  ground-rent,  and  by  the  sale,  for  a  term  of  90 
courts.  The  provindal  courts  {Oherldndedgs-  yean,  oammenoiiig  fh)m  Jan:  1-,  1855,  of  eeVer- 
riehU)^  of  which  there  are  19,  are  the  courts  of  al  goveniment  railroads  (1,  from  Bodenbach  to 
last  resort  for  oaaes  tried  by  the  district  oourts^  BrSnn  and  Ohnnta ;  -2,  the  South-eastern  B.  R.^ 
and  of  second  resort  for  civil  cases  tried  bv  the  firom  Marchegg  to*  Bzolnok  and  Sze^edin ;  8, 
pounty  -courts.  The  highest  tribunal  of  the  from  lissawa  to  Oranizza  and  *Basiach)  and 
monarchy  is  l^e  court  of  appeals  ( Obent&r  Garner  several  mines,  the  fbrmer  bringing  65,450,000 
tiwMki>f\  at  Vienna.  Bendetiiese  courts  there  fl.,  the  ktter  11,550,000.  Thd  fhnded  debt  of 
are  so-called  Gawui^efrvihU^  snch  as  boards  of  Austria,  in  1848,  amotmted  to  881,706^654  fl., 
Ixade  having  fecial  jurisdicld^on  in  certain  com-  and,  on  Jan  81,  1850,  to  1,028,200,000.  Sinco 
mercial  matters,  courts  ooncemii^  questions  of  that  time  the  'following  new  loans  have  been 
exchange(Tr«;AM^tfrM^te),  courts  of  admiralty,  made:  Sept  1851,  85,569,800  fl.;  May,  1852, 
and  courts  of  miners'  law.  A  limited  publici^  85,000,000  fi. ;  Sept  1852, 80,000,000  fi. ;  March, 
18  given  to  the  proceedmgs  of  the  provincial  1854,  50,000,000  fl: ;  Nov.  •  1854,  850,000,000 
eourtB.  The  civil  law  is  administered  accord-  or  400,000,000.  The  last  mentioned  is  a 
ing  to  the  code  of  1811.  The  criminal  code  of  great  iiational  subscr^tion  loan,  which  was 
1^)4  was  jamended  in  1852. — ^The  finances  have  to  be  considered  as  a  voluntaiy  matter,  in 
atalltimes.been  the  sore  point  of  the  Austrian  imitation  of  the  French  subscription  loans, 
adminiBtration.  Having  been  utterly  prostrated  but  it  was,  in  many  instances,  simply  a  compul- 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  their  condition  was  sory  loan.  The  amount  realized  in  this  way 
alowly  improving  when  the  revolutionary  tor-  cannot  be  stated  exactly,  muiy  subscribers,  es- 
nado  of  1848,  and  the  consequent  wars  in  Italy  peciiJly4n  the  Italian  provinces,-  having  failed 
and  Hungary,  again  brought  Austria  near  the  to  pay  tlieir  qtfota.  Altogether  thb  fbnded  debt 
▼eige  of  banlcmpU^.  The  government  paper  6f  Austria  has  doubled  within 'T  years,  being  1,* 
currency  fell  some  20  per  ot  below  par.  iStiD,  828,769,800'  fl.,  if  the  sam  raised  by  th6  sub* 
the  prospects  began  to  brighten,  when  the  ori«  acripti6n  loan  of  1854  has  not  ezoeedeid  850,000,- 
entai  war  and  the  position  of  arm^  neutrality  000,  the  minhnum  which  was  to  be  realized  by 
maintained  1^  Austria  once  more  destroyed  any  means.  In  1858  a  new  lottery-loan  of  40,t)00,- 
every.  hope  of  bringing  the  income  and  the  ez<*  000  was  oonteimplated.  If  this  should  be  effect^ 
penmture  to  .balance  eadi  otiber.  The  income  ed  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  empire  would 
has  been  steadily  iocreasUig,  it  is  true,  but  so  be  47  fl.  for  every  inhabitant  Nowtheindebt^ 
has  the  expenditure.  By  keeping  a  separate  ao-  ednees  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  re-^ 
oount  of  the  ^*  extraordinary .  expenditure"  duced  to  the  5  per  ct  rate,  is  equal  to  200  fi; 
(which '  has  diminished  since  the  conclusion  of  for  every  inhabitant ;  that  of  Great  Britain  180 ; 
the  peace,  although  still  but  little  less  than  the  of  France,  90 ;  of  Belgium,  60 ;  but  then  the  tax- 
ordinary  expenditure),  the  Austrian  government  able  capadty  of  Austria  is  so  much  inferior  to 
organs  manage  to  cipner  out  an  iAiprovement  of  that  of  these  Idngdoms  that  her  indebtedness  is,- 
the  financial  condition,  but  this  is,  of  bourse,  an  comparativeiv,  a  heavier  burden.  In  1852  gov- 
illusion.  The  ordinary  income  and  expenditure  emment  took  tiie  property  of  minor  orphans 
are  shown  at  a  glance  on  the  following  table:  mider  its  charge,*  a  measure  which  has  luways 

inoome.    Expenditaw.    Defldencr.  *  ^*«^  considered  as  a  concealed  loan.    The  total 

yioriaa.         Fkiriiit.          Fiorini.        •  amouut  of  this  propcrty  has  been  estimated  at 

JffI l!H?J]Si    ?S'1S^     frt&S?  950,000,000  fl.— The  army  of  Austria  is,  accord- 

1848 121,819,«15     180,879,486       W»86T,8T1  i^^'^^  li,^   ..^^•«<»«5»;««  «/>f   «^   V/%v    1    1QA0 

1849 i44;oi8;788    ^466!o4S '  146,454;mo  lug  to  the  reorganizmg  act  of  Nov.  1, 184», 

1890 I9i,s9«,467    988,4B6/M0     7T,iffi,«08  divided  into  4  departments  (Obereommdndo). 

1851 288,08,088     878.480,470       66,16^88  AftmT^ridnff  1 A  ftrmv  nnrm.  hAA^t^A  the  Oroatijm- 

1888 28«,86B,108    279,8i8;48»     5,447,881  oompnsmg  14  army  corps,  008100  me  ^roanan 

1868.... -«.... 887,isfi,998    898,960,088     06,888»68S      •  Slavonian  and  the  Dalmatian  civil  andmilita- 

.  .JS::::::;::^*fl*S«    mimi     mia^-     •  brigades,  10divisloiw,186  battenes, -with  1,140 
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pieces  of  ordnanoe;  numbers  tn  peaoe,  ^0,000^  bj  the  ICBsyan  in  900,  it  whs  nltiinately  rean- 
in  war,  680,000  men.  The  snl^-ctiYuionji  are :  nezed  to  Germany  bj  Otho  I.  in  965.  In  983 
1.  In&ntrj:  62  re^ments  of  the  line,  14  regi-  Leopold  von  Babenberg  was  appointed  mar- 
ments  of  frontier  men,  1  regiment  of  TttoI  grave  of  Austria.  Wa  dynasty  r^nained  in 
riflemen,  25  battalions  of  riflemen*  2.  Cayalry :  posseacdon  for  268  years,  adding  largely  to  its 
8  regiments  of  cnirassiers,  7  regiments  of  dra-  territory  by  the  annexation  of  8tyria  and  Car- 
goons,  11  regiments  of  nhlans,  12  regiments  of  niola,  by  oonqnests  from  the  Slavio  tribes  and 
hnasars.  8.  ArtiUery:  12  regiments  of  fleld  by  inheritance.  Under  the  reign  of  Heniy 
artillery,  1  regiment  of  coast  artillery,  1  regi-  Jasomirsott^  Anstria  was  erected  ioto  a  heredi- 
ment  of  rocket  mortars.  4.  Two  regiments  tary  dndiy.  Frederic^  the  last  of  the  Baben- 
of  engineers  and  one  corps  of  pioneers.  5.  bei^  dynasfy,  already  contemplated  the  ereo- 
Three  battalions  for  field-hospital  seryioe,  one  tion  of  Anstria  into  a  soyereign  kingdom, 
corps  of  messengers,  the  dragoons  and  infantry  when,  by  his  sadden  death  in  battle  against  the 
of  the  8ta£  6.  Six  regiments  of  gens  d'armes,  Magyars^  his  line  became  extinct  (1246).  The 
4  garrison  battalions,  and  2  Bnkoyina  frontier  C^erman  emperor,  FVederic  11.,  immediately 
battalions.  Among  the  fortresses  of  Austria,  daimed  Austria  as  a  yacant  flef  of  the  imperiid 
Gomom  in  Hnngary,  Olmntz  in  Morayia,  crown.  But  neither  he  nor  his  son,  Conrad  IV., 
Peterwardein  in  the  Serbian  military  frontier,  sncoeeded  in  establishing  their  an&ority,  and  in 
Mantua,  Venice,  and  Verona  in  Italy,  are  the  1251  the  Austrian  States  elected  Ottocar,  sec- 
strongest  Since  1855,  great  efforts  haye  been  ond  son  of  the  Bohemian  king,  WenceslauB, 
made  to  render  Cracow  an  important  point  of  duke  of  Austria  and  Styria.  Haying  reused  to 
defence  against  Russia)  the  strongest  fortress  of  acknowledge  Rudolph  of  Hapebnig  as  G^nnan 
the  empire. — ^The  Austrian  nayy,  according  to  emperor,  Ottocar  was  defeated  by  him  (1276), 
the  Anntiario  Maritimo  of  1857,  consists  of  ana  compelled  to  relinquish  aU  his  possessions 
11  paddle-wheel  steamships,  5  screw  steam-  to  the  yictor.  i)etermmed  to  reconquer  them, 
ships,  5  frigates,  5  conrettes,  7  brigs,  5  goelettes,  he  again  waged  war  against  the  emperor,  but 
2  prames,  1  bombarde,  84  peniches^  18  gun-  was  oyerpowered,  and  slain  on  the  bSsittle-field 
boats.  5  schooners,  9  trabades ;  altogether  107  (Aug.  26,  1278).  From  that  time  up  to  the 
yessels,  carrying  about  850  guns.  In  1857,  two  present  day  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg  has  ruled 
screw  steamships  of  the  line,  and  anoUier  in  Austria.  Budolph^s  son  and  snecesaor,  Al- 
ship  of  the  line,  eadi  carrying  90  suns,  bert,  obtained,  in  1801,  the  Swabianmargrayiate. 
were  in  course  of  construction.  Seside  l^ese.  At  his  death  (1808)  Austria  had  already  an  area 
there  is  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  plying  upon  of  26,534  square  miles.  His  6  sons  haying 
the  Danube,  and  anouier  on  Garda  Lake,  diyided  the  Austrian  possessions,  they  were 
The  supreme  command  of  the  nayy  is  tmited  agiun  by  Albert  H.  (1835^.  Another 
seated  at  Trieste,  where  there  is  also  a  nayal  diyision  took  place  among  the  heirs  of  Albert 
academy.  The  na^  yards  are  at  Trieste,  Ven-  IL,  when  Albert  IE.  got  Austria  proper,  Leo- 
ice,  and  Pola.  The  corps  of  nayal  officers  pold  aU  the  rest.  Leopold  was  slain  in  batde 
consists  of  2  yice-admirals  (the  -  archduke  against  the  Swiss,  near  Sempach  (1886),  but  his 
Max  and  Baron  Bqjacoyioh),  8  rear-admirals,  7  descendants  remained  in  possession  cf  Styria, 
captiuns  of  ships  of  the  line,  7  conunanders  of  and  inherited  the  duchy  of  Austria  in  1467, 
frigates  and  coryettes,  81  Meutenants  of  ships  when  Albert's  line  beciune  extinct.  Frederic 
of  the  line,  25  lieutenants  of  frigates,  44  fiiiit  HL  of  Austria  haying  been  elected  German  em- 
ensigns,  47  second  ensigns,  and  116  midshipmen,  peror,  eleyated  Austria  to  the  rank  of*  an  arch- 
— ^We  now  come  to  the  purely  historical  portion  duchy.  His  son,  Maximilian  I.,  who  succeeded 
of  our  subject.  The  present  archduchy  of  him  in  1498,  obtained  the  l^etherlands  by 
Austria  haying  in  ancient  times  been  inhabited  marrying  the  neiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
by  the  Celtic  tribe  of  Taurisd,  afterward  No-  of  Burgundy,  also  Tyrol ;  and  by  marrying  his 
rid,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  son  Philip  to  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
14  before  Christ  During  the  first  centuries  of  Catholic,  brought  the  Hapsburg  family'upon  the 
the  Christian  era,  that  portion  of  Austria  north  throne  of  Spain.  Thus  Philip's  son,  Qutfles  L 
of  the  Danube  belonged  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  of  Spain,  became,  under  the  name  of  Charles  V., 
Marcomanni  and  Qnadi,  part  of  Lower  Austria,  German  emperor  (1519).  He,  in  1520  and 
and  S^ria,  including  the  municipium  of  Vindi-  1521,  ceded  the  Austrian  possessions  to  his 
bona  (Y ienna)  to  Pannonia,  the  rest  of  Lower  brother,  Ferdinand  I.  Ferdinand  obtained  the 
Austria  and  Styria,  also  Carinthia  and  part  of  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  by  marry- 
Camiola  to  Noricum,  Tyrol  to  BhsBtia.  These  ing  the  sister  of  £ng  Lewis  II.  Thus,  eleyated 
political  diyisions  disappeared  during  the  migra-  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  great  European  pow- 
tion  of  nations,  and  since  568  the  Enns  riyer  has  ers,  Austria  had  an  area  of  114,806  square 
constituted  the  boundary  between  the  Teutonic  miles.  But  the  possession  of  Hungary  was  not 
nation  of  the  Bi^uyarii  and  the  Ayari.  Charle-  undisputed.  JobnZapolya,  aided  by  the  Turlra, 
magne  annexed  the  country  of  the  Avari  to  the  tried  to  wrest  the  iron  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
German  empire  (791).  It  was  then  called  Ava-  from  Ferdinand,  and  in  1529  the  sultan  Sol^an 
ria,  or  Marcnia  Orientalis  (eastern  territory),  or  had  already  inyested  Vienna,  when  the  prudent 
Austria,  constituting,  since  848,  the  easternmost  generaJship  of  count  Salm  compelled  him  to  re- 
district  of  Germany.    Haying  been  conquered  tite.    By  a  treaty,  concluded  in  1587,  Zapolja 
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got  ooe-half  of  Hungary  and  the  tide  of  king,  onoe  more  waged  war  with  !Franoe  and  Spain, 
while  the  posBession  of  Transrlyania  was  goar*  Oharlea  lost  Naples,  Sicily,  and  a  portion  of  Mi- 
anteed  to  hia  descendants.  Even  after  Zapol-  Ian  (1785  and  1789) ;  while  a  few  years  later  the 
ya*8  death  Ferdinand  conld  reenter  into  pos-  peace  of  Belfrade  depriyed  him  of  nearly  all 
session  of  Lower  Hnngary  only  by  paying  an  the  frnits  of  Frinoe  Eogene^s  yictories  over  the 
annnal  tribute  of  80,000  dncats  to  tne  Turks.  Turks.  All  these  sacrifices  Charles  consehted 
In  1564  Austria  was  onoe  more  divided  among  to,  principally  from  a  desire  to  obtain  the  gene- 
Ferdinand^s  sons,  Maximilian  IE.  (German  em-  ral  recognition  of  the  so-called  ^'pragmatic 
peror,  1564-1576)  receiving  Upper  Austria,  sanction,"  by  which  his  daughter,  Mtuia  The- 
Hungary.  and  Bohemia;  Ferdinand,  Tyrol  and  resa,  was  declared  the  heiress  of  the  Austrian 
Lower  Austria ;  Oharles.  Styria,  Oarinthia,  monarchy.  Tet,  immediately  after  his  death, 
Oamiola,  and  Goerz.  Buaolph  IE.,  successor  to  her  right  of  succession  was  contested  by  most 
his  father  Maximilian  (1676-1612),  one  of  the  of  the  leading  powers^  England  excepted, 
feeblest  and  worst  emperors  Germany  ever  had,  Frederic  11.  of  Prussia  seized  Silesia,  the  elector 
was  compelled  to  oede  Bohemia  and  Austria  to  of  Bavaria  (Oharles  YII.^  assumed  the  title  of 
bis  brother  Mathias,  under  whose  reign  (1612-  archduke  of  Austria,  ana  was  elected  German 
1619)  the  famous  80  years'  war  originated,  by  emperor  (1742).  Nothing  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Bohemian  Protestants  to  ao-  the  Hungarians  saved  Mana  Theresa.  B^  the 
knowledge  the  Hi^burg  dynasty.  Ferdinand  peace  of  Breslau  (June  4,  1742)  she  resigned 
n.,  brother  of  Mathias  (1619-1687),  having  de-  ner  claims  to  Silesia ;  by  that  of  Aix-la-Oha- 
fesAed  the  rival  king  elected  by  the  Bohemians  pelle  (Oct.  18,  1748)  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
(1620),  led  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Piacenza,  Guastalla,  and  part  of  Milan.  In  the 
I^rotestants  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  expelled  meantime,  the  emperor  Charles  YIL  had  died 
them  by  thousands  from  lus  dominions,  and  an-  (1745),  and  Maria  Theresa^s  husband,  Francis 
nulled  all  ancient  privileges  of  the  states.  Bo-  L,  grand  duke  of  Tusoanv,  belonging  to  the  ducal 
hemia  was  entirely  devastated  by  this  monster,  fiamily  of  Lorraine,  had  been  elected  German 
and  has  never  recovered  from  the  calamity,  emperor.  In  order  to  get  Silesia  back  from 
Of  its  78S  cities,  only  180  remained  at  the  dose  Prussia,  Maria  Theresa  conspired  wiUi  France, 
of  the  war;  of  80,700  villages,  not  over  6,000;  Saxony,  and  Sweden,  against  Einff  Frederic; 
of  8,000,000  inhabitants,  about  780,000.  In  but  a  seven  years*  war,  in  whidb  Frederic 
the  course  of  the  war,  Ferdinand  was  compelled  covered  himself  with  glory,  resulted  only  in 
to  cede  Lusatia  to  Saxony  (1685).  Fermnand  the  reafllrmation  of  the  status  quo.  Francis^ 
in.  (1687-1657)  brought  the  war  to  an  end  who  died  in  1765,  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
(1648),  and,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  ceded  his  son  Joseph  II.,  who,  in  Austria,  acted  only 
Alsace  to  IVance.  Ferdinand's  son,  Leopold  I.  as  assistant-regent  until  the  death  of  his  mother 
(1657-1705),  a  mere  instrument  of  the  /esuits,  (1780).  During  this  period  GaUcia  and  Lodo- 
pushed,  by  his  misrule,  the  Hungarians  into  meria  were  taken  forcibly  from  Poland  (1772), 
alliance  with  the  Turks.  In  1688,  Kara  Mus-  the  Bukovina  was  obtained  from  Turkey 
tapha  besieged  Vienna,  which  was  saved  only  (1777),  and  some  smaller  possessions  in  Germa- 
by  the  timelv  arrival  of  a  Polish  army,  led  by  ny,  by  the  peace  of  Teschen  (1779),  increaong 
John  SobieskL  Leopold's  armies  having  re*  the  Austrian  dominions,  altogether,  to  an  area 
conquered  Hungary,  it  was  converted  from  an  of  288,741  square  miles.  Joseph  H.,  the  great- 
elective  kingdom  into  an  hereditary  one.  In  est  monarch  Austria  ever  had,  endeavorod  to 
1699,  Turkey,  defeated  in  many  sanguinary  bat-  enlarge  and  complete  the  political  reforms 
ties  by  the  celebrated  general,  Prince  Eugene,  partly  initiated  by  his  mother.  Entirely  re- 
ceded the  country  between  the  Danube  ana  versing  the  traditional  policy  of  most  of  his 
Theiss  rivers  to  Austria.  Leopold^s  design  to  ob-  predecessors,  he  gnuited  ftill  religious  liberty  to 
tain  the  succession  in  Spain  for  his  second  son,  Protestants,  discontinued  the  censorship  of  the 
Oharle8,wasfrtistrated  by  the  diplomacy  of  Louis  press,  reorganized  publio  education,  abolished 
XIV.  of  France.  This  occasioned  a  general  war  900  convents,  and  crushed  the  political  power 
(1701-1718),  in  which  England,  the  Nether-  of  the  Oatholio  clergy,  who  generally  took  sides 
lands,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  took  sides  against  him.  By  a  vigorous  tariff  legislation, 
with  the  emperor  against  France.  Success  seem-  based  upon  the  protective  sygtem,  he  became 
ed  certain  when,  by  the  death  ofLeopoldandof  the  creator,  as  it  were,  of  Austrian  industry. 
his  eldest  son  Joseph  I.  (1711))  Charles  became  KotMnff  daunted  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
monarch  of  Austria.  The  allies,  fearing  the  adhered  to  the  old  order  of  things,  he  pursued 
preponderance  of  Austria  if  the  crowns  of  hisbourse  with  unflinching  energy.  ^^JBut  in  this 
Spain,  Nq>le&  and  Germany  should  be  united  he  went  rather  too  far  ahead  of  his  people,  who 
again,  desistea  from  their  efforts  against  France,  were  not  always  able  to  appreciate  his  policy, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Utrecht,  by  An  insurrection  arose  against  him  in  the  Noth- 
which  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  erlands.  In  vain  he  sought  to  get  rid  of  them, 
Sardinia  (exchanged  for  Sicily  in  1720)  fell  to  by  exchan^ng  them  for  Bavaria,  a  project 
Austria,  while  Philip  of  Anion,  grandson  of  which  was  fruSrated  by  the  efforts  of  Frederio 
Louis  XIY.,  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  of  Prussia.  No  less  unfortunate  in  his  war 
Spain.  By  this  treaty  the  area  of  Austria  was  against  Turkey,  Joseph  died  from  grief  (or,  as 
increased  to  191,850  square  miles.    Having  some  believe,  from  poison),  Feb.  20, 1790.  His 
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brother,  Leopoidll.  (IY90-1792\  reeMMHedthe  fhe  popular  {nsnneodoiui  ia  Naples  and  VM^ 

KetJierlaiids,  made  peace  with  Tnrkej^  aad  en-  mont  (18S2) ;  Anstiiaa  diplomacy  aided  in  the 

tered  ioto  the  aUJanoe  against  reyointlonary  sappreasion  of  the  popalar  morement  in  Spain 

France.  Thnsliiason  fVanoia  (179^1885)  was,  (182d).    Daring  the  Greek  reyolntion,  and  the 

imniediatfilj  on  his  aooea^n  to  the  throne,  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Anstiia,  whose 

drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  tihe  revolationary  interests  did  not  cdncide  with  those  of  her  aQj, 

wars.   By  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formio  (Oct  if,  Bossia,  avoided,  with  great  dexterity,  to  com- 

1797)  he  lost  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands,  mit  herself  for  either  party,  and  sncoeeded  in 

bnt  obtained,  in  exchange,  a  large  portion  of  bringing  abont  the  conyention  of  J^erman, 

Yenice.    Two  years  b^ore  he  had  obtained  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829). 

Western  Galioia,  by  the  third  partition  of  Po-  The  insnrrections  which  in  Italy  followed  close 

land    In  1799.  Anstria,  allied  with  Russia,  de-  npon  the   French   revolution  of  1880,  were 

dared  war  agiunst  the  French  republic  for  the  crushed  by  Austria  without   difficulty.     Al- 

seoond  time,  bnt  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  though  professedly  neutral  toward  the  Fdish 

Bonaparte  to  accept  the  peace  of  Luneville  revolution  (1881X  she  disarmed  the  Poles  who 

(Feb.  9, 1801),  by  which  the  archduke  Ferdi*  had  taken  refbge  on  her  territory,  while  a  Bus- 

nand  was  deprived  of  Tuscany,  being  compen*  sian  army  ooips^  imder  the  same  dreumstance^ 

sated,  though,  by  Saltzburg,  Passau,  Eiohstadt,  was  allowed  to  continue  its  operations  against 

andtheiitieof  prince^ectar.    The  public  debt  the  Poles  ftcfUk  Austriai    Since  that  time  the 

g£  Austria  had,  by  this  time,  increased  to  1,220  Austrian  p6licy  seemed  to  be  directed  more 

million  florins.     On  Aug.  11,1804^   Fnoicis  than  ever  to  the  war.  against  liberalism^    Ana- 

produmed  himself  hereditary  emperor  of  Au^*  tria  and.  Mettemich  beoune  the  by-wwd  of  po- 

tria,  uniting  all  his  donunions  under  the  name  Meal  reaction  and  of  abeolntisni.    The  death  of 

of  Austrian  empire.     In  the  next  year,  bavins  the  emperor  Francis,  who  was  sncoeeded  l^  his 

again  gone,  to  war  with  Frmce,  he  was  forced  ecmFerdinand  (March  2, 1885),did  not  effect  any 

to  sign  a  most,  ignominious  peace  at  Presburg  change,  either  in  the permmnel  arm  Hie  tenden^ 

(Dec  26, 1805).    When,  by  the  organization  of  dee  of  Austrian  administrataon;    At  an  intetw 

the  Bheniah  league  (Bheinbund),  under  the  aus-  view  of  Ferdinand  with  the  .monarohs  of  Bus* 

pices  of  Napoleon  (Julv.  12,  1806),  the  integri^  sia  and  Prussia  the  holv  aUiande  was  leaffiimed. 

of  the  German  empire,  had.  been  destroyed,  In  the  oriental  imbro^^io  of  1840,  Anstria  sided 

Francis  laid  down  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger«  with  Eng^d.    Another  revolution  in  Italy 

many  (Aug.  6, 1806).    A  fonith  time  he  deter^  was  again  suppressed  with   deqiotio   energy 

mined  upon  a  war  against  Napoleon,  unaided  (1844).    Thirty  years  of  peace,  under  the  dead 

by  any  other  power,  England  excepted  (1809)^  weight  of  absolute  de^otism,  had  failed  to  pro:>' 

but  the  result  was  most  disastrous.    The  peace  mote  a  h^thy  and  progressive  devdopment  of 

of  Vienna  (Oct.  14^  1809)  took  away  from  the  sesosiioes  of  the  empire.    The  political  ma« 

Austria  jsome  J^OOO  square,  miles  of  territory,  chineoy,  unwiddyaa  it  was,  became  tnore  and 

with  8,'6Q0,000  inhabitaata,  and  an  annual  reve^  more  rotten  £r6m  yeac  to  year.    AH  efiEbrta  of 

nue  pf  11,000,000  florins.    Utterly  prostratedi  the  pdioe  had-  b^  unavailing  to  keep«way 

Frands  did  not  dare  to  withhold  his  consent  the  dements  of  dissatisfaction  nnd  of  popular 

when  Napoleon  proposed  to  marry  his  daughter  indignation.    The  different  nadonalitiesconsti* 

Maria  Louisa  (1810),  and  in  1812  he  even  en«  tating  the  empire  served  as  a  basis  of  a  power*' 

tered  into  alliance  with  Napoleon  against  Rus*  fol  opposition,  and  Mettemidi's  poli<7  of  keep* 

sia.    Bnt  when  the  Bnssian  campaign  had  bro*  ing  them  in  check,  one  by  the  other,  began,  to 

ken  Napoleon's  power,  and  Prussia  had  risen  loae  its  efficiency. .  The.  Polish  insurrection  at 

against  him,  Anstria  joined  in  the  altianoe  of  Oracow  (which,  in  consaqnenccj  was  annexed 

iSigland,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  ^Sept  9,  to  Aui^rila,  Nov.  1846)  cpmmUmcated  itself  to 

181B),  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  tke  over-  the  neighboring  province  of  Galida.   Although 

throw  of  the  French  empire.    By  the  peace  of  the  government  succeeded  in  quelling  it,  by  m^ 

Paris  (1814)  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  stigating  the  wrath  of  the  peasants  against  the 

and  all  former  possesdons,  returned  to  Austria,  noblemen,,  many  of  whom  were  massacred  in  the 

£mperor  Francis  formed,  with  Emperor  Alexan-  most  barbarous  manner,  the  example  given  in 

der  of  Bussia  and  King  Frederic.  William  ILL  the  easternmost  portion  of  the  empire  was 

of  Prussia,  the  ^*  holy  alliance,"  for  the  restoran  Act  lost  with  the  other  nationalities    In  the 

tion  of  the  old  monarchical  system,  and  Vienna  Italian  provinces  the  oppodtion  was  fostered 

became  the  seat  of  the  congress  convoked  foe  by  the  political  reforms  of  PopeHusIX^  and 

the  purpose  of  reconstructing  Eurc^e  (1815).  the  eoncesdons  to  popular  opimon  wrung  from 

Since  that  time,  the   suppression  of  liberal  the  other  Italian  governments.    In  Hungary, 

ideas  and  movements  thronghout  Europe  ap«  the  former  parliamentary  opposition  of  the  diet 

peared  to  be.the  principal  object  of  the  Austrian  had  gradually  grown  into  nationd  enmity,  es* 

government  (Prinoe  Mettemidi).    ItwasAus^  pedally  so  since  the  .death  of  the  governor, 

tria  which,  at  the  oonstruotion  <rf  the  German  Archduke  Joseph  (1847) ;  similar  movemwts 

J^nd   (replacing  Ihe  former   empire),    was  appeared  in  Bohemia;  while  even  in  Austria 

foremost  in  firmly  establishing  the  prindpla  of  proper  the  states  insisted  upon  some  partidpa« 

arbitrary  monarchicd  rule,  without  any  partid*-  tion  at  least,  in  the  administration  of  the  gov* 

pation  of  the  people.;  Anst^sa  airmies  quelled  eroment.    From  .all  .these  dements  .a  storm 
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arofl6|  in'  1840,  which  brought  the  lentire  Au-  Sardinia  ^viog  tf&en  sides  iHth  the  revolted 
•  trian  monarchy  ver^  near,  its  min.  On  March  provinces)  near  Oustozza,  July  26.  •  Thus  Lom- 
18,  the .  people  of  Vienna  xose  against  the  min-  hardy  was  subjected  again  to  Anstrian  military 
istey,  which,  made  bnt  a  feeble  show  of  resist-  nde,  while  Venice  still  held  oat  against  it.  But 
anoe  {  Mettenuch  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  a  new  tempest  arose  in  another  direction.  The 
.tiie  emperor  pledged  himself  to  ccmvoke  a  con-  Hnngarian  minislry  (Bathyanyi-Kossath)  pre- 
greas  oi  representatives  of  the  people,  to  form  a  paring  the  way  for  an  independent  Magyar  king- 
new  consUtDtion  for.  the  empire.  Bat  at  the  dom,  awakened  the  fears  and  national  antipa- 
same  time  the  Han^arian  diet  demanded  and  thies  of  the  Slavic  races,  which  would  necessarily 
obtained  an  independent  constitational  govern-  have  formed  part  of  this  kingdom.  *  Jello- 
ment,  leaving  merely  a  dynastic  union  with  -chich,  the  governor  {Banua)  of  ue  Oroatians, 
Austria.  A  formidaue  outbreak  at  Milan  and  strengthened  by  .the  connivance  of  the  imperial 
Venice  following  dose  upon  the  insurrection  of  court,  pronounced  againsf  the  Hungarian  govem- 
Viemus  ^compdled .  the  Austrian  army  to  retire  ment  The  efforts  of  Archduke  Stephen  to  ad- 
to  Verona. — •while  thus  momentarily  successful  just  this  conflict,  only  tended  to  ezasp^ate  the 
in  the  provinces,  the  revolution  created  the  Hungarians,  as  proving  inccml^overtibly  the 
direst  confusion  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  collusion  of  the  court  and  Jellachich.  The 
.where  the  conflict  between,  the  levelling  ten-  archduke  having  returned  to  Vienna,  Ck>unt 
denciefl  .of  the  popular  leaders  and  the  incon-  Lemberg  was  sent  to  Hungary  as  imperial  com- 
gruiliy  of  the  masses  to  be  acted  upon,  destroyed  missioner  and  military  commander-in-chie^  but 
all  possibility  of  a  flrm  and  energetic  plan  of  he  fell  as  a  victim  of  the  infuriated  people,'  on 
aotioiL  £>f  the  revolutionista,  some  were  in  his  arrival  at  Festh(Sept.  28).  Inuuediately 
JbvoE  of  uniting  those  provinces  in  which  the  the  emperor  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  natSomdity  predominates,  to  Germany^  Hungarian  diet,  and  appointed  Jellachich  su- 
leaving  Hungary  to  herself  and  &voring  the  preme  military  commander  of  Hungary.  The 
onion  of  the  Italian  states  under  a  national  diet,  denying  the  authoritv  of  the  emperor,  or- 
govenunent,  while  others  were  unwilling  to  gani^edaoommitteeof  safety,  electing  Kossuth 
hazard  the  position  of  Austria  as  one  of  the  president.  This,  of  course^was  equal  to  an 
great  powers,  against  the  vague  hope  of  a  re-  open  declaration  of  war.  w  hen  tiie  garrison 
construction  of  Germany.  The  greatest  and  in-  of  Vienna  departed  for  Hungary,  the  people  of 
deed  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  a  political  the  capital^  sympathizing  with  the  Hungarians, 
reorganization  upon  a  popular  basis,  was  the  rose  once  more.  They  took  the  arsei^  and 
want  of  sympathy  among  the  different  nation-  hung  the  secretary  of  war.  Count  Latour,  at 
alitiea.  While  the  G^erman  revolutionists  de-  the  window  of  his  office.  OcxigresB,  under  the 
laded  themselves  with  abstract  theories  on  the  pressure  of  the  popular  movement,  declared 
fraternal  love  and  wUdaHU  of  all  nations,  tiie  Itself  permanent,  and  sent  an  address  to  the 
Slavic  raoes  tiiought  of  nothingelse  but  getting  emperor,  asking  for  a  new  ministry,  and  the 
rid  of  the  oppressive  feeling  of  inf^ority  in  removal  of  Jelkchich.  The  emperor,  who  in 
respect  to  the  German  race.  With  them  the  June^  had  returned  from  Innsbruck  to  Vienna, 
overthrow  of  deopotism  was  but  a  secondatr  again  fled  to  Olmutz.  The  masses  at  the  capi- 
question;  80*much  so,  that  they  did  not  hesi-  tal  armed  themselves  undefthe  leadership  of 
tate  to  conspire  with  the  political  reactionists  Gen.  Bem,  preparing  to  resist  the  impending 
against  tiie  success  of  the  revolution.  In  Vienna  attack  of  the  army.  The  garrison,  after  havine 
the  miniatiy  of  Count  Fiquelmont^  whidi  had  retired  outside  the  limits  of  the  dty,  was  joined 
fuoceeded  Mettemich,  proved  its  utter  inca-  by  Jellachich^s  horde  of  Croatians,  and  by  the 
padty  to  grapple  with  me  pending  difficulties,  army  corps  of  Prince  Windisdigratz.  Cn  Oct 
and  veiy  soon  the  politick  power  fell  into  the  83  they  assaulted  the  city,  but  tiie  po^e  made 
handa  of  a  oentral  committee  of  the  national  a  desperate  resistance  for  six  days.  When,  on 
guard  and  the  students'  legion«  Hie  emperor,  Oct.  29,  the  suburbs  had  been  taken  by  the 
onwiUing  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  fled  military,  the  popular  leaders  began  to  talk  of 
to  Innsbmck  (May  17).  Another  unsuccessful  surrendering,  but  the  news  that  a  Hungarian 
attempt  of  the  ministry  to  break  the  power  of  army  was  hastening  to  relieve  Vienna,  roused 
the  stadents,  led  to  the  organization  of  a  com*  tibem  to  a  renewal  of  their  efforts.  The  Hun- 
mittee  of  vigilance  (May  25),  whidi,  until  the  garians  had  indeed  sent  an  army  of  volunteers, 
meeting  of  congress  (July  22),  exercised  an  al-  but  being  utterly  unorganized  and  poorly  armed, 
most  unlimited  control,  compelling  the  ministry  they  were  routed  by  Jellachich  (Oct  80).  On 
to  make  room  for  successors  more  subservient  the  next  day,  t^e  struggle  at  Vienna  came  to 
to  the  masses  (July  8). — ^When  utterly  pros-  an  end ;  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  with  im- 
trated,  even  in  the  v^  capitcd,  the  imperial  mense  slaughter,  and  a  horrible  massacre  fbl- 
power  began  to  gather  strength  in  the  provinces,  lowed,  the  savage  Croatians  having  been  let 
A  popular  outbreak  at  Prague,  was  suppressed  loose  upon  the  citizens.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
with  great  carnage,  by  ranee  Windischgr&ta  daimeo,  and  many  of  the  popular  leaders  were 
(June  15).  In  Lombardy^  Gen.  Radetssky  open-  shot,  among  others  Bobert  Blum,  member  of 
ed  an  amessive  campaign  in  June,  captured  the  Grerman  national  congress,  Messenhanser, 
Vioenza,  Padua,  and  other  important  places,  commander  of  the  national  guard,  and  Hermann 
and  routed  the  Rari^inTiLn  army  (the  king  of  Jellinek,  editor  of  the  ^^BadicaL"    The  stn* 
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dents,  and  other  yotmg  men  who  had  played  a  came  the  hangman  of  Hungary.  AH  military 
ooDspicQcos  ^art  in  the  revolntion,  were  hy  and  parliamentary  leaders  were  diot  or  hnng ; 
thousandB  enlisted  as  private  soldiers,  and  sent  torrents  of  hlood  were  shed,  and  all  prisons 
to  Italy,  there  to  he  treated  as  enfanU  perdttg.  crammed  with  the  nnhappy  victims  of  imperial 
On  Nov.  22,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  of  revenge. — Simultaneously  witii  these  ooonr- 
which  Prince  Felix  Schwanenherg  was  presi-  renoes  the  war  in  Italy  had  heen  terminated, 
dent  As  the  energetic  measures  determined  Within  a  few  days  Gen.  Radetdsy  routed  the 
upon  by  the  new  administration  might  have  Sardinian  army  twice,  at  Mortara  (Mardi  21), 
been  impeded  by  the  natural  good-heartedneas  and  Novara  (Miuroh  28),  and  obtained  a  peace 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  he  was  induced  to  by  which  Sardinia  was  obliged  to  reimourse 
resign,  Dea  2,  1848,  and  his  nephew,  Francis  Austria  fbr  the  expenses  of  the  war  (15,000,000 
Joseph,  a  youth  of  18  vears,  whose  mother,  livres).  Venice,  where  an  independent  repub- 
archduchess  Sophia,  had  been  the  leading  spirit  lican  government  had  been  organized,  was 
of  the  counter-revolutionary  movement^  was  invested  by  Radetzky,  and  foroM  to  snrren- 
called  to  the  throne.  The  campaign  agunst  der,  Aug.  28,  1849.  The  revolution  having 
Hungary  was  conmienced  at  once.  Prince  been  conquered,  the  Austrian  government  com- 
Windischgr&tz  crossed  the  Leytha  river,  de-  menced  the  arduous  tads  of  reorganizing  the 
feated  the  Hungarians  near  Raab,  and  a  second  monarchy  upon'  a  firmer  baas  than'  before, 
time,  near  Babolna  (Jan.  1849),  occupied  Ofen.  The  congress,  which  since  the  final  struggle  at 
and  poshed  the  Hungarians  to  the  left  bank  of  Vienna  had  been  adjourned  to  Eremsir,  in 
the  Theias.  But  there  the  operations  of  the  Moravia,  was  dissolvea  (March  4, 1849),  and  a 
imperial  army  came  to  a  stand  stilL  During  constitution  promulgated  by  the  free  will  of  the 
the  winter  season,  GOrgey,  Elapka,  and  other  emperor,  which  never  went  into  operation, 
military  leaders,  organued  the  popular  army.  The  efforts  of  the  German  national  Oongress  at 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  commence  the  cam-  Frankfort  to  reoonstruct  the  German  empire, 
paign  of  1849  under  fiivorable  au^ices.  Gen.  exduding  Austria  from  it,  were  violentlv  op- 
Bem,  in  Transylvania,  defeating  the  imperial  posed  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  the 
army  at  Piski  (Feb.  9),  and  the  Russians  who  king  of  Prussia  did  not  dare  to  defy  this  oppo- 
had  been  called  to  help,  near  Hermannstadt,  sition  by  accepting  the  imperial  crown  ofi&red 
subjected  the  whole  province  to  Hungarian  rule,  by  the  Frankfort  congress.  Still,  by  assuming 
The  same  was  done  in  Croatia  by  Perczel,  the  leadership  of  me  oounter-revohitionary 
(April).  The  main  body  of  the  Hungarians  ad-  movements  in  Germany,  and  aiding  the  petty 
vanced  from  beyond  the  Theiss  in  two  columns,  princes  to  put  down  the  people,  Prussia  ob- 
defeated  the  imperialists  near  GOdOllO  (April  7),  tained  a  preponderating  influence  in  northern 
routed  them  completely  near  Waitzen  (April  91  Germany,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts  to 
again  near  Nagy  SarlO  fApril  19),  and  repulsed  centralize  the  confederacy,  all  of  which  were 
them  from  Gomom.  Tnen  was  the  time  when  prostrated  by  the  energetic  policy  of  Prince 
the  Hungarians  might  have  advanced  on  Vien-  Schwarzenberg.  In  1850,  the  diplomatic  con- 
na,  and  overthrown  the  Austrian  monarchy,  flict  between  Austria  and  Prussia  seemed  to 
But  the  narrow  views  of  the  leaders,  who  de-  point  to  a  crisis ;  armies  were  put  in  motion — 
dined  to  take  any  part  in  revolutionary  move-  a  civil  war  was  anticipated,  and  a  ridiculous 
ments  outside  of  Hungary,  prevailed,  and  the  fa-  fight  among  some  outposts  nad  already  taken 
vorable  opportunity  was  lost.  Dissensions  arose  place  near  Bronzell  in  Hesse  Oassel  (Nov.  8, 
between  the  political  leader,  Kossuth,  and  the  1850),  when,  at  the  last  moment,  Prussia  sub- 
generals,  GOrgey  especially,  when  the  diet  adopt-  mitted  to  the  demands  of  Austria,  and  the 
ed  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  Kossuth  German  diet  at  Frankfort  was  reftstabUsbed 
was  appointed  president  (April  14).  StUl,  even  the  same  as  it  was  before  1848 ;  Austria,  on  her 
then  the  war  might  have  been  carried  on  for  a  part,  renouncing,  for  the  time  being,  the  idea 
long  time,  if  Russian  intervention  had  not  been  of  entering  into  the  G^ennan  league  with  all  her 
invited  by  Austria.  In  June,  Prince  Paskewitch  possessions.  The  same  energy  di^layed  in  the 
crossed  the  Galician  frontier  at  the  head  of  management  of  the  foreign  relations  was  mani- 
180,000  men,  while  at  the  same  time  Gren.  Pan-  fested  by  Prince  Schwarzenbcorg  and  his  minis- 
iutin  cooperated  with  G^en.  Haynau  (who  had  try  in  the  administration  of  the  internal  affiurs 
been  appointed  supreme  conmiander  of  the  of  the  empire.  AH  remnants  of  the  revolu- 
Austrion  forces),  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  tionary  period  were  annihilated,  with  one  ex* 
and  Gen.  LOders  marched  into  Transylvania,  ception  only,  tiie  abolition  of  socsffe.  The  con- 
Although  the  Hungarians  stiU  fought  success-  stitution  of  1849  was  annulled  (Jan.  1, 1852) ; 
fully,  on  several  occasions,  they  could  not,  for  trial  by  jury  was  aboUahed ;  the  public  press 
any  length  of  time,  hold  out  against  such  fear-  crushed  down  with  the  utmost  severity ;  the 
ful  odds.  Repulsed  to  the  \m  bank  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  of  the  Jesu- 
Theiss,  hftnmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  its  reestablished.  At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
GOrgey,  to  whom  the  supreme  dictatonship  had  ernment  was  anxious  to  reorganize  the  financial 
been  transferred  by  Kossuth  ?Aug.  11),  surren-  system  of  the  empire.  Extraordinary  efiforts 
dered  to  the  Russians  near  Vilagos  (Aug.  18).  were  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  themon- 
Hungary  was  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  archy  by  encouraging  agriculture,  industry,  and 
Haynau,  known  as  the  hyena  of  Brescia,  be-  conmierce.    A  new  t^iff  was  adopted  (July, 
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1861),  and  negotiations  were  oommenoed  with  and  the  war  on  the  Danube  wasvirttiaUy  at  an 
other  German  states  for  tiie  establishment  of  a  end.    By  promising  to  the  western  powers  an 
complete  cnstoms-union  with  the  ZoUverein.  active  support,- whenever  they  would  pledge 
Frossia,  fearing  lest  her  influence  ought  be  out«  themselves  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  man- 
weighed  by  that  of  Austria,  oppoe^  this  move-  ner  as  effectually  to  cripple  the  RusMan  power, 
ment,  but  several  of  the  Zollverdn  states  took  Austria  induced  them  to  determine  upon  the 
sides  against  her,  and  the  moment  seemed  to  be  Crimean  expedition.    Kow,  at  last,  the  active 
near  at  hand  when  her  objections  would  have  cooperation  of  Austria  seemed  to  be  certain; 
been  overborne,  when  Prince  Schwarzenberg^s  indeed,  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  agreed  to  by 
sadden  death  (April  5,  1852)  ^brought  on  a  her  (Dec.  2,  1854) ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  policy  of  Austria.    His  successor,  want  of  success  of  the  allied  armies  before 
Count  Buol-Sdiauenstein,  declined  to  press  the  Bebastopol  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  other 
propositions  made  by  Prince  Schwarasenberg,  German  powers  to  acoede  to  the  treaty,  she  again 
and  contented  himself  with  the  conclusion  of  a  fell  back   upon   her  former  vague  promisesi 
commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  the  merely  offering  her  good  offices  to  the  contend- 
SiOllverein  (April  4, 1858).    The  reconciliation  ing  parties.    Xot  even  when  the  Russians  once 
with  Prussia  was  completed  at  a  personal  inter-  more  invaded  Turkish  territory  (Jan.  9, 1855) 
view  of  the  emperor  and  King  Frederic  William  did  she  move  against  them.    Plenipotentiaries 
lY.    Feb.  6,  1853,  another  popular  outbreak  of  the  belligerent  powers  met  at  Vienna  (March, 
occurred  at  Milan,  but  was  suppressed  without  1856),  but  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  basis  of 
difficulty.   A  diplomatic  rupture  with  Switzer-  peace,  and  finally  a^oumed  on  June  4.   During 
land,  where  the  Italian  revolutionists  had  taken  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  Austria  had 
refiige,  was  the  consequence.  On  Feb.  18,  an  at-  distinctly  pledged  herself  to  go  to  war  if  Russia 
tempt  was  made  a^ndnst  the  emperor^s  life  by  a  should  remain  obstinate,  and  in  fact  the  plan  of 
young  Hungarian,  LibenyL    These  events  were  a  campaign  in  Poland  had  already  been  matur* 
important  only  so  far  as  they  tended  to  perpet-  ed  at  Vienna,  when  all  at  once  Austria  began 
uate  the  severe  military  rule.  When,  toward  the  to  reduce  her  army  on  the  frontier.    Financial 
end  of  1852,  the  Montenegrins  rose  against  the  embarrassments  and  the  cholera,  which  within  a 
Turks,  Austria  sided  witii  them,  and  Count  few  months  destroyed  25,000  soldiers,  were  the 
Leiningen,  who  was  sent  to  Constantinople  (Feb.  ostensible  cause  of  this  unexpected  movement, 
1858),  obtained  full  redress  of  their  complaints,  the  real  cause  being  probably  the  assurance 
But  soon  the  oriental  war  surrounded  Austria  given  by  Russia  that  in  any  case  she  would  ad- 
with  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind.  While  here  to  those  of  the  four  points  which  involved 
the  character  of  her  counter-revolntionaiy  policy  the  special  interests  of  Austria.    The  western 
and  gratitude  for  the  aid  lent  by  Russia  in  1849,  powers  began  to  tmderstand  at  last  that,  while 
would  have  seemed  to  insure  at  least  her  tacit  they  had  been  trying  to  use  Austria  as  a  cat^a 
cooperation  with  Czar  Nicholas,  her  govern-  paw,  they  had  been  used  themselves.    They  be- 
ment  was  too  keen-sighted  to  overlook  tiie  fact  came  more  reserved  toward  her ;  nor  was  their 
that  the  interests  of  Austria  lay  all  on  the  other  confidence  renewed  when  she  again  assuined  a 
aide.     Yet  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  subjects  more  decided  position  after  the  destruction  of 
scarcely  conquered,  rendered  it  impossible  to  SebastopoL    The  emperor  of  the  French,  who 
venture  into  a  war,  which  might  give  an  oppor-  formerly  had  been  anxious  to  secure  the  friend- 
tunily  for  new  revolutionary  movements.  Thus  ship  of  Austria  on  any  terms,  began  to  look  to- 
in  Nov.  1858,  Austria  prochumed  her  neutrality,  ward  Russia,  and  eagerly  seized  the  first  oppor- 
and,  on  April  20, 1854,  a  treaty  was  concluded  tunity  of  concluding  peace  (1856).    Since  that 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  botiti  pledging  tiiem-  time  the  bad  feeling  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
selves  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  war  only  na  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1857,  the  offi- 
whenever  the  interests  of  Germany  would  ap-  cial  organs  of  the  Austrian  govermnent  were 
pear  to  be  endangered.    The  Russian  emperor,  ready  to  assert,  that  there  were  no  two  powers 
indignant  at  what  seemed  to  him  base  ingrati-  so  hostile  one  to  another  as  Austria  and  Russia, 
tude  on  the  part  of  Austria,  endeavored,  by  flat-  The  strongest  proof  of  this  was  to  be  found  in 
tering  the  smaller  German  states,  to  incite  them  tiie  ostentatious  sympathy  shown  on  all  ocoa- 
against  Austria,  and  went  even  so  &r  as  to  sions  by  despotic  Russia  for  constitutional  Bar- 
threaten  an  appeal  to  the  Slavic  races.    Thus  dinia.    When,  in  March,  1857,  a  diplomatio 
Austria  was  forced  to  change  her  neutrality,  rupture  took  place  between  Austria  and  Sardi- 
pure  and  simple,  into  an  armed  one.  She  agreed  nia,  the  mother  of  the  Russian  emperor  went 
with  Turkey  (June  14, 1854)  to  occupy  the  to  Turin  to  assure  the  king  of  the  friendly  feel- 
Danubiaa  principalities  advanced  an  army  of  ings  of  thd  emperor  Alexander  11.  (May,  1857.) 
800,000  men  toward  the  Polish  frontier,  and  During  the  summer  of  1857,  a  coalition  of  Rua- 
propoeed  to  Russia  the  four  points  which  after-  siaand  France  against  Austria  and  England 
ward  became  the  basis  of  peace.    This  propo-  was  believed  to  be  the  next  move  upon  the 
fiition  having  been  reieoted  by  the  czar,  Aus-  chess-board  of  European  politics,  and  the  ap- 
tria  assumed  an  attitude  so  threatening  that  the  pointment  of  an  interview  between  Czar  Alex- 
Russians  were  obliged  to  retire  from  Turkish  ander  and  Louis  Napoleon  at  Stuttgard  (Sept. 
territory.    An  Austrian  army  under  Gen.  Coro-  1857)  went  to  strengthen  this  belief.    But  that 
nini  entered  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  Sept.  6,  interview  became  a  turning  point  in  quite  an- 
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othtft  divBetimu    It  8lio>v6d  thst  tlio  ^>preheD*  op  cxabenod/  in  praportuMttflDtinkiy  mkoown 

noDS  of  new  oomplicalioas  had  been  founded  oat  of  the  United  States  (as  an  inatanoe  it  may 

upon  the-inoorrect  airopoutkHi  that  the  tenden*  be  mentioned  'that  one  d  the  Yieanm  pennj- 

ciea  and  yoEtiona  of  AWandfir  II.  were  identi-  p^wn^  the  VorttadtaeituAff^  had  aregahuriatflieof 

cal  with  those  of  his  father.    Alexander,  can*  OTer  40,000  copies);  still,  iiyadioioos  as  the  mess- 

earing,  contrary  to  the  views  of  his  fitfher.  ore  woold  appear,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 

that  the  real  manifest  destiny  of  Boasia  pointed  was  decided  upon  more  from  nnanctal  neoessi* 

to  the  East)  declined  to  make  the  isolation  of  ties  than  from  an j  other  canse.    Infact«1heem> 

Anstria  thebaflw<tf  a  new  system  of  foreign  bairaasmaitsof  the  national  treasmy  had  become 

policj  of  Bnssii^  asid,  by  meeting  in  a  friendly  so  ^«at  that  every  thing  was  deemed  aecepta- 

■pirity  the  Anstrian  emperor  (Oct  1, 1857,  at  Ue  if  at  aD  calcols^  to  replenish  the  coffers  of 

Vienni^,  neatrdised  the  effect  of  his  interview  the  government,  eq>ecially  so  when  the  pre- 

with  the  emperw  of  the  French.    In  conse-  monitory  symptoms  of  the  great  financial  crisis 

qnenoe,  Anstria,  whose  inflnenoehad  been  seri-  had  desteoyed  all  hopes  of  raisinff  a  new  loan 

onaly  threatened  tofr  some  time,Tegained  soffi*  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  ootibreak  of  the 

dent  strength  to  socoessftilly  oppose  the  nnion  crisis,  which  fell  heavily  npon  the  yoong  Ana- 

of  the  Dannbian  pindpafities,  contemplated  by  trian  oommercul  enterprise,  had,  at  least,  the 

Lonis  Napoleon  auring  the  time  when  he,  also,  good  efiect  of  compelling  tlie  emperor  to  con- 

ahaped  his  policy  with  a  view  to  a  doeer  alli^  sent  to  a  redaction  of  the  army.  By  this  means 

ance  of.  France  and  Bosria.    Freed  fixmi  all  the  ezpendicare  for  the  army  was  radooed  fitnn 

apprehensions  in  regard  to  her  foreign  policy,  146,000,000  to  about  95,000,000  florins.    In 

Anstria  was  once  more  enabled  to  torn  her  I>eoember,  1857,  the  finandal  revnldon  had 

attention  to    her  internal    afUrs.      During  ^peat  its  power  so  far  in  Anstria,  that  the 

the  oriental  war  the  work  of  oentraliaatioa  national   bank  was  enabled   to   loan  about 

had  been  carried  on  by  the  Anstrian   gov-  $8,000,000  in  sQver  to  the  dij  of  Hamborg,  a 

emment    with    apparent    sacoess.      By  the  Ihot  which,  however,  woald  not  seem  to  deserve 

concordat  with  the  Hdy  See,  the  ratificationa  the  sorprise  itcreated,  if  it  is  kept  in  mind,  that 

of  which  were  exchanged  on  Sept  20,  1855,  the  bank  has  an  irredeemable  oircnlation  of 

Anstria  gave  back  to  the  Boman  Oatholio  clergy  400,000,000  florins  Qn  1850,  only  879,000,000  ; 

all  the  privileges  and  inflnenoe  whidi,  nnce  the  in  1845,  214,000,000 ;  in  1885, 151,000,000 ;  in 

time  of  Joseph  H,  had  been  wrested  fix>m  them.  1880, 112,000,000 ;  in  1820,  62,000,000).    With 

By  stimnlatmgpnblic  enterprise  and  promoting  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  com- 

the  material  interests  of  aD  dasses  of  the  pqpola-  meroe  of  Austria,  the  government  strenuously 

tion,  the  government  was  earnestly  endeavoring  endeavored  to   overcome  the  '  oppodtion   of 

to  make  thepeople  forget  the  events  of  1848  En^^d   to  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal 

and  1849.    Tne  military  rtde  was  somewhat  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  encouraged 

relaxed,  and  many  hundreds  of  political  prisoners  the  formation  <^  a  regular  steamship  line  be- 

were  pardoned.    At  the  beginning  of  1867,  tiiie  tween  Trieste  and  New  York.    In  January, 

emperi>rFhmds  Joseph  made  a  Journey  through  1858,  another  c^ort  was  made  by  Austria  to 

Lombardy,  and  in  May  through  Hungary,  but  obtain  an  unrestricted  commerdal  intercourse 

the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs  appeued  to  be  with  the  German  Zollverein. 

still  alive,  and  the  enthusiasm  manufactured  bv  AU8TBIA  (Oeitreich  or  O^gterreieh^  an.ardi- 

the  officials  could  not  conceal  the&ot  that  both  duchy,  the  original  nudeus  around  which  the 

provinces  were  still  tar  from  being  reconciled  to  Austrian  empire  has  been  formed,  has  an  area 

Anstrian  rule.    The  journey,  intem^ted  hj  o05,018  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  1,902,186. 

the  death  of  a  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  re-  Itis  bounded  K.  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  £. 

sumed  in  August,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  by  Hungary,  S.  by  Styria,  and  W.  by  Bavaria, 

general  amnesty  fbr  political  offences  went  to  By  the  organic  statute  of  1849,  it  was  divided 

prove  that  the  emperor  was  really  intent  to  into  8  provinces  (crown  lands),  viz.,  the  duchy 

dose  the  acoount  of  1848  and  1849;  but  to  all  of  Saltzburg,  Upper  Austria  {Oettreiek  ab  der 

remonstrances  against  the  oentralizalion  cf  the  .fiM,  and  £ower  Austria  {OeBtreieh  unter  der 

empire  and  against  the  generation  of  a  united  Bns).    Lower  Austria  has  an  area  of  7,688  sq. 

Austrian  nationality,  based  upon  the  German  m.,  and  a  population  of  1,714,608  living  in  85 

element  and  sustained  by  religious  uniformity,  dties,  270  boroughs,  and  4,312  villages.     Its 

he  lent  a  deaf  ear.    It  was,  perhi^  in  keep-  southern  portion  bdongs  to  the  dope  of  the 

ing  with  these  tendendes,  that  occasionally,  Norio  Alps,  the  highest  devation  of  which  is 

though  not  systematicaUy,  the  q>irit  of  rdigious  the  Snowpeak  (6,890  feet).    Branches  of  the 

intolerance  was  suffered  to  rei^pear  in  some  principal  chain  form  the  Kahlenberge  (Bdd 

provinces,  but  when  (Oct  28, 185^  an  oner-  mountains)  or  Wienerwald  (Viennese  forest), 

ous  stamp  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  newspaper  The  Bohemian  forest  extends  into  Austria  by 

press,  it  created  generd  surprise,  the  pubUo  severd  low  mountain  ranges  toward  the  Danube 

hairing  become  accustomed  to  the  belief  that  on  and  March  rivers.    The  principal  river  of  Lower 

the  field  of  politics  at  least  more  liberd  counsds  Austria  is  the  Danube,  which  divides  it  into  two 

would  prevaiL    That  measure  indeed  annihilat-  parts  nearly  equd  in  size.    The  tributaries  it 

ed  at  one  blow  the  entire  penny-press,  which,  receives  are— on  the  right  bank  the  Enns,  Ips, 

within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  had  grown  i^la^  Trasen,  Wien,  Schweohat,  Resting^  and 
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Leytha;  on  the  left  bank  the  Erems,  Ejimp,  and  by  officers  of  the  law.  As  the  omis^on  of  any 
iMardi.  The  most  fertile  regions  are  the  lK)ttom  of  the  presoribed  formalities  results  in  nnllify- 
lands  on  the  Danube.  The  grape  vine  is  cnlti-  ing  the  force  of  the  document,  the  law  punishes 
yated  extensively.  Mining  is  confined  to  iron,  with  great  severity  any  snoh  omission  or  viola- 
coal,  almn,  and  graphite.  The  most  important  tion  committed  by  an  official, 
cities  are :  Vienna  (the  capital  of  the  empire),  AUTHENTIOS,  in  the  jus  emU  or  Roman 
Wiener  Nenstadt,  Eloster  Neubnrg,  Baden,  law,  the  extracts  made  from  the  Novelles,  of 
Brack,  Hainbnrg,  and  Krems.  In  industry  and  decisions  whose  posterior  enactment  changed 
commerce,  Lower  Austria  takes  the  lead  of  all  wholly  or  partly  previous  decisions  and  defi- 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  Politically,  it  nitions  contained  already  in  tiie  Pandects  or 
is  divided  into  4  circles :  Wiener  Neustadt.  St.  the  Oodex.  To  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
POlten,  Krems,  and  Komeuburg.  Upper  Aus-  these  changes,  the  glossators  of  the  jus  pre- 
tria  has  an  area  of  4,616  sq.  m.,  and  756,250  in-  pared  a  kind  of  catelognes  of  eu(^  extracts, 
habitants  in  14  cities,  97  boroughs,  and  6,026  calling  them  etroufA^n^ieo^assuchwastheorigi- 
villages.  It  is  mountainous  throughout.  The  nal  title  of  the  NovellcB.  These  authentics  are 
who&  country  south  of  the  Danube  is  covered  contained  in  the  eorptu  juris^  bnt  have  no  au- 
by  the  northern  range  of  the  Norio  or  Upper  thority.  The  German  empco'ors,  Frederic  I. 
Austrian  Alps.  Numerous  Alpine  lakes  diver-  and  II.  of  the  Hohenstauffen  family,  issued  in 
sify  the  fSace  of  the  country.  In  agriculture,  their  name  authentics,  and  ordered  the  civil- 
Upper  Austria  stands  before  Lower  Austria,  but  ians  of  Bologna  to  intercalate  them  in  the  code 
not  so  in  industry  and  commerce.  Extensive  of  Justinian.  These  last  autiientios  had  a  prao- 
salt-mines  are  worked  at  Ischel  and  HallstSLdt.  tical  authority. 

Lintz  is  the  provincial  capital.  Lintz,  Ried,  AUTIOHAMP,  the  name  under  which  many 
8teyer,  and  Wels,  are  the  4  circles  into  which  members  of  the  French  noble  family  of  Beau- 
Upper  Austria  is  divided.  mont,  have  figured  in  history.— Jeak  Thbbebb 

AUTAUGA,  a  central  county  of  Alabama,  Louis  db  Bkaxtmont,  Mabquis  d^Avtiohamp, 

bounded  by  the  Alabama  river  on  the  south,  by  born  in  1778,  died  in  1881,  took  an  active  part 

the  Coosa  on  the  east,  and  comprising  an  area  in  the  7  years'  war.    During  the  revolution  he 

of  1,100  square  miles.    The  surfJEice  is  uneven  fought  for  the  cause  of  the  royalists,  and  subse- 

and  the  soil  of  good  quality.     In  1850  the  quently  entered  the  Russian  service.    In  1799 

county  produced  12,016  bales  of  cotton,  492,-  he  was  sent  with  a  reserve-corps  of  80,000  Rus- 

881  bushels  of  com,  181,650  of  sweet  potatoes,  sians  to  Switzerluid  to  strengthen  SuwarofTs 

and  75,647  pounds  of  rice.    There  were  41  position,    but  Hassena   frustrated   his  plan, 

churches^   and   710   pupils   attending   public  After  the  restoration,  Louis  XYIII.  invested 

schools.    Capital,  Kingston.   Pop.  in  1850, 15,-  him  wiUi  the  title  of  count,  and  appointed 

028,  of  whom  8,780  were  slaves.  him  governor  of  the  Louvre.— -Josbfh  Eulaub 

AUTENRIETH,  JoHAnnr  Hbikbich  Febdi-  db  Sbaumont,  Comtb  D'AmoHAirp,  step* 
zr AND,  a  German  physician,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  brother  to  thej>receding,  bom  1744^  died  1822, 
1772,  died  in  1835.  In  1797  he  was  professor  of  accompanied  La  Fayette  to  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
m^oineatTUbingen.  in  1819  vice-chancellor  and  1788  was  appointed  commander  of  St.  Do- 
in  1822  chancellor  of  the  university.  His  prin-  mingo.  On  his  return  to  France  he  joined  the 
dpal  work  is  a  '*  Manual  of  Empirical  Pnysi-  cause  of  the  emigrant  royalists,  and  subee- 
ology.''  He  left  a  numbw  of  other  medical  quently  withdrew  from  public  life  until  1815, 
writings,  also  an  "  Essay  on  Circumcision,'*  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  St.  G^- 
with  reference  to  the  practice  of  this  ceremony  midn. — Chablbs  db  BBAiTUOifrr,  Couitt  d'Att- 
among  savages  and  the  Jews.  He  travelled  ex-  tiohamp,  bom  1770,  died  in  1852,  was  from  1792 
tensively,  visited  the  United  States,  and  prao-  to  1799  one  oftheroyalistleaders  in  the  Vendue, 
tised  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  but  subsequently  he  submitted  to  the  anthor- 

AUTEUIL,  called  Atjteuil-les-Pabis,  to  dis-  ity  and  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon.    After 

tinguish  it  from  the  Auteuil,  near  Senlis,  in  the  the  July  revolution  he  attempted  an  insurrection 

department  of  the  Oise,  is  situated  near  Paris,  in  t^e  Yendte,  for  whidi  he  was  sentenced  to 

between  YersaUles  and  the  BoLs  de  Boulogne,  death  in  eantumaciam  in  1807,  bnt  was  snbse- 

and  is  a  favorite  suburban  residence  of  the  quently  pardoned. 

Parisians,  but  the  village  is  principally  cele-  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.   The  lives  of  persona 

brated  for  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  written  by  themselves  have  usually  been  at- 

have,  at  various  times,  resided  t^ere.  Among  tractive  and  popular.    Combining  utility  with 

these  were  Molidre,  Helvetius,  D'Aguesseau,  amusement^  autobiography  is  agreeable  read- 

Boileau,  Chapelle,  Condorcet,  Franklin,  Destutt  ing.    To  historical  and  metaphysical  students 

de  Tracy,  Rumford,  and  Henry  Heine.  it  affords  rdazation   firom  laborious  investi- 

AUTBENTICITYj  the  character  of  a  lus-  gation,  and  from   intense   abstract  thought, 

torical,  or  legal  writing,  or  document.    The  combined  with  valuable  information  in  their 

French,  or  the  so-called  Napoleonic  code,  con-  respective  pursuits;  while,  for   the    general 

tdns  a  minute  definition  of  the  rules,  require-  reader,  it  unites  much  of  the  entertainment  of 

ments,  and  formalities  established  by  the  law,  the  novel  with  the  satisfiaction  of  seeming  to 

constituting   the  authenticity  of   acts,  docu-  be  engaged  with  an  instructive  book.    The 

ments,  deeds,  of  any  nature  whatever,  as  drawn  thought  of  writing  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
TOL.  n.-^26 
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the  proper  pnrpoee  of  an  antobiograph^,  is  Bonaparte^  wbile  at   St  Helena,  dictated  a 

either  to  iUuBtrate  the  history  of  the  wnter^a  great  deal  iSnstratiTe  of  his   ovn  peraonal 

own  mind  and  heart  in  order  to  show  how  actions  and  motiTes^  as  well  as  of  the  great 

these  inflaenoed  his  life,  or  to  sketch  events  on  political  events  of  his  tame,  and  these  were 

which  the  narrator  was  well  informed,  in  con-  recorded,  with  more  or  less  accnracj,  in  the 

sequence  of  having  more  or  less  participated  works   of  O'Meara,   Las   Oases,    Montholon, 

in  them,  o^  at  least,  having  had  good  oppor-  and  Gonrgaud.    Laden  Bonaparte  also  wrote 

tnnities   of  being   thoron^y   fiuniliar  with  his  own  me.    There  are  several  antohiogra- 

them.    Throngh  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  phies  by  military  men,  the  earliest  of  which 

performed  the  achievements  which  history  re-  was  written  by  Prince  Engene.    Some  of  Na- 

oords,  the  reader  often  arrives  at  a  knowledge  poleon's  generals  have  contribi}ted  to  this  de- 

of  the  canses  of  events.    Autobiography  does  scription  of  books,  but  comparatively  few  were 

Justice,  or  attempts  to  do  justice,  to  the  indi-  written  by  British  soldiers.    Of  peculiar  inter- 

vidual  who  lays  open  the  springs  and  motives  est,  on  account  of  the  gallantly  of  the  narra- 

of  human  action :  and,  though  the  book  often  tor,  are  the  personal  adventures  of  Lieut  John 

turns  out,  like  Oiober's,  to  be  "  an  apology  for  Shipp  (17B5-1883),  who  entered  the  army  as 

the  life'^ — slurring  over  some  parts  and  com-  drummer  and  as  sergeant,  thrice  led  the  forlorn 

plaoently  dwelling  upon  others — ^yet,  by  show-  hope  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpoor,  and  twice  rooe 

ing  what  the  writer  wishes  to  appear,  it  gene-  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  commissioned  officer, 

rally  conveys  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  what  It  was  in  the  army,  also,  that  William  Oobbett, 

he  actually  is.    Sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  false  so  long  amouff  the  raciest  politicflJ  writen  of 

impression   of  events   and   persons   may  be  England,  taufht  himself  properly  to  express 

S'ven.  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  man  who  re-  his  ideas  with  the  pen,  and  t^e  snatdies  of 
tes  nis  own  life  (like  a  party  examined  as  a  personal  history  scattered  throughout  his 
witness  in  his  own  lawsuit),  has  his  evidence  works  are  strikingly  and  pleasantly  written. — 
received  with  a  oertain  allowance  for  extenua-  The  number  of  cleri<»l  or  religious  pemouB 
tion  and  exaggeration.  St  ^ugustine^  who  who  have  written  their  own  lives  is  oonsoder- 
died  near  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  prob-  able.  John  Bnnyan,  Kewton,  Whitefiekl, 
ably  should  be  received  as  the  first  person  Wesley,  Ellwood,  Huntington,  Bishop  Watson, 
who  wrote  what  is  £url^  entitled  to  the  name  Jay.  /ung-Stilling,  Mile.  Klettenbei^,  Sender, 
of  autobiography.  His  '^Oonfessions"  take  Zsohokke,  and  Adam  Okrke,  may  be  partieu- 
raok,  not  merely  from  their  literary  merit  and  larly  noted.  With  them,  perhaps,  we  should 
strong  religious  ibeling,  but  from  their  singular  dass  William  Oowper,  the  poet  Artists 
frankness.  Many  centuries  eli4>sed  before  any  have  added  little  to  this  brandh  of  letters, 
other  person  wrote  his  own  life.  The  me-  Benvenuto  Oellini  has  left  a  mngularly 
moirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury  (1581-  interesting  memoir  of  himself  Haydon's 
1648),  written  by  himself  are  the  earliest  in-  autobiography  and  journals  are  the  latest 
stance  in  the  English  language,  and  they  re-  productions  of  thisdass.  Martin,  Etfy,  Ledie, 
mained  in  manusoript  until  176i,  when  Horace  and  others,  in  magazines  and  other  periodi- 
Walpole  printed  them  at  his  private  press  at  oals,  have  ^ven  slight  sketches  of  th&  leadr 
Strawbeiry  Hill.  Sully,  the  celebrated  states-  ing  inddents  of  their  public  career.  Actors 
man  and  warrior  (155^16411  eo  long  the  and  dramatists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
friend  and  minister  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France,  liberal  in  their  confidences  to  the  pubUo.  The 
also  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  after  the  death  '^Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  Oolley  Oibber," 
of  his  master,  and  later,  as  to  date  of  author-  one  of  the  earliest  of  these,  has  long  been  a 
ship,  than  those  of  Lora  Herbert,  though  they  standard  dasmo.  Among  those  who  followed 
treated  of  events  anterior  to  those  recorded  are  Oharlotte  Olarke  (his  daughter),  Mrs,  Bob- 
by his  lordship,  who  fiouriahed  later.    It  is  inson,  Madame  Olairon,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Mrs. 


third  person.  By  fiur  the  great  miyority  of  eric  Beynolds,  Thomas  Holcroft,  and  Bichard 
autobiographies  have  been  written  in  French  Oumberland.  Among  the  scientific  men,  are 
and  £n^ish«  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  James  Ferguson,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Hugh  Mil- 
chiefly  in  German  and  Italian.— It  would  be  ler.  Sir  Simon  D'EweSj  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles 
wearisome  to  enumerate  and  distLagnish  all  of  L,  an  antiquary,  has  left  his  '^B^ollections.** 
this  dass  of  worka  But,  taking  their  authoro  Among  booksellers  and  printers,  we  have  Lack- 
with  a  slight  dasaification,  the  more  noticea-  ington,  Dunton,  James  Mutton,  and  Beigamin 
ble  may  be  named.  Thus  the  leading  autobi-  Franklin— who,  indeed,  may  take  place  also 
ogr^hies,  which  we  know  as  political,  were  with  the  authors,  men  of  science,  politidana, 
written  by  the  cardinal  de  BetL  Bishop  Bur-  statesmen,  and  economists.  Even  persons  of 
net,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord  infamous  notoriety  have  written  their  own 
Mahnesbury,  Mirabeau,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  lives— among  these  are  Vidocq,  the  Parisian 
Archibald  Hamilton  Bowan,  St  Simon,  Mira*  thief-catcher,  James  Hardy  Yauz,  who  is  self- 
beau,  Fouch6,  Godoy,  Dumouriez,  Madame  Bo-  described  as  "  thief  and  pickpocket,"  Madame 
land,  and  the  Duchees  d'Abrantds.    Napoleon  du  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Harriette 
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Wibon,  who  wound  up  a  career  of  vice  by  gib-  in  oppodtion  to  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponne* 

betting  in  her  memoirs  such  of  her  former  male  sus,  who  were  immigrants, 

aoqnaintances  as  refused  to  pay  blaok  mail  for  AUTOORAT  (Gr.  avros^  self,  and  jitparvtt,  to 

her  dlence.   Lola  Montez  began  hers  in  a  Paris  govern),  a  sovereign  mling  over  aoonntry  and  its 

newspaper,  but  we  believe  the  publication  was  inhabitants  with  limitless  power,  embodying  in 

never  completed ;  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  memora-  his  single  person  the  legislative,  executive,  and 

ble  Samnd  Pepys,  gossiping  Horace  Walpole,  administrative  authority,  delegating  it  to  his 

vivacious  Sir  Jonah  Harrington,  prison-breaJdnff  agents  and  officials  as  he  Judges  proper.    The 

Trenok,  with  such  eccentrics  as  Crockett  and  Asiatio  national  have  been  subject  from  time 

Wiko^  belong  to  no  peculiar  class,  but  are  not  immemorial  to  this  system  of  government  The 

to  be  overlocMced ;  neither  can  P.  T.  Bamum^s  abstract  definition  of  its  principle  and  nature,  to 

curious  confeeffions.    The  great  mass  of  auto-  use  legal  terms,  is,  that  the  sovereign  alone  is 

biographies  are  the  literary.     Those  of  Hume,  and  has  the  rights  of  a  person,  and  that  in  rela- 

Gibbon,  Yoltaire,  Marmontel,  Alfieri,  Eotzebue,  tion  to  him  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  his 

Giflford,  Siunuel  Johnson  (his  is  a  brief  per-  family  not  excepted,  are  things  without  rights, 

formance,  but  his  Life  by  Boswell,  is  almost  In  Europe  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  alone  are 

autobiographical),    Goethe,    Charles    Butler,  antocrato,    although   Ix>nis   XIV.  ruled  for  a 

Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Coleridge,  Sir  Eger-  time  with  something  like  autocratic  power, 

ton  Brydges,  De  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lov-  During  the  suzerainty  of  the  Tartars  over  Rus- 

ell    Edgeworth,  Jane  Porter,  Silvio  Pellico,  sia,  from  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  centu- 

William   Tennent,   Lamartine,    Scott,  Moore,  ry,  the  autocratic  power  took  root  and  was  de- 

Southey,  Gait,  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Madame  veloped  to  perfection.    One  of  the  conceptions 

de  G^enlis,  the  Margravine  of  An^ach,  Sir  of  autocracy  was  that  the  living  sovereign  could 

John  Barrow,  R.  P.  Gillies,  Madame  D^Arblay,  appoint  his  successor,  and  make  a  gift  of  his 

and  George  Sand,  are  among  the  most  widely  state  to  anybody  at  his  choice  or  whim,  without 

known.    JByron's  memoirs  (of  which  one  copy  being  bound  by  the  right  of  blood  or  of  direct 

was  buroea  in  1824)  have  not  yet  been  pub-  inheritance.     This  conception,  however,  was 

lidied.    Guizot,  the  literary  statesman,  is  pre-  annulled,  first  by  a  ukase  of  Paul  L,  and  subse- 

paring  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  and  B^ranger's  quently  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 

antobiogn^hy   was  published   in  Jan.  1868,  became  firmly  established  and  was  defined  by 

diortly  after  his  desih,    Lockhart  is  said  to  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  11.    The  8  last  Rus- 

have  left  the  manuscript  of  his  own  life,  and  sian  autocrats,  Alexander  L,  Nicholas,  Alexan- 

Lady  Morgan  is  engaged  on  a  similu*  work,  der  11.  at  their  coronation  declared  that  they 

The  Duke  of  Wellinffton's  Memoirs  by  himself  should  rule  according  to  laws.    But  as  they  are 

(which  he  described  in  a  letter  to  Ki^ier,  the  *  in  principle  the  living  law,  they  can  abrogate^ 

historian),  will  probably  be  published  ere  long^  repeal,  annihilate,  change,  any  preexisting  stat- 

and  Talleyrand's  autobiography,  delayed  by  his  ute,  and  substitute  for  it  another.    This  being 

own  desire,  will  soon  appear.    Godwin,  Bulr  the  emanation  of  their  individual,  unlimited 

wer  Litton,  William  Caneton  (the  Irish  novel-  wilL  the  respect  paid  by  them  to  any  preSxist- 

ist),  Thomas  Hood  and  others,  nave  introduced  ing  law  is  in  principle  only  a  matter  of  their 

small  and  isolated  portions  of  their  personal  own  pleasure.     Such  is  the  abstract  absolute 

history  into  the  introductions  or  prefkces  to  theoi^  of  the  power  of  an  autocrat.     But  in 

collected  editions  of  their  works.    We  have  to  practice,  even  under  the  most  absolute  rule^ 

add,  that  the  number  of  American  autobiogra-  certain  nghts  which  are  constitutive  of|  and  in- 

phies  is  very  limited.    At  their  head,  however,  nate  in.  human  society,  are  respected.    These 

stands  Franklin's  Life,  and  it  is  to  be  lament-  form  a  kind  of  common  law,  embodied  in  cus- 

ed  that  though  he  wrote  part  of  it  as  late  toms,  notions^  and  established  usages ;  against 

as  1788,  it  concludes  with  his  arrival  in  Eng-  them  the  wiU  of  the  autocrat  is  generally  pow- 

land,  in  1757 — ^thus  leaving  his  last  88  years  erless.    Such  are  the  individual,  fimiily,  and 

wholly  unnoted.    Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  and  property  rights  of  the  subject^  that  of  tne  es- 

others,  who  commenced  autobi<^raphies,  did  tablished  religion,  and  the  like.    The  violation 

not  carry  them  on  much  beyond  tiie  com-  of  suc^  rights  has  sometimes  been  attempted, 

mencement  of  active  manhood.    In  a  letter  but  has  generally  proved  unsuccessful  in  the 

flrom  Southey  (unpublished),  he  endeavors  to  long  run,  and  fatal  to  the  violators.    Fewauto- 

a6count  for  this  by  stating  that  the  impressions  crate,  therefore,  have  ever  been  able  to  exercise 

of  childhood  and  youth  are  pleasant,  and  we  their  power  quietly  in  the  fullest  and  most  lim- 

love  to  record  them — but  when  the  cares  and  itless  comprehension.    History  also  proves  that 

struggles  of  life  have  annoyed  us,  we  shun  the  autocrats  are  generally  influenced  by  persons 

pain  of  recalling  and  recording  theuL  by  whom  they  are  immediately  surrounded,  and 

AUTOCHTHONES    (Gr.  avrof  and  x^^v,  act  as  they  are  incited  by  then*  favorites,  coun- 

from  the  very  earth).    It  was  an  idea  with  cillors,  or  courtiers,  much  more  than  sover- 

many  of  the  Greek  communities  that  they  were  eigns  ruling  under  the  restrictions  of  positive 

so  veiy  aboriginal  as  to  have  sprung  from  laws,  or  independent  legislative  and  judicial 

the  sou  on  which  they  then  Uvea.    The  Ar-  bodies. 

cadians  and  Athenians  made  this  pretension,  AUTO-DA-FE  (a  Portuguese  phrase  signify- 

and  called  themselves  autochthones,    lliis  was  ing  act  of  faith ;  Span.,  awto-d&'/e)^  a  public  day 
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kcntka,  «ad  tiM  «UolQtk»  oT  the  inMwcot  «e-  aeTcral  oT  the  Brttwh  kiimw^Mu    Mas^W 

OMtdL    TlMtaniiiakocfif^SkdiotliaaeoUMe  aoos.  it  aboold  be  added,  ksie  collected  and 

of  tbe  inqiikitioo  feed  to  the  eoDdeomed  JQit  itemed  logieiila,  wilh  a  view^cf  jedtfegof 

l«teeeucatkiB,fliidtotlieaMioncrtfaeeoart  tbe  Mtenl  cteneter  by  the  wiitiag.    hoHi- 

ciipqamtkm.    See  Ingnamox.  aoi  be  doabted  thai;  ia  HaBj  iiMraarco,  tbe 

AUTOGBAFH  <Gr.  errw,  e^  and  ypmih,  tcnperament  wfll  iDflaeeee  the  writi^    Int. 

writiDgj.    Ae  the  deriTatkia  denetge,  aa  aaxu-  poke  cenmlj  hat  enirrhiif  to  do  vith  im- 

mph  if  writiog  erecnt^  bj  a  peieoii^e  owb  pneriag  into  the  ■finlam  ■n-*«*»*"ig  of  the 

mumL    Long  nnee  it  aoqiured  a  more  geocnl  efaaracter  d  the  vnter*e  nnad.    Oatte  olber 

neaoiag;  aad  if  dow  imderitood  ae  a  maaa-  hand,  p*'^*^!*"'  taiaaag  will  intcrfera  to  pre- 

■eripc  cxeeoted  by  ioaie  ooe  who,  fram  Matioii.  Tcntthif.    Thcreif  Bochanfltcrinthevritiiig 

aetioii,  iatellignioei  or  noioriet j,  liae  obtained  d  Ba  Walter  8eott  or  Henry  ]Iaefcettae--botfa 

•orae  tepotataon,  wbetber  good  or  bed.    A  hariqg  bid  their  haade  awMMlj  jBfjpKpfd  ia 

namerooe  aad  ^Boerallj  Tory  inteDigeot  bod  J,  yooth.  bj  eopying  law  pencni    ThoBes  Moore 

aeattered  all  orer  the  drilized  portione  of  the  aad  Robert  Soothey  eaoh  wrote  with  nmnite 

world,  bear  the  nanM|  from  what  thef  m^  attwrtion  to  nbtMM<  of  appearaaeo^  the  dabo- 

themielTee  to,  of  antogrq>h  ecrflectoni    from  ntaon  of  their  oooqxMitiotti  being  carried  into 

ahnoat  the  eaciieat  timoe  when  an  J  thing  like  their  writing  itadl   ThamaeGaaa^lM)l*s  poetry, 

the   modem   ajatcm  of  efairographr  became  wrooc^  oat  with  nmdi  care,  ia  ilhiBtnited  by 

common,  cofle^aona  of  antografte  hare  been  the  pains  which  he  deroted  to  hia  mannMript 

made  in  Eorope.    Ae  a  matter  of  comae,  dipk>-  fianrael  Bogcn,  who  coffrecled  mitil  the  poM 

matie  oorreopondeoce  hae  been  Tcry  well  ine-  aearlj  wore  oat  the  thoag^t,  wrote  with  all  the 

aarred  among  the  arcfairea  of  manj  atatea.  care  of  a  edioolmaster  aetting  a  copy  lor  bii 

The  pirate  feCterf  of  ambeoaadorf  and  atatea-  pi^riki'  The  dash  and  afnrit  of  B jnn's poeby 

men  nare  alao  been  well  taken  care  ct,  aad  aro  eeem  to  hare  been  intaed  eren  into  his  hod- 

retained,  in  nomerooe  inntancea,  hj  their  de-  writing.    Wordaworth  ehowe  ineqnalify  and 

iceodaatai    The  corre^Modenoe  of  illoatrioae  homelineaL    Cobbett  wrote  a  hand  ae  dear 

conmianden^  of  royalty,  of  aothon^  of  artiata,  and  impreaaive  as  hia  own  aignmoiL    Lock- 

of  lawyeni  of  medical  men,  of  men  of  acienoe  hart's  rapid  writing  woold  eeem  to  indicafte 

and  philoaophy,  and  of  dirinea,  has  been  re-  eqoal  nudity  of  tbon^t.    The  writing  of  S 

apected  mnch  more  than  might  hare  been  ex*  English  chanoellorB,  who  came  in  direct  soeeeB- 

pected,  from  the  want  of  what  is  called  clerical  non,  illnstrates  the  idea  of  diaraeter.    Lord 

learning  in  the  later  days  of  mediaBral  history.  Eldon,  alow  and  snre,  wrote  a  caiefnl  and  wdl- 

Aatograph  coHectiona  cannot  be  aaid  to  hare  formed  hand.    Lord  Lyndhnrst,  fitfol  in  his 

commenced  before  the  16th  oentniy,  thon^  indnatry,  ever  willing  to  avoid  aeyere  hd)or, 

earlier  aignatnrea  of  royal  and  other  person-  and  aUe  to  aooompBah  whatever  he  tppSkd 

rhave  been  pieaerved,  and  Magna  Charta,  himaelf  to,  writes  in  a  careleaB  manner,  leaving 

niginal  of  which  is  in  the  British  mnseom  every  letter  kgibki  however  hastily  traced. 

in  London,  ^uited  as  early  as  1216,  shows  Lrad    Brongjiam's    vigotons  mind    sbron^j 

that  neither  King  John,  nor,  with  scarcely  an  stamped  iteetf  npon  his  antograph,  whicfa  is  on- 

exception,  hia  noblea,  coold  write  their  own  like  any  other.    Among  Ammcans,  the  simple, 

names.    The  clergy  wero  the  learned  men  of  and  well-known  sigmtforoof  George  Wadungtoo, 

that  period ;  and  down  to  a  mnch  lattf  date,  so  eingnlarly  shows  native  dignity,  foroe  of  char- 

nncommon,  then,  was  the  art,  that  in  nnmerons  acter,  and  nnconqnerable  fiimneas.    So,  among 

cases,  on  conviction  for  crimes  leas  than  capital,  military  commanders,  ihe  antogivphs  ai  Wil- 

the  culprit  was  liberated  without  ponidunent,  liam  IlL  and  the  late  dnke  of  WeUington, 

for  A  first  offence,  on  showing  that  he  could  even  which  much  resemble  each  other  in  mete  form 

read.    Hence  the  legal  action  called  ^^  benefit  of  the  letters,  are  alike  also  in  the  expression 

of  clergy,''  which  remained  as  part  of  the  com«  of  hauteur  and  command.    Some  writuig^  libs 

mon  law  of  England  nntil  a  few  yean  ago,  that  of  I>r.  Chalmers,  b  almost  in  illegible 

wheiL  like '*  trill  by  battle,*^  and '*  barning  on  acrawL    For  the  most  part,  the  leading  British 

the   hand,"  it  was   absolntely  repealed.     A  statesmen    are  good   paimen.     There   is  as 

writer  in  ^'  Notes  and  Queries  "  says  that  col*  marked  a  contrast  in  the  tall  and  formal  fligDA- 

lections  of  antographs  had  their  origin  in  Qer-  tore  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  careless  ease  of 

many  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  Oharles  James  Fox's,  as  there  was  between  the 

^*  where  travellers  carried  with  them  white  men  themselves.    Oanning,  Grey,  Melbourne, 

paper  books  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  emi-  Peel,  and  Pahnerston,  have  large  and  plain  sig- 

nent  persona,  or  of  new  aoquaintanoew    Such  natures,  with  graoefm  curves— as  might  be  ex- 

a  book  was  called  an  album,  hortus  amieth  pected  from  <mltivated  minds,  which,  amid  the 

runij  or  theia/urus  amieorum.    The  oldest  in  perplexity  of  poHtics,  still  delighted  to  recur  to 

the  British  museum  is  dated  1578.  and  ap-  letters  and  to  art    The  Tudor  race  of  British 

pears    to   have  belonged   to   a  lady."— The  monarchs   wrote   boldly    and   l^Wy.     The 

elder  D'Israeli,  in  his  "  Ouriodtiee  of  Litera-  Staarts,  with  the  exception  of  James  II.,  were 

ture,"  enlarges  upon  a  subject  which  Oldys,  careless;  his  was  alarge^  plain  hand,  indicative 

the  antiquaxy,  had  noticed  long  before— the  of  phle^^  and  obstinaoy.    The  present  rojal 
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famOy  of  England  have  nsnaSy  written  velL  riala  for  history,  liare  been  foand  of  great 
George  I.  bad  a  well-formed,  but  stiff  sign  man«  value.  Almost  every  capital  in  Europe  has  a 
ual.  That  of  George  II.  resembled  it  in  form,  national  collection  of  autographs, — ^tne  most 
but  was  a  trifle  less  firm.  George  m.  wrote  valuable  being  at  Bome,  Madrid,  Paris,  and 
an  old-fashioned,  free,  and  handsomely-formed  Vienna.  The  archives  at  WasMngton,  which 
hand.  George  lY.  had  a  magnificent  signature,  contain  the  declaration  of  independence,  are 
The  whole  George  R.  was  composed  of  tall,  full  of  increasing  interest.  The  number  of 
peacock  lettersywritten  in  one  word  without  once  private  collections  is  considerable,  and  much 
lifting  the  pen  from  the  paper.  A  tory  writer  expense  has  sometimes  been  incun^od  in  illus- 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  enthusiastic  on  this  tratins  them.  It  may  be  stated  that  those  who 
point,  said :  ^*  There  is  about  the  whole  effect  ride  the  hobby  of  collecting  autographs  gene- 
something  eminently  graceful,  composed,  and  rally  do  it  wiUi  a  higher  purpose  than  mere 
princely — ^and  that^  compared  with  the  hideous  curiosity.  Whatever  the  original  inducement, 
ragamufiSn  Napoleon  of  the  late  emperor  of  whenever  the  pursuit  ripens  into  a  passion, 
France,  shows,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  augmented  knowledge,  historical  as  well  as  bi- 
what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  uneasy  ographical,  is  the  result  A  genuine  collector 
strut  of  a  usurper,  and  the  calm  majesty  of  a  is  not  satisfied  with  an  autogn^h  until  he 
bom  king.*'  Tne  signature  of  William  I  v .  was  obtains  as  much  information  as  possible  con- 
.large,  flourishing  and  feeble,  though  preten-  ceming  the  writer.  Yery  frequently  the  letter 
tious.  Queen  victoria  writes  a  large,  strag-  or  document  itself  contains  something  whid^ 
gling  hand,  but  her  signature  is  beautifully  iUustratesadoubtfulpoint  of  history,  or  throws 
formed,  with  each  letter  clearly  cut,  and  un-  light  upon  an  obscure  passage  of  oiography. 

Jiuestioned  grace  breathing  through  the  whole.  The  largest  private  collection  of  modern  times, 
n  marked  contrast  are  the  signatures  of  the  in  England,  was  that  formed  by  the  late  Wil- 
three  Napoleons;  the  flrst  was  a  mere  scrawl,  Ham  Upcott,  of  London.  Upon  lus  death  it 
and  he  rarely  wrote  all  the  letters  of  any  word,  was  sold  by  auction,  and  dispersed.  Sir  Rich- 
so  impatient  was  he  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  ard  PhiQips  was  a  sreat  collector,  and  claimed 
the  paper.  His  son  (the  Due  de  Reichstadt)  to  be  the  flrst  of  the  tribe.  ^*  It  is  certain,'' 
wrote  a  large,  fair,  handsome  hand — not  unlike  says  Catharine  Button,  '*  that  he  was  in  possee- 
that  of  Louis  Fhilippe.  His  nephew^e  present  sion  of  reams  of  these  precious  relics,  each  ar- 
emperor,  writes  better  than  most  fVenchmen.  ranged  by  the  alphabetical  name  of  the  writer. 
He  has  a  neat,  running  hand,  verv  legible,  evi-  He  was  so  well  aware  of  their  value,  at  a  time 
dently  written  with  rapidity  and  ease,  and  the  when  they  were  little  thought  of  by  others, 
signature  terminating  in  a  dose  flourish.  Of  all  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say  he  would  as  soon 
signatures,  the  most  valued,  and  among  the  most  part  witib  a  tooth  as  a  letter  of  OoUey  Gibber's ; 
rare,  is  that  of  Shakespeare.  His  name  is  thrice  and  ti^at  he  expected  agrant  of  land  in  America 
signed  to  his  last  will  and  testament,  deposited  for  a  manuscript  of  Washington's."  There  is 
at  Doctors'  commons,  in  the  dty  of  London,  another  good  collection  in  London,  the  property 
These  signatures  do  not  greatly  resemble  each  of  Mr.  Donnedieu.  a  Frenchman.  Mt.  Robert 
other,  l£ough  they  must  have  been  made  at  Cole,  also  of  Lonaon,  has  a  splendid  collection, 
the  same  time,  if  not  actually  with  the  same  —probably  the  largest  in  England,  though  he 
pen,  but  are  genuine,  beyond  all  doubt.  His  may  be  challenged  by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of 
signature  is  suso  attached  to  two  parchment  Great  Yarmouth  (survivinff  brother  of  the  late 
deeds,  one  in  the  library  of  the  dtv  of  London  Sharon  Turner,  the  Anglo-Saxon  historian), 
and  the  other  in  the  hands  of  a  private  gende-  and  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool.  These 
man  near  London.  One  of  these  is  the  con-  gentlemen  have  collections,  eadi  worth  many 
veyance  of  property  purchased  by  Shakespeare, '  Uiousand  pounds,  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
on  the  Blaokmars,  London,  and  the  other  a  treasures  is  at  once  simple  and  complete.  In 
deed  of  mortgage  upon  this  said  property,  ex^  Scotland,  where  autograph  collectors  are  nu- 
cuted  the  day  iSter  he  had  bought  it  These  merous,  an  Edinburgh  Dookseller,  Mr.  W.  F. 
5  signatures  must  be  authentia  Another,  as-  Watson^  is  confessedly  the  most  successful  and 
Bumed  to  be  Shakespeare's  own,  is  to  be  seen  enterpnnng.  Though  a  great  portion  of  his 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  in  the  British  museum,  treasures  were  obtained  by  exchange  and  giSL 
the  authenticity  of  which  rests  entirely  upon  he  has  expended  £15,000  on  the  puiQhase  of 
its  similarity  to  the  known  ngnatures,  for  there  rare  autographs,  and  costly  portraits,  views, 
is  no  proo^  nor  even  tradition,  that  the  vol-  maps,  and  title-pages  to  illustrote  them.  In  the 
ume  ever  was  in  Shakespeare's  hands.  The  col-  United  States,  periiaps.  the  most  extennve  col- 
lection of  autographs  in  ^q  British  museum,  lection  has  been  formed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
composed  of  many  valuable  coUections,  be-  B.  Sprague,  of  Albany.  In  1828  he  commenced 
queathed  to  or  purchased  for  that  national  in-  his  collection,  and,  much  about  the  same  time, 
stitution,  is  the  most  complete  and  extensive  Mr.  Gilmor,  of  Baltimore,  entered  upon  the 
in  the  world.  The  Oottonian,  Harleian,  and  same  field.  Mr.  Gilmer's  collection,  which 
Sloane  manuscripts,  would  of  themselves  id-  was  very  fine,  has  been  much  increased  by  Mr. 
most  merit  this  praise,  but  tiiese  formed  but  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  purchased  it 
the  nucleus,  and  every  year  sees  the  numbcur  Other  eminent  autograph  coUecton  are  Mr. 
increase.    They  are  open  to  all,  and,  as  mate-  Teflt  of  Savannah,   Mr.   Gist  of  Cincinnati 
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(believed  to  node  now  in  8t  LooisX  Mr.  Kee-  IbUy  proUfio  in  antomatons ;  andabotfaeoolo*- 
ler  of  KississippL  Mra.  Zachiiriah  Allen  of  eal  statues  of  Memnon,  the  remains  of  whidli 
Providence,  Mn.  T.  A.  Green  and  Miss  Arnold  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Thebes  in  the  mins  of  the 
of  New  Bedford,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Waterman  of  Memncminm.  These  nttered  jojfol  sounds  at 
Boston,  and  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  (chiefl j  of  the  rising  of  the  snn,  but  monrnfid  ones  when 
modem  Enropean  celebrities)  now  of  Philadel-  it  set^  and  o(Mitinaed  to  do  thia  for  hondreds  of 
phia.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Norton,  of  New  Yorl^  jears^  even  to  the  4th  oentoiy  of  the  Ghiistian 
nas  probably  the  largest  pnblio  collection  at  era.  Arohytas  constructed  his  wonderM  doTe 
autograph  letters  in  this  country.  For  the  in-  400  years  before  Christ.  In  later  times  we 
formation  of  collectors,  who  abound  in  the  have  Friar  Bacon's  brasm  head,  which  spoke^ 
United  States,  we  may  menUon  that  Dr.  and  the  eagle  and  iron  fly  of  BiegiomontanuSy 
Sprague^s  mode  of  arrangement  is  twofold,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to  have  flown  firom 
— one  alphabetical,  the  other  according  to  sub-  the  city,  saluted  the  emperor,  and  returned;  snd 
jects,  and  one  beii^^  to  a  great  extent  a  dupli-  the  latter  after  flying  round  the  room  retamed 
Gate  of  the  other.  He  possesses  (what  is  ex-  to  its  master.  But  the  lore  of  the  marrcJlous 
tremely  rare)  complete  sets  of  the  signers  of  the  has  no  doubt  greatly  improred  imon  the  feats  of 
American  declaration  of  ind^>endence,  firamers  the  earlier  inventora.  The  nrat  androides 
of  the  constitution,  generals  of  the  revolution,  which  acquired  any  oelebri^  was  made  by  Al- 
and, with  a  Teiy  few  exoepti(»ia|  of  the  mem-  bertus  Magnus,  in  the  18th  century.  It  moved 
hers  of  the  old  congress.  AuU^graph  collectors  like  a  man  and  even  spoik^  Thomas  Aquinas 
ought  to  be  held  in  esteem,  aa  often  saving  is  said  to  have  been  so  alarmed  by  it  that  he 
frcKu  oblivion  or  destruction  many  docu-  broke  it  in  pieces  with  his  stafl^  to  the  great 
ments  of  great  yalue.  The  original  of  Msgna  grief  of  the  unfortunate  inventor^  who  could 
Charts^  now  in  London,  was  actuidly  in  a  tai*  only  exdaim — PeriU  cpui  triffwUa  atmarum — 
lor's  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up  alas,  you  have  destroyed  the  work  of  80  yearfr 
into  parchment  measures,  when  it  was  rescued  Another  similar  inventi<»i  of  Descartes^  which 
by  an  antiquary  who  fortunately  knew  its  he  named  his  daughter  Francina^  shared  a  sim- 
value,  and  preserved  as  an  object  of  national  ilar  fate ;  the  captain  of  a  vessel  on  board  of 
interest  and  importance.  which  it  was  placed,  thinking  the  devil  must  be 

AUTOLTCUS.  L  A  mytholo^cal  character  in  a  machine  that  moved  so  like  a  human  be- 
of  ancient  Hellafl^  son  of  Hermes  and  Chione,  ing,  had  it  thrown  overboard.  Charlemagne 
father  of  Autidea,  and  thus  mat^^mal  grandfa-  received  from  Haroun  al  Bashid  a  present  of 
ther  of  Ulysses.  He  was  an  incorrigible  thief  a  water  dock,  in  the  dial  of  which  a  door  open- 
and  liar.  His  robber^s  lair  was  Mt  Famassus.  ed  at  each  hour,  and  when  at  noon  the  12  doors 
He  stole  a  flock  of  sheep  from  Sisyphus,  but  were  all  thrown  open,  aB  many  knjghts  on 
their  owner  had  taken  the  precaution  to  ear-  horseback  issued  out,  paraded  round  ue  dial, 
mark  his  sheep  and  he  ffot  them  back  again,  and  then  returning  shut  themsdves  in  again. 
He  broke  into  Amyntor^s  house  and  stole  hu  ar-  A  very  Amnaing  automaton  group  was  con- 
mor.  IL  Of  Pitane  in.£olia,  the  earHest  of  the  struoted  by  M.  Oomus^  fi>r  Louis  XiY.,  consist- 
Greek  writers  on  the  sphere,  lived  about  840  ing  of  a  coach  and  horses,  coachman,  a  page,  and 
B.  C.  a  lady  inade.    The  figures  all  performed  thdr 

AUTOMATON  (Gr.  ovror,  sdf^  and  ftam^  to  appropriate  parts ;  the  coach  was  driven  up  to 

move),  self-moving  machines,  or  those  wmd^  the  king  and  stopped,  and  the  ladj.  let  out  by 

have  within  themsdves  the   moving  power,  the  page,  presented  a  petition,  and  reentering 

This  description  would  make  the  term  appli-  the  carriage  was  driven  ofL    Next  to  Dssddusi 

cable  to  watches,  musicd  boxes,  Axx,  but  it  is  Yancanaon,  who  lived  in  Paris  the  early  part  ol 

generally  used  to  designate  only  those  machines  the  last  century,  W>ean  to  have  been  possesaed 

which  are  made  to  imitate  the  motions  of  men  of  the  greatest  akul  in  this  department.   Heex- 

and  animals.    Those  constructed  to  imitate  men  hibited  in  Paris  in  1788  a  flageolet  and  tambou- 

are  sometimes  called  andraide^  frx>mtheGreek  rine  player,  whidi  is  probi£^  tiie  most  perfect 

wordfl^  meaning  like  a  man.    In  andent  times^  androides  ever  constructed,  as  his  duck  is  no 

before  the  red  vdue  and  true  purpose  of  me-  doubt  the  most  perfect  automaton.    It  played 

chanicd  ingenuity  were  understood,  thia,  when  the  flageolet  with  the  left  hand  and  beat  the 

most  hi^y  devdoped,  appears  to  have  taken  tambourine  with  the  rig^it,  executing  many 

the  direction  of  imit^iting  the  forms  and  actions  pieces  of  mudc  with  wonderful  accuracy.    He 

of  animalfl,  rather  than  of  adding  to  the  con-*  also  exhibited  a  duck  in  1741,  which  moved, 

venience,  or  reducing  the  labor,  of  mankind;  eat,  drank,  and  even  dimted  and  evacuated  its 

and  down  even  to  th^  present  time  there  are  food  like  a  live  dudu    The  materials  taken  into 

frequent  instances  of  the  same  misapplication  the  stomach  were  not  groimd  up,  but  dissolved, 

of  tdent    Probably  the  earliest   aUodon  to  The   figure  would   stretch  out    ito  neck  to 

self-moving  inachines  in  history  is  to  the  tripods  take   food   from,  the  hand,  and  then  wodd 

moved  on  living  wheelsiand  instinct  with  life^  swallow  it  with  the  naturd  avidity  of  a  duck; 

which  Homer  describes  Vulcan  as  having  con-  even  the  motion  of  the  muades  of  the  neck  be- 

trived.    Then  come  the  walking  statues,  fe>  ing  perceptible.    It  would  rise  up  on  its  fsaUt 

nude  dancers^  and  wooden  cow  of  Dsddns,  walk,  swim,  dabble  in  the  water,  and  quack, 

whose  invention  appears  to  have  been  wonder-  wonderfrdlyimitating  the  natiod  actions  of  the 
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dnck.    In  its  meohanism  it  was  constraoted  in  property  of  oar  nature,  that  is,  in  the  sover- 

many  parts — as  in  the  wings—as  nearly  like  those  eignty  of  duty,  that  Kant  makes  the  trae  char- 

Sarts  of  the  bird  as  possible.    Yancanson  nn-  acter  of  the  liberty  of  the  will  to  consist.    On 

ertook,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  to  constrnct  the  contrary,  he  ciuJs  by  the  name  of  Aa^dronemiy, 

an  automaton,  which  would  display  all  the  me-  the  laws  which  we  receive  from  nature,  the 

chanism  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  violence  which  our  passions  and  desires  exercise 

veins  and  arteries  in  which  were  to  be  of  gum-  upon  us. 

elastic;  but  the  art  of  working  this  material  was  AUTOPLASTY,  a  surgical  operation  by 
not  then  well  understood,  and  there  being  long  which  the  nose  or  other  superficiiu  portion  of 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  an  anatomist  sent  by  the  body,  being  destroyed  by  accident  or  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  attend  to  the  work,  Yancanson  disease,  may  be  renewed  or  replaced  by  a  por^ 
became  discouraged  and  gave  it  np.  The  fiither  tion  of  skin  taken  from  another  part  of  the  same 
and  son,  named  Droz,  had  the  same  remarkable  body.  This  art  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
talent.  The  former  made  a  figure  of  a  child,  in  India  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  a  cn»* 
which  sits  at  a  desk,  dips  its  pen  in  the  ink,  and  tom  to  punish  crime  by  cutting  off  the  nose,  or 
writes  in  French  whatever  is  dictated.  The  the  lips,  or  the  ears  of  the  criminal;  and  for  a 
latter,  born  in  1752,  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  time  the  parts  were  immediately  replaced  and 
22,  taJdng  a  female  figure  he  had  made,  wnich  found  to  grow  again.  To  prevent  this  the  ex- 
played  different  tunes  on  the  harpsichord,  follow-  dsed  parts  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  the  fact 
mg  with  her  eyes  and  head  the  notes  in  the  of  the  natural  part  adhering  after  it  had  been 
music  book,  and  rising  at  the  dose  and  saluting  excised,  and  healing  as  a  common  wound,  sug- 
the  company.  Yancanson,  seeing  some  artifi-  gested  the  idea  that  a  portion  of  skin  remov^ 
ciaJ  hands  he  had  made  for  a  youn^  man  who  ftom  any  other  portion  of  ^e  body,  and  applied 
had  lost  his  own,  said  to  him,  ^^  Young  man,  immediately  to  the  mutilated  part,  might  heal 
you  begin  where  X  should  be  willing  to  end."  and  become  a  natural  substitute  for  the  part  re- 
About  the  same  time  the  abb6  Mical  made  a  moved.  When  the  nose  was  cut  off  by  the  ex- 
number  of  automaton  figures,  some  in  a  group,  ecutioner,  the  sui^on  cut  a  triangular  portion 
which  played  different  instruments  of  music,  of  skin  mm  the  forehead,  leaving  it  still  attach- 
He  also  exhibited  at  the  academy  of  sciences  two  ed  by  a  small  pedide  over  the  root  of  the  nose, 
heads,  which  articulated  syllables.  Maelzel  in  and,  twisting  it  round,  reversed  it  over  the  na* 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  exhibited  sal  region  to  supply  the  place  of  the  nose  which 
a  famous  automaton  .trumpeter  at  Yienna,  had  been  cut  oM  The  skin  adhered  and  the 
which  played  many  of  the  French  and  Austrian  deformity  was  lessened,  but  a  scar  remained 
marches.  Still  later  is  the  automaton  of  the  upon  the  fordiead  where  the  skin  had  been  re- 
ingenious  Swiss  mechanic,  Maillardet,  a  fe-  moved.  This  method  was  adopted  in  other 
male  figure  that  performs  18  tunes  on  the  countries,  where  the  nose,  the  eydids,  or  any 
piano — with  the  natural  movements  of  the  fin-  portion  of  the  face,  had  been  injured  by  accident 
gers  and  eyes  and  heaving  of  the  bosom.  It  or  by  disease.  Gcusus  speaks  of  nasal  and  labial 
continues  in  action  for  an  hour :  with  it  are  an  autoplasty.  In  the  16th  century  this  art  was 
automaton  magician ;  a  boy  that  writes  and  practised  in  Oalabria  by  the  Branca  family  of 
draws;  a  little  dancing  figure,  that  moves  to  surgeons,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  taking 
music  fr^m  the  glass  case  it  is  in ;  a  humming  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  arm  to  replace  a  de- 
bird,  that  comes  out  of  a  box,  sings  and  re-  formity  in  the  face,  instead  of  turning  over  a 
turns;  a  steel  spider;  and  a  hissing  seipent.  piece  of  skin  from  tne  immediate  neighborhood 
The  famous  automaton  chess-player  is  an  mge-  of  the  part  repaired,  leaving  a  scar  close  by  al- 
nious  piece  of  mechanism,  but  there  is  no  doubt  most  as  bad  as  the  original  deformity.  In  the 
it  was  constructed  to  contain  a  small  person,  by  following  century  Lanfrano,  an  Italian  surgeon, 
whose  intelligence  the  movements  were  con-  practised  the  art  ofnasal  autoplasty  with  success 
trolled  and  the  game  played.  The  doors  of  the  in  Paris ;  and  the  celebrated  Gaspard  Tagliaoos> 
machine  were  opened  apparently  to  expose  zo  practised  the  same  art  in  Italy,  and  wrote  his 
the  whole  interior ;  but  they  were  never  all  work  on  the  art  of  autoplastic  8iu*gery,  which 
opened  at  the  same  time.  A  small  person  is  still  in  good  repute.  1ji  the  beginning  of  the 
could  thus  move  from  one  part  of  the  interior  present  century  tnis  art,  but  little  practised,  and 
to  another,  keeping  himself  concealed.  Such  a  almost  abandoned,  was  revived  by  the  celebrat- 
one,  known  to  be  a  skUfbl  chess-player,  travd-  ed  Englidi  suiveon  Oarpue,  and  has  been  much 
led  with  the  exhibition,  and  was  never  seen  improved  by  Groefe,  Dzondi,  Delpech,  Cooper, 
duringthe  continuance  of  the  game.  Dupuytren,  Boux,  Lisfiranc^  Blandin,  Ydpean. 
AUTONOMY  (Gr.  avros  vouot^  a  law  to  it-  LaUemand,  Dieffenbach,  and  other  odebratea 
self),  an  en>resnon  which  belongs  to  the  pM-  surgeons  of  the  present  time.  New  methods 
losophy  of  ]K]ant.  When  this  philosopher  affirms  have  been  introduced,  and  almost  any  superfi- 
the  autonomy  of  the  reason,  he  means  that  in  dal  portion  of  the  body  mav  be  now  repaired 
reference  to  morals  the  reason  is  sovereign;  bv  autoplastic  surgery.  Three  methods  are 
that  the  laws  imposed  by  it  upon  our  will  are  adopted,  the  IndSm,  the  Italian,  and  the 
universal  and  absolute ;  that  man  finding  such  French,  and  one  or  the  other  is  preferred 
laws  within  himsdf  becomes  in  some  sort  his  according  to  the  parts  involved.  The  Indian 
own  legislator  and  a  law  to  himsdf  It  is  in  this  metiiod,  already  described,  consists  in  turning 
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oyer  a  oontigaoiu  portion  of  ddn  to  repMiirtlie  AUTUMN  (Lat.  auiiimmu^  the  iUrd 

deformity ;  the  Itaaaa  method  consists  in  tak-  son  of  the  year,  in  the  northern  temperate  sooe 

Ing  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  arm,  or  from  a  hegins  when  the  son,  in  its  iq>parent  descent  to 

dirtant  portion  of  the  body,  to  repair  the  in^a-  the  southern  hemisphere,  crosses  the  equatorial 

2;  the  French  method  consists  in  loosenmg  line;  and  ends  at  the  period  of  the  sun's  greatest 

e  skin  on  either  side  of  the  ix\iary,  so  as  to  de-  soathem  declination,  or  when  he  liters  Capri- 

tach  it  firom  the  parts  beneath,  drawing  it  to-  com.    This  astronomical  antomn  begins  about 

gether  nntil  it  corers  the  lost  part,  and  then  Bept  28,  and  lasts  till  about  Dec  21,  but  in 

uniting  the  borders  by  suture  pins  and  ligatures,  popular  language  in  this  country  autumn  com- 

untU  ue  parts  adhere  and  grow  together.  This  orues  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 

is  fkr  the  nest  whereyer  it  is  practicable. — The  x^ovember.    In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 

resources  of  this  art  are  now  yery  considerable,  autumn  takes  place  at  the  time  of  our  spring, 

but  skill  is  required  to  operate  well,  and  judg-  AUTUN,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 

ment  to  decide  when  practically  useful ;-  for,  department  of  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  France.    It  is 

where  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  un&-  pleasantiy  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 

yorable,  the  operation  may  be  unadyisaUe. —  well-wo<xled  hiUs :  the  surrounding  country  is 

Different  names  are  giyen  to  the  operation,  ao-  rich  in  yineyards  and  cornfields.    The  town 

cordmg  to  the  parts  repaired  by  this  method :  contains  manv  antiquities.   Massiye  and  curioua 

it  is  termed  ^^  blepharoplasty"  when  applied  to  fragments  of  the  ancient  Roman  walls  still 

the  eyelids ;  '*  otoplas^'*  wh^i  applied  to  the  stand ;  also,  the  so-called  temple  of  Janus,  of 

ears ;  "  rhinoplasty"  when  applied  to  the  nose ;  imposing  proportions  and  solidity.   Beside  these 

*' cheiloplasty^'  in  reference  to  the  lips ;  ^'gen-  there  are  2  curious  Roman  gates,  the  remains 

oplasty   in  reference  to  the  cheeks ;  "  kerato-  of  an  amphitheatre,  knd  iust  without  l^e  gate 

plasty"  in  reference  to  the  cornea ;  *^  palatoplas-  a  pyramidal  mass  of  an^itecture,  buiLt  probar 

ty"  K>r  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  ^^  staphyloplas-  bly  for  sepulchral  purposes,  but  in  whose  nooor 

I7"  for  the  yelum  palati ;  and  ^  bronchoplasty"  antiquarians  are  in  doubt    The  town  containa 

for  the  larynx.  seyeral  fine  specimens  of  church  architecture, 

AUT0F9T  (Gr.  ovror,  8el£  and  o^ir,  yision,  among  them  the  cathedral  of  St.  Lazare,  Ro- 

signifying  to  see  for  oneself^.    The  term  is  manes^ue  in  atyle,  and  the  Gh^>elle  St  Na- 

^pHed  to  a  methodical  inspection  of  the  corpse,  zarre,  mteresting  for  its  richly  painted  g}aak 

in  order  to  discoyer  the  cause  of  the  disease  Kear  Autun  are  the  yaluable  coal  basins  of 

whidi  terminated  fatally.    Necroscopy  would,  Epinac  and  Oreuzoh.    The  episcopal  see  of  this 

perhi^  be  a  more  appropriate  term,  but  au-  city  was  once  held  by  Talleyrand.  Fop.  in  1862, 

topsy  is  the  word  commonly  used.    The  art  of  11,997. 

post-mortem  examination  is  at  once  the  result  AUVERGKE,  au  ancient  proyince  of  France, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  now  comprised  in  the  depsdrtments  of  Cantal, 
of  normal  and  patholoeical  anatomy,  as  a  basis  Haute-Loire,  and  Fny-de  Dome.  It  is  diyided 
for  surgical  and  medical  art  and  science.  It  is  into  two  parts,  yery  different  in  their  climate 
also  useful  in  determining  the  cause  of  death,  and  productions.  Upper  Auyergne,  which  in- 
where  legal  proceedings  are  inyolyed.  Infanti-  dudes  chiefly  the  departments  of  Cantal  and 
cide,  suicide,  andyarious  kinds  of  homimde,  can  Fuy  de  Dome,  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  pic- 
only  be  detected,  in  some  cases,  by  a  post-mor-  turesqne,  and  has  no  other  riches  than  the  nm 
tem  inspection  of  the  corpse ;  and  many  legal  pasturages  upon  which  cattie  are  raised.  The 
points  require  the  nicest  discrimination  of  &ctB  mountains  which  intersect  it  on  a  branch  of  the 
connectea  with  such  cases  to  guide  the  magis-  Ceyennes,  and  lie  in  confused  groups,  sending 
trates  in  their  decisions  with  regard  to  inn<^  up  seyeral  summits  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet, 
oence  or  guilt  in  persons  implici^ted  by  suspi-  some  of  which  are  extinct  yolcanoes.  Mount 
don. — ^Autopsy  is  either  autiiorized  by  the  £Euni-  d'Or,  the  highest  of  them,  is  an  almost  isolated 
lyof  the  defimct,  who  wish  to  know  the  nature  cone,  and  has  its  sides  covered  with  scoria^ 
and  extent  of  the  disease  which  caused  death ;  Lower  Auyergne  extends  along  both  banks  of 
or  by  the  magistrates^  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Allier,  and  presents  a  continual  sncoessioa 
deatn,  where  mystery  and  suspicion  call  upon  of  towns  and  yillages,  and  of  the  most  fertile 
the  law  to  interfere.  In  the  former  case,  autop-  hills  and  yalleys  of  Fnmce,  whidi  produce  abon- 
sy  is  generally  performed  before  inhumation,  but  dantly  the  yine,  grains,  and  fruits.  Anyeigns 
in  the  latter  sometimes  after  disinterment — ^In  was  the  natiye  proyince  of  Gr^ry  of  Tours, 
ordinary  post-mortem  examinations  the  external  De  PEdpital,  Pascal,  Turenne,  DelUle,  Desaix, 
skin  is  carefully  diyided  in  the  central  line  of  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen, 
the  chest,  or  the  abdomen,  the  subcutaneous  AUXERRE.  a  city  of  France  situated  on  the 
parts  are  separated  to  allow  inspection  of  the  left  bank  of  tne  Tonne,  capital  of  the  depart- 
internal  origans :  and  when  that  is  done,  the  ment  of  the  same  name.  Its  wines  are  much 
parts  are  carefblly  replaced,  the  skin  sewed  up,  esteemed.  Its  manufactures  are  calicoes,  dotha, 
and  no  disfigurement  remains.  There  is  nothing  serges,  druggets,  earthenware,  yiolin  strings, 
reyoltin^  or  unsi^tly,  therefore,  in  the  operation,  &c.  It  has  a  college,  a  secondary  ecdesiastical 
and  the  information  gained  is  of  great  import-  school,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  public  library 
ance  to  legal  decisions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  of  24^000  yolumes,  a  cathedral  with  fine  flam- 
sdence  of  pathdogy  and  medicine  on  the  other,  boyant-gothio  fa^iebde^  and  the  quaint  church 
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of  8t.  Gennain,  with  eQriouB  crypts,  in  whioh  bodies  and  internal  organs  of  animals  and  in- 

]io  buried  the  counts  of  Anzerre.    The  streets  sects.    See  AiTatoicioal  Pbbpabations. 

are  crooked,  and  tiie  city  iU-bnilt.    Pop.  in  AYA,  Kikodom  of.    See  Bubmah. 

1862, 1416«.  AYA,  the  capital  city  of  the  Barman  em- 

AUXONNE,  a  town  of  France,  department  pire;  it  is  styled,  in  the  official  documents  of 

of  Oote  d'Or,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne,  the  country,  JUUajuwure^  a  Pali  word  signify- 

17  miles  south-east  of  D\jon.    It  has  an  ar-  ing  city  of  gems.    The  true  Burmese  name  of 

senal,  barracks,  and  magazines,  with  manufac*  the  city  is  Ang-fjoa^  meaning  a  fish-pond,  be- 

tures  of  woollen  doth  and  nails.    Pop.  in  1852,  cause  the  original  town  was  built  around  one. 

6,266.  This  word   has   been  corrupted   by  Asiatic 

AUZOUT,  ADEiszr,  a  French  mathematician  strangers  into  Atoa,  and  thence  by  the  English 

and  astronomer,  bom  at  Rouen  at  the  beg^-  into  Ava.    The  city  is  built  on  an  island,  form- 

ninff  of  the  ITth  century,  died  at  Rome,  in  1690,  ed  by  the  Irrawaddy  river  on  the  N,,  which  is 

oel^rated  for  haying,  in  coi^j  unction  ^th  Picard,  here  8,282  feet  broad— the  Myit-nge  on  the  £., 

applied  the  telescope  to  tiie  mural  quadrant,  a  rapid  stream  flowing  into  the  Irrawaddy 

He  also  invented  and  applied  to  the  telescope  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city — ^the  deep  and 

a  movable  wire  micrometer,  on  which  he  pub-  rapid  torrent  of  the  Myit-tha  on  the  S.,  an  off- 

lished  a  treatise,  in  1667.    Picard  assisted  him  set  of  the  Myit-nge — ^and,  on  the  S.  E.  angle,  a 

in  perfecting  this  instrument.    Among  other  canal,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Myit- 

results  ofme  micrometer,  he  observed  and  nge  flow,  dug  to  defend  that  tai/oe  of  the  city. 

measured  the  diumal  variation  of  the  moon's  Ava  Is  divided  into  upper  and  lower,  or  inner 

diameter,  first  ezpldned  by  Kepler.    Auzout  and  outer  towns.    Exclusive  of  suburbs,  the 

was.  an  efficient  optician  and  nuiker  of  tele-  whole  place  is  about  6^  miles  in  circumference, 

Boopes.    His  observation  and  calculations  of  and  is  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  16^  feet  high 

the  comet  of  1664,  suggested  to  Louis  XIY.  the  and  10  feet  thick ;  an  embankment  of  earth 

first  idea  of  foundiog  an  observatory  at  Paris,  supports  this  wall  on  the  inner  side  at  an  angle 

and  he  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  members  of  the  of  46°,  and  there  is  an  apology  for  a  ditch  on 

academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1666.  the  outside ;  the  wall  itself  is  kept  in  no  repair. 

AUZOUX,  Louis,  a  French  physician,  bom  The  inner  town,  or  city  proper,  includes  the 

at  St.  Aubin  d'Ecrdville,  in  the  department  of  palaces,  royal  pagodas,  and  other  public  build- 

the  Eure ;  celebrated  for  the  invention  and  per-  ings,  among  which  are  the  arsenal  and  hall  of 

faction  of  a  new  art  of  imitating  anatomical  justice.    This,  the  government  quarter,  is  sur- 

preporations,  which  new  art  is  technically  called  rounded  by  a  well-built  and  well-kept  wall  20 

dMtique^  in  French.    In  1828,  the  faculty-  of  feet  high ;  and  the  wall,  in  its  turn,  is  defended 

medicine  was  reorganized  by  tJie  Bourbon  gov-  by  a  strong  teak  stockade  of  the  same  height; 

emment,  in  conformity  with  their  desire  to  bring  for  tiie  people  of  Ava  are  much  addicted  to 

back  a  more  Tcligious  tone  of  feeling  in  the  angry  risingB  and  royal  assassinations.     The 

country,  and  to  set  aside  the  spirit  of  philosophy  popidation  is  constantly  fiuctuating,  by  reason 

which  had  brought  about  therevolutiou,  and  sup-  of  changes  in  the  government,  removals  of  the 

planted  Roman  Oatholic  discipline  in  the  schools  capital,  foreign  wars,  and  domestic  discords; 

and  universities  of  France.    In  the  same  year,  but  it  wiU  generally  be  found  rising  and  foiling 

tibe  schools  of  medicine  were  also  reorganized  between  80,000  and  60,000.    From  the  same 

on  the  old  ^stem,  and  prejudices  were  revived  causes  results  the  temporary  character  of  the 

against  dissection,  as  it  was  believed  that  science  houses. — ^The  appearance  of  Ava,  like  that  of 

generated  scepticism  in  the  human  mind,  and  all  Burman  towns,  is  picturesque,  and,  by  its 

natural  science  more  than  any  other ;  but  most  gilded  pagodas  and  carved  monasteries,  some- 

of  all,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  the  what  imposing  when  regarded  from  a  distance, 

aaknal  economy.  This  made  it  difficult  to  orose-  But  on  a  nearer  view  the  houses  of  the  outer 

cute  dissection  in  the  medical  schools,  and  ana-  town  are  found  to  bee  for  the  most  part,  wretch- 

tomical  preparations  were  in  great  demand  as  ed  huts,  built  of  bamboos  and  mats,  and  thatch- 

an  indispensable  substitute.    These  were  eitiier  ed  with  a  kind  of  long,  coarse  grass;  no  nails 

very  bad,  or  very  scarce  and  very  dear ;  and,  are  used  in  their  construction,  and  they  are 

under  these  new  difficulties  of  state  policy.  An*  ready  to  be  struck,  like  tents,  and  removed  at  a 

2oax  conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  anatomical  moment's  notice.    They  are  invariably  raised  a 

preparations  artificially,  by  making  a  soft  pidpy  few  feet  from  the  ground,  to  allow  fi*ee  passage 

substance  of  papier-mach6,  which  might  be  run  for  tibie  water  after  heavy  rains ;  at  the  same 

into  moulds,  while  in  the  liquid  stato,  and  be  time  shelter  is  afforded  to  great  numbers  of 

removed  when  dry,  as  plaster  of  Paris  casts  are ;  pigs,  duels,  and  pariah  dogs.    The  residences 

but  without  being  easily  broken  or  damaged  by  of  tiie  chie&  and  wealthy  men  are  generally 

falls.    In  1826  tbe  invention  was  competed;  constructed  of  planks,  and  tiled.    Brick  houses 

in  1880,  it  was  perfect ;  and  at  the  present  time  are  allowed  to  foreigners  only,  and  the  few  to 

Auzonx  has  a  manufiictory  established  at  St.  be  seen  present  a  grim  and  prison-like  appear- 

Aubin,  in  which  he  employs  firom  60  to  80  per-  ance.    Bricks  and  mortar  are  prohibited  to  na- 

sons  constantiy,  in  moulding,  painting,  labelhng,  tives,  for  fear  that  they  will  fortify  themselves 

and  constructing  manikins,  in  imitation  of  the  against  the  government   The  king's  pagoda  at 

human  body  and  all  its  cwgans;  and  also,  the  Ava  is  superior  to  most  Burman  temples;  but 
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it  it  Mid  to  bftve  been  bmh  by  «  Hindoo  anU-  tezt|  of  mpentitioa  or  of  rojvl  eqviee^ 
tect«  fixMn  Ifadras.  It  is  snrromided  by  a  coy-  tat  the  diange.  Within  the  last  6}  eentams 
ered  gallery,  the  outer  walls  of  wUoh  are  Bnnnaii  kings  hare  ahifted  the  capital  9  tamea. 
adorned  with  rode  pictorea,  rapreseoting  the  The  great  Alonqwa  remored  it  to  Moiieha- 
birth,  adventareai  and  death  of  Oaadama,  be-  boo»  out  of  affection  for  Ins  native  plaoa 
aide  sooies  in  the  Bnddhlst  heaTen  and  heO.  His  sneoeesor,  iHio  was  hai  son,  reoMnred  it  to 
Ave  contains  11  baaaars,  or  maiket-piaeesi  flagaing,  acroas  the  rirer  from  Ava,  because  the 
composed  of  thatched  huts  or  shedsi  wherein,  deathof  hiBfirtherwasabadainenlbrlioncha- 
howeTer,  all  ecMts  of  commoditiesi  from  the  boo.  The  next  "lord  of  the  white  defdiant,'' 
meanest  to  the  most  costlj,  are  exposed  for  brother  to  the  last,  remoTsd  the  capital  back 
sale :  silk  dotha,  the  finest  of  whidi  are  made  to  Ava,  beeanse  it  was  the  royal  fiMhion  to  re- 
in Ara,  from  raw  Chinese  silk ;  common  coarse  move  the  capitaL  The  bloody  ¥entarakbi, 
earthenware,  ^ffglaiFftd^  but  of  excellent  quality,  who  seiaed  upon  the  throoe  in  1782,  took  his 
made  in  the  atj;  poroefaun  from  China;  fine  oonrttoAman^Kxirayperiimis  to  get  away  from 
steel  goods  from  Bengal ;  gdd  and  silver  oma-  the  scene  of  his  mmataral  crimes^  Hewaasne- 
ments  of  native  manniractnre,  very  dnmsy ;  im-  ceeded  by  his  grandson,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
ages  of  Gandama,  of  the  native  marble  which  hia  coqjnrorB  and  star-gaaen,  inunediatety  set 
Sir  F.  Chantrey  declared  was  eqnal  to  the  mar-  up  hia  throne  in  Ava,  wfaieh,  by  this  time,  had 
Ueof  Carrara;  rabies firam neighboring brook^  quite  sq>aaeded  Prome,  the  ancient  capital, 
of  which,  however,  the  king  dmma  for  his  own  whose  barbaric  magnificence  is  hiBt4irTail  In 
behoof  all  that  exceed  a  certain  value ;  amber  1889  evecy  substantial  edifice  In  Ava  was  de- 
from  native  minea;  petroleum  from  the  frmona  atroyed  by  an  earthquake;  in  oonseqnenee  of 
wells  of  the  iroper  country ;  and  quicksUver,  which  Monchaboo,  the  birthplace  of  Alonql^^ 
vermilion,  verdigria,  dried  fruita,  paper,  um-  again  became  tenmorarily  the  capital  of  the 
brellaa,  and  wrought  copper  from  China. —  Buiman  eminre.  But  since  that  time  both 
Tbroo^  the  streets  of  Ava  the  dodle  and  Amarapoora  and  Ava  have  been  honored  by 
wdl-broken  bufialoes  and  oxen  of  the  country  the  preference  of  the  court.  In  1834,  the 
pass  and  repass  continually,  with  carts  and  ICaha  Bandoola,  the  great  Burman  general,  was 
packs;  the  tough  but  stubborn  ponies  of  Pegu  ordered  to  take  Calcotta,  and  bring  the  gov- 
and  Lao  are  used  only  under  the  aaddle.  At  emor-general  in  golden  chains  to  Ava;  and  he 
the  capital  the  elephant  administers  exdusively  was  artually  provided  with  the  chains  for  tiiat 
to  royal  luxury  and  ostentation.  Among  the  purpoee.  By  the  treaty  of  Tandaboo  (Feb.  24, 
royal  titles,  in  additicxi  to  th»  peculiar  one  of  1826)  the  Burman  government  agreed  to  re> 
the  *^  golden  foot,"  are  those  of  *4ord  of  the  ceive  a  British  resident  at  Ava,  and  CoL  Bur- 
celestial  dephant,"  "•  lord  of  all  white  ele-  ney  was  acoordingly  ddegated  to  that  difficult 
phants,"  *^  mounter  of  the  sacred  depbant,"  and  dangerous  post  at  the  dose  of  1828.  Thoe 
Ac^ — ^by  virtue  of  whidi  his  majesty  is  the  ao-  he  remamed,  in  spite  of  digfats  snd  insoha,  and 
knowledged  owner  of  aU  the  depbants  in  tlra  in  constant  danger  of  his  life,  till  1837,  when 
kingdom.  White  di^hants  are  so  rare  as  al-  the  revolution  resulting  in  the  usurpation  of 
most  to  be  a  wonder  even  in  Ava^  It  is  sddom  Tharawaddi  forced  him  to  retire.  Mr.  Judsrai, 
that  the  *^  golden  foot"  has  possessed  more  the  distinguished  American  misa<mary,  to  whom 
than  one  at  a  time ;  and  these  are  not  wor-  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  grammar  and 
shipped,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  merdy  copious  dictionary  of  the  Burmese  language, 
regarded  as  an  esflentid  part  of  the  rmlia. —  resided  many  years  at  Ava. — ^At  the  dose,  in 
It  has  dways  been  a  custom  of  the  Burman  1853,  of  their  second  war  with  the  Burmese, 
kings  to  hoard  vast  treasures  in  their  palaces,  the  British  government,  having  had  costly  ex* 
which  they  wiH  never  sufifer  to  be  touched  for  perience  d  the  Funic  £uth  of  the  nation,  re- 
other  than  thdr  private  purposes^  except  in  fused  to  oontract  another  treaty  with  the  court 
alarming  politicd  emergendes.  Once  a  month,  of  Ava,  but  contented  themsdves  with  the 
at  the  new  moon,  an  imposing  procession  trav«  menace  of  wiffuX  retribution  for  future  out- 
erses  the  streets  of  Ava,  and  public  criers  read  rages. 

or  redte  the  5  prindpal  Buddhist  command-  AVADOUTAS,  a  sect  of  Indian  BraminS) 
ments — recommending  parents  to  be  kind  to  who  practise  a  more  severe  austerity  than  the 
their  children,  and  dooming  upon  children  to  other  sects  of  the  caste.  They  use  the  most 
be  dutiful  to  their  parents.  This  proceeaon  ia  diqgustmg  as  weQ  as  the  most  painful  modes  of 
dgnificantly  headed  by  the  puUic  execution^*,  self-humiuation.  They  ^t  themsdves  into 
carrying  a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  rope  in  the  contorted  positions,  in  which  they  remain  until 
other ;  the  resr  of  the  proceasion  is  brou^dit  up  they  have  become  permanently  def<»ined.  They 
by  a  drum  and  2  gong8>  a  party  of  the  King's  go  with  matted  looks,  unpared  nailsi  which 
guard,  a  led  horse,  an  dephant  carrying  tibe  grow  to  the  length  of  bird-daws,  and  many  of 
chief  herdd,  and  8  horses,  bearing  each  a  crier.  Siem  go  entirdy  naked.  They  live  entiidy 
— Ava  was  first  made  the  capital  about  A  D.  on  chanty,  and  even  for  the  alms-pittanoe 
1864;  the  government  was  at  that  time  re-  they  genendly  refiise  to  ask  vocdly,  but  en- 
moved  thither  from  Panya.  Probably  no  other  tering  a  house,  hold  out  their  hands  in  dlenoe, 
pe<^le  have  so  freqwitly  dianged  thdr  seat  of  and  eat  whatever  is  given  in  reqK>n8e  to  this 
government  as  the  Burmese;  any  frivdoos  pre-  mote  i^peal*    Otiiiera  of  them  rdtise  even  to 
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do  BO  mneh  as  thia,  but  retinng  to  the  banks  of  onrrents  of  lava,  and  widi  as  fearfal  destraetion 

Bom^  saored  riyer,  wait  in  patient,  and  often-  to  all  objects  aronnd.    In  less  than  four  min- 

tknes  l^e  most  extreme  hunger,  for  what  is  utes,  it  is  said,  three  villages  were  completely 

spontaneously  brought  them  by  the  lower  dass-  overwhelmed,  with  portions  of  two  others,  and 

es  of  the  people.  more  than  1,400  of  the  peasantry  were  buried 

AVAL  ISLAND,  or  Bahbein,  in  the  Persian  alive.    A  tract,  8  miles  squiure,  of  one  of  the 

golf,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  27  miles  long  most  delightful  valleys  in  Switzerland,  was  in- 

and  10  miles  broad,  and  produces  an  abundance  stantly  converted  into  a  barren  waste.    Rude 

of  dates  and  other  fruits.    It  is  surrounded  by  heaps  of  stones  and  earth  covered  its  farms  and 

several  OGoall  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  villages,  lying  in  desolate  hills  in  the  centre  of 

Arad,  Maharay,  and  Tamahoy.    The  pearl  fish-  the  valley.    They  spread  across  to  the  opposite 

eries  here  yield  pearls  to  the  value  of  £200,000  mountain  of   the   Kigi,    climbing   far  up  its 

annually.  ndes;    and   a   portion   of  the   falling  mass 

AVALANCHE  (Fr.  cKxilange).  Upon  the  plunging  into  the  lake  of  Lowertz  fiUed  up 
precipitous  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  the  bodies  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  sent  its  waters 
of  snow,  which  accumulate,  are  sometimes  lia-  rolling  in  an  impetuous  flood  over  its  pictur- 
ble  to  become  loosened,  and  to  be  precipitated  esque  islands  and  shores.  The  village  of  Seven 
down  to  lower  leveK  This  often  happens  in  was  submerged,  and  one  of  the  largest  houses  in 
ihe  Alps  and  Apennines,  among  which  the  the  place  was  lifted  up  and  removed  half  a  mile. 
tenn  tlutt  designates  the  occurrence  originated,  To  the  traveller  along  the  boundary  of  the 
and  is  still  used  with  various  modifications,  ruins,  a  constant  succession  of  melancholy 
Several  Afferent  forms  of  avalanches  are  de-  views  were  presented.  Fragments  of  wooden 
scribed.  One  is  the  drift  avalanche,  which  ia  cottages  were  seen  bristling  among  the  piles  of 
tbd  light,  dry  snow  swept  from  the  mountains  earth  intermingled  with  thousands  of  sdiattered 
by  strong  winds,  and  accumulated  in  the  vaUeys,  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  projecting  in 
sometimes  to  such  depths,  as  to  bury  the  vO*  every  direction — a  range  of  peasants'  huts  over- 
lages  it  falls  upon.  Persons  have  been  taken  out  thrown  and  crushed,  and  only  partially  cover- 
alive  from  beneath  these  avalanches  after,  being  ed — ^water-mills  dashed  to  pieces  by  huge  rocks, 
buried  24  hours.  But  more  terrible  and  de-  and  the  streams  that  carried  them  diverted  into 
stmctive  are  those  formed  by  the  damp,  cohering  new  channels.  Birds  of  prey  hovering  over 
snow,  which,  be^nning  in  a  small  rolling  body,  the  valley  continually,  recdled  the  saddest  fea- 
gather  with  every  turn  increased  proportions  ture  of  the  scene — ^that  beneath  these  ruins 
and  velocity ;  and  taking  up  in  their  nrogress  hundreds  of  wretched  beings  were  hopelessly 
loose  rocks  and  earth,  or  the  shattered  limbs  of  entombed.  In  1827,  the  Tillage  of  Briel  in 
trees,  rush  downward,  clearing  away  forests,  Obergestelen  was  almost  entirely  covered  with 
and  sweeping  off  not  only  houses  and  villages,  an  avalanche.  The  rolling  avidanches  some- 
bnt  the  very  lands  on  which  they  stand.  Fright-  times  change  in  their  descent  to  sliding  masses, 
ful  catastrophes  of  this  nature  are  recorded  in  and  these  take  in  their  progress  every  movable 
the  histories  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain-  body  down  to  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountains. 
cos  regions  of  central  and  western  Europe.  In  Hills  of  gravel  and  loose  rocks,  covered  with 
the  year  1500  it  is  stated  that  100  men  were  forests  and  dwellings,  are  thus  carried  down  to 
bivied  by  one  of  these  avalanches  in  the  Great  lower  levels,  and  in  cases  of  vineyards  thus  re- 
St.  Bernard;  and  in  1624,  in  the  Italian  Swit-  moved,  intricate  questions  of  proprietorship 
zerland,  800  soldiers  were  thus  ingulfed ;  many  have  arisen.  The  giaders  are  also  anotiier  form 
of  thepa,  however,  were  idR:erward  dug  out  alive,  pf  avalanche,  which  will  be  described  under 
The  villages  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Bhone^  that  term. — Sliding  masses  of  earth  and  rock, 
have  been  particularly  exposed  to  these  disasters,  loosened  by  the  rains  or  by  the  thawing  of  die 
— In  the  memoir  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Buckmin-  frosts,  are  a  form  of  avalioiche  not  uncommon 
ster,  which  accompanies  the  volume  of  his  ser-  in  this  country.  Such  was  the  avalanche,  which 
mons,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  awful  ava*  on  the  night  of  Aug.  28^826,  descended  the 
Ifmchewhichoccuiredin  theCantonof  Schweitz,  slope  of  the  notch  of  the  White  mountains,  and 
in  Switzerland,  on  Sept  8, 1806,  destroying  the  overwhelmed  the  family  of  Mr.  Willey,  consist- 
villages  of  Gk)ldau,  Busingen,  and  Bathlen,  onlv  ing  of  himself  and  wife^  5  children,  and  2 
a  week  previous  to  his  visit  to  this  locality.  A  hired  men.  A  rain  storm  of  terrible  violence 
prqjeotion  of  the  mountain  of  Bossberg,  called  loosened  the  covering  ofearth  and  loose  rocks  and 
the  Spitzberg,  which  rose  about  2,000  feet  the  vegetation  upon  it  in  numerous  places  alouff 
above  the  valley  and  lake  of  Lowertz,  became  the  mountains ;  and  the  slides  of  this  night  laid 
loosened  from  its  foundations  in  consequence  of  bare  the  bald  rock  in  some  points  extending 
long-prevailing  ndns ;  and  the  strata  inclining  over  100  acres,  where  it  had  never  before  been 
with  the  slope  of  the  mountain  toward  the  seen.  In  the  Notch  one  of  these  avalanches 
loTdy  valley  below,  the  huce  mass  slid  down-  appears  to  have  come  down  directly  toward  the 
ward  like  a  mighty  ship  launched  upon  its  house,  which  stood  in  the  narrow  gorge 
ways.  At  the  base  the  sandstones  and  lime-  through  which  the  Saco  river  fiows.  Above,  it 
stones,  which  with  their  loosely  cohering  strata  was  parted,  however,  by  some  obstacle  and 
made  this  mass,  broke  with  the  shock  into  frag-  came  down  in  two  bodies,  one  each  side  of  the 
mentfl,  and  spread  with  greater  rapidity  thui  house,  leaving  titus  unharmed  in  the  midst  of 
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its  track.    The  familT,  terrified  by  the  awftd  jonnieyed.  Thej  seized  Dalmafia,  made  inroads 

oommottoDf  sought  aafety  without,  bat  were  all  into  Italj  and  into  the  heart  of  Germany.    In 

buried  in  the  midat  of  the  rooks  and  the  rains  640  the  Slayi  revolted,  and  the  dominion  of  the 

of  the  forests  brought  down  with  them.    The  Avars  over  them  came  to  an  end.    Bat  they 

bodies  of  all  bat  two  duldien  were  afterward  still  nudntained  themselves  in  Psnnonia;  and 

dag   oat  shockingly   mutilated.    The   £Eunily  were  still  powerful  and  dangeroas  neighbors, 

tiiat  occupied  the  same  house  the  next  year,  occupying  the  lands  forming  Austria  to  the 

witnessed  another  avslanohe  somewhat  similar,  river  Enns.    They  allied  themselves  to  Thas- 

The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  rain  silo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  against  Charlemagne,  and 

poured  in  torrents  down  the  sides  of  the  moun-  this  put  an  end  to  tneir  dominion,  amadj 

tain.    In  tliese  gloomy  recesses  the  roar  of  the  weakened  by    divisions    among   their  petty 

thunder  by  night,  seeming  to  shake  the  very  khans.    One  of  them.  Tudun,  joined  Charle- 

monntains,  is  ^ways  temble;  butia  this  in-  magna,  and  was  baptized  at  Au  la  ChapeUe, 

stance  the  noise  of  the  elements  and  the  vivid  bat  again  abandoned  tiie  emperor  and  fought 

flashes  of  the  lightning  were  mingled  with  the  against  him  nntil  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 

no  lees  appalling  crash  of  the  &lling  rocks,  and  beheaded.  After  several  saooessive  and  snooeas- 

the  light  sent  forth  fh>m  their  coneossion  apon  ftil  campaigns  against  the  Avars — campaigns 

the  solid  granite  vied  with  the  li^tning  in  considered  among  his  bloodiest,  Charlemagne 

illnminating  the  awfal  grandeur  of  the  scene.  stormed  their  celebrated  walled   campa  one 

AYALLON,  a  town  of  France,  department  after  another,  and  in  799  overthrew  them  al- 
of  Tonne,  on  the  Voison,  26  miles  8.  £.  of  most  entirely.  These  celebrated  camps,  called 
Auxerre.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  country  re-  rings,  and  whose  remains,  under  the  name  of 
Downed  for  fertility  and  beauty.  It  has  con-  Avarrings,  are  still  to  be  found  in  Hongaiy, 
riderable  trade  and  manufactures  of  wooDen  near  the  river  Raab,  were  surrounded  by  strong- 
cloths.    Pop.  in  1862.  6,922.  ly  palisaded  walls,  forming  an  nninterrapted 

AY  ANT  LA  LETTBE    was  originally  an  cnam  over  the  whole  country.    In  these  rings 

engraving  struckofffrom  the  plate  to  serve  as  the  Franks  of  Charlemagne  foond  enormous 

a  proof  for  the  artist  himself^  before  he  deliver-  booty.  About  827,  the  Avars  diswpear  wholly 

ed  the  plate  to  his  pablisher.    It  received  its  from  history,  beiuf  absorbed  by  the  Moravians 

name  from  the  fact  that  such  prooft  had  no  in-  on  the  north  and  tne  Petohingues  <mi  the  south, 

scriptions.    In  the  zeal  of  amateurs  to  obtain  The  Avars  have  been  confounded  with  their 

finer  copies  tlum  the  merchant  could  fbrniah,  forerunners,  the  Huns,  and  with  their  socces- 

reooorse  was  had  to  the  artist  to  obtain  from  sors,  the  Magyars,  a  confusion  arising  from  all 

him  these  first  proo6.    PubMiers  wishing  to  of  them  having  occupied  Pamxonia,  and  all  of 

share  the  benefit  which  the  engraver  thus  often  them  having  bMn  of  the  same  Finnish,  Scyth- 

illicitly  obtained,  also  struck  off  what  were  ian.  or  Mongolian  origin, 
termed  proo&  avant  la  lettre^  and  the  abase       AYATAK,  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  "a 

waa  carried  so  far  that  sometimes  this  name  descending,^' usually  applied  in  a  rellgioas  sense, 

has  been  given  to  aa  many  as  800  impressions,  and  in  reference  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo 

AYANZI,  Jaoopo,  da  Bologna,  an  Italian  deities.  Whence  the  doctrine  of  the  avatar  is  de- 
punter,  who  flourished  about  the  latter  part  of  rived  is  a  point  that  has  received  no  satisfactory 
the  14th  century,  and  studied  under  Franco  da  solution.  The  most  important  avatars  of  Yishnu, 
Bologna.  Several  of  his  works  in  the  Chiesa  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Hindoo  trinity,  are : 
di  Mazzaratta  in  that  city  wera  much  praised  1,  that  of  the  fish  in  which  he  preserved  Manu, 
by  Michel  Angelo.  the  first  man,  during  a  deluge ;   2,  the  tor- 

AYABS,  a  Finnish,  Scythian,  or  Mongolian  toise,  when  Yishnu  supported  the  earth  while 
tribe,  that  appeared  about  a  centanr  aft^  the  the  ffods  and  the  Asuras  extracted  the  immortal 
Huns  from  tne  Caspian^  along  the  V  olga  to  the  drink  {amrita)  from  the  sea ;  3,  the  boar,  in 
Don.  Partof  them  remamed  around  the  nortiiem  which  he  slew  the  chief  of  the  Asoraa,  the 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  wMle  others  penetrated  opponents  of  the  gods;  4,  the  lion-man,  in 
in  A.  D.  656  to  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia.  which  he  killed  the  deceased  Asura  chieTs 
They  served  in  the  army  of  Justinian,  allied  brother;  6,  the  dwarf^  in  which  form  he  played 
themselves  with  the  Longobards  against  the  a  trick  on  King  Bali,  of  whom  he  asked  as 
Gkpidsd,  and  finallv  occupied  Pannonia  or  mod-  much  ground  as  he  could  measure  in  8  strides, 
em  Hungary,  and  estaluished  their  dominion  and  the  king  having  granted  the  reqaesti  the 
over  all  the  Slavi  alonff  the  Danube.  Their  god,  at  once  manifesting  himself  strode  over 
sovereigns  were  called  khans.  The  mightiest  earth,  air,  and  heaven;  6,  themanParasnrama, 
amons  them  was  Botan,  whose  dominions  ex-  the  son  of  JamadagniandBenuka,  when  heres^ 
tended  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  to  the  cued  the  Bramins  frx>m  the  tyranny  of  the 
Black  sea.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  By-  Eshatriyas;  7,  Rama,  the  son  of  ElngDasara- 
zantine  histories,  as  the  eastern  emperors  trem-  tha,  when  he  destroyed  various  demons — the 
bled  before  him,  and  paid  him  tribute.  The  Sazucrit  epic  of  Ramayana  describes  these  ex- 
Avars  were  cruel  oppressors  of  the  tribes  sub-  ploits;  8,  £>ishna,  the  greatest  of  the  avatars, 
dued  by  them.  The  Slavic  women  they  used,  when  he  assisted  the  family  of  the  Pandavas 
not  only  for  their  harems  but  for  horses,  against  tiie  Kooroos,  and  conquered  the  wicked 
obliging  them  to  drag  the  wag<»8  in  which  they  of  the  earth— this  is  the  sabject  of  the  Maha* 
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bharata ;  0,  Bnddlui,  in  whioh  he  porsoaded  the  Meesiiia,  and  put  in  prison,  where,  it  h  thonffht, 

Asoras,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  gods^  to  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days.    When 

abJhdon  their  faith  in  the  Yedaa ;  10,  EaUd,  this  act  became  known  in  Constantinople,  the 

the  name  of  the  avatar  of  Yishnn,  when  he  snltan  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  French 

shall  come  again  to  restore  peace  and  pnrity  ambassador,  who,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from 

on  earth.    IHie  fables  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  undertook  to 

like  those  of  the  ancient  Egnptians,  are  believed  procnre  the  release  of  Avedik  and  his  retnm  to 

by  the  learned  to  be  the  husk  of  many  element-  Oonstautinople.    Bat  this  was  never  done,  nor 

ary  truths  of  moral  and  physical  science.  would  the  name  of  Avedik  ever  have  been 

AYATGHA,  or  Atatohxa,  a  fine  bay  and  deemed  worthy  of  so  much  attention,  if  some 

harbor  in  the  o,  £.  part  of  Kamtchatka.    Pet-  imaginative,  romantic  Frenchman  had  not  drca- 

ropaulovski  lies  here,  at  the  month  of  the  lated  the  story  that  Avedik  had  not  been  shipped 

Avatcha  river.  to  Sicily,  but  to  Paris,  and  that,  in  fcust,  the  my  s- 

AYATCHINSKAYA,  or  Mottkt  Avatcha,  tenons  man  with  the  iron  mask  was  this  iden- 
a  volcano  in  Kamtchatka,  in  lat.  58°  16'  N.  and  tical  patriarch  of  the  schismatic  Armenians, 
long.  158°  50'  £.,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  Unfortmiately  for  this  story,  the  iron  mask 
9,055  feet.  It  has  a  crater  at  its  summit  several  man  gave  up  his  mysterious  soul  in  1708,  while 
hundred  yiurds  in  circumference,  and  another  poor  Avedik  was  still  languishing  in  the  dun- 
on  its  side  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Its  geons  of  Messina  in  1707,  little  conscious  of 
last-recorded  eruption  occurred  in  1827,  when  tiie  ludicrous  immortality  which  was  in  store 
it  discharged  with  great  violence  vast  q^umti-  for  his  memo^. 
ties  of  lava,  stones,  and  water.  AYEIJiANEDA,  Qbbtbudis  Groxxs  de,  the 

AYE  MARIA,  a  short  prayer  much  used  in  most  famous  Spanish  poetess  of  the  present 

the  Roman  and  Greek  Oatholic  churches.    The  time,  bom  in  1816  at  Puerto  Principe,  in  the 

first  clause  is  the  salutation  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  island  of  Cuba,  where  her  father,  a   native 

the  Blessed  Yirgin,  with  the  names  ^^ Maria"  Spaniard,  was  commander  of  the  fleet  sta- 

and  "Jesus"  added.    The  second  clause  is  an  tioned  in  that  harbor.    She  lost  her  &ther  in 

acclamation  employed  by  the  fathers  of  the  early  youth,  and  after  the  subsequent  mar- 

councH   of   Ephesus  and   the   people    gene-  riage  of  her  mother  with  Ool.  Escalada,  lived 

rally,  to  express  their  Joy  at  the  decision  of  several  months  at  Bordeaux  in  France.    She 

the  question  raised  by  l^stor,  whether  Mary  is  returned  to  Ouba,  but  after  2  years  left  it  again 

truly  the  mother  of  God.    It  is  usually  joined  for  Europe,  and  lived  successively  at  Corunna, 

with  the  Pater  Noster.  Oadiz,  Oonstantina,  and  Seville,  till  in  1840  she 

AYEBURT,  a  viUage  in  Wiltshire,  England,  settled  at  Madrid.  Her  Poenaa  Lyricaa,  pub- 
notable  as  the  site  of  the  remains  cf  the  lished  at  Madrid  in  1841,  under  the  name  of 
largest  Druidical  temple  in  Europe.  In  an  '^Peregrina,"  introduced  her  into  the  cirde  of 
open  plain,  free  from  trees,  650  blodcs  of  stone,  Spani£  poets  and  writers,  and  were  soon  fol- 
yarying  from  6  to  20  feet  above  ground,  and  8  lowed  by  her  novels,  Sab,  J>os  mugerea,  Eapor- 
to  12  in  breadth  and  thickness,  were  brought  tolino,  and  BartmeBa  de  youx.  In  her  earlier 
together.  One  hundred  of  these  were  set  on  years  she  had  made  several  dramatic  attempts, 
end  round  an  area  1,400  feet  in  diameter :  and  which  had  obtained  the  applause  of  her  friends 
these  were  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  mound  with  in  Cuba,  and  ^e  now  wrote  for  the  stage  of 
2  breaks  for  openings*  The  area  within  the  Madrid  the  tragedy  of  Alf<yMo  MuniOy  which 
bank  is  over  28  acres.  From  the  arrangements  was  received  with  general  fiftvor ;  while  ehe 
it  has  been  coigectnred  that  there  were  within  «iined  new  laurels  by  her  dramas  of  Principe 
this  great  circle  2  smiJler  circular  temples,  be-  de  Viana  and  Egilona,  In  1846,  she  married 
side  2  avenues  of  ^eat  stones  leading  to  the  Don  Pedro  Sabator,  a  young  politician  and 
entrances  from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  member  of  the  oortes,  who^  however,  died  the 
Not  far  from  the  temple  is  the  great  artificial  same  year  while  retoming  from  Paris.  The 
mound  of  SUbury  hill,  whose  base  is  6^  acres,  poetess  in  her  affliction  shut  herself  up  for  sev- 
and  height  170  feet  perpendicular.  The  actual  eral  months  in  a  convent^  and  even  after  her  re* 
remains  of  this  great  monument  are  very  much  turn  to  Madrid,  refrained  from  society  and 
diminished.  The  mound  and  ^tch  remain,  from  literature.  Her  next  novel.  El  donatio 
but  the  descriptions  of  2  centuries  ago  show  del  diahlo,  did  not  appear  till  1849,  and  was 
that  a  constant  removal  of  the  relics  has  been  quickly  followed  by  a  successfbl  poem,  La 
steadily  going  on  ever  since,  and  in  a  very  Vrue,  The  second  edition  of  her  lyrics,  pub- 
few  years  hence  all  wiU  be  gone  that  is  capable  lished  the  next  year,  closed  with  El  uUivM 
of  removal.  aaenio  de  mi  wrpa,  in  which  she  took  leave 

AYEDIK,  a  patriarch  of  the  schismatic  Ar-  of  lyric  poetry ;  and  she  has  since  devoted  her 

menians,  became  notorious  at  the  beginnlDg  talent  almost  exclusively  lo  the  theatre.    Of 

of  the  18th  century  for  his  persecutions  of  the  her  numerous  dramatic  pieces,  recenUy  pro- 

Boman  Oatholic  population,  and  at  the  request  duced,  the  tragedies  of  Las  glorias  de  ^pana, 

of  M.  Ferriol,  the  French  ambassador  at  Oon-  and  La  hija  de  las  flore$,  and  the  comedy  of 

stantinople,  he  was  e^elled  from  his  office  and  Simpatia  y  antipatia,  have  been  especially 

from  the  country,     while  on  the  way  to  Scio,  wdl  received, 

he  was  seized  by  his  opponents,  shipped  off  to  AYELUNO,  a  fortified  town,  capital  of  the 
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prorinoe  of  Principato  ITltn.    This  cStf  wm  torine.    An  artlfidal  glass  of  this  name  was 

Tisited  bj  an  earthquake  in  1694,  from  tlie  formerlv  mannfactnred  at  Yenioe,  which  was 

effects  of  which  it  has  never  reooTered.    The  well  adapted  to  ornamental  pnrposea^  bftng 

Yal  di  Gargano   lies  between  Avellino  and  even  more  beantiful  than  the  nAtnral  mineralsL 

BeneTento,  famous  for  the  triumph  of  the  Sam-  Within  the  glass  were  sabstanoes  apparently 

nites  over  tiie  Romans  in  the  year  of  Rome  Titreons,  of  great  brilliancy,  of  the  color  of 

448.    AveDuio  has  an  extensive  trade  in  chest-  copper,  and  in  verv  small  crystals  of  the  form 

nutSjhazel-nnts,  and  corn.    Fop.  22.878.  of  tetrahedrons.    These  were  probably  particles 

AVENBRUGfOER,  Leopold,  the  mventor  of  of  metallic  copper  redaced  and  crystauized  in 

the  method  of  investigating  internal  diseases  by  the  glass.     8uch  crystallization  has  been  ob- 

anscnltation.  bom  in  Gr&tz,  Btyria,  1722,  died  served  to  have  taken  place  in  the  dag  of  copper 

in  1809.    ne  first  made  known  his  discovery  fhmaces.    The  glass  analyzed  by  Peligot  gave 

in  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  Tnventum  Nowim  8.9  per  cent  of  coppery  8.5  per  eeoL  of  oxide 

(1761),  which  was  translated  into  French  by  of  iron,  2.3  ner  cent,  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  1.1  of 

Rozidre  (1770),  and  again  by  Gorvisart  (1808).  oxide  of  leao.    The  tin  and  iron  ud  in  the  re- 

An  English  translation  by  Dr.  John  Forbes  was  daction  of  the  copper  and  the  formation  of  tiie 

published  in  1824.    See  Aubcultatiok.  <»7stals,  and  the  former  is  converted  into  the 

AYENTINUS,  one  of  the  7  hills  upon  which  sUicate  of  the  protoxide,  thns  giving  no  opad^ 

the  city  of  Rome  was  built,  sitnatea  between  as  it  otherwise  would  to  the  glass, 

the  Tiber,  Mount  Cffilius,  and  Mount  Palati-  AYEKZOAR,  an  Arabian  Jew,  in  the  \2ih 

nus.    This  hill  is  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  century,  who  practised  physic  at  Seville,  and  at 

abode  of  the  giant  Oacus,  who  was  killed  by  Cordova.    He  was  the  teacher  of  Averroes. 

Hercules.    Houses  b^^m  to  be  erected  on  it  AVERAGE.    L  GnmERAL,  sometimes  cdled 

in  the  reign  of  Aneus  Marcius,  and  it  was  af-  gross  or  extraordinary;  in  mercantile  law,  the 

terward  adorned  by  the  temples  of  Hercules,  contribution  made  by  all  the  parties  ooncemed 

of  Diana,  and  of  liberty.    It  bears  now  the  in  a  sea  adventure  to  make  g(K>d  an  expense  or 

name  of  Monte  di  Santa  Sabina.  loss  sustained  by  one  or  more  of  them  for  the 

AYENTINUS  JOHANNES,  a  Bavarian  his-  benefit  of  alL    The  fundamental  principle  of 

torian,  whose  real  name  was  Thurmayr,  but  the  law  of  general  average,  as  expressed  in 

who  adopted  the  Latin  name  of  his  native  place,  Jnstinian^s  Pandects,  and  adopted  by  all  c<Mn- 

Abensberg,  bom  in  1466,  died  at  Regensburg  in  mercial  nations,  though  with  considerable  di- 

1584.    He  wrote  the  annals  of  Bavaria  (^n-  versity  of  practice,  comes  from  the  Rhodian 

naU9  Bojorum^  first  published  by*Hioronymus  law,  the  fiirst  known  system  of  marine  law, 

Zieglerus,  in  1554,  and  the  last  edition  brought  which  thus  stated  the  rule :    "  If  goods  are 

out  in  1710,  by  Gundling,  at  Leipsic),  and  tiie  thrown  overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship, 

Chranioon   BataHa   (Nov.  1522).     These   2  the  loss  incurred  for  the  sake  of  all  shall  be 

works  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation,  made  good  by  the  contribution  of  all.^'     It 

which  his  philological  work,  Budimenta  Oram-  would  be  difficult  to  set  forth  the  essentials  <^  a 

matiem  Latinm  (1512>,  tended  to  increase.    In  case  for  general  average  more  clearly  than  tiiey 

1529,  he  was  unpustly  accused  of  heresv,  and  were  recently  stated  in  the  supreme  court  of 

kept  for  some  time  in  prison.    After  his  re-  the  United  States  (Barnard  9.  Adams,  10  How. 

lease,  one  evening,  after  having  read  attentive-  270),  Mr.  Justice  Grier  delivering  the  opinion: 

ly  the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  bear  upon  ^*  In  order  to  constitute  a  case  for  general  aver> 

matrimony,  he  though  it  incumbent  upon  him,  age,"  he  says,  ^^  three  things  must  concur :  1. 

though  he  was  64  years  old,  to  marry  the  first  A  common  danger,  or  a  danger  in  which  ship, 

woman  he  happened  to  see.    This  unfortunately  cargo,  and  crew  all  participate, — a  danger  im- 

turned  out  to  be  a  dwarfish,  idiotic  creature ;  minent  and  apparently  inevitable,  exc^t  by 

but  he  married  her,  and  passed  miserably  enough  voluntarily  incurring  the  loss  of  a  pwtion  of 

the  4  remaining  years  of  his  existence.  the  whole  to  save  the  remainder.    2.  There 

AYENTURINE,  a  term  in  mineralogy  ap-  must  be  a  voluntary  Jettison,  j<tetu$,  or  casting 
plied  to  a  variety  of  quartz,  and  also  to  one  of  away  of  some  portion  of  the  Joint  concern  for 
feldspar.  The  pecuharity  in  each,  for  which  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  imminent  peril ;  or, 
the  name  is  given,  is  the  play  of  reflected  or  in  other  words,  a  tranter  of  the  peril  from  the 
refracted  light  from  numerous  x>oints  in  the  whole  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  whole, 
mass  of  the  stone — ^fche  reflections  beins  bright  8.  This  attempt  to  avoid  a  common  peril  must 
and  sparkling,  and  of  different  colors,  wnile  the  be  successful.  The  right  to  contribution  is  not 
ground  may  be  translucent  with  little  brilliancy,  made  to  depend  on  any  real  or  presumed  inten- 
and  of  a  dull  color.  The  eflfect  is  probably  pro-  tion  to  destroy  the  thing  cast  away,  but  on  the 
duced  by  the  crystallipe  &ces  in  the  structure  of  &ct  that  it  has  been  selected  to  suffer  the  peril 
the  stone  refracting  the  light  differently.  There  in  place  of  the  whole  that  the  remainder  may 
are,  however,  some  varieties,  called  also  aven-  be  saved."  Not  only  the  value  of  the  property 
turine,  in  which  the  play  of  colors  results  from  destroyed,  but  what  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
the  presence  of  numerous  little  scales  of  mica,  sequence  of  its  destruction,  as  ii\jurion^  to  other 
or  other  foreign  ingredients,  each  of  which  re-  goods,  expenses  of  refitting,  the  wages  and  pro- 
fleets  the  light,  and  aU  together  produce  a  simi-  visions  of  the  crew  in  the  port  of  relief  are  snb- 
lar  effsct  to  that  of  the  true  varieties  of  aven-  jects  of  contribution.    So  is  also  ransom  paid 
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to  a  pirate,  by  both  the  oommon  and  oivil  lake.    Strabo  aajs  that  it  was  almost  sarroand* 

law  (me  role  of  which,  on  this  point,  has  ed  hy  steep  and  thickly  wooded  hiUs^  and  that 
been  recently  repealed  in  England),  and  in  gen- '  its  emnyia  polluted  the  atmosphere.    The  an- 

eralf  whatever  necessary  ana  volnntary  loss  or  dents  fancied  that  birds  were  mvariably  stupe* 

expense  is  incurred  by  a  part  for  the  good  of  fied  and  drowned  whenever  they  essayed  to 

all.    Goods  finally  saved  must  contribute  for  cross   it.     According   to    popular    tradition, 

loss  sustained  in  procuring  temporary  safety.  Ulysses  here  made  his  descent  to  the  infernal 

By  the  French  ordinance,  ffoods  stowed  upon  regions.    The  forests  on  the  Avernine  hills  were 

deck  are  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit,  dedicated  to  Hecate,  and  in  them  altars  were 

but  not  from  the  burden  of  general  average^  raised  and  sacrifices  offered  to  her.    Bnt  all 

since  they  are  supposed  to  hamper  the  vessel  these  vanished  when  Agrippa  connected  the 

and  increase  the  danger;  andsuch  is  the  general  lake  with  the  sea  and  converted  it  into  a  haiv 

tenor  of  both  the  English  and  American  law.  bor ;  and  as  soon  as  its  hills  were  nnwooded  and 

In  the  courts  of  all  three  countries,  however,  its  marshes  drained,  the  mephitio  atmosphere 

an  established  usage  to  carry  upon  decks  as  became  purified. 

with  small  coasting  vessels,  is  allowed  to  take  a  AVEkBOES,  Abul  Walid  Mohaicmed  xbh 
case  out  of  the  operation  oi  the  rule.  Both  the  Aohmsd  bbn  Mohammed  ebn  Boshd.  the  great- 
continent^  and  the  American  law  is  somewhat  est  of  the  Moorish  philosophers  of  bpain,  bom 
more  liberal  than  the  English,  as  regards  the  sub-  at  Cordova,  A.  D.  1149,  died  in  Morocco,  either 
jects  of  general  average,  but  the  difference  con-  in  1198  or  1206.  He  studied  law  under  his  &- 
sists  not  in  the  nature  but  in  the  application  of  ther,  theology  and  philosophy  under  Thopha*iL 
principles.  The  victuals  and  ammunition  of  a  medicine  with  Avenzoar.  He  was  appointed 
ship  do  not  contribute  in  a  case  of  general  aver-  grand  mufti  or  chief  judge,  and  filled  tne  office 
eLse,  nor  whatever  is  necessary  to  t£e  persons  of  first  in  6pain  and  afterward  in  Morocco.  He 
those  on  board,  as  wearing  apparel,  &C.,  nor  the  was  there  accused  of  entertaining  heretical 
passengers  for  their  own  safety,  nor  the  crew  for  opinions,  and  being  summoned  to  Morocco,  was 
their  wages,  lest  apprehension  of  personal  loss  deposed,  and  obli^d  to  do  public  penance  at 
should  deter  them  from  personal  sacrifice.  The  the  door  of  the  mosque.  He  wandered  into 
rule  of  the  civil  law  that  ^^  those  things  alone  Fez  and  thence  back  to  Spain,  and  continued 
which  pay  freight  contribute,''  is,  with  slight  in  obscure  indigence  until  the  accession  of  t^e 
limitations,  the  general  law  on  this  point.  The  caliph  Al-Mansoor,  who  restored  him  to  hia 
rate  of  contribution  is  in  proportion  to  the  former  position.  Averroes  wrote  voluminous^ 
safety  obtained,  according  to  value,  not  weight  ly^  there  being  as  many  as  78  distinct  treatises 
The  rules  upon  which  this  acynstment  is  made  of  his  in  the  library  of  the  Esourial.  He  trans- 
differ  in  different  countries,  and  are  npt  well  lated  the  works  of  Aristotle,  for  whom  he  enter- 
settled  anywhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  nice  tained  a  profound  veneration.  Hii  religiouB 
calculation,  that  in  most  commercial  ports,  the  opinions  were,  that  God,  being  the  great  and 
computation  and  a^ustment  of  general  average  imiversal  first  cause,  was  the  author  of  all  ha- 
oonstitute  a  special  branch  of  business,  attended  man  actions,  but  that  men  being  free  are  never- 
to  by  a  special  class'of  men.  By  the  civil  law,  theless  responsible  for  tiieir  obedience  to  tiie 
the  master  of  the  vessel  was  required  to  see  to  precepts  of  religion.  His  works  embraced  med- 
this,  and  the  provisions  of  the  French  ordinance  icine,  philosophy,  Mohammedan  philosophy,  and 
are  somewhat  similar,  but  are  practically  dis-  Jurisprndenoe.  They  have  been  translated  into 
nsed,  the  work  bein£  performed  by  depacAeun^  Latin. 

as  they  are  called.    II.  Pabtioulab,  an  almost  AYEBY,  "Waitstill,  an  American  lawyer, 

obsolete  barbarous  expression^  used  to  signify  a  and  patriot  of  the  revolutionary  period,  born 

partial  loss,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  imme-  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  died  in  Burke  county, 

diate  loser  alone.    HI.  Petty  ^erages  are  sun-  North  Carolina,  in  1821.     He  graduated  at 

dry  small  charges  borne  in  common  by  the  own-  Nassau  Hall  in  1766,  and  after  studying  low  in 

ers  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  like  pilotage,  towage,  Maryland,  removed  to  North  Carolina  in  1769. 

anchorage^  hght-money,  quarantine,  &c.  He  practised  his  profession  successfully ;  was 

AYEkANI,  Giuseppe  (also  Avebaniub),  an  appointed  in  1777  attorney-general  of  North 

Italian  scholar,  born  in  1662,  died  1738,  cele-  Cfarolina,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 

brated  by  his  defence  of  Galileo's  philosophy  patriarch  of  tiie  bar  of  that  state.    He  was  also 

and  by  his  conunentaries  on  Eutocius  Ascalon^s  prominent  in  the  political  affisdrs  of  the  state, 

works  on  Archimedes.    His  defence  of  Galileo's  being  a  member  of  the  state  congress  prior  to 

theories  is  contained  in  his  treatise  entitled  J)e  the  revolution,  and  of  the  state  legislature  after 

momentis  corporum  gravium  in  planU  inclines  the  establishment  of  peace.    In  1777  he  was 

tis.    He  experimented  upon  burning  mirrors,  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  treat  witii  the 

inquired  into  the  swiftness  and  propagation  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

sound,  and  studied  the  phenomena  of  hght  and  AYEBTS  GOBES,  several  tracts  of  land  in 

electricity.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  Yermont,  granted  to  Samuel  Avery  in  1791. 

explored    almost   all   the   walks   of    human  One  of  them  is  in  Addison  county,  nearly  on 

knowledge.  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains,  now  fbrm- 

AYEBNUS,  a  lake  in   Campania,  connect-  ing  a  part  of  Granville, 

ed,  by  a    narrow  channel,  with  the  Lucrine  AYESNES,  the  name  of  a  French  arrondLase- 
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ment  in  the  department  of  Nord,  with  110,000  turned  to  St  Domingo  in  the  expedition  of  Le 

inliabitants ;  also  a  fortified  town  on  the  Helpe,  dero,  and  died  of  grief  at  the  OajeSf  amid  the 

with  aboat  4,000  inliabitants.     Avesnes  is  one  remnants  of  the  formerly  floarishing  colony 

of  the  many  fortresses  which  protect  France  on  which  had  been  destroyed  daring  the  anarchy, 

the  side  of  Germany,  and  which  were  built  III.  Auqitstb  OnineYiiTK  Yalsntin  u>\  eldest 

under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.    It  is  fortified  son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and 

accordiug  to  the  system  of  Yauban.    By  the  eiyUian,  bom  in  St.  Domingo,  died  in  1860. 

terms  of  the  peace  of  1816,  ATesnee  was  occu-  He  was  educated  in  France,  and  took  r^oge 

pied  by  the  allies.  with  his  fkmily  in  the  United  States,  from  the 

AY£TRON,  a  department  in  the  south  of  negro  insurrections  in  his  native  island.    He 

France,  forming  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  studied  medicine  in  North  Oarolina,  settled  as 

Guienne.    It  has  an  area  of  8,420  square  miles,  a  practising  physician  in  Yirg^nia,  and  after- 

and  is  subdivided  into  6  arrondiflaements,  42  ward,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother-in-law, 

cantons,  and  269  communes ;  pop.  in  1861,  Edward  Livingston,  studied  law,  and  rose  to 

894,188*    It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  distinction  in  his  new  profession  in  New  Or- 

districts  in  France.    Aveyron  has  mines  of  cop-  leans.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  acted  as  judge* 

per,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  and  coal;  the  latter  advocate  and  aid  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  in  l&l 

are  amons  the  most  valuable  in  France.   Cattle  he  was  appointed  by  G^n.  Jackson,  who  was 

are  raised  in   great   numbers.     The  fJBunous  then  president,  as  charg6  d^affiures  at  the  court 

Roouefort  cheese  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  of  the  Netherlands.    He  subsequently  changed 

Boaez  is  the  capital.  his  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York,  whidi 

AYKZA.O.  1.  PtKSBB  Yalbhtik  d',  a  French  be  twice  represented  in  the  state  legislature ; 
settler  in  St  Domingo,  born  at  Tarbes,  in  1719,  and  again,  during  the  administration  of  presi- 
died  at  St  Domingo,  in  1781.  He  was  destined  dent  Polk,  he  held  the  office  of  charge  d^af- 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  studied  in  fures  at  the  Hague.  lY.  Piebbe  Yalentht 
Paris  until  he  was  fitted  to  enter  orders.  He  DoioNiQirx  Jttliin  d',  a  younger  brother  of 
then  conceived  a  disgust  for  his  intended  pro-  Jean  Pierre  Y.  J.  d'Avezao^  a  French  sdiolar 
fission,  and  suddenly  embarked,  in  1748,  for  and  exile,  bom  at  St  Dommgo,  Jan.  17,  1769, 
the  island  of  St  Domingo.  There  he  exhibited  died  in  the  United  States,  Feb.  7,  1881.  He 
his  talents  as  a  lawyer  and  military  officer,  and  received  a  learned  education  in  irance,  and  at 
having  become  a  planter,  distinguished  himself  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  sailed  to  his  na- 
by  the  enterprise  and  skill  with  which  he  cul-  tive  island,  vainly  hoping  to  save  some  of  his 
tivated  his  lands.  He  cut  a  road  across  the  possessions  there.  From  the  prevalent  tur^ 
mountains  from  La  Grande  Anse  to  tJie  Gayes,  moils  and  massacres  he  found  an  a^lum  in 
thus  connecting  his  possessions  in  these  2  New  Orleans,  and  there  passed  his  time  in  the 
places ;  and  having  persuaded  his  neighbors  to  pursuits  of  a  scholar.  He  read  the  master- 
unite  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  fertilize  the  pieces  of  European  literature  in  their  original 
beautiful  plain  of  the  Fond,  he  constructed,  languages,  and  loved  to  translate  poenu  from 
without  the  assistance  of  an  engineer,  at  an  one  language  to  another.  He  sent  a  French 
expense  of  £80,000,  a  canal  8  feet  broad,  and  9  version  of  the  '*  Marmion ''  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
feet  deep,  whidi,  after  extending  a  league,  was  accompanied  by  a  gracefhl  letter,  to  the  &med 
divided  mto  branches,  and  irrigated  more  thim  romancer,  who  was  pleased  with  the  compli- 
9,000  acres  of  land,  and  supplied  water  power  ment  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Fitach 
to  19  important  manufactones.  The  work  was  official  translation  of  the  penal  code  of  Lou- 
eompleted  in  1766,  and  was  so  much  admired  isiana. 

as  to  obtain  for  D*Avezac  the  patronage  of  the  AYEZZANA,  Joseph,  an  Italian  soldier, 
government  in  settling  with  me  stockholders,  who,  for  many  years,  has  found  a  refuge  from 
n.  Jean  Piebbe  Yaixstux  Joseph  d',  son  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  country  in  the 
the  preceding,  a  politician  of  St  Domingo,  bom  United  States,  and  followed  mercantile  pursuits 
in  1766,  died  in  1808.  The  waves  of  the  French  in  the  city  of  New  York,  bom  Feb.  19,  1797, 
revolution  reached  to  St  Domingo,  at  that  time  at  OhierL  in  Piedmont  9  miles  from  Turin, 
a  French  colony,  and  D'Avezac  was  one  of  the  He  joined  the  army  of  Ni^leon  in  1818,  and 
86  deputies  chosen  by  the  planters  in  1790  to  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of  that  and  the 
resist  the  progress  of  the  new  ideas ;  and  hav-  following  year;  upon  the  fall  of  Bonaparte, 
ing  embarxed  with  his  associates  for  France,  Avezzana  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of 
they  were  received  enthunastically  at  Brest  Sardinia,  and  was  attached  to  the  re^ment  of 
Their  conservative  mission  was  not,  however,  Turin.  After  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  this 
relished  by  the  party  in  power  in  IVance,  and  prince  jmned  the  league  against  him,  and  thus 
having  returned  to  St  Domingo,  they  were  Avezzana,  in  the  campaign  of  1816,  was  op- 
obliged,  by  the  efforts  of  partisans  of  the  revo-  posed  to  the  leader  he  had  enthusiastically  fol- 
lution.  and  bv  the  insurrections  of  mnlattoes,  lowed  l^e  two  previous  years;  for  already  the 
to  seal  with  tneir  blood  the  cause  which  they  hope  al  national  independence  had  dawned 
had  espoused.  D^Avezac,  after  having  lost,  in  upon  his  country  and  enlisted  his  ardent  sympa- 
the  civil  war  which  ensued,  2  of  his  sons  and  thies.  He  continued  in  the  Sardinian  army 
several  other  near  relatives,  escaped  first  to  until  March,  1821,  when  tlie  popular  indigxia- 
Jamaioa,  and  then  to  New  Orleans.    He  re-  tion  against  the  Austrians  liaa  reached  its 
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aome ;  areTolotioQ  had  broken  oat  at  Naples;  on  the  way  by  70  of  the  enemy's  oaTalry,  he 
and  Avezzana,  with  a  brother  officer,  and  100  reached  the  state  capital  80  leagaes  distanti 
of  their  followers,  also  revolted.  They  were  and  on  the  eyening  of  Aug.  6,  encamped  near 
Joined  by  a  hii^  nmnber  of  yonng  men,  chiefly  Oiadad  Victoria.  At  daybreak  he  attacked  the 
students,  and  marohed  toward  Alessandria,  enemy;  the  action  oontinaed  4  hours,  when  the 
whidi  fortifled  city  had  declared  for  the  popa-  Mrrison  surrendered,  1,000  men,  including 
lar  cause.  The  day  afterward  the  citizensof  Turin  Gen.  Ignatio  Mora,  their  commander,  became 
rose,  and  the  king,  unwilling  to  yield,  and  unable  prisoners  of  war ;  6  pieces  of  artillery  and  a 
to  refill  abdicated  in  &Tor  of  his  son,  Carlo  large  quantity  of  ammunition  fell  into  the 
Alberto^  then  prince  of  Oarignano,  who  swore  victor's  hands ;  a  reinforcement  of  the  enemy 
to  a  hberal  constitution ;  the  latter,  however,  on  its  way  to  Oindad  Yiotoria,  fell  back  toward 
soon  joined  the  reactionary  party,  a  batde  en-  Matamoras,  on  learning  the  fall  of  that  citj^  leav- 
tmed,  in  which  the  republicans  were  defeated,  ing  exposed  the  important  position  of  Soto  la 
and  Avezzana  and  his  companions  were  obliged  Marina,  which  Avezzana  hastened  to  occupy, 
to  emigrate.  He  now  offered  his  sword  to  His  first  use  of  these  signal  advantages  was 
Spain,  then  ei^ying  a  constitutional  govern-  to  reinstate  the  governor  and  legislature  of  the 
ment,  and  toward  the  end  of  April,  1821,  en*  state,  previously  ezpeUed  by  Qea.  Bustamente; 
listed  as  captain  of  infantry,  and  continued  recall  the  militia  he  had  disbanded,  and  then 
c^ectively  to  serve  the  popular  cause,  until  his  with  a  force  increased  to  between  1,800  and 
division  encountering  an  overwheln^ng  force  1,400,  maroh  againstMatamoras,  which  instantly 
among  the  mountains  of  Alm^jaron,  in  the  yielded,  and  soon  after  the  state  of  Nuevo 
province  of  Murcia,  he  was  forced  to  smv  Leon  followed  the  example.  Meantime,  how- 
render  to  the  duke  d'Angoul^me's  army,  ever.  Gen.  Montezuma  had  been  completely 
which  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  royid-  routed  by  Bustamente's  troops  at  the  Gallineros; 
ists.  After  being  a  prisoner  of  war  for  several  and  Avezzana  retreated  to  Tula  in  the  Gordil- 
weeks,  Avezzana  embarked  for  America,  and  leras.  Odlecting  the  fugitives,  he  proceeded  to 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  at  the  dose  of  the  year  Valles  on  the  river  Montezuma,  and  at  the  end  of 
1828.  He  engaged  in  trade  in  the  interior  of  Kov.  1882,  marched  against  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Louisiana  for  2  years,  and  then  with  a  view  of  then  in  poraession  of  the  enemy.  This  place  he 
improving  his  fortunes,  visited  Mexico,  and  besieged,  and  for  22  days  advanced  from  street 
obtained  a  grant  of  hmd  on  the  site  of  the  to  street^  until  the  garrison  capitulated.    Soon 

f resent  city  of  Tampico,  then  a  wilderness,  after  the  treaty  of  Zavaleta  confirmed  the 
ts  growth  was  rapid,  and  in  a  short  time  he  triumph  of  the  liberals^  and  Avezzana  reogn- 
obtained  a  handsome  competence ;  but  unfortu-  ed  ms  command,  having  been  previously 
XLately  in  June,  1829,  the  place  was  invaded  by  named  general  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  by 
the  Spanish  army,  under  Gen.  Barradas;  and  Santa  Anna,  and  of  the  states  of  Oohahuila, 
the  known  military  experience  and  personal  Texas,  and  Kuevo  Leon,  by  Montezuma.  He 
integrity  of  Avezzana,  caused  him  to  be  ap-  then  returned  to  Tampico,  and  resumed  his 
pointed  captain  of  the  international  citizen  peaoeftd  avocations.  In  1884,  however,  he  re- 
militia,  and  subsequently  of  that  of  the  state  of  moved  to  the  United  StateSi  and  established 
Tamaulipas.  The  enemy's  superior  force  made  himself  in  mercantile  badness  in  the  city  of 
a  retreat  to  the  interior  unavoidable;  and  he  New  York,  and  soon  after  married  a  most 
was  obliged  thus  to  leave  his  entire  property  in  estimable  Irish  ladv.  Fourteen  years  of  regu- 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards;  when  reinforced,  lar,  and,  on  the  whole,  successful  industry  and 
however,  he  renewed  ^e  attack,  and  drove  the  domestic  haziness  passed,  when  the  political 
invaders  to  a  capitulation,  and  by  his  influence  excitement  which  convulsed  Europe  in  1848, 
with  the  resident  menmants  and  local  au-  seemed  to  promise  liberty  to  Italy,  and  Avez- 
thorities,  was  soon  enabled  to  reinstate  himself  zana  req>onded  to  the  appeal  of  his  country.  * 
both  in  position  and  estate.  In  1882  com-  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  immediately  ap- 
menced  a  revolution  in  Mexico  under  Santa  pointed  commanding-general  of  the  national 
Anna  against  the  rule  of  Gen.  Bnstamente ;  it  guards  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  When  Carlo 
broke  out  in  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  neighborhood  Alberto's  defeat  at  Novara,  and  abdication  oc- 
of  which  city  Santa  Anna  was  defeated  at  the  curred.  and  the  armistice  with  the  Austrian 
battie  of  Tolome,  notwithstanding  which,  the  general  was  eigned  by  his  successor,  Avez- 
mrrison  of  Tampico  declared  in  his  mvor.  zana,  the  national  guflid%  and  the  people  of 
Thereupon  2,000  men  were  ordered  by  the  go*^-  Genoa  protested,  and  urged  a  continuation  of 
emment  to  march  agmst  that  city.  Avez-  the  war:  a  odMon  followed,  and  the  troops  of 
zana,  true  to  his  principles,  immediately  aban-  the  garrison  yielded  to  the  popular  fnry.  A  few 
doned  his  business,  hastened  to  the  fortifications,  days  lifter,  80,000  men  were  sent  agiunst  Avez- 
led  a  successful  repulse  and  was  intrusted  with  zana  and  his  followers,  by  the  Sardinian  gov- 
their  defence  by  Gen.  Montezuma,  who,  leaving  emment,  with  whom  they  sustained  a  desperate 
Tampico  to  promote  the  revolution  more  e£  oonflict  during  4  days,  when,  his  force  reduced 
fectnally  elsewhere,  upon  Avezzana  rested  the  to  a  small  band  of  patriots,  he  resigned  the  miM- 
command  His  meagre  force  mfGdng  the  posi-  tary  government  intrusted  to  him,  into  the 
tion  doubtful,  by  a  rapid  and  most  fatiguing  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  with- 
marcb,  with  850  infantry,  80  horeemen,  joined  drew  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Prinoetooi 
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whose  oommandflr,  Ckptain.  Engle,  kindly  re-  etauanm,  turtle  doves,  gold  and  alret  pbeas- 

oeiTed  him  and  his  devoted  tittle  band,  and  set  ants,  and  birds   of  the  parrot  and   pigeon 

sail  for  Leghorn,  where  they  embarked  in  the  tribes. 

U.    S.    steamer  AUegfaany,  and  were   safely  AYIGEBRON,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  often 

hmded  at  Givita  Yeoohia.    Thence  Avezzana  cited  bv  William  of  Aavergne,  Albert  the  Great, 

hastened  to  Rome,  then  nnder  a  repnblioan  and  other  scholastics  of  the  18th  centorj,  as 

government.  The  zealoos  ally  of  their  canseu  the  aathor  of  a  work  entitled  the  ^*  Source  of 
e  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Romans,  ana  Life.*^  The  doctrine  of  Avicebron  seems  to 
appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  government,  have  been  a  sort  of  pantheism,  fomided  npon  the 
8oon  after  came  the  news  of  the  French  expedi-  Aristotelian  philosophv,  which,  however,  did 
tion,  and  Avezzana  had  scarcely  time  to  con-  not  prevent  mm  fh>m  being  treated  with  great 
centrate  the  troops  scattered  through  the  respect  by  the  doctors  of  the  middle  ages. 
Roman  states  and  prepare  for  the  defence  of  William  of  Auvemie  even  sapposed,  from  some 
Rome^  when  the  fVench  army  reached  the  principles  declared  in  his  booK,  that  Avicebron 
city.  Having  been  previously  Appointed  com-  nad  pn^essed  Christianity,  lliis  Arabian  phi- 
mander-in-chief  of  the,  army,  the  duties  of  losopher  has  recently  been  identified  wiUi  a 
Avezzana,  at  this  crins,  were  onerons  in  the  Spanish  Jew  named  Salomon  ben  Gabirol,  oele- 
extremcL  bnt^  by  April  80,  1849,  when  the  in-  brated  in  the  synagogne  as  a  hymnologirt,  and 
vading  host  appeal^  before  the  eternal  city,  who  died  at  Malaga  in  1070.  The  name  Avice- 
all  was  prepared  for  their  reception ;  and  their  at-  bron  is  derived  firom  Ibn-Qabirol,  by  a  series  of 
tacks  were  soccessfolly  repulsed.  For  2  months  changes  allowed  by  the  analogies  of  the  lan- 
a  small  body  of  repabUcans  kept  at  bay  4  gnaoe.  Avicebron  is  thos  anterior  to  all  the 
armies,  together  amounting  to  100,000  men.  celebrated  Arab-Spanish  philosophers,  and 
Avezzana  renudned  to  the  hist  moment  of  the  proves  that  philosophy  was  cultivated  in  Spain 
stmggle^  and  on  the  night  of  July  2,  foond  re-  by  the  Jews  before  the  Arabs.  His  name,  how- 
fnge  in  the  house  of  Nicholas  Brown,  the  ever,  has  remained  unknown  to  the  MnsBnlmans, 
American  consul  at  Rome^  and  a  warm  friend  and  ne  seems  to  haveei\joyed  but  a  limited  rep- 
to  the  republican  cause ;  he  hospitably  received  ntation,  and  to  have  exercised  but  slight  in- 
and  Judiciously  befriended  Avezzana,  wha  on  finence  in  his  own  age.  He  alarmed  the  theolo- 
the  following  nighty  succeeded  in  reaching  fl^ans  by  the  philosophical  boldness  with  whidi 
Oivita  Vecchia  in  di^^iaa,  notwithstanding  the  he  treated  the  teadunffs  of  Moses,  and  dissatis- 
vigilanoe  of  the  victorious  ^rmy.  There  an  fied  the  Aristotelian  Jews  by  the  concessions 
American  consults  house  again  sheltered  him ;  which  he  made  to  orthodoxy  respecting  the 
thence  he  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the  British  creation  and  the  fr^edcnn  of  the  Creator;  yet 
man-of-war  Bulldog,  then  in  port^  asking  for  his  works  are  cited  with  Applause  in  the  18Ui 
himself  and  his  2  secretaries  to  be  received  on  oenturvj^  2  Jewish  philosophers, 
board.  The  officer  hastened  to  Avezzana,  and  AYIO£NNA,  Abu  Au  mbs  Abdallah  xbs 
accompanied  him  with  a  safe  escort  on  board  Sdta,  a  famous  Arabian  physician,  born  at 
his  vessel ;  the  French  steamer  Tonndre  hap-  Afsenna,  near  Bokhara,  980,  died  1086  or  1087. 
pened  to  lie  near,  and  fearing  a  discovery,  he  He  practised  physic  at  the  age  of  16,  and  re- 
immediately  put  to  sea,  and,  havinff  stopped  a  oeived  the  appointment  of  jmysician  to  seve- 
f ew  hours  at  Naples,  proceeded  to  Malta,  where  ral  of  the  Samanide  sultans  of  Bokhara.  He  re- 
he  landed  his  guest  in  safety.  Avezzana  there  sided  both  at  Hamadan  and  Ispahan.  He  wrote 
took  the  oriental  stemner  on  her  way  from  Alex*  nnon  medicine  and  metaphysics,  and  his  system 
andria,  in  I^gypt,  to  England  j  and,  on  reaching  of  medicine,  principally  compiled  from  the  Greek 
London,  embarked  for  America,  and  arrived  at  writers,  was  in  hign  repute  with  Europeans,  who 
New  Yorkj  restored  once  more  to  the  bosom  drew  m)m  it  their  chief  if  not  only  knowledge  of 
•  of  his  family  and  the  life  of  a  merchant,  at  the  Galen  and  Hippocrates, 
end  of  August,  1849,  having  been  absent  fh)m  AYIGLIANO,  a  town  of  the  province  of 
his  adopted  country  (where  he  has  ever  since  Basilioata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  pop. 
remained)  precisely  a  twelvemonth.  9,670.  It  has  a  handsome  coUe^te  church,  a 
AVI  ANUS,  Flxviub,  the  author  of  42  jEso-  royal  coUege,  and  several  convents.  A  porticm 
plan  £Etbles  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  of  very  in-  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a  land  elide  in 
ferior  merit     They  were  printed  in  Holland,  1824. 

separately,  in  1494.  Caxton  had  previously  AYIGNON.atownof  France,  in  the  depart- 
pnnted  an  English  translation  in  1488.  The  ment  of  Yaucinse,  408  miles  S.S.E.  i^rom  Paris, 
author  probably  lived  about  the  5th  century.  on  the  Rhone,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ele- 
AYIART  (Lat  adtf,  a  bird),  a  place  for  gant  suspension  bridge,  built  in  1844.  It  is  an 
keeping  and  breeding  birds.  Aviaries  are  often  arohiepiscopal  see,  and  has  courts  of  the  first  re- 
of  large  extent,  enclosing  trees,  and  artificially  sort  and  of  commerce,  a  lyceum,  a  seminary,  a 
warmed,  so  as  to  furnish  to  foreign  birds  their  public  library  of  60,000  volumes,  museums  of 
native  climate.  Those  for  native  birds  may  be  antiquities,  paintings,  and  natural  history,  a  bo- 
only  a  frame- work  covered  with  netting.  Small  tanical  garden,  an  agricultural  sodety,  and  an 
aviaries  are  often  found  in  gardens,  attached  to  association  called  the  academy  of  Yancluse. 
summer-houses  or  hot-houses.  The  exotic  birds  Its  industry  is  active,  especially  in  the  cultiva- 
that  are  most  frequently  found  in  them  are  tion  of  madder,  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  col* 
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orad  dodifl)  and  taffistas,  and  in  copper,  lead,  and  most  brilliant  period  in  the  bistorT  of  the  cUtf^ 
iron  worka  It  earrieB  on  an  extensive  trade  when  the  papal  conrt  was  visited  by  sovereigns 
in  all  the  prodnctions  of  the  department  who  came  ttdther  to  be  crowned,  and  by  am- 
particnlarly  in  grains,  and  highly  esteemed  bassadors  from  distant  countries.  Here  Po- 
red wines.  Irie  town  is  generally  well  trarch  first  saw  the  beautifid  Lanra  of  Novei^ 
bnilt,  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regular  oval,  whom  he  immortalized  in  his  sonnets,  and  whose 
and  its  walls,  rather  beautiful  than  strong,  tomb  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  city.  After  the 
are  flanked  with  towers,  adorned  with  battle-  close  of  the  schism  and  the  transfer  of  the 
ments,  and  surrounded  by  handsome  boule-  pontifical  see  to  Rome,  Avignon  was  governed 
vards.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  there  are  by  the  legates  of  the  pope,  till  in  1791  France 
magnificent  wharves  along  the  Rhone  and  nu-  succeeded,  after  various  attempts,  in  reclaiming 
merous  ancient  and  remar£&ble  edifices.  Among  it.  I>uring  the  reign  of  terror  it  was  the  scene 
the  latter  is  the  palace  of  the  popes,  a  sombre  of  the  saoguinary  ezplcnts  of  Jourdan,  and 
Gothic  structure  of  the  12th  centuiy,  the  for-  among  the  numerous  victims  of  the  reaction 
merresidenceofthepopes  of  Avignon,  built  upon  in  1816  no  one  was  more  illustrious  than 
the  rock  of  Doms  at  one  extremity  of  the  Marshal  Brune,  who  was  here  assassinated, 
town  ;  in  one  of  its  dungeons  the  Roman  trib-  Twenty-one  councils  of  the  church  were  held  in 
une  Rienzi  suffered  imprisonment,  and  it  is  now  Avignon,  from  1060  to  1725.  The  most  impor- 
tranaformed  into  a  prison  and  barracks.  Above  tant  of  these  was  that  of  1209  against  the  Al- 
this  palace,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  rises  bigenses,  that  of  1826  agunst  poisoners  and 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  sorcerers,  and  that  of  1457,  in  whidi  the  cra- 
Doms,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Oharlemagne,  and  sade  was  discussed,  proposed  by  Oalixtns  m. 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  popes  John  AXIL  against  the  Turks,  who  had  Just  taken  Clonstanr 
and  Benedict  XII.,  also  of  several  cardinals  and  tinople.  The  population  of  Avignon  has  dimln- 
of  the  brave  QexL  Orillon.  The  most  remark-  ished  more  than  two-thirds  since  the  era  of  its 
able  feature  of  this  church  is  the  doorway,  splendor  in  the  14th  century.  It  then  counted 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  renmant  of  a  temple  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  now  has 
of  Hercules.    Thecity  hall,  founded  in  1868,  is  85,890. 

crowned  with  an  ancient  belfry  and  dock,  and       AYILA,  a  province  of  Spain,  forming  a  part 
with  2  large  moving  figures,  one  of  which  of  old  Oastile.    It  has  an  area  of  2,570  square 
strikes  the  hours.    Among  the  other  older  edi-  miles,  and  a  popdation  Qn  1849^  of  182,986. 
fices  are  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Peter,  the  The  northern  portion  of  tne  provmce  is  gener- 
pulplt  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture;  ally  level,  of  moderate  fertility,  and  the  inhab- 
the  church  of  St.  Agricol,  with  tibie  tomb  of  the  itants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  southern 
painter  Hignard ;  and  the  Motel  de$  InoaUdUy  part  is  intersected  by  numerous  rocky  mountain 
with  a  fine  garden  open  to  the  public.    The  ranges,  with  verdant  valleys  between.    Here 
theatre,  buQt  in  1824,  is  one  of  the  most  splen-  the  raising  of  cattie  is  the  most  important 
didinfVanoe.    Thiscity  was  the  capital  of  tiie  branch  of  industry.    Two  centuries  ago  the 
Gallic  tribe  of  the  Oavares,  prior  to  the  conquest  province  was  wealthy  and  populous,  but  it  has 
of  Ganl  by  Julius  OsBsaf .    It  remained  under  gradually  decayed,  in  consequence  of  the  bur- 
Roman  domination  till  the  6th  century  of  our  densome  manorial  and  feudal  privileges^  and 
era,  when  the  Buigundians  took  possession  of  the  laws  of  entaU  and  mortmain.    Meimo  wool 
it^  one  of  whose  kings,  pursued  by  CQovis,  here  is  the  chief  artide  of  production. — Avqjl,  the 
sustained  a  memorable  siege  in  the  year  500.  capital  of  the  province,  an  episcopal  city,  is 
The  Bnrgundians  were  expelled  by  the  Ostro-  situated  on  the  Adi^a,  58  miles  north-west  of 
gotha,  who  in  turn  yielded  it  to  the  fVanks  Madild ;  pop.  4^121.    It  had  formerly  a  fiour- 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  The  Sara-  ishing  umvendty,  and  extensive  woollen  manu- 
cena,  in  tbeir  progress  northward  from  Africa,  fiMstures,  but  its  ancient  prosperity  has  departed, 
twice,  in  780  and  787,  took  Avignon,  and  at  The  city  is  encompassed  by  a  wdl,  still  in  good 
both  tim«8  were  forced  to  retreat  from  it  by  rq>air,  with  towers  of  sreat  strength.    It  has  a 
Charles  Kartel.    It  was  a  Oarlovinffian  city  tiU  fine  old  cathedral,  and  a  Dominican  convent, 
880;  then  it  several  times  exchanged  its  masters,  both  of  which  contain  some  beautiful  monu- 
becsone  &  republic  under  the  protection  of  the  ments.    The  church  of  San  Vicente,  without 
German  empire,  adhered  to  the  Albigensian  the  walls,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  818,  la 
heresy,  and  was  captured  by  Louis  YUL.  in  an  interesting  object    Avila  ia  the  birthplace 
1226,  who  made  it  the  common  inheritance  of  of  St.  Teresa  de  Jesus,  the  patroness  of  Spain, 
two  sons.     In  1809,  Pope  Olement  Y.,  a  na-       AVISON,  Chablbs,  an  English  musician  and 
tive  of  France,  at  the  request  of  Philip  the  Fair  author,  bom  in  1710,  died  about  1770.   He  was 
that  he  would  reside  m  Fnmce,  established  a  pupil  of  G^eminiani,  whose  style  he  snocessfhlly 
himself  at  Avignon.    The  city  and  its  depend-  caught,  officiated  for  many  years  as  organist  at 
encies  were  purchased  by  the  supreme  pontiff  Kewcastie,  and  beside  composing  a  number  of 
from  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  the  5  popes  from  concertos  and  sonatas  for  full  orchestras  and 
Olement  Y.  to  Gregory  XI.,  from  1809  to  1877,  harpsichord,  was  the  author  and  editor  of  sev- 
made  their  residence   here;    and  during  the  era!  important  works  on  musio.    He  brought 
great  schistn,  from  1878  to  1418,  one  of  the  rivid  out  the  first  English  edition  of  Marcello's  music 
popes  always  resided  in  Avignon.  This  was  the  to  the  P&alms,and  wrote  an  essay  on '^^ 
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eipraaioiLirUal^fttnnlibpfftiaBtfforGcmni-  flMt  with  A.  D.  16tS,  in  nne  cvtoB  of  Hienrf 
isni  ftad  JfaroeUo^  to  the  n^^eot  of  Handel,  YHI. ;  and  in  1588^  a  pound  of  this  weight  wh 
excited  a  re|dbr  from  Dr.  HayesiC^  Oxford,  who  d^Kiaited,  by  oider  of  Qaeen  Etixabefeh,  in  the 
attempted  to  diow  that  Avieon'a  knowledge  of  exoheqner,  as  a  standard.  This»  wlien  exam- 
eoonterpoint  was  exeeedingiy  sqieifidaL  Avi-  ined,  in  1768,  by  the  eommittee  appmnted  by 
son  repnUiahed  his  book,  with  a  reply  to  Dr.  the  gorenunent,  was  foond  to  be  li  grain  de- 
Hayes.  His nnuio  it  1]|^  and  graoefol,  but de*  fioient  in  weii^t;  and  the  troy  weight  wae 
fldent  in  foroe  or  originality.  thereafter  made  the  itandard.    The  standnd 

AYLONA  a  fortified  town,  and  the  best  grain,  nresoribed  I7  act  of  pariiament  in  the 

seaport  of  Albania,  capital  of  the  paehalic  of  reign  of  George  IV.,  is  aooh  that  ^^sontMo  inch 

the  same  name,  ntnated  on  the  golf  of  Avlona.  of  distilled   water  weighed  in  air  by  braes 

Pop.  about  9,000.    The  Ghristian  part  (^  ita  weights,  at  the  temperatnre  of  d2^Fahtenhett'» 

inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  commeree.  thennometer,  the  barometer  being  atSOinchei^ 

The  Toxks  mannfantmre  woollan  ftbrics  and  is  equal  to  262.458  grains.'* 

arms.  AVOLA,  a  Sicilian  dty,  IS  nules  &  W.  of 

AYOOET  (reowr9irotifa)j  abird  of  the  order  Byraonse,  00  the  eoast;  popw  8.780.     It  was 

of  the  graUatarm.    There  is  bat  one  Soropean  reboilt  after  its  deatracti(A  by  the  earthqoake 

and  one  American  species,  which  are  Terydoee-  of  1698.    The  Ikmons  hoiDer  of  HybU  is  stOl 

ly  oonneoted,  and  would  at  flret  aght,  by  an  produced  in  its  Tidni^.    It  bass  tunny  fiehar, 

nnpraotiied^e,  be  pronounced  identicaL  They  and  a  refinery  for  home-grown  sugar, 

are  easily  dirtingnianed  by  the  peculiar  liwm  of  AVON,  a  port-township  of  limgaton  cou- 

tfaeir  Umg,  alenoer  bill,  which  is  reflected  up-  tj^  N.  T.,  19  miles  S.  W.  of  Bocheeter ;  pop.  hi 

ward  at  &»  extremity.     It  is  webfooted,  but  1866, 2.894.    The  Tillage  ia  beantilully  atoated 

does  not  swim  eaieily  or  willin^y,  thou^  it  on  a  platean  above  the  Genesee.    There  are 

wades  quite  im  to  the  breast^  forwhich  it  is  ad-  two  mineral  qirings  in  the  nei^boiiiood,  much 

mirably  qualined  by  its  long  lega,  which  are  n»-  reaorted  to  by  invalida  in  the  amnmer  oeasop. 

ked  quite  up  to  the  head  of  the  thifdi.    The  The  waters  are  considered  partacokriybenefidal 

prindpal  use  of  the  palmated  webs  of  its  feet  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  dyqiepsia,  and  enta- 

appears  to  be  the  enabling  it  to  stand  and  run,  neons  diseases. 

wtthont  einUng,  otct  the  soft  mud  and  semi*  AVON,  the  name  of  sereral  En^^ish  rivera, 

liquid  ooze  of  the  sespshores,  which  it  frequents,  the  most  important  of  which,  Upper  Atoo, 

It  feeds  on  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  smaller  rises  near  Usseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  ttid 

conohi5»r8  and  molluflks,  and  on  the  spawn  of  empties  into  the  Severn,  nesrTewkesboiy,  after 

fishes,  which  the  peculiar  form  of  its  bill  affords  «  ooune  of  about  100  miles.    Stratford,  the 

it  peculiar  ftunlities  to  gather.    The  American  birthplace  of  Shakespeare^  is  sitoated  on  the 

STooet)  rtewrvmmtra  AfMritanti.  is  thus  de*  bank  of  this  stream,  whence  is  derived  his  ap- 

soribed  by  Qiraud  in  his  "^  Birds  of  Ixng  Island:^  peOaticNiof  the '^  Swan  of  Avon.'' 

Loral  space,  white ;  neck  and  fi>re  pvt  of  the  AY ONDALE,  or  Avxhdau.  a  parish  of 

breast,  reddMh  buff:  lower  part^  back,  and  taiL  Scotland,  coun^  of  Lanark.    It  was  in  thk 

white;  wings,  black,  with  a  woad  band  of  county  tnat, in  1697,  OUverhouse  was  defeated 

white,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  secondary  cov-  by  the  Oovenanters.   A  description  of  this  bat- 

erts.     Lower  portion  of  the  tibia  naked.  Legs,  tie  existo  in  Sir  Walter  Scott'a  "^  Old  Mortality." 

blue.  Length  18  inches ;  wing^  9.    Afew  breed  It  is  commemorated  by  a  Qofchic  monument)  28 

at  Egg  Htfbor,  where  they  are  known  as  the  feet  hidi,  recently  erected  at  the  spot  where  it 

^  blue  stocking."    It  builds  its  nest  of  seft-wraok  took  puoe. 

and  dried  sedge  among  tnfks  of  long  grsBs  by  AvONMOEE^  Vlaoount(BARBT  YsLvnsroirX 

the  edge  of  some  salt  pooL    It  ia  common  in  Irish  Jndge,  bom  in  the  county  of  Cork,  1788, 

all  parts  of  the  United  States^  eqieoiaUy  in  the  died  in  Dublm,  Aug.  19, 1806.    Hewas  eduoa- 

fhr  countries.  ted  at  the  firee  school  of  Middleton,ui  his  native 

AyomDUFOIS(Fr.oo^<lttjwicZi,tohaTe  county  (which  also  soit  forth  bis  friend  Onnan 

weight;  or,  poesiblv,  as  it  was  formerly  speUed  some  years  laterX  and  his  scholarship  passed 

aeerat^mf,  from  the  old  Fr.  verb  OMrer^  to  him  through  Trinity  college,  Dublin.    He  wss 

verify),  a  stsndard  of  weight,  to  which  articles  caUed  to  the  bar  in  1764.    In  1776,  having  ob- 

of  merchandise,  sold  by  weij^t,  are  referred,  tained  a  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament^  he  took 

except  the  predons  metals^  gems,  and  medir  the  popular  side  in  politics^  and  became  a  for- 

cines.    The  pound  avmrdupois  contains  7,000  midable  opponent  to   the  goveramentw     He 

grains;  the  pound  troy  ccmtaina  6,760.    The  warmly  seconded  Grattan's  successful  endeavor, 

ounces  do  not  retain  the  same  proportions  in  the  sesdon  of  1782,  to  assert  the  legislative 

there  being  16  to  the  pound  avoirdupois,  ana  independence  of  Ireland,  and  immediately  after 

12  to  the  pound  troy.    The  ounce  avoirdu-  (July,  1782)  accepted  tl&  office  of  attomey-gen- 

pois  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  eraL    In  1788  Barry  Telyerton  was  made  chief 

wieioy  which,    according  to  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  baron  of  the  exdieqner.  which  office  he  oontin- 

contained  the  same  number  of  grains^  viz.,  487^,  ued  to  hold  until  lus  death.    In  1796  he  was 

but  it  is  very  unlikely  these  small  weights  have  created  Baron  Avonmore,  and  in  Deo.  1800,  was 

been  preserved  uniformly  the  same  for  so  long  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  viscount,  g^ning 

a  period.    The  old  tenn  avoirdupois  is  fint  this  st^  in  the  peersge  by  voting  for  the  union, 
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a  measiire  which  he  is  eaid  to  have  deeply  re-  land,  near  the  head  of  the  lake.    It  was  gar* 

oretted.    He  was  a  man  of  eminently  social  risoned  as  late  as  1746  by  the  king's  troopsi 

habits,  and,  in  1779,  fonnded  the  oonvivial  or-  bat  is  now  deserted.    Several  smul  streams 

der  of  the  Monks  of  the  Screw,  of  which  Onr-  flow  into  Loch  Awe,  one  of  which  connects  it 

ran  was  prior.    His  sympathies  were  with  the  with  Loch  Avich,  and  another   with   Loch 

liberal  cause,  of  which  Grattan,  Onrran,  and  Stive,  an  arm  of  the  sea.    Hie  lake  is  stocked 

many  of  his  other  Mends,  were  ohampicms—  with  delidons  fish,  and  is  partioolarly  c^bra- 

some  cf  them  martyrs  also.    His  legal  Jknowl-  ted  for  its  tront  and  salmon,  the  former  of  nn* 

edge  was  large  and  solid.    His  eloquence  was  usual  magnitude. 

ftiU  of  the  vehemence  of  a  masculine  intellect.  AWEIGH,  in  sea  language,  the  posture  of 

His  ei:joyment  of  wit  was  iutense.    His  affeo*  the  anchor  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground 

tions  were  warm  and  enduring.    With  all  this,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 

as  FhilUns  truly  says,  "he  was  the  complete  AW  YAW,  also  Awati,  or  Aogaw-Ojjab, 

Goldsmith  of  the  bar--as  inspired,  as  simple,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Yoruba  in  central 

and  at  times  as  absent."    He  is  said  to  have  pre-  Africa,  with  a  populaticm  of  i^ut  25,000.    la 

pared  either  a  translation  or  corrected  edition  consequence  or  frequent  wars,  this  town,  Hke 

of  Livy,  which  he  was  too  timid  to  publish.  most  towns  of  the  Toruba  tribes,  is  surrounded 

AVOYELLES^  aparish  of  Louisiana,  at  the  by  day  walls,  about  5  feet  high.  The  streets  are 

moutii  of  Red  river,  which  intersects  it,  and  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  town  with  its  thon- 

also  forms  its  west  border.    Area,  800  sq.  miles ;  sands  of  low,  broad^  grass-thatched  houses,  peep- 

Bur&oe,  nearly  level,  and  subject  to  inundation,  ing  above  the  wall,  and  sweltering  in  the  torrid 

The  western  portion  is  fertile.    The  staples  are  sun,  presents  a  singular  and  striking  i^pear* 

sugar,  cotton,  Indian  c(Nrn,  and  potatoes.     In  ance.    There  are  no  public  buildings  except 

1860  the  productions  were  3,688  bales  of  cot-  unseemly  little  temples.  The  home  of  the  king 

ton,  810,985  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,481  hog»>  difiSsrs  from  others  only  in  size,  and  in  high 

heads  of  sugar,  and  248,720  gallons  of  molasses,  sharp  gables  called  iMi.    The  market  forms  a 

There  were  8  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  large  area  shaded  with  trees  and  surrounded 

and  666  pupils  attending  publioschoois.  Capital,  witii  littie  open  sheds.    Here  tiie  women  ^ass 

Marksville ;  pop.  in  1850,  0,826,  of  whidi  4^166  the  whole  day,  laughing  and  chatting  the  tmie 

were  fr^  and  5,161  slaves.  away,  and  tiying  to  sell  their  various  wares. 

AYRANOECES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  Some  of  the  sheds  are  occupied  by  barbers, 
partment  of  the  Manche,  dtuated  near  theS6ezL  leather-dressers,  engravers,  and  other  artisans, 
and  within  8  milesof  the  sea.  in  lat  48^  41'  28^  Every  fifth  day  there  is  a  large  market,  when 
N.  and  long.  1^  21'  82"  E.  It  stands  upon  a  hill  the  town  presents  a  still  more  merry  and  ani- 
looking  toward  the  Channel  islands,  and  al-  mated  appearance.  The  houses  are  built  of 
though  old  and  mean,  contains  the  remains  of  a  clay  or  mortar— only  one  story  high,  but  con- 
fine cathedral,  consecrated  in  1121.  and  partial-  taining  a  great  number  of  daric  uttie  rooms. 
ly  destroyed  in  the  revolution,  in  wnioh  is  shown  The  gate  of  each  house  is  furnished  with  amnlsts 
tiie  stone  on  which,  in  1172,  Henry  IL  of  Eng^  against  evil  iroirits.  This  town  has  been  visited 
land  knelt  to  do  penance  for  the  murder  of  of  late  years  by  American  missionaries  connect- 
Becket  The  cheapness  of  living  and  attractive  ed  with  the  Yoruba  mission, 
scenery  of  the  town  have  made  it  cuite  a  resort  AX,  a  town  of  fVanoe,  department  of  Ariegei 
for  English  fJeuQEuUes.  In  the  14tn  century  it  on  the  Ariege.  It  is  celebrated  fbr  its  thermal 
oame  into  the  posBesdon  of  the  Sngjish,  who  A>ring^  temperature  from  76^  to  170^  F.  Of 
retained  it  until  1460.  Avranches  has  several  these  it  has  more  than  80.  Pop.  2,000. 
public  institutions,  including  a  library  of  10,000  AXATACATL,  Mexican  emperor,  died  about 
volumes,  and  some  manufactures  of  lace  and  1477.  He  was  the  fiither  of  Montezuma,  oele- 
blonde.  Small  vessels  can  approach  the  town,  brated  in  the  conquest  by  Cortes,  and  reigned 
Pop.  in  1861,  8,982.  14  years.    Being  a  contemporary  of  Nezahual* 

AWE.  LooH,  a  beautiful  Scottish  lake  in  oqyoti,  the  prince  of  Tezcuco,  and  the  greatest 
Argylesnireu  8  mJHes  K.  W.  of  Inverary.  It  is  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  a  Mexican  throne, 
24  miles  in  length,  and  1  in  width,  endrded  by  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  the  wide  x>ower 
rugged  and  precipitous  mountains,  of  savage  whioh  his  son  acquired.  He  was  already  fiunous 
ffrandenr,  the  loftiest  (Ben  Cruachan)  8,670  as  a  wanior  when  he  became  emperor  of  the 
feet  in  height  Its  surface  is  dotted  with  smaU  Aztecs,  and  inaugurated  his  reign  hj  a  success- 
islands,  to  the  numbco*  of  24.  On  Lu^hail  are  fbl  expedition  againstTehuantepeo,  and  in  1467, 
the  remains  of  a  smdL  CiBteroian  nunnery,  and  conquered  anew  the  cities  of  Cotasta  and  Toch- 
achurch-yard  containing  many  cmious  dd  tomb-  tepeo.  A  littie  later  he  repelled  the  tribes  who 
stones.  On  Innis  Fraoch  are  scnne  traces  of  strove  to  get  possession  of  the  Mexican  capital, 
an  ancient  castie.  formerly  the  residence  of  the  and  maintained  a  vigorous  warfare  against  his 
ohiefof  theM^Naughtons.  Inish  Chonnel  was  neij^bors.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  60,000 
for  several  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Indians  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Ouyoa- 
Argyle  funily.  The  castie  of  Kilchum,  whose  can  an  enormous  rook,  which,  after  being  cov- 
square  tower  was  built  in  1440  by  one  of  ered  with  has  relieft,  served  as  the  lower  altar 
the  Campbells,  the  founder  of  the  Bread-  hi  the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  Hewasdefeat- 
albane  fiunily,  stands  <m  a  rocky  point  of  ed  by  the  natives  of  Miohoaoan,  whom  he  at* 
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tadeed  viOi  inferior  foroes,  and  on  his  retom  beated  and  grooved  upon  the  edse,  reoeiTingin 
to  Mezioo,  celebrated  fiineral  soknmities.  He  that  grooTe  the  piece  of  steel  which  fbrms  tlM 
was  preparing  another  expedition,  when  he  died  sharp  edge ;  borax  is  used  as  a  flux,  and  at  a  white 
sadden^  and  prematnrelj.  The  palace  of  Ax-  heat  the  axe  is  welded  and  drawn  oat  to  a 
ayacatl,  a  gigantic  pile  of  stone  bnildings,  be-  proper  edge  by  trip-hammers.  The  next  process 
came  SO  yean  later  the  barracks  of  the  Span-  is  hammering  off  the  tool  by  hand,  restonng  tiie 
iards.  His  treasores,  too.  the  frnit  of  long  and  shape  lost  in  drawing  ont ;  it  is  then  ground  to 
oareftd  hoardinj;^  were  oiscoyered  by  Cortex^  form  a  finer  edge,  imd  the  head ;  and  shaTed 
within  a  conceafod  door,  and  the  chronicler  of  down  to  its  final  symmetry.  After  this  it  is 
the  conqnest  exclaims  that  '^  it  seemed  as  if  aU  ground  npon  stones  of  finer  grain  than  before, 
the  riches  in  the  worid  were  in  that  room."  and  is  ready  fbr  the  temperer.  The  axe  is  now 
They  consisted  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  and  in  hnng  upon  a  revolving  wheel  in  a  f anuioe,  over 
the  ore.  many  Jewels  of  valne,  and  nnmerons  a  smiEdl  coal  fire,  at  a  peculiar  red  heat,  jndged 
rich  ana  beantifal  articles  of  corioos  workman-  by  the  eye ;  is  cooled  in  salt  and  water,  then  in 
ship,  as  imitations  of  burds,  insects,  or  flowers,  firesh  water,  and  removed  to  another  fhmace^ 
AXEL  The  axe  is  one  of  the  earliest  tools  sag-  where  it  receives  the  last  temper,  the  degree  of 
gested  by  the  needs  of  man.  The  savage,  heat  being  regulated  by  thermometers.  Then 
whose  flrst  step  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  it  is  polished  to  a  finish  that  shows  every  flaw, 
shelter  fh>m  wind  and  weather,  needs  some  and  enables  it  to  resist  rost,  and  enter  wood  eaai- 
other  aid  than  his  own  brute  strength  to  supply  ly ;  next  it  is  stamped,  the  head  blacked  with  a 
matoriids  for  his  hut  to  shape  his  canoe,  or  to  mixture  of  turpentine  and  aq)haltam,  to  prevent 
fell  and  hue  the  haroer  trees  that  supply  arms  rust,  and  is  weighed,  labelled,  and  padced  for 
and  ntensils;  and  accordingly,  among  all  an-  sale.  Formerly  the  consumer  depended  i^on 
tique  relics,  we  find  almost  invariably  some  the  rude  forges  and  limited  skUl  of  blacksmiths 
8p«cies  of  axe ;  the  bone  and  fiint  tool  of  difiBsr-  to  supply  axes,  but  since  the  increased  demand, 
ent  ludiui  racee^  the  metdlic  axe,  mixed  copper  there  are  many  small  manu&ctories  in  different 
and  tin,  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  suffi-  parts  of  Europe  and  America. — ^The  largest  es- 
dently  hard  to  cat  porphyry  and  granite,  the  tablishment  in  the  world  for  manufactoring 
similar  tool  of  the  Romans,  theDruidical  copper  axes  and  edge-tools  is  that  of  the  Collins  Oom- 
axe,  with  the  rough  iron  instrument  of  northern  pany,  situatM  on  the  Farmington  river,  at  Col- 
nations,  all  witness  the  primitive  use  of  this  linsville,  Connecticut.  Here,  by  means  oi  ma- 
hnplement.  The  increased  science  of  more  re-  chinery  invented  for  the  company  by  Mr.  K  K. 
cent  times  constructs  the  axe  of  iron  edged  with  Boot^  the  processes  of  axe-making  are  brought 
steel ;  but  anciently  the  use  and  combination  of  to  extreme  perfection.  The  establishment  was 
these  metals  was  comparatively  unknown.  The  begun  in  1826,  on  a  small  scalci  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
l^gyptians,  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians,  aithouf^h  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Collins.  After  some  years  it 
posseaaed  of  iron  in  the  ore,  ignorant  of  its  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  company,  known 
aseS)  combined  other  metals  for  weapons  and  now  as  the  Collins  company.  The  amoant  of 
tods,  prodacing  almost  the  hardness  of  steel  by  capital  invested  here  is  1^00,000.  Twelve  hun- 
processes  whose  secret,  rince  lost,  has  never  dred  tons  of  iron,  200  tons  of  cast  steel,  and 
been  rediscovered  by  Europeans.  With  the  2,000  tons  of  coal,  are  consumed  annuaUy;  from 
progress  of  dviliaation,  the  increasing  wants  of  860  to  400  men  are  employed ;  18  large  water- 
the  race,  and  the  colonization  of  new  and  fer-  wheels  supply  the  motive  power  of  the  ma- 
tile  coontries,  the  use  of  axes  has  proportionably  chinery,  and  from  1.600  to  2.000  tools  are  made 
increased,  with  that  of  various  otner  edge  toola^  daily.  The  two  largest  American  manufiio- 
xmder  which  generic  name  axes  are  dassified  as  turers  after  the  Colliui  co.,  are  Hunt  of  East 
a  variety.  In  the  mahogany  regi<ms  of  Hon-  Dou^aa  Mass.,  and  Simmons  of  Cohoes,  K.  T. 
duras  and  Yucatan,  in  South  American  forests^  AaEL.  See  Absalon. 
in  the  primeval  woods  of  North  America,  in  AXi.NiTK  a  mineral  occurring  in  flat,  pris- 
the  Jungles  and  thickets  of  eastern  India,  in  .  matic  crystals,  with  sharp  edges,  like  an  axe. 
the  pine  forests  of  Europe,  and  the  teak  groves  It  consists  diiefly  of  silicaj  alonuna,  lime,  and 
of  tiormah  and  Pegu,  the  laborer,  of  whatever  oxide  of  iron. 

race,  is  most  usually  supplied  with  tools  from  AXTM,  a  town  of  Africa,  coast  of  Goinea,  be- 
some  quiet  manufacturing  village  thousands  of  longing  to  Holland,  which  power  maintains  there 
miles  from  his  work.  In  the  most  recent  a  garrison  of  600  well  armed  men.  Until  the 
American  proceases,  the  iron  used  in  making  year  1648  it  was  occupied  by  the  Portoguese, 
axes  is  hammered  bar-iron,  the  bars  of  different  when  it  was  taken  fit>m  them  by  the  Datch, 
lenffth^  but  definite  sizes,  differing  for  different  who  were  confirmed  in  their  posBeasion  by  the 
tools;  it  is  heated  to  a  red  heat,  cut  of  the  re-  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

Suisito  length,  and  the  eye  which  is  to  receive  AXIOM,  an  ancient  philosophical  term,  first 

be  handle  punched  through  it;  it  is  then  re>  employed  by  mathematicians  to  designate  prin- 

heated,  and  pressed  between  concave  dies  till  it  oipies  which  are  immediately  and  entirely  evi- 

assumes  the  proper  shape.    The  Spaniah  axe  is  dent^  and  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all 

made  by  the  old  process  of  hammering  out  the  their  demonstrations.    Such  proportions  are 

bar  and  taming  it  in  a  loop  to  make  the  eye,  as  these:  *'  The  whole  is  greater  than  any  one  of 

this  kind  of  axe  has  no  bead.    The  axe  is  now  its  parts;*'  ^  The  whole  is  equal  to  the  som  of 
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«n  its  parts ;"    "  Two  thiogs,  eadi  of  whioh  of  whiob  have  reported  that  it  makes  a  great 

is  equal  to  a  third  thing,  are  equal  to  each  savi^  in  the  wear  and  tear, 

other."    In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  axiom  AaMIKSTEK  a  town  in  the  county  of  Dev- 

oame   to   mean  any  self-evident  and    indis-  on,  EngUnd,  14t7  miles  from  London,  chiefly 

potable  tmtib,  snch  as  the  following:  ^*  What-  known  on  acooxmt  of  the  very  beautiful  carpets 

ever  1%  is ;"    "  The  same  thing  cannot  at  the  which  have  been  made  there  of  late  years ;  and 

same  time  exist  and  not  exist^*    All  sciences^  whioh  are  woven  all  in  one  piece.    The  town 

whether  physical  or  moral,  have  their  axioms,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  and  is  believed 

which  state  actual  or  conventional  truths,  and  to  have  existed  from  very  early  times,  as  King 

are  the  formulas  or  enunciations  of  their  fun-  Athelstan  made  a  grant  to  7  priests  there  to 

damental  principles.    They  are  the  bases  upon  pray  for  the  souls  of  certain  eark  and  others 

which  the  different  parts  of  a  science  rest,  the  slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes.    An  action  was 

principles  held  in  common  in  cUscusslons,  and  fought  near  Axminster  in  the  civil  wars  in  1644. 

from  which  all  the  consequences  are  to  be  deriv-  AXOLOTL,  the  Mexican  name  of  an  amphib- 

ed ;  for,  according  to  an  axiom  of  logic,  who-  ious  reptile,  described  by  naturalists  as  nredon. 

ever  adnuts  a  principle,  adnoitsitB  consequences.  This  tadpole-formed  reptile  has  the  vertebras 

AXIS,  in  geometry  a  line  around  which  the  biconcave,  and  the  body  elongated  and  formed 
parts  of  a  figure  are  symmetrically  arranged :  for  swimming.  The  feet  are  4,  the  anterior  be- 
thus,  the  line  fh>m  pole  to  pole,  in  the  earth,  ing  four-toed,  the  posterior,  five-toed ;  the  sides 
is  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  and  the  shortest  and  of  the  body  are  marked  by  several  small  fhr- 
longest  diameters  of  an  ellipse  are  the  axes  of  rows,  and  an  imperfect  lateral  line  is  continued 
the  ellipse.  from  the  gills  to  the  tail.  The  head  is  flattened, 

AXIS  IN*  PEBITBOOHIO,  an  old  term  for  a  with  a  rounded  or  truncated  snout^  near  the  end 

wheel  and  axle.  of  which  are  the  nostrils;  the  eyes  are  small, 

AXLE,  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  bar  of  iron  and  about  midway  between  the  angle  of  tiie 
which  supports  the  body  of  a  car,  carriage,  or  mouth  and  the  nose ;  tiie  tail  is  elongated  and 
wagon,  and  is  itself  supported  on  two  wheels  in  compressed,  and  tapers  to  a  point ;  a  Siin  mem- 
the  hubs  or  naves  of  which  its  ends  are  insert-  brane  commences  near  the  back  of  the  head, 
ed.  A  great  change  was  introduced  some  80  rising  gradually  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and 
years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  axles  for  carriages,  by  diminishing  again  toward  the  tip ;  underneath, 
the  English  invention  of  air-tight  closed  boxes,  it  extends  mm  behind  the  vent  to  the  tip, 
which  with  slight  modifications  has  been  adopt-  reaching  its  greatest  height  at  its  anterior  third, 
ed  all  over  the  world.  The  wheels  of  carriage  It  belongs  to  the  perennibranduate  order,  or 
axles  are  prevented  from  foiling  out  by  means  those  whose  ^Is  remain  through  life,  coeidst- 
of  a  collar  on  the  axle,  which  enters  the  hub  ing  with  rudimentary  lungs,  hence  its  respira- 
on  the  inside,  and  not  by  a  nut  and  pin  on  the  tion  is  always  aquatic.  The  gUl-openings  are 
outside,  as  usual  in  common  vehicles.  The  large,  and  the  gill-covers  are  continuous  beneath 
adoption  of  rulroads  has  made  another  change  the  throaty  so  as  completely  to  separate  the 
necessary.  Axles  for  railroads,  instead  of  re-  bead  from  the  breast.  The  giUs  consist  of  4 
volving  m  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  are  strongly  semidrcular  cartilaguious  arches,  serrated  inter- 
keyed  in  them,  and  journals  are  turned  on  the  nally,  like  those  of  fishes,  and  externally  pro- 
portions outside  the  wheels.  These  Journals  vided  with  fine  branchial  frix^ees,  occupying 
pass  through  and  revolve  in  boxes  attached  to  thickly  the  lower  edge  of  the  naps,  and  a  few 
the  frame  of  the  cars.  Iliis  arrangement  has  on  the  tip  of  the  upper  edge.  The  fringes  are 
been  found  to  redst  vibrations  and  jerks  result-  flattened,  tapering,  and  disposed  in  a  double 
ing  from  high  velocity,  much  better  than  the  row.  A  generic  diaracter  is  the  presence  of  4 
old  plan.  It  wasj  moreover,  necessary  to  insure  external  flaps,  provided  with  respiratory  fHng- 
a  distance  invariably  equal  to  that  of  the  rails,  es.  The  month  is  provided  with  2  rows  of 
between  tiie  rims  of  the  wheels.  It  has  been  teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  The  larval 
lately  attempted  to  divide  udes  in  the  centre,  character  of  this  genus  is  shown  by  the  opercn- 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  The  lar  flap  not  being  attached  to  the  integuments, 
ends  of  the  two  half  axles  that  meet  are  main-  and  being  free  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin — in 
tained  in  boxes  flxed  in  slides  on  a  frame,  and  this  differing  from  many  other  perennibranchi- 
the  body  of  the  carriage  acts  as  a  lever  on  a  ates.  There  are  8  species  described,  dredon 
small  mechanism,  and  brings  each  axle  perpen-  MoaneamtSy  Shaw ;  S.  maculatus,  Owen;  and 
dicular  to  the  curve  of  the  road.  The  ISnglish  3.  lichenoides,  Baird.  It  is  probable  that  other 
inventor  proposes  to  divide  carriage  axles  in  spedes  exist,  as  there  are  many  localities  in 
order  to  turn  short  curves  without  bringing  one  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  where  "flah 
of  the  front  wheels  under  the  carriage,  and  thus  with  legs'*  are  common.  The  axoloti  is  about 
to  allow  the  use  of  larse  wheels  for  both  axles.  10  inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with 
The  improvement  of  Morse  and  Mansfield,  the  blackish  spots.  Great  numbers  are  taken  in  the 
American  inventors,  is  for  railroad  cars.  It  is  month  of  June  from  a  lake  about  8  miles  from 
intended  to  prevent  the  sliding  of  one  wheel  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  devation  of  more  than 
curvesj^and  to  keep  each  wheel  parsJlel  to  the  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  from 
rail.  This  invention  has  been  tried  on  several  water  whose  temperature  is  never  below  60°  F. 
zaikoads  of  New  England,  the  several  engtneens  At  this  time  they  are  so  abundant  that  they 
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filfiB  tlMpriBC^Ml  fiiodoftlispQMuitvy*    TIist  wiiora  tbo  Dbaiinb  took  op  a  dofiuilfB  pod* 

may  be  seen  in  the  markefei  ^  thooflindB,  nd  tioa  on  a  helji^t    TlieyniimberodlS  befttiBoiis 

almost  ererf  natiTe  will  faare  a  string  of  60  or  of  infantry,  with  artiDery  and  oarslry,  in  sJl 

70.    The  fact  of  their  bcsng  eaten  by  the  Mez-  9,S10  men.    On  I>ee.  8,  iaS4^  tibe  advanced 

ioans  WW  lonr  ago  mentioned  by  HnmlM^dt.  goardsof  both  annies  became  cogaged,  and  on 

AXTEL^  VAJBEL^  an  En^ish   coiooel  and  the  following  day  Sucre  advanced  wiUi  5,780 

commonwealth's  man  who  played  an  important  men  to  the  attack.    TheSdOolombiaB  diviskyD, 

part  under  the  protectorate  of  CromwclL    He  mider  Gen.  Gordovai  attadnd  the  Spaniah  left, 

was  ori^nally  a  grocer.     He  was  a  stmch  re-  and  at  once  threw  it  into  dtsorder.    The  Pem- 

pnbliean,  and  was  one  of  the  legicideB.    He  vian  divisicn  on  the  kfti  mder  Gen.  Uamar, 

crowed  over  in  Oromwdl's  train  into  Ireland,  met  with  a  more  obstinate  reeistanoe^  and  ooold 

received  the  govenment  of  KUkenny,  and  pot  make  no  piogress  nntO  the  reserve,  nnder  Gen. 

down  the  royahslL  Afterthe  restotation  (1660)  Lara,  came  np.    The  enemy's  retreat  now  be- 

Aztel  was  one  c^  the  53  excepted  from  the  gen-  comoiig  general,  the  cavaby  was  launched  tn 

oral  amnesty  and  condemned  to  deatik    He  was  pmsoiti  diq>erang  the  Spa&ah  horse  and  com- 

banged  at  Tybora,  Oct.  19, 1660.    Hla  head  pktinff  the  defeat  of  the  iniantry.    The  Spsn- 

was  set  np  im  Westminster  hall,  and  bis  limbs  lards  lost  6  genersls  killed  and  8,600  killed, 

expoaed  in  other  places.  woonded,  and  prisonerB,  among  the  latter  the 

AXUIC,  or  AsBUifjOT  Azoox.  a  dty,  and  once  viceroy.    The  Sooth  American  loss  was  1  gen- 

the  cspitBL  of  the  province  m  Hgra,  in  Abys-  era!  end  808  oflScersandmenkiDed,  690  wound- 

sinia.   PiAyn  Tioted  this  dty  in  1848.   There  ed,  among  them  6  generals.    The  next  day  G«i. 

stands  in  it  a  church  considered  the  most  sscred  Oanterac,  who  now  commanded  the  ^Muuah 

building  in  all  AbvsBinia,  ^  around  wbidi  lie  army,  concluded  a  cqntaIstio&,  by  whidi  not 

acsttered  unfinished  or  broken  columns,  pedes-  only  he  and  all  his  troops  sarrendered  prisoners 

tals,  and  other  remnants  cf  the  dvifizabon  of  of  war,  but  also  all  the  Spanish  troops  in  Pern, 

fiwmer  ages.**    Ibis  ohurdi  is  about  900  years  all  miliary  posts,  artillery,  and  magazines,  snd 

old.   There  were  originally  55  obelisks  at  AxuuL  tiie  whole  of  Peru,  as  far  as  they  still  held 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  a  single  it  (Cuxoo,  Arequipa,  Puno^  Quilca,  te.),  were 

shaft  of  granite,  60  feet  hi^  is  still  fftan^i"g  delivered  uptottieinflnrg^t&    The  tttx^thns 

in  good  preservation.    It  is  destitute  of  biero-  delivered  up  as  priscmenitf  war  amounted insH 

g^yphics^  and  instead  of  ending  in  a  pyramid  like  to  nearly  18,000.    Thus  the  ^Moiah  dominion 

the  E^mptian  obelisks^  terminates  in  a  kind  of  was  definitively  destroyed,  and  on  Aug.  25, 

patera,  indicating  that  it  is  of  Chreek  rather  1825,  the  congress  of  Ghuqoisacaprodaimedtiie 

than  of  Egjrptian  origin.   Tradition  says  it  was  independence  of  the  republic  of  B<^via. — The 

erected  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aiziinss  (A  name  AyaeuAa  has  in  Spain  been  given  to 

D.  800).    Axum  has  become  important  in  arw  Espartero  and  his  military  partisans.    Aportion 

chssdlogy  by  the  discovery  of  astone(Axmnitio  of  the  military  camarilla  grouped  aroimd  him 

marble)  having  on  one  side   inscriptions  in  had  served  with  him  in  the  war  against  the 

Greek,  and  on  the  other,  according  to  the  tray-  South  American  insurTecti<Hi,  wberet  bedde  by 

eller  Salt,  inscriptions  in  Ethiopio,  so  effiMed  military  comradeship,  they  were   bound   to- 

that  he  could  copy  but  a  small  part  of  them,  gether  by  their  conunon  habits  of  gambling,  and 

Tbc7  appear  to  give  a  list  of  kings  whom  some  actoally  pledged  themselves  to  so|^ort  eadi 

Abyssinian  montfdi  had  conquered.   Thestone^  other  politicaUy  when  returned  to  Spain.    This 

if  it  be  genuine,  hints  at  the  existence  of  an  ex-  pledge  they  have  honestly  kept,  much  to  tbdr 

tensive  and   powenfol   empire  in  Abyssinia,  mutual  interestSL    Thenioksamec^Ayacuchos 

where  arts  and  arms  were  well  known  and  col*  was  conferred  on  them  in  order  to  imf^  that 

tivated.    In  ecdesiasticsl  history  there  is  pre*  Espartero  and  Us  party  bad  materially  contrib- 

served  a  letter  of  Oonstsntins,  addressed  to  uted  to  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  battle. 

Aixanas  and  Saasnas  Jointiy,  calling  them  the  This,  however,  is  ftlse^  though  the  report  bss 

«« Axumite  princes."    This  stone  also  gives  the  been  so  asmdnously  flpresd  that  even  now  it  is 

name  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch  as  ai^^hm^  generally  credited  in  i^Min.    Espartero  not  only 

and  mentions  Sazsnas.    Axum  was  probably  wasnotpresentatthebattleof  Ayaoucho,buthe 

the  first  place  in  Abysnnia  into  whidi  Ghristi-  was  not  even  in  America  when  it  happened,  be- 

anity  was  introduced.    It  was  fcmnerly  the  ing  on  his  passage  to  Spain,  whither  Yioercyy 

centre  of  the  ivory  trade.    It  has  now  about  La  Sema  had  sent  him  with  despatches  for  Fnv 

600  houses.  dinand  VIL    He  had  embarked  at  Quilca,  June 

AYAGUOHO,  a  department  in  the  repnblio  5, 1824,  in  the  Britiah  briff  Tiber,  arriving  in 

<tf  Peru;  pop.  181,921.     Near  its  chief  town,  Oadiz  Sept  28,  and  at  lladrid  Oct  12,  and 

also  named  Ayacocho,  tiie  battle  was  fought  again  sailed  forAmericafirom  Bordeaux  on  that 

which  finally  secured  the  independence  of  Span-  very  same  Dec  0, 1824,  on  which  the  battie  of 

ish  South  America.     After  the  ba^e  of  Junin  Ayacncho  was  fought.    (See  Don  Joan  Segundo 

^A_^   «  -.o«.x  .^^  «      ,iL     . ^  ^    *  ™      _   »^_  _.^-  j£3^^  1044^  4  yols.,  and 

Madrid,  1848.) 

,„^ ^^ iOPiz  DK,  a medisval  poet^ 

Gen.  Sucre.    Unsuccessful  in  thu^  he  at  last  chronicler,  and  soldier,  of  Spain,  bom  at  Mur- 

drew  his  opponent  to  the  plain  of  Ayacodio^  da,  in  1882,  died  at  Galahorra  in  1407.    He 
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wasy  says  Mr.  Ticfau^r,  (me  of  tiieflzBfe  Spaniards  sIraAgtib,  Beoore  against  the  attaeks  of  wild 
of  his  age;  held  high  offices  In  the  kingdom  beasts.  It  is  only  neoessaiy  to  feed  them  in 
nnder  snooessive  monarcba,  was  one  of  the  sup-  the  spring,  when  the  sdow  thawins  and  then 
porters  of  the  nnfortonate  Hraiy  of  Trastamara,  freezing  again,  forms  a  eorering  to  uie  earth  of 
and  at  the  battle  of  Nazera,  in  186T,  where  he  solid  ioe.  No  sheds  are  ereoted  to  shield  them 
bore  the  banner  of  that  prinoe,  was  made  pris-  from  the  oold ;  and  though  tiie  mercnry  sinks 
oner  by  Edward,  the  Black  prinoe,  and  carried  in  the  oentigrade  ^ermometer  to  26^  below 
to  England.  He  tiiere  wrote  in  prison  his  £ero,  they  are  rarely  frozen,  as  the  air  is  per- 
poem  of  Bimada  de  Fakuno^  or  '^  Rhyme  of  the  fectly  still  and  fr^e  from  moisture.  The  gov- 
Oonrf  At  length,  having  obtained  his  liberty,  emment  post  makes  the  overland  trip  frt>m  St. 
he  retomed  to  Spain,  and  held  the  office  of  first  Petersborg,  in  abont  ((0  days.  Teas,  wines,  sngar, 
minister  of  state,  nntil,  in  1885,  he  was  again  and  tobacco,  are  bron^t  by  the  land  route, 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  A^ubarotta,  and  sewed  up  in  raw  hides,  and  the  finer  tan  (some 
had  to  endure  another  tedious  captivity  in  For*  of  which  bring  from  800  to  800  dollars  apiece) 
tugaL  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  those  histo-  are  sent  home  in  the  same  manner.  (Seelieut 
rians,  so  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  Habersham's  ^^MyLast  Cruise,"  1857.) 
name  of  cnroniders,  and,  as  might  be  expected  ATASOOLOOSI!,  written,  also,  AxASALotnc, 
from  a  man  learned  in  philosophy  as  well  as  his-  and  Ajasaluk,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
tory,  he  lacks  somethtuff  of  the  vivacious  sim-  site  of  the  ancient  Asiatic  Greek  city  of  Ephesns, 
plioity  and  poetical  credulity  which  g^ve  a  charm  with  a  mosque,  castle,  and  aqueduct,  construct- 
to  the  narratives  of  the  older  chroniclers.  His  ed  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ephesus.  Here 
chronide  begins  at  1850,  where  that  of  Alfonso  have  been  found  the  remains  of  tiie  great  tem- 
XL  ends,  and  embraces  46  years,  thus  recording  pk  of  Artemis,  called  in  the  English  translation 
the  events  of  the  4  wild  reigns,  in  which  he  of  the  Scriptures,  Diana  of  the  £phesians.  Lat. 
himself  mingled  in  public  a&irs.  It  is  a  cool  87°  55'  N.,  long.  27''  20'  E. 
and  minute  narrative,  and  approaches  more  AYOINENi^  Mabiaito,  styled,  also,  marquis 
nearly  duin  any  of  its  medieoval  predecessors  to  of  Aydnena,  descended  from  an  old  Spanish 
the  judicious  spirit  and  style  <tf  modem  his-  frimily  of  noble  blood,  was  elected  governor 
tories.  of  Guatemala,  Central  America,  March  1, 1827, 

AYAMONTE,  a  dty  of  Spain,  in  the  province  by  the  monarchical  or  servile  party  of  that 

of  Huelva,  situated  on  the  Guadiana,  about  2  state.    His  administration  was  signalized  by 

miles  from  its  mouth.    The  town  is  strongly  theorganizationof  a  military  tribunal  forjudge 

fortifie^  but  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the  ing  poutical  offonces  in  a  summary  manner,  the 

bar  at  its  mouth.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  proceedings  of  which  were,  to  the  last  degree, 

engaged  in  the  fisheries,  particularly  for  sar-  oppressive  and  bloody.    They  so  far  ezdted 

dines,  tunny,  and  cod.    Pop.  4,675.  the  indignation  and  alarm  of  the  neighboring 

ATAN,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sibe-  states,  as  to  lead  them  to  unite,  in  a  league,  to 
ria,  in  hi.  56''  K,  and  long.  188''  E.,  about  equi-  put  down  the  ^*  military  inquisition."  This  was 
distant  frrom  the  larger  town  of  Okhotsk  and  the  effected  und€ar  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Francisco 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  river.  It  contains  some  Morazan,  who  captured  Guatemala,  April  12, 
forty  houses,  and  between  800  and  400  inhabit-  1829,  and  deposed  Aycinena  ukL  tus  ad- 
ants,  Russian^  Cossacks,  Germans,  and  Toun-  herents,  who,  on  Aug.  22  following,  were  ban- 
g>use  Indians,  and  is  the  chief  station  of  the  ished  frxnn  me  country  by  act  of  the  federal 
usdan  fur  company  in  that  part  of  the  country,  eongressi  lliey  were  obliged  to  return  tiie 
It  has  a  Greek  church  and  a  small  ship-yaid.  money  which  th^  had  secured  on  account  of 
The  port  is  rarely  visited,  save  by  wbalem  and  their  salaries,  and  a  third  part  of  their  property 
the  company's  smp,  which  carries  a  load  of  furs  was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ; 
to  Europe  annually.  The  houses  are  built  of  and  the  rdief  of  the  victims  of  the  ^military 
huce  pme  logs,  smoothly  planed,  and  fitted  inquintion."  A  number  never  returned ;  but 
tightly  together,  the  interstices  being  carefully  with  the  downfiiU  of  Morazan,  Aydnena  came 
calked  and  puttied.  They  usually  consist  of  back,  and  took  an  important,  if  not  an  open  part^ 
but  a  single  story,  and  some  of  them  cover  a  in  the  events  which  resulted  in  constituting 
great  deal  of  ground.  Each  room  has  an  im*  Carrera  preddent  for  life  {PrenderUe  VitaHco) 
mense  fire-place  and  double  windows.    The  of  Guatemala. 

latter  are  placed  about  sue  inches  apart,  having  AYEB.  Pans,'  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

between  them  a  brick,  on  which  is  k^t  a  pile  society  of  Shakers^  at  the  Shaker  village,  Can- 

of  table  salt,  to  absorb  the  moisture  entering  terbtvy,  N.  H.,  bom  1760,  died  there.  Sept  14, 

from  without    Dogs  are  used  in  hundreds,  for  1857,  aged  97.  He  was  a  powerful,  athletic  man, 

travelling  in  wintCH^  and  carefully  fed  and  uiel*  and  served  in  the  revolution  previous  to  his  be- 

tered  in  summer.  They  are  watched  by  keepers  coming  a  member  of  the  Shaker  fraternity,  with 

tJirouffh  the  day,  and  locked  up  at  iSght  m  a  whidi  he  was  connected  upward  of  70  years, 

large  log  house.    When  the  snows  set  in.  the  AYESHA,  or  AIsha.  the  favorite  wife  of 

horses  and  reindeer  are  turned  loose  to  shin  for  Mohammed,  bom  at  Medina  in  611,  died  678. 

themselvea,  in  large  droves ;  they  wander  abont  She  was  ue  daughter  of  Abnbekr,  and  was 

the  oountiy,  obtaining  sustenance  by  digging  but  9  years  of  age  when  die  was  betrothed  to 

down  through  the  snow,  and,  by  their  nnited  the  prophet    She  is  reputed  by  Anbio  writers 
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as  hoQi  bemlifbl  and  giffead;  woA  ihaf  hara  aenAd,  and  Ib  aappoaad  to  hara  loal  bis  life 

not  scnipled  to  gire  to  a  danghtar  <rf  the  dnanrt  wbila  angaged  in  a  aaoond    azpe£lion  to 

a  knowledge  of  mathamatkw,  eloqnanoe,  mnsiey  Florida. 

and  other  aitiL    Tbe  Sith  chapter  of  the  Koran  ATLMER^  Jomi,  Inahop  of  London,  iMnrn  at 

waa  writtMi  hy  the  profdiet  e^reedy  to  aileooe  TUney,  in  Koffi^  in  1581,  died  Jnoe  3, 1594. 

those  eynlcs  who  donbted  Ayesha's  pority  and  He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  the  marquis  dt 

Tirtaei    She  aorrired  Mohammed  40  yearsi  and  Dane^  afterward  dnke  of  Bnffiilk,  bat  grado- 

has  been  held  in  greater  Teneration  by  the  soo-  ated  in  dirinity  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  be- 

eeeding  generatioDs,  than  possibly  she  was  by  came  the  dnke^s  chaplain  and  tutor  to  his 

her  oontemporariea*   She  was  a  good  hater,  and  dan^ter,  the  nnfortmato  Lady  Jane  Grey,  (hi 

her  enmity  to  Afi  was  the  causa  of  infinite  the  acoearfon  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1559,  Aylmer 

troubles  in  the  Mohammedan  world.    She  was  was  oompeDed  to  give  op  the  ardkdeaoonry  (d 

taken  prisoner  by  him  on  one  occasion,  arms  in  Stow,  in  Lincolnshire^  to  which  he  had  jost 

hand.    Her  opinion  was  sought  sometimes  on  been  appointed,  and,  as  a  member  of  ccmToea- 

diificalt  points  in  the  Kraran,  and  had  the  force  tion,  haymgToted  i^ainst  the  return  to  Foperjj 

of  law  with  good  Soonneea.  which  iliany  of  the  clergy  &vored,  had  to  fiy 

ATIK  AKBARL  a  statiflticsl  woric,  writ-  Ibrsai^  to  Switzerland.  Li  his  exile  he  pub- 
ten  br  Abnl  Fazl,  the  able  viaer  of  the  great  lished  a  reply  to  John  Knox's  ^First  Blast," 
Mogu  emperor,  Akbar.  It  contains  an  ao-  against  the  propriety  of  woman  holding  the 
connt  of  the  Mogul  administration,  diowing  aovereign  sway,  and  greatly  complimented 
the  maimer  in  which  the  different  depart-  KHiaheth,  who  then  wore  the  crown.  Betom- 
ments  of  government  were  managed;  it  also  ing  to  Kngland^  Alymer  manifested  mnch  aeal 
gives  an  account  of  the  yarioos  proyincea  cf  in  fiiTor  oi  the  refbrmed  £uth,  and  was  made 
the  empire,  and  of  the  ancient  literatore^  in-  archdeacon  <tf  Lincdn  in  1563,  and  was  amem- 
stitutions,  and  religion  cf  the  Hindoos.  The  ber  of  the  synod  which  reformed  and  settled 
work  most  haye  cost  great  labor  and  atteutiini;  the  doctrine  and  diadpline  of  the  Ang^can 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  utility,  as  church.  He  was  made  bishop  of  London  in 
important  to  the  history  of  India  as  the  famous  1576,  and,  in  this  ampacity,  became  graierallT 
Domesday  book  to  that  of  En^^d.  As  acom-  ao  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  active  intof- 
mendable  instance  of  patient  research  into  the  eranoe  toward  the  Gatholics  and  the  Pari- 
habits  and  institutions  of  a  peofde  by  a  foreign  tana,  that  frequent  complaints  against  him  were 
ruler,  amid  the  harassing  and  multifiirious  con-  made  to  the  privy  coundl,  by  whom  he  was 
cems  of  government,  it  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  repeatedly  rebuked  for  his  severity,  and  on  ooe 

ATLESBURT,  a  market-town,  parifui,  and  occasion,  commanded  to  compensate  the  corn- 
parliamentary  borough,  the  county  seat  of  Buck-  plainant  to  avoid  an  action  for  damages  for 
tnghamshire.  89  miles  N.  W.  of  London.  Pop.  false  imprisonment.  He  was  a  ripe  sduMar  and 
of  the  parish,  in  1851,  6,081 ;  of  the  borougn,  a  popular  preacher,  but  published  nothing  ex- 
26,794.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  cept  his  courtly  answer  to  John  Kdox. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  irregularly  built,  but  well  AYLOFFE,  Sib  JoezPH,  an  English  antiqua- 
paved,  skid  lighted  with  gas.  Several  of  its  ly,  bom  in  1706,  died  1781.  He  began  the 
public  buildings  are  handsome  edifices.  Straw  translation  of  the  JBnef^dopedie  of  Did^t  and 
plaiting  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  ducks  D^Alembert,  but  the  enterprise  fell  to  the 
are  raised  in  great  numbers  for  the  Lcmdon  gnxmd. 

market.  The  manufacture  of  laoe  has  diminish-  ATMAB,  Jaoqusb,  a  peasant  of  Danplune, 

ed  greativ  of  late  years.    There  is  one  alk  fiM>-  who  made  a  prodigious  sensation  in  France  in 

tory  in  the  place.  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  through  his 

ATLESFORD,  a  village  of  En^jand,  in  the  protended  skill  in  divination.  Hewaabomat 
county  of  Kent,  on  the  river  Medway,  83  miles  St  Yeran,  Sept  8^  1668,  and  was  originally  a 
S.  £.  from  Lcmdon.  Populationofthe  parish,  in  maaon.  He  soon  abflmdoned  that  occupation, 
1851, 1,487.  West  of  the  village  near  the  river,  and  began  using  the  divining  rod,  employinff  it 
stood  a  Garmelito  friaiy,  founded  in  1240.  Its  at  first  in  discovering  springs,  mines,  and  hidden 
remains  are  still  risible  in  the  residence  of  the  treasores^  and  finally  in  reclaiming  stolen  prop- 
earl  of  Aylesford.  Its  most  interestingrelic  of  ertyand  in  detecting  the  thief.  He  acquired 
antiquity  is  the  cromlech  called  Xitscoty  a  great  reputation  in  this  way,  and  at  lengtiiio 
house,  on  a  hill  north-east  of  the  viQsge.  It  is  1693.  a  vintner  and  his  wife  having  been  mar- 
Bupposed  to  cover  the  remains  of  Catigem,  who  derea  at  Lyona^  he  waa  employed  to  follow  up 
was  shun  here  in  a  battle  between  the  Britcms  the  murderer,  and  finally  chanrcd  the  crime 
and  Saxons,  A  D.  455.  npon  a  hunchoack  in  the  jail  at  Beaucaire,  who 

ATLLON,  LvoAS  Yasqttxz  db,  a  Spanish  confessed  his  oomplidty,  and  was  broken  on 
adventurer,  who,  in  1509,  occupied  the  poaiticMi  the  wheeL  The  country  rang  with  these  w(m- 
of  counsel  at  the  supreme  court  of  St  Domingo,  ddful  events^  and  innumerable  pamphlets  were 
and  was  subsequently  employed  by  Fernando  written  on  the  suliject  in  1692  and  1693.  Ay- 
Cortes,  on  a  mission  to  Velasquez.  In  15201,  mar  was  invited  to  Paris  by  the  prince  de  Oond6, 
he  joined  an  expedition  to  Florida,  treacherous-  to  dis[^y  his  skill,  but  fuled  most  completely 
ly  captured  a  great  number  of  natives,  and  pro*  in  every  thing  he  attempted,  and  at  length  ad- 
poeed  to  found  a  new  colony,  but  was  unsuc-  mitted  that  he  waa  an  importer.    Tbe  mystery 
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of  the  Inmehbaok  was  never  deared  op.    If  the  ooyeiuait  are  to  be  fbnnd  sosttered  overthe 

goiltj,  Aymar  probably  was  cognizant  of  his  oonntry. 

gciilt  beforehano.  ATBOUE,  8ib   Geobgb,  born  about  1616, 

AYB,  a  royal  burgh  and  oonntj  town  in  Soot-  died  about  1676,  of  an  ancient  Lincohishire 

land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  fEonily.     He  entered  the  navy  early,  and  was 

name,  which  runs  into  the  frith  of  Olyd^  77  knighted  by  Oharles  L    In  the  civil  war,  siding 

miles  from  Edinburgh.    Population  in  1851,  wit£  the  parliament,  he  had  command,  as  ad- 

9.115.    There  is  a  harbor  with  ^o  piers,  each  miral,  in  the  Irish  seas.    In  1651,  he  reduced 

aoout  1,200  feet  long ;  vessels  of  200  tons  can  Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  which  had  held  out 

cross  the  bar.    The  town  was  a  place  of  note  for  the  king.    In  1652,  he  gfdlantly  seconded 

at  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  chartered  by  Blake  in  his  great  victory  over  Van  Tromp, 

William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1202.  the  Dutch  admiraL    After  the  restoration  he 

About  2  miles  from  the  town  stands  the  house  was  promoted,  and  did  fbrther  good  service  in 

in  which  the  poet  Bums  was  bom.  the  war  with  the  Dutch.    In  June,  1666,  in 

AYREB,  Jakob,  a  German  poet,  who  flourish-  the  memorable  naval  battle  of  the  four  days, 

ed  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  time  of  Hans  Sachs,  he  commanded  a  squadron,  but  his  ship  (the 

toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  died  in  Boyal  Prince,  the  largest  ^ip  then  afloat)  run- 

1606.    He  is  the  author  of  about  70  comedies,  ning  on  the  Qaloper  sands,  his  men  forced  him 

tragedies,  burlesi^ues,  and  carnival  plays^  which  to  surrender,  and  the  Dutch  captured  his  ves- 

were  published  m  1618,  in  Nuremberg,  under  eeL    He  returned  to  England,  after  a  captivity 

the  title  Opw  Thfiatrieum,    Tieck  inserted  6  of  some  years,  but  retired  wnolly  into  private 

of  these  plays  in  the  first  volume  of  his  DeuUeJiea  life. 

Theater,    He  had  a  i)eculiar  stjle  of  versifica-  ATTON,  Sis  Bobbrt,  a  Scottish  poet,  and 

tion,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  greatly  inferior  to  private  secretary  to  the  queens  of  James  I.  and 

Hans  Sachs.  Oharles  L,  was  bom  at^naldie,  in  Fifeahire, 

ATBES,  Jomr,  an  English  penman  and  arith-  in  1570,  died  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  March, 

metician,  bom  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  1688,  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  he 

died  about  1750.    CQs  *^  Arithmetic  Made  Easy''  has  a  monument   When  James  YI.  of  Scotland 

(1694),  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  became  king  of  England,  a  very  eulogistic  Latin 

was  as  popular  as  Cocker  in  the  last  century ;  poem  on  the  occasion  was  Ayton*s  courtly  of- 

a  12th  edition  appeared  in  1714.  fering,  and  his  adulation  was   rewarded  by 

AYBSHIBE,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Scot-  knighthood,  and  several  lucrative  offices,  which 
land;  population  in  1851, 189,858.  It  is  hilly  kept  him  personally  intimate  with  the  king, 
on  the  southern  and  eastem  sides,  the  principal  His  Latin  poems,  cMefly  panegyrical,  were  pub- 
hills  rising  to  nearly  2,000  feet.  It  is  mtersectr  liahed  in  his  lifetime,  and  much  esteemed, 
ed  by  several  small  rivers.  Off  the  coast  lies  the  His  English  poems,  principally  preserved  by 
craig  of  Ailsa,  the  top  of  a  submarine  mountain  tradition,  were  soaroeiy  known  until  the  Bal- 
with  basaltic  columns  similar  to  those  of  Stafl^  lantyne  club  at  Edinburgh  printed  a  collection 
The  county  abounds  in  coal  particularly  that  of  them  in  their  ^^  Misceliany."  But,  some 
known  as  blende  coal,  which  is  found  in  the  years  ago,  a  manuscript  containing  Ayton'a 
state  of  coke,  iron,  lead,  antimony — and  various  poems  was  picked  up  at  a  sale,  and  the 
kinds  of  building  stone  are  also  found;  there  is  whole,  edited  by  0.  A  Fryer,  were  published 
also  a  granite  valued  for  mill  stones,  and  a  in  1844.  Bums  greatly  admired  such  of  Ay- 
black  stone  used  in  building  ovens  on  account  ton's  poems  as  he  had  seen — ^among  them  the 
of  its  power  in  resisting  fire.  The  progress  of  original  of  ^  Ai^d  Lang  Syne."  Ayton  was 
agriculture  has  nowhere  been  more  marked  inthnate  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  leading  ht- 
than  in  Ayrshire.  The  county  is  remarkable  erary  men  of  his  time, 
for  its  fine  crops  and  for  the  general  prosperity  A  i  TOUN,  William  EnMoimsTOvinB,  a  Scotch 
of  its  fiemners.  The  manu&ctures  are  consider-  professor,  essayist  and  poet,  bora  in  the  county 
able  in  linens,  wooUens,  cottons,  leather,  and  of  Fife,  in  1818.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was 
other  articles  to  which  the  example  of  the  great  educated  in  the  schools  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
factories  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow  have  given  oained  distinction  for  his  superior  compositions 
considerable  stimulus.  The  rdics  of  antiquity,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  both  in  prose 
Dmidical,  and  Boman,  are  numerous,  while  tiie  and  verse.  A  prize  poem  named  *^  Judith,*' 
ruins  of  castles,  religious  edifices,  and  other  which  he  recited  before  the  moral  philosophy 
middle  a^e  stmctures,  plentiftilly  dot  the  county,  class  in  1881,  received  the  applause  of  Profes- 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  in  point  of  in-  sor  Wilson,  encouraged  by  whom  he  published 
terest,  is  the  ruins  of  Tumberry  castle,  the  an-  his  first  volume,  entided  ^^  Poland,  and  other 
oestralresidenceof  the  Brace,  which  was  seized  Poems,"  which  attracted  but  little  attention, 
and  occupied  by  the  English,  and  recovered  Mr.  Aytoun  devoted  himself  to  legal  pursuits, 
by^  himself.  At  AUoway,  near  Ayr,  is  the  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  1840,  and  be- 
ruined  kirk  in  which  Tam  O^Shanter  had  his  came  well  known  as  one  of  the  wits  at  court 
midnight  vision.  The  reHgious  tenets  of  the  and  as  an  advocate  in  criminal  cases.  In  1845 
oountry  people  subjected  them  to  persecu*  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  rhetorio 
tion  in  the  time  of  Oharles  and  James  II.,  and  and  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  the  capi- 
monuments  of  the  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  tal,  and  the  lectures  which  he  deUvers  there  to 
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the  «tode&ts  are  oelebntodibriiieirpilliT  treat-  many  years.  But  the  oiyfl  i^ara  of  Spain 
ment  of  topics  and  their  brilliant  and  finished  loosened  the  bonds  of  society;  and  encroach- 
afyle.  He  abandoned  the  liberal  political  riews  ments  were  made  by  various  monarchs  on  the 
toward  which  he  tended  in  his  youth,  and  fheros  of  the  towns.  For  instance,  John  II.,  in 
nnee  the  deadi  of  Professor  Wilson  has  been  the  15th  oentnry,  established  a  peipetoal  aynn- 
tlie  most  prominent  among  the  oontribntors  to  tamiento  in  Toledo,  whose  members  were  ap- 
^  Blaolrwood's  Magasine."  In  this  periodical  pointed  by  the  ctowal  The  cortes  to  which 
first  appeared  those  minstrel-like  and  enthnsias-  the  aynntamiento  had  the  right  of  sending  d^ 
tic  national  ballads  since  issued  in  the  yolume  nties,  remonstrated  against  these  encroach- 
of  the  **Lays  of  the  Scotch  Oavaliers."  They  ments;  but  as  the  powers  of  the  monarchs  of 
have  been  widely  read,  and  by  their  lyric  fervor  Spain  increased,  the  desire  to  exercise  demotic 
and  power  show  both  the  author's  talent  and  control  over  the  cities  also  increased.  At  tb» 
his  sympathy  with  the  heroism  of  the  royalists  period  of  the  French  invasion,  while  the  muni- 
in  the  time  of  the  Jacobite  troubles.  Professor  dpal  organizations  of  the  villages  and  unimpor- 
Aytonn  lectured  with  great  soooess  in  London,  tant  towns  had  preserved  their  integrity,  tiie 
in  1858,  upon  poetry  and  dramatic  literature,  charters  of  most  of  the  great  towns  and  cities 
and  subsequently  published  *^Firmilian,"  a  mock  of  the  kingdom  had  been  at  one  time  or  other 
spasmodic  tragedy,  designed  to  ridicule  the  rap-  violated,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  abridged, 
tares  of  some  of  the  young  poets  of  the  day.  After  the  French  evacuation,  and  the  formation 
and  to  satirize  the  pompous  and  vapid  Judg-  of  a  national  government,  the  constitution  oi 
ments  of  certain  critics.  He  also  took  part  m  the  1812,  recognizing  and  restoring  all  the  ancient 
'^Book  of  Ballads,"  edited  under  the  pseudonyme  fheros,  was  adopted  by  the  i>eople.  The  redst- 
of  ^  Bon  Gualtier.''  His  last  poem  was  "  Both-  ance  to  the  plans  of  aspciLeon  had  been,  in  fact, 
well,"  published  in  1856.  He  is  one  of  the  most  their  work,  not  that  of  the  court  or  of  the 
effective  of  British  political  writers,  and  in  re-  higher  orders.  Ferdinand  YII.,  on  his  restora- 
ward  for  his  services  to  the  conservative  party,  tion  in  1814,  refused  to  ratify  the  constitution 
he  was,  in  1853,  appomted  hr  Lord  Derby  to  the  of  1812.  This  breach  of  faith  led  to  the  dvH 
offices  of  sheriff  and  vioe-amniral  of  Orkney.  war  of  independence.  The  attachment  of  the 
AYUNTAJOENTO^  the  name  of  village  and  northern  part  of  Spain,  and  especially  of  the 
town  oounoils  in  Spam.  During  the  wars  be-  Basque  provinces,  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos^ 
tween  the  Moors  and  Christian  Spaniards  it  was  was  owing  to  his  respect  for  their  ancient  char- 
thepdicy  of  the  sovereigns  to  induce  inhabitants  ters.  After  various  changes,  the  constitution 
and  cultivators  to  settle  in  the  depopulated  conn-  of  1812  was  renewed  in  1887.  In  1840,  in 
try  as  fast  as  it  was  recovered.  As  an  JDusentive,  consequence  of  the  dieck  which  this  system  of 
they  granted  to  the  villages  and  towns  munici-  local  government  save  to  the  policy  of  the 
pal  privileges  of  a  character  derived  from  Bo-  court.  Queen  Ohristina,  by  the  advice  of  Loms 
man  antiquitv,  and  totally  antagonistic  to  the  Philippe,  introduced  a  measure  intended  to  re- 
spirit  of  the  feudal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  made  strain  the  political  action  of  the  ayuntamientoa. 
the  citizens  perfectly  firee,  and  were  calculated  to  This,  although  it  at  the  time  led  to  serious 
foster  a  vigorous  and  deep-rooted  love  of  liberty,  disturbances,  was  substantially  carried  out  in 
The  town  councils  were  to  be  composed  of  the    1844. 

Judge,  the  mayor,  the  regldores  or  clerks,  the  AZAIS,  Pisbbb  Htaodiths,  a  French  phi- 
Jniados,  and  the  personeros  or  deputies;  all  losopher,  bom  at  Sorr&EC,  in  the  south  of  France, 
these  were  elective  offices,  except  the  Judge  or  ICarch  1,  1766,  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  22, 1845. 
correg^dor,  who  was  appointed  l^  the  king.  The  &ther  of  Azais  was  professor  of  muao  at 
llie  only  qualification  for  a  citizen  was  Spanish  the  ooUege  of  Sorrdze,  established  by  the  Bene- 
birth,  re^dence,  and  to  be  the  head  of  a  nmuly.  dictine  order  of  monks.  AzaTs  entered  this  col- 
These  privileges  were  consonant  with  the  most  lege  at  the  age  of  6,  and  remained  in  it  until 
ancient  rights  of  the  I^Mmiards  and  their  Gothio  16.  His  fkvonte  studies  were  natural  history, 
conquerors,  but  now  they  were  confirmed  by  physical  science,  and  music,  to  the  neglect 
fderos  or  charters.  The  onl^  liability  under  of  Greek  and  Latin,  for  whidi  he  bad  no 
which  the  districts  thus  organized  were  placed,  strong  attraction.  At  16,  he  removed  to  Tou- 
was  that  of  paying  a  tax  to  the  king,  and  of  louse,  where  he  entered  the  school  of  the  reli- 
serying  in  arms  in  defence  of  the  oounffy,  under  gious  order  of  Oratariens,  He  remained  there 
their  own  alcalde.  Their  elections  were  by  a  year,  when  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  school 
ballot ;  persona  soliciting  a  vote  or  usinff  undue  at  Tarbes,  in  the  Pyr^n^es.  The  bishop  of 
influence  were  disfranchised.  The  king  himself  Oleron  also  made  him  his  private  secretary, 
might  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  tiie  and  wished  him  to  take  orders  as  an  eodesias- 
avuntamiento,  which  had  supreme  control  of  tic:  but  not  willing  to  become  a  priest,  and 
ail  local  expenditure  and  taxation.  All  the  citi-  undecided  what  profession  to  adopt,  he  became 
sens  in  these  districts  had  equal  rights.  Noble-  organist  at  the  abbey  of  YiUemegne,  for  some 
men  had  to  lay  aside  their  rank  and  exciuidvepriv-  time,  and  then  private  tutor  to  the  sons  oi  a 
Oeges,  if  they  desired  to  reside  in  tiie  dismct.  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood.  When  the 
There  were  no  special  privileges;  all  men  and  revolution  of  1789  broke  out,  his  sympathies 
all  religions  were  equal  before  the  law.  These  being  democratic,  he  left  his  aristocratic  pa- 
admirabie  reguktiona  continued  in  full  ibroe  for   trons,  after  a  7  years^  residence  in  tiie  chateau, 
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and  returned  home.     Bis  £ftther  wm  then  Mends  at  length  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of 

Hving  at  Batrndree^  where  his  wife^s  brother,  $1,100  per  annnm,  afterward  redaced  to  $400. 

Gen.  Damano,  was  commanding  officer  of  the  He  lectured  publiclj  at  the  Athenee  EayaU  in 

department  of  the  Hantes  Pyrenees.     After  Paris^  and  being  a  lucid  orator,  attracted  Iwge 

the  death  of  Bobespierre,  yonng  Azais  was  aadienoes.    In  1826,  he  published  his  ^^Uni- 

appointed  secretary  of  the  administration  of  yersal  Explication."    During  the  years  1827 

we  district  of  BagnSres ;  but  his  thoughtM  and  1828,  he  held  conferences  in   his   own 

turn  of  mind  rendered  him  unfit  for  business^  private  giu*den  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  which 

and  he  resigned  the  office  within  a  year.    Po-  were  attended  by  the  6Ute  of  both  sexes,  and 

litioal  parties  ran  high,  and  he  was  somewhat  for  many  years  was  popular  in  evezy  class  of 

harassed  by  his  adversaries.    At  length  he  es-  French  society.    His  nature  was  benevolent; 

tablished  a  school  at  Gaillao,  where  we  munici-  his  conversation  pleasant  and  instructive ;  his 

Salil^  offered  him  the  former  college  of  the  intellect  serene;  his  manners  sim^e  and  po- 

esuits.    His  political  friends  were  then  in  the  lite.    In  1829,  he  published  his  I^rincipes  de 

ascendant;  and  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  morale  et  de  poUtique;   in  1883^  his  Ccwre 

the  ^^  Legislator  of  the  year  v.,"  for  which  he  ^expUeatUn  unherMe;   in   1884,  his  Idke 

was  condemned  to  banishment,  some  years  precise  de  la  write  premiitre ;  in  1885,  Le  la 

lateiv  when  their  adversaries  came  into  power,  waie  mSdeeine,  and  De  la  waie  morale;  in 

He  fled  to  Toulouse,  and  from  there  to  Tarbes,  1886,  Phyeiohgie  du  Men  et  du  maly  for  which 

where  he  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  the   French   academy   awarded   a  prize   of 

fiiend;  but  was  soon  denounced  and  obliged  $1,000;  in  1889,  Be  la  phrenologie,  da  mag^ 

to  seek  another  refuge.    He  was  privately  con-  netinne  et  de  lafoUe;  m  1840,  La  eonetitur 

ducted  by  night  to  the  hospital  of  the  same  tion  de  Vunkers  et  Vexflioation  ginerale  dee 

city,  in  which  the  patients  were  under  the  care  mouvemente politique;  for  wMch  tiie  academy 

of  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  there  he  was  es-  awarded  another  prize  of  $400. — ^The  name  of 

tablished  quietly  as  secretary  and  bookkeeper  Azals  and  the  philosophy  of  compensation  are 

of  the  hospital.    There  he  wrote  his  ^*  Bis-  now  as  inseparable  as  the  name  of  Newton  and 

courses  of  the  Soul  with  the  Creator,"  and  his  the  law  of  gravitation, 

f '  Religious  Inspirations,  or  the  Elevation  of  the  AZATiEA  (Gr.  (i(ak90£^  arid),  a  genus  of  plants 

Boul  to  the  Spirit  of  God.''    In  these  works  he  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  ericace€e^  and 

first  put  forth  his  ideas  of  eternal  Justice,  and  to  the  sub-order  of  rhodorecB^  named  in  allusion 

the  natural  and  necessary  balance  of  good  and  to  the  diy  places  in  which  manv  of  the  species 

evil  in  the  universe  and  in  the  destinies  of  ffrow,  and  consisting  of  upright  shrubs  with 

men.    After  remaining  18  months  concealed  uu^,  handsome,  and  fica^prant  flowers^  often 

in  this  hospital,  he  retired  to  Saint  Sanveur,  a  cultivated  in  gardens.    The  genus  comprises 

pleasant  village  at  the  foot  of  tihe  Pyr6n6e8|  more  than  100  species,  most  of  them  natives  of 

and  there  wrote  his  book  on  the  '^Misfortunes  China  or  Korth  America,  having  profuse  um- 

and  the  Happiness  of  Life."    In  this  locality  belled  dusters  of  white^  oranga  purple,  or 

he  remained  6  years^  engaged  in  writing  his  variegated  flowers,  some  of  which  nave  long 

celebrated  philosophical  "^  System  of  Compen*  been  the  pride  of  tlie  gardens  of  Europe.    The 

sations^"  which  has  given  him  a  name  in  ^e  general  oharaoteristics  of   the  genus  are   a 

world.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  became.  5-parted  calyx,  a  6-lobed  funnel-form,  slightly 

acquainted  with   Lac6pMe,  Cuvier,  Laplace,  irregular  corolla,  5  stamens,  a  5<oelled  pod,  and 

Hatty,  and  other  men  of  note,  but  his  plmoso«  alternate.  oUongi  entire,  and  ciliated  leaves^ 

phy  received  little  attention.  Like  all  great  men  fnmishea  with  a  glandukr  point.    The  species 

with  new  ideas,  he  was  not  well  understood ;  may  be  claseified  into  those  which  have  glut!- 

and  his  philosophy  was  not  essential  to  success  nous  flowers,  and  those  whose  flowers  are  but 

in  practical  life.    His  work,  however,  went  slightly  or  not  at  all  glutinous ;  each  of  which 

through  2  editions,  but  the  profits  were  but  dasses  may  be  subdivided  into  those  which 

small ;  not  more  than  $60  or  $65. — ^He  married  have  shcnrt  stamens,  imd  those  which  have 

the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  was  {^pointed  stamens  much  longer  than  the  corolla*    Of 

professor  of  ge<^raphy  in  the  milita]^  school  those  which  have  a  glutinous  corolla  and  short 

of  Saint  Cyr.    When  the  school  was  removed  stamens,  are  the  maeoea  and  the  ghfueck^  very 

to  the  Fl^die,  he  gave  up  his  professorship  and  nearly  resembling  each  other,  found  native  in 

came  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  family.   Their  Korth  America  firom  Maine  to  Georgia,  grow- 

united  means  were  small,  and  he  was  very  ing  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  having  many 

poor  for  a  long  time.  At  length  the  government  varieties  of  fiowers,  either  white  or  tinged  with 

appointed  him  inspector  of  the  library  of  Av-  rose  color.    Of  those  which  have  a  glutinous 

ignon,  and  there  be  published  Ins  great  work  ooroUa,  with  long  stamens,  are  the  nitida,  Ait- 

(8  vols.  8vo)  on  the  "  System  of  l^e  universe,"  pida^  and  wmtiea,  the  2  former  being  American 

or  the  Sy Sterne  UhiverseL  The  following  year  he  spedes  and  found  in  mountainous  r^ons  in  the 

went  to  the  city  of  Nancy,  in  the  same  capaci-  middle  states,  the  latter  a  native  of  Turkey  and 

ty,  and  commenced  a  work  on  the  destiny  of  the  northern  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  and  dis* 

man.     At  the  down&ll  of  Napoleon  he  lost  tingmshed  by  its  brilliant  yellow  corolla.    Of 

his  place,  and  retired  again  to  Paris,  where  he  those  whose  flowers  are  smoo^  or  but  sUghtljr 

lived  some  time  in  poverty.    Several  of  hia  glutinous,  and  have  long  stamens,  are  the  jMrt- 
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dymenOf  or  mxright  hooeywidde,  foond  (m  liill-  sent  by  bis  count  to  meet  the  eooqaefror  ti 
rides  in  iJl  toe  woods  cf  Korth  America ;  the  Italjs  and  ask  &yor  for  Rome.  He  presented 
€ane$eent,  with  a  white  flower  which  has  a  red  to  Napoleon  the  bast  of  Alexander,  which  is 
tabe,  an  earl j  and  tender  American  species ;  still  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Loayre,  and 
and  the  arboreBcem^  a  rare  and  beantiftil  dimh,  which  passed  for  the  only  sathentic  portrait  of 
with  elegant  foliage  and  very  framnt  rose-  the  htfo  of  antiqaitj.  He  was  strongly  im- 
colored  blossoms,  fomid  aboot  the  Bine  Ridge  pressed  with  the  good  fidth  of  the  first  consul, 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  those  whose  and  when,  2  years  later,  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
flowers  are  not  c^ntinoos,  and  which  have  short  sion  to  Paris,  he  acted  upon  the  prindple  of 
stamens,  are  the  nneniii,  nearly  resembling  the  entire  confidence  in  the  head  of  the  French  re* 
pcntiM ;  the  in^UeOj  a  ChineBe  species,  with  pnblic.  The  cabinet  at  Madrid  waa,  however, 
brilliant  variegated  flowers,  indtivated  in  £a-  undecided,  and,  daring  its  floctoations,  Azara 
rope  and  America  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  and  was  recalled,  exiled,  restored  with  fhlkr  pow- 
the  ledifolioj  also  a  native  of  China,  with  ever-  ers,  and  again  recalled.  His  health,  already 
green  leaves,  and  larger  flowers  than  those  of  in&m,  could  not  resist  so  frequent  shocks,  and 
the  preceding.  The  kaves  of  all  the  American  he  died  before  leaving  Paris.  He  left  a  vslua- 
i^>ecies  are  deciduous.  In  cultivation  the  aza*  ble  collection  of  bookL  paintings,  and  antiqui- 
leas  love  the  shade  and  a  soil  of  sandy  peat  or  ties.  He  also  published  the  worxs  of  his  friend 
loam.  Meog&  and  wrote  his  life.    He  was  the  author 

AZAMOR,  a  fortifled  seaport  town  of  Mo-  of  **  Memorials  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Archi- 
rocco,  123  miles  K.  N.  W.  of  Morocco,  on  the  tects,''  written  in  Italian,  and  of  a  Spanish 
Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  Morbeya  river,  which  translation  of  the  ^life  of  Cicero,'*  by  Mid- 
forms  its  harbor  kt  88^  17'  87"  K.,  long.  8^  dleton. — ^Fkldc  db,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
16'  W.    Pop.  about  1,000.  learned  Spaniah  traveller,  bom  at  Barbofiales, 

AZANI,  a  decayed  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  May  18,  1746,  died  in  Aragon  in  1811.    At 

the  Rhyndacos,  where  it  is  crossed  by  8  ancient  first  he  pursued  a  military  career,  and  took 

Mdges.    Its  remains  are  extensive.    Among  part  in  tne  unfortunate  expedition  against  Al- 

them  are  a  flue  Ionic  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  a  gters  in  1775.    In  1781  he  was  one  of  the  com- 

theatre  282  feet  in  diameter.    A  small  modem  mission  appointed  to  settle  the  boundaries  be- 

viUage  is  built  among  its  ruins.  tween  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessimis 

AzANZA,  Josi  MiouxL  nx,  a  Spanish  poll-  in  America,  and  during  his  abode  in  the  new 
tician,  bom  at  Avix,  in  1746,  died  at  Bordeaux,  world  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  dmwing 
June  20,  1826.  After  stadying  in  several  uni-  up  a  chart  of  the  vast  country  whose  outline 
verslties,  visiting  Havana,  and  travelling  through  he  had  examined.  Thirteen  years  of  difkuH 
the  various  provinces  of  Spain,  he  entered  the  and  dangerous  labor  were  devoted  to  this  en- 
army,  and  in  1781  distinguished  himself  at  the  terprise,  and  the  results  of  his  observations 
riege  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  subsequently  am*  were  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Travels," 
bassador  from  Madrid  to  St  Petersburg  and  between  1781  and  1801.  He  also  pabhdied 
Berlin,  and  during  the  military  occupation  of  several  essays  upon  the  quadrapeds  and  natural 
Madrid  byMurat,  he  acted  with  great  vigor  history  of  Paraguay  and  othw  South  American 
and  prudence  as  member  of  the  supreme  coun-  provinces. 

cil  of  government.    Thou^  he  remained  in  AZARIAH.    There  are  18  persons  of  tins 

oflSoe  under  King  Joseph,  he  retained  an  enthu-  name  mentioned  in  Scripture :  1.  A  high-priest 

mastic  love  of  iibe^.    At  the  return  of  Ferdi-  (1  Chron.  vi.  9),  perhwps  the  same  with  Amariah 

nand  YII.,  he  lost  his  fortune  and  political  po-  (2  Chron.  xix.  11).    IL  Son  of  Johanan,  higfa- 

sition,  and  went  into  exile  in  France.  priest  (1  Chron.  vL  10).    HI.  The  high-priest 

AZARA,  Joek  Nio<mx>  dk,  a  Spuiish  diplo-  who  opposed  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  17).    lY. 

matist)  bom  at  BarbuUales,  in  Aragon,  in  1781,  A  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Hereldah  (2  Chron. 

died  at  Paris,  Jan.  26^  1804.    While  pursuins  xxxL  10).    Y.  The  faUier  of  Seraiah,  the  last 

his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Huesca  and  high-priest  before  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  vL 

Salamanca,  he  dispkyed  an  inclination  especial-  14).    YI.  Son  of  the  high-priest  Zadok  (1  KL 

hr  for  the  fine  arts,  and  this  natural  taste  was  iv.  2).    YH.  The  captain  of  Solomon^s  guards 

further  developed  after  he  was  i^pbinted  as  the  (1  Ki.  iv.  6).    YIIL  Another  name  for  Uxoab, 

charg6  d^afiaires  of  the  Spanish  government  at  a  king  of  Judah,  who  added  materially  to  both 

Rome.    In  that  ciq>ital  he  became  intimately  the  military  and  agricultural  resources  of  his 

associated  with  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  kingdom,  but,  for  assuming  the  fiinotions^  of 

the  time,  and  especially  with  the  painter  Menga,  tiie  priests,  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  died, 

who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  according  to  Jewish  law,  without  the  dty. 

of  Spain.    He  showed  rare  diplomatic  ability  IX.  The  son  of  Oded,  a  prophet,  who  moved 

in  the  negotiations  which  he  conducted  with  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  to  make  a  covenant  with 

Clement  XIU.,  and  continued,  under  the  pon-  God,  after  his  success  against  Zerah,  king  of 

tificate  of  Clement  XIY.,  to  exercise  great  in-  Ethiopia  (2  Chron.  xv.  1).    X  (See  2  Chron. 

fluence  upon  the  relations  of  his  government  xxiii.  1.)    XI.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2.)    XII.  The 

with  the  holy  see.    He  took  part  in  the  meas-  son  of  Hoshaiah,  who  accused  Jeremiah  of  de- 

ures  for  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  oeiving  tiie  people,  because  he  advised  them 

the  election  of  Pope  Pius  YI.    In  1796  he  was  not  to  go  to  %^t^  and  who  carried  them  all 
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into  tiiat  land  (Jer.  xlL  2^.  XUl.  The  OhaiU  recent  progresaive  movement  in  Piedm<mt  be- 
dean  name  of  Abednego  0an.  L  7,  and  iii.  19).  ean,  he  took  an  active  part^  as  minister  of 
AZEGUO,  ILiBSDCo  Tapabslla,  marqnis  d',  foreign  afiQELirs,  in  promoting  reform,  initiatinff 
an  Italian  statesman,  author,  and  artist,  bom  at  i^  liberal  policy,  establishing  new  charities  and 
Torin,  Oct  2. 1798.  His  fadier,  who  died  Nov.  edncational  systems,  developing  the  internal 
20, 1880,  hela  a  high  position  in  the  government)  resources,  and  reorganizing  the  foreign  relfr- 
edited  the  conservative  paper  VAmico  cPItaliOf  tions ;  his  personal  influence  with  the  king  was 
and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  holy  see  in  great,  and  by  pen  and  voice,  in  the  cabinet  and 
1814.  Young  Massimo,  althou^  then  only  16,  in  society,  as  a  minister  and  a  man,  D'Azeglio 
followed  his  father  to  Rome.  By  desire  of  his  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  Ill  health,  love  of 
father  he  afterward  entered  the  army,  but  soon  art,  the  desire  for  the  retirement  and  pursuits 
left  it  to  resume  the  literary  and  artistic  pur-  accordant  with  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  some 
suits,  which  were  more  congenial  to  his  nature,  differences  of  opinion  with  his  colleagues,  have 
and  for  which  his  enthusiasm  had  been  kindled  withdrawn  him  from  public  Mfe,  altibough  his 
by  the  art  treasures  and  intellectual  associations  advice  ia  always  sought  on  all  occasions  of  spe* 
of  the  eternal  dtv.  His  talent  for  authorship  cial  interest  In  his  address  to  the  Sardinian 
was  doubtless  confirmed  by  his  relation  to  Man-  parliament,  Feb.  12,  1852,  he  gave  expression 
zoni,  the  author  of  I  jpromem  tpoH,  whose  to  the  highest  sentiments  and  principles  which 
daughter  he  married.  From  his  position  and  can  actuate  a  constitutional  government  He 
training,  D'Azeglio  was  singularly  qualified  to  commenced  in  the  Antologia  Italiana^  in  1845, 
depict  the  old,  and  link  its  memories  with  the  a  new  romance,  founded  on  the  Lombard  leaguCi 
frMh  impulse  of  the  new.  Accordingly,  his  which  ceased  with  tliat  journal ;  soon  after,  he 
two  novels,  EUore  Fieramoseo  and  NiooU  d^  became  absorbed  in  official  duties,  and,  since  hia 
Lapi^  are  among  the  most  artistic  and  elaborate  retirement,  his  days  of  health  have  been  chiefly 
specimens  of  historical  romance  in  his  native  devoted  to  travel,  study,  society,  and  painting, 
language.  Ettore  Fiercmoico  is  founded  on  A  complete  edition  of  ma  political  writings,  in 
the  fiunous  challenge  of  Barletta—an  incident  1  vol.,  appeared  at  Turin  in  1651. 
familiar  to  all  historical  readers,  that  of  a  AZERBAIJAN,  a  northern  province  of  Per- 
drawn  battle  between  18  Italian  and  an  equal  sia,  bounded  IS.  and  N.  £.  by  the  Russian  do- 
number  of  French  kniffhts.  Beside  the  full  minions,  E.  by  the  province  of  Ghilan,  8.  by 
and  correct  details  of  the  event^  its  an-  Persian  Eoordistan  and  Irak,  W.  by  Turkish 
tecedents  and  consequences,  and  the  well  Koordistan.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
sustained,  and  attractive  character  of  tJie  hero,  Atropatene,  from  which  its  modem  name  is  de- 
many  historical  personages  are  introduced  widi  rived.  The  country  is  moxmtainous,  with  fer- 
great  effect,  such  as  OBasar  Borgia  and  Yit-  tile  valleys  and  small  plains.  Mt  Savalany,  appa- 
toria  Oolonna ;  the  scenes  are  eminently  true  rently  once  a  volcano,  is  upward  of  12,000  leet 
to  looal  fact,  and  the  whole  composition  is  high.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Kara  Soo  and 
kindled  by  the  sentiment  of  patriotic  integrity,  the  Aras.  The  salt  lake  of  Ooroomeeyah  is  in 
This  work,  which  appeared  in  1888,  was  fol-  this  province.  The  dimate  of  Azerbaijan  is  gene- 
lowed,  in  1841,  by  Ifieolo  de^  Lapi^  also  inspired  rally  healthy ;  the  summers  are  very  hot  and  the 
by  liie  desire  to  recognize  and  awiQcen  national  winters  very  cold.  In  the  plains  the  pomegranate 
sentiment  The  siege  of  1529-*80,  when  Florence  and  olive  thrive  in  the  open  air.  The  mineral 
so  bravely  held  out  against  the  united  forces  of  resources  of  the  province  are  not  developed; 
Pope  Clement  YII.  and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  but  there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper, 
is  tbe  central  historical  fact  illustrated ;  but  ind-  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  but 
dent  thereto  are  admirably  painted  the  archi-  there  are  some  settlements  of  Nestorian  Ghris- 
tecture,  domestic  life,  military  and  religious  tians,  to  whom  much  attention  has  of  late  years 
customs  and  sentiments,  the  public  traits  and  been  pdd  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  private  affections  of  the  Florentines  of  that  The  ancient  city  of  Tabreez  is  the  capitaL 
era.  D^Azeglio's  prevalent  taste,  notwithstand-  AZEYEDO,  Cotttinho  Joz£  Joaquoi  da 
ing  his  success  as  a  novelist,  is  for  the  labors  of  Ouhha,  a  Portuguese  bishop,  and  the  last  in- 
the  studio.  He  has  reverted,  after  a  brief  po-  quisitor-general  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  bom  at 
litical  career,  to  the  palette  and  the  pencil;  and  Campos  Dos  Goitacares,  in  Brazil,  Sept  8, 
among  his  late  productions  are  some  of  the  best  1742,  died  Sept  12. 1821.  He  took  an  active  part 
compositions  in  oil  to  which  modem  Itajian  art  in  questions  of  political  economy  affecting  the 
has  given  birth.  Crowned  thus  at  home  and  interests  of  his  country,  and  published  in  1792 
abroad  with  the  £wie  of  a  painter  and  author,  a  work  entitled  EMaio  eeonomico  9dbTt  o  comr 
D'Azeglio,  within  the  last  few  years,  occupied  mereio  de  Porttigal  e  9uaa  colonias.  In  1794 
a  not  less  prominent  position  as  a  statesman,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Pemambuco.  He  was 
With  an  ardent  love  of  country,  and  a  rare  afraid  that  the  sudden  emandpation  of  the 
knowledge  of  national  neouliaritiee,  he  wrotei  slaves  might  lead  to  a  revolution  in  Braziliui 
at  the  epoch  of  the  revolutions  which  followed  agriculture,  and  witii  ihe  view  of  averting  this 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon^s  rule  in  Italy,  in  calamity  he  published  in  London,  in  1798,  a 
a  spirit  of  moderation,  good  sense,  and  sym-  pamphlet  agamst  tibe  proposition  to  abolish  the 
pathy,  of  which  his  pamphlet.  ■Degli  uUimi  slave  trade,  made  in  the  British  house  of  oom- 
eoH  di  BofMbffnOy  is  an  example.    When  llie  mons.    Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  dected 
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to  the  flprtesasargprowalitiTe  of  tbefiroyiBce  Maroelr  any  regeiatioi^  and  with  isolated  gran* 

of  Bio  dd  Janeiro,  ^at  hii  politioal  preocoii|>»-  ite  pewES^  and  few  or  no  animala.   The  sonSiern 

tbtt  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  his  derieal  portion,  bordering  on  the  Xelowi  Tnariks,  is 

fimctionB.  He  was  named  bishop  of  Elyas,  bot  the  uninhabited  oentnl  reg^  of  tbe  grait 

declined,  and  in  1818  was  ^ypointed  inqniflitQr-  deeert    The  northern  portion  is  most  freqnent- 

generaL    The  bishop  is  also  the  author  of  a  ly  dotted  with  patches  of  herbage.    In  one  of 

memoir  on  the  conqneat  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  bj  Uie  Tillages  the  trayeUers  found  com,  melom^ 

Dogn6  Tronin,  in  1711.  and  ghmdb,  coltiYated  in  considerable  quantity; 

AZEVEDO  T  ZUNI6A,  Gaspabd  db,  count  The  Akakus  range,  70  miles  long,  breaks  the 

of  Monterey,  a  Spaniard  who^  in  1608,  sue-  dead  level     Mt  Idinen,  or  *^  Palace  of  the 

oeeded  Luis  de  Yelasoo  as  viceroy  of  Peru  Demonsi*'  is  about  8,400  feet  hi|^    Horses, 

and  Mexico,  died  March  16, 1606.  He  equipped  bullocks,  sheep,  asses,  all  imp(Hrted  from  8ou- 

a  fleet  to  search  for  the  great  southern  oonti-  dan,  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighb<^hood  of 

nent,  which,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Ghat,  the  only  commercial  emporium.  Between 

Fernandez  de  Qoiroc,  discoTered  several  islands  lat  24^  and  S5^  the  travellen  came  acroas  an 

at  about  lat.  28''  B.  elevated  wilderness  of  bleak  sandstone  rocks  of 

AZIMGHUB,  a  town  of  mndostan,  capital  ftntastic  fonn,  4,000  to  6,000  feet  hi^  with 

of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  thenresidenoy  vegetation  and  water  in  we  ravines.    In  one 

of  Bengal,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Gangea,  60  of  these  mountains  they  met  a  number  of  small 

miles  N.  N.  £.  from  Boiares.    It  has  cotton  lakes  of  fine,  dear  water,  in  a  caldron  of 

manufactories  and  conmderable  commerce  in  Immense    difb.     Between   23^   and   24^   is 

cotton  goods.    It  was  ceded  to  the  British,  in  the  mountain  region  of  Anahe^  abounding  in 

1801,  by  the  nabob  of  Oude.  wild  oxen  and  gasellea.    At  28"^  the  travefiers 

AZDCUTH  of  a  star,  the  bearing  of  a  star  reached  Wady  Arokam,  an  immense  hollow 

or  other  heavenly  body ;  that  is  to  say,  the  an-  bordered  by  lofty  precipitous  rocks,  and  ML 

gle  which  a  vertical  plane  throu|^  the  star  of  treea  and  herbage,  one  of  the  grandest  desert 

makes  with  the  plane  of  the  meridum;  used  in  promote  seen   by  the  expedition.     In   tiie 

findinff  the  bearings  of  other  objects.  southern  region  they  observed  blocks  of  mar- 

AZIO,  a  village  of  Greece,  on  the  golf  of  ble  and  quartz.    The  inhabitants  of  Axkar,  like 

Arta,  in  the  district  and  promontoty  of  the  the  rest  of  the  Tuariks,  belong  to  the  Berber 

same  name,  but  better  known  under  the  andent  and  not  to  the  negro  race.    They  are  &naticd 

name  of  Actium.     A  German  arohssologist  Mohammedans  in  religion,  hating  both  Pagan 

Dr.  Erlinger,  succeeded,  in  1857,  after  several  and  Christian.    They  are  monogamists.    1&^ 

years'  investigation,  in  ascertaining  the  pod-  are  a  wariike  aristocracy,  divided  into  6  t^ran^ 

tion  of  the  camps  of  Antony  and  AugiwtucL  or  dans,  and  subdivided  into  80  divinons  or 

predsdy  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  or  fa^oM,  each  of  which  haa  a  separate  chief.  The 

Actium.    He  found  the  camp  of  tiie  latter  anr-  subject  dass,  or  hdoU,  probably  the  descendants 

rounded  by  a  dnctnre  of  rodoubts  about  5|  of  vantjmshed  tribes,  are  e9S\iAlmghad^  or  ser- 

milea  in  extent,  which  were  constructed  in  viles.    whilethe  women  of  the  ruling  dass  are 

atone,  and  protected  by  a  ditch.    At  a  distance  tolerably  fair,  those  of  the  eerviles  are  almost 

of  about  1,000  yards  tiie  remains  of  square  black,  but  neverthdeeswell  made,  and  not  only 

towers  and  various  projectiles,  arms,  and  ao-  without  negro  features,  but  generally  with  a  very 

ooutrements  were  found.    In  the  centre  of  the  regular  physiognomy.    Whether  their  language 

camp  werethe  head-quarters  of  Augustus,  ocou-  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Azkar,  Dr.  Bai& 

pying  a  superfides  of  about  1,000  yards.    In  is  not  sure.    The  Lnghad  are  divided  into  4 

advance  of  the  camp  were  external  works,  con-  sectionsi  and  furnish  5,000  warricffs.    The  Im- 

aLsting  of  several  small  forts  of  obeervati<m,  ghad  live  solely  in  the  oases  of  the  desert,  and 

one  of  them  serving  as  a  telegraph  for  commu-  are  not  allowed  to  redde  In  dther  Ghat  or 

nicating  with  the  fleet    In  the  ruins  of  one  of  Barakat     The  roUng  race  subdst  upon  the 

these  forts  was  discovered  a  tablet  in  steel,  on  labor  of  the  eerily  and  also  upon  the  tribute 

whidi  signals  are  traced,  resembling  somewhat  they  raise  fircsn  caravana.    llie  serft  are  not 

those  of  the  atrial  telegraphs.    The  camp  of  dlowed  to  carry  an  iron  spear  or  wear  a  sword, 

Antony  has  not  yet  been  so  dosdy  exanuned,  which  is  the  distinction  of  the  freeman.    See 

but  the  investigation  of  the  same  is  expected  to  Bichardson's  '^  Karrative  of  a  Mission  to  Cen- 

yidd  equally  interesting  results.  tral  Africa,"  London,  1853 ;  Berth's  **  Travds 

AZEAB    TuABiK,   an   Afirican    tribe    of  in  Central  Africa,''  London.  1857. 
the  Tuariks,  who  inhabit  the  desert  country       AZMABI,  the  name  iq>plied  to  a  set  of  var 

between  Ghat  on  the  north  and  the  traota  grant  beggsn  in  Abysnnia,  part  of  whom  form 

of  the   Kelowi   Tuariks   on  the  south,  b^  ti^e  music  bands  of  the  Abyssinian  army,  while 

tween  lat  21^  and  26""  N.    They  were  flrst  the  rest  exercise  their  musical  voices  in  the 

visited   and  made   known  to  tiie  European  street,  especially  on  religious  holidays, 
world  by  the  British  central  African  expedi-       AZO,  or  Azzo,  or  AzzouinTB,  PoBTiua,  an 

tion  of  Barth,  Overweg,  and  Eichardson,  who  Itdian  lawyer,  died  in  1200.     He  professed 

traversed  the  Azkar  country  in  the  months  of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna  with  such  6clat  that 

July  and  August,  1850.   Dr.  Barth  describes  the  the  college  could  not  contain  all  his  auditon^ 

country  from  N.  to  S.  as  a  barren  plain,  with  ao  that  he  had  to  tdke  to  the  public  square. 
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AZOF,  AxoPB)  or  Azoy.  L  The  anoient  Pak»  anddndMSi  gradnaQy  disappeared.  These  ialanda 
Maoti8,an.  inland  sea  in  sonthem  RasGda,  or  in  the  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portngaese  gov* 
8.  £.  quarter  of  Enrope.  Its  length  from  the  sand-  enunent  in  1482,  then  nninhabited.  Their  inhab- 
banks  opposite  the  vMmea,  north  to  the  month  itants  are  ^nite  ignorant  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
of  the  river  Don,  is  abont  212  miles ;  breadth,  tore.  Their  im^ements  are  of  the  mdest  kind ; 
110  miles.  It  is  shallow,  marshy,  scarcely  nay-  and  they  rely  rather  npon  the  spontaneous  fer- 
igable  for  small  vessels,  encmnbered  with  sand-  tility  of  the  soil  than  npon  their  skill  for  retams. 
banks,  and  generally  mnddy  at  the  bottom.  The  lapine  is  the  &yorite  and  general  food  of 
The  waters  recede  to  a  great  distance  from  the  the  poorer  dassesj  after  its  bitterness  has  been 
shores  whenever  the  wind  is  strong  either  E.  extracted  by  treatmg  in  salt  water.  The  Azores 
or  W.  The  Azof  sea  is  covered  wim  ice  fh>m  annually  export  upward  of  17,000  pipes  of 
November  often  to  March ;  is  fuU  of  fish ;  and  wine  and  brandy,  and  160,000  boxes  of  oranges 
is  supposed  to  have  formerly  communicated  and  lemons.  They  also  export  coarse  linen, 
with  the  Caspian  by  a  strait  still  indicated  by  salted  pork,  and  beefl  There  is  no  good  harbor, 
a  low  tract  of  land.  It  is  connected  with  the  Pop.  208,500. 
Black  sea  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Tenikale,  AZOTE.  See  NrmoaBN. 
the  Bosphorns  Oimmerius  of  the  andents.  AZTEO.  This  term,  a]&ough  generally  used 
Around  t^e  Azof  and  this  strait  there  was  in  as  synonymous  with  Mexican,  is  strictly  applica- 
antiquity  believed  to  be  a  mysterious  region,  ble  to  one  only  of  the  various  tribes  or  nations 
the  special  seat  of  witohcaraft,  and  of  the  arts  who,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  the  16th 
of  night  and  evil.  The  Oiphean  Argonautica  century,  occupied  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  or 
speaks  of  the  Bosphorian  Cimmerians  around  Mexico.  It  is  derived  from  the  Nahuatl  words 
the  northern  hyperborean  M»otis  as  of  men  aetatl,  heron,  and  tlan  or  Utlan^  place,  or  place 
who  never  saw  the  light,  and  who  guarded  the  o(  i, «.  place  of  the  heron,  one  of  the  earliest 
«»proaehes  of  Acheron  and  the  Elysian  fields,  seats  or  halting  places  of  the  seven  Mex* 
lliere  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  or  Eimmerians,  ican  tribes,  viz. :  the  XochimilcoeL  Chalcos, 
who,  in  remote  antiquity,  invaded  Asia  Mbior,  Tenanecas,  Acolhuas^  Tezoucans,  Tliascaltecas, 
and  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  and  Aztecas  or  Mexicans.  These  tribes  col- 
Here,  too,  was  a  stg^ing-place  of  the  Asiatic  kctively  bore  the  name  of  Nahuatiecas,  and 
hordes  of  Scythian,  Furnish,  or  Mongolian  race,  their  language  was  called  Kahuati,  which  is  its 
who,  under  various  names,  successively  invadea  proper  designation.  Tradition  variously  repre- 
Europe  at  different  times  firom  the  4th  to  the  sents  these  fkmilies  as  emerging  from  7 
12th  century.  11.  Azof,  a  town  and  fortress  caverns,  in  a  region  called  Aztian,  or  as  wander* 
in  Bnssia,  in  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  ing  away  fh>m  their  fellows^  subsequentiy  to  a 
the  Don,  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  grand  catadysm,  and  after  a  distribution  of 
that  river.  It  was  founded  early  In  the  Gredan  tongues.  These  traditions,  however,  do  not  fiiU 
epoch  by  Carian  colonists  trading  on  the  shores  within  the  domain  of  history,  and  critical  writers 
of  the  Euxine,  and  was  called  Tanais,  afi»r  the  have  generally  preferred  to  confine  their  re- 
river.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Tana.  It  searches  within  tne  period  fixed  by  the  Meadcan 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Yenetians,  and  then  paintings  or  records.  Several  of  these  are  in  ex- 
of  the  Tartars,  who  gave  to  it  its  present  name,  istence,  and  although  differing  considerably  in 
It  is  now  frdlen  into  decay,  as  the  city  Tagan*  their  chronology,  they  do  not  carry  back  the 
rog;  at  the  month  of  the  river,  monopolizes  the  history  of  the  Aztecs  and  their  affiliated  tribes 
trfSe.            beyond  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  of  our  era. 

AZOGA  SHIPS,  from  the  Spanish  aeogue^  There  is  abundant  evidence,  neverthdess^  that 

quicksilver,  were  so  called  from  their  carrying  the  plateau  of  Mexico  was  occupied  for  many 

mercury  fnm  Spain  to  tiie  Spanish  West  In-  ages  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  NahuatiecaSi 

dies  to  extract  the  sUver  from  the  mines  of  by  a  people  of  much  higher  culture,  of  whose 

Mexico  and  Peru.  civilization  that  of  the  Aztecs  was  but  a  rude 

AZOBES,  or  WssTERir  IsLAjms,  a  series  of  refiection.  This  earlier  people  has  been  vagudy 

islands  in  the  north  Atlantic  ocean,  ranging  be*  denominated  Toltecs^  a  corruption  of  Tulhuate- 

tween  lat  86°  69'  and  ^9"*  44'  K,  and  long.  81^  cas,  and  its  original  seat  is  to  be  looked  for  in 

7'  and  25^  10'  W.    They  are  divided  into  8  Chiapas  and  Guatemala,  where  the  ruins  of 

dusters — the  north*west  consisting  of  Flores  ^achan  (Palenque),  Olosingo,  and  the  other 

and  Corvo  islands ;  the  central  composed  of  Pdmyras  of  that  magnificent  tropical  region, 

Terceira,  St.  George,  Pico,  Fayd,  and  Gradosa ;  still  bear  testimony  to  the  ddll  and  power  of 

and  the  third  of  St.  M.ary  and  St.  Michael  their  builders.    The  locality  of  the  traditional 

The  islands  produce  the  siu^-cane,  the  coffee  Aztian  has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculft- 

plant,  and  fruits  of  various  ands  in  perfection,  tion.    By  some  writers  it  has  been  supposed 

They  are  of  volcanic  ori^ ;  and  in  1808  a  vd-  that  this  primitive  seat  of  the  Nahuatiecas  was 

cano  rose  in  the  island  of  St.  George  to  tiie  in  Asia,  and  that  the  paintings,  all  of  which  de* 

height  of  8,600  feet,  and  disduffged  fioods  of  pict  tiie  passage  over  a  body  of  water  in  canoes 

lava,  whidi  spread  ruin  over  its  whole  surfiu^e.  or  on  rafts,  represent  a  migration  to  America 

In  1811,  the   crater   of  a  volcano  suddenly  ft^om  that  continent.    Most,  however,  imagine 

emerged  frt>m  the  sea  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  Aztian  to  have  been  somewhere  to  the  north  of 

and  uter  ejecting  vast  quantities  of  lava,  stones^  Mexico,  beyond  the  river  Gila.     This  idea 
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ieems  to  hare  ortginateJinthe  earljandTagaa  learned  manj  of  the  arts  of  li&i  the  cnltiTatioD 
aocoonts  of  the  exisieQoe,  in  that  region,  of  of  the  soil,  and  the  working  of  metals.  At 
Tast  mined  edifioesi  which  were  saprosed  to  first  thej*  seem  to  have  lived  in  harmony  with 
mark  the  steps  of  the  Aztec  migiraon,  and  each  other;  bat  gradoaDy  the  stronger  tribes 
which,  nnder  the  name  of  CaMa$  OrandOj  have  began  to  encroach  npon  the  weaker,  which  led 
given  rise  to  much  q>ecnlation.  These  rains  to  combinations  for  defence  among  the  latter, 
are  now  known  to  be  only  the  remains  of  snch  and  to  a  long  series  of  bloody  forays  and  wars, 
edifices  as  are  still  bmit  by  the  Moqnis,  and  The  Mexicans  (sabseqnently  so  called  from 
generally  by  what  are  called  thePaeblo  Indians  Mexi,  one  of  their  war-chie&)  ranked  m  the 
of  New  Mexico,  who.  as  was  long  ago  pointed  7th  tribe,  and  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
out  by  Torqaeniada,  have  neither  language  nor  name  of  Aztecas  par  eateeUenee,  They  were  es- 
habits  in  common  with  the  Mexicans  proper,  tablished  first  at  Ghappltepec,  but  gndxu^j  en- 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  native  history,  croached  npon  the  Chalcoa,  and  finally,  under 
chronide,  or  known  hierogl^hio  of  the  Mezi-  the  lead  of  a  sacceasiiHi  of  military  cMe^  be- 
oana,  saiigDa  a  northern  origin  to  the  Azteo  came  the  most  powerinl  tribe  in  Anahnac,  and 
tribes,  except  the  relation  of  Ixtlilxachitl,  who  established  their  imperial  dty  in  the  lake  of 
wrote  a  considerable  period  after  the  ccmoaest^  Ghaka  This  event  took  place  in  1824  or  1325, 
and  who  in  this  matter  only  followed  the  opan-  nnder  the  reign  of  Tennch,  and  the  city  was 
ish  aothors  who  had  preceded  him.  In  the  called  Tenochtitlan,  the  place  or  seat  of  Tenoch 
painting  representing  the  migration  of  the  Az-  or  Tennch.  The  site^  like  that  of  Yenioe 
tecS|  originally  pnbUshed  by  Gemelli  Oarrera  in  — a  few  low  islands  in  a  great  lake— was 
his  Cfiro  del  Mondo^  the  si^  or  hiero|^yphic  of  admirably  chosen  for  defence,  imd  the  Vatu*«ui 
AztJan  is  accompanied  by  the  rM>resentatioa  exhansted  their  art  in  strengthening  the  pod- 
id  a  teocalli  or  temple,  by  the  side  of  which  tion.  It  could  only  be  s^roached  over  long 
stands  a  palm  tree-^  dronmstance  which  ex-  and  narrow  causeways,  easily  defended,  and 
dted  the  astonishment  of  the  cautious  Hum-  which  even  the  Spaniards  were  not  sucoessful 
boldty  as  opposed  to  the  opini<Hi  that  Aztlan  in  forcing.  Ck>mmanding  the  lake  with  nn- 
was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  northern  latitude,  merous  fleets  of  boats^  they  were  unassailable 
The  palm  certainly  points  southward  as  the  from  the  water.  From  titus  stronghold,  th^ 
direction  whence  the  traditional  migration  took  gradually  reduced  their  neighbors^  their  com- 
place ;  and  this  indication  is  supported  by  the  panions  from  Aztlan,  or  forced  them  into  a  kind 
net  that  a  people  q[>eakiiig  the  same  language  of  dependent  alliance,  which  served  still  further 
with  the  Aztecs  (the  Nahuatl),  and  lusving  to  build  up  their  power  and  influence;  so  thati 
identical  habits,  laws,  and  religious  observances,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  the  Mexican 
existed  as  far  south  as  Nicaragua,  and  at  the  emperor  exerdsed  a  qualified  dominion  over 
time  of  the  conquest  occupied  nearly  the  whole  nearly  all  the  aboriginal  nati(»i8  embraced  with- 
of  the  present  irtate  of  San  Salvador,  in  Central  in  the  present  boundaries  of  the  republic  of 
America. — ^Passin^  however,  from  uie  question  Mexioo.  This  power  was  often  exercised  with- 
of  the  locality  of  Aztlan,  the  next  question  con-  out  merpy,  ana  many  thousands  of  their  c^ 
cems  the  date  of  the  departure  of  the  7  tured  enemies  were  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
tribes  from  that  place.  According  to  Gemdli^s  their  sanguinary  divinities.  How  severdy  their 
painting,  this  event  happened  in  tlie  year  1038  yoke  was  fdt,  and  how  eagerly  it  was  thrown 
of  our  era;  according  to  the  astronomer.Gkima,  ofl^  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
in  1064.  Veytia  foUows  Gama;  but  CUavigero  Tlascallana,  their  own  kindred,  joined  the  Span- 
fixes  the  period  neariy  a  centurv  later,  in  1160.  iards  in  their  attack  on  the  Mexican  capital. 
But  great  uncertdnfy  is  attached  to  all  dates  pre-  ^e  student  of  Mexican  history  cannot  renst 
vions  to  the  foundation  of  the  dtj  of  Tenuch-  the  reflection,  that  with  its  prestige,  policy,  and 
titlan  or  Mexico,  which  event  all  accounts  con-  vahnr,  had  the  Spanish  invadon  been  delayed 
cur  in  finng  in  the  year  1824  or  1826  of  our  another  century,  the  island  city  of  Tenochtitlan 
era.  Tradition  and  the  paintings  represent^  that  might  have  spread  its  dominion  over  the  whde 
various  halts  and  stoppages  took  place  after  North  American  continent — or,  at  least,  as  far 
leaving  Aztlam  before  the  7  tribes  readied  as  it  could  have  found  organized  communities 
the  vdley  of  Mexico;  and  the  time  occupied  is  to  conquer.  The  only  state  whidi  hdd  any 
varioudy  estimated  from  66  to  168  years.  Ac-  thing  like  an  independent  podtion  in  the  ndgh- 
oording  to  the  painting  obtained  bv  Botumi  borhood  of  Mexioo,  was  that  of  the  Aoolhn% 
representing  this  migration,  they  made  not  less  better  known,  from  their  ci^ild,  as  Tezcncans. 
than  22  stoppages^  vaiying  from  4  to  28  years  Under  a  sucoesdon  of  able  princes,  they  k^ 
in  length— altogeuier  occupying  162  yearsi  be-  up  a  kind  of  alliance  with  the  Mexican  kings, 
fore  reaching  (^pultepec.  It  does  not  appear  and  reached  a  high  podtion  in  the  scde 
that  the  various  tribes  all  arrived  at  the  same  of  aborigind  civilization.  The  fonn  of  gov- 
time  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  but  came  in  and  emment  among  the  Mexicans  was  an  dectr 
took  up  their  positions  sucoesd vdy.  They  ive  monarchy;  and  the  legislative  power 
found  tiie  country  ridi  and  attractive,  and  redded  wholly  with  the  king.  The  adminis- 
occupied  by  only  a  remnant  of  an  anterior  and  tration  of  the  laws  bdonged  to  certain  judidd 
powerful  people,  who  had  left  numerous  menu-  tribunals,  and  was  conducted  with  great  regu- 
ments  of  their  greatness.     From  these  they  larity,  and  with  Draconic  stenmess.    Their  re- 
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ligion  was  sangaixuiry  in  most  of  its  practices ;  cortes  to  refonn  the  archives  of  the  state,  and 
yet  it  combined  the  elements  of  a  milder  sjs-  destroyed  nmnerons  papers  which  he  judged 
tem,  probably,  than  that  of  their  Talhuatecan  useless.  The  extent  of  the  disaster  was,  how- 
predecessors,  whose  relimon  was  closely  allied  ever,  limited  by  the  zeal  of  several  persons  in 
to  the  Buddhist  system  of  India.  As  essentiallv  taking  copies  of  valuable  documents.  His  prin- 
a  warlike  nation,  they  made  the  highest  beati-  dpal  work,  for  writing  which  he  had  the  ad* 
tudes  of  their  fakh  the  rewards  of  the  bravest  vantage  of  a  residence  in  Oeuta,  was  a  chronicle 
soldiers ;  and  while  the  soul  of  the  common  of  the  discovers  and  conquest  of  Guinea,  the 
citizens,  after  death,  was  believed  to  be  sub-  great  objectof  Portuguese  enterprise,  under  the 
jected  to  a  purgatorial  existence,  that  of  the  patronage  of  Prince  Henry,  in  the  early  nart  of 
warrior^  who  feu  in  battle,  was  caught  up  at  the  16th  century.  This  authentic  and  nighly 
once  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  to  the  bosom  of  esteemed  record  was  discovered  in  the  Bwluh 
the  sun,  the  heaven  of  eternal  delights.  In  the  theea  ImpMaU  of  Paris,  in  1887.  It  was  pub- 
arts,  and  especially  in  tlieir  architecture,  the  lished  by  the  Portugese  ambassador,  who 
Mexicans  achieved  an  advance  corresponding  transcribed  the  MS.  with  his  own  hand,  and  is 
with  theur  numerical  and  political  growth ;  and  a  book  well  deserving  the  care  which  has  been 
the  isLands  which  at  the  outset  supported  only  bestowed  upon  it 

rude  huts  of  cane  and  thatch,  came  finally  to  be  AZUBE,  the  blue  pigment  produeed  by  melt- 
covered  with  impoong  edifices  of  stone  and  ingamixtureof  a  salt  of  cobalt  with  quartz-sand 
lime  {cat  y  canto).  Metallurgy  was  extensively  and  potash.  This  colored  g^ass,  ground  to  an  im- 
practised,  and  gold  and  silver,  copper,  and  a  palpable  powder,  is  the  azure,  or  more  commonly 
species  4>f  brass,  were  well  known  and  elabor-  called  smalt,  which  is  used  for  coloring  porcelain 
ately  worked ;  but  iron,  except  in  its  meteoric  and  P<>^te|7L.^7  melting  it  witii  the  gazing, 
fbrm,  was  unknown.  It  would  be  impossible,  AZYMITES  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  fvfu;, 
in  the  limits  of  an  article  of  this  kind,  to  indi-  leaven).  About  A.  D.  1025,  a  violent  con- 
oate,  however  slightiy,  the  political,  social,  and  troversy  arose  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
religious  practices,  customs,  and  organization  churches,  on  the  kind  of  bread  which  should 
of  this  interesting  people,  whose  subversion  be  used  in  the  sacrament.  The  Latins  claimed 
forms  the  most  drmatio  incident  in  the  history  that  unleavened  bread  should  be  used,  and  it 
of  this  continent.  Fortunately  the  sources  of  certainly  had  been  in  tiie  western  churcoi,  since 
information  on  this  subject  are  open  and  easily  at  least  the  9th  century.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
accessible,  in  the  pages  of  Sahagun^  Soils,  Clavi-  other  hand,  maintained,  in  the  person  of  Michael 
gero,  and  Prescott.  To  the  published  data,  it  Gerularius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  that  the 
onlv  remains  for  us  to  add  the  following  chrono-  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  a  remnant  of  Juda- 
logical  table,  firom  an  unpublished  Mexican  paint-  ism,  and  that  therefore  common  bread  should 
ingorMS.jinthepoesessionof  Mr.£.G.  Squier:  be  used.    This  controversy  ran  very   high. 

AstettiMTeAstbn. A.D.  1164  ^^  ^*  grew  tiie  terms  Ppozy^tes  and  Azy- 

Arrire  in  YaUey  of  Maxioo 121S  mites,  or  Fermentsnans  and  Antifermentanans, 

TttnotslntUtcMia,  fonnder  of  Mexico,  eommenoea  epithets  opprobriously  applied  on  both  sides. 

.^:S;:A:;i^;;h-^^ IgJ  One  party  endeavorS  ti  sustain  from  John's 

Hoitziiiiiaitsiii 18M  gospel,  that  Jesus  kept  the  supper  with  his  dis- 

itaoohu!^*' '. *.     "       *       \\\\\\\.\''.\\\\\ \  1^  oiples  one  day  before  the  passover,  and  Hi^it^ 

Hue  MonctepuutainYMoiitMas^                    148S  fore.  that  he  must  have  Used  leavened  bread; 

TSS2S°'r!?T£i"''»\ i2o  while  the  other  endeavored  to  reach  a  different 

AfiSlSSn...™?....'.;'.!;*.*..'!!;;!;;;!!*.!*..".'.;  XSi  result  Crom  the  other  evangelists.    Theunleav- 

Monotepnnrntriii  (Montesnina  IL) 1508  ened  bread,  or  wafer,  is  still  used  by  the  Boman 

Entry  of  the  Bpwiiarda...". 1519  Oatiiolic  church,  while  tile  leavened  bread 

AZUNI,  BoMEinco  Albebto.  an  eminent  seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  in  Protes- 

jurist,  and  writer  on  maritime  law,  was  bom  tant  churches. 

at  Saasari,  in  Sardinia,  Aug.  8, 1749,  and  died  AZZANO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  in  the 

at  Oagliari  in  January,  1827.    His  most  im-  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  8  miles  S.S.W.  of 

portant  work,  entitied  Droit  Maritime  de  VEur  Verona,  and  havinj^  420  inhabitants.    Here  the 

rcpe^  was  published  in  1806.  Austrians  were  defeated  by  tiie  French  in  1799. 

AZUBABA,  Govsz  Eaitnss  de,  a  Portuguese  AZZIO,  Tohmaso  O^equentiy  referred  to  nn- 

Jiistorian,  bom  at  Azurara,  in  the  first  haSf  of  der  his  Latin  name,  Thomas  Actius),  a  learned 

the  16th,  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  that  Jurist  of  Fossombrone,  in  the  j)ontmcal  states, 

century.    He  was  a  monk  of  Evora,  was  early  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  com- 

admitted  into  the  order  of  Christ*  passed  his  mencement  of  the  following  century^  celebrated 

youth  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  only  when  by  his  various  publications  on  junspradence, 

advanced  in  age  devoted  himseli  to  those  studies  and  chiefly  by  his  treatise  on  the  game  of  diess, 

to  which  he  owes  his  reputation.    He  was  fa-  fW>m  a  legal  point  of  view.    This  appeared  at 

miliar  with  the  learning  of  his  time,  and  wrote  Pesaro  in  1688,  under  the  titie  of  De  tudo  Scae- 

with  a  facility  and  vigpr  of  style  which  gained  eorum  in  legale  metkode  (of  which  one  copy  is 

him  the  applause  of  Ms  contemporaries,  and  the  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia),  and  which  was 

especial  esteem  of  the  royal  poet  and  cavalier,  afterward  added  to  the  7th  volume  of  the 

Auonso  y.    In  1469  he  was  appointed  by  the  Traetatue  Unwerei  JiHi. 
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Bthe  seoond  letter  and  the  fint  oonBonimt  in  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 

^    many  alphabets^  as  the  Hebrew,  Phouu-  to  deaotfnate  this  note  by  the  syllable  SL 

ciao,  8yriac,    QreA,   Latin,  Italian,  iVench,  B  A  A  DKR,  Tbasz  Xatesl  vok,  a  (jerman  me- 

English,  and  all  havinff  any  philological  affin-  ti4>hyBician,  bom  at  Munich   in   1765,  died 

ities  with  them.    Li  the  Ethiopic  langoage  B  there  May  28,  1841.    He  was  afflicted  with 

is  the  9th  letter.    It  is  termed  a  labial  from  its  somnambulism  in  his  childhood,  and  even  when 

being  uttered  by  the  lips  instead  of  the  tongue,  not  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  he  displayed  aH 

and  also  a  mute,  because  the  sound  of  the  pre-  t}ie  peculiar  characteristics  of  thought  which 

cediog  rowel  is  entirely  arrested  in  the  dosmff  belong  to  a  mystical  temperament,  and  which 

of  the  lips.    It  is  the  simplest  and  first-acquired  found  vent  in  his  Tarious  writings,  and  also 

consonant  uttered  by  the  human  voice.    It  also  from  his  chair  of  speculatiye  theology  at  the 

enters  more  largely  than  any  other  consonant  uniTersity  id  Municn,  to  which  he  was  ap- 

into  the  cries  or  cs&s  of  i^nitn^^la     It  is  lacking  pointed  in  1836.   He  studied  medicine,  geology, 

in  most  of  the  dialects  of  our  i^riginal  Indiana^  mineralogy,  and  for  some  time  he  was  employed 

who  speak  with  open  mouth.    It  is  a  letter  by  the  Bavarian  government  in  mining  and  snr- 

which  in  all  languages  wherein  it  is  found,  has  veylng  departments,  but  his  heart  was  not  witii 

been  freely  interchanged  for  certain  other  let-  any  of  these  pursuits.  The  religious  element  pre- 

ters.    Iliose  with  whioli  it  has  been  most  com-  ponderated  in  his  nature,  and  he  strenuously  op- 

monly  interchanged  are  F,  P,  and  Y.    8uch  posed  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  Schelling, 

interchanges  will  not  appear  strange  when  we  Hegel,  and  their  compeers.     He  called  Jacob 

notice  that  these  consonants  are  sJl  labials,  and  BOhme  the  greatest  of  thinkers,  and  wrote  his 

differ  only  in  the  manner,  so  to  spesk,  of  letting  FlBrmerUa  OoffnUianitf  prindpslly  with  a  view  of 

the  sound  esc^>e  from  between  the  Upa.    By  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  in 

the  careful  study  of  consonant  exchanges,  we  Germany  to  BOhme*s  philosophy.    In  politics 

may  discover  the  most  remarkable  affinities  of  he  belonged  to  the  ultra-conservative  party, 

langnaffea,  which  would  otherwise  escape  notice,  and  in  his  littie  work  Ueber  die  HeoohUumen 

From  tiie  interchange  of  B  with  F,  we  have  Z(/»-  dM  potUioen  BeehtAeiUindif  he  opposed  all  in- 

guard  instead  of  body-gaaid  from  the  German  novations  in  matters  connected  with  civil  and 

Jeib.  bodv.    From  interchange  of  B  with  Y,  we  religious  affsirs.    He  was  not  a  man  of  creative 

render  the  Latin  habere  into  the  Italian  aoere^  thought,  but  his  indefiitigable  industry  is  suffi- 

and  the  EngUsh  Aom.    By  observing  this  inter-  dent  to  secure  a  lasting  consideration  for  his 

change  we  oiscover  the  unity  in  tiie  paradigms  name.    EBs  diief  works  are  ^'  Lectures  upon 

of  many  Latin  verbs,  as  ame^  where  tne  imper-  Bdi^^ous  Philosophy  in  Oppodtion  to  the  Irre- 

feet  and  ftitnre  take  an  inflection  with  h  for  the  linon  of  both  ^dent  and  Modem  Times;^ 

consonant  part,  while  the  perfect  and  past-  ^* l>emonstration  of  Ethics  by  Phydcs;"  "Me- 

perfect  ana  future-perfect  inflect  with  e.    In  moir  upon  Elementary  Physiology;**  "Abso- 

Bpaniah  the  same  interchange  is  common,  under  lute  Extravagance  of  the  Ptactic^  Reason  of 

certain  circumstances.    In  modem  Greek  B  Kant;"    ^Memoir  on   Physical   Dynamics;" 

seems  to  be  equal  to  Y.  as  in  Basiktvty  which  is  ^  Princ^les  of  a  Theory  destined  to  give  Form 

Sronounced  vanlefs,    B  is  interdianged  with  P  and  Foundation  to  Human  life ;"  **  Christian 

I  Latin,  as  cpponerej  for  ob^ponere^  m  German  Ideas  of  Immortalily  as  Opposed  to  Unchristian 

at  the  end  of  a  wor^  and  in  Armenian  at  the  Doctrines  on  the  Eucharist,*'  &c 

beginning.    Thus  jBSom^im  is  written  for  PtmZiis.  BAAL.  This  word  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 

It  stands  also  in  Latin  for  (2ii,  as  in  helium,  signifies  brd  or  ruler,  and  wasusedtodesicpate 

ancient  form,  dueUumy  which  is  still  preserved  the  supreme  ddfy,  by  the  Phoemdans   and 

in  our  dtuL    The  name  of  the  letter  was  in  the  Ghaldeans,  and  most  of  the  oriental  nations,  in 

oriental  hmguages  Bet^  in  Greek  .&ta,in  Bunio  the  time  of  the  Exodus.    The  Israelites  came 

Boeoh^  in  Russian  BotikL    ^'Marked  with  a  B**  into  immediate  contact  withthe  worship  of  this 

is  a  French  phrase,  to  de^^nate  an  evil-minded  god,  in  their  removal  to  the  promised  umd,  in- 

person,  because  all  halt,  blmd  and  hunckbacked  habited  by  the  Ganaanites.    OonsequenUy,  an 

persons  were  traditionally  supposed  to  be  pos-  account  of  many  of  the  religious  ceremonies 

sessed  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  French  words  for  with  which  this  Chaldean  god  was  worshipped 

these  misfortunes  aQ  begin  with  B.    B  is  the  is  presented  to  us.    Basl  seems  to  have  oeen 

second  dominical  letter. — B,  in  mudc,  is  the  the  sun-deity,  and  was  w<M'shipped  generally  on 

nominal  of  the  Tth  note  in  the  natural  diatonio  high  eminences,  either  natural   or   artifioaL 

scale  of  C.    In^  solmization  this  note  is  known  Fires  were  kindled  on  ^tars  constmcted  for 

as  8il    Guido,  in  reconstracting  the  scale,  fbr-  the  purpose,  and  human  sacrifices  consumed  in 

nished  syllables  for  the  6  notes  C,  D,  E^  F,  €L  theuL    In  the  simple  conceptions  of  the  eai^ 

A,  only.    Dr.  Nevers,  a  French  musician  of  heathen  religions,  we  find  tiie  supreme  power 
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to  have  l)een  apprehended  asadnality  under  baked  a  cake,  and  catting  it  into  as  many  pieces 
tiie  ideas  of  generation  and  conception,  and  as  there  were  persons,  and  blacking  one  piece 
ther^ore  with  the  distinctions  of  sex.  Thus  oyer  with  charcoal,  threw  them  into  some  con- 
Baal  was  the  male  deity,  whose  female  correl-  Tcnient  receptacle,  when  each  one  blindfolded, 
ative  was  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.  As  Baal  was  drew  a  piece.  He  who  drew  the  black  piece 
worshipped  as  the  san,  so  Ashtoreth  was  the  was  sacrificed  to  Baal,  to  propitiate  his  fayor 
moon,  or  *^  Astarte,  queen  of  msht."  Baal  was  for  the  coming  year.  The  same  ceremony  is  sdll 
the  same  as  B^  or  ^elos  of  tne  Babylonians  observed  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  Assyrians,  whose  language  was  odffiBih  to  except  that  the  person  who  draws  the  black  piece 
the  Syriac  and  Phcenician.  Some  conjecture  is  niade  to  leap  8  times  through  the  flames,  in- 
that  Baal  corresponds  in  Chaldean  mymolosy  stead  of  being  sacrificed,  a  simuar  substitution  to 
with  Saturn  in  tne  Grecian;  but  following  the  that  instituted  by  Hanasseh,  who  ^^made  his 
gnidinglight  of  the  sexual  representation  above  sons  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch."  This 
referred  to,  we  shall  rather  find  Baal  to  be  the  ceremony  is  known  by  the  name  of  Beal-tine, 
2^us  and  Jupiter  of  the  dassio  mythology,  or  Baal-tine.  The  same  rites  are  celebrated  in 
while  Ashtoreth  has  her  counterpart  in  Aphro-  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  and  nearly  all  the 
dite,  or  Venus.  Indeed,  at  HieropoUs  in  Syria,  European  states. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  are  specially  informed,  there  was  a  temple  to  the  Kev.  J.  L.  Porter,  missionary  at  Damascus, 
Venus,  Uiere  worshipped  under  the  name  of  in  his  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Hermon 
Astarte.  Collateral  with  these,  may  be  placed  (1852),  found  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  and 
the  Osiris  and  Ins  of  Egypt,  and  &e  Qsd  and  8  other  peaks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  ran^  the 
Meni,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  remains  of  structures  of  ve^  high  antiquity, 
whom  the  Jews  worshipped  in  the  days  of  and  which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  temples 
Jeremiah,  having  incorporated  them  into  their  of  Baal,  fh)m  their  similarity  to  the  ruin  on 
own  cultus  from  that  of  the  Phosnicians  or  Mt.  Greenan  in  the  norlh  of  Ireland,  so  cele- 
Cartha^nians.  How  widely  spread,  and  there-  brated  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  sun-worship, 
ibre  how  congenial  to  the  early  religious  appre-  That  such  temples  or  struetoes  actually  existed 
hensions  of  men,  the  worship  of  this  duality  in  the  promised  land  before  the  entrance  of  the 
of  deities  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fiswts  of  Israelites  is  evident  fh>m  the  command  given 
history.  The  Scriptures  give  us  an  account  to  Moses  (Deut.  xii.,  2,  8),  to  destroy  them.  It 
of  the  facility  with  which  tne  Jews  embraced,  is  certain  also  that  Ihey  were  built  in  the  moun- 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  retained  the  tains  of  Judea  and  Samaria  by  the  Jews  at  least 
worship  of  Baal  (who  was  the  same  as  Moloch),  thrice  after  that,  in  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam 
Manasseh,  the  16th  king  of  Judah,  set  up  altars  and  Ahaz.  These  circumstances  go  to  show 
to  Baal  in  groves  and  high  places,  prepared  for  how  widely  spread  was  the  worship  of  Baal, 
the  purpose,  made  his  children  pass  through  the  BAALBEC.  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  &med 
fire  to  tnat  god,  and  set  ud  an  unage  of  Astarte  for  its  ruins,  tne  most  extensive  in  3yria,  with 
in  the  temple.  Israel  atso  was  no  less  in-  the  exception  of  tiiose  at  Palm  vra.  fiaalbecin 
volved  in  this  departure  from  the  monotheism  the  Syrian  tongue,  signifies  city  of  the  sun ; 
of  the  Mosaic  system,  to  the  duo-theism  of  the  Greel^  tra^iated  it  into  HeliopoUs,  under 
Chaldea.  In  Samaria,  the  capital  of  Israel,  which  title  it  is  spoken  of  bv  both  Josephus 
after  the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  Baal  was  ex*  and  Hiny.  It  is  ddiightfully  situated  on  arising 
tensively  worshipped,  until  the  time  of  Jehu,  ground,  immediatdy  beneath  the  mountain 
who  destroyed  the  altars  of  Baal,  and  tore  range  of  Anti-Iibanus,  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
down  the  high  places  of  his  worship.  When  tremity  of  the  plain  El  Bekaa,  in  long.  86^  11' 
the  Jews  were  reproved  by  the  prophet  for  their  E.,  lat.  84^  V  Is,;  the  great  number  of  rorings 
idolatry,  they  insisted  that  ever  since  they  had  and  brooks  in  the  vicinity,  by  irrigating  the  soil 
lefi;  off  sacrificing  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  they  thoroughly,  must  have  added  greatly  to  its  at* 
had  been  consumed  by  sword  and  fiunine.  As  tractions  as  a  residence.  Of  tibe  origpin  of  the 
early  as  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  whole  citywe  know  nothing,  and  as  the  earlier  classical 
Jewish  people  served  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  and  writers  make  no  allusion  to  it»  we  must  infer 
the  vocabulary  of  Palestine  geography  attests  that  it  had  at  first  a  difEbrent  name.  Its  pros- 
the  thorough  domestication  of  Baal-worship  perity  must  have  been  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
among  the  inhabitants,  in  the  frequency  with  its  situation  on  ^e  high  road  of  trade  between 
which  the  word  Baal  appears  as  a  component  Tyre.  Palmyra,  and  India.  It  is  even  uncertain 
part  of  the  names  of  towns  and  ollies,  as  Baal-  at  what  period  the  temples  were  erected :  John 
ath,  Baal-meon,  Baal-peor,  and  Baal*tamar.  of  Malabar  states  that  Antoninus  Fius  built  a 
Remnants  of  Baal-worship  have  descended  either  peat  temple  to  Jupiter  here,  but  Julius  Oapito- 
through  the  Jews  or  the  Chsntiles  even  to  our  nnus,  that  emperor's  biographer,  does  not  men* 
own  time,  and  exist  to-day  in  nearly  all  Chris-  tion  it.  From  inscriptions  on  Roman  coins,  we 
tian  countries.  In  Sir  Jolm  Sinclair's  statistical  leam  that  it  was  made  a  colony  by  JnUas  Ciesar ; 
account  of  Scotland,  he  describes  a  ceremony  a  military  station  by  Augustus ;  and  obtained 
which  used  to  be  celebrated  in  Scotland  on  the  the  Jus  italid  from  Septimius  Severua  It 
1st  of  May  (0.  S.),  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  seems  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
a  district,  having  assembled  in  a  field,  dug  out  the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Syria.  The 
a  square  trench  in  which  they  built  a  fire  and  eastern  writers  describe  in  glowing  colors  its 
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itifalj  palaces,  its  trees^  foontaiiUy  and  marUe  tabnSi  and  in  his  beak  long  garlands,  the  ends 

monuments  or  the  past.    After  the  oaptore  of  supported  hj  flying  aeniL    Bat  it  is  impossible 

Damascosy  it  was  besieged  and  finally  taken  by  to  describe  the  anmitectore  of  the  temple  in 

the  Moslems^  who  exacted  a  large  som  bv  way  detail ;  reference  may  be  made  to  the  drawings 

of  ransom.    It  was  sacked  and  dismantled  in  and  explanations  of  Pocooke.  made  in  1787 ; 

748,  and  ravaged  bv  Timonr  Bey  in  the  year  the  great  work  of  Wood  and  Dawldns,  in  1761 ; 

1400.    The  MetaweUf  a  barbarous  tribe,  after*  the  description  of  Yolney,  in  1784;  and  theao* 

ward  held  it  until  it  was  finally  broufdit  under  oount  given  by  Robinson,  who  visited  the  spot 

the  Turkish  sway  by  DJezzar  Pasha.    The  pres-  in  1852.    That  which  most  impresses  the  speo- 

ent  town,  lying  east  of  the  ruins,  is  a  wretched  tator.  is  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  proportion, 

mud-buiit  villi^  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  whicn  communicates  an  air  of  lightness  and 

The  two  larger  temples  stand  on  a  low  ridge,  beauty  to  these  stupendous  masses.    He  finds  it 

west  ofthe  modem  town.    They  lie  at  the  south-  difficult  to  believe  that  the  gracefU  columns 

western  comer  of  the  ancient  city,  the  ruined  still  standing  are  equal  in  bulk  with  the  im- 

waUs  of  which  are  stiJl  visible.    These  were  mense  shafts  Iving  prostrate  beside  them,  and 

between  8  and  4  mOes  in  circuit,  &ced  with  can  only  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by  actual 

hewn  stone,  and  had  numerous  square  towers  measurement    Fromthedhanoterof  theardii- 

at  moderate   intervals.     The  greater  temple  tecture  of  these  temples,  it  seems  improbable 

stands  upon  an  artificial  platform,  between  20  that  they  were  constructed  at  a  very  early 

and  80  feet  in  height;   with  its  magnificent  PJ^^^;  though  vast  and  massive  like  those  oif 

peristyle,  its  immense  courts  and  portico,  it  ex-  Tbebesi  they  nave  little  else  in  common.    The 

tended  a  thousand  feet  firom  east  to  west    It  is  immense  platform  on  which  they  stand  is  the 

probable  that  it  was  never  wholly  completed,  only  portion  of  the  fabric  whidi  might  have 

On  i^proaohing  it  from  the  east,  yon  enter  a  been  reared  in  a  primeval  age.    Some  80  rods 

maffnincentportico,  180  feet  in  length,  and  87  east  of  this  huge  pile,  stands  a  very  small  dr- 

in  depth.    Oidv  the  pedest&Ls  and  its  12  columns  cular  temple,  elaborately  ornamented;  at  the 

now  remain ;  the  vast  flight  of  steps  which  led  time  of  Pococke^s  visit,  the  Greek  Christians 

up  to  it  have  also  dis^peared.     The  great  had  converted  it  into  a  church.    The  material 

portid,  17  feet  in  width,  iMds  into  a  hexagonal  used  in  the  oonstraction  of  the  temple  is  a  com- 

oourt,  about  200  feet  in  diameter,  containing  pact  limestone,  quarried  in  the  lulls  south  ofthe 

numerous  rooms  or  recesses  onthesides,  all  in  a  town.   ^^ 

minous  condition :  on  its  western  side  another       BAAZTUS,  Johah,  a  Swedish  divine,  was 

portaL  50  feet  wide,  brings  you  to  a  vast  quad-  born  at  Gardesby,  near  WexiO,  in  the  province 

rangular  court,  440  feet  m  length  from  east  to  of  Smaland,  in  1681,  and  died  at  Wexi5  in  1649. 

we^  by  870  in  breadth.    Around  the  sides  of  After  some  years  of  study  in  his  native  country 

this  court  are  numerous  exedra,  with  columns  he  visited  the  universities  of  Wittenberg,  Jena, 

in  front,  they  are  80  feet  deep  and  elaborately  and  Helmstadt,  and  upon  his  return  was  sp- 

ornamented  with  carvings.    The  vast  peristyle^  pointed  rector  of  the  gymnanum  at  Wexi0.    A 

290  feet  in  length  by  160  in  breadth,  firsts  upcm  sharp  letter,  breatiiing  a  bitter  and  perhi^  un- 

the  Quadrangle,  its  colunms.  54  in  number,  ori-  timely  seal,  drew  upon  him,  in  1686,  the  dis- 

r'naOy^  are  about  76  feet  m  height  and  over  pleasure  of  the  convention  of  bishops.    The 

in  diameter,  usually  consisting  oi^  8  blocks  quarrel,  however,  was  arranged,  partiy  through 

only.    This  magnificent  edifice,  of  which  only  tne  intercession  ofthe  aueen  ana  partly  on  ac- 

6  columns  now  remain  standing,  was  elevated  oount  of  the  ample  apology  offered  by  Baaaus. 

some  50  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  In  1647  he  became  bishop  of  Wexid.    He  pnb- 

npon  immense  walls;  the  western  of  these  con-  lished  a  great  number  of  theological  works,  of 

tains  8  immense   stones   described   by  trav-  which  the  most  important  is  In/DeiUarium  Eo^ 

ellers.    Their  united  lengtii   is  190  feet,  the  duia  Bo&hOoihorum  (1649). — ^His  son,  Johab 

largest  being  64  feet  long,  their  average  height  Baaztob,  celled  The  Younger,  bom  in  Jonk6- 

18  feet,  thehr  thickness  still  greater.     Long  ping,  July  17,  1626,  and  died  in  Btockholpo, 

vaulted  passages  run  beneath  the  great  quad-  May  12, 1681,  was  successivdy  bishop  of  Wexid, 

rangle,  from  side  to  ride.    The  lesser  temple,  biahop  of  Skara,  and  archbishop  of  Sweden, 

which,  like  the  other,  is  of  Corinthian  architeo*  He  took  an  important  part  in  the  ecdesiastical 

ture,  stands  upon  a  lower  pUtform,  a  Httie  to  affairs  of  Sweden  in  nis  day,  and  left  a  high 

the  south  of  tne  peristyle  of  its  sreater  neigh-  reputation  for  pie^  and  leaminff. 
bor ;  its  length,  including  the  colonnades,  was       BABA,  a  Turkish  fsnatic,  who^  in  Hie  year 

225  feet,  and  its  breads  120.    Its  peristyle  1260,  created  great  excitement  in  Turkey  by 

consisted  of  44  maffuificent  columns.  45  feet  in  daiming  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  introduoinff 

height,  of  which  only  19  remmn  standing;  many  himself  as  a  messenger  of  God.    He  gathered 

of  the  fidlen  ones  are  scattered  around.    The  crowds  around  him,  wherever  he  went,  and 

carvings  of  the  entablatures,  tiie  ceilings,  and  made  anumber  of  proselytes,  with  whose  asdst- 

the  capitals  of  the  piUars,  is  exquisit^y  done,  ance  he  laid  waste  Anatolia;  but  he  was  soon 

The  great  portal  is  over  21  feet  broad,  its  sides  defeated,  and  his  sect  exterminated, 
and  top  beautifully  sculptured;  on  tne  lower       BABA  ALI,  the  first  independent  dey  of  Al- 

snrface  of  the  latter  is  tne  figure  of  the  cele-  giers,  died  in  1718.    He  kept  up  excellent  rela- 

brated  crested  eagle,  holding  a  oaduceus  in  his  tions   with   foreign   powers,  eq^eciaBx  with 
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Britain,  inasmndi  as  he  pat  to  death  a  Koor  For  use  for  lining  1  lb.  of  it  \b  melted  with  8 

who  had  stmok  the  British  consul.  lbs.  of  Banca  tin,  the  second  melting  being  more 

BABABEGL  Shbhkb-Babio^of  Shxhsb-b-Ba-  economical  than  to  melt  all  at  once.    The  box 

Bso,  a  fortified  dtj  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  or  article  to  be  lined  is  oast  with  a  recess  for 

£erman.     It  has  a  very  fine  market-honse,  the  reception  of  the  soft  metali  and  its  inner 

which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  com-  snrfiice  is  tinned  oyer  to  cause  the  soft  metal  to 

monicatea,  by  a  long  street,  with  each  of  the  cohere.    A  hole  is  drilled  through  the  nde  of 

city  gates.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  deputy-goyernor,  the  box,  through  which  the  alloy  is  poured  into 

and  &  celebrated  for  its  fruit-gardens.  its  interior. 

BABADAGH,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  BABEL  (Heb.,  confhsion),  in  Scriptural  his- 

in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  on  Lake  Rassein.  tory,  a  tower  recorded  to  have  been  commenced 

Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly   engaged  m  the  by  the  immediate,  descendants  of  Noah,  soon 

preparation  of  salt,  and  in  fishing.    It  is  re-  after  the  flood^  and  arrested  by  a  divine  inter- 

markable  for  the  number  of  its  mosques,  and  for  ference  conftismg  the  speech  of  the  workmen, 

an  aqueduct  2  or  8  miles  long.    Pop.  10,000.  This  tower,  with  all  pertaining  to  it,  is  involved 

BABAROZY,  Anton,  a  Hungarian  parti-  in  great  obscurity,  owing  to  the  corruption  of 
san  of  Austria,  bom  at  Ofen,  Feb.  12,  1818.  traditions,  the  mutilation  of  manuscripts,  and 
Although  he  was  for  a  moment  carried  away  the  decay  of  matter.  The  tower  of  Babel  claims 
by  the  excitement  of  1848,  and  went  with  a  to  be  the  first  monumental  work  of  the  post- 
deputation  to  Vienna,  to  ask  from  the  emperor  dilnvian  world,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  privilege  of  an  independent  administration  Christian  chronology,  carries  us  back  a  tittle 
for  Hungary,  he  soon  returned  to  his  original  more  than  4,000  years.  Modern  explorations, 
fidelity.  In  1849  he  held  an  administrative  of-  though  they  ^ve  us  much  that  is  valuable  con- 
fice  in  the  Austrian  army  under  Gen.  Haynau,  oeming  the  ancient  dty  of  Babylon,  near  which 
and  eventually  he  was  f^pointed  chief  commis-  the  tower  is  supposed  to  have  been,  have  done 
sioner  of  dvil  affairs  for  Hun^uy.  tittle  to  lift  the  veil  from  Babel  itself.    Of  the 

BABBAGE,  Ohablbs,  an  Enfflish  mathemfr-  form  and  aze  of  this  structure  we  can  affirm 

tician,  bom  in  1790,  educated  at  Trinity  coUege,  tittle  and  prove  less.     In  regard  to  form,  the 

Cambridge.    He  early  conceived  the  idea  of  a  only  thing  that  can  be  offered  is  a  ooigecture 

calculating  engine,  and  visited  the  workshops  that  in  we  simpler  ages  of  architecture  the 

in  various  parts  of  the  continent  for  the  purpose  square  or  triangle  was  more  likely  to  have 

of  studying  machinery.    Part  of  the  results  of  been  used  than  the  more  complicated  geomet- 

thiB  study  are  embodied  in  a  volume  caUed  the  rical  forms  for  the  base.    With  regara  to  the 

^^  Economy  of  Manufactures,"  and  another  part  object  of  this  structure  many  q[>eculations  have 

in  a  calculating  engine,  which  was  commenced  been  indulged — as  that  it  was  designed  as  a 

at  the  expense  of  the  government,  but  under  protection  from  another  deluge,  should  such 

the  supervision  of  Mi,  Babbage,  in  1821.    ]bL  12  an  event  occur,  or  that  it  was  to  centralize 

years  $85,000  had  been  spent  upon  this  enffine,  and  consolidate  the  human  family,  or  that  it  * 

and  it  was  so  far  perfect^  that  it  was  used  for  was  a  fuiciful  way  men  had  conceived  of  scaling 

calculating  valuable  tables,  among  them  an  ex-  the  battlements  cv  heaven.    There  is,  however, 

tensive  table  of  logarithms.    In  1884  he  com-  a  very  plausible  en>lanation  of  the  objects  of 

menced  the  design  of  another  and  far  more  these  builders  which  has  received  less  attention. 

powerM  en^e,  which  has  not  been  built.  The  Scripture  says.  ^'Let  us  build  a  tower 

Mr.  Babbage  was  caUed  to  the  Lucasian  chur  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven."    Hebrew 

of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  in  1828,  and  held  scholars  translate  this  ^  whose  top  may  repre- 

the  professorship  11  years.    Beside  the  work  sent  heaven.''     If  we  have  the  location  of 

alreadv  mentioned,  he  has  pubtished  a  remarka-  Babel   correctly  determined,  it  was   in   the 

ble  collection  of  religious  essays  under  the  title  very  heart  of  Baal-worship,  from  which  has 

of  "  The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  and  sev-  gone  out  a  retigious  myth  more  persistent  and 

eral  papers  on  the  state  of  science  in  England,  extensive  than  any  doctrine  or  tenet  of  any 

He  has  also  written  on  geology.  known  religion.    ChronologicaUy,  it  was  the 

BABBITTS  METAlIa  soft  aUoy  invented  earliest  pubtic  and  permanent  expression  of 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Babbitt  of  Boston,  and  appUed  to  human  tnought  after  the  fiood,  and  a  thought 
the  lining  of  boxes  for  axles  and  gudgeons,  wiUi  which,  in  the  disastrous  temiination  of  its 
the  object  of  diminishing  the  friction,  abrasion,  attempted  embodiment,  was  dLsseminated  to 
and  heat,  and  thus  producing  economy  in  oil.  the  4  quarters  of  the  globe.  Baal«worship  was 
These  patent  boxes  are  extensively  in  use  in  the  worship  of  the  heav^y  bodies,  and  of  fire 
the  machinery  of  steamboats  and  locomotives  and  light,  those  forces  of  nature  which  so  spon- 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  aUoy  is  taneously  chaUenge  the  reverence  of  the  un- 
prepared as  follows:  to  4  lbs.  of  melted  copper  sophisticated  heart  The  name  of  this  tower 
12  lbs.  of  best  Banca  tin  are  graduaUy  added,  has  been  etymolooicdUiy  derived  from  hab^  a 
then  8  lbs.  of  r^gulns  of  antimony,  and  then  12  cate,  and  Baal,  or  Ikl,  thus  rendering  it  "•  the 
lbs.  more  of  tm,  the  heat  after  the  copper  is  door  of  BaaL"  Therefore  it  represented,  or 
melted  to  be  kept  low— «t  a  duU  red.  A  tittle  stood  before,  the  hosts  of  heaven.  Samaria 
powdered  charcoal  on  the  metal  protects  it  from  was,  in  later  days,  the  centre  of  Baal-worship, 
oxidation*     This  aUoy  is  catied  the  hardening,  i^er  its  introduction  among  the  Israetites.    The 
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mdMi  IhUL  mjs  in  dgowmdng  Um  vm  Mh^Mli^o^  in  tbe  nne  Ittftafe  wiftk  J«f% 

of  IjraeL  **Shjni]iotasIhATedoiieiinto8uiift-  in  tbe  direct  line  botwai  TSaor  and  TlnMr 

rift  and  her  idob^  so  do  to  Jenuikm  and  h«r  Ltnt.    The  iilaiid  is  mnQntainom  but  not  Teij 

idolflP    And  then,  when  in  the  9th  Tene  <^  elevated;  the  toQ  is  fertile;  wild  finri  and  other 

the  chapter  we  read,  '^Im  not  Gaino  aa  Garche*  game  abound,  and  the  a^jaoant  watcn  fimoA 

miflht    la  not  Samaria  aa  Damaacoar  the  Sep*  a  pkntifol  a^^plj  of  fish.    There  are  aettle- 

toagintrendeni  **  Hare  I  not  taken  the  region  meota  on  the  Mstem  and  western  Aorea  of  the 

abore  Babjlon  and  Chariam,  where  the  tower  island,  and  the  mK^Kji—fai  of  theae  xeqwotiYe 

was  bniltP     Now  so  dose  a  ecmneotion  in  sides  make  it  their  emplojment  to  kidnap  dul- 

this  allosian  between  the  idols  of  Samaria  and  dren  and  yomig  persona  eadi  of  the  other, 

Damaacoa  (which  were  the  idc^  of  the  Baal-  whomthe^  either  adl  to  the  yeasda  th^  trafile 

wonhip),  and  the  fate  of  the  region  where  the  to  the  island,  or  enslaTe  them  on  the  soiL  The 

tower  waa  boiltj  would  seem  to  b^  an  ezpresrion  Datch  formerl/  had  a  aettlement  on  the  idand, 

of  the  Tiew  Isaiah  had  of  the  purposes  of  the  but  it  is  abandoned, 

tower— ^bat  it  waa  a  temple  for  ^al-worship.       B ABER,  or  Babocb,  Zahib  sd  i>nr  IfoiLUf- 

Gahnet  snppoaea  both  thepoiposeand  stmctoxe  mn,  Mpgnl  emperor,  bom  Feb.  14,  1488,  died 

to  have  been  eimilar  to  those  of  the  Egjptian  Dee.  26, 1580.     He  waa  a  lineal  deaoendant 

pjramids.    If  the  wonhip  of  Baal  waa  the  ob-  of  Tamerlan<^  and  his  fiither  waa  soltan  of 

^ct  of  this  stroctore,  then  that  of  Aahtoreth  Khokan,  a  Tartar  kingdom  on  the  Jazartea. 

was  associated  with  it,  and  then  the  resemblance  On  his  Other's  death,  which  happened  when 

to  the  pxramids  seems  still  more  ooDq>lete,  for  he  waa  12  years  old,  the  kingdom  was  seised 

these  were  need  in  the  wonhip  ci  the  dual  by  his  nnole,  the  aoltan  of  Samarcand,  but 

fi>rcea  of  prodnctiTe  natore,  Osiris  and  Ins.  Baber  opposed  him,  and  sncoeeded  in  main- 

And  if  the  Jnpiter  and  Venus  of  the  Greek  and  taining  his  ri(^ta.    Baber'a  eariy  hie  was  a 

Boman  mythologjea  and  the  Gad  and  Meni  of  soooession  of  wan  with  hianeii^bon,  althongh 

the  FhoBtticians  and  Carthaginians  be  taken  as  the  oonqoest  of  hia  paternal  donuuns  by  aa- 

expressions  of  the  same  religions  faith,  we  have  other   chief  determined  hia  fiite.     He  was 

nnni^ersality  and  nnity  to  this  coooeption  which  obliged  to  fly,  and  went  to  Khorsansn  with  800 

most  haTO  liad  Jnst  soch  a  chronological  birth  fbUowers,  where  he  sonf^t  asmnfince  from  the 

and  radiating  point  aa  the  tower  of  Babel  fai*  saltan,  which  waa  reftised:  a  number  of  Mon> 

nishes.    The  tower  probably  gave  the  name  to  gola,  howoTer,  Joined  his  standard,  and  Baber 

the  dty  and  province— Babylon  and  Babylonia,  marched  on  Oabool  in  Afghsnistan,  whidi  he 

ICach  error  nid  oonfosion  has  probably  sprang  captnred  in  1604.    In  the  following  year,  hav- 

oot  of  snpposing  that  the  tower  of  Belns  is  the  ing  divided  the  oonqoered  territory  among  his 

same  aa  BabeL     (See  Babtlov.) — ^A  legend  fbUowera,  he  determined   on   an  expedition 

similar  to  the  Hebrew  aoconnt  of  the  tower  of  against  the  A^^^ian  empire  in  Hindoetan;  and 

Babel  was  employed  by  the  Mexicans  to  ex-  he  accordingly  made  anirrnption  into  the  Pnn- 

l^ain  the  origin  d  the  temple  of  Cholnla,  near  Jaab  and  plondered  Kohat.    On  this  oooaaon 

the  modem  dty  of  Pnebla.    See  Hnmboldt'a  he  did  not  cross  the  Indns,  bat  retomed  by 

Vuei  da  OardiU^et,  pp.  81,  82,  and  Presoott's  Ghnznee  to  OabooL    In  1506  he  became  in- 

^  Conqnest  of  Mexico,*'  toL  iii^  pp.  880,  881.  Tolved  in  dissenaons  in  Khorasaan  by  the  death 

BABEUCANDEB  (Arabic,  the  gate  <x  tean),  of  the  saltan,  and  for  many  yesra  he  waa  oo- 

the  strait  l^ng  between  the  ahma  of  Arabia  copied  with  attempts  to  recover  his  paternal 

and  Abyssinia,  and  uniting  the  Bed  sea  with  poesesdon,  and  was  obliged  to  defer  his  inten- 

the  Indian  ocean.    Its  widui,  at  the  narrowest  tiona  agahist  India.     At  length,  in  1619,  he 

point,  is  abont  20  miles.    It  contains  several  again  descended  into  Blndostan,  and  crossed 

small  islands,  the  largest  of  whidi,  Perim,  di-  the  Indns,  and,  having  oonqncved  aome  towns 

▼ides  the  strait  into  2  channds.  andf  Ia  a  mUi-  in  the  Pu^aab,  he  placed  garrisona  in  them 

taiy  point  of  view,  commands  it    This  island  and  retired.    In  1524  he  advanced  to  I^hore, 

was  seized,  Feb.  1, 1857,  by  the  British  daring  which  he  captnred  and  barnt.    In  1525  he  ad- 

the  Peraan  war,  and  is  still  held  by  them.    Of  vanced  sooth  to  Panipnt,  aboat  50  miles  from 

the  2  channel  the  eastern,  and  lesser,  is  diiefly  Ddhi,  on  whose  battle-fidd  the  destiny  of 

osed;  it  is  from  li  to  4  miles  in  breadth,  witn  India  had  been  more  than  once  decided.    Here 

a  depth  varying  from  7  to  14  fiithoms.    The  he  enooontered  the  troops  of  Saltan  Ibrahim 

western  duumd  has  a  depth  of  180  fathoois.  Lodi,  the  A^han  sovereign  of  Delhi,  and  com- 

Tbe  strait  takes  its  name  from  its  dangerous  pletdy  vanquished  him,  April  21, 1526.  Baber's 

navigation.  lieutenants  at  once  occupied  Ddhi  and  Agra, 

BABENHAXJSEN,  until  1806  one  of  the  while  his  son,  Humayoun,  routed  another  Ai^^ban 

880  separate  states  of  which  at  that  time  the  army,  and  Baber  himself  had  Idsore  to  march 

German  empire  consisted,  and  since  then  medi-  soutib  against  the  Hindoos.    He  gained  a  vio- 

atized  and  attached  to  tibe  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  tory  over  Bana  Sanka,  the  most  powerfU  of 

province  of  Swabia.   It  lies  25  miles  south  of  the  Hindoo  princes.    Now  that  oppodtion  was 

tJlm,  and  is  the  property  of  the  princes  Fugger ;  at  an  end.  Baber  occopied  himself  in  oonsol- 

area,  175  sqr.  miles;  pop.  about  12,000.  idating  his  extenuve  dominions.     He  made 

BABER)  or   Babsjl  or  Baba,  an   island  roads  with  stations  for  travdlen;  directed  the 

about  20  miles  long  and  10  wide,  in  the  Indian  land  to  be  measured  with  a  view  to  equable 
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tazstion ;  planted  gardeos  and  introdnoed  frnit  for  the  eartib  bdonge  to  no  one.  We  cit&m  the 
trees;  ana  establuhed  a  line  of  postrhonses  oommon  eigoTment  of  its  fruits;  for  these  fruits 
from  Agra  to  OabooL  He  wrote  his  aatobiog-  belong  to  every  one.  We  declare  that  we  can- 
raphj.  whioh  is  yaloable  to  the  student  of  Hin*  not  any  longer  tolerate  that  the  immense  ma- 
doo  history^  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ha-  jori<7  of  men  should  labor  and  sweat  in  the 
mayoun.  service  and  at  the  discretion  of  a  very  small 
jSaBEUF,  Fbakcoib  NoiL,  called  Oaius  minority;  for  too  great  a  length  of  time,  less 
Gracchus,  a  French  publicist  and  promoter  of  than  1,000,000  of  individuals  have  had  the  dis* 
the  doctrines  of  communism,  especially  known  posal  of  what  belongs  to  more  than  20,000,000 
by  the  oonspiracy  which  he  plotted  against  the  of  their  fellow-beings,  of  their  peers.  .  •  • 
directory,  born  at  St.  Quentin,  in  176^guillo-  Henceforth  there  must  be  no  differences  between 
tined  at  Yend6meL  May  27,  1797.  He  first  men  except  those  of  sex  and  age.  Nearly  all 
led  an  obscure  life,  beinff  an  assistant  surveyor  have  the  same  qualifications,  the  same  wants ; 
in  a  small  town  of  the  department  of  Somme ;  therefore  let  them  have  the  same  education,  the 
he  then  published  a  book  called  Cadastre  F&r-  same  support.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  single 
pittiel^  expounding  a  new  system  for  the  regis-  sun  and  a  single  atmosphere  for  aU ;  why  should 
tration  of  lands.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revo-  not  the  same  portion  and  qnantity  of  food  be 
lution,  he  was  tried  for  the  startling  doctrines  sufiicient  for  every  one?"  This  manifesto  was 
he  maintaiued  in  a  provincial  joumaL  but  but  an  introduction  to  the  plan  of  Babeuf,  who 
was  acquitted.  He  was  then  ai»ointed  ad-  aimed  to  organize  society  as  a  community  ruled 
ministrator  of  the  department  of  Somme,  but  by  a  supreme  despotic  power.  The  individual 
almost  immediately  dismissed  from  that  post,  was  to  be  absorbed  in  tine  abstract  beinff  called 
when  he  repaired  to  Paris,  Obarged  with  being  the  state.  He  held  that  the  individual,  taken 
a  counterfeiter, he  was  arraigned  before  the  tri-  in  itself,  is  a  nonentity,  the  state  is  all;  alone 
banal  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  again  having  existence,  and  alone  guiding  each  of 
acquitted.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  July,  1794^  its  members,  soul  and  body.  According  to 
where  he  established  a  Journal,  Le  Tnitm  du  Babeuf,  man  is  but  a  sort  of  mechanism,  an  an- 
Peuple  au  le  d^eneeur  de  la  Uberie  de  la  PfMM,  tomaton  which  moves  geometricallv,  and  the 
in  which  he  appeared  at  once  as  a  reformer,  decay  of  which  must  be  prevented  if  we  desire 
He  wrote  an  article  with  this  maxim  of  Bona-  to  prolong  its  life.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
seau  as  its  motto,  Le  hut  de  la  eoeUte  est  le  bon-  provide  each  person  with  "  a  healthy  dweUing 
heur  eommun,  and  with  the  assumed  signature  place,  commodious  and  neatly  furnished ;  linen 
of  Oaius  Gracchus.  Tins  he  followed  up,  by  or  woollen  garments  fit  for  work  and  rest,  and 
advocating  the  idea  of  absolute  equality  in  his  conformable  to  the  national  costume ;  washing, 
paper,  and  at  the  same  time  organizing  a  politi-  light,  and  fuel ;  a  sufficient  qnantity  of  food  in 
cal  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  diffuse  bread,  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  butter  or  oil ; 
the  new  system,  while  resisting  the  reactionary  wine  or  other  oeverage,  such  as  may  be  used  in 
tendency  of  the  directory.  This  society,  known  various  countries ;  vegetables,  fruit,  condiments, 
as  the  Olub  du  Panthion.  soon  acquired  im-  and  other  things,  the  union  of  which  secures  a 
portance  and  alarmed  the  directory.  Babeufs  moderate  and  sober  comfort."  Is  not  this  all, 
doctrines  were  gaining  ground  every  day,  and  asked  Babeuf^  that  is  wanted  for  the  sustenance 
his  disciples,  now  designated  under  the  name  of  of  physical  life  ?  As  for  hitelleotual  nourishment^ 
Babouvistes,  were  active  in  circulatiiu;  not  only  it  is  but  a  useless  superfluity ;  the  automaton  man 
the  Tribun  du  Peuple,  but  the  pamphkts  which  who  governs  himself  may  easily  dispense  with  it. 
their  master  and  his  principal  adherents  occa-  Thns  Babeuf  deereed:  ^^No  philosophy,  no  the- 
sionally  publbhed.  As  early  as  the  beginniug  ology,  no  poetry,  no  romance,  no  pamting,  no 
of  1796,  the  Babouvistes  were  looked  on  as  so  scul^nre,  no  engraving,  except  by  way  of  re- 
formidable  by  the  directory,  that,  on  Feb.  26,  laxation.  Let  whoever  wishes  be  an  artist,  on 
they  suppressed  the  dub;  but  this  measure  onlv  condition  that  he  returns  to  husbandry  when 
eave  new  impetus  to  the  party.  In  Mardi  fol-  wanted,  and  gives  np  the  pencil  or  the  chisel  for 
lowiDg,  a  secret  committee  was  organized,  to  the  plough."  As  a  consequence  of  such  a  sys- 
give  directions  to  all  the  members;  and  in  tem,  education  must  be  common  and  equal; 
April,  LeManifestedei  Ega/ua^  a  bold  exposition  males  and  females^  however,  being  educate  in 
of  the  whole  theory,  was  disseminated  among  separate  institutions.    No  great  centre  of  popu- 

least  few  of  them;  no 
land  uniform  houses  for 
different  colors,  according 
want  it  also  among  us,  in  our  homes.  Iict  all  to  age,  sex,  and  occupation,  but,  with  this  ex- 
arts  perish^  if  necessary,  provided  true  equality  ception.  uniform.  All  these  regulations  were 
be  maintained.  .  •  .  Agrarian  law,  or  ^e  to  be  observed  to  the  letter,  as  Sabeuf  did  not 
division  of  lands,  has  been  the  spontaneous  wish  forget  to  bind  his  adherents  by  an  oath  of  fealty 
of  undisciplined  soldiers  or  semi-narbarous  tribes  to  his  system :  *^  Ko  one,"  he  enjoins,  *^  will  be 
moved  by  instinct  rather  than  reason ;  we  aim  allowed  to  ntter  opinions  contrary  to  the  sacred 
at  something  more  sublime  and  more  just,  the  dogmas  of  equality.  Before  being  entered  on 
common  weal  or  the  community  of  wealth,  the  roll  oi^citizenship,  every  one  must  neo^ 
Kfo  more  individual  ownership  of  the  earth ;  sarily  nud^e  a  public  avowid  of  thecommunistio 
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creed.''  AH  fheee  doctrines  were  preMshed  hog,  or  mole;  anahhabif  pig^  literally  diild 
among  the  people,  in  connection  with  political  hog.  The  name  has  heen  given  to  a  laige 
opinions  which  stiJI  kept  their  hold  on  a  nam-  number  of  isSands  which  abound  in  wild 
ber  of  men,  who  regretted  the  energetic  system  hogs,  thron^oat  the  Indian  and  Padfio 
of  the  convention,  and  were  dissatisfied  with  waters,  a  fact  attesting  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  directory,  the  extensiTe  navigation  of  the  Malay  race. 
Their  watchword  was  to  be  '^The  constitution  The  most  con^erable  thus  named  is  a  group 
of  1798,  liberty,  equality,  common  fortune,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  chief  of 
the  death  of  the  usurpers.'*  By  skilful  manage-  which,  Simalu,  or  Bashfdl  island,  lying  between 
ment,  the  Babouvistes  succeeded  in  securing  lat  2^  iO*  and  8^  N.,  has  an  area  of  5T6  sq. 
the  assistance  of  many  citizens ;  they  were  be-  m.,  and  is  surrounded  by  16  islets,  which  have 
side  upheld  by  several  deputies  in  the  two  a  united  area  of  about  80  sq.  ul  Tbey  are  in- 
legislative  assemblies,  Drouet  among  them,  the  habited  by  a  semi-barbarous,  yet  simple  and  in- 
same  who  had  arrested  King  Louis  XVL  at  offenave  race,  called,  by  the  Malays,  Maros  and 
Yarennes.  They  proceeded  with  great  secrecy,  Maruid,  and  numbering  about  5,000  souls  upon 
so  that  a  mass  of  men  unknown  to  each  other  the  main  island.  A  few  buffidoes,  and  cocoanuts, 
were  to  act  in  concert  at  the  appointed  time;  and  oocoannt  oil,  are  the  only  exports  of  the 
they  had,  moreover,  brought  over  to  their  cause  group. — ^Another  group  of  this  name,  4  unim- 
some  officers  of  tue  army  of  Paris,  then  en-  portant  islets  in  the  Rhio-Iinggt  Arcfaipelaga 
camped  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  and  they  be-  lat  2i2'  N.,  long.  104^  17'  £. ;  a  small  island  of 
Ueved  they  could  depend  cm  several  regiments,  this  name,  8  m.  south  of  Great  Oarimon,  slTaits 
while  they  were  confident  that,  as  soon  as  the  of  Malacca ;  another  8  miles  west  of  Geram ;  an- 
undertaking  was  in  a  fair  way  of  success,  the  other,  one  of  Aroe  group,  lat.  5^  55'  8. ;  another 
workmen  of  the  suburbs  would  also  come  to  in  lat  1^  48'  K,  long.  97^  28'  K ;  another  on 
their  assistance.  The  plan  for  attack  had  been  east  coast  of  Johor.  Malay  Pen.,  lat  2^  42'  N. ; 
shrewdly  devised:  the  sections  of  the  12  wards  another  between  Ombav  and  Wetta,  lat  BP  ^ 
of  Paris  were  to  march  nmultaneously  in  three  8. ;  another,  lat  5°  48  8.^  long.  lOa""  20^  E. 
bodies  against  the  palace  of  the  directory,  that  Babi  is  changed  to  hahui  m  the  Philippines; 
of  the  imlitary  commander  and  the  hall  <n  the  it  is  hawi  on  the  coast  of  Java ;  haiooi  with  the 
legislative  assembly.  At  the  same  moment,  Kayans,  the  chief  of  the  Bayaks  of  Borneo ; 
detached  bodies  were  to  seize  on  the  gates  of  baioi  among  the  Lampungs ;  hai  in  the  island 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  various  places  where  of  Geby ;  oiUn  in  the  island  of  Waygiu ;  hadul 
arms  were  kept  All  was  in  readiness^  and  the  among  the  8nnde8e  of  Java ;  hali  in  the  islands 
secret  committee  were   deliberating   on   the  east  <^  Java ;  wawi  in  the  island  of  Floris  or 

S roper  moment  for  taking  up  arms,  when  sud-  Ende ;  fahi  in  Timor,  east  of  the  latter  island, 

enly  they  were  all  at  once  arrested  by  order  of  And  as  we  proceed  eastward,  at  the  most  remote 

the  directory,  who  had  received  warnins  from  points  of  Malay  intercourse  in  the  Pacific,  we 

an  officer  at  the  camp  of  Grenelle,  and  were  find  the  word  dianged  to  huaht  in  the  Tonga, 

awareof  all  their  movements.    Babeuf  himself,  M  in  the  Yanikoro,  while  it  is  almost  lost  in 

who  had  remained  with  Buonarotti  to  prepare  the  puda  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
the  manifestoes  which  were  to  tnve  impulse  to       BABINET,  Jaoquss,  a  French  savant,  bom 

the  insurrection,  was  tsken  by  the  police.    The  at  Lusignan,  March  5,  1794.    He  abandoned 

conspirators,  65  in  number,  were  arraigned  be-  the  profession  of  law,  which  had  long  descended 

fore  the  high  court  at  Yend6me.    Babeuf  de-  in  his  &mily  fVom  fother  to  son,  for  the  pursuits 

fended  himself  like  a  man  confident  of  the  of  science.    He  studied  In  the  best  schools  of 

goodness  of  his  cause ;  but  the  full  discussion  of  France,  and  during  the  military  commotions  of 

his  principles  was  not  permitted.    Although  the  1814^  served  as  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  ar- 

evidence  adduced  against  him  was  very  weak,  tillcTy.     After   the   restoration,   he    became 

the  jury  wonld   scarcely  hear   his   defence,  professor  of  phymcs  in  the  college  of  8t  Louis 

andonMay26,  l797(5thJPrairialYearY.),  Ba*  m  Paris,  and  in  connection  with  Arago  and 

beuf  and  DarUie  were  sentenced  to  death;  7  Fresnel  sealouslv  devoted  himself  to  the  study 

others,  Buonarotti  among  them^  to  transpona-  of  meteorological  and  mineralogical  optics  ;.aod 

tion;   the  other  56  were  acqmtted.    On  the  the  arduves  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  of 

hearing  of  their  oondenmation,  Babeuf  and  the  Philomathic  society  contain  many  valuaUe 

Darthe  stabbed  themselves,  in  presence  of  their  memoirs  by  him,  upon  this  branch  of  scienoe, 

Judges,  but  not  to  death,  and  they  were  borne  and  also  upon  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  theory 

stall  alive  and  bleeding  to  the  scaffold.  asBarba-  of  heat,  and  the  measure  of  chemical  forces, 

rouz  and  Bobe^ierre  had  been  before  tiiem.  An  ingenious  mechanician,  he  made  great  im- 

Beside  his  journal  and  his  Cadastre  Perpettid,  provementsin  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic 

Babeuf  published  Ihi  iyatime  de  dSpoputatian^  machine,  and  of  atmometers,  hygrometers,  and 

ou  lavie  et  la  crimes  de  Carrier^  which  is  the  goniometers. 

most   impartial   history  of  that  redoubtable       BABINGTONjAbthont,  an  English  conspir- 

commissary  of  the  convention.  ator  in  behalf  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  beheisd- 

BABl,  the  generic  term  for  hog  in  the  Malay  ed  6ept  20, 1586,  was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 

language;  as  habi^utanj  wild  hog ;•  &a5i-ruM,  and  opulent  family,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 

Uibirtua  a\ftarus,  hog  deer ;  habUtainah^  earth  Babington  of  DetibJok  hoose^  in  (he  county  of 
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Derby^  Engkiid.  ThiBbranohof  theBabington  the  yenaifioatloii  very  sweet.  Their  saoceas 
fitmily  was  OathoHo,  and  smarted  under  the  afterward  led  her  to  publish  her  ^^  National 
persecutions  to  whioh  the  members  of  that  com-  Elegies,"  and,  Just  before  her  death,  a  poem  of 
munion  were  exposed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  a  more  profound  character  on  human  life. 
When  hardly  20  years  of  age,  Anthony  became  BABOO,  a  title  in  Hindostan,  equivalent  to 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  zeak>us  and  enthusiastic  the  English  "2£r.,'*  and  usually  applied  to  na- 
youths,  who  had  associated  together  to  promote  tive  gentlemen  of  wealth,  education,  and  in- 
the  Oatholic  cause.  In  course  of  time,  the  mis-  fluence — as  the  Baboo  Mutty  Loll  Seal,  the 
fortunes  of  Mary  forced  her  to  flee  to  England  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Tagore.  The  Baboos  are 
as  a  suppliant,  where,  instead  of  being  treated  distinguished  by  their  generosity,  ho^itality, 
as  a  guest,  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  a  public  spirit,  and  fi&mily  pride,  by  then:  Uber- 
criminaL  The  place  of  her  captivity  was  not  ality  in  religion,  politics,  and  social  interoomrse. 
distant  from  Detluck  house.  Her  romantic  his-  and  their  "progressive^' tendencies.  Most  of 
tory,  her  fascinating  beauty,  her  religion,  her  them  take  an  active  part  in  commercial  affairs, 
sufferings,  all  combined  to  render  her  an  object  and  thus  largely  ada  to  their  considerable  in- 
of  peculiar  interest  to  Babington  and  his  asso-  heritances.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  all 
oiates,  and  to  raise  their  feemigs  in  her  behalf  men  of  mark  in  the  merchant  caste — ^the  ban- 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  sympathy  and  devotion*  yans,  or  bankers,  and  confidential  brokers — men 
They  determined  to  rescue  Mary  from  her  pris-  of  large  and  ready  capital,  whose  means,  for 
on,  but,  while  they  prepared  for  the  execution  the  most  part,  constitute  the  immediate  re- 
of  their  scheme,  a  traitor  among  them  commu-  sources  of  the  foreign  trade.  Of  such  was  the 
xdoated  daily  to  WalMngham  all  their  pluis  and  Baboo  Ashootas  Dey,  who  died  in  1855 ;  and 
proceedings.  When  the  secretary  had  obtained  of  such  are  the  Baboos  Ealidas  and  R<\}Lnda 
every  detsol,  he  issued  his  warrant  for  the  ar-  Dutt,  and  several  of  the  Mullick  family.  It  is 
rest  of  the  whole  band.  The  greater  number  of  among  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  tiiat  the  ^^  Toung 
them  were  seized  instantly.  Babington,  dis-  Bengu"  party,  an  influential  class  of  social, 
guised  as  a  peasant,  eluded  his  pursuers,  though  religious,  and  political  liberals,  finds  its  most 
but  for  a  short  time.  When  brought  to  trial  he  active  adherents.  These  mingle  continually  in 
did  not  deny  the  crime,  but  so  far  as  the  plot  friendly  intercourse  with  sahibs,  or  Europeans 
related  to  the  liberation  of  Mary,  he  gloried  in  of  good  standing,  partake  of  their  ideas,  and 
it;  and  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  assassination  gratefully  court  their  applause,  which  is  at  all 
of  Elizabeth,  he  approved  it  It  was  no  crime  times  the  Baboo's  sufficmg  motive  for  acts  of 
in  his  estimation  to  take  the  life  of  a  sovereign  munificent  liberality  in  the  endowment  of 
who  had  stript  him  and  his  brethren  of  ail  their  works  of  public  utility,  whether  in  the  cause  of 
political  rights,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condi-  education,  chmt^,  or  internal  improvements, 
tion  of  helots  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  His  The  Baboo  Dwarkanath  Tagore  was  the  found- 
fellow-oonspirators,  to  tiie  number  of  18,  were  er  of  an  asylum  for  blind  natives,  and  the  gen- 
tried,  sentenced,  and  executed  some  with  hhn,  erous  patron  of  every  charitable  institution  in 
and  some  on  the  day  following.  Babington  was  Calcutta;  and  the  Baboo  Mutty  Loll  Seal  made 
married,  but  had  no  children.  public  proffer  of  a  dowry  of  1,000  rupees  to  the 

BABINGTON,  Wiluah,  an  English  physi-  nrst  Hindoo  widow  who  should  have  the  cour- 

dan,  bom  near  Coleraine,  in  Ireland,  June,  1756,  age  to  break  through  the  ancient  prejudices  of 

died  May  29, 1888.    As  a  physician  Ids  talents  caste,  and  marry  a  second  time.    The  Baboo 

were  of  the  highest  order,  while  as  a  man  of  Ashootas  Dey  was  widely  known  as  the  Amer- 

soience  he  was  eminent  in  chemistry,  botany,  ican  banker ;   and   the  Baboos  Xalidas  and 

and  geology.    To  him  is  mainly  due  tiie  forma-  Belinda  Dutt  are  honored  with  the  confidence 

tion  of  the  geological  society  in  1810.    He  pub-  and  friendship  of  American  houses  in  the  East 

lished  a  f^tematic  arrangement  of  minerals  India  trade.     Rijinda,  the   younger  of  the 

(London,  1795),  and  a  new  system  of  mineral-  brothers,  is  a  man  of  polite  education  and  lite- 

cgy  (1799)b  rary  tastes,  beside  havmg  good  practical  knowl- 

B ABO,  Joseph  Mi.BiA.Y0K,  a  German  drama-  edge  of  medicine.    The  free-tninkinff  notions 

tist,  bom  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  Jan.  14, 1756,  died  of  the  "  Toung  Bengal "  Baboos  have  led  many 

Feb.  5, 1822.    His  best  work  is  Otto  wm  Wit-  of  them  into  confirmed  infidelity;  and  only  the 

iMnuif^  which  is,  after  Goethe's  Goet»  %an  legal  disabilities  attaching  to  infringements  of 

Bwliehingen^  the  best  historical  tragedy  on  the  caste— not  to  speak  of  the  grave  inconveniences, 

German  stu^  in  a  social  point  of  view — ^induce  these  to  keep 

BABO,  LucBKBT  T02f,  a  Gennan  practical  up  a  pretence  whi(^  at  heart,  they  scorn, 

and  scientific  agriculturist,  bom  at  Mannheim  Tne  Baboos  entertain  their  foreign  friends  in  a 

in  1790.    He  hM  written  espedally  on  the  na-  spirit  of  ostentatious  rivalry,  and  there  is  al- 

tnre  and  culture  of  the  vine.  ways  a  fimiiliar  attendance  of  Europeans  at 

BABOIS,  Masquxbite  Vicrroiss,  a  French  their  extravagant  festivals.  Their  garden- 
poetess,  bom  at  yersailles,  Oct.  8, 1760,  died  at  houses  are  furnished  with  much  splendor,  and 
]raris,  March  8, 1889,  began  to  write  at  the  age  adorned  with  imported  cabinets,  pictures,  and 
of  80,  on  oocadon  of  tiie  loss  of  a  beloved  statues,  without  regard  to  oost,  though  with 
daoghter.  Her  '* Maternal  Elegies^'  first  ap-  but  littie  discrimination;  in  flact,  the  taste  of 
peared  in  1806.    They  are  tender  and  sad,  and  tiie  wctfdthy  European  is  the  pattern  to  the 
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amlntkm of  ilie  modem  Bftboo.    Wbat  11^  gtoapB:  QMhtibocmpnpcrtiMx)cngUSL^iii9 

ffleemao,  the  soppreaur  of  Thittgeep  said  of  genua  eynocyigfafofCimer*  mdthemandiinf^ 

the  people  of  Indifl  at  huge^  amiuea  with  par*  irith  abort  taib,  of  niddh  Bnason  haa  made  the 

ticnw  roroe  to  tiie  Babooa  of  the  preaidenciea :  gaumpapio,   Thereare6irell-iiiaiked  apedes: 

^li^  by  the  term  'pnUio  qiirit,'  be  meant  m  1.  The  chaona,  or  pig-&oed  baboon  (C.parca^ 

diapontion  on  the  port  of  indiyidoala  to  aaeri-  rius^  Desm.)  is  a  native  of  Africa,  in  the  nei^ 

fice  their  own  enjoymenta,  or  thdr  own  meana  bothood  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.    Hie  ool<v 

of  enjoyment,  for  the  common  good,  there  ia  ia  greeniah  or  grayiah-black  above^  peleat  on 

perhaps  no  people  In  the  world  among  whom  the  flanks  and  rore  port  of  the  ahooIderB;  the 

It  aboonda  ao  much  aa  the  people  of  India.**  hair  <m  the  neck  of  the  male  adoH  ia  longy  in 

Jn  8  years  the  Babooa  of  the  north-weat  proT-  the  form  of  a  mane^  whence  Geod&oy'a  vpid&o 

inoea  contriboted  936,596  nroeea  to  the  o^ectioa  name  of  eomatv$;  the  hoe  and  eztremitiea  are 

of  weUfl,  tanks,  bridf^  and  canala.    One  na-  Tiolet  black,  paler  roond  the  eyes ;  the  npper 

tive  gentleman  at  Fomiokabad  boilt  a  bridge  eyelida  are  n^y  white;  the  tail  is  long  and 

at  the  cost  of  70,000  mpeea.    Up  to  the  break-  tufted.    This  aidmal  is  exceedin^y  feroicioas, 

ing  ont  of  the  8ep<7  rerolt  of  1867,  the  Babooa  even  when  broof^t  np  from  youth  in  c^itirity ; 

manifested,  in  a  anbstantial  manner,  their  in-  in  ita  native  hannta  it  hunts  greedily  after 

terest  in  the  applicaticm  to  India  of  railroads  aootpions,  whidi  itdevoors  alive  in  great  qoao- 

aixl  electric  telem^ha.  titles,  bavins  firat.  with  ezceedmg  qakknesa^ 

BABOONS,  a  division  of  the  monkeys  of  the  broken  off  the  end  of  the  tail  containing  the 

old  world,  belonging  to  the  genua  ^yYMie«pAaZtti  ating.  U.  The  dog-&oed  baboon (^.  Aaai<M&|faa 

of  Gnvier.    This  genns  is  characterised  by  the  limLX  an  allied  species,  inhaUtB  Africa,  and 

position  of  the  nostrils  at  the  very  end  of  the  tbe  borders  of  the  Persian  gulf  in  Arabia. 

mix22^  which  is  lengthened  and  trmicated;  The  color  is  blackish-gray,  tinged  with  brown ; 

the  teeth  are  88  in  number,  aa  in  man,  but  the  the  hair  on  the  fore  pairtB  ia  very  k»g  and 

canines  are  remarkably  stnxig,  and  the  last  shaggy;  the  £ioe  is  flesh  colored;  the  fonales 

lower  molar  has  a  fifth  point;  the  ridges  over  and  young  have  short  mnzdes,  of  a  bluish 

the  eyes  are  very  distinct,  and  the  occipital  color.    It  ia  equally  fierce  and  dangeroua  with 

crest  for  the  origin  of  the  powerfhl  musdes  of  the  preceding,  of  mich  by  some  authors  it  is 

tiie  skull  and  Jaws  is  as  luge  in  proportion  as  considered  a  variety.    IIL  The  Guinea  baboon 

in  the  true  camicora;  the  faoe  is  lengthened,  (O.  papio,  Besm.)  inhabita  the  coast  of  Chiinea. 

giving  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  dog,  whence  The  color  is  brown  above,  paler  beneath ;  the 

the  generic  name,  and  in  the  adult  is  marked  cheeks   are   yellowish ;   the   fkee,  ears,   and 

with  longitudinal  fnrrowa.     AH  the  species  hands  are  black;  the  nasal  cartilage  exceeds 

have  cheek  pouches  and  callositiea.    The  ba-  the  jaws  in  length;   the  upper  eyelids  are 

boons  are  among  the  largest  of  the  quadrumana^  white.    In  the  young  the  muzzle  is  shorter  than 

and  their  strength  is  enormous;  their  dispod-  in  the  adult,  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  species. 

tion  is  fitfoe  and  malignant,  and  their  habits  This  animal  is  of  large  sise,  and  very  fierce, 

are  of  the  most  degraded  and  disgusting  char-  lY.  The  little  baboon  (C  liabutn,  F.  Gavier) 

acter ;  they  hardly  possess  a  good  quality,  and  is  supposed  by  its  describer  to  be  one  of  the 

are  almost  slways  rebellious  in  confinement  and  quadiiimana  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  and  tte- 

dangerous  when  at  liberty.    They  are  semi-  quently  seen  among  their  hieroglyphics,  and  is 

terrestrial  *  frtmi  the  nearly  equal  length  of  the  probably  the  nnUa  eynocep^ahu  iji  TiinnsMis, 

fore  and  hind  limbs,  they  run  weU  on  the  It  inhabits  northern  Africa.    The  oolor  of  the 

ground,  and  are  also  excellent  climbers ;  their  male  is  a  uniform  yellowish  green  above,  paler 

anterior  extremities  are  remarkably  powerful;  beneath ;  the  &ce  is  livid;  the  nasal  cartilage 

their  dispositions  are  exoeedin^y  fidde,  and  ia  not  longer  than  the  upper  jaw;  the  tul, 

they  pasa  on  the  sli^test  provocation  from  a  though  ra&ed  at  its  orig^iL  is  of  considerable 

pleased  condition  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage ;  in  length,  reaching  below  the  hams.    The  next  9 

a  wUd  state  they  are  very  cunning,  and  when  Bpedes.  forming  the  genus  papio  ci  Brisaon, 

attacked  are  most  dangerous  enemies ;  when  have  tiie  tail  very  short  ^almost  a  tubotde), 

trained  frx>m  their  youth,  they  exhibit  a  con-  very  large  ischiatio  callodties,  a  more  dongat- 

siderable  degree  of  docility ;  but  they  can  never  ed  muzzle  armed  with  formidable  teeth,   a 

be  trusted.    Their  native  country  is  Africa ;  greater  sixe,  and  the  most  fierce  and  disenating 

their  food  is  prindpally  v^table,  condsting  characters   of   the  baboon   tribe,      v.    The 

of  fr^ts,  roots,  and  the  tender  twigs  of  plants;  ribbed-nose  baboon  ((7.  mormon,  Desm.,  or  O* 

occssionallv  eggs  and  young  birds  are  devoured  mawum,  linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  African 

by  them ;  m  a  state  of  captivity  they  will  eat  Gk>ld  and  Guinea  coasts,  and  is  not  uncommon 

aunost  any  thing — ^with  their  great  strength  In  menageries.    The  colors  of  the  adult  are 

and  fierce  dispositions,  it  is  fortunate  for  man  rich,  and  their  effect  is  increased  by  the  bln^ 

that  they  are  not  carnivorous ;  if  they  were,  red,  and  purplish  tints  of  the  fiice,  nose,  and 

their  canines  would  make  them  more  formida-  naked   parts   of    ^e    skin ;    in   the   yoong 

ble  than  the  lion  and  the  tiger.    In  some  spe-  the  fur  is  of  a  uniform  tawny  green,  paler 

cies  the  colors  sre  bright,  and  tiie  frir  long  and  beneath,  and   yellowish  on   the   cheeks ;    in 

fine,  forming  a  kind  of  mane  on  the  npper  the   adult   male^    the   color   is   olive-brown, 

parts.     They  are   generally  divided  into   2  mixed  with  gray  above,  and  white  beneath. 
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-with  a  yellow  beard,  and  the  ftirrowed  nrax-  oftea  deeolate  them  as  well  as  the  neighboring 
jde  of  a  livid  blue,  with  a  bright  red  nose  province  of  Batangaa,  in  Luzon,  to  wmch  they 
and  doll  flesh-oolored  lips ;  in  the  young  the  belong.  Pop.  not  enumerated ;  probably  7,000. 
fhrrows  do  not  appear,  and  the  tints  of  th^  B^YLAS,  Sjjnt,  a  bishop  of  Antioob,  who 
naked  parts,  as  in  the  females,  are  less  vivior  cUed  A.  D.  261,  a  martyr  to  the  fiuth,  in  the 
This  species  is  usually  called  the  mandrill,  one  prison  at  Antioch,  under  the  administration  of 
of  which  was  so  weU  known  in  London  about  20  I)ecius,  who  riused  the  first  general  persecution 
Tears  ago,  under  the  name  of  **  happy  Jerry.''  of  the  Christians.  Fabianua,  the  Roman  bishop, 
This  animal,  though  gentle  to  his  keepers,  was  snJQfered  under  the  same  persecution.  Babylas 
easily  exasperated  by  strangers.  He  was  ezces-  succeeded  Zebinas  in  the  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
sively  fond  of  gin  and  water,  and  apparently  so  tration  at  Antioch,  and  his  episcopate  was  con- 
of  smoking  tobacco ;  he  obeyed  his  master's  temporary  with  that  of  Demetrius  in  Alezan- 
orders  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  composure ;  dria.  Biabylas,  with  other  bishops  of  the 
his  strength  was  enormous,  equal  to  that  of  two  church  in  that  reign,  held  their  offices  with 
men ;  his  principal  food  was  vegetables,  which  Ohristian  courage,  although  they  knew  it  was 
he  preferred  cooked,  though  he  was  also  fond  at  the  peril  of  life.  Babylas  had  taken  a  bold 
of  cooked  meats.  The  maodrill  recedes  much  stand  against  Philip,  and  refused  him  the  graces 
in  form  from  the  typical  quadrumana,  and  ap-  of  the  church,  because  he  had  come  to  the 
proaches  the  carnivora  in  its  structure,  instincto,  throne  by  murder.  St  Ohrysostom  has  written 
and  appetites;  it  has  been  known  to  tear  to  a  eulogy  on  Babylas.  Fabius  succeeded  him. 
pieces  and  devour  living  prey,  with  the  ferocity  BABYLON,  the  ct^ital  dty  of  Babylonia^ 
of  a  tiger,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an  empire  celebrated  in  Oriental  history.  It  was 
any  thing  in  a  brute  form  more  repulsive  and  atuated  on  the  river  Euphrates  about  800  miles 
d^aded  than  the  appearance  of  this  species,  from  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  and  near  the 
YL  The  drill  (01  leueapJumUj  P.  Ouv.),  also  a  na*  modem  city  HiUah,  which  was  built  out  of  ita  ru- 
tive  of  Africa,  is  nearly  as  fierce  and  powerfol  as  ins  in  1101.  The  beginnings  of  this  &med  city, 
the  mandrill  The  color  above  is  greenish  brown,  this  ^*  glory  of  the  kii^oms,"  are  involved  in  the 
tinged  with  gray,  beneath  white ;  the  face  is  a  obscurity  of  antiquity.  The  name  is  generally  con- 
uniform  dull  black,  and  the  muzzle  has  no  fur-  sidered  to  have  beeuderivedfromBabel,  the  name 
rows;  the  under  lip  is  red — the  females  are  of  thatoreat  monument  of  postdiluvian  dviliza- 
smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  duller  color.  Other  tion.  Thebuildersof  the  tower,  of  course,  had  al- 
haboons  are  described,  but  not  with  sufficient  ready  laid  the  foundation  of  the  d^in  the  con- 
exactness  and  authority  to  admit  of  a  general  struction  of  those  necessary  protections  for  the 
recognitioiL  Some  species  of  the  genus  tnaech  large  population  which  must  have  existed  as  the 
ciUy  inhabiting  India  and  its  archipelago,  have  basis  of  so  vast  an  undertaking.  But  whether, 
been  incorrectly  termed  baboons ;  among  these  after  the  disastrous  interruption  of  their  plans, 
may  be  mentioned  M,  sUenuSy  Geoff. ;  M,  rhenu,  in  the  oonfusion  of  tongues,  the  city  was  so  far 
Geoffi ;  M.  nemesirinua.  Geoffi ;  and  Jf.  niger^  deserted  as  to  be  permitted  to  &I1  into  ruins, 
DesnL  These,  with  others,  are  intormediato  history  gives  us  but  one  due  to  determine.  The 
between  the  guenons  and  the  baboons,  and  in  fact  that  the  city  derives  its  name  from  the 
some  respects  resemble  the  true  eynoeephaU.  tower  (if  it  is  a  fact),  indicates  that  at  least  the 

BABBIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  ^ot  had  not  been  so  completdy  deserted  that 

made  a  collection  of  .^Isopian  fables,  which  he  the  memory  of  the  event  and  its  locality  had 

altered  into  choliambics.    He  probably  lived  passed  out  of  recollection.  It  would,  moreover, 

filiortly  before  the  Augustan  Sffe.    little  was  be  natural  that  a  place  possessing  so  many  local 

known  of  his  wor!te  untU  M.Minas  found  a  advantages  should  not  m  entirely  deserted,  even 

manuscript  copy  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  after  the  project  of  Babd  had  been  thrown  up. 

containing  128  fribles,  whidi  he  tranBoribed,  Nimrod  is  therefore  generally  set  down  as  the 

and  publi^ed  at  Paris  in  1844.  fDunder  of  Babylon.    Moses  seems  so  to  have 

B  ABUTANES  (Tegala,  la^an^  hog's  abode,  considered  it,  for  he  expressly  states  that  Babel 

derived  from  the  Malay  language),  a  name  ^ven  was  the  bes^nning  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Nimrod. 

to  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  and  islets,  18  in  Babd,  then,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 

number,  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  Phil-  and  frustrated  labor ;  buL  on  the  oth^  hand, 

Ippine  archipelago.    The  diief  of  the  group  is  there  went  steadily  on  nrom  that  time  the 

Oalayan,  having  an  area  of  120  sq.  m. ;  the  growth  and  formation  of  one  of  the  mightiest 

next  in  extent  is  Babuyan,  area  65  sq.  m.  kingdoms  of  antiquity.    It  nevertheless  appears 

After  these   are  Gamaguin,  Dalupuri,  Fuga,  from  tJie  Mosuc  narrative,  that  on  the  £vine 

Panuctan,  Manapa,  Ryntan,  Baring:  and  Go-  arrest  of  the  pl^is  of  the  Babdites,  they  ceased 

Inmnas  del  Norte  and  Golumnas  dd  Sur,  which  to  build  the  dty,  and  Nimrod  hiipsdf  went  out 

latter  are  6  insignificant  islets.    The  islands  into  Assyria^  and  founded  the  city  of  Nineveh, 

produce  rice,  maize^  V^VV^h  <^^  eacao.    Iron  for  so  it  is  the  opinion  of  learned  critics,  the 

of  excdlent  ^quality  is  found  in  them ;  and  the  passage  in  Gen.  x.  ii. :  *^  Out  of  that  land  went 

forests  swarm  with  innumerable  wud  hogs,  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh,"  should  be 

hence  the  name.    These  islands  are  among  &e  read.    The  dty  of  Babylon  was  then  arrested  at 

most  productive  of  the  Philippines,  but  are  lia-  leasts  in  its  growth,  whUe  the  tide  of  population 

hie  to  frequent  and  violent  earthquakesi  which  and  empire  was  turned  beyond  the  Tigris.    In 
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pffoeeH  of  tinM^  Om  tid«  rataned  M  tt  «nM.    It  wm  adoned.     Iti  hai^  gvdeof 
faelmfldingof  B>byiopwMUienrpawniiftd,aiid   reAoned,  cren  by  the  Grecian  as  one  of  die 
from  thet  time  Bebxkmeomes  mora  eomplelelx    vooden  of  tiie  world.    llieBa  were  eonstnieled 
into  the  realm  of  hktorj.    Hie  Beliis  of  the  ^7  the  kin^  for  the  gi  lUfii  uivm  of  Amytia^  hk 

toonder  of  ^pieen,  who  kmged  for  the  mowntain  atenetj  of 


Oreeka^  who  ia  aet  down  aa  the 

BabjioD,  if  he  ia  a  penoa  at  all,  ia  moet  likdy  her  natiTe  Eebatana,  a  aoraewhat  daSBedt 
thia  aame  Kionod,  who  mi^  Tery  appropri-  qmiitioii,  even  for  qoeeoa,  in  the  low  flat  coon- 
ately  be  thua  atyled,  when  we  ngard  the  ety-  Uj  where  Babylon  waa  atBated,  To  meet  thia 
mology  of  the  name,  aa  only  a  eormption  of  donfe,  a  large  artilkial  moantnn  waa  iiiit  con- 
Baal  or  Bel,  wbieh  in  the  Chaldean  tongna  atmcled^  400  foethie^  and  terraced  on  all  ad» 
meant  a  lord  or  nder.  More  probably,  how-  at  oertam  dititanoen,  which  temcea  were  reared 
erer,  thia  Bdna  ia  a  myth,  and  baa  to  do  with  and  netained  on  sets  of  pien^ao  forming  a  Idnd 
the  religion  of  the  Babefiteai  rather  than  with  of  Tanlting,  and  rising  in  ancmoiwlon  above  each 
the  genedogy  of  their  kii^  Babylon,  aa  re-  other,  the  wIm^  bemg  bound  tog^her  by  a 
^yiTOm4WKH  and  ^InWJMwl,  nnA^  thA  f?h<ldaMi  Wall  of  22  feet  in  thiAiMw,  Water  waa  drawn 
kings,  during  a  period  of  209  years,  from  747  np  by  madunenr  from  the  BophrBtea  behnr,  to 
B.  C.  to  688  B.  C,  may  be  witib  some  degree  irrigate  the  sou.  Here  grew  the  tallest  trees^ 
€ff  aceoncj  described,  especially  with  the  aid  so  that  seen  from  a  distonce,  it  aeemed  like  a 
of  recent  ezploradona  amid  its  ndnsL  Babylon  natural  forest  crowning  the  preciracea  of  a 
waa  boflt  on  both  aides  of  the  riyer  EaphrateiL  moontain.  This  palace,  and  the  teni^of  Befai^ 
whidi  flowed  tlmmg^  it  in  neariy  a  north  and  are  Uie  prindpslfeatores  whidi  claim  the  atten- 
aonth  line,  diyiding  the  city  aa  the  diagonal  of  a  tionintfabylon.  Bach  was  andentBsbylonin  the 
aipiare,  for  the  4  comerB  of  the  square  en-  day  when  K'ebnchadneoar  walked  in  his  palace, 
eampment  which  constitoted  the  citr  stood  Tery  aorreying  the  grandeor  of  his  poaseanooa,  ssid, 
nearly  hi  the  4  cardinal  points.  This  encamp-  '^  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  hare  bnilt  by 
ment  was  15  miles  square,  dimenrions  almost  the  mi^t  at  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of 
incrediUe  to  ns,  in  tne  consolidation  of  our  mynugestyl"  But  Babylon  waa  not  destined 
modem  cities.  But  much  of  the  city  of  Baby-  long  to  retain  the  splendor  to  whidi  it  had  now 
km  waa  <^n  ground.  The  wall  was  thrown  reached.  SomeocmcepfcionQf  thesiieafaneieDt 
around  it  for  protection  from  the  incuraiona  of  Babrlon  mar  be  attained  from  the  foct  reoord- 
id  therefore  Quiutua  Ourtius  tells  us  ed  by  Herodotus,  that  G|yrus  baring  taken  it 
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there  was  aa  much  arable  and  pasture-land  in  the  nigfat,  it  was  not  until  8  hoars  after 

within  the  walls,  as  would  raise  the  grain  and  aunrise  that  the  inhabitants  at  quarters  distant 

cattle  for  a  dege.    The  wall  which  surrounded  from  the  palace,  knew  that  they  were  liring  in 

the  city,  togeUier  with  the  ditch  at  its  base^  a  Medo-Perrian  satrapy.    A  g^eam  of  sunshine 

made  a  height  of  860  feet  whfle  its  thickness  lighted  up  the  inmendinff^oomctf  Babylonfor 

at  the  bue  was  87  feet  and  at  the  top  wide  a  moment,  when  Alexander  made  it  the  capital 

enough  for  four-horse  diariots  to  pass  each  of  his  Tast  empire;  but  the  founding  of  Seleucia 

other.    Through  ihis  wall  the  dtj  was  entered  ahut  out  the  last  pro^tect  of  aj|Airataon  to  her 

by  100  brazen  gatee^  26  on  eadi  equal  side  of  former  grandeur,  and  BabriV  Juas  deaoend- 

the  square,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  ed  in  glory  and  influence,  mfP^she  who  kei^ 

other.    Betwe^i  the  gates  and  on  the  walls  her  state  in  splendor  and  luxury,  **  the  beauty 

were  towers  for  the  defence  of  the  wan  and  city,  of  the  COialdees^   excellency,''  '^the   lady  of 

8  towers   between    eyery   2    gates,    though  kingdoms."  now '^  sits  as  a  widow  on  the  ground," 

some  writers  make  but  260  towers  in  an.    Ihe  her  desolated  habitations    trodden   only  by 

walls  were  made  of  brick  and  titumen — a  ne-  the  foot  of  antiquarian  adventure,  while  tite 

ceasity  which  the  region  itself  imposed.    Inter-  masmTe  columns  that  adorned  her,  and  the 

naUy,  the  city  was  cut  into  smaller  squares,  by  walla  that  protected  her,  are   at  this  hour 

streets  running  completely  across  the  encamp-  the  habitations   and    strength  of  4  mighty 

ment  from  each  gate,  making  in  an  676  squares,  cities  (Selencia,    Cteriphon,  Al   Vaidan   and 

baring  an  area  of  atx>ut  28,000  sq.  rods  each.  Koofe)  in  as  many  kingdoms,  which  in  the 

The  banks  of  the  river,  in  its  entire  course  day  of  her    pride  were    not   in  history. — 

through  the  city,  were  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  The  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  are  to  be  seen 

towers  similar  to  those  just  described.    Front-  in  the  vicinity  d  Hillah,  a  sman  town  on 

inff  the  various  streets  were  also  gates  through  the  banks  of  tbe  Euphrates^  about  48  miles 

this  walL    The  only  building  worthy  of  finding  south  of  Bagdad.    The  whole  district  has  been 

a  record  here  ia  the  palace  of  KebnchadnezEsr,  known  from  the  most  ancient  times  as  Bt-ar^dh 

bnUt  by  that  monarch  (who  fibres  so  exten-  Bc^l^  i.  e.  the  Land  of  BabeL    Its  distance 

mvely  in  the  Biblical  history  of  Babylon)  about  from  the  bituminous  fountains  of  Is  or  Hit  is 

600.  B.  0.    This  palace  was  6  mUes  in  drcum-  the  same  as  that  given  by  Herodotus,  and  from 

ferenoe,  and  was  situated  in  the  eastern  division  Seleocia  the  same  as  tiiat  aven  by  Strabo. 

of  the  city.    It  was  surrounded  by  8  walls.  Pietro  deUa  YaUe,  who  visited  them  in  1616,  is 

Three  brazen  gates  gave  entrance  to  it  from  the  first  traveUer  who  left  a  fuQ  account  of 

the  city,  made  of  the  brass  whidi  had  been  these  rains.    Niebuhr  visited  them  in  1766. 

pillaged  from  Jerusalem,  as  also  were  the  sta-  Mr.  Bich,  a  Briton,  is  the  greatest  explorer  in 

toes  and  veasels  of  silver  and  gold  with  which  thia  century  of  the  ruina  of  Babylon,  whiob  he 
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vidted  ontiwo  oocasioiui^  1811  aad  1815.  The  soendantB  of  those  oarried  oaptiye  by  Nebncbad- 
rnins  consist  of  a  saoceesion  of  moands.  Amran  nezzar  into  Babylon ;  and  they  mnst  have  been 
is  1,100  yards  in  length,  800  in  its  greatest  written  prior. to  any  known  existins  mann- 
bread^  and  50  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  scripts  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Chaldean,  as 
the  plidn.  The  greatest  mound  of  all  is  that  there  are  no  ^visions  between  the  words,  nor 
call^  by  the  natives  £asr.  It  consists  of  walls  any  vowel  points.  As  to  the  identification  of 
of  burnt  brick,  laid  in  lime-mortar;  inside  the  rains,  the  principal  question  is  whether 
are  found  fragments  of  alabaster  vessels,  fine  Birs  Nimroud'is  the  ancient  tower  of  Belufl^  or 
earthenware,  marble,  and  great  quantities  of  whether  Miyelib^  is.  Retro  deUa  Yalle,  Bich, 
varnished  tQea,  the  glazing  and  coloring  of  and  Layard,  maintain  that  Birs  Niftiroud  is  the 
which  are  tolerably  wdl  preserved.  Here,  also,  tower  of  Belus ;  Mi^.  Bennell  and  Oapt  Mignan 
is  a  lu'ge  palace  with  walls  8  feet  thick.  A  support  the  elaims  of  MigeUb^.  Rich  and 
third  lai^  mound  is  called  by  the  Arabs  i/t^e-  Layard  say  that  this  latter  is  the  palace  and  the 
libe,  or  overturned.  Near  its  summit  is  a  low  hannng  gardens.  The  authorities  on  the  ruins 
wallcomposedofunburnt  bricks  mixed  up  with  of  Babylon  are:  Bich's  *^  First  and  Second 
chopped  straw  or  reeds,  and  cemented  with  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,"  1816  and 
olay-mortar,  having  between  each  layer  of  1818 ;  "Mm,  Rennell,  ^  On  ihe  Topography  of 
bricks  a  layer  of  reeds.  Scattered  throughout  Ancient  Babylon  in  Archieologia,"  vol.  zviii. ; 
the  whole  are  fragments  of  pottery  brick,  bitu-  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  "•  Travels; '  ^*  Remains  of 
men,  pebbles,  vitnfied  brick  or  scoria,  and  even  Babylon,"  in  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  zlviii ; 
shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  Mignan's  "  Travels  in  Ohaldea ;"  jpuckingham's 
burnt  bricks  bear  inscriptions.  Rich  found  a  **  Travels  in  Mesopotamia ;"  Ainsworth's  ^  Re- 
cofiQn  in  the  progress  of  his  excavations.  It  searches  in  Babylonia ;"  Keppell's  ''Personal 
was  of  wood,  and  contained  a  skeleton  in  good  Narrative;"  Dr.  Traill  ''On  Ruins  of  Baby- 
preservation.  Under  the  head  of  the  coffin  Ion,"  in  Edinburgh  Philological  Journal,  voL 
was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coffin  on  the  xix. ;  "  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,"  by  Yaux ; 
outside  was  a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  last,  but  not  least,  Layard's  "Nineveh  and 
of  the  same  material,  which  had  probably  been  Babylon/*  London,  1868. 
suspended  to  some  part  of  the  skeleton.  Other  BABYLONIA.  The  empireof  Babylonia  has 
skeletons  were  afterward  found.  On  the  been  almost  as  variable  in  ext^it,  as  in  fortune 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  is  a  mound,  and  influence.  Originally,  and  perhaps  gener- 
caUed  by  the  peasants  Anana.  Six  miles  south-  ally,  we  may  consider  Babylonia  to  comprise 
west  of  Hillah  is  the  mass  called  by  the  Arabtf  that  extent  of  low  land  stretching  between  the 
JBirs  Ifimroud,  and  by  the  Jews  Nebuchadnez-  Euphrates  on  the  west  and  the  Tigris  on  the 
jsar^s  prison.  Since  Rich,  Layard  has  visited  eae^  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn 
the  ruins  (1849-1851),  but  he  found  they  f^ve  from  one  of  tiiese  rivers  to  the  other,  where 
nothing  worth  the  trouble,  and  were  far  mfe-  they  approach  nearest  to  each  other,  about  60 
nor  to  Nineveh.  He  deciphered  the  name  and  miles  north  of  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
title  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  kins  of  the  Ohaldees,  and  near  t^e  present  citv  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the 
upon  the  ruins.  Man^  coffins  and  skeletons  south  by  the  Persian  gmf.  With  the  variation 
were  discovered  by  him.  No  relic  or  omap  of  sometimes  extending  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
ments  were  buried  with  the  bodies.  Layard  or  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  Babylonia  em- 
thinks  tiiese  were  not  purely  Ba^lonian  oof-  braced  pretty  nearly  what  is  now  known  as  the 
fins,  but  belonged  to  the  era  of  the  Seleucidie,  or  province  of  Bagdad.  North  of  it  lay  Mesopotamia 
postp Alexandrian  period.  It  was  his  opinion  and  Armenia,  to  the  east  the  longdom  of  As- 
that  previous  workers  had  not  gone  down  deep  ajrria,  and  on  the  west  were  spread  the  arid 
enough,  and  that  the  upper  strata  of  ruins  be-  deserts  of  Arabia.  Its  earlier  name  was  "  the 
longed  to  an  ancient  fort  erected  over  the  plains  of  Shinar "  (Qenesis  x.  10) ;  and  later, 
ruins  of  Babylon  by  the  Beleucid  kings.  He  when  the  Chaldeans  had  obt^ned  the  ascend* 
accordingly  opened  tonnels  at  the  foot  of  the  ency  in  the  state,  it  was  called  Ohaldea,  until  it 
mound.  No  sculptured  stone  or  pidnted  plaster  was  absorbed  into  Assyria.  Isaiah  denominates 
was  discovered.  The  only  object  of  interest  it  "the  plain  of  the  sea,"  probably  from  the 
found  in  Kasr  was  a  fragment  of  two  sculptured  fact  that  being  a  lowland,  it  was  annually  inun- 
gods,  with  an  inscription  beneath.  In  the  dated  before  the  dikes  of  Semiranus  were  built 
mound  Amran  five  bowls  of  earthenware  to  shut  oS  the  waters  of  tide  Euphrates.  This 
were  dug  out,  covered  on  the  inner  surface  overflowing  constituted  the  riches  of  Babylon, 
with  letters  written  in  a  kind  of  ink.  The  and  the  Euphrates  has  been  called  "  the  Nile 
characters  are  in  form  like  the  Hebrew,  and  in  of  Babylon."  The  soil  throui^  which  both  the 
some  they  resemble  the  Sabeoan  and  Byriac.  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  of  the  manuscript  depart-  thekingdomof  Babylonia,  is  of  a  friable  nature, 
ment  of  the  British  museum,  was  the  fint  to  and  hence  the  waters  of  those  rivers  come  laden 
decipher  these  inscriptions.  The  subjects  are  with  a  depodt  which  they  annually  roread  over 
amulets  or  charms'against  evil  spirits,  diseases,  the  entire  area  of  the  kingdom,  of  so  rich  a 
and  every  kind  of  misfortune ;  one  of  them  is  character  that  the  fanner  counted  upon  an  in- 
an  exoroisement  from  the  devH  and  other  evU  crease  of  from  200  to  800  fold,  as  the  yearly 
spirits.    The  writers  were  Jews^  probably  de-  reward  of  his  tolL    In  productions,  both  to 
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wUe  in  fhe  wwtem  iMrt  A  ftffl  fortber  fivi-    Hoahn  vilii  Am  Ung  of  B;gf|il»  took 
lion  Into  nortiMrn  wad  ioothem  wm  offwted    and  rabdaed  lanol  to  s  tnlmtarf  relitioB, 
by  the  huge  apor  fiom  tbe  liburai  noge  of    takiiig  nwty  to  Bobjknt  the  pe(^  whom 
moimtdiifl)  extcndbig  from  the  heed  of  the    FOeeer  had  kfi  in  the  fini  deportatioii.    Thoe 
I>eed  Bea  qnito  eorom  to  the  Meditamneaa.    wm  eecomplliihed  the  fint  eeyttTiij,  of  the 
The  OMfniTi  p«rt|  abeedy  mentioDedy  and  the   nomerioaSy  moat  povecfal  1»aiieh  of  the  di- 
northern  half  <^  the  weaiem,  vere  eaaly  open    Tided  honae  of  brael  (721  B.  C).    Thef  woe 
to  the  hiroada  of  the  Ibr^n  powera  which  laj    llrat  in  the  aabjngation  to  foreign  power  from 
to  the  eaet  and  north,  wh^  the  soothem  half    pordy  geogra^^iieal  oonaderationa.    A  little 
vaa  fortified  on  ererj  side  bj  natnral  intraneb-    more  thin  a  hondred  yean  after,  Jndah,  from 
menta.    The  tea  waa  on  the  eaet  and  the  weaL    her  mountain  fratneasea,  followed  Israel  Into 
the  moontaina  of  ^ihraim  and  tiie  hei^itB  of    the  Aasyrian  empira,  in  the  aeoond  great  Babj- 
Benjamin  on  the  north,  and  the  Arabian  deeert    kmiah  captiYitj.    Dtsrogarding  aome  ohrono- 
on  the  eooth.    TUa  atron^r  fortified  pontion    logioal  diffierencea,  Jndah  oeemi  to  have  been 
wm  oooQpied  by  Jndah  and  benjamin  together,    progreenyely  oarrM  into  captmty,  like  Israel, 
with  the  (cmSij)  nniniportant  tribea  of  Simeon    by  at  least  8,  and  perhapa  S  snooeaBiye  dcporta- 
and  Dan.    In  the  dril  diasensiona  which  fbl-    fiooa.    The  first  was  698  B.  0.,  and  was  proba- 
lowed  the  death  of  fitol,  and  whidi  ealminated    bly  made  with  the  direct  obiect  of  ecAomaog 
not  nntil  the  death  <^8(^omon,  the  tribea  north    theeity  of  Nineyeh,  whidi  the  Aasyrian  raon- 
of  the  moontain^  and  thoae  east  of  Jordan,    arch  waa  then  endeavoring  to  reatora    The 
separated  from  the  reat^  learing  Jndah  and    aeoond  waa  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.    Jndah 
Benjamin  in  the  nafcorally  fortified  prorinoe  of    had  for  8  anoceasire  reigns  been  heavfly  tribo- 
theaonth.    To  the  nortii  of  the  rerolted  tribea    taiy  to  Assyria.     Zedddah  rebelled  against 
lay  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  then  powerfrd  and    the  tribnte,  and,  like  Israel,  frnther  ezaqierated 
eKtenalre.    Syria  had  an  old  fend  with  Israel,    her  master  by  calling  opon  ^mt  in  her  ez- 
eyer  rinee  I>ayid   had  made  Damaaooa,  the    tremity.    In  reyenge,  Kebochaanezsar  bomt 
Syrian  ci^tal,  tribotary  to  himaell     Beaon    the  tomjde  and  dty,  pnt  ont  the  eyea  of  Zede- 
had  regained  the  city  nnder  Solomon,  bat  waa    kiah,  and  led  away  the  people  to  Babylon,  aod 
**an  adrersary  to  larael  aU  the  days  of  Solo-    so  eoded  the  Jewidi  kingdom  (688 B. 0.\ neyer 
mon.^    The  attention  of  Syria  waa  now  tmned    again  to  be  restored  to  a  national  ezistenoe ; 
to  the  defonoeleas  oondition  of  the  reyolted    for  when,  70  yean  after  the  aeocmd  oi^rfzyity, 
tribea.    They  had  no  longer  the  finiifioationa    the  permiaHJon  to  retom  waa  giyen,  only  a 
and  faetafliwffa  fhm  whi£  Darid  had  aallied    yery  amaU  part  of  the  Jewish  people  were  in  a 
forth  to  the  northern  plaina  at  tihe  foot  at  the    oondition  to  dedre  a  nmavtXf  haying  become 
Anti-Lebanon.    Jndah  bad.  meanwhile,  made  a    so  thoroiu^ily  natoraliaed  in  their  foreign  dwell- 
treaty,  in  the  reign  of  Aaaner  third  kiiig,  with    in^;  and  eyen  if  they  had  deaired  it,  it  would 
the  Syrian  power,  who,  by  hia  oonnael  and    haye  been  only  a  retom  to  a  Medo-Povan 
stratagem,  hid  been  indnoed  to  break  a  former    aatrapy,  and  not  to  the  g^ory  of  their  ancient 
leagoe  with  land  (1  Kioga  tyX    Judah  also,    kingdom  and  temple-wordi^>.    They  remained 
foaring  inroada  fr'om  the  north,  had  bnilt  2  new    by  the  riyen  of  Babylon  and  wept. 
fortificatloDS  in  the  paaaea  of  Benjamin  (Geba       BAG,  THiononi,  a  Frrach  lawyer,  boni  at 
and  IGj^iehX  and  oonatantiy  need  all  her  arts    limogea  in  1808.    In  1887,  he  waa  one  of  the 
to  keep  herself  in  fityor  with  Syria,  paciff-    oollaboraton  of  the   Journal  VBurape  mwh- 
ing  its  monarch,  on  needfol  oocasions,  with    oivAt^tM.    He  waa  for  a  long  time  connsel  for 
magnifioeait  preaenta  torn  fitim  the  temple  and    the  defendant  In  most  caaea  where  the  press 
royal  palace,  and  on  tiie  other  hand  tamed    waa  indicted.    After  the  reyolnti^Mi  of  18i8,  M. 
her  pampered  ally  against  the  reyolted  and  on-    Bac  was  sent  aa  deputy  to  the  constitotional  as- 
protectea  tribea  at  the  north.    Israel,  tired  at    aembly  for  the  department  (^  Hanto  Yienne. 
length  of  the  oontinnal  ezposarea  to  Syrian  in>    He  took  his  seat  on  the  benches  ooonpied  by 
yanon,  and  exasperated  at  the  immnnity  and    the  ultra  republicans.    In  the  legialatiyeaaaem- 
prosperity  of  the  riyal  Judsh,  formed  a  con-    bly  of  1849,  M.  Bao  waa  chosen  for  a  depart- 
qnracy  with  Syria  (during  the  reign  of  Pekah    ments,  Seine  and  Haute  Yienne,  but  elected  to 
in  Israel  and  Ahaz  in  Judah)  against  hersonth-    nt  for  the  latter.    After  the  wup  d*Mat  of 
em  antagonist    In  the  emergency  JudiJi  ap-    Dec.  S,  1861,  be  was  obliged  to  quit  France, 
pealed  to  the  Assyrian  power,  whose  relationa    but  has  since  been  permitted  to  retum. 


hansdble  treasures  of  the   temple.     Tlg^th  long  by  14  broad. 

Pileaer  came  agunst  Israel,  and  carried  Gi4>tiye  BACOALAUREUS.    The  deriyation  of  this 

a  portion  of  its  inhabitante,  and  then  marched  word,  and  its  moat  usual  application  to  the  first 

upon  Syria,  elew  its  king,  subdued  its  capital,  college  degree,  haye  been  treated  of  under  the 

and  absorbed  it  into  the  As^^rian  empire,  from  title,  Abts,  Dieobebs  nr.    It  has  8  other  mean- 

wbich  it  reappears  only  in  the  time  of  Alex-  ings,  yiz. :  a  canon  of  inferior  rank ;  and  knighta 

ander  the  Great ;  and  tiie  sucoeasor  of  Fileaer,  who  had  not  a  sofficiently  large  following  to 

exasperated  by  an  attempted  conspiracy  of  lift  their  own  banner,  and  who^  ooDsequenSy, 
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followed  the  banner  of  some  weal^er  baron ;  vulgar  or  old-fashioned   devotees  among  the 

also  esquires  who  wished  to  become  and  were  people  the  original  Bacchus,  formed  a  new  one 

qualifying  themselves  to  become  knights.  for  itself  just  as  it  formed  a  new  Venus  and  a 

BACCARA,  a  French  game  of  cards  which  new  Jove.    Archilochus,  Mimnermus,  and  The- 

somewhat  resembles  lansquenet.     It  offers  no  Offnis,  were  apparently  the  first  Qreek  poets 

intricacies,  and  its  only  interest  depends  on  of  note  who  thus  sang  of  love.    These  appear  to 

the  money  at  stake.     At  the  head  of  a  long  have  formed  Anacreon  (525  B.  0.),  the  great 

table  divided  into  2  parts  by  a  line  drawn  master  of  Bacchanalian  song.    ^'  The  drimdng 

lengthwise,  a  man  called  the  banker  sits  with  songs  of  Anacreon,"  says  C.  A.  Elton,  ^  have 

several  packs  of  cards  in  his  hand ;  the  play-  all  the  gayety  of  their  subject,  without  any  of 

ers,    or,   more   properly,  the   betters,    stand  its  grossness^    His  assumed  philosophy,  how- 

around.    The  banker  draws  cards,  putting  one  ever  irrational  in  itseli^  gives  a  dignity  to  his 

for  the  betters  on  the  right,  another  for  him-  manner ;  and  there  is  a  pathos  in  &e  thought 

self  on  the  left;  and  the  party  wins  whose  card  of  fleeting  life,  which  perhaps  constitutes  the 

or  cards  bring  9  points,  or  the  nearest  number  secret  charm  of  many  of  these  effhsions  of 

to  it,  each  party  having,  of  course,  the  privilege  voluptuousness."    No  translation  can  give  an 

of  calling  K>r  supplementary  cards  to  improve  idea  of  the  exquisite  grace  and  elegant  sincerity 

his  number.  of  his  tributes  to  the  power  of  wine. — ^Pindfljr's 

BACCARAT,  a  town  of  France,  department  *^  Dithyrambics  to  Bacchus,"  now  lost,  appear 

of  Meurthe,  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufao-  to  have  been  gems  of  wine  songs.    The  ''Ana-* 

ture  of  flint  glass  in  that  country.    The  mann-  creontic  of  Bacchylides^"  and  the  ''  Ode  of  Cal- 

faoturing  business  has  been  on  the  increase  listratus,"  which  were  sung  convivially,  are 

since  1815,  and  the  annual  product  of  pressed  or  truly  exquisite,  as  is  also  ''  A  Health,"  by  Me- 

uncut  glass  is  valued  at  more  than  $300,000.  leager,  which  is  much  in  the  rollicking  spirit 

The  workmen  and  their  fJEunUies  are  lodged  in  of  many  modem  lays.    Greek  poetry  relating 

the  establishment,  which  directly  or  indirectly  to  wine  and  Bacchus  appears  to  have  expired 

^ves  employment  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  with  the  colossal  effort  of  Nonnus  of  Egypt 

whole  population  of  the  town,  amounting  to  who,  in  the  5th  century,  wrote  48  books  ox 

8,216.  Dionysiacs,  in  which,  singularly  enough,  we 

BACCHANALIA,  the  secret  festivities  m  have  a  return  to  the  old  faith  which  makes 

Rome  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  which  are  men-  Bacchus  the  great  central  god. — Among  the 

tioned  after  the  8d  century  B.  C,  and  were  Latins  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exquisite 

celebrated  first  by  women  exduMvely,  later  lyrics  of  Catullus  were  in  their  day  sung  over 

by  males  and  females,  with  frequent  drink-  win&  but  the  first  and  most  perfect  specimen 

ing  and  saeh  licentiousness  that^  in  186  B.  C.  of  a  Bacdianalian  poem  is  the  ^  Tavern  Dancing 

the  authorities  intervened,  and  after  a  oarefm  Girl^"  among  the  minor  pieces  of  Yirgil.    In  it 

examination,  forbade  them  under  the  severest  two  Roman  gentlemen,  who  have  been  plodding 

penalties,  as  utterly  dangerous  to  the  welfare  a  weary  way  ^  through  cloudy  dust,  in  sum- 

of  the  state.    There  is  a  ^^  Senatus  Consnltnm,"  mer's  scorching  day,"  meet  a  beautifdl  *'  Syrian 

or  senate  decree  to  that  effect  extant  to  this  girl  who  haunts  the  taverns  round,"  and  in  her 

day.    But  they  were,  no  doubt^  continued  se-  company  refresh   themselves   at  a  first-elass 

oretiy,  and  even  became  more  licentious.    No«  drinking  place.    There  is  a  hearty  susto  of 

body  was  initiated  over  20  years  of  age,  and  dissipation  in  this  poem,  not  surpassed  by  any 

the  women  who  indulged  in  these  mysteries  production  of  the  land.    Of  aU  the  Romany 

had  a  bad  name  even  in  a  period  of  so  low  a  Horace  was,  however,  emphatically  the  Baccha- 

moral  tone  as  that  of  the  Roman  emperors.  nalian  poet,  commending  drinking  in  a  down- 

BACCHANAUAN  SONGS.   The  first  Bao-  right  manner  previously  unknown  to  the  luxuri- 

chanalian  songs  were  the  hymns  sung  at  the  ous  orientalized  wine-singers  of  antiquity.    In 

Greek  mysteries   and   festivals   of  Bacchus.  Ausonius  we  perceive  a  fiavor  of  the  coming 

Those  of  tiie  earliest  age,  still  be£uing  the  im-  beery  Teutonic  middle  ages,  which  he  perhaps 

press  of  an  oriental  origin,  specimens  of  which  owed  to  the  inspiration  of  the  beautiftd  GermaOi 

occur  in  the  Orphic  and  ^milar  hymns,  are  Bissula. — ^The  middle  ages  were,  however,  proli- 

diffnifiod  and  mystical.    AVhen,  however,  these  fie  in  wild  drinking  songs,  the  most  celebrated 

solemn  rites  became  more  public,  and  gradually  beine  that  by  Walter  JM^pes,  chaplain  of  Henry 

changed  to  maddexunff  orgies,  the  character  of  IL  of  En^and — Mihi  estpropoHtum — ^written  in 

the  songs  changed  also.    Then,  as  Faber  in-  the  12th  centunr,  sung  to  this  day  in  German 

forms  us,  the  worshippers  strove  to  urge  each  universities,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 

other   to   excesses   of  daring   licentiousness,  free  translation : 
When,  finally,  the  Dionysia  had  fidrly  become  OAimLENA  POTATOBIA. 

tiie  Bacchanalia,  and  a  goat  was  publicly  of-  in  » tavern  let  me  die  when  life's  journey  endefh, 

fered  as  a  prize  to  the  one  excellmg  in  these  Be  the  wine-cup  bronght  to  me  ere  my  soul  Moendeth, 

eon«,  fteir  dissolatonew  attained  it8high«,t  ^t.,^»;?^»'i?SSi£r".S?tThJS'1?*fe  0<,d«». 
pitch. — Greek  art,  which  stripped  from  old  mondeth. 

mythology  its  mysticism,  and  completely   re-  Brl^test  aoals  on  earth  below  have  by  the  goblet  thriren, 

clothed   it  in  an  entirely  objective  yet  sinffU-  Hearts  imbued  by  nectar  etrona  to  Twlnsabore  are  driven,* 

i«  1     V       x'i?  1 *    -.i,:S^  1^-- il      X     Tl  Sweeter  taetea  my  wine  to  me  In  a  tavern  given, 

Jarly  beautiful  garment,  while  leaTing  to  the  Than  the  bishop's  ploua  tap  weU  with  water  ihilven. 
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AH  mj  TexBM  bsre  tb«  somA  of  the  ttqaor  by  ma,  Adsm,  the  Joiner,  OhaalieiL  Lafare*  Boofflen, 

Jffii'f  rbiTSirSrT;:?^.^'  S?SS:r  ""  ^^  ^y  the  «nthor  of  DiUre  BoMsue  «a  Zj 

BlUirlUiludfadoieneniMOTidcMi'tcomenlghnMl  I^ativan    Bachtqw,      DofreilY,    PaniUira,    and 

Katore  hftth  to  eTorj  nun  proper  gifts  allotted,  Coll6  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  modem 

Fasttng I cMi noTer writ^nw uniejji^^  restorers  of  French  Bacchic  songs,  but  they 

iJSI^tJbS  li  tot  me  to!f£i  a  i£!^trotted.  l^ave  been  sapphmted  by  Desao^^ers,  and  more 

111  mj  soul  tiMtparUiiiff  fount  of  propheejaDtweiUiuL  eroecially  by   B^ranger,   the   great  minstrel 

Me*er  was  felt  ontu  itvSl  wine  my  everr  vein  wae  swelling;  Qi  modem  France. — Modem  Italy  has  never 

Bacchanalian  lyncs  seneraily,  with  the  ezcep- 

For  the  credit  of  Mapes  it  should  be  stated  that  tion  of  some  spirited  eoMone  popolare  in  the 

he  puts  this  song  into  the  confession  of  a  bean-  dialects,  are  modelled  after  the  daasics  (as  the 

ideal  of  a  reprobate.    The  monk-Latin  Baocha-  Baeeo  in  To»eano  of  Bedi),  or  in  more  recent 

nallan  songs  of  the  middle  ages  are  innumera-  days  after  the  French. — ^Tne  Scandinavian,  and 

ble;  specimens  may  be  found  in  the  Pomes  still  more,  the  Slavonic  tongues,  particularly 

PopuMtrei  Latinss  of  Du  Meril,  I^uga  Venale$^  Bohemian  and  Croatian,  have  many  denial  lays, 

1720 ;  in  the  Z>tf  GenerQms  MrtMorum,  in  the  akin  to  German  and  English,  in  vild  humor. 

Hieetias  Ihcetiarum^  in  the  Antidotum  M&-  Oollections  of  Lithuanian,  modem  Greek,  and 

JaneholiOj  and  in  many  other  auaint  iest-books  Armenian  songs,  are  not  without  some  curiosi- 

of  rade  Latin,  in  company  with  mock  treatises  ties  in  this  kind. — ^If  we  wander  to  the  East  we 

de  jure  potanai.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  find,  however,  in  Persia  and  in  the  lyrics  of 

contributions  to  wine-poetnr  during  the  later  Ferdusi,  the  modem  Ifirza  ShafQr,  and   his 

age,  when  every  merry  scholar  wrote  some-  prototype,  Hafi  vthe  very  nejplue  ultra  of  such 

tMng  of  the  sort  either  in  Horatian  or  Leonine  songs,  tnose  of  Hafiz  not  bemg  inferior  in  any 

measure,  is  the  poem  De  Arte  Bibendi — "  On  respect  to  those  of  any  poet  of  any  nation,  as 

the  Art  of  Drinking,"  by  Yincentius  Obsoposus,  he  sings — 
a   truly  elegant,  Epicurean  production  in  8  Mydronkenneflaisnotallnltormina, 

books. — An  account  of  German  Bacchanalian  'o'  dmnken  oame  i  from  the  hand  dirfne, 

song  writers  would  include  the  names  of  aU  the  Th23b«,1?i^^  ti^  ^ 

poets  of  that  country,  since  in  no  part  of  the  Ho  moisture  salts  me  like  the  yeasty  wine. 

world  is  drinking  so  much  accompanied  by  .^.But  it  may  be  fidrly  claimed  that,  of  aU  laa- 
singing.  Gleim  was  among  the  first  to  imitate  goages,  the  English  possesses  at  least  the  great- 
Anacreon,  while  Goethe.  Schiller,  and  Heine,  ^  variety  of  Uieee  lyrics.  In  its  earlier  stages 
have  in  b^der  flights  jriven  ua  wine  sonra  of  j^  abounds  with  joviaL  hearty  staves,  dedicated, 
sb-ikhig  origiUiOity.  The  Metnwetnlied  of  it  ig  tree,  rather  to  Oambrinua,  the  saint  of  ale, 
Claudius  will,  however,  always  remam  the  than  to  Bacchus,  but  these  are  inimitable.  All 
most  characteristic  German  lyric  of  this  de-  ^^  ^^j^^  knows  the  "Jolly  good  Ale  and  Old" 
scription.  The  drinking  aon«  popularly  sung  of  Gammer  Gurton's  "Needle,"  and  the"  Leath- 
to  Germany  are  mostly  by  MQller,  Juftmus  ^^  Bott6L"  and  it  surely  knows  nothing  better 
Kemer,  LoogbeuL  KopisclL  Goethe,  SdbiHer,  ^  their  kind.  Ohauoer  and  Skelton  exhibit 
Uhland,  Lessmg,  Schenkendorfl;  Amdt,  HebeL  this  genial  feeling  and  it  peeps  out  of  many  a 
Heme,  MQchler,  Ludwig,  K6mer,  FOrster,  Al-  bkok-letter  carol  and  Christmas  Uy,  ringing  in 
bert,  Novahs,  Fink,  Schreiber,  GOnttier,  Hdltv,  q^^int  phrase  through  the  Gothic  feasts  which 
Schmid, F. Haug, Eochhtz, VonSchhppenbac^  imagination  recalls,  until  the  holly  and  ivy 
Geibel,  Btollberg,  Blumauer,  Weisse,  Fallers-  wreaths  quiver : 
leben,  BOrde,  Neumann,  Wias,  Hombostel,  Ttomwrrinhall 
BOhm.  To  these  might  be  added  the  names  Wh^beLdswagaii; 
of  many  more  recent  writers,  whose  lyrics.  And  welcome  merry  Shroretid*. 
however,  are  not  so  firmly  established.  Qer-  Need  we  speak  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  revel- 
many  can  probably  boast  of  more  anonymous  lers  of  the  Mermaid,  all  of  whom  gave  forth 
and  eccentric  table-son^  than  any  other  coun-  their  drinking-eongs  or  catches  so  merrily  t  or 
try.— French  Bacchic  lyrics  be^  with  the  of  Herrick,  who  lacked  but  little  of  being  the 
troubadours  and  trouveurs,  whose  writings  Engli£^  Anacreon  ?  The  Jacobite  songs  of  a 
abound  like  those  of  the  lOnnesingers,  m  later  era,  though  political,  are  all  desperately 
vinous  inspiration.  Tlie  poems  of  Francois  steeped  in  wine  and  strong  waters^  but  it  is 
Villon  ring  with  the  fine  chune  of  glasses;  the  fiirat  in  Bums  that  we  find  a  revival  of  the 
whole  of  Kabelai^s  works  are  steeped  in  wine,  hearty  old  English  drinking-lyric.  In  this 
so  that  a  critic  might  call  them  one  long  song  style,  too,  Capt.  Morris  had  a  rich  talent  but 
of  the  bowl,  with  the  endless  refirain  of  "  drink,  littie  known  at  the  present  day.  Thomas  Moore, 
cool  and  fresh  !**  Marot,  D'Orleans,  and  Du  however,  the  English  Hafiz,  gained,  and  as  yet 
Bellay,  all  left  lyric  and  convivial  fiashes.  It  maintains,  the  leading  position  of  the  British 
would  be  impossible  to  gire  with  any  accuracy  Bacchic  laureate.  Contemporary  with  Moore 
an  idea  of  the  Bacchanalian  minstrelsy  of  we  have  Maginn  and  sundry  other  Celts,  who 
France,  so  prolific  and  yet  so  fleeting  is  its  will  not  be  forgotten  while  conviviality  claims 
character.  The  popular  songs  oocurrinff  most  a  poet.  In  America,  where  men  nng  less  at 
frequently  in  old  oollections  are  many,  by  ICaitre  table  than  elsewhere,  some  popular  JBaooha- 
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nalian  songs  have  been  produced,  bat  Cheyoan  to  obviate,  if  possible^  the  opposition  of  tbd 

hardlj  be  said  to  form  a  distinct  or  original  papal  conrt  to  nis  publication  of  the  ecolesiasti* 

department  intiie  literature  of  the  country.  cal  history  of  Agnello,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 

^ACXnANTES,  in   early  antiquity  those  in  the  9th  century,  and  succeeded    He  ulti- 

women  who  took  part  in  the  nightly  and  se-  mateh-  became  abbot  of  his  monastery,  and  at- 

oret  festivities  in  honor  of  the  ^>d  of  wine ;  tained  the  highest  dignities  which  his  order 

subsequently,  when  males  were  fuso  admitted,  could  bestow,  in  Modena  and  Ragusa.    But  he 

the  term  was  applied  to  all  those  initiated  into  presumed  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  commu- 

the  Bacchanalia.     In  the  slang  of  medisBval  nity  from  the  encroachments  of  the  crown, 

university  students,  the  name  was  given  to  which  so  enraged  the  duke,  that  he  banished 

the  juniors  or  beginners  who  had  not  yet  com-  him.    He  was  thus  compellea  to  lead  for  years 

pleted  their  first   vears'  studies,  and   under  the  life  of  a  wanderer,  and  would  have  died 

miposinA  rites   and   plausible  pretexts  were  one,  had  not  the  university  of  Bologna  taken 

taxed  for   drinking  purposes,  mitiated   into  compassion  on  his  old  age,  and  given  him  a 

debauGheries,  and  abused  and  maltreated  by  refuge  until  his  death. 

the  seniors.    Later  the  name  was  applied  to  BACOHITJS.    L  The  name  of  a  tri-syllabio 

those  students  who  never  be^m  to  study,  but  metre,  consisting  of  1  short  and  2  long  terms 

continued  in  debauchery,  and  in  order  to  avoid    (" ).    H.  The  author  of  a  short  mufflcal 

working  for  a  subsistence,   wandered  about  treatiBeinGreekwhoseplaceand  time  of  birth 

be^pging  xmder  the  pretence  of  collecting  the  are  unknown.    Ue  wrote  an  '^  Introduction  to 

meansfor  future  stumes.    They  were  organized  the  Art  of  Musia''  in  the  form  of  a  catechism, 

into  bodies  with  constitutions  and  rituau,  more  apparently  intended  for  the  use  of  schools. 

for  amusement  than  for  protection,  because  (Ms  BAOOHUS  (Xxr.  Boicxor,  or  lajtvor,  or  Ai- 

nuisance  was  generally  tolerated,  and  their  owaos)  was,  with  the    ancients,  the  god  of 

Jokes  paid  for  their  fiftre.    There  were  even,  in  wine,  and,  in  some  regions,  of  song,  Joy,  and 

many  cities,  public  boarding  houses  established  theatricals,  also,  as  weU  as  the  protector  of 

for  them,  and  with  country  ministers  and  phy-  fruit-trees  and  of  fruit.     Scarcely  any  rites 

sicians  they  were  great  favorites.    Sometimes  were  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 

they  managed  when  growing  older  to  become  ancient  world  as  those  of  this  divinity.    It  is, 

school-teacmers  or  inferior  and  auxiliary  teachers  therefore^  difficult  to  settle  the  question  where 

at  universities,  and  it  was  a  recommendation  they  originated.    The  reli^ous  tradition  of  the 

for  a  hi^  sdiool  to  have  many  such  scholars.  Qreeks  makes  Bacchus  tne  son  of  Zeus  and 

For  heavT  fees  in  drink  they  even  gave  in-  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Oadmus.    The  jealousy 

straotion  m  ^e  secret  arts  of  their  wandering  of  Hera  sought  to  destroy  the  mother  with  her 

life  to  younger  students  who,  under  the  title  of  unborn  son,  and  she  advised  her  to  persuade 

Tiraneij  acted  as  their  servants,  and  even  had  Zeus  to  appear  before  her  in  his  real  form.  She 

to  steal  and  to  beg  for  them,  and  were  crueUy  perished  m  consequence,  and  Zeus,  anxious  to 

treated   There  stm  exist  in  Gennan  2  autobiog-  preserve  the  stillborn  child,  inclosed  him  for  8 

raphies  of  such  Bacchantes,  Burkard  Idngs  months  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  brought  him  to 

and  Thomas  Hater.    The  reformation  stopped  maturity.    He  then  gave  him  to  Ino,  the  sister 

this  cnatom ;  but  some  traces  of  it  were  con-  of  Semele,  and  her  husband  Athamaa,  to  bring 

tinned  in  Grermany  and  England  down  to  the  up,  and  wnen  Hera  had  rendered  them  crazy, 

19th  century.  to  the  nymphs  in   Thrace.     Thus   he  was 

BAOOHIGLIOKE,  a  river  of  northern  Italy,  reared  in  Nysa,  and,  when  mrown,  taught  the 

about  90  miles  in  length,  which  rises  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  preparation  of 

eastward  of  Trent,  and  flowing  past  Yicenza  and  its  intoxicating  juice,  and  undertook  with  the 

Fadoa,  empties  into  the  lagoon  of  Venice  be-  nymphs  an  expedition  to  the  Orient  to  spread 

low  Este.    Large  boats  ascend  it  to  Yicenza.  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.    He  went  as  fkr 

BACCHINIjBbnibobtto,  a  Benedictine  monk  as  Egypt  and  India,  where  he  planted  the 

and  an  eminent  scholar,  bom  Aug.  81, 1651,  at  eastern  frontier  columns  of  the  world    He 

San  Doimino,  in  Parma,  died  S&pt.  1, 1721.    In  made  prpfselytes,  not  by  forcible  means  and 

1669.  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  preacher,  weapons,  his  followers  being  armed  only  with 

and  daring  tiie  next  7  years  his  eloquence  in-  long  stidks,  called  thvrsL  hollow  inside,  and 

stmcted  me  fidthful  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  adorned  with  colored  ribbons,  and  ivy,  and 

In  1686,  with  the  assistance  of  Gaudenzio  Bo-  vines;  but  those  opposing  him  he  either  made 

berti,  a  learned  Oarmelite  monk,  he  publlahed,  crazy  or  frightened  them  into  submission  by  met- 

at  Parma,  the  first  number  of  the  Gwmale  del  amorphosing  himself  into  a  wild  beast    One  of 

LUterati,    But  calumnies  and  misrepresenta-  his  opponents,  Pentheus  in  Thebesi,  was  pun- 

tiona  against  him  had  such  influence  with  the  ished  by  his  mother  and  her  sisters,  who  became 

duke  ^at,  in  1691,  he  deprived  him  of  the  ftuious  and  tore  him  in  pieces ;  the  sailors  of  a 

oflice  of  state  theolonan,  and  ordered  hun  to*  vessel,  chartered  by  him  for  an  expedition  to 

leave  Parma  within  8  days.   In  less  than  a  year,  Naxos^  who  fettered  him  and  desired  to  abduct 

FranciB  XL  of  Modena  had  appointed  him  his  him  to  Italy,  he  punished  by  causing  ivy  and 

historiographer,  and  at  Modena  he  resumed  the  vines  to  surround  the  vessel  and  stop  its  course, 

publication  of  the  Oiomale  dei  Litterati.    1r  when  he  metamorphosed  himself  mto  a  lion, 

1706,  he  nndertook  a  journey  to  Borne  in  order  and  frightened  them  so  that  they  jumped  into 
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the  86%  and  were  transformed  into  dolphins.  Snch,  at  least,  was  the  service  celebrated  in 
In  aooordanoe  with  this  character  of  Bacchus,  BoBotia,  on  the  Cithnron,  and  on  the  Parnaasosi 
the  Greeks  represented   him  as  a  beardless  by  Delphian  and  Attic  women,  who  had  the  bj- 
Tonth,  of  placid  manner,  and  almost  woman-  name  of  Msnades,  or  raging  women.    The  pro- 
IjT  expression  and  dress.    His  long  woolly  hair  cession  was  concluded  hj  tearing  to  pieces  a 
is  tied  behind  into  a  knot^  some  carls  pro-  bull,  as  a  symbol  of  Bacchus — ^perhaps  as  a 
trading  over  the  shoulders,  vine  and  ivy  twigs  hint  at  the  self-destroying  frenzy  of  passion, 
and  a  frontlet  crowning  his  head.    For  the  Other  Bacchic  festivities  were  celebrated  pub- 
most  part  he  is  represented  entirely  naked,  lidy,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  guidance  of 
sometimes,  however,  in  a  wide  palla  or  cloak,  the  state  authorities,  at  the  periods  of  the  vin- 
covering  one  or  the  other  portion  of  the  body,  tage,  and  when,  after  the  first  fermentation^  the 
sometimes  with  shoes,  seldom  with  cothurnus;  new  wine  was  drunk.    These  were  different  in 
often  tigers,  lions,  or  panthers  aooompany  him ;  every  Greek  state ;  in  Athens  there  were  4 
sometimesne  is  represented  as  a  bull  this  ani-  such :  1,  the  country  Dionysia  at  the  vintage, 
mal  being  consecrated  to  him. — Bui  even  in  when  one  of  the  amusements  was  that  boys 
Greece,  there  is  such  a  variety  of  traditions  hopped  on  one  foot  upon  sacks  filled  with 
concerning  Bacchus,  of  rites  in  his  service,  water  and  besmeared  with  oil^  and,  of  coursCi 
and  of  representations  in  imagery,  poesy,  and  often  tumbled  down ;  and  theatrical  represen- 
monxmients,  that  it  becomes  evident  that  either  tations  were  given ;  2,  the  Lensa,  or  feast  of 
his  rites  were  not  native  there,  but  imported,  wine  pressing,  consisthur  in  a  vast  collation,  for 
as  some  say  by  Melampus,  from  Egypt,  or  as  whichthesti^  furnished  the  meat,  was  a  comical 
others,  fh>m  various  other  countries,  or  that  procession,  with  Jovial  provocations,  and  theat- 
the  original  tradition  and  service  were  in  later  rical  performances — ^this  was  the  city  Dionyoa; 
ages  blended  with  various  imported  traditions  8,  the  Anthesteria,  condsted  of  drinking  festivi- 
and  services.    There  was  a  Nysa,  ftom  which  ties  in  the  spring,  when  after  a  great  public  re- 
ins name,  Dionvsus,  is  derived,  not  only  in  past  the  citizens,  adorned  with  ivy  and  flowers, 
Thrace  and  in  Arabia,  where,  according  to  an-  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  drink 
other  version,  Bacchus  was  reared,  but  in  India,  most,  followed  by  a  secret  sacrifice,  at  which 
where  Alexander  the  Great,  as  Arrian  with  the  wife  of  the  archon  basileus  (president  of 
some  critical  doubts  relates,  found  a  Nysssan  the  executive  body),  was  symbolically  married 
tribe  worshipping  Bacchus,  and  ivy  growing  to  Bacchus,  with  a  sacrifice  on  the  third  day  to 
wild,  though  uiere  is  no  wild  ivy  in  most  por-  the  gods  of  the  lower  regions  and  the  dead ;  4^ 
tions  of  southern  Asia.    There  is  also  a  I^ysa  the  great   Dionysia,  destined  principally  for 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  almost  wherever  a  god  of  theatrical  performances  at  the  expense  of  the 
wine  was  worshipped.   But  as.  after  the  Greeks  state.    The  Bacchus  whom  the  Orient  wor- 
became  acquainted  with  the  Orient  and  its  re-  shipped  was  quite  another  divinity.    He  is  al- 
ligious  tramtions,  they  were  inclined  to  identify  ways   represented  in  long  oriental  garments, 
their  national  gods  with  those  of  the  Orient,  witii  a  splendid  doak,  sometimes  a  crown,  or 
tiiereby  disfiguring  their  own  ancient  tradi-  horns  and  ivy,  his  feet  dressed  in  cothums ; 
tions  and  ritc«,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  with  sometimes  as  a  warrior,  witii  a  short  tunic, 
any  certainty  of  correctness  the  most  ancient  and  a  shield  of  panther  sltin,  with  a  kingly 
and  original  Greek  service.    StiU,  probably,  it  bearing,  tall  and  cugnified.    As  such  he  is  of- 
was  more  chaste  and  moderate  than  the  later  ten  identified  with  Sesostris,  the  Egyptian  oon- 
Bacchanalia — at  least,  we  nowhere  find  in  the  queror  of  old,  who  is  related  to  have  subject- 
high-toned,  moral  writing  of  the  philosophers  ed  all  southern  Asia,  or  with  the  god  of  the 
and  poets  of  the  best  period,  such  strictures  on  sun,  on  whose  rays  tiie  excellence  of  the  grape 
the  immoral  results  of  this  cultus  as  in  the  age  and  wine  so  much  depends.    It  is  probable 
of  Greek  and  Roman  decadence.    The  feasts  in  tiiat  this  oriental  service  of  Bacchus  was  more 
honor  of  Bacchus  in  the  earlier  ages  seem  to  have  licentious  than  the  original  Greek,  and  blended 
had  no  other  tendency  than  to  relax  for  a  few  with  sexual  or^es ;  at  least  in  ti^e  Semitic 
days  every  year  the  restraint  of  law,  to  satisfy  a  countries.    In  Rome,  Bacdius  had  the  byname 
certain  want  in  human  nature  of  an  occasional  of  liber,  and  after  the  5th  century  B.  0.  was 
carnival,  within  the  limitsof  taste  and  decency,  worshipped  publidy  in  the  same  temple  with 
and  to  give  the  more  oppressed  portion  of  the  Ceres,  the  17th  of  March  being  their  great  fes- 
population,  the  sLives  and  the  women,  once  a  tivaL    But  afterward  the  ori^^inal  simple  and 

J  ear,  an  opportunity  of  unbounded  freedom,  quiet  cdebration  degenerated  into  the  most  nn- 

a  midwinter  the  Triateric  festival  of  Bacchus  natural  licentiousness,  and  the  festival  became 

was   celebrated;    women   marched  at  night  kno\m  by  the  name  of  Bacchanalia, 
out    into    the    mountains,   and   there    they       BAOOHYLIDES.  a  Greek  Ivric  poet^  who 

drank,  danced,  and  ran  up  and  down,  dad  in  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.  C 

doe-skins,  or  naked  and  adorned  with  ivy  and  He  was  a  native  of  the  Oeian  lulls,  and  a  rela- 

vines,  and  swinging  the  thyrsus,  yelling  out  tive  and  fellow-citizen  of  Simonides.    He  spent 

hnprovised  songs  which  commenced  and  ended  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Hiero 

with  the  words  Evoe,  Bacche,  or  lakche.    Male  of  Syracuse.    He  and  Pindar  are  said  to  have 

spectators  were  not  allowed,  and  in  several  cases  been  envious  of  each  other's  fiune,  and  rivals 

men  were  killed  and  mutilated  for  their  curiosity,  fbr  their  patron's  favor.    The  time  of  his  death 
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is  unoertfds*    The  lyrics  of  Baochylides  were  the  Brasohl  palace  a  mazriage  of  Bt  Oatha- 

many  in  number,  and  of  idmost  eyery  yariety.  rine.    In  the  mnseom  of  Naples  is  a  superb 

The  fragments  were  collected  and  published  by  picture  of  the  Assumption.    Munich  is  in  pos- 

Neua  at  Berlin,  in  1822.    They  are  also  to  be  session  of  a  holy  fftnuly  and  a  madonna  of  his. 

fbund  in  Bergk^s  Pogtiea  Lyrici  Cfraei.  Vienna  boasts  of  his  ^^  Presentation  to  the 

BAOOIA^HjU,  Mabokluki,  a  modem  Ital-  Temple,"  Berlin  of  a   sublime   Aa^nmption, 

ian  painter,  bom  at  Rome,  Feb.  16, 1781,  died  at  and  St.  Petersburg  of  a  St.  John  and  a  St  An- 

Warsaw,  Jan.  6, 1818,  was  employed,  in  1758,  by  drew.    Some  of  his   most  celebrated  works 

Eing  Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  as  designer  of  the  were  transferred  by  Napoleon  to  the  Louvre, 

celebrated  Dresden  gallery  of  enjgravings.  After  but  afterward  restored  to  Florence.   In  the  pri- 

remaining  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  where  he  Tate  ch^el  of  the  feithersof  St.  Mark,  are  many 

increased  his  reputation  by  his  portraits  of  the  of  his  pointings,  and  among  them  a  St.  Vincen- 

imperial  family,  and  by  his  ^^  Apollo  and  the  zio,  which  is  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Titian. 

Muses  on  Mount  Parnassus,"  he  was,  in  1765,  His  best  and  rarest  p^ormances  are  in  thepos- 

appointed  director  of  the  fine  arts  in  Poland,  session  of  the  ducal  fiEonily,  indudiug  his  last 

ana  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days  at  War-  and  one  of  his  best  works,  a  large  picture  in 

saw,  principaUy  engaged  in  paintings  connected  chiaroscuro,  represenlang  the  patron  saintsof  the 

with  Polish  history  and  public  men.  city,  surrounding  the  Vir£^    His  designs  came 

B AOOIO  DELLA  PORTA,  called,  also,  II  into  possession  of  Sir  Benjamin  West^  and  after- 
Featb,  and  Fba  Babiolommbo,  and  Frjl  Bab-  ward  into  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  at  whose 
TOLOiocBO  DA  San  Mijtoo,  a  celebrated  Floren-  death  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  London 
tine  painter,  bom,  in  1469,  at  the  Tillage  of  print-dealers,  who  scattered  them  oyer  the 
Savignano,  near  Prato,  within  a  short  distance  world.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  method 
off1brence,diedOct.8,1517.  He  studied  under  of  casting  draperies,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
Ck)6imo  Bosselli,  and  subsequently  devoted  him-  wooden  figure,  with  movable  joints.  The  dis- 
self  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  tribution  of  lu^ht  and  shadow  constitute  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  which  he  is  in-  great  study  and  the  great  power  of  his  pictures, 
debted  for  his  admirable  knowledge  of  chiaro-  BAOH,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  musical 
scuro.  His  first  works  were  of  small  size,  such  family  in  Germany.  In  no  department  of  sci- 
as  his  2  cabinet  pictures  in  the  Florentine  gal-  ence,  art,  or  literature,  has  any  single  family 
]<^,  representing  the  "Nativity*'  and  the  "  Oir-  ever  achieved  such  distinction,  either  from  the 
oumcision.'*  In  his  fresco  of  the  ^'  Last  Judg-  number  of  its  members  who  have  devoted 
ment,"  in  the  diapel  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  he  themselves  to  the  same  pursuit,  or  the  talents, 
adopted  a  grander  style.  At  this  time  a  great  genius,  and  learning  whidi  they  have  manifest- 
change  came  upon  the  artistes  mind.  He  happen-  ed  in  it,  as  that  of  Bach  in  music.  Fifby  indi- 
ed  to  be  employed  in  the  convent  of  St  Marco,  viduals,  at  least,  of  this  name,  whose  lives  spread 
when  Savonarola  was  arrested  and  conducted  to  over  a  period  of  2^  centuries,  would  deservedly 
thestake.  He  wasan  admirer  and  friend  of  Savon-  occupy  an  extended  space  in  an  ezduuvely 
arola,  and  his  execution  preyed  so  much  upon  musical  cyolopasdia.  A  notice  of  the  family, 
his  mind  that^  in  1500,  he  entered  the  convent  however,  with  sketches  of  several  of  its  more 
of  San  Marco,  with  the  intention  of  renouncing  distinguished  members,  is  all  that  our  limits 
the  world  ana  his  art  But  his  love  of  art  was  permit  As  many  of  them  have  borne  the  same 
too  strong,  and,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends,  he  Ohrlstian  names,  we  are  compelled,  in  order  to 
resumed  his  labors  in  1504,  and  was  particularly  convey  any  dear  idea  of  them,  to  abandon  on 
happy  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  Baphael  alphabetical  for  a  chronol^cal,  or  rather,  ge- 
eame  to  Florence,  with  whom  he  became  well  nealogioal,  arrangement — Vxir,  the  founder  of 
acquainted— Baccio  instructing  Baphael  in  the  German  fitmily  of  the  name,  was  originally 
coloring  and  the  folding  of  draperies,  while  a  baker  by  trade,  a  Protestant  in  religion,  at 
Raphael,  in  return,  taught  him  the  rules  of  per-  Presburg^  in  Hungary,  whence,  about  A.  D. 
spective.  Subsequentiy,  he  went*  to  Rome,  to  1600,  he  was  driven  by  persecution,  with  his 
study  the  works  of  Midiel  Angelo  and  Raphael  family,  and  sought  a  refhge  in  one  of  the  small 
In  tiie  convent  where  he  passed  4  years,  are  cities  of  Thuringia.  He  had  received  a  musical 
some  of  his  most  finished  frescoes.  In  the  education,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  upon 
Louvre  are  two  of  his  pictures,  ^  The  Angelic  the  guitar. — Rasb  (Johannes),  the  eldest  son 
Salutation"  and ''The  Marriage  of  St  Cath»ine  of  Yeit  Bach,  and  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
<tf  Sienna."  One  of  his  finest  productions,  ''A  those  of  whom  mention  will  be  made^  was 
Virgin  upon  a  Throne,"  is  in  the  public  gallery  a  manufacturer  of  tapestry  and  dty  musi- 
of  Florence;  also,  two  prophets,  Job  and  Isiuah.  dan  at  Wechmar.  He  died  in  1626,  leaving 
In  the  Pitti  palace  is  his  celebrated  single  figure  8  sons:  Johann,  bom  1604,  died  1678,  who 
of  St  Mark,  which  is  described  by  Winckehmmn  was  appointed  organist  and  <urector  of  the  city 
as  a  Grecian  statue  transformed  into  a  pic-  music  at  Erfurt,  which  offices  he  retained  from 
ture.  In  the  Quirinal  of  Rome  are  2  of  1685  until  his  death;  Chbistopb,  bom  1618, 
his  pictures^  St  Peter  and  St  PauL  The  died  1661;  and  Hsinbich,  bora  in  1615,  at 
latter  was  most  admired  by  Raphael,  who  Wechmar.  He  was  instmcted  in  music  by  his 
oonapleted  it  In  the  Doria  and  Oorrini  palaces  fctther  until,  needing  a  teacher  of  greater  knowl- 
in  Borne  are  2  holy  families  of  his,  and  in  edge,  he  was  sent  to  his  brother  Johann  at  £r- 
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fiirti  wliore,  in  a  fev  yean,  be  became  a  very  oompoeer  for  tbe  cbordi,  baffMSofaofd,  and  ««* 
aooompliififtted  ommlst  and  musician  in  the  fiuh-  gan.  One  of  bis  vocal  workSy  perfbnned  in 
ion  of  tiiat  epo£.  He  was  employed  in  these  Berlin  recently,  surprised  every  anditor  by  its 
oapadties  snccessiveiy  by  the  CL^  authorities  of  beanty  and  modem  coloring.  His  daughter  l)e- 
Scnweinf art  and  Erfort,  until  he  was  called,  in  came  the  first  wife  of  Jdiann  Sebastian  Badu 
1641,  to  Amstadt  aa  organist,  a  place  which  he  — ^The  fimiily  tree  gives  17  Badhs  of  the  nezt| 
fiUed  with  great  honor  ror  the  longperiod  of  61  the  5th  generation,  of  whim  the  most  distin- 
years,  to  his  death  in  16M. — ^Ihe  Bachs  of  the  goished  were  the  following  :---JoHAinrBxBirisD, 
next,  the  4th,  generation  were  0  in  number. —  eldest  son  of  J.  .figidins,  b<mi  Nov.  28, 1676, 
JoHAjnr  JSaiDTDB,  the  2d  and  meet  noted  of  the  died  Jane  1,  1740,  was  organist  of  the  Mer- 
8  sons  of  Johann,  bom  1645,  died  1717,  npon  chants' chnroh  of  his  native  dty,  Eisenach,  dTa 
tiie  death  of  his  fikther  sncceeded  him  as  ommist  ohoroh  in  Ma^ebai^,  and,  in  1708,  saooeasor 
and  director  of  the  dtj  mosic  at  Erfhrt— Gboro  of  Johann  Ohnstoph,  as  court  and  <Atj  or^^anist 
Obbibtofh,  eldest  son  of  Ohristoph,  bom  1642,  at  the  former  place.  He  distingaiabed  hmuelf 
died  1607,  was  cantor  and  composer  at  Schwein-  especially  in  his  choral  preludes,  and  for  hia 
Ibrt— JoHAHV  AiCBBoenrB^  bom  1645,  died  overtures  in  Telemann's  style.— JohabhSsbas- 
1605,  brother  (^theprecedmg,  a  sound  tlieorist,  tllr,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  musician 
and  of  repute  in  practical  music,  the  ikther  of  the  that  has  lived,  was  the  8d  and  voungest  son  of 
great  Johann  Seoastian,  was  a  court  and  city  mu-  J.  Ambrosias,  bom  at  Eisenach,  Mardi  21, 1685, 
sidan  at  £Ssenaoh.---JoHAinr  Ohbotopr,  eldest  1  month  after  the  birth  of  Handel,  at  Halle, 
of  the  8  sons  of  Hdnridi,  bom  1648,  died  1708,  died  at  Leipsio,  July  28, 1750.  At  a  very  eariy 
stands  in  musical  history  as  one  of  the  very  first  age  he  lost  his  mother,  and  had  hardly  com- 
dT  German  organists,  contrapuntistB.  and  com-  ]^eted  his  10th  year  wnen  his  fiither  died  also, 
posers  of  his  era.  He  studied  music  with  his  The  little  orphan  was  then  placed  under  the 
mtiier  so  successfblly  as  at  the  age  of  22  to  be  care  of  his  brother  J.  Ohristoph,  at  Ohrdmfl^ 
called  to  Eisenach  into  the  service  of  the  court  with  whom  he  continued  his  musical  studies 
and  dtfj  as  organist.  At  the  time  in  which  he  and  began  the  practice  of  i^eyed  iustrumentB — 
lived  but  littie  music  comparatively  appeared  the  harpsichord  and  organ.  The  lessons  of  his 
from  tiie  press,  and  tiie  works  of  one  who  lived  brother  soon  ceased  to  interest  him,  and  he 
the  retired  life  of  an  organist  in  a  smaD  Saxon  beg^ped  the  use  of  a  manuscript  in  Ohristoph^ 
dty  could  scarcely  become  known  out  of  his  possession,  containing  compodtions  for  the  harp- 
own  immediate  sphere.  His  compodtions,  of  dcliord  by  Frohberger,  Kerl,  and  Pachdbd, 
whidi  he  left  a  vast  number  in  manuscript,  the  most  noted  oxiganists  of  that  day,  but  this 
composed  for  thediurdi  and  court  where  ne  was  refosed  him.  The  door  of  the  case  in  which 
officiated,  prove,  says  Gerber,  **that  he  was  thebook  was  kept  was  of  lattice-work,  through 
truly  a  great  man,  as  rich  in  invention  as  he  whidi  littie  Bach's  hand  would  pass,  and,  as  it 
was  strong  in  the  power  of  mudcal  expresdon  was  not  bound,  he  was  able  to  roll  it  up  and 
of  emotion.*'  A  centory  after  his  death,  at  the  draw  it  out.  On  bright  moonlight  nights  he 
time  when  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Glnck  had  be-  would  take  it  to  his  room  and  copy  fixnn  it,  and 
come  models  in  compodtion,  sdections  from  his  thus,  in  the  course  of  6  months,  he  had  it  in  his 
works  were  performed  in  Hamburg,  with  great  own  hand.  It  was  hardly  finished,  however, 
success,  exdting  no  small  degree  of  astonishment  when  his  brother  aocidentdly  discovered  it  ana 
by  thcdr  freshness,  beauty,  and  freedom  flrom  took  it  away.  The  act  seems  hardi,  but  doubt- 
ihe  trammels  of  the  dry  contrapuntal  school,  less  the  teacher  knew  best  how  to  direct  the 
8o  fiur  as  the  mudcal  taste  of  his  age  allowed,  studies  of  so  young  a  pnpiL  The  boy's  trapHage 
his  works  in  general  are  found  to  be  melodious  in  Ohrdruff  was  short,  bdng  ended  by  the  early 
and  truly  vo<»i],  at  the  same  time  bdng  remark-  death  of  Ohristoph.  In  Eorope— in  En^^and  as 
ably  full  in  harmony  and  very  grand  m  eflTect.  well  as  upon  the  continent— -in  our  day  as  in  the 
One  of  his  compodtions,  dated  1684,  is  a  motet  diays  of  Bach — there  is  a  resource  for  such  boys 
in  firee  style,  in  which,  among  the  (at  that  time)  in  the  choirs  of  cathedrals,  ecclesiastical  schools, 
novelties  of  ccmstraction  and  harmony  is  found  and  richly  endowed  ohurones.  English,  Italian, 
the  extreme  sharp  Hth.  On  the  back  of  the  and  German  mudcd  history  gives  us  the  name 
sheet  upon  which  it  is  written  is  another  piece  of  many  a  cdebrated  composer  who  in  youtii 
of  sacred  music  in  22  parts,  obUgato^  the  harmon-  was  a  chorister.  Badi  found  a  place  as  treble 
ic  relations  of  which  to  we  motet  are  perfect,  singer  in  such  a  dioir  at  LQneburg,  not  many 
The  list  of  lus  works  contains  also  a  motet  for  miles  from  Hamburg,  remaining  there  until  hia 
8t  Michad's  day  in  22  red  parts,  a  piece  of  voice  changed,  with  the  advantages  of  excellent 
wedding  mode  in  12  parts,  ano&er  motet  for  8  school  and  the  best  mudcd  instruction,  and  in 
voices,  instrumented  for  2  choirs  and  ordies-  the  receipt  of  a  small  stipend,  yet  suffidentfor 
tras,  a  solo  for  an  dto  voice  with  aocompani-  his  boyish  neoesdties.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
ment  for  violin,  8  viol  di  gambas,  and  bass,  &o.  organ  and  his  ced  for  music  in  other  forms  and 
.^OHAKN  MiosAJEL,  brother  of  the  preceding,  styles,  at  this  period,  are  suffldentiy  attested  by 
2d  son  of  Hdnrich,  was  bom  at  Amstadt  about  his  foot-jonrneys  to  Hamburg  to  hear  Reink% 
1660,  and  making  mudc  his  profesdon,  became  the  great  organist,  and  to  Zefie  to  listen  to  the 
organist  and  dty  scribe  in  one  of  the  Thuringian  French  band  in  the  service  of  the  prince.  With 
towns.    He  was  an  industrious  and  effective  the  change  in  his  voice  came  the  kwa  of  hia 
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eiee  and  the  neoessiiy  of  entoring  tmon  a  aew  ohesfcrs,  imtil  l^TSS,  wiken  the  dAij  antliorities  of 
IcL  Like  Handel,  he  had  studied  the  violin —  Leipsio  elected  him  to  the  position  of  mnsioaL 
with  saccessy  as  his  remarkable  eompositions  director  and  cantor  of  the  Thomas  schooL  Dar- 
for  that  instrmnent  prove — and  it  was  now  his  ing  the  6  years  at  KOthen  he  had  not  neglected 
resomrce.  At  tbd  age  of  18,  therefore,  he  jour-  his  favorite  instrmnent  Obtaining  leave  of  ab« 
neyed  to  Weimar,  and  entered  the  service  of  sence,  he  again  visited  Hambmrg  to  see  the  aged 
the  court  there  as  violinist  His  leisure  hours  Reinke,  who  had  now  nearly  completed  nis 
were  still  devoted  to  the  organ,  to  counterpoint,  century.  While  there,  he  gave  a  performance 
and  composition,  and  in  less  than  2  years,  upon  Uie  organ  of  the  Uatiiarine  church  in  pres- 
though  hardlv  20  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to.  ence  of  the  city  magistrates  and  the  princi- 
Amstadt  to  fill  the  place  of  organist,  probably  pal  citizens,  extemporizing  for  more  than 
in  the  church  where  his  fiEtther's  unde  Heinricli  2  hours  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  aged  Beinke, 
had  so  long  officiated.  The  8  years  spent  in  Am-  who  had  listened  with  ddighted  attention,  ex« 
stadt  were  years  ofmost  devoted  study,  and  dur-  claimed  at  the  dose,  '*!  thought  this  art  had 
ing  that  time  he  developed  those  powers  which  completely  died  out;  but  I  see  it  still  lives  in 
afUrwiurd  placed  him  above  all  rivalry.  Beside  you."  At  the  age  of  88  then,  Bach,  rich  in  all 
the  labor  which  he  devoted  to  the  working  out  that  study  of  theory,  hearing  the  best  models 
of  his  own  conceptions,  he  let  nothing  escape  of  his  age  and  country,  practice  as  member  and 
him  which  appeared  from  tibe  pens  of  Bmhns,  leader  of  orchestras,  and  constant  exercise  in 
Beinke,  and  Buxtehude.  He  was  so  charmed  with  oompodtion  for  church  and  concert-room,  could 
the  works  of  the  last  named  that  he  went  to  Lfl-  give  him,  entered  upon  the  calm,  quiet  life  of 
beck  to  hear  him  play,  and  prolonged  his  viMt  succeeding  years,  and  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
to  a  stay  of  8  months,  merely  to  Bsten  to  him  ing  and  to  the  working  out  of  his  lofty  concep* 
in  the  church,  for  his  acquaintance  he  did  not  tions  of  the  musical  art  Twenty*seven  years 
make.  In  1707  he  accepted  a  call  toMuhlhan*  he  thus  Hved  and  labored  surrounded  by  his 
sen,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  Weimar  pupils  and  his  laige  feaojlj  of  sons^  composing 
in  tiie  capacity  of  court  organist  Encouraged  music  sacred  and  secular  m  all  the  forms  then 
by  the  continued  applause  of  the  court  he  known,  except  the  opera  and  dramatic  oratorio^ 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  his  principal  and  leaving  as  the  uruits  of  those  years  a  mass 
compositions  for  the  organ  date  during  the  7  of  compositions,  which  for  number,  variety, 
Tears  of  his  service  there.  In  1714  he  gave  up  and  excellence,  form  perhaps  the  most  astonish* 
his  position  as  organist  and  accepted  the  place  ing  monument  of  musical  genius  and  learning, 
of  concert-master  to  the  duke,  with  tiie  addition-  Mozart  and  Handel  alone  can  at  ail  come  in, 
al  duty  of  composing  and  conducting  the  vocal  competition  with  him  in  this  regard.  Of  the 
music  of  the  ducal  cbapeL  Here,  doubtiess,  be-  few  works  from  his  pen,  which  appeared  in  his 
gan  the  enormous  list  of  wor^  m  every  form  lifetime,  most  are  said  to  have  been  engraved 
of  sacred  music,  which,  mostly  in  manuscript,  upon  c<^per  by  himself  with  the  assistance  of 
are  preserved  in  the  musical  libraries  of  Berlin,  his  son  Fnedemann,  and  this  labor,  added  to  hla 
Leipsio,  and  otiier  dties.  Here,  too,  he  had  others  so  numerous,  finally  cost  him  his  nght 
eoiistant  practice  in  writing  orchestral  works  A  few  vears  later,  at  the  age  of  65,  an  attack 
and  instrumental  diamber  music,  and  fitted  of  apoplexy  carried  him  to  the  tomb.  He  was 
himself  for  a  larger  stage  of  action.  In  1717  twice  married,  and  of  the  fhiits  of  those  mar* 
Marchand,  then  at  the  head  of  French  organists,  riages  he  left  10  sons,  all  of  them  fine  musi- 
appeared  in  Dresden,  and  charmed  Aug^tus  so  cians;  several  of  them  among  the  very  first  of 
greatiy  by  his  skill  as  to  receive  an  offer  of  a  that  great  period  in  the  history  ofthe  art  of  which 
very  large  salary  to  enter  his  service.  Yolu-  Mozart,  He^ydn,  and  Gluok^  were  the  chief  oma* 
mier,  also  a  Frenchman,  the  concert-master  of  menta.  This  great  musician  had  no  cause  to 
the  king — ^whether  jealous  for  the  honor  of  his  complain  of  a  want  of  due  appreciation,  either 
own  nation  or  that  in  whidi  he  had  cast  his  lot  as  oro^ist  or  composer.  Very  soon  after  his 
cannot  now  be  determined — invited  Bach  to  the  establishment  in  Lei^ic,  the  duke  of  Weissen- 
capital  to  a  trial  of  skill  with  Marohand.  The  fels  conferred  the  titie  of  Kapellmeister,  with 
Boxon  accepted  the  invitation,  and  through  the  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  without  requiring 
kindness  of  Yolumier  had  an  opportunity  of  lus  personal  attendance  at  court,  and,  in  1786. 
hearing  his  rival.  With  the  knowledge  and  Augustus  of  Saxony  created  him  **Boyai 
consent  of  Augustus,  Bach  sent  lus  challenge  to  Pol^h  and  8axon  electoral  court  composer." 
the.  French  artist,  which  was  accepted.  At  the  In  1747  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  an  invita- 
time  fixed.  Bach  appeared  at  the  house  of  the  tion  from  Frederic  H.,  kinjg  of  Prussia,  to  visit 
minister  where  the  contest  was  to  take  place.  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  Kotice  was  given  to  the 
The  king  and  company  waited  long,  but  ^uurch-  king  of  his  arrival  in  the  latter  city,  just  as  a 
and  came  not  At  length  came  news  that  he  private  concert  in  the  palace  was  to  bedn. 
had  left  the  city  early  that  day  by  extra  post  ^'  Gentiemen,''  said  Frederic,  '^old  Bach  haa 
The  greatness  of  the  German  organist,  however,  oomel^'  The  old  orguiist  was  instandy  sent 
more  than  made  good  the  loss.  Bach  returned  for,  and  without  afforaing  him  time  to  change 
to  Weimar,  but  soon  after  accepted  the  office  of  his  dress,  he  was  brought  to  the  palace.  The 
Kapellmeister  to  the  court  at  KOthen,  where  he  king  had  several  of  Bilbermann^s  pianofortes 
remained)  composing  fi>r  and  dlreotiDg  the  or-  in  various  apartments— one  may  still  be  seen 
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to  liMBO  in  ■nocMnoB  0mIi  wm  noit  Mfiiing  poiBte  In  Badi^ 

tekm  and  ctDed  npoa  to  try  thdr  powara.  the  marrcfloos  invention  tiiey  eiidbit.  and  tbeir 

At  length  the  king  gare  him  a  theme  for  a  extnotdinarf   grandevr,  power,  and  acicnoe. 

Ibgoe,  whidi  vas  so  eolned  oat  as  to  afford  Mocarty  vhoi,  near  the  dooe  of  life,  he  came  to 

h£i  the  hi^beet  gratification,  and  he  imme-  Leipoc,  after  haTing  eThanrted  aD  the  aooroeB 

diatelj  afterward  nemanded  anertemporaneona  of  nmaeal  leannng  of  Rome,  IGkn,  Vienna, 

fogoe  in  6  parti.    Bach  thoo^t  a  moment,  and  Paria,  heard  the  Thomaa  adioQl  hoys  sing 

and  adecting  the  theme,  worked  it  vp  to  the  a  motet  of  Bach.    His  attention  was  ea^bt; 

Mimiiflhmfiit  not  onlj  of  the  king  but  of  the  "Ah,'*heeyrlaimed,  **  here  is  that  <rom  w&h 

aereral  distingiiiflhed  mnsicians  pTOient.    Tpon  one  majstiU  lean  aoraeddngP    Baches  works 

his  retom  to  Leqwic  he  wrote  oat  the  fognei  ooeopj  aome  audi  ground  in  art  as  do  the 

added  to  it  another  in  8  parts,  and  a  rMereor,  wotks  of  oar  noble  cjd  Ea^idi  prose  writers  in 

abo,  in  8,  both  open  the  same  theme,  together  literatare;  ther  require  stndjr  to  be  oompte" 

with  other  specimens  of  his  powers,  and  pnb-  headed  and  fen  in  their  greatnesL    Here  and 

lidbed  them   with  the  title   of  '^A  Mnsical  there  the  forma  of  expression  haTB  become 

OflMng.''    The  onlj  works  bj  Bach,  pablisbed  antiquated;  at  first  mneh  seems  obsoore,  wbath. 

daring  his  Hfe,  are  exercises  for  the  harpsi-  aftenrarj stands oatpmminent  for  beanty ;  bet 

chmd,  in  8  parts,  which  appeared  at  iotenrals;  atndj  is  rewarded  ImaDy  bj  leading  him  who 

an  air  with  30  yariations;  o  choral  prdades  in  perMveres to  t f  oasima  of  or^;inal  thwi^t  there 

8  parts  for  the  omn ;  variations  in  canon  npon  and  there  onlj  to  be  foand. — Of  tbe  €th  gene- 

the  choral  Vom  Btmmel  h4>eh^  and  the  '^Mosical  ration  of  the  Bach  finnilT,  aome  80  in  number, 

Offoring."    The  rest  of  his  works  left  in  manu-  the  more  distinguished  were  the  following: 

script  have  come  oat  one  bj  one,  or  still  re-  JoHAinrEBmr,  bom  atSsenach,  Jane  28, 17^ 

main  anprinted.    The  6th  Tolume,  in  folio,  of  died  1781,  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  school. 


his  complete  works,  has  Just  appeared  at  Leip-  a  muTersitj  at  Leipsio;  made  jariqrndence 
sic,  edited  b j  the  Bach  societj.  Our  limits  his  profession,  and  settled  as  an  adTocate  in  his 
forbid  any  attempt  to  giro  a  catalogae  of  these  natiTe  dtj.  But  he  was  a  Bach,  and  mneie 
worin — they  amoont  to  many  hundreds  in  early  drew  him  from  the  law.  At  the  age  of 
number.  Among  them  are  found  6  complete  28  he  was  made  assistant-oiganist  to  hja  fedtei^ 
sets  of  Tocsl  pieces  for  the  churdi  for  all  the  and  finsDy  imointed  kapellmeiscer  by  the  dake 
Bnndays  and  festiTals  of  the  year;  a  great  col-  at  Weimar,  life  at  court  prored  disagreeable 
lection  of  oratorios^  masses,  magnificats,  sanctus^  to  him,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  he  re- 
pieces  for  birth,  wedding,  and  nmeral  occasionS|  turned  to  ISsenaeh  and  to  his  former  positioa. 
and  not  a  few  comic  compositions ;  6  **  pas-  He  was  an  industrious  and  soocessful  oonu 
sions,*'  so  called,  compositions  to  which  the  for  the  church,  and  while  at  Weimar  pi^ 
aooounts  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  a  great  number  of  imshestral  worka.  Few 
as  ^ven  by  the  evangeusts,  ftnush  the  text;  of  his  compositioas  were  printed. — ^Whbilm 
more  than  a  hundred  sacred  cantatas  are  pre-  FsiXDXMAinr,  eldest  Bon  of  Johann  Sebastiao, 
senred  in  thelibrary  of  the  Thomas  school  alone,  bom  at  Weimar  in  1710,  died  July  1, 1784^  at 
"  The  Well-tempered  ClaTier,^  a  collection  of  Berlin.  Of  aD  the  Bachs  bom  once  SebM^ 
48  preludes  ana  48  fogues,  is  known  to  every  this  man  seemed  by  nature  the  best  fitted  to 
earnest  student  d  the  piauoforte,  as  remaika-  succeed  to  the  hijdi  position  which  lus  fether 
ble  in  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  enabliog  held  in  the  art  His  genius  was  of  the  hkfaest 
the  performer  to  conquer  the  diffiOTlties  of  that  order,  and  the  progress  which  he  maM  in 
instrument.  His  works  for  organ,  harpsichord,  childhood  under  his  fiber's  instractions,  guTe 
orchestra,  and  every  solo  instrument  in  use  a  rise  to  the  bri^test  hopes  for  the  Aitore.  In 
century  since^  are  as  numerous  and  effective  as  his  early  and  extraordinary  mastery  both  <rf  the 
his  vocal  compositions,  and  beflpn  a^n  to  form  practice  and  theory  of  music,  he  seems  to  have 
a  part  of  the  profframmes  in  uie  principal  con-  more  nearly  rivaDed  Mozart,  than  any  other. 
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certs  of  central  Europe.    As  a  virtuoso  upcm  His   comporitions  were  remarkable  for  their 

keyed  instruments.  Bach  seems  to  have  antici-  power  and  depth,  and  by  his  command  of  the 

pated  the  wonderful  eflfects  produced  in  our  harpsichord  and  organ  in  reproducing  instantly 

own  days  by  Thalberg,  and  even  liszt    In  his  any  musical  idea  which  occurred  to  him,  be 

own  age  he  was  in  tills  regard — as  has  been  aroused  the  wonder  of  aD  who  heard  him.    He 

aaid  of  Shakespeare  as  a  poet— «o  iSv  above  all  stadied  the  violin  with  the  odebrated  Grann, 

others  as  to  have  no  second.    The  fingering  afterward  concert-master  to  F^rederic   IL  of 

invented  by  Bach  was  the  basis  of  hS  son  Phissia,  with  equal  success.   Hepassed  through 

Emanuel's  woric  upon  the  pianoforte,  which  regular  courses  of  instraction  at  the  Thomas 

opened  a  new  era  n>r  the  instrument,  and  led,  school,   and  then   entered  the   nniveraty  at 

through  Mozart  and  dementi,  the  way  to  the  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himsdf  to  jarispru- 

extraordinary  perfection  exhibited  by  the  vir-  dence  and  mathematics    To  the  latter  scienoe 

tuosoe  of  our  own  time.  To  it  he  was  compelled  he  roedally  inclined,  and  retained  his  fcodneas 

by  his  own  works,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  *'*'  he  for  it  tiiroug^ut  life.    Music,  however,  was 

had  often  been  compelled  to  study  Ions  at  not  neglected  and  in  his  28d  year  he  was  called 

night  how  to  play  the  oompodtions  whi4£  he  to  Dresden  as  oiganist  in  the  Sophia  Church, 

had  written  dnriiig  the  day.'*    Perhape  the  He  remained  there  until  1747,  whoi  he  re- 
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moved  to  Halle  as  mnMc-direotor  and  organist,  henoefortlL  The  works  of  Friedemann  Bach 
where  he  remained  about  20  years,  and  hence  are  few  in  number,  bnt  tiiese  few  are  saoh  as 
is  often  named  in  musical  works  ^the  Halle  to  cause  every  musician  to  deplore  the  sad 
Bach/*  At  the  age  of  67  he  gave  up  his  place,  waste  of  genius  and  talent  which  his  life  ex- 
and  departed  to  Leipsic,  with  nothing  certain  hibits. — Oabl  Pmupp  Emanvbl,  born  at  Wei- 
in  view — ^but  poverty.  During  the  remaining  mar,  March  14, 1714,  was  the  8d  son  of  Johann 
17  years  of  his  life,  without  a  fixed  position,  he  Sebastian.  In  his  childhood  he  was  thoroughly 
was  a  sort  of  vagabond,  teaching  and  practising  grounded  in  music,  practical  and  theoretical, 
music  in  Brunswick,  GOttingen,  and  Berlin,  afterward  following  lus  brother  Friedemann  to 
dving  in  a  miserable  condition  at  the  age  of  74.  the  Thomas  school  and  university  in  Leipsic. 
lliis  man  was  recognized  by  all  his  contempo-  like  him,  too,  he  studied  jurisprudence  there, 
raries  as  the  greate^  musical  genius  then  living  and  Dursued  the  science  fmther  in  Frankfort  on 
--during  the  period  between  Handel  and  the  the  Oder.  In  this  dty  he  founded  and  directed 
ffreat  Bach,  and  that  in  which  Mozart  reached  a  musical  society,  which  often  sang  composi- 
his  development — the  greatest  organist,  the  tions  from  his  pen.  At  the  age  of  24,  he  re- 
deepest  contrapuntist,  the  most  learned  musi-  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  privately  until 
cIblel  of  Germany.  Unfortunately  he  was  also  1740,  when  he  was  appointed  chamber  musi- 
a  man  of  execrable  temper,  rude  in  his  man*  dan  and  accompanist  to  Frederic  H.  in  that 
ners,  almoat  brutal ;  possessed  of  a  professional  monarch's  flute  solos.  In  1767,  he  accepted  a 
pride,  which  rendered  him  intolerable  to  other  call  to  Hamburg  as  music  director,  where  he 
artists ;  absent-minded  in  the  highest  degree  died  of  consumption,  Sept.  14, 1788.  He  was 
— and  what  was  worse  than  all,  a  drunkard,  one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  his  time, 
During  his  long  residence  in  Halle,  he  was  a  and  his  works  were  popular  to  such  a  degree, 
constant  source  of  trouble  at  the  church,  of  that  the  list  of  those  published  during  his  life, 
which  he  was  organist.  He  often  forgot  to  at-  surpasses  in  exteht  that  of  any  Grerman  corn- 
tend  divine  worship.  When  on  his  way  thither,  poser,  until  the  appearance  of  Joseph  Haydn, 
he  would  sometimes  forget  his  errand  and  won-  He  was  equally  great  in  all  departments  of  com- 
der  why  the  beUs  were  ringing;  sometimes  he  position,  except  the  lyric  drama,  in  which  he 
would  enter  the  church  at  one  door,  forget  him-  had  no  call  to  exert  his  powers.  The  choruses 
self  and  pass  out  at  the  other.  He  often  gave  of  his  oratorio  **  Israel  in  the  wilderness,"  and 
the  organ-blower  the  keys  of  the  instrument  of  some  of  his  more  extended  worbi  for  the 
that  in  case  of  his  forgeuhlness,  some  one  else  church,  place  him  nearer  Handel,  perhaps,  in 
mignt  take  his  place.  On  one  occasion,  in  his  their  power,  beauty,  and  ravishing  vocol  effects, 
anxiety  to  do  ms  duty,  he  went  very  early  to  than  any  other  composer.  Asa  writer  of  songs, 
the  oharch,  and  while  awaiting  the  congrega-  odes,  and  psalms,  he  surpassed  all  lus  contem- 
tion,  placed  himself  in  the  women^s  seat,  where  poraries,  and  some  of  his  collections  reached 
he  was  soon  lost  as  usual  in  a  reverie,  the  organ  their  4tn  and  6th  editions  soon  after  their 
key  in  his  pocket.  The  congregation  had  assem-  publication.  As  a  symphonist  and  writer  of 
bled,  and  it  was  time  for  the  voluntary ;  people  chamber  music,  he  held  the  first  rank,  both  for 
became  impatient,  looked  up  at  the  organ  lofL  their  beauty  and  the  extraordinary  invention 
and  shook  their  heads.  Bach  did  the  same,  and  they  exhibited.  Like  the  works  of  Mozart  and 
finally  exclaimed  to  some  person  near  him,  Beethoven^  at  a  later  period,  his  were  censured 
^  Well,  I  wonder  who  is  to  play  the  organ  to-  as  being  full  of  strange  modulations,  crudities, 
day  I"  Sometimes  he  would  forget  himself,  and  difficulties ;  but  they  made  their  way  in 
while  at  the  instrument,  and  play  on  until  the  spite  of  the  critics,  and  became  the  foundation 
patience  of  priest  and  people  was  alike  exhaust-  upon  which  Haydn  erected  his  temple.  While 
ed.  In  consequence  of  a  severe  reproof  upon  restrained  within  due  limits  by  the  example  and 
such  an  occasion,  tiie  now  old  man  gathered  up  instructions  of  his  father,  he  never&eless  made 
his  worldly  possessions  and  went  off  to  Leipdc.  muric  the  medium  of  expreenon  for  the  varying 
On  one  of  his  journeys,  at  a  later  date,  which  emotions  of  his  naturally  poetic  spirit,  and 
he  made  on  foot,  wim  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  thoughts  sublime,  pathetic,  and  humorous,  are 
be  met  a  company  of  musical  Prague  students,  often  combined  in  a  manner  then  utterly  new 
and  with  them  visited  a  chateau  in  the  neigh-  and  surprifflng. .  Haydn  was  a  most  d&igent 
borhood  of  Brunswick.  The  servants  told  them  student  of  his  works,  and  declared  in  his  old 
they  must^  do  their  best  as  there  was  ftgreat  age,  when  he  stood  in  the  musical  world  with 
musician  in  the  house  upon  a  visit  when  no  rival  but  Mozart,  "For  what  I  know,  I 
Bach's  turn  came,  he  extemporized  upon  a  have  to  thank  Oarl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach.'* 
grand  pianoforte  n>r  a  long  time  in  his  best  Clementi  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  father 
manner.  As  he  ended,  a  voice  rang  through  of  modem  pianoforte  playing.  That  great  man, 
the  hall,  "  That  is  my  brother  Friedemann^  or  however,  acknowledged  in  Bach  his  master.  He 
the  devu !''  The  speaker  was  Emanuel  Bach,  became  what  he  was  through  his  study  of 
The  brothers  then  tnrew  themselves  into  each  Emanuel's  works,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  pub- 
other's  arms,  and  Friedemann  shed  tears  of  loy,  lioation  of  many  of  them.  The  works  of  Bach 
that  Emanuel  had  recognized  him  from  his  play-  for  this  instrument,  trios^  sonatinas,  with  ao- 
ing.  His  bad  temper,  however,  soon  caused  a  companiment,  concertos  witii  orchestra,  and 
mptore  between  them,  and  they  were  strangers  sonatas,  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  of  whidh 


he  Mid,  '^In  mj  opinkm,  the  grand  olject  of  able  to  fbDj  make  x^  the  loiBQB  his  handi 
tnimc  is  to  toacfa  the  heart,  aad  this  end  can  tained  throo^^  disuse.  In  1768,  he  was  inyited 
nerer  he  attained  hj  the  pianist  hj  mere  noise,  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  London  stage,  and 
dramming,  and  arpeggios,  at  all  eyenta  not  bj  prodaoed  Orione,  whidi  had  a  most  sneoessfol 
me.^  His  great  won^  the  foondation  of  aD  ihb  ran  of  three  months.  Tfaia  was  followed  by  a 
▼aloable  ones  which  anoe  ha^e  i^peared,  npon  series  of  works,  some  entirely  of  his  composi- 
the  pianoforte,  was  the  Venueh  iXer  die  wkn  tion,  others  partially  so.  Many  of  his  airs  are 
Art  da$  Klaner  eufpidem  (Essay  on  the  Art  of  admirable,  and  at  the  time  were  ezoeedin^y 
pkying  the  Harpsichord),  of  which  the  first  popolar,  bang  always  natcval,  elegant,  and  in 
part  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1759,  and  reach-  the  then  best  Italian  style.  He  was  partioalaiiy 
ed  its  third  and  improTed  editi(m  before  his  noted  for  the  richness^  yari^,  and  beanty  of 
death,  and  the  second  part,  treating  of  aocom-  his  accompaniments,  which  diowed  the  iima> 
paniment  and  the  free  fantasia,  in  1765L  The  ence  of  Ms  father  and  elder  brottuare  anon  him, 
oasis  of  this  work,  as  may  naturally  be  snppos-  and  the  piofoandnesB  of  his  theoretical  stndieflb 
ed,  was  found  in  the  instructions  and  ezami>le  His  pianoforte  music,  however,  was  in  a  li^bt 
of  his  father.  It  interprets  and  renders  ayiul-  and  pleasing  style,  very  different  fnm.  that  of 
able  the  sdenoe  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The  i«o-  any  other  of  his  name.  Emanuel  onoe  reproTed 
found  philosophy  of  the  great  thinker  of  one  him  for  it,  in  a  letter  to  which,  in  his  reply^  he 
fljge  becomes  m  another  the  common  sense  of  answered,  '*I  am  obliged  to  use  baby  tau,  that 
the  public,  and  the  thinker  is  forgotten  soon  by  children  may  understand  me.*'  te  one  ocea- 
the  scholar.  It  is  so  in  art.  The  musician  of  non.  a  fHend  chid  him  for  the  oooise  he  pur- 
our  own  day  very  rarely  knows  how  mneh  he  soed,  and  spoke  of  his  brother  Enuinud  as  one 
is  indebted  to  the  ^'  Hamburg  Bach." — Johavh  who  was  doing  honor  to  his  father.  "  As,"  said 
Ohbzstoph  Frbduoh,  known  as  the  *^  Btlcke-  Christian,  ^nnr  brother  lives  to  oompoee,  loom- 
buiv  Bach,"  10th  son  of  Johann  Sebastian,  bom  pose  to  liye."  Schubert  aays  of  his  works : 
at  Leipsic  in  1782,  studied  Juri^xudenoe  like  ^  His  church  muao  has  great  depth,  but  there 
his  brothers  above  named,  and  like  them  also^  is  a  obtain  worldly  air  to  it,  and  one  finda 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  music  He  recetv*  therein  a  sort  of  taint  of  corruption.  All  the 
ed  the  i^)pointment  of  Kapellmeister  at  an  early  operas  written  by  him  fat  Italy,  Germany,  and 
age,  from  the  duke  of  lippe  Sdhanmbnrg,  and  England,  show  a  mastor^irit  in  the  reahn  of 
passed  his  life  in  his  service  at  Bftckeburg,  musio.  This  Bach  had  it  in  his  power  to  be 
dyin^  Jan.  86, 1795,  of  a  lung  fover.  His  com<  whatever  he  would,  and  he  may  weU  be  oom- 
podtions  were  very  numerous,  espedally  for  pared  to  the  Proteus  of  &ble.  Now  he  iqioats 
the  cburch,  no  festival  being  allowed  to  pass  water,  now  he  breathes  forth  flame.  In  the 
without  a  new  work  from  hu  pen.  Although  midst  of  the  trivialities  of  foshionable  style^  the 
neither  as  a  pianist  nor  as  a  composer  reaching  giant  spirit  of  lus  father  may  be  discovered.'' 
the  rank  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  he  was  Bumey  has  devoted  much  space  to  his  histocy, 
worthy  of  his  name,  and  beude  his  salary  re-  and  to  him  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  fur- 
ceived  valuable  presents  and  testimonialB  from  ther  information.  His  wif&  OndUa  Giassi, 
the  princely  fomily  in  whose  service  he  passed  was  long  prima  donna  in  the  London  apear%, 
his  fife.  His  pubushed  works  conusted  princi-  BACH,  Albzaxdeb.  an  Austrian  statesman, 
pally  of  songs  and  chamber  music,  of  whidi  ox  bom  Jan.  4, 1818,  in  Loosdor^  Lower  Austria, 
violin  quartettes  originally  ^ipeared  in  London,  entered  at  the  age  of  15  the  office  of  his  &ther, 
— JoHxmr  Chbisiiak,  known  as  the  Milan  or  then  a  lawver  at  Vienna.  Having  travelled 
the  London  Bach,  the  11th  son  of  Johann  Se-  extensively  m  Europe  and  the  £ast,  he  suooeed- 
bastian,  was  bom  in  Leipsio  in  1736,  died  in  ed  to  his  father's  practice,  and  acquired  local 
Jan.  1782.  He  enjoyed  his  father's  uuAractiona  distinction  as  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies  and  a 
ontil  his  16th  year,  when  upon  his  dea^  he  politi<»l  reformer.  In  1848,  he  ^ipeared  in  the 
left  Leipsic  for  Beriin,  to  prosecute  his  musical  impcaial  diet  as  the  advocate  of  the  centraliia- 
studies  with  his  brother  Emanuel.  He  bade  tion  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  while  he  <^ 
fsir  to  rival  his  elder  brothers  in  that  style  of  posed  the  connection  of  the  Gemuin  provinces 
music  which  seems  to  have  been  in  some  de-  of  the  empire  with  the  German  confederaticHU 
gree  peculiar  to  the  fomily,  and  had  already  When  the  Dobblhoff  ministry  resigned,  after 
produced  several  smaller  compositions  success-  the  eveuto  of  May  15,  1848,  Bach  came  into 
ndly,  when  he  was  induced,  at  the  age  of  19,  office  as  minister  of  justice,  and  was  chosen  by 
b^  some  oi  the  Italian  vocalisto  of  Berlin,  to  one  of  the  districts  of  Vienna  as  a  member  <^ 
vifflt  Italy.  During  a  short  stoy  in  IGlan,  he  the  constituent  assembly.  In  that  body  he  <^ 
attracted  so  much  attention  by  his  profound  posed  the  democrats  with  great  energy;  and 
abilities,  as  to  be  elected  one  of  the  orffaniste  in  especially  insisted  on  indemnity  to  the  land- 
the  cathedral  He,  however,  devoted  himself  holders  in  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry 
almost  ezdnrively  to  oompoaition  for  the  voice,  from  feudal  burdens.  When  the  insurrection 
and  in  1759,  upon  his  appearance  in  London,  of  Oct.  6, 1848,  occurred,  Bach  escaped  to  Sals- 
had  lost  much  of  his  previous  skill  as  a  virtuoso  burg,  and  afterward  went  to  Olmfttz,  where  he 
iqK>n  keyed  instruments.  His  style  was  so  became  a  member  of  the  new  ministry.  In  the 
much  admired,  however,  that  he  endeavored  to  dissolution  of  the  diet  at  EIremsir,  the  Honga- 
recover  his  former  great  atill,  but  was  never  rian  war,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of 
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the  empire,  he  participated  in  all  the  action  ^th  the  highest  honors^  became  lieutenant  of 

of  the  government     When  Oonnt  Stadion  was  topographical  engineers,  in  1825.    During  the 

oompelled  to.  withdraw,  Bach  became  minister  whole  term  of  four  years  at  West  Point,  he 

of  tne  interior,  July  28,  1849,  which  office  he  never  received  a  single  mark  of  demerit    In 

still  holds.  1827  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics 

BAOHAN,  or,  according  to  Dutch  orthog-  in  the  univerntj  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 

raphy,  Batjak,  is  the  largest  of  the  5  original  remained  until  he  was  appointed  president  of 

Moluccas,  the  parent  country  of  the  clove ;  area  Girard  college,  and  went  to  Earope  to  inspect 

800  sq.  UL,  and  pop.  in  1841, 1,100,  or  less  than  the  seats  of  learning  there.    Boon  after  his  re« 

1^  to  a  square  mile.    Its  eastern  extremity  is  in  turn  to  PhiladelphiiL  Girard  college  not  having 

lat  0^  48  S.,  long.  127^  54'  R    It  is  altogether  of  then  been  opened,  he  resigned  the  presidency 

volcanic  formation.  Since  the  extirpation  of  the  of  that  institution,  and  was  appointed  the  first 

clove  tree  in  the  Moluccas  by  the  Dutch,  in  order  principal  of  the  high  school  m  Philadelphia. 

to  confine  the  culture  within  the  Banda  group,  This  situation  he  left  in  1848,  on  being  ap< 

this  island  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence,  pointed  to  his  present  office,  as  superintendent 

It  had  once  a  considerable  population,  supposed  of  the  IT.  8.  coast  survey — a  work  so  well  be- 

to  have  been  not  less  than  20,000,  when  its  king  gun  by  Mr.  Hassler,  but  which  has  never  been 

entertained  the  followers  of  Magellan,  and  sent  generously  supported  by  congress.    Under  the 

S resents  of  birds  of  paradise  to  the  king  of  energetic  femd  wise  direction  of  Prof  Bache,  it 

pain.    Quite  recently  fossil  coal  of  excellent  has  been  fruitful  not  only  in  practical  benefit 

qaaUty  has  been  found  in  the  island,  in  conidd-  to  navigators,  but  in  valuable  contributions  to 

erable  quantities,  which  will  be  likely  to  give  it  geodetic  and  physical  science.    These  contribu- 

a  greater  importance  than  it  ever  possessed  in  its  nons  may  be  fbimd  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 

piumy  days  of  spice  culture  and  export    Fuller  survey,  and  in  a  more  detailed  form  in  the  pro- 

narticulars  will  more  properly  come  under  the  ceedings  of  the  American  association  for  the 

hesd  of  MoLuooA.  advancement  of  science. 

SAOHARAOH,  a  fortified  town  of  Rhenish  BAOHE,  Bbkjaicik  Fbanxliht,  an  American 

Prussia,  on  the  Rhine.   Wines  of  superior  qual-  Journalist,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  died  in 

ity  are  produced  in  its  vidnity.    At  this  place  1799.    He  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin  to  Paris, 

Blncher  crossed  the  Rhine  on  Jan«  1,  1814.  and  completed  his  education  as  a  printer  in  the 

Poj^.  1,901.  celebrated  publishing  house  of  the  brothers 

AACHAUMONT,  Thasqois  le  Ooionbijx  dx,  Didot    Returning  in  1785,  he  studied  for  a 

aFrench  wit  and  literary  man,  bom  at  Paris  in  time  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and,  in 

1624,  died  in  1702.   He  was  a  judge  in  the  par-  1790,  began  the  publication  of  the  '*  General 

liament  when  the  disturbances  of  Za  Fronde  Advertiser,'^  afterward  called  the  '^  Aurora.^ 

oommenced.    He  sided,  of  course,  with  the  op-  This  was  the  ablest  and  most  infiuential  oppo* 

ponents  of  Mazarin,  and  is  said  to  have,  by  a  sition  Journal  during  the  first  two  admimstrA- 

joke,  sn|Kested  the  name  given  to  his  own  tions. 

party,    fie  playfully  remarked  that  their  ma-  BAOHE,  Riobard,  a  merchant  of  Philadel- 

ncanvres  were  much  like  those  of  boys»  who  phia,  born  in  England  in  1787,  died  in  Berks 

Qsedf  in  spite  of  the  police  prohibition,  to  sling  co.,  Pennsylvania.  July  29, 1811.    He  came  to 

stones  on  the  ramparts  of  Faris ;  and  the  com-  America  in  early  life,  and  married,  in  1767,  the 

parison  seemed  so  happy  that  all  the  anti-Maza-  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin.    At  the  begin- 

rinists  were  pleased  to  be  called  froTideurg  ning  of  the  revolution,  he  was  president  of  the 

(dingers).    Bachaumont,  moreover,  being  an  r^ublican  society  of  Philadelphia,  and  from 

ea^  writer  of  verse,  composed  many  epigrams  ITyO  to  1782,  was  postmaster-general  of  the 

and  satirical  songs  against  the  cardinid,  some  United  States. 

of  which  were  very  popular.    On  the  restora-  BAOHE,  Sabah,  the  only  daughter  of  Ben- 

tion  of  tranquillity  he  sold  out  his  office,  and  Jamin  Franklin,  and  the  wife  of  Richard  Bache, 

benoeforth  spent  his  life  conviviaUy  with  Oha-  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  Sept  1744,  died 

pelle,  a  great  friend  of  Molidre.  With  tiiis  most  in  1808.     She  was  one  of  the  heroines  of 

agreeable  companion  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  American  revolution,  and  is  worthy  to  be 

Provence ;  an  account  of  which  thev  wrote  in  remembered  for  her  intelligence,  her  virtues, 

Sroee  mixed  with  rhymes.  This  Voltaire  once  and  her  services.  In  the  year  1780,  when  many 
eclared  to  be  a  model  of  witthough  now  it  is  soldiers  of  the  American  army  were  going  bare- 
simply  a  literary  curiosity.  When  mwing  old,  foot  and  hdf-clad,  an  effort  was  made  oy  the 
Bacnaumont  married  a  niece  of  Madame  de  American  women  to  furnish  clothing  to  them. 
Lambert,  the  moralist,  saying,  as  an  excuse  to  The  marchioness  de  Lafayette  contributed  100 
his  astonished  friends,  ^^  An  honest  man  ought  goineas,  the  countess  de  Luzerne  $6,000,  and 
to  live  without  the  churches  threshold,  and  die  Kobert  Morris  and  other  wealthy  patriots  con- 
within  the  vestiy."  tributed  considerable  amounts.  The  money  was 
BAOHE,  Alkxajidbb  Dallas,  an  American  expended  for  materials,  which,  by  the  continued 
philosopher,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  19, 1806,  labors  of  many  women,  were  soon  made  into  the 
being  a  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Beniamin  Frank-  needed  garments.  In  this  work  Mrs.  Bache  was 
lin.  He  was  educated  at  the  U.  S.  military  prominentiyengaged,assistingby  her  judgment 
aoademy  at  West  Point,  and  having  graduated  aU  its  plans  and  proceedings,  and  active  also  in 
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the  use  of  the  needle.  More  than  2,900  women  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  omithol- 
were  liius  employed  by  her  at  one  time,  in  sew-  ogy,  and  was  the  principal  anthor  of  the  work 
ing  for  the  army.  Hie  marqnis  de  Ohastellnz,  on  the  auadmpeds  of  K  America,  iUnatrated 
tiien  visiting  in  Philadelphia,  was  charmed  with  by  Andn  Don  and  his  sods.  He  has  also  disciuned 
the  E^pearance  of  Mrs.  Bache,  and  recommend-  the  bearings  of  modem  science  npon  revealed 
ed  her  to  the  ladies  of  Europe  as  a  model  of  religion,  and  his  communications  upon  this  sob- 
domestic  virtaes  and  feminine  patriotism.  On  Ject  to  the  '^Medical  Joomal"  of  Sooth  Oaro- 
many  occasions  she  displayed  her  active  benev-  Jina  have  extended  his  reputation  both  for  leam- 
olence  and  her  love  of  country,  by  performing  ing  and  for  piety.  He  has  also  written  an  able 
hospital  duties,  tending  the  sick  soldiers,  dress-  controversial  work  in  defence  of  the  morals  and 
ing  the  wounds  of  the  wounded,  and  adminis-  character  of  Martin  Luther.  He  is  a  careful 
tering  medicines  and  cordials.  though  fluent  writer,  an  earnest  pastor,  and  is 

BACHELOR,  the  usual  term  for  an  unmar-  esteemed  among  the  first  naturalists  of  the 

ried  man.    Li  antiquity  it  was  coasidered  un-  country. 

patriotic  in  a  citizen  to  remain  a  bachelor  all  BAOHMANN,  AjmEsurrz  Nikolas  Fbanz, 
his  days.  By  the  Spartan  laws,  those  citizens  baron  von,  a  Swiss  general,  bom  in  Glarus,  in 
who  remained  bachelors  after  middle  age  were  1740,  died  in  his  native  village,  1881.  He  en* 
excluded  from  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  tered  the  French  service  at  9  years  of  age, 
At  certain  feasts  they  were  exposed  to  pubUo  fought  as  captain  in  the  7  years'  war,  and  be- 
derision,  and  led  round  the  market-place.  Al-  came  commander  of  a  regiment  in  17^.  After 
though,  generally  speaking,  age  was  deeply  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XYI.,  he  fled  into 
respected  at  Sparta,  yet  this  feeling  was  not  Switzerland,  and  took  service  under  the  long 
manifested  toward  old  bachelors.  ^^  Why  should  of  Sardinia,  as  m%jor-generaL  When  Piedmont 
I  make  way  for  you  f  ^^  said  a  Spartan  youth  to  and  Savoy  were  conquered  bv  the  French,  he 
a  gray-headed  Spartan  bachelor, "  who  wiU  never  fled  to  England,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of 
have  a  son  to  do  me  the  same  honor  when  I  am  the  British  foreign  legion ;  he  returned  to  Swit- 
old  f  ^'  The  Roman  law  pursued  the  same  policy  zerland  again,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Briti^ 
toward  bachelors.  They  had  to  pay  extra  and  pension,  and  fought  against  the  French  in  the 
special  taxes,  and  under  Augustus,  the  Lex  Julia  battles  of  Zurich,  FeldUrch,  andZug.  After  the 
de  maritandii  Ordintbus  was  enacted,  by  which  French  success  in  Switzerland,  he  lived  for  a 
bachelors  were  made  incapable  of  acquiring  time  in  Swabia.  In  1814  he  became  general 
legacies  and  devises  of  real  estate  by  will,  ex-  of  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
oept  from  their  near  relations.  In  the  canon  after  the  return  of  If apoleon  from  Elba,  general- 
law  bachelors  are  enjoined  to  marry,  or  else  to  in-chief  of  the  Swiss  army — ^but  after  the  peace 
profess  chastity  in  earnest  by  becoming  monks,  of  1815  he  retired  from  that  profession  in  which 
In  modem  times  this  policy  has  been  aban-  he  had  served  for  more  than  60  years,  to  his  pater- 
doned.  nal  estates,  where  he  died.— Kabl  Fbisdsicb, 

BACHELU,  Gubsrt  Dbsib£  Joseph,  baron,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  bom  at  Alton* 

French  general,  bom  in  Dole  (Jura),  Feb.  9, 1777,  Durg^  1785,  oied  at  Jena,  Sept.  20, 1855.    ffis 

died  in  Faris  in  June,  1849.    He  took  an  active  writings  are  numerous,  but  he  \b  most  famooa 

part  in  the  Bhenish  and  Egyptian  campaigns  for  his  Anti-Syelf  issued  in  1886. 

under  Moreau  and  Eleber.  He  accompanied  Le-  BAOHOFEIi,  a  market-town  of  Bohemia^ 

clerc  on  his  expedition  to  St  Domingo.    In  the  on  the  Iser.    It  was  plundered  by  the  Swedes 

battle  of  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  11th  regi-  in  the  80  years^  war. 

ment.  He  gained  a  brilliant  victory  with  a  BAOHTELEN,  a  small  hamlet  of  Bemeu 
handfulof  men  near  Castel-nuovo,  May  80, 1807,  Switzerland,  remarkable  for  its  reform  sdiool 
over  2  Russian  battalions  and  5,000  Montene-  for  vicious  children  and  those  convicted  of  pet^ 
ffrins.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigar  misdemeanors.  This  school  was  established  in 
oier-general,  ana  afterward  fought  at  Wagram.  May,  1840,  and  is  modelled  after  the  celebrated 
in  Russia,  under  Macdonald,  and  at  the  siege  of  JSavJie  EdtUy  at  Hamburg.  The  children  are 
Dantzio.  lu  1814,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  admitted  singly  and  at  intervals  considerably  re- 
was  recognized  by  Louis  XYHI.  as  one  of  the  mote ;  they  are  put  on  probation  for  2  or  8 
lieutenant-generals,  of  the  French  army.  But  months,  and  then  placed  m  one  of  tbefiunilies» 
in  1815,  he  again  took  service  under  Napoleon,  of  which  there  are  8  or  4,  each  consisting  of  12 
and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  for  children,  under  the  special  direction  of  a  tiior- 
some  time  placed  under  arrest,  and  doomed  to  oughly  trained  teacher;  those  educated  under 
exile,  until  1817,  when  he  was  recalled.  In  Yehrli  being  preferred.  Children  are  admitted 
1837  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the  chamber,  by  ftom  6  to  15  years  of  age,  and  they  must  stay 
the  electoral  committee  of  his  native  town,  at  least  4  years.  Four  teachers,  including  the 
Dole.  In  the  legislature  he  acted  with  the  director,  a  farmer,  a  stableman,  and  a  house- 
opposition,  keeper,  are  the  hired  employes.    Farming  and 

BAGHMAN,  John,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri-  garaening,  with  some  of  the  simpler  mechanic 

can  naturalist  and  theologian,  pastor  of  the  arts,  constitute  the  employment  of  the  children. 

German  Lutheran  church  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  The  instraction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  primary 

born  in  Dutchess  co.,  K  T.,  Feb.  4, 1790.    He  schools  of  the  canton.    The  intimate,  thorough, 

was  an  associate  of  Audubon,  whom  he  assisted  and  constant  relations  of  each  duld  with  the 
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director  and  teaohen.  exert  an  inflaenoe  so  paaaed  his  examination  in  1817,wa8remoTed  sno- 
salutaiy  upon  the  children  as  to  make  their  ref-  ceesiyely  to  the  Bulwark,  Sir  Oharles  Bowlej, 
ormation    a  comparatiyely  easy  work.     The  and   the   Trent,   Uentenant-oommander  John 
gradaatee  have  uniformly  done  welL    The  ex-  Franklin,  and  accompanied  Capt  David  Buchan 
pense  of  each  pupil  is  about  (49  60.  on  an  exp^tion  to  the  neighoorhood  of  Spits- 
BACINET,  or  Basnst  (Ft,  hasdnet)^  ori^^-  bergen.    In  1819  he  was  one  of  the  2  midahip- 
nally,  theskuU-cap  of  a  low  circular  shape,  called  men  appointed  to  attend  Sir  John  Franklin  on 
idso  eeroeUliere,  from  the  protection  whidi  it  af-  his  overland  expedition  from  the  western  shore 
forded  to  the  brain,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  of  Hudson's  bay  to  the  northern  coast  of  Amer- 
complete  knightly  helmet  of  the  improved  form,  ica,  near  the  Coppermine  river.    Inthisdiffi- 
nsed  in  the  14th  century.    It  consists  of  a  plain  cult  and  adventurous  journey,  Mr.  Back  dis- 
basin-like  cap,  as  its  name  indicates,  covering  played  a  perseverance   and  an  energy  which 
the  head  from  the  brows  to  the  nape  of  the  won  for  him  the  highest  encomiums.     The 
neck.    To  this  were  attached :  1,  the  camail,  party  reached  Fort  Enterprise  in  July.  1820, 
or  mail  hood,  covering  the  neck  downward  and  determined  to  winter  there,  wmle  Mr. 
from  the  lower  rim  behind — ^afterward  replaced  Back  returned  to  Fort  Ohipewran  (a  distance  of 
by  jointed  plates  of  steel,  connected  wiUi  the  500  miles),  to  obtain  fresh  supplies.  He  acquitted 
gorget  and  protecting  the  whole  neck   and  himself  of  this  duty  after  undergoing  the  most 
throat  to   the  shoulders ;   2,  the  avantaiUe,  terrible  hardships  from  cold  and  hunger,  and 
which,  when  raised,  left  the  eyesand  faoQ  down  rejoined  his  party  in  March,  1821.    About  this 
to  the  nostrils  uncovered,  and  the  beaver,  which,  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
when  lowered,  disclosed  the  mouth ;  these  2  ant    The  e3q>edition  returned  to  York  Factoiy 
pieces  when  dosed  meeting  each  other  and  in  1828,  and  2  years  after  Mr.  Back  joined 
forming  the  visor,  which  guarded  the  whole  Franklin's  second  expedition,  designed  to  co- 
countenance  of  the  wearer;  and  lastly,  the  bur-  operate  with  Beechey  and  Parry,  in  their  ef- 
gonet  or  crest,  to  which  was  often  attached  a  forts  to  discover  from  opposite  quarters  the 
pennache  of  plumage,  or  a  lady's  favor.    After-  north-west  passage.    Lieut.  jBack  penetrated  as 
ward,  the  basinet  was  often  worn  alone  with-  &r  as  lat  70^  24'  N.,  long.  149^  87'  W.,  and 
out  visor,  crest,  or  ornament,  except  the  mail-  on  Oapt.  Franklin's  setting  out  from  Great  Bear 
hood,  for  half  armor,  as  is  seen  on  the  mon-  lake,  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  he  was 
nment  of  the  Black  prince,  represented  in  the  left  in  charge  of  the  remaining  officers  and  men, 
illustrated  edition  of  Froissart ;  and,  yet  later,  at  Fort  Franklin,  with  all  the  stores,  journals  oi 
the  simple  skull-cap  with  a  peak  before  and  be-  the  voyage,  &c.    On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
hind  and  cheek-pieces,  leaving  the  whole  fiBk)e  ice^  he  started  for  York  Factory,  and  thence  set 
exposed,  as  worn  by  tne  archers  and  pikemen  sail  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1827. 
of  Eli2abeth's  time,  and  by  OromweU's  iron-  During  his  absence,  in  1826,  he  had  been  pro- 
sidesk  bore  this  name.  moted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  in  1888, 
BACK,  Abraham,  a  distinguished  physician  undismayed  by  the  remembrance  of  his  past 
and  naturalist,  bom  at  SOderhamn,  Sweden,  sufferings  in  the  Polar  seas,  he  took  charge  of 
in  October,  1718,  died  at  Stockholm,  March  16,  the  partv  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Koss, 
1796.    He  first  commenced  the  study  of  theol-  who  nadleft  England  in  1829.    Oapt  Back  pub- 
ogjj  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  lished  an  interesting  history  of  this  voyage, 
^  graduated  at  Upsal  in  1740,  and  immediately  during  which  his  hardships  and  perils  were  no 
went  to  France  and  Oermany,  in  which  coun-  less  appalling  than  on  the  previous  expeditions, 
tries  he  pursued  his  studies  until  1746.    He  Beceiving  intelligence  of  Boss's  safety,  he  return- 
took  a  ffieat  share  in  the  work  of  providing  ed  home  in  1886,  obtained  his  post  rank,  and 
Stockholm  with  hospitals,  and  his  life  and  labors  in  June,  1886,  we  find  him  in  command  of  the 
exercised  a  powerful  Innuence  upon  the  pro-  Terror,  about  starting  on  a  fresh  Arctic  voyage^ 
gress  of  medical  science  in  Sweden.    Linnsoua,  of  which  we  have  a  mil  account  in  his  "  Nar- 
ont  of  respect  for  his  botanical  abilities,  gave  rative  of  an  expedition  in  H.  M.  ship  Terror, 
his  name  to  the  species  Baokea.  undertaken  with  a  view  to  geographical  dis- 
BACK,  Sib  Geobgx,  F.  B.  S.,  an  Arctic  covery   on   the  Arctic    shores  in  188&-'7." 
navigator,  bom  at  Stockport,  in  Cheese,  Eng-  Though  ably  commanded  and  supplied  with  an 
land,  Nov.  6, 1796.    He  entered  the  royal  navy  excellent  outfit,  the  expedition  accomplished 
in  1808,  his  first  commission  being  as  midship-  nothing.    It  was  the  last  undertaken  by  Capt. 
man  on  board  the    Arethusa,  0^>t.  Bobert  Back,  who  has  since  been  permitted  to  retire 
Mends.    He  was  present  at  the  cloture  of  a  upon  half-pay.    In  token  of  appreciation  of  his 
French  privateer  off  Cherbourg  in  1809,  and  services  the  geographical  society  awarded  him 
daring  the  same  year  was  employed  in  tne  de-  a  gold  medal  in  1887 ;  2  years  afterward  he 
atmctioxi  of  the  batteries  of  Leyquitio,  and  the  was  knighted,  and  he  now  holds  a  lucrative 
seizare  of  several  vessels  in  the  river  Andero.  treasury  appointment    In  1846  he  was  mar- 
Hls  next  experience  of  naval  warfare  was  at  ried  to  Mrs.  Theodo^  Elizabeth  Hammond. 
Bagnio,  on  which  occasion  he  was  made  prison-  BACKUS  LAND,  the  region  in  British  N. 
er,  and  sent  to  France.    At  the  end  of  6  years  America,  around  the  Arctic  cirde,  between 
he  regained  his  liberty,  served  under  Sir  Thomas  lon^.  96^  and  108°  W.,  explored  by  Back  in  1888. 
Byam  Hartin,  on  board  the  Akbar,  at  Flushing,  BACKEBELL,  GillbSi  a  Dutch  painter,  lived 
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fat  tiiektterlnlf  of  tltelTtheentiny.    HiewM  sdf  nnooviered  by  noOiery  uid  the  cihiiiee  of 

a  oontemporaiT'  of  Bubenfli  whose  style  he  inA-  being  locked  vp  in  your  adTenftry^s  famer  Uble, 

ttted.    FOkingtoii  mys  the  woifa  of  Baekerell  while  he  is  bewing  off  his  men ;  bo  thal^  at  last^ 

are  equal  to  those  of  Yandyd^  and  Bnbens.  inakiiigan{ndretaat,yoabeflraffoneormore 

The  C«rlo  BoRomeo  of  the  cathedral  of  BnigoB  mea  before  the  ad^erauy  has  borne  off  all  of 

if  his  ektf-^Qswere,  his.   When  yon  do  this,  yon  lose  the  game,  and 

BAGEEBGHNGE,  a  district  of  Hindosfwi,  the  sdyensry  wins  a  hit;  when  he  has  all  his 

at  the  months  of  theGangesand  Branii^>ootra,  men  borne  off  befi»e  yon  have  been  able  to 

area  4;,564  sq.  m.    It  issnbject  to  great  innnda-  bear  one.  yon  lose  a  gammon ;  when  he  has 

lions,  one  of  which,  in  1822,  destroyed  the  lives  home  off  all  his  men,  and  yon  still  retain  <mi6 

of  10,000  persons^  and  a  large  amount  of  prop-  man  or  more  in  his  inner  table,  witlxint  yoor 

erty.     It  produces  8  crops  of  rice  annually,  haring  borne  at  all,  it  is  a  backKunmon.  A  hit 

L«rge  portions  of  the  country  are  covered  with  counts  1,  a  gammon  2,  and  a  backgammon  4L 

Jungle,  and  infested  with  ferodous  beasts.   The  In  commencing  to  play,  both  parties  "liirefw 

descendants  iA  some  Portuguese,  who  came  to  for  first  move,"  and  whoever  has  the  hi^^iest 

the  coast  in  16M,  sdll  exist  there  in  a  deplora-  throw  iriays  first    After  that,  the  first  play 

ble  state  of  degradation.    In  1801,  the  popula-  regular^  alternates,  except  when  a  gammon  or 

tion  was  926,723,  of  which  {  were  Hmdoos.  backgammon  is  won,  when  both  parties  throw 

The  waters  of  this  district  were  fonnerly  in-  anew  for  first  move.    The  leading  principle  of 

tested  by  the  Dacoita^  a  savage,  piratical  hM^CL  the  game  is  to  bring  your  own  men  home  («L  «. 

who,  however,  are  now  under  governmental  into  your  inner  table),  and  prevent  your  cf^xv 

restraint    The  chief  town  of  this  district,  also  nent  firom  performing  the  same  feat    Wbat  is 

named  Backergunge,  has  a  large  commerce  in  oaDed  ^'  a  run-away  game,'*  is  often  played  with- 

salt,  rice,  and  cotton  fabrics.  out  a  man  being  taken  up  on  either  ade,  bat 

BACKGAMMON,  a  ^am&  in  which  chance  this  is  conaderod  as  poor  play.  When  a  man 
and  calculation  are  curiously  minted.  It  is  is  taken  iq>  he  must  renuun  up  untO  he  can  be 
believed  to  be  of  English  ori^n,  though  it  has  entered  or  placed  on  some  blank  space,  or  a 
long  been  played  throughout  continental  Europei  space  only  occupied  by  a  sln^e  man,  on  the 
Flayed  wiUi  men  and  dice,  upon  a  peculiar  ta-  opponent's  inner  table.  If  this  solitary  man 
ble,  it  has  variously  been  called  backgammon  belong  to  the  adversary,  he  is  taken  up,  fiiv  **  the 
and  tables.  It  is  commonly  faiown  by  the  for^  blot  has  been  hit,"  and  he,  in  turn,  has  to  go 
mer  appellation,  but  C^uoer,  Shakespeare,  and  back  to  his  opponent's  inner  table.  M  Uie  sofi- 
Bac(Hi,  severally  mention  it  as  playing  at  tableoi  ta^  man  be  your  own,  your  entering  on  the 
Dice,  which  constitute  part  of  its  machinery,  Pj^^  ^^  occupies,  is  called  covering  the  man. 
are  of  extreme  antiquity,  for  it  is  recorded  thai  There  are  two  dascriptions  of  games  on  back- 
Mercury  once  had  a  cast  of  the  dice  with  the  gammon,  the  forward  and  the  back  game ;  and 
goddess  Jona  The  name  backgammon,  is  sup-  the  main  art  or  sdence  in  playing  is  to  know 
posed  by  Bishop  Eennett^  and  Joseph  Strntt  when  to  play  the  dashing,  forwiud  game,  and 
(^^  Sports  and  Pastimes"),  to  be  derived  from  when  to  permit  yourself  to  be  returned  back  to 
two  Anglo-Saxon  words,  ^  back,  and  gcmim^  the  adversary's  inner  table,  with  the  design  of 
a  game,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  game  where  eventually  so  much  embarrassing  him,  as  to 
the  players  are  liable  to  be  sent  back.  Dr.  make  him  lose  the  game.  It  is  an  erroneous 
Henry  traces  it  back  to  the  Welsh;  5a«A,  little,  opinion  that  *4uck  is  every  thing  in  backgam- 
and  eamm&n,  battle.  The  former  derivation  is  mon  I"  On  the  contrary,  a  careful  player  who 
certainly  the  best  for  it  precisely  expresses  the  understands  the  game,  and  will  not  throw  any 
main  principle  or  a  game  in  which  the  player  point  away  by  oversij^t  or  haste,  is  as  likdy 
is  exposed  to  the  chance  of  being  sent  back  to  to  conquer  by  his  science  or  skill,  as  his  less 
his  adversary's  table.  Backgammon  is  played  thoughtM  adversary  can  by  mere  good  luck 
by  two  persons,  each  with  a  small  circular  box,  in  throwing.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  few 
finom  which  two  dice  are  cast  Thirty  men,  and  ample :  1.  Touch  man  and  go— ^that  is.  i^ay 
half  black  and  the  other  half  white,  like  those  any  man  you  lay  your  finger  upon.  SL  If  you 
in  the  eame  of  draughts,  are  used.  They  are  bear  off^  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  without 
arranged  upon  a  double  table,  divided  into  4  observing  that  there  is  yet  a  man  of  yours  to 
compartments,  each  having  noted  on  i^  in  al-  be  brou^t  into  vour  own  table,  every  man  so 
temate  colors,  6  of  the  24  points  on  which  the  borne  o^  must  be  entered  again  in  your  adr 
men  may  move.  The  men  are  arranged  thus :  versary's  inner  table.  8.  If  less  than  the  fall 
2  in  your  adversary's  inner,  6  in  his  outer  number  of  men  are  accidentally  played  with, 
table ;  8  in  your  own  outer,  and  6  in  your  there  is  no  penalty,  nor  need  the  game  stop,  as 
own  inner  table.  Tour  opponent's  men  are  this  is  a  disadvantage  against  the  person  so 
arranged  precisely  similarly.  The  motive  of  playing.  4.  A  mistake  in  playing,  ^Bcorerei 
the  game  is  to  bring  all  your  men,  whereso-  after  tiie  other  party  has  thrown  the  dice,  is 
ever  placed,  into  your  own  inner  table,  and  not  necessarily  rectified|  unless  both  players 

then  bearing,  or  moving  them  off  the  board,    agree.  

Whoever  thus  first  disposes  of  his  men,  wins  BAOKHnYSEK,  Lubolf,  one  of  the  most 

the  game.    The  impediments  are  the  liability  distinguished  painters  of  the  Flemish  school, 

to  be  hit)  or  taken  up^  if  a  man  be  left  by  him-  bom  at  Emden,  in  Hanover,  in  1631,  died  at 
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Amsterdam,  in  1709.  Employed  first  in  bnsi-  from  tihe  state.  He  vas  one  of  the  most  voln- 
nees  hj  his  father  and  subseonently  by  a  mer^  minoos  of  American  Baptist  writers,  and  left  a 
ohant  of  Amsterdam,  his  fondness  for  shipping  valnable  history  of  that  denomination, 
led  him  frequently  to  the  port  of  the  city,  BAOLER  D'ALBH,  Louis  Albbrt  6msLAiN| 
where  he  made  admirable  drawings,  which  a  French  painter  and  soldier,  bom  Oct  21, 1762, 
at  once  gave  him  a  reputation  as  an  artist.  He  at  St.  Pol,  died  at  Seyres,  Sept  12, 1824.  In 
nsed  to  hire  fishermen  to  take  him  out  to  sea  order  to  study  scenery,  he  tooK  up  his  habita- 
during  storms,  and  on  landing  he  transferred  tion  at  Sallenohes,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blano^ 
immediately  to  the  canvas  his  impressions  of  and  lived  there  7  years.  He  afterward  became 
the  scenes  he  had  just  witnessed.  This  gave  to  a  soldier  under  Bonaparte,  and  distinguished 
his  sea  pictures  a  great  freshness  and  reality,  himself  at  Aroole,  of  which  battle  he  made  a 
The  czar  Peter,  during  his  stay  at  Zaardam,  picture.  He  iQso  made  drawings  of  the  move- 
frequently  came  up  to  Amsterdam  to  Baekhuy-  ments  and  plans  of  the  Italnm  campaigns, 
sen^s  studio,  and  often  endeavored  to  make  draw-  When  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
Logs  after  vessels  which  the  artist  had  designed.  Suwarofi^  Bader  lost  many  of  his  drawings,  but 
His  most  celebrated  work  of  art,  representing  a  the  Austrian  government  returned  Ihem  to  him. 
large  sea  picture  with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  Bonaparte  took  Bacler  about  with  him  in  all 
and  a  view  of  Amsterdam  in  the  distance,  is  in  his  campaigns.  He  was  made  general  of  bri- 
fhe  Louvre.  It  was  presented,  in  1665,  to  gade  in  1818.  At  this  time  of  his  lifa  he 
Louis  XrV.  by  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam,  cucetched  every  day  the  movement  of  the  troops 
at  whose  request  the  piotiire  was  executed  by  projected  for  the  morrow.  He  was  excluded 
Backhuysen,  who  received  for  this  work  more  from  public  employment  on  the  return  of  the 
glory  than  pay,  the  remuneration  afforded  to  Bourbons. 

him  being  about  $600. — ^He  must  not  be  con-  BAOOLOR,  the  chief  town  of  the  province 

founded  with  another  artist  of  the  same  name^  of  Pampanga,  in  the  island  of  Luzon.    It  is 

bom  1717,  died,  in  Rotterdam,  1782,  who  was  situated  in  a  plain,  and  is  connected  with  the 

a  painter  of  battle  pieces.  river  Pampanga  by  means  of  a  canal ;  pop.  8,548. 

BAOEIJS,  AzEL,  an  American  clergyman,  and  During  the  brief  occupation  of  Manila  by  the 

the  first  president  of  Hamilton  coUege,  in  the  British  in  1762,  it  was  the  cq>ital  of  the  PhUip- 

state  of  New  York,  bom  at  Norwich,  Connee-  pines. 

ticut,  Oct.  18, 1765,  died  Deo.  9, 1817.  His  par-  BAOON,  Anns,  bom  about  1528,  died  in 
euts  were  of  the  Oongregational  church,  and  1600,  one  of  the  4  learned  daughters  of  Sir  An- 
some  of  his  near  relations  were  clergymen,  yet  he  thony  Oooke,  who  was  the  tutor  of  King  Ed- 
early  inclined  to  deistical  opinions.  He  gradu-  ward  YL,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and 
ated  at  Tale  college  in  1787,  with  a  high  repu-  mother  of  Francis.  Her  fSet^er,  acting  upon  a 
tation  for  scholarship,  and  under  the  subsequent  favorite  opinion,  then  beoommg  prevalent^  that 
care  and  tuition  of  his  unde,  the  Bev.  Oharles  the  female  mind  was  as  susceptible  of  omtiva- 
Backus,  became  converted  to  Ohristianity,  and  tion  as  the  male,  every  evening  instmcted  his 
had  thoughts  of  engi^g  in  the  Ohristian  minis-  daughters  in  all  the  lessons  which,  during  the 
try.  In  doubt  as  to  his  duty,  he  resolved  to  enter  day,  he  had  imparted  to  tiie  king.  He  was  re- 
the  army,  but  a  visit  from  his  uncle  on  the  day  warned  for  his  pains ;  for  he  lived  to  see  his 
preceding  his  intended  departure,  changed  his  daughters  not  only  happily  married,  but  dis> 
purpose,  and  he  began  the  study  of  theology,  tin^g^iished  for  their  virtues  and  accomplish- 
In  1791,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Bellamy  as  minister  ments.  Lady  Anne  became  renowned  as  an  ex- 
at  Bethlehem ;  in  1798,  preached  the  annual  dec-  oellent  scholar,  the  translator  from  the  Italian 
tion  sermon  before  the  legislature  of  Oonneoti-  of  14  sermons  of  Ochinus,  a  learned  ^vine,  and| 
out  and  upon  the  establishment  of  Hamilton  fr^m  the  Latin,  of  BlabopJewe^^B  Apologia, 
college,  in  1812,  was  elected  its  president,  and  BAOON,  Anthony,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
inaugurated  in  his  new  office,  Deo.  8.  The  more  celebrated  IVanois  Bacon,  was  bom  in 
college  prospered  under  his  supervision,  but  his  1558.  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
useM  career  was  terminated  by  his  sudden  matnculated  in  1578.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
death,  5  years  after  his  election.  He  left  several  1579,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
published  sermons.  Henry  IV.,  and  entered  into  correspondence 

BACKUS,  IsAAo,  an  American  Baptist  clergy-  with  tbe  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day. 

man,  bom  at  Norwich,  Oonn.,  in  1724^  died  The  first  edition  of  the  fiuiKnis  *^  Essays"  by  his 

Nov.  20, 1806.    He  left  the  Oongregational  for  brother,  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1597.    The 

the  Baptist  church,  and  to  his  exertions  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown* 

Baptist  denomination  in  America  is  largely  in-  BAOON,  Pbanois,  Viscount  St  Albans  and 

debted  for  its  prosperity.    He  was  an  earnest  Baron  Vemlam,  whom  Pope  pronounces  the 

advocate  of  religious  freedom  and  of  the  equal  "wisest"  and  *' brightest"  of  mankind,  adding 

rights  of  Christians,  and  was  sent,  hi  1774,  as  another  epithet  not  so  honorable,  was  bom  at 

an  acent  to  daim  from  congreas,  then  in  session  York  house,  m  the  Strand,  Lcmdon,  Jan.  22, 

in  Philadelphia,  the  same  liberties  for  the  Bap-  1561,  died  at  Highgate,  April  9, 1626.    He  was 

tist  that  were  accorded  to  other  churches,    m  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  an  extd- 

his  writings  upon  the  constitution  of  the  church,  nent  lawyer  and  statesman.    Early  in  life  he 

he  advocated  the  entire  separation  of  the  church  gave  signs  of  great  readiness  and  fertility  of 
TOL.  n. — 30 
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telent,  and  of  gnat  mfuaJbOity  abo,  te  hit  tkm  of  his  life  ta  eonftemplttllve  atiidieai  be  ^ 
health  was  ezoeeding  delicate,  bo  that  he  was  plied  for  an  office^  which  he  &iled  to  get,  whea 
often  affected  to  fi^nting  bj  aU^t  atmoepherio  he  entered  as  a  student  of  law  in  Graj*s  Inn 
changes.  This  oonstttotional  inflrmitj  accom-  (1680).  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  mind  cf  tha 
pani^  him  even  to  his  latest  days.  Nothing  is  calibre  of  his  to  master  the  general  principles 
known  of  the  process  of  his  edncationy  except  of  law,  while  he  connected  with  his  profeasionT 
that,  as  both  his  parents  were  learned  personsy  al  studies  an  ardent  pursuit  of  philosoph j.  On 
and  as  their  assodations  laj  in  the  highest  June  27, 1682,  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  in  1586 
walks  of  life,  he  must  haye  been  early  accus-  he  was  made  a  bencher,  and  in  1689,  when  he 
tomed  to  study  and  obserration.  Cradled  in  was  but  28;  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  queen 
politics,  inasmuch  as  his  lather  was  the  lord  — ^*a  graoe,'*  says  his  biographer  Bawley, 
keeper  and  Mb  unde Lord  Burleigh,  a  story  is  ^scarce  known  before/*  He  was  thus  intro- 
told  cf  him  which  diows  that  he  did  not  miss  duced  into  the  Tortex  of  public  life.  At  thai 
the  lessons  ot  the  courtly  soderr  by  which  he  time  the  court  was  dividea  into  two  parties,  of 
was  surrounded.  When  Queen  EUzabeth  asked  which  one  was  headed  by  the  two  Cecils,  and 
him,  yet  a  child,  how  old  he  was.  he  replied,  the  other  by  the  earl  of  Ldceater.  and  after- 
"  Two  years  ToungNT  than  your  nmesty's  happy  ward  by  his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
rei^"  It  IS  tdd  of  him,  as  a  boy,  also,  that  Bacon  was  allied  to  the  Cedla,  being  a  nephew 
while  his  younc  companions  were  diverting  of  Lord  Buriei^  and  first  coudn  to  Sir  Bobert 
themselves  near  his  fkther's  house  in  St  Jameses  Cecil,  the  prindpal  secretary  of  state ;  and  yet 
park,  he  stole  away  to  the  brick  conduit  to  dis-  his  affections  lay  with  Essex.  His  advance- 
coyer  the  cause  of  a  singidar  echo  there ;  and  in  ment,  however,  did  not  correqM>nd  either  with 
hiB  12th  year  he  speculated  on  the  laws  of  the  his  abilities  or  his  connections.  The  Cecils  rep- 
imagination.  A  year  after  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  resented  him  as  rather  a  q>eculative  man,  and 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  waa  matriculated  therefore  not  fitted  to  carry  forward  the  bosi- 
at  the  same  time  with  his  brother  Anthony,  ness  of  what  Dickens  has  humoroudy  satirized 
June  10, 1678.  As  a  student  he  was  diligent  as  the  ^'  drcumlocntion  office.*'  After  renewed 
and  laborious,  but  thought  for  himself,  and  be-  solicitations,  they  procured  for  him  the  rever- 
fore  he  was  16  had  already  ocmodved  a  didike  don  «f  the  regLstrar  of  the  star  chamber,  with 
Ibr  the  philosophy  of  Anstotie,  stiQ  greatiy  in  some  £1,600  a  year,  but  he  did  not  come  into 
yogue  at  the  nniverdty.  ^'Tfaey  learn  nothing  possesdon  of  it  for  20  years.  In  1692  he  was 
at  the  universities,"  he  afterward  said,  in  the  returned  to  parliament  as  a  knight  of  lOddle- 
^*  Praise  of  Knowledge,'^  ^  bat  to  believe.  They  sex.  His  first  q>eech  there  was  delivered  in 
are  like  a  becalmed  diip,  they  never  move  but  favor  of  his  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breath,  and  have  no  law ;  another  speech  related  to  the  postpone- 
oars  of  their  own  to  steer  withsL"  In  the  ment  of  certain  subddies  which  created  popular 
ITawim  Organum  (ax.  90,  L  1)  he  repeats  what  discontent,  whereby  he  provoked  the  anger  of 
he  sdd  when  he  was  a  boy.  ^^  The  studies  oi  the  queen;  and  bdng  remonstrated  with,  he  re- 
men  in  such  places  are  confined  and  pinned  plied  that  he  ^^  spoke  in  discharge  of  his  con- 
down  to  certain  authors^  firom  whidi  if  a  man  science  and  duty  to  G^  to  the  queen,  and  to 
happen  to  differ,  he  is  presentiy  represented  as  his  country  " — a  noble  reply,  which  he  did  not 
a  dikurber  and  innovator."  Some  years  after  himself  dways  in  after  life  remember.  Boi  Jixi- 
.he  quitted  Cambridge  he  publiahed  a  tract  on  son  compliments  his  parliamentary  eloquence 
the  defects  of  univerdties,  m  which,  after  hav-  highly,  alleging  that  '^  no  man  ever  spake  more 
ing  premised  tliat,  as  colleges  were  established  neatiy,  more  presd^,  more  weightily,  or  suffered 
Ibr  the  communication  of  ue  knowledge  of  our  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered ; 
predecessors,  he  proposed  that  a  college  be  ap-  no  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  its 
propriated  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  ^'  to  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or 
mix,  like  a  living  spring;  with  the  stagnant  wi^  look  adde  from  him  without  loss ;  he  com- 
ters."  Them  sentiments  he  adhered  to  all  his  manded  when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges 
life,  for  in  his  will  he  endowed  two  lectures,  in  angry  or  pleased  at  his  devoticm.  The  nar  of 
either  of  the  univerdties,  ^'  by  a  lecturer,  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  shodd 
whether  stranger  or  English,  provided  he  is  not  make  an  end."  In  the  spring  of  1694,  the  soli- 
professed  in  divinity,  law,  or  phydo."  At  the  dtordiip  became  vacant^  by  the  promotion  of 
dose  of  his  collegiate  course  his  father  sent  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  the  office  of  attomey-gene- 
him  to  Paris,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amyas  rd,  and  Bacon  applied  for  it,  strenuoudy  baok- 
Paulet,  the  English  ambassador  at  that  court,  ed  by  Essex ;  but  ne  did  not  succeed,  the  supe- 
by  whom  he  was  diortiy  after  entrusted  with  a  nor  influence  of  the  Cecils  being  against  bun. 
misdon  to  the  queen,  which  he  executed  with  Essex,  however,  as  some  oompensation  for  his 
ability  and  discretion.  He  then  traveled  in  the  disappointment,  made  him  a  present  of  Twick- 
French  provinces,  spending  some  time  at  Poi-  enham  court,  worth  about  £1,600,  and  so  bean- 
tiers,  where  he  prepared  a  work  upon  ciphers^  tifal  that  Bacon  called  it  the  Garden  of  Para- 
and  also  one  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  but  his  disc.  It  is  worthy  of  i^mark  that  Elizabeth  re- 
fother  dyinjg  (1679)  while  he  was  engaged  upon  Jeoted  the  officid  claims  of  Bacon  on  the  ground 
them,  he  instantly  returned  to  England.  As  that  dthongh  he  was  a  man  of  wit  and  leam- 
he  was  not  left  in  a  podtion  to  justify  the  devo-  ing,  he  was  yet  ^'not  very  deep."    During  this 
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year  Baoon  pnblished  his  first  political  tract.  He  did  no^  boweyer,  gain  nmoh   from  bis 

entitled  *^  A  Declaration  of  the  Oausea  of  the  fidelity  to  this  soyereign,  who  either  did  not  dia- 

Great  Troubles,"  a  yinclication  of  the  conrse  of  oem,  or  wilfally  neglected  his  merits.    On  the 

England  in  respect  to  continental  policy.  Three  accession  of  James  in  1608,  he  had  eyery  thing 

years  later  (1597)  he  issued  a  small  12mo  called  to  expect  from  the  disposition  of  that  monarcl^ 

^'  Essays,  Beligions  Meditations,  and  a  Table  of  who  was  a  loyer  of  letters,  and  desired  to  dis- 

the  Colors  oi  Good  and  £yil."    It  contained  tingaishhimself  as  a  patron  of  learning.  Bacon 

bnt  10  essays  in  all,  of  which  he  says  that  he  possessed  the  additional  title  to  his  myor  that 

hoped  they  will  be  "  like  the  late  new  half-  nis  eloquence  and  information  gaye  him  great 

pence,  which,  thoogh  the  pieces  were  small,  the  weight  in  parliament.    Appointed  by  the  house 

ffllyer  was  good."     Abounding  in  condensed  on  the  committee  to  make  a  representation 

and  practical  thought,  expressed  with  much  of  the  misconduct  of  tiie  royal   puryeyors, 

simplicity,  and  without  much  imagery,  they  yet  Ife  discharged  the  task  with  so  much  discretion 

eyinced  a  mind  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  com-  that  while  he  satisfied  the  king,  he  won  from 

prehensiye  reach.  They  were  translated  almost  the  house  a  yote  of  thanks.    James  made  him 

immediately  into  Frenon,  Italian,  and  Latin,  and  one  of  his  counsel  an  office  to  which  a  small 

haye  proyed,  as  subsequently  augmented  both  pension  was  attacned,  and  from  that  time  he 

in  number  and  length,  the  most  popular  of  his  continued  to  rise  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 

writings.     Dugald   Btewart  has  properly  re-  the  Cecils,  and  the  riyalry  of  Sir  Edward  Coke^ 

marked  of  the  book  that  *'  it  may  be  read  from  the  attorney-general.    In  1607  he  was  made 

beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet,  after  solicitor-general,  by  which  his  practice  in  West- 

the  twentieth  reacting,  one  seldom  faOs  to  re-  minster  hall  was  rapidly  extended.    About  the 

mark  in  it  something  oyerlooked  before."   Dr.  same  time  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Bene- 

Whately  has  recently  published  (1867)  a  new  diet  Bamham,  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London 

edition,  with   an  excellent   introduction  and  — thus  succeeding  in  his  third  attempt  at  a 

man^  yaluable  notes.    By  Bacon^s  contempora-  wealthy  marriage.    His  tact)  his  knowledse^ 

ries  it  was  gratefully  receiyed,  '*  as  the  little  and  his  eloquence-  combined,  raised  him  to  uie 

cloud  seen  by  the  prophet,"  says  Basil  Montagu,  highest  point  of  reputation  in  the  commons, 

"and  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  showers  while  his  standing  at  the  bar  was  eyery  day 

that  would    fertilize    the    whole    country."  confirmed,  and  his  fayor  at  court  was  increased. 

Bacon's  pecuniary  afi&irs  at  this  time  were  in  a  But  tiiese  political  and  personal  strusgles  did 

wretched  state ;  in  order  to  retrieye  them  he  not  separate  him  from  those  philosopmcal  in- 

twice  tried  to  form  luoratiye  matrimonii  con-  quiries  which  were  the  first  loye  of  his  heart* 

nections ;  but  these  plans  also  miscarried,  and  in  the  year  1605  he  published  "  The  Adyance- 

he  was  twice  arrested  for  debt.    Early  in  the  ment  of  Learning,"  a  work  which  inaugurated 

year  1699,  a  large  body  of  the  Irish,  denied  the  an  era  in  t^e  history  of  English  literature  and 

protection  of  the  laws,  and  hunted  like  wild  science.    It  professed  to  be  a  suryey  of  existing 

beasts  by  an  insolent  soldienr,  fled  the  neigh-  knowledge,  with  a  description  of  the  parts  of 

borhood  of  cities^  sheltered  themselyes  in  their  science  yet  unexplored,  and  might  be  regarded 

marshes  and  forests,  and  grew  eyery  day  more  as  a  picture  of  both  the  oultiyated  parts  of  the 

intractable  and  dangerous^    It  beoune  neces-  intellectual  world,  and  of  its  outlying,  untrod- 

sary  to  subdue  them,  and  Essex  was  appointed  den  deserts.    In  the  outset  he  examines  the 

the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  but  his  conduct  objections  to  learning ;  he  next  points  out  the 

in  his  office  was  so  rash  and  haughty  that  Bacon,  adyantages  of  learning ;  he  then  describes  the 

after  yainly  remonstrating  with  him,  was  at  places  of  it  in  the  uniyersities ;  and  finally,  the 

length  compelled  to  turn  against  him.    By  this  repositories  of  it,  or  books  and  libraries,  which 

means  he  lost  the  aid  of  Siat  powerful  noble,  are  the  "  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the 

withoutmakingeitheryerymanyoryery  sincere  ancient  saints,  frOl  of  true  yirtue,"  are  pre- 

friends  on  the  other  side.  His  conduct  in  respect  seryed.    Haying  thus  cleared  the  way,  he  pro- 

to  Essex,  who   was   tried    and     condemned  ceeds  to  inyestaoate  all  the  different  kinds  of 

for  his  offences,  in  the   year  1600,  exposed  knowledge,  diyioung  it  into  that  which  relates 

Bacon  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  and  double-  to  the  memory,  or  history,  that  which  relates 

&ced  friendship;  and  though  Kr.  BasO  Mon-  to  imagination,  or  poetry,  and  that  which  relates 

tagu,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  labored  hard,  and  to  to  the  understanding,  or  philosophy.    Methodi- 

Bome  de^e  Justly,  to  acquit  him  of  the  obloquy  cally  digested,  comprehensiye  in  yiew,  abonnd- 

with  which  he  was  thenyisited,  he  has  scarcely  ing  in  information,  profound  in  thoug^t^  and 

escaped  all  blame  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  brilliant  with  imagery — ^this  work  alone  would 

Bacon  not  only  appears  in  the  court  against  the  haye  been  sufficient  to  place  Bacon  among  the 

man  who  had  been  his  benefactor  and  friend,  intellectual  giants  of  his  race.    Yet  his  actaye 

but  he  used  all  his  skill  as  a  lawyer  to  heighten  and  rigorous  mind  continued  to  busy  itself  with 

the  guilt  of  his  crime,  and  that  in  pursuit  of  the  other  speculations;   bende  his  many  speeches 

good  will  of  a  queen,  who  had  slighted  him  in  in  the  commons  and  his  arguments  at  the  bar, 

bis  youth,  depreciated  his  talents  in  maturer  he  wrote  numerous  tracts,  such  as  '^A  Dis- 

age,  and  allowed  him,  the  son  of  one  of  her  course  on  the  Happy  Union ;"  an  "  Adyertise- 

oldest  and  most  Mthful  ministers,  to  lie  in  a  ment,  Touching  the  Controyersy  of  the  Church 

eommon  sponging-house  for  a  debt  of  £800.  ofEnghmd,"  and  pamphlets  upon  lawrefonui 
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and  other  topics  of  preYBlent  interest    AH  the  ment  and  of  personal  ambition,  at  the  top  and 

while  he  was  also  employed  in  meditating  the  mataritjof  hisgenioa.  snrronnded  byinnnmera- 

great  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum^  of  which  ble  friendBi  and  able  by  his  illnstrions  positicMi 

sketches,  or  as  the  artists  would  say  "  stodies,"  as  well  as  by  the  frequent  demonstrations  of 

were  prepared  in  the  ^ape  of  his  Coaitata  et  his  more  illnstrions  talents^  to  command  an 

VUa,  the  Filum  LabyrinUUy  and  the  Temparii  andience,  he  thought  it  a  flttmg  time  to  give  to 

Partus  Mimmus.    His  lesser  writings  he  nn-  the  world  the  great  il^boum  Organum—^he  greaX 

dertook,  as  he  says,  to  secure  him  a  degree  of  restoration  of  the  sdences,  which  had  been  tiie 

respect  and  consideration  in  the  general  mind,  burden  of  the  thou^ts  of  his  life.    It  was  in 

which  might  afterward  serve  to  conciliate  it  October  of  1620   that  it  was  first   printed, 

toward  the  pecnlimity  of  his  opinions,  or  to  Twelve  times  it  had  been  copied  and  revised 

answer  as  a  bulwark  agunst  unfriendly  a^  before  it  assumed  the  shape  in  which  it  was 

saults*    In  thb  intention  he  wrote  and  sent  committed  "to  posterity/^— The  full  title  of 

forth,  in  1610,  the  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.'*  Bacon^s  work  was  the  Ifavum  Organum  $ke 

a  book  in  whidi  the  classical  fables  are  made  Indicia   Vera  de  InterpreUUume  IfaUuriB^  et 

the  vehicles  of  origmal  and  striking  thoughts.  JBegno  BaminiL  and  the  title  sums  up  its  princi- 

dothed  in  remarkable  beantv  of  Lmgnage,  and  pal  object    He   proposed   to   substitute    the 

oniamented  with  graceful  figures.    Meantime  scholastic  logic,  represented  in  the  Organon  of 

his  political  advancement  went  steadily  for-  Aristotle,  by  a  new  organon,  in  whkh  the  true 

ward;  in  1611  he  was  a  loint  judge  of  the  and   solid    principle  of  investigating  nature, 

knight  marshal's  court ;  and  the  next  year  he  ahould   simplant  the   old   principle  of  mere 

was  appointed  attorney-general, and  elected  a  verbal  diaiecticS|  and  lead  to  "fruit"  in  the 

member  of  tfie  privv  council.    While  he  held  shape  of  genuine  knowledge.    It  was  written 

the  attorney-generalship  he  was  engaged  in  in  lAtin,  because  it  was  addressed  eqiecially  to 

several  important  causes.    He  was  the  prose-  the  learned  men  of  Eurooe,  and  in  axioms, 

cutor  of  Oliver  St  John,  of  Owen  and  Talbot;  or  short  pithy  sentences,  tnat  it  mifht  sbike 

and  of  the  old  clergyman  Peacham,  who  was  upon  their  minds  by  its  repetitions,  and  be  easQy 

indicted  for  the  treason  contained  in  a  sermon  engraved  upon  the  memory.    It  is  yet,  how- 

which  was  never  preached.    It  is  said  that  he  ever,  but  a  part  of  a  larger  work~-of  that  In- 

was  examined  in  the  tower  under  torture,  and  $tauratio  Magna — ^in  which  he  designed  to  re- 

that  Bacon  was  present,  assisting  at  the  opera-  habilitate  not  only  the  methods  of  sdenoe,  bat 

tion.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  tne  founder  of  science  itself  and  of  which  the  De  Augmentu 

modem  philosophy  should  have  consented  to  was  an  opening  chapter,  and  the  whole  d 

the  barbarous  syobem  of  extorting  evidence  by  modem   discovery  the   completion.     In  thk 

suffering.    A  more  important  trial  than  either  place,  of  ooune,  we  cannot  so  much  as  give  an 

of  these,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  was  that  outline  of  its  contents.   Bacon's  leading  bought 

of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset  and  their  was  the  good  of  humanity.    He   hdd  that 

accomplices,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over>  study,  instead  of  employing  itself  in  wearisome 

buiTi  m  the  conduct  of  which  he  earned  the  and  sterile  speculations,  should  be  engaged  in 

highest  distinction.    The  pecuniary  embarrass-  mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  and  life,  and  in 

ments  under   which   he  once   sitOSdred,  were  applying  them  to  human  use.    His  method,  in 

<^  course  now  at  an  end.    His  profesdonal  the  attainment  of  this  end,  was  rigid  and  pure 

practice  was  large ;  the  attomey-^eueralship  observation,  aided  by  experiment,  and  frucdfied 

was  worth  £6,000  per  annum ;  as  register  of  the  by  induction.    Instead  of  hypotheses  he  asked 

star-chamber  he  was  entitled  to  £1,600  per  an-  for  f&ots,  gathered  laboriously  from  the  watcb 

num;  his   fttther's  seat  at  GK>rhambury  had  of   nature's   silent    revolutions,  or    extorted 

Eassed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  akilfhlly  by  instruments  and  trids,  and  carried 

is  brother;  and  he  was  also  possessed  of  a  forward  bv  careful  generalizations  fit>m  the 

considerable  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  beside  the  world  of  uie  known  to  the  unknown.    From 

fortune  acquired  through  his  wife.    In  1616  effects  to  causes,  and   not  from   causes  to 

Bacon  relinquished  the  bar,  but  retained  his  effects,  was  the  spirit  of  his  recommendadons. 

chamber  practice.    In  the*  spring  of  the  follow-  And  that  he  might  not  mislead  any  one  by 

ing  year,  the  lord  chancellor,  Ellesmere,  resigned  mere  general  views,  Bacon   constracted  tl:^ 

the  seals,  which  were  hanaed  over  to  Bacon,  new  logic  of  observation  and  induction,  and 

with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.    In  January  of  sought  to  exemplify  it  in  numerous  instances. 

1618  he  was  created  lord  high  chancellor,  and  It  is  in  this  latter  process  that  he  has  the 

the  same  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  least  succeeded;   but  it  would  be  m^ost  to 

baron  of  Verulam.    His  higher  title  of  viscount  judge  of  Bacon's  system  by  its  fisOures.   He  did 

St.   Albans  was  not  conferred  upon  him  till  not  propose  to  himself  in  me  Novum  Organum^ 

1621.    Bacon  entered  upon  his  judicial  duties  to  make  discoveries,  but  simply  to  cause  them 

with  elaborate  pomp,  and  delivered  a  long  and  to  be  made,  or  to  teach  the  art  by  which  they 

eloquent  speeen  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  could  be  made.    He  compared  himself  to  those 

and  the  nobility.    On  January  22,  1620,  he  statues  of  Heronry  which  indicate  the  way, 

celebrated  his  60ih  birthday,  commemorated  although  they  do  not  pass  over  it  themselves, 

by  the  indifferent  poetry  of  Jonson ;  and  thus,  or  to  a  trumpet  which  sounds  tiie  charge, 

having  reached  the  summit  of  political  prefer-  while  it  takes  no  part  in  the  battle.    Yet  even 
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in  this,  the  least  liappy  ][>art  of  his  vork,  Ba-  en;  but,  hfs  health  giTing  way,  he  oonldonlj 
oon  exhibits  a  fine  scientific  sense,  and  antid-  write  to  the  lords.  He  requested  that  his  case 
pates  diBCOveries  reserved  as  the  reward  of  should  be  condnoted  aooor^g  to  the  strictest 
teter  research.  He  clearlj,  for  instance,  in*  roles  of  jostioe,  to  which  the  lords  replied  that 
vented  a  thermometer  (1.  ii.  aiph,  18) ;  he  in-  it  shonld  be.  His  Mends  he  assured  in  the 
stitnted  ingenious  ezpenments  on  the  com-  strongest  terms  of  his  innocence.  In  14  cases 
pressibility  of  bodies,  and  on  the  density  and  it  was  shown  that  the  presents  were  given 
weight  of  air :  he  suggests  chemical  processes  long  after  the  suits  were  ^terminated ;  in  other 
(aph.  48) ;  he  suspected  the  law  of  universal  oases  the  decrees  which  he  rendered  had  been 
attraction  (aph.  85,  86,  and  45),  afterward  against  the  donors;  and  in  other  cases  the 
demonstrated  by  Newton ;  he  foresaw  the  true  presents  were  considered  not  as  gifts  but  as 
explication  of  &e  tides  (aph.  45,  48)  and  the  loans,  and  he  had  decided  against  his  creditors, 
cause  of  colors,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  man-  Tet,  when  brought  to  the  test,  Bacon  submitted 
ner  in  which  bodies,  owing  to  their  different  to  the  accusations.  His  submission,  it  is  al- 
texture,  reflect  the  rays  of  light  Nor  did  Ba-  leged,  was  broucht  about  by  the  king,  who 
con,  as  some  have  wrongly  supposed,  confine  even  persuaded  Bacon  to  sacrifice  himse&  as  a 
his  method  to  the  natural  sciences  iQone;  he  tub  to  the  whale  of  popular  excitement  On  April 
clearly  intended  its  use  in  psychological  investi-  22, 1621,  he  wrote  to  the  lords  that  he  aban- 
gations  as  well;  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  doned  his  defence,  and  moved  them  to  con- 
Scotch  sdiool  are  an  attempt  to  render  mental  demn  and  censure  him.  The  house  required 
science  according  to  his  rules. — ^This  immense  that  he  should  furnish  categorical  answers  to 
and  unprecedented  book  was  received — as  such  the  several  articles  of  charge,  whi(^  he  did, 
boolm  must  be — with  admiration  by  a  discern-  saying  to  each  "'  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously 
ing  few, — ^but  with  ridicule  and  scorn  by  the  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do 
wodd-be  wits  and  geniuses.  Bacon's  old  enemy,  renounce  all  defence, '^  &c  A  deputation  of 
Ooke,  wrote  upon  the  title-page  of  a  presen-  the  lords  being  appointed  to  wait  on  him,  to 
tation  copy,  having  the  device  of  a  ship  pasdng  ask  if  the  comession  was  hia^  he  said :  **It  is 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  my  act,  my  hand,  mv  heart  I  beseech  your 
It  deaeireth  not  to  be  read  in  Mboote,  lordships,  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.''  His 
But  to  be  freighted  In  the  ahip  of  fools,  humiliation  was  complete,  and  his  spirit  was 

which  was  neither  good  sense  nor  good  poetay.  crushed  within  him.  He  hoped  that  tibe  king. 
Others  said  that  he  wrote  of  phUoBOphy  like  or  his  son,  or  their  favorite  Buckingham,  would 
a  lord  chancellor.  King  James,  in  his  pedan-  interfere  to  stay  the  sentence ;  but  they  re- 
tic  conceit,  compared  it  to  the  peace  of  God,  fused.  On  the  8d  of  May,  he  was  sentenced 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  Yet  there  to  a  fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  imprisonment  in 
were  some  who  perceived  its  truth,  among  the  Tower  during  the  Mug's  pleasure.  He  was 
the  rest  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  and  Sir  Henry  released  from  imprisonment  after  2  days,  and 
Wotton,  the  latter  of  whom,  addresong  him,  the  fine  was  subsequently  remitted:  but  his 
said,  '^Tour  lordship  hath  done  a  great  and  disgrace  was  final.  Once  afterward  he  was 
everlasting  benefit  to  all  the  children  of  nature,  summoned  to  attend  parliament ;  but  he  never 
and  to  nature  herself  in  her  uppermost  extent  recovered  his  standing,  and  he  spent  the  re- 
of  latitude :  who  never  before  had  so  noble  mainder  of  his  days  in  scientific  studies,  and 
and  so  true  an  interpreter:  never  so  inward  a  among  the  few  friends  whom  adversity  had 
secretary  of  her  cabinet"  And  this  has  been  left  him.  His  "  History  of  Henry  YU.^  and 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  posterity,  some  works  on  natural  history  were  all  that 
But  the  glory  of  Bacon  ascended  on  the  eve  of  he  published  after  his  fall. — A  more  melancholy 
a  most  disgraceful  falL  His  moral  dignity  was  dose  to  a  career  so  brilliant, — ^regard  it  in  any 
not  on  a  level  with  his  intellectual  penetration,  light, — can  scarcely  be  contemplated.  The  im- 
He  had  a  broad,  and  deep,  and  vigorous,  but  putations  on  his  honor  were  doubtless  exagger- 
not  a  lofty  nature.  Giving  himself  up  to  im-  ated  by  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  but  his  own 
providence,  his  need  of  mon^  betraved  him  ^confessions  force  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
into  practices  of  corruption*  in  the  house  of  Veil  founded,  or  else  that  he^  in  base  subser- 
commons  on  March  15, 1621,  Sir  Robert  Phillips  viency  to  the  court,  subscribed  himself  a  liar, 
reported  from  a  committee  appointed  to  in-  Mr.  Badl  Montagu,  in  his  admirable,  though 
quire  into  the  abuses  of  courts  of  justice,  2  partial,  life  of  E^oon,  adopts  the  latter  alter- 
cases  of  corruption  against  the  lord  chancel-  native,  and  argues  against  his  corruption  in 
lor.  One  of  these  was  on  a  petition  of  a  man  favor  of  his  westoess.  But  the  excuse  is 
named  Aubrey,  who  alleged  that  he  had  paid  scarcely  less  debasing  than  tiie  fbult;  while 
Bacon  £100  to  advance  a  suit;  and  another  on  there  is  a  palliation  of  the  fault,  which  does 
that  of  one  Egerton,  who  had  given  him  a  not  justify  me  excuse,  but  rather  renders  it  the 
gratuity  of  £400.  Before  the  dose  of  the  pro-  more  gratuitously  base.  The  practice  of  re- 
ceedings,  similar  cases  to  the  number  of  24  ceiving  gifts  was  an  habitual  one;  and  Bacon 
were  presented.  The  commons  referred  the  probably  spoke  the  truth  when  he  averred  that 
case  to  the  house  of  peers,  as  the  only  tribunal  he  had  been  the  Justest  chancellor  for  many 
capable  of  trying  the  lord  chancellor.  Bacon  years.  He  died,  saying  in  his  will  that  ^  my 
tesolved  to  stand  up  manfully  against  his  accus-  name  and  memory  l  leave  to  foreign  nations 
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■nd  to  my  owb  eouaUymen,  sfter  iome  time  to  oaaeB  ilreidy  decided.  The  time  had  boI 
be  peaeod  orer.** — ^Foreign  natione  end  his  own  eome  for  syntemitiring  the  oommon  Uw  and 
eoontrjrmen  haTe  aooepted  the  traat  Witiioat  devdoping  the  priiidples  of  law  miderijiog  the 
forgettmff  bow  he  acted  miworthlly  of  hk  fragmentvy  ezpoatioiis  bj  J^dm  in  the  re» 
noble  endowmenta.  their  bare  been  diapoaed  to  pelted  caaea.  Keither  (^oeen  Elizabeth  nor 
paaa  lightlj  orer  Ida  defeetB^  in  oonaderatioii  &ing  Jamea  perodyed  &e  advantage  which 
of  hiaaemcea.  Hiadeeda  bare  moetly  dropped  would  haye  reaolted  fh>m  it — thej  doabdeas 
away  from  memory  with  the  occafliona  in  wmch  deriyed  their  opinion  from  the  judges  them- 
they  originated ;  bnt  the  greatneea  and  nselhl*  aelyea,  and  fitHn  the  prominent  hwyera^  aome 
sen  of  hia  thonji^ta  haye  won  hja  name  an  im-  of  whom  were,  no  donbt,  actaated  bya  j^onsy 
periflhaUe  g^oir.  Aa  a  man  on  whom  God  of  the  phDoeophical  genina  which  JBaoon  poa- 
had  ahowered  the  finert  gifta  of  the  mind;  aa  a  aeased,  and  which  admirably  fitted  him  for  the 
atadent  to  wboae  penetration  and  coriomty  the  work  of  bringing  into  order  the  chaos  of  law  as 
whde  world  of  knowledge  lay  open  aa  a  book;  it  then  existed.  It  is  probable,  howeyer,  that 
as  a  reformer,  who,  like  another  Hereolei^  hia  oontemporariea  donbted  his  practical  capad- 
wielded  hia  dnb  among  the  abnaea  of  the  law  ty. — Moat  of  his  writings  npon  law  were  pub- 
and  of  learning;  aa  a  philoaopber,  wholdd  the  li»hed  lato  in  life,  or  not  till  after  hia  d^th ; 
foondationa  of  oor  modem  adenoe ;  and  aa  a  and  thoogh  his  aigmnents  before  the  oonrts 
Christian,  who  bowed  hia  mighty  intellect  in  ooght  to  haye  put  an  end  to  any  sndi  distmst, 
hmnble  penitence  before  the  Bern  <xr  Mtfy,— be  yet  the  foet  of  his  great  devotion  to  other  sd- 
has  become  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  fore-  encea  waa  to  the  narrow-minded  bar  and  bendi 
moat  among  the  civilized  national  inieneyer  of  that  period  of  itaelf  enough  to  keep  alive  a 
the  orator  or  the  writer  wishea  to  illiistrato  the  prejudice,  in  spite  of  all  the  e'ddenoe  affcvded 
InteDectiial  dignity  of  England,  he  refers  to  to  the  contrary  by  his  mat  forendc  efforts. 
Bacon,  as  her  most  illnatrioQa  example,  and  the  Robert  Oedl,  the  son  of  lord  Borki^  sp6tA 
whole  wortd,  enamored  of  the  high  tiionghta»  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "a  specnlatiTe 
the  expanded  knowledge,  the  profoond  sagad-  man  indulging  himself  in  philoflopbical  revmes, 
tj,  and  the  Rowing  imagination  of  his  b«>ka,  and  calcnlated  more  to  perplex 'than  to  promote 
Ireasares  them  as  among  the  richest  legades  of  public  bamness.**  And  Qaeen  Elizabetb  re- 
time. Not  without  reason  did  he  utter  of  him-  marked,  when  the  appointment  of  Bacon,  as 
adl^  in  a  moment  of  sublime  self-reliance :  '^  I  adidtor-general  was  u^ged  by  her  fiivorite  Es- 
have  hdd  np  a  light  in  the  obscurity  of  phi-  sex,  "  that  he  had  a  greit  wit  and  an  exodlent 
losophy,  whu^h  wifi  be  seen  centuries  after  I  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good  learning, 
am  dcBfL" — Bacon's  life  baa  been  written  by  but  in  law  die  thought  he  could  make  abow  to 
the  Rev.  William  Rawley,  who  waa  lus  seere-  the  uttermost  of  his  knowledge,  rather  than  that 
taiy  and  diaplain,  London,  1658 ;  by  W.  Dug-  he  was  deep.**— The  earliest  of  Bacon's  writings 
dal,  in  the  Baoonhinaof  ThomaaTenison,  1679;  on  law,  which  he  entitled  the  "Elements  of 
by  Robert  Stephens,  London,  1784;  by  David  the  Oommon  Law  of  England,**  consisting  of  8 
Mallet,  at  the  head  of  an  edition  of  hia  works^  treatises  on  "  Maxims  of  ih»  ikw  and  the  other 
1740 ;  and  by  M.  de  Yauaellea,  Paris,  1883.  The  Uses  of  the  Law,"  appears  to  have  been  written 
best  and  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  in  1696,  though  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
that  of  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath,  London,  1867.  It  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was 
Basil  Montagu's  edition  ^London,  1825-*84)  waa  doubtless  submitted  to  her,  though  die  would 
the  occasion  of  Macaulay*s  famous  essay  on  of  course  depend  upon  the  jud^moit  of  her  law- 
Lord  Bacon.  Baam^  ta  vie,  et  mm  inf/uenee,  yen  aa  toito  merits.  That  judgment  was  un£i- 
by  R^mnsat  (Paria,  1867),  ia  a  valuable  wcn-k.  vorable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  tact  that  it 
An  important  monograph  on  Lord  Bacon,  en-  elicited  no  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the 
titled  Franz  Baean  wm  Verulam,  by  Kuno  work.  And  yet  this  work,  tiiius  forisfiuniliated 
Fischer,  waa  published  in  Leipdo,  1866. — [In  by  the  queen  and  the  English  bar,  must  strike 
the  foregoing  artide  the  profesdond  fife  of  any  one  at  the  present  day  as  exhibiting  all  the 
Lord  Bacon  aa  a  lawyer  having  been  dightly  .  promise  of  legal  acumen  which  we  diould  have 
treated  of,  the  following  aketeh,  by  another  expected  from  hb  great  powers  of  mind.— The 
contributor,  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  Maxims  exhibit  the  same  nice  discrimination  of 
supplying  that  deficiency,  which,  indeed,  is  a  andogies  that  was  afterward  diown  in  his  pop- 
oommonone  in  almoatall  the  biographies  of  ular  treatise  on  the  *^  Colors  of  Good  and  EviL" 
Bacon.]  Lord  Bacon  had  a  capacity  no  lesa  He  says  in  the  preface  that  he  had  coUected  SOO 
adapted  to  grapple  with  the  principles  of  legd  Maxims,  but  that  he  thought  best  first  to  pnb- 
adence  than  to  illustrate  other  departments  of  lish  some  few,  that  he  might  from  other  men*s 
knowledge.  It  wafl^  however,  nn&vorable  to  opinions  eidier  receive  approbation  in  his  course 
^e  acoomplidiment  of  aa  great  resnlto  in  the  or  advice  for  the  dtering  of  thoee  which  remain. 
profeedon  to  which  he  devoted  so  mudi  of  his  He  received  neither.  The  Maxims  expounded 
Dfe,  not  by  eboice,  but  constrained  by  hia  were  but  24  in  number,  and  all  the  reddue 
Btrdtened  drcumstancea,  that  he  lived  at  a  were,  by  this  cold  reception,  lost  to  the  world, 
time  when  the  English  law  consisted  mostly  Eew  cases  are  dted  from  the  books,  for  which 
of  barren  precedents,  and  iudges  were  averse  he  g^ves  the  reason  that  it  will  f^pear  to  those 
to  any  reascniing  that  had  not  aome  andogy  who  are  learned  in  the  laws  that  hia  instances 
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^  are  mosdy  Judged  oasefl^  or  sostaiiifid  by  tdmil^  I  ha^e  now^  by  GodV  mercifbl  ohastiBetnent, 
ittide  of  reason,  bat  that  in  some  oases  be  in-  and  by  bis  Gfpeoal  providence,  time  and  leisure 
tended  to  weigh  down  authorities  by  evidence  to  put  my  talent,  whatever  it  is,  to  such  ex- 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law  changes  as  may  perhaps  exceed  the  interests  of 
than  either  to  sooth  a  received  error,  or  by  un-  an  active  life."  The  offer  met  with  the  same 
profitable  subtlety,  which  oorrupteth  the  sense  fate  as  the  preceding  one.  Bacon  says,  in  a 
of  the  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties." — ^It  is  a  letter  to  Bishop  Andrews:  "I  had  a  purpose 
common  remark  that  he  was  not  the  equal  of  to  make  a  particular  digest  or  recompilement  of 
some  others,  particularly  Lord  Coke,  in  apply-  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation,  yet  because  it  is 
ing  and  reasoning  from  cases,  but  it  is  entirely  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that  which  I  cannot 
untrue  if  by  that  be  meant  less  discrimination  master  by  my  own  forces  and  pen,  I  have  laid 
of  adjudged  cases.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  it  aside."  Of  his  other  law  writings,  the 
excelled  him  in  exact  judgment  of  authorities ;  "  Readings  on  the  Statute  of  Uses-'  is  the  most 
but  often  he  found  these  authorities  unsupport-  elaborate.  It  has  now  no  practical  value,  in 
ed  by  just  principles,  or  so  conflicting  that  the  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  laws  wrought 
rule  was  to  be  sought  from  reasonmg,  inde*  by  time,  but  it  is  esteemed  by  those  who  have 
pendent  of  reported  cases— Sixteen  years  later  examined  it  critically, a  very  profound  treatise, 
when  he  had  become  attomey-genend,  he  again  The  argument  in  the  case  of  the  postnati  of 
referred  to  this  subject  in  "  A  Proposal  for  Scotland,  the  speech  in  the  star-chamber  upon 
Amending  the  Laws  ot  England,"  a  tract  ad-  private  duelling,  an  account  of  the  of&ce  of  corn- 
dressed  to  King  James,  in  which  he  speaks  of  positions  for  alienations,  and  his  speech  in  the 
the  method  cf  expoimding  the  laws  upon  the  star  chamber  upon  his  taking  his  place  as  lord 
plan  whidi  he  haa  attempted  in  his  early  trear-  chancellor,  are  the  most  interesting  of  his  fo" 
tises,  as  certain  to  be  productive  of  great  ad*  rensic  efforts. 

vantage,  and  professes  his  willingness  to  re*       BACON,  John,  an  English  sculptor  of  some 

sume  his  labors  if  desired  by  the  king  to  do  distinction,  bom  at  South wark,  in  Surrey,  Nov. 

so.     And  with  the  true  dignity  of  a  mind  24, 1740,  died  Aug.  4, 1799.    His  &ther  was 

conscious  of  great  powers,  he  adds:   '^I  do  a  doth-worker,  -mio  apprenticed  him  at  an 

assure  your  mi^esty,  and  am  in  good  hope  early  age  to  a  porcelain  manufacturer,  in  whose 

that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reports  and  my  empbyment  he  learned  the  art  of  painting  on 

rules  and  decisions  shall  come  to  posterity,  there  china;  and  also  of  making  ornamental  figures 

will  be,  whatsoever  is  now  thoo^t)  question  in  that  materiaL    His  taste  for  modelling  was 

who  was  the  greater  lawyer."    The  king,  how-  so  decided  that  he  soon  attracted  the  attention 

ever,  was  too  much  taken  up  witii  petty  dis*  of  the  sculptors  who  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 

putes  about  his  prerogative  to  realize  at  all  the  ing  their  clay  to  the  pottery  works  to  be  baked, 

benefit  which  would  luive  accrued  to  the  nation,  Li  1758,  being  then  18,  he  sent  a  small  fig- 

and  the  lasting  renown  which  would  have  re-  ure  of  Peace  to  the  society  for  the  encourage- 

doanded  to  himself  by  the  acceptance  of  this  ment  of  the  art,  whidi  received  the  premium 

offer.    He  neglected  it,  and  agdn  an  opportu-  of  ten  guineas.    On  9  successive  occasions  he 

nity  was  lost  of  remoulding  the  Englisn  law  carried  off  similar  prizes  from  the  society, 

such  as  has  never  since  occurred.    We  can  Bacon  was  then  employed  at  I^mibeth,  to  make 


scarcely  over-estimate  the  change  which  such  a  statues  of  artificial 'stone, — a  new  art^  which, 

mind  as  Bacon's  would  have  wrought  in  the  if  he  did  not  discover  it,  was  greath^  mdebted 

incoherent  and  crude  system  which  has  descend-  to  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  far  its  suo* 

ed  to  us  as  the  common  law,  modified,  indeed,  cess.    On  the  opening  of  the  royal  academy 

since  his  time,  by  many  and  great  improve-  in  1768,  he  gained  uie  first  gold  medal  for 

ments,  but  which  even  now  retains  much  that  sculpture.    Two  years  later,  he  was  chosen  an 

is  entiUed  to  no  other  respect  tlum  what  may  associate  of  that  hody.  A  statue  of  Mars,  which 

be  due  to  great  antiquity.    During  the  6  yean  he  exhibited  about  that  ttine,  gained  him  a 

that  he  survived  his  impeachment  and  removal  great  reputation,  when  he  removed  to  London, 

ftom  office,  Bacon  again  recurred  to  this  &vor-  and  entered  upon  a  hi^^  prosperous  profes- 

ite  project,  or  rather  he  seems  never  to  have  sional  career.     His  pnncipal  works  were  a 

laid  it  aside.    A  treatise  on  universal  justice,  monument  of  the  founder  of  Guy's  hospital, 

consisting  of  97  aphorisms,  is  contained  in  tiie  Southwark;  a  monument  cf  Lord  Chatham,  in 

JM  Augmmtitj  published  during  that  period,  Guildhall;  a  monument  to  Lord  Halifax,  in 

which,  he  says,  he  wishes  *^  to  serve  as  a  sped-  Westminster  abbey ;  tiie  statue  of  Blackstone, 

men  of  that  digest  which  we  propose  and  have  in  All  Soul's  college,  Oxford;  a  recumbent 

in  hand."    The  digest  referred  to  is  explained  in  figure  of  the  Thames,  in  the   court-yard  of 

an  offer  addressed  to  the  king  about  tiiat  time.  Somerset  House ;  the  statues  of  Howard  and 

The  plan  he  had  in  view  was  somewhat  differ-  Johnson  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  a  second 

ent  from  that  which  he  had  formerly  proposed,  monument  of  Chatham  in  Westminster  abbev. 

It  was  to  arrange  into  some  order  all  the  laws,  In  these  works  Bacon  evinces  mechanical  skiD, 

whether  statute  or  common  law.    *' As  for  my-  and  a  sharp  eye  for  reality,  but  his  works 

self  (he  says),  the  law  was  my  profi^ssion  to  cannot  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the  highest 

which  I  am  a  debtor,  some  littie  helps  I  have  of  style  of  art     His  life  was  written  b^  CecU; 

other  arts^  which  may  give  form  to  matter,  and  and  there  is  a  full  account  of  him  m  AUao 
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OtonlnghMn^  '*  BMOk  TtoBtan  nd  Sadp-  Mffopt^  end  npmkm  yiiwiMUiii  Inft  pro- 

ton^*'  ToL  iiL  eared  his  dkuii— 1  it  the  iwfignmt  leqneafc  of 

BAOOy,  I^ovABD,  ndnntor  of  the  Centre  tbe  pkoten;  but  Ins  own  eondnci  was  not  cf 

dinrcfa,  New  Hstren,  Ooon^  born  in  Detzoit»  n  kind  to  alU j  tiie  prefioBi  eiateiMnL    For  a 

]fid^  Feb.  19,  18(tt.    His  fiuherwas  n  mi».  time  his  liberility  and  mildnMi^  oombined  witili 

Amtaj  to  the  Indian^  seat  by  the  miaionaiy  bia  pleaaDg  aodai  qnafiliflBi  ooMliated  eBteem, 

•ociety  of  Oonnectiea^  and  the  first  settler  Of  bot  his  inefficiencj  in  repohing  the  Indians  who 

the  town  of  TaflmadgeL  Oliio.    The  son  was  raTaged    the  frootieta^  the  hi^  rate  of  the 

^radoated  at  Tale  oollege  in  1820 ;  spent  4  tazes^  imposed  to  sapjiort  a  series  of  nsdess 

yean  in  his  theological  stndiea  at  Andorer,  lorta,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ^eoart 

and  was   fnstalM   pastor   over  the   Centre  peof^**  to  restrict  the    elective    frsnehiae, 

dmrcfa  in  Mareh,  18S5.    This  connection  still  aroused  a  general  feeling  of  oppositkn  and  re- 

ezlsts.    In  the  ooone  of  his  long  reajdmne  at  sentment    At  length  the  {eofae  rose  in  annsi 

one  of  the  literary  centres  (tf  thiseoantry,  and  ostensibly  to  repel  the  hosulitiss  of  the  say  nges^ 

of  a  constant  trahiing  in  anthonhqn,  Dr.  Bacon  bat  inrc«litytoferce  theanthoritiestodotbeir 

haa  grown  to  be  rec^nded  aa  one  m  the  jHrind-  dnty.  The  renusoMSS  of  the  latter  was  aaeribed 

Scdtiratora  of  the  didactic  theok^gy  of  to  a  profitaUetrsffic  which  they  were  supposed 

w  En^^d,  and  aa  pertiaps  the  most  thor-  to  carry  on  with  the  enemy.    Bacon  was  at 

ong^  among  them.      He  is  the   champion  once  pointed  out  by  his  pontion,  his  doqnenoe^ 

of  her  chnrai   Congregationalist  poGty,  and  and  his  conraffBy  as  thcleaderof  the  moreinent. 

renowned  aa  a  oontrorerBal  writer  in  sq^  He  demandm  of  the  governor  a  oomminnn 

port  of  the  viewa  of  the  greater  portion  of  confirming  his  appointment  as  genersl  of  the 

those  who  adhere  most  doeely  to  the  traditiona  forces  abcmt  to  proceed  against  the  Indians  bj 

and  practices  of  her  Pnritan  settlersi    He  is  a  the  people.    This  was  refnsed,  and  a  prodama* 

rery  Tohmunona  anthor-— has  written  an  im-  tionissoed  ordering  the  insorgeols  to  surrender, 

mense  nmnber  of  oocsrional  addresses  and  ser-  under  penalty  of  treason.    They  paid  no  atten- 

mons,   beode  those  which  come  within   hia  ti<xi  to  it,  and  proceeded  against  the  In^ans, 

legnlar  dnty;  is  the  author  of  a  Tolome  of  his-  whom  they  met  and  defeated.    The  govemor 

torical  disconrsei^  and  haa  been  a  constant  con-  raised  a  f<voe  to  put  them  down,  bat  was  pr^ 

tribodkor  to  Tarioas  theologtosl  periodicals.    In  rented  by  another  insomction  under  In^iJim 

manner  he  haa  been  connected  with  the  and  Walldate.    The  ferment^  in  feci»  becsme  so 


*  Christian  Spectator,*' the ''New  Endander,'*  goeral  that  Berkeley,  in  June,  1676,  made 

fer  which  he  %  beside^  president  of  the  man-  concessions  to  Bacon.  He  promised  him  a  com- 

agins  committee,  and  with  ^e  ^  Independent,^  misBicxi,  dismantled  the  forts,  dissolved  the  old 

a  religions  newspaper  of  Kew  York,  of  which  assembly,  and  issued  writs  fer  a  new  eleetaon. 

he  is  one  of  the  editors.    His  articles  of  late  in  It  soon  became  evidenty  however,  that  Berice^ 

^b»  ^  New  Knglandcr,"  haye  been  of  a  politico-  was  acting  treacherously,  when  Bacon  and  hui 

religious  diancter,  sererely  denooncing  the  firiends  resumed  their  arms,  and  feroed  him  to 

coune  of  the  "ff^^ri  government  on  the  sub-  consent  to  their  demands.    They  then  mardied 

iect  of  daveiy.   Both  as  a  preadier  and  writer,  to  the  fixmtiere,  when  Berkeley  again  produm* 

nis  most    conspieoous  quuity  is  an  earnest  ed  them  rebelsL    Bacon  retracing  his  stq[M^  a 

sererity,  although  the  effort  is  not  unusual  to  desultory  dril  war  broke  out,  in  tiie  course  of 

enliven  the  treatment  of  a  subject  by  the  use  of  whidi  Jamestown,  the  capital  <tf  the  colony, 

irony  and  sarossm.  was  burned  to  the  ground.    In  the  end  the 

BACON,  Nathasibl  commonly  celled  the  govemor  was  obliged  to  seek  shdter  in  some 

Vln^nia  rebel,  was  ^^oably  a  native  of  £ng-  English  vessds  lying  in  James  river,  but  bdbre 

land,  bom  about  the  year  1646,  died  Oct  1,  Baoon  could  complete  his  ^Ums  in  req>ect  to  a 

1676.  During  the  administration  of  Sir  William  new  government,  he  died  of  a  disease  oontrsot- 

Berkeley  as  govemor  of  Virginia  he  removed  to  ed  daring  one  of  his  Indian  campaigna.    Soon 

that  colony,  where  his  commanding  abilities  as  after  his  death  the  rebellitMi  itself  was  eztin- 

a  lawyer  and  his  popular  dq>ortment  gained  guiflhed.    Many  of  the  persons  who  had  taken 

him  many  fiiendSb    In  less  than  8  years  after  Ids  part  with  him  were  executed.    A  full  accoont 

arrival  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  coon-  of  tiiese  troubles  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^  Traets 

oiL     A  contemporary  pamphlet  speaks  of  him  and  other  papers  relating  principslly  to  the 

aa  *'  but  a  young  man,  yet  master  and  owner  of  origin,  settl^nent,  and  progress  of  the  odonies 

those  induments  whidi  constitute  a  compleate  of  North  America,  from  Ihe  discovery  of  the 

man  (as  to  intrinsecaQslL  wisdom  to  apprenend,  country  to  the  year  ITTd,*^  by  Peter  FonxL 

and  discretion  to  chuse.'^  He  possessea  a  oonad-  Washington,  1840. 

erable  estate  at  the  head  of  James  river;  and  was  BACON,  Sm  Nigholas,  was  the  lord-keeper 
related  to  CoL  Nathaniel  Bacon,  an  old  member  of  the  seal  for  a  long  period,  daring  the  eidj 
of  the  conndl,  who  is  described  as  '^  a  very  rich  part  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth,  bom  of 
politick  man,  and  childless,  designing  this  Idna-  an  ancient  and  opcdent  femily,  at  Chiselharst, 
man  for  his  heir."  Bat  at  that  time  the  colony  hi  Kent,  in  1510,  died  Feb.  20,  1579.  His 
was  distracted  by  popular  discontents.  Gov.  education  he  received  at  Corpus  dmsti  col- 
Berkeley  had  beoi  appointed  by  Charles  I.  in  legc^  CambridM,  aft«r  which  he  studied  at 
the  place  of  Sir  John  Hervey,  whose  tyrannical,  Paris.    In  1587  he  was  appointed  solicitor  to 
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4he  court  of  ftngmentaiioiis ;  0  yean  later  Hen-  lectures  of  Bacon,  and  ooofined  tiie  droolatioii 

tj  YIIL  made  him  attorney  to  the  court  of  of  his  writings  to  the  walls  of  the  convent, 

wards — an  office  of  great  responsibility  and  All  the  clergy,  howeyer.  were  not  so  illiberal ; 

tmst — in  which  he  was  continued  during  the  Robert  Ghrostete,  tilie  bishop  of  Lincoln,  be* 

reign  of  Edward  YL     Having  adopted  the  friended  his  efforts ;  and  in  1265,  when  Clem- 

I^testant  religion,  he  was  excmded  from  all  ent  lY.,  who  had  been  a  cardinal-legate  in 

fjavor  under  Mary ;  but  on  the  accession  of  England,  and  had  heard  of  Bacon,  was  raised 

Elizabeth  he  entered  her  privy  counciL    In  to  tiie  papal  office,  he  despatched  Raymond  de 

1658  he  received  the  great  seal,  with  the  rank  Londun  to  the  Franciscan  monk  to  procure 

and  authority  of  lord  chancellor.    At  the  pub-  some  of  his  writings.    Bacon  sent  him  a  work 

lie  conference  held  in  Westminster,  to  consider  called  the  Opus  MijtUj  together  witii  2  other 

the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  chuxt)h  of  supplementary  works,  the  Opu»  Minus  and  the 

Rome,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  presided.     Beins  (^u$  T&rtium,    It  is  not  Imown  what  recep- 

suspected,  in  1564^  of  having  a  hand  in  a  book  tion  Clement  gave  them,  but  he  had  scarcely 

written  by  one  Hales,  and  which  questioned  got  them  in  himd,  when  he  died,  1268.    From 

the  title  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  succeed  tiiat  time,  up  to  the  ^ear  1278,  Bacon  was 

Elizabeth — a  view  of  the  case  not  then  held  by  allowed  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  in  peace ; 

the  court — he  was  dismissed  from  the  privy  but,  in  that  year,  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  who  after- 

coundl,  and  from  all  participation  in  public  ward  appears  as  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicho- 

affisiirs,  except  in  chancery.    As  he  appears  to  las  lY.,  repaired  to  Paris  as  the  superior  of  the 

have  been  wrongly  suspected,  he  was  afterward  Franciscan  order,  and  was  induced  to  com- 

restored  to  fitvor,  leaving  beMnd  him  the  repn-  mence  proceeding^  against  lus  Oxford  subject, 

tation  of  a  man  ^'fuU  of  wit  and  learning— of  a  He  was  summoned  U>  Paris,  where  a  council 

sound  lawyer,  and  of  a  true  gentieman."    His  of  Franciscans  condemned  his  writings,  and 

fine  form  and  personal  dignity  caused  Elizabeth  sent  him  to  prison.    He  was  then  in  his  64th 

to  say  of  him,  ^^  My  lord-keeper's  soul  is  well  year ;  and  for  10  years  he  languished  in  that 

lodged.'^  dreary  confinement,  appealing  in  vain  to  the 

BACOIT,  PaANCSL,  a  divine  of  Oxford,  who  popes  for  release.    Some  say  that  he  died  in 

had  more  repute  in  his  day  for  his  wit  and  ha*  the  prison ;  but  tiie  better  authoritv  is  that  he 

mor  than  for  his  divinity.    Among  his  publica-  was  permitted  to  return  to  Oxford,  where  he 

tions,  none  of  which  are  now  remembered,  are  died.    The  Opus  Majus  is  the  chief  monument 

a  ballad  called  the  "  Snipe,"  a  poem  named  the  of  his  genius,  although  Bayle  and  others  pre- 

*' Artificial  Kite,"  and   several   dramatic  at-  tend  to  reckon  up  some  101  of  his  treatises,  on 

tempts,  such  as  the  *'  Oculist,"  the  ^  Moral  various  subjects.    His  chief  printed  works  are 

Quack  "^    He  died  in  1785.  Penpeetica,   Frankfort,    1614;    De   apscuUs^ 

BACON,  RoosR,  generally  called  Friar  Ba-  Frankfort,  1614;  De  MirabiU  Potestate  ArtiSy 
oon^  born  at  Bchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  et  Naturm^  Pans,  1542;  De  JSetardandis  J3&» 
1214^  died  in  1292  or  1294.  He  was  known  in  nectutis^AeoidenUlniSy  Oxford,  1590;  and  the 
the  scholastic  ages  as  the  Admirable  Doctor.  Otnu  Majvs^  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  London,  1657. 
and  was  the  most  eminent  of  English  natural  Manuscm>ts  of  his  writings  exist  in  the  Cot- 
philosophers,  previous  to  tiie  era  of  his  name-  tonian,  Harleian,  Bodleian,  and  Yatioan  libra- 
sake,  tne  great  Bacon.  At  an  early  age  he  ries.  A  second  manuscript  of  the  (^ptttTVr^iunl 
was  sent  to  Oxford  to  be  educated,  whence  he  was  found  in  the  library  at  Donay,  by  Yictor 
passed  to  the  university  of  Paris,  then  the  Cousin,  who  gave  an  account  of  it,  with  an 
most  famous  centre  of  learning  m  Europe,  elaborate  oritidsm  of  Bacon  and  his  philosophi- 
There  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  also  en-  ofd  character,  in  the  Journal  dee  Bcuewns  for 
tered  the  order  of  the  Franciscan  monks.  1848.  Bacon's  great  work  had  littie  influence 
After  the  year  1240,  we  find  him  returned  to  in  its  day^  but  is  remarkable  for  its  anticipation 
Oxford,  and  in  a  convent  of  his  orden  pursuing  of  the  spirit  of  modem  science.  Taking  it  for 
the  stnay  of  languages  and  of  natural  philosophy,  granted  that  he  lived  at  an  era  of  profound  in- 
Arabic^  Greek,  and  Hebrew  he  learned,  to  en-  tellectual  toipor  and  ignorance,  he  inquires  into 
able  himself  to  read  Aristotie,  and  the  most  the  causes  of  it,  and  finds  them  to  be :  1,  too 
noted  commentators  upon  him  in  the  originals,  much  blind  confidence  in  authority :  2,  too 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  mathematics,  much  respect  for  custom ;  8,  too  much  regard 
physics,  and  astronomy,  and  that  he  might  for  popular  prejudices;  and  4^  too  much  con- 
procure  his  knowledge  of  nature  at  first  lumd,  odt^  selfishness,  which  induces  one  to  regard 
ne  made  many  costiy  experiinent&  and  con-  as  dangerous  or  puerile  whatever  he  does  not 
stracted  many  costiy  instruments,  in  less  than  know.  These  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
20  years  he  spent  more  than  2,000  French  sevoral  iioJd,  which  Chancellor  Bacon  subse- 
livres  in  this  w^y,  famished  eitiier  by  his  &m-  qoentiy  held  to  be  the  great  obstacles  to  true 
ily  or  the  munificence  of  Mends.  But  experi-  knowledge.  Roger  Bacon  also  claimed  for 
mental  science  was  littie  in  vogue  at  that  time,  human  reason  tiie  right  to  exercise  a  severe 
and  his  researches  excited  the  hostility  of  his  control  over  all  the  doctrines  submitted  to  its 
fellows.  Taught  to  regard  philosophy  as  littie  approbation ;  he  insists  upon  the  dignity  and 
better  than  heresy,  ana  connecting  its  results  the  importance  of  the  sciences,  none  of  which 
witli  those  of  magic,  the  dergy  prohibited  the  are  to  be  proscribed,  and  all  of  which  are  to  be 
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«a]tSTit6d;MidheMtiblUiM«t|MrieiMe|nt]Mr  td  frnSt)  and  midder,  woad,  aid  ailk  we  raiMd 

than  natODiDg,  mm  the  piopar  method  of  ie>  in  theTicinity  of  Apatin,  while  on  theDannbe 

aearcL    In  all  this  again  we  hare  a  rode  oot-  and  Thein  tiiere  are  Taloable  llaheriea.    The 

line  and  preeonorofue  doctrine  of  the  author  m^ority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Ci^idics,  but 

of  the  Hftwtm  Of^wum.     Roger  Bacon  feD  there  are  abo  coarideraUe  nmnbere  ci  Jews, 

into  many  errore  on  the  raljeot  of  alchemy  Capital  Bace;  pop.  7,500. 

and  astrology,  hnt  hie  acientiiio  genioa  waa  B AOSAKTI,  /inoa,  a  Hungarian  poet,  bon 

wonderfiiL  His  writings  antidpate  the  discovery  at  Ti^lcza,  May  11, 1768,  died  at  Usa,  Ifay  IS, 

flf  the  telescope;  he  waa  acquainted  with  the  1846.    In  1785  he  was  appointed  to  a  pablie 

eompoeition  of  gunpowder;  and  the  whole  tone  office  in  Kawohan,  but  was  dismissed  in  1793, 

of  hia  mind,  the  whole  scope  of  his  thought,  on  aooounVof  the  liberal  notions  of  one  of  hia 

were  2  or  S  centuries  fai  advance  of  his  genera-  poemsw    In  1794  he  was  implicated  in  a  con* 

tion.  ipiraey  with  Biahoplfartinoyich,  and  consigned 

BAOON',  BaxueLj  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  to  the  Bpielberg  prison.  After  his  release  from 
one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  U.  8.  goy*  mison  he  was  employed  at  the  bank  of  Vienna, 
emment  to  establidi  a  colony  in  Africa.  In  tNit  in  1809,  on  occasion  of  the  occupation  of 
company  with  Dr.  Crozer  and  Ifr.  Bankson,  he  Vienna  by  the  IVench  army,  he  translated  Na- 
aet  sail  for  Sierra  Leone  with  82  negroes,  and  polecats  proclamation  to  Hungary  into  Hun- 
arrived  there  March  9, 1820.  From  this  place  garian,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  leaTS  Vi- 
the  passengers  and  stores  were  conveyed  to  enna.  He  betook  himself  to  France.  After  the 
Garopelar,  on  the  Sherboro  river,  in  a  veasel  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  was  surren- 
purcnased  for  the  purpose.  In  a  fow  weeks  dered  to  the  Austrian  authorities,  who  gave 
after  their  arrival  Mr.  Bacon's  2  associates  died,  him  his  liberty,  under  condition  tiiat  he  would 
and  he  hlmseli^  in  view  of  his  declining  health,  not  leave  the  city  of  linz,  where  he  died  at  the 
had  to  be  removed  to  Kent,  at  Cape  ShOling,  advanced  age  of  82.  ^  is  the  author  of  ui 
where  he  died  on  May  8, 1820.  magyaroh    tUinige    (Bravery  of  the  Hun- 

BACONTUORP,  John,  called  the  Resolute  garians),  Peeth,  Oct  1785.   This  was  his  maiden 

Doctor,  a  learned  EagUsh  monk,  was  bom  at  effort.    A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems 

Baconthorp,  in  Norfolk,  at  the  close  of  the  13th  appeared  at  Pesth  in  1827.    He  was  one  of  the 

century,  and  died  at  London  in  1846.    He  lived  founders  of  the  "  Magyar  Museum*^  (Kaschan  and 

for  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  great  Pesth,  1788-1792).    He  married  at  Vienna  in 

celebrity  as  a  scholar,  and  was  considerea  the  1805  the  German  poetess  Gabriele  Baumgarten, 

leader  of  the  Averroists.    In  1888  he  was  sum-  but  the  union  did  not  prove  a  happy  one. 

moned  to  Rome,  where  he  first  asserted  the  BACTRIA,   or   Baofbiava  f  modem   Bok- 

^pope's   sovereign   authority   in   cases   of  di-  hara),  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  N. 

\oroe.    His  works  have  passed  through  several  by  the  Oxus,  £.  by  Ariatio  Scythia,  8.  by  the 

editions.  Paropamisan  range,  and  W.  by  Margiana.    The 

BAGS,  or  Baoscka,  a  circle  in  Hungary,  be-  country,  though  m  some  parts  sterile  and  un- 

tween  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  area  8,586  sq.  productive,  was^  as  a  whole,  very  fertile,  and 

m.,  pop.  868,000.    The  Mosztonga  is  the  only  the  inhabitants  a  brave  and  warlike  race.    It 

river  of  importance  that  flows  through  its  tern-  became  a  province  of  Perda  about  the  reign  of 

tory,  and  tnis,  with  its  sluggish  current,  forms  Oyma,  and  after  being  conquered  by  Alexander 

innumerable  swamps  during  its  course  toward  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Seleu- 

the  Danube.    There  are  several  large  lakes,  the  dd»  until  256  B.  0.,  when  Tbeodotus,  ^e  gov- 

most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  salt  lake  of  emor,  revdted.    Bactria  maintained  its  inde- 

Palits,  nesr  Maria  TheresiopoL    The  soil  in  pendence  throughout,  until  126  B.  O.,  when  it 

some  districts  is  of  such  exuberant  fertility  as  was  conquered  oy  the  Parthians  under  Mithri- 

not  to  require  manuring;  in  other  parts  so  arid  dates.    Genghis  Khan  conquered  it  in  1221, 

and  barren  as  to  be  almost  useless.    The  pro-  Tamerlane  in  1869,  and  his  successors  ruled 

ductive  portion  of  its  surface  is,  however,  esti-  over  it  for  180  years.    In  the  be^nning  of  the 

mated  at  1,785,700  acre&  nearly  one-half  of  16th  century  the  Usbecks  got  possession,  and 

which  is  said  to  be  arable.  Itseldom  produces  less  since  then  its  history  belongs  to  the  khanate  of 

than  from  500,000  to  600,000  quarters  of  gnun  Bokhara.    The  ancient  capital  was  Bactra,  or 

annually.     The  most  important  of  its  cereal  Zariaspa;  themodern  town  of  Balk  occupies  its 

crops  is  wheat)  which  it  yields  in  great  abun-    site.    

dance  and  of  superior  quality.     The  vineyards  BACTRIAN  COIl^S.    The  history  of  the 

occupy  about  88.120  acres.   Hemp  is  cultivated,  Gneco-Bactrian  period   has  had   much  light 

and  even  passable  tobacco  is  raised  in  particu-  thrown  upon  it  within  the  last  20  years,  by  the 

ar  localities.    Alonx  the  banks  of  the  Danube  discovery  of  a  large  collection  of  Grseco-Bao- 

there  are  forests  of  oak  and  other  trees.    The  trian  coins,  ruins,  and  sepulchres.     On  some 

pasture  lands  are  estimated  at  552,850  acres,  of  these  coins  the  Greek  language  is  mixed  with 

which  are  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  homed  cat-  a  foreign  dialect  of  the  Zend  fiimily.    It  appears 

tl&  horses,  and  sheep.    Swine  are  freqnentiy  that  the  Greek  language  also  held  its  footmgfor 

fed  in  this  part  of  Hungary  on  the  fish  caught  a  long  time  after  the  Scythian  irruption.    The 

in  the  swamps  that  are  formed  by  the  Moszton-  English  travellers  and  antiquaries,  Prinsep  and 

ga  and  Theiss.    There  is  an  abundance  of  capi-  WiMm;  the  Eroich  and  German,  Raoul  B/o- 
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ehette,  Lassen,  Grotefend,  OflHed,  Ifikller,  h^ye  proaobes  under  fire,  the  siege  was  began  Trith 

been    the    workers  in  this   department   ot  great  alacrity.    Bat  before  mnch  had  been  ao- 

learning.     The  best  authorities  are  Wilson'^  oompli^ed,  Soolt  came  np  from  Seville,  and 

Ariana  AnUqua  (184l)  and  Lassen's  InSMhm  the  battle  of  Albnera  was  fought    After  this 

AUerthufMtkunde  (1849).  battle,  Wellington,  ^ho  had  come  np  in  person, 

BAOZEO,  Lunwio  tok,  bom  at  Lick,  East  renewed  the  siege  with  Ihe  utmost  vigor.    On 

Prussia,  June  8, 1756,  died  at  KOnigsberg,  March  June  6,  the  breach  was  declared  practicable, 

87, 1828.    The  interest  of  his  life  hangs  upon  but  on  that  day  and  on  June  9,  the  ^itish 

the  fact  that  he  was  a  blind  author,  like  the  troops  were  repulsed  in  two  several  attacl^ 

Englii^  Milton  and  the  French  Thierry.    He  with  prodigious  loss ;  and  Mannont  and  Soult 

became  blind  in  his  21st  year,  from  an  attack  coming  up  with  vastly  superior  numbers,  Wei- 

of  small-pox.    In  1810  he  was  made  superin-  lington  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  raise  the 

tendent  of  the  blind  asylum  at  EOnigsberg.  riege^  and  retire  into  Portugal. — Onthemomine 

Among  his  works  are  a  history  of  Prussia,  6  of  Jan.  8,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agueda,  and 

volum^  and  a  history  of  the  French  revolu-  resumed  the  offensive,  while  the  enemy  were  flar 

tion.    He  wrote  also  several  romances  and  alooH    After  the  capture  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo, 

dramas.  by  storm,  Jan.  18, 1812,  Wellington  turned  his 

BADAJOZ,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Spain,  the  attention  toward  Badigoz,  which  he  resolved  to 
capital  of  Estremadura.  on  the  river  Guadiana^  take  by  a  similar  eoup  de  main.  With  great 
82  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Seville,  and  49  S.  of  Al-  skill  and  subtlety,  he  contrived  to  deceive  Na- 
oantara;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  especially  poleon  himself  to  whom  aU  the  details  of  the 
celebrated  for  its  events  during  the  peninsular  war  were  referred  by  tel^;raph,  so  completely 
war.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fearfal  massacre  that  no  steps  were  taken  lor  the  relief  of  ^e 
of  May,  1808,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  general  place,  until  the  English  sieffe  arlallery  was  ao- 
insurrection  against  the  French.  The  governor,  tually  before  the  walls.  On  March  15,  the  pon- 
who  wished  to  suppress  the  riot,  was  dragged  out  toons  were  thrown  across  the  Guadiana,  and  on 
of  his  house,  and  murdered  by  the  mob.  On  Feb.  the  I7th  the  investment  of  the  fortress  was 
5, 1811,  when  Massena  was  in  foil  retreat  before  completed.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
Wellington,  from  the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  most  ably  defended  by  Philippon,  who  by  his 
Vedras,  Soult  took  up  nis  nosition  before  the  former  suceessfal  defence  had  become  thor- 
wiiUs  of  Badidoz,  defendea  by  the  veteran,  oughly  acquainted  with  all  its  strength  and 
Menaoho.  Wellington  made  every  effort  to  weakness,  and  was  admirably  seconded  in  his 
enable  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  general,  in  the  defence,  by  a  ticked  garrison  of  6,000  men,  the 
field,  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  sent  to  him  for  that  flower  of  the  French  armies,  and  whose  resist- 
purpose,  all  the  Spanish  divisions  of  his  own  ance,  although  unsnccessftil,  crowned  him  witii 
army,  whidi  rendered  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  undying  honor.  On  the  24th,  as  it  was  known 
without  tdcing  the  garrison  into  consideration,  that  Soult  was  energetically  striving  to  raise 
folly  equal  to  the  French  force  outside  of  the  means  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  the  advanced 
fortress.  However  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  com-  post,  called  i^'^  Picuiina,  though  not  breached, 
mander,  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  and  was  stormed  and  taken,  with  a  loss  of  860  men 
cut  to  pieces  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men  and  in  the  assault^  which  lasted  but  one  hour,  al- 
all  his  artiUe^,  a  few  escaping,  with  their  though  Phili|^n  was  confident  of  making  the 
general,  into  Elvas,  while  8,000  threw  them-  fort  good  for  4  or  6  days,  and  delaying  by  so 
selves  into  Badiijoz,  which  now  had  9,000  men  long  the  fall  of  the  place.  On  the  morning  of 
within  the  walls,  and  170  guns.  Unfortunate-  April  6,  the  walls  of  the  town  itself  were 
ly,  however,  Menacho  was  killed  during  a  sally  breached  in  8  places,  and  the  breaches  were 
on  the  evening  of  March  2.  the  ramparts  were  declared  practicable,  although  the  counterscarp 
partially  breached,  and  altnough  the  breaches  remained  entire,  and  prodigious  effcnrts  had  been 
were  impracticable  while  the  f^noh  had  but  6  made  to  retrench  the  breaches,  and  to  fortify 
guns  in  battery,  one  of  which  was  dismounted,  the  summit  of  the  ruins,  which  were  rendered 
and  while  it  was  known  that  Beresford  was  on  impassable  by  huge  beams  bristling  with  sword 
the  march  to  relieve  the  garrison,  at  the  head  blades,  while  the  whole  ascent  was  strewed 
of  12,000  men,  Imas^  who  had  succeeded  to  with  live  shells,  and  honev-combed  with  mines, 
the  command  of  the  place,  shameftiUy  snrren-  ready  to  explode  under  the  feet  of  the  assail- 
dered  it.  This  disaster,  which  the  duke  of  ants. — ^At  10  o'clock  at  night  the  assault  corn- 
Wellington  described  as,  in  his  opinion,  by  far  menced,  by  the  most  of  2  divisions,  in  all  10,000 
the  greatest  misfortune  which  haa  befallen  the  strong,  preceded  by  storming  parties  each  of 
allies  since  the  commencement  of  the  penin*  600  men,  with  ladders  and  axes,  led  by  their 
sular  war,  occurred  Mardi  10,  1811 ;  and  respective  forlorn  hopes,  aoainst  tne  8  breaches, 
immediately,  as  soon  as  the  retreat  of  Mas*  whilePicton,  with  a  third  aivision,  was  destined 
sena  was  fblly  developed,  WeUL^ton  deter-  to  storm  the  castle  in  the  rear,  during  the  pro* 
mined  to  retake  the  stronghold  of  Bad^'oz.  It  gress  of  the  main  assaults.  Kothing  like  the 
was  accordingly  invested.  May  6.  1811,  and  loss  and  carnage  of  that  hideous  midnight  at* 
though  there  was  not  then  in  the  British  army  tack  has  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  war, 
a  single  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  nor  a  soli-  The  breaches  were  carried,  amid  the  explosion 
taiy  private  who  knew  how  t<>  conduct  ap-  of  mines^  the  buisting  of  shells,  the  roar  of 
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ordnanoe,  and  the  roU  of  nraaketiy ;  but  when  The  capital,  lyzftbad,  is  a  place  of  aome  impor* 
the  top  was  won,  the  retrenchments  could  not  tanoe.  There  is  another  laige  town  of  the  same 
be  forced,  altbon^^  the  men  confronted  death  in  name  with  the  province.  Owing  to  the  intol- 
every  form,  and  fonght  hand  to  hand  with  the  erance  of  the  inhabituits,  little  has  been  asoer- 
French  grenadiers  across  the  barrier.  After  2  tained  respecting  this  remote  region, 
hoars  of  desperate  fighting,  in  which  2,000  men  BADAEHSH^  Meui.ava,  a  Pendan  poet, 
had  fallen  within  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  who  lived  in  the  10th  centory,  nnder  the  reign 
square  feet— by  Wellington's  orders,  the  troops  of  Ulng  Beg.  In  his  ^  Divan^ — a  coUection  of 
were  ordered  to  retire,  and  reform  for  a  second  Persian  poems — is  found  the  earUest  compari- 
attadc.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Picton,  though  son  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  life  to 
he  had  been  once  repulsed,  scaled  the  castle,  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass, 
which  had  not  been  breached  at  all,  and  which,  BADALONA,  a  town  in  Spain,  pleasantly 
even  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  dtuated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  province  of  Oat- 
PhUippon  could  not  believe  to  have  been  taken ;  alonia,  10  miles  N.  £.  of  the  dty  of  Barcelona, 
while  Walker,  with  a  brigade  of  Portuguese,  in-  Pop.  in  1846,  8,775,  mostly  seamen  and  fisher- 
tended  only  to  make  a  divernon  by  a  &lse  at-  men.  H^e  the  archduke  Oharles  of  Austria 
tack,  scaled  the  bastion  of  Yinoente,  and,  at  the  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  landed  in  1704. 
very  moment  when  all  was  in  confusion,  disss-  BADAUMT,  a  strong  fortress  of  British  In- 
ter, and  retreat,  at  the  breaches,  the  English  dia^  the  province  of  Bcjapore  and  presidency 
bugles,  answering  eadi  other  from  the  castie  of  Bombay.  It  consists  of  2  fortified  heights 
and  the  great  square  of  the  town,  announced  and  a  walled  town  at  the  base,  having  an  inner 
that  the  ^ace  was  lost  and  won. — ^The  breachea  fort.  On  one  occanon  it  defied  the  assaults  of 
were  abandoned ;  the  garrison  retreated  across  the  whole  MfJiratta  army,  but  it  was  taken  in 
the  Guadiana,  into  the  adjoining  fortress  of  San  1818  by  the  British,  under  Sir  T.  Monro.  Pop* 
Oristoval,  where  they  surrendered  at  discre-  2,600. 

tion  the  next  morning ;  the  assailants,  now  un-  BAD  AXE,  a  western  county  of  Wlsoonsn, 

resisted,  poured  in  by  Ijie  breaches,  by  the  bordering  on  toe  lOiasisBippi  river,  and  comprising 

gates,  over  tiie  ramparts,  and,  maddened  by  an  area  of  787  sq.  miles.  It  has  an  uneven  surfMse 

their  losses,  and  drunk  with  blood  and  the  tor  and  is  watered  by  Bad  Axe  and  Eickapoo  rivers^ 

rious  hour  of  battie.  did  deeds  that  night  which  from  the  former  of  which  it  receives  its  name, 

might  well  make  the  angels  weep,  and  which  It  was  separated  from  Crawford  county  in 

obscured,  if  they  could  not  efOEtce,  the  glory  of  March,  1851.    Capital,  Yiroqua ;  pop.  in  1855, 

their  wonderful  achievement — ^Thus  in  11  days  4^828. 

of  open  trenches,  and  19  of  siege,  the  strongest  BADBT,  Johk,  an  English  workman,  bom  in 

place  in  Spain,  with  120  heavy  guns,  and  all  its  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  burnt  at 

garrison  of  8,800  men,  with  their  governor,  1,500  Smithfidd,  as  a  Lollard  and  a  heretic,  in  1409. 

having  fallen  during  the  siege,  was  taken,  con-  When  Anmdel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ques- 

trary  to  all  the  probabilities  and  chances  of  tionedhlmastohisbelief  intransnbatontiation, 

warlike  fortune. — The  conquerors  lost  5,000  Badby  replied,  *^  I  believe  in  the  holy  Trinity, 

men  and  oflcers,  including  700  Portuguese^  one  and  indivisible ;  but  if  the  consecrated  host 

during  the  siege ;  no  leas  than  8,500  of  whom  were  the  body  of  God,  there  would  be  20.000 

(800  of  them  dead)  were  stricken  down  in  the  Gods  in  England.'*    The  prince  of  Wales,  aiter^ 

last  assault.    Still,  fearful  as  was  the  price,  it  ward  Henry  Y.,  was  present  at  his  execution, 

was  not  too  dearly  paid ;  since  by  the  taking  of  and  exhorted  him  to  retract    In  the  midst  of 

Badi^oz^  the  path  was  opened  into  the  very  the  fire  Badby  cried  out  once,  '*  Mercy  I**    The 

heart  oi  Spain,  and  the  career  of  victory  com-  prince  had  the  pile  extinguished  for  a  spaceuand 

menced,  which  only  ended  when  the  allied  mvited  Badby  to  retract,  but  the  stubborn  JSng* 

armies  defiled  through  the  streets  of  the  French  lish  operative  told  ^^rn  to  go  on  with  the  wo» 

metropolis.  in  hand  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

BADAKHSHAN',  or  Budukhshah,  a  moun-  BADEN,  a  German  grand  duchy,  situated 

tainous  district  of  central  Asia,  lying  between  lat  between  lat  47^  82'  and  49^  52'  N.,  and  long. 

86°  and  88*  N.,  and  long.  69°  and  78°  E.,  about  7°  27'  and  9°  50'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Bavaria 

20  days'  journey  E.  S.  £.  of  Bokhara.    It  em-  and  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  S.,  by  Switzerland ;  S., 

braces  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  or  Amoo  river,  by  Wtirtembergand  thej»rincipality  of  Hohen- 

with  the  valleys  ofits  numerous  tributaries,  and  zollem;  and  W.,  by  Bhenish   Bavaria   and 

the  dividing  mountain  ridges,  nearly  to  the  France.    It  is  divided  into  4  circles,  74  beili-* 

sources  of  that  stream.    The  climate  is  healthy,  wicks,  and  1,595  communes.    The  following 

the  valleys  and  small  plains  fertile;  the  natives  table  gives  the  extent  and  population  of  each 

are  uncivilized,  and  even  savage ;  they  are  Tad-  of  the  4  circles,  according  to  the  census  of 

Jiiis  and  Mohammedans  of  the  Sheeah  sect,  1652 : 
speaking  the  Persian  language.    Among  the 
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mountains  Of  tiie  district  we  some  of  tije  finest      j^, ^  3^^  ,5  „^  ^^^ 

quames  of  lapis  lazuli  in  the  world.    Blocks  of  upper  Bhine....  i,6M  is  44s  849,905 

this  stone  are  sometimes  obtained  suitable  for  Middle  Bhine...  J^S®  »  S  i&JS 

being  cut  into  large  slabs.    The  rubies  are  found  l*^«»Wn«-  .^  »  ^  ^^^ 

embedded  in  a  white  earth  in  masses  of  crystal.  ^M4  T4  ym  i^ssfi^MS 
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Th6  oai^tal  is  Oarlsnihe,  whiohf  in  1855,  had  a  rains),  near  Freiburg,  and  became  the  founder 
popnlation  of  26,160  inhabitants.  The  most  of  the  Zabringen  dynastj,  nnder  the  name  of 
Important  oonunercial  city  is  Mannheim,  with  Berthold  von  Z&hriDgen.  The  emperor  Henry 
26,667  inhabitants.  The  most  renowned  dties  IH  created  him  dnke  of  Swabia.  Tiiis  dukedom 
of  Baden  are  Heidelbeiw,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  sabseqnently  passed  into  the  hands  of  another 
muTersity,  and  Baden-Baden,  the  famous  water-  prince,  and  in  1060  Berthold  was  made  dnke  of 
ing-plaoe.  On  the  western  side  of  Baden,  and  Oarintnia  and'margrave  of  Yerona.  Berthold's 
stretching  along  the  Rhine,  is  a  fertile  strip  of  son  Hermann  acqnhred  Baden  by  marriage,  and, 
land,  from  wMdh  the  rest  of  the  country  rises  nnder  the  name  of  Hermann  L,  his  son  became 
toward  the  east.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  the  first  marsrave  of  Baden.  After  the  reign  of 
parts  is  the  8ohwarzwald  (Black  florest),  extend-  Hermann  IV.,  who  died  in  1190,  on  a  crusade, 
iog  northward  as  &r  as  tiie  river  Neckar,  and  Baden  was  divided  into  3  lines.  Hermann  Y.  be- 
on  the  north  of  this  river  is  the  Odenwald  oame  the  sovereign  of  the  Baden  hne,  and  his 
mountain  range,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  youn|i;er  brother,  Henry^e  head  of  the  collat- 
oontinnatlon  of  the  Bchwarzwald,  but  much  eralhneof  Hockberg.  Hermann  YI.  died,  after 
leas  elevated.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Black  ashort  reign,  by  poison.  His  successor,  Frederic 
Forest  are  the  Feldberg,  ^660  feet,  and  the  of  Baden^  was,  tcM^ether  with  his  friend  Oonrad, 
Belchen,  4^897  feet.  The  highest  point  of  the  of  Swabia,  treacherously  executed  at  Naples  in 
Odenwald,  the  EatssenbQckel,  is  only  2,180  feet  1218.  Under  Budolph  I.  many  divisions  took 
high.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  little  river  place,  which  for  upward  of  a  century  created 
Treisam  is  the  Kaiserstuhl,  an  independent  vol-  constant  agitation  and  changes.  On  the  death  of 
eanic  ffronp  nearly  10  miles  in  length  and  6  in  Christopher  I.  in  1627,  the  margraviate  was 
breadth;  the  highest  point  of  this  group  is  1,760  divided  among  his  two  surviving  sons^  who 
feet. — The  principal  river  is  the  Rhine,  which  thus  formed  the  two  lines  of  Baden-Baden  and 
forms  the  boundiury  of  the  duchy  on  the  nordi  Baden-Durlach.  The  line  of  Baden-Baden  be- 
and  west  The  ower  most  important  river  is  came  extinct  by  the  death  of  Augustus  Geor|;e, 
the  Neckar,  and  among  the  smaller  rivers  are  in  1771,  and  its  possessions  were  united  with 
the  MaiiL  Tauber.  Surg,  Xinrig,  Wutach,  Baden-Durlach,  under  the  Ions  and  pros- 
Ffinz,  and  Elz.  The  Danube  takes  its  rise  perous  reign  of  margrave  Charies  Freaeric 
in  Baden,  near  the  chapel  of  6t  Martin,  on  By  the  treaty  of  LnneviUe  in  1801,  Baden  ao- 
the  extreme  east  of  the  Black  Forest,  under  the  quired  a  connderable  addition  of  territory,  and 
name  of  the  Brege.  Near  Donaueschingen  it  was  ftirther  increased  in  1807,  when  the  mar- 
nnites  with  the  Brigach,  and  with  ano&er  grave  received  the  title  of  elector.  By  the  treaty 
small  volume  of  water  from  the  palace-yard  of  of  Presburg,  in  1808,  Breisgau  was  annexed  to 
Donaaeschingen,andon  leaving  Donaueschingen  Baden.  In  1806  on  the  diiMolution  of  the  Ger- 
the  river  is  ^ed  Danube.  Saden  has  alSy  a  man  empire^  on  his  joining  the  confederation  of 
number  of  lakes,  as  the  Mummel  Wilder,  Non-  the  Rhine,  the  elector  received  the  title  of 
nenmattweiher,  Titti,  Eichener,  dec.  A  part  of  grand  duke,  and  1,960  square  miles  of  additional 
Lake  Oonstanoe  belongs  to  Baden. — ^In  the  plains  territory;  some  smaller  additions  in  1809  and 
and  valleys  the  dimate  is  mUd  and  agreeable,  1810.  increased  Baden  to  its  present  extent, 
but  in  the  hi^er  parts  it  is  cold  and  moist,  with  Charles  Frederic  died  in  1811,  and  was  suc- 
anow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  ceeded  by  his  grandson,  Oharles  Louis  Freder- 
with  fi^uently  very  sudden  transitions  from  ic,  who  died  in  1818.  He  was  succeeded  by 
winter  to  summer.  But  on  the  whole  the  cli-  his  unde,  Louis,  who  reigned  from  1818  to  1880, 
mate  is  very  salubrious. — ^The  population  of  the  when  he  died.  After  his  death  the  throne 
nnper  Rhine  ofrde  springs  from  tne  Alemanni ;  devolved  upon  grand  duke  Leopold,  his  ste^ 
along  the  shores  of  the  Murg  and  the  lower  brother,  bom  1790,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
Rhine  circle  the  Frankish  race  preponderates ;  son  Louis.  The  grand  duke  Louia^  bom  in 
the  population  alon^  the  lake  dioree  areof  Suevi-  1822,  was  removed  from  the  throne  for  mental 
an  (Swabian)  and  Ymdelician  origin.  Thediar-  incapadty.  The  grand  duke  Frederic  William 
acter  of  the  people  is  marked  by  the  most  sterline  Loms,  bom  in  1826,  the  present  sovereign,  was 
qualities  of  honesty,  industry,  uprightness,  and  appointed  regent.  The  government  is  a  hered- 
courage ;  but  the  population  of  the  Black  Forest  itary  monarchy,  vested  in  the  grand  dnke,  who 
is  most  typical  of  tne  andent  German  charao-  is  assisted  in  the  legislation  by  two  chambers^ 
ter.  The  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  the  the  one  of  peers,  and  the  other  of  deputies. 
Baar  are  perhaps  the  most  industrious  people  of  The  chamber  of  peers  consists  of  86  members 
BadeiL  The  inhabitant  of  the  Odenwald  is  the  8  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  grand  duke,  ana 
poorest,  but  the  most  contented  of  all  He  lives  1  by  each  of  the  2  univerdties ;  the  remaining 
from  hand  to  mouth,  but  never  grumbles.  Until  members  are,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
1808  Baden  was  a  marsraviate,  with  an  area  of  of  Freiburg,  a  Protestant  prelate^  and  the  prin- 
only  about  1,400  sq.  miles ;  pop.  about  260,000.  dpal  nobility.  The  chamber  of  deputies  has 
Toward  the  end  of  the  8th  century  Gerold,  the  64  members,  elected  by  all  the  male  citizens 
supposed  descendant  of  Gottfried,  duke  of  the  who  have  attained  their  26th  year.  Each 
Alemanni,  who  died  in  709,  became  margrave  of  member  must  be  at  least  80  years  of  age,  and  is 
the  Baar  district,  and  Ids  great-grandson  Ber^  dected  for  8  years ;  one-fourth  of  the  members 
thold  built  the  castle  of  Zdhriogen  (now  in  going  out  every  2  years.    During  the  revolu- 
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^amrj  period  of  184a>1860^  ibe  poliftieil  in-  prsetand.    Tbe  niuanl  mringB  of  Boden  tn 

ftitmioiif  of  Boden  were  attacked  by  the  nhrar  reiy  mmieroiM,  as  Baden-Badoi,  Bode&wflOci^ 

repnl^ieaa  leaden,  Hecker,  Strore,  te^  and  bj  AntAgMt,  GriertMch,  Freinfattdi,  Acl    The  ez- 

tbe  moderate  lepoblioaDS   led   bj  BrentaiK\  porta  of  Baden  are  wine,  timber,  breadatalB^ 

Eieliield,  ke^  and  Baden  waa  thrown  into  tba  temp,  tobaeoo,  frnita,  oil,  aak,  mannfiactared 

greatest  eidtement  and  conAisioo,  nntil  the  artidea,&a,  and  exeeed  $50,000,000  per  annnn. 

aiwbtance  of  Plrnana  led,  in  1650,  to  the  delieat  Tbe  principal  importa  are,  eolonial  prodnoa, 

of  the  repnUicana,  and  the  Rtom  of  the  <M  aoothem  frint^  medkJnea,  hoiaei^  wool,  cotton, 

order  dt  things.    Baden  ooeopiea  the  aerenth  aflk  gooda,  iron,  ateei,  and  Tarioue  aitidei  of 

rank  in  the  Germanic  confederstioo,  and  fur^  Inxoiy.    The  eanrenc^  la  the  24  Guida^  J^ua^ 

nidiea  of  its  armj  of  15,000  men  (oompoaed  OOkreatxeratotheilocinorgiilden.  Tbewdgfats 

of  engtoeeni,  ftc^  186;  in&ntrjr,  11,160;  car-  and  meaaoreaare  according  to  the  deeimalfljBtem. 

airy,  1,670;  artillery,  1,764|,  a  contingent  of  There  are  2  Qniv^eratiea,  one  Ftoteetant  at 

10,000  men  to  the  federal  forces.     It  haa  S  Heidelberg,  founded  in  1886,  and  one  GatlM& 

Totes  in  the  fbll  diet,  and  one  in  the  minor  as-  at  Freibinrg,  ibmided  in  1457.    There  are  alao. 

aembly.    By  the  budget  of  1656  and  1657,  the  6  lyceoma,  5  gymnasianHL  4  normal  achool^ 

dear  nnited  revenue  for  these  two  years  amonnt*  19  hi^ier  and  7  Latin  senoola,  beside  ahoot 

ed  to  20,646,706  florins,  and  the  expenditore  2,000  common  achools  estahtiahed  throQ|^boat 

to  20,065,496  florins.    The  pabtic  debt  in  1656  the  ooontry.    At  Pfondbeim  is  an  institBtion 

waa  75,246,166  florins,  of  which  40,560,498  for  the  deaf  and  dmnb,  and  at  Freiban&  one 

florins  was  a  loan  contracted  for  the  oonstroo-  for  the   blind.      Tbe   Oarkmhe  polytedmie 

tion  of  railways.    The  distribntion  of  the  sor-  school,  with  a  staff  of  41  teadiera  and  850  atn* 

fiice  of  the  dnchy  is  as  follows :  dents,  established  about  1882,  is  one  of  the  heat 

AcTM.      Per  eest  in  Germany.    The  preparatory  coarse  eztenda 

^Wj^^. i,47j,«M  cr  84^  over  8  years,  and  indndea  French,  Engfidi, 

Vagtmn  "'''''''''''''''' «»!7ss         &J  hiatoty>  mathftmatics,  drawing,  chemistry,  me- 

VtojjraniV.*.           ^,oj4         Lj  duuiios,  mineralogy,  geology,  4c.    The  q)edal 

w^S?ltoiiito:!:!*.:;'.'.;!!'.!;!!!  i^^        »1  courses  are  engineering,  arehitectnra,  foRstry, 

Qurrica,n»T«i,'4(d^pttik..!...        los         ojo  chemistiy,  mechanics,  Commerce,  and  post-office 

ISL^^;,;^j:\i:i^ tSiJi        i«i  •ervice;  and  ertend  over  from  1  to  4  years. 

BaUdiiig^roiMi.,4.  w.t«m ui^        i«  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  population  <rf  the 

4>MM«       looo  grand  duchy  of  Baden  are  Boman  Gatholics,  81 

In  the  valleys  and  plains  the  soil  yields  most  per  cent,  are  Protestanta,  and  the  rest  diiefly 

luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  bu'ley,  beans^  Jews,  with  a  small  q>rinkling  of  Menn<Hiite& 

potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco ;  and  even  in  BADEK,  or  BajU>sv.   L  Abathing  place  of 

the  mountainous  districts  rye,  wheat,  and  oats  about  3,200  inhabitants,  on  the  river  Schwachat^ 

are  extensively  eultivatea  The  extensive  vine-  in  the  Austrian  province  of  the  lower  Enns,  in 

yards  produce  excellent  wines,  and  the  finest  the  drde  of  the  Wiener  Wald,  within  16  nules 

fruits  are  in   the  greatest  abundance.     The  from  Vienna,  and  the  summer  resort  of  several 

manafactures  are  chiefly  confined  to  iron  and  Austrian  archdukes.  Baden  has  12  warm  ba;Uifli 

hardware,  and  the  ginning  and  weaving  of  supplied  with  water  from  a  hot  spring,    n.  A 

cotton.     Tbe  Black  Forest  is  distinguished  town,  founded  by  the  Bomans;  pop.  about  2,- 

for  manufactures  of  wooden  ornaments  and  800,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aarfpui,  on  thB 

toys,  watches,  wooden  docks,  musical  boxee^  limmat,  a  little  river  which  is  covered  with  a 

organs,  and  basket  work.     St.  Bladen  is  an  magnificent  bridge.    Here  too  are  hot  sulphur 

important  seat  of  ribbon  and  cotton  mannfao*  Q>nng8  (117^  F.),  whidi  make    the  place  a 

tnre.    Tbe  fabrication  of  jewelry  and  tobacco^  nvorite  summer  resort  of  the  neighbormg  can* 

and  cigars,  occupies  the  next  rank  in  impor-  tons.     The  q>ringB  were  well  Imown  to  the 

tance.    The  chicory,  paper,  and  doth  mano&o-  Bomans,  who  built  a  casde  upon  the  site  where 

tures,  the  tanneries  and  breweries  are  also  notice-  the  city  now  stands.     The  hottest  and  most 

able.  Since  the  union  of  Baden  to  the  Zollverein  cdebm^  of  the  springs  is  called  Verenabad. 

in  1635,  over  60  new  manufactories  have  been  Bedde  the  S  public  there  are  not  less  than  142 

established,  giving  occupation  to  1,500  persons^  private  bs^hs.    Baden  is  a  little  gem  of  a  Swiss 

and  producing  8,300,000  florins  annually.  There  town,  the  princqMl  street  is  dotted  with  Gapudiin 

are  now  altogether  about  800  manufactories  and  Franciscan  convents,  chi^>els,  and  diurchesi 

thriving  in  Baden,  employing  9,000  persona,  and  snug  houses,  and  has  altogether  a  charmingjy 

and  yielding  a  yearly  produce  of  14,000,000  bustling  appearance.    In  ti^e  town  house  ci 

florins.    The  mineral  pn)ductions  are  7  mark  Baden,  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  acted  as  repre- 

gold,  600  mark  silver,  900  cwt  copper,  1,900  sentative  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  signed  the 

lead,  1,200  smoothing-iron,  178,770  iron,  500  treaty  of  peace  with  France.  Sept  7,  1714. 

manganese   150  cobalt,  800,000  kitchen  salt,  BADEN,  Jaoob,  a  learned  Pane,  bom  at  Yord- 

80,000  coals.    There  are  ext^isive  government  ingborg,  in  Seeland,  May  4, 1785,  died  in  Gopen- 

salt  works  at  Darrheun  and  Bappernau.    The  hi^n,  July  5, 1604.    He  studied  in  the  German 

most  excellent  iron  mines  are  those  of  Oberwert  universities  and  officiated  successfully  as  profes> 

and  Kandem.     Gold  washing,  formerly  exten-  sor  at  Altona.  SHsinore,  and  Oopenhagen.    He 

sively  carried  on  along  the  Bhine^  is  now  little  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  promotion 
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of  soholArshlp  in  Denmark  by  his  manuals  of  riators  in  July  and  Angost,  wlien  the  season  ia 

the  classics,  by  his  Latin-Danish  and  Danish-  at  its  zenith. 

Latin  dictionary,  and  by  his  Danish  (p*ammar,  BADEN-BADEIT,  Lunwia  Wilhxlm  L,  mar- 

irMch  is  the  best  extant.    He  was  the  first  to  grave  o^  a  German  general,  bom  at  Paris,  April 

lecture  on  the  Danish  language,  and  gave  a  8,1655,diedatRastadt,  Jan.  4^  1707.  Louis  XlY, 

further  iiii{>ulse  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  was  his  godfather.    He  served  first  under  Mon* 

literary  taste  in  his  country  by  establishing  in  tecucculi  against  Turenne,  and  then  under  the 

1768,  a  critical  journal  {KrUUie  Jotarnal),   He  duke  of  Lorrdne.    At  the  siege  of  Vienna  by 

also  edited  from  17^8  to  1801  a  journal  of  the  Turks,  in  1688,  he  threw  his  forces  into  the 

the  university  of  Copenhagen.     He  translat-  city,  and  then  b^  a  brilliant  sally  effected  a 

ed  and  annotated   various   writings,  includ-  junction  with  Kmg  Sobieski  and  the  duke  of 

ing  Horace,    Tacitus,  and    other   classic  au-  Lorraine,  who  had  come  for  its  relief.    In  1689, 

tiiors. — ^ToBKEL,  son  of  t^e  preceding,  bom  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  I^lssa,  and  in  1691,  at 

at  Fredericksberg,  in  Seeland,  Jnly  27, 1765,  Salankement.    He  took  also  an  active  part  ill 

acquired  fame  as  an  archffiologist.    from  1794  the  war  against  France,  in  1693.  and  after  the 

to  1804,  he  officiated  as  professor  of  philosophy  death  of  Sobieski,  in  1697,  aspired  to  the  crown 

and  rhetoric  at  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  of  Poland;  but  the  elector  of  Bazonv  was  pre* 

thence  to  1828,  as  secretary  of  the  academy  of  ferred  to  him.    He  again  commanded  in  the 

fine  arts,  at  Copenhagen.    He  held  an  opinion  campaign  of  1702,  and  took  Landau,  and  in 

in  reference  to  the  unfitness  of  Scandinavian  1703  he  was  defeated  by  Yillars,  at  Friedlingen 

mythology  for  application  to  statuary,  which  and  Hochstadt    He  signalized  his  talent  for 

involved  him  in  many  controversies.  fortifications   by  building  the  famous  lines  of 

BADEN-BADEN,  the  most  celebrated  water-  Stollhofen. 
ing  place  of  Germany,  with  26  hot  springy  BADENOCH,  a  district  of  Scotland,  county 
varying  in  temperature  from  115^  to  156  of  Inverness,  about  83  mUes  long  and  27  wide. 
F. ;  the  water  being  conveyed  through  the  Chiefiy  a  mountainous  district,  and  originally 
town  in  pipes  to  supply  the  different  baths,  covered  with  dense  forests,  whence  the  name^ 
The  springs  burst  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  foo(  which  signifies  ^*  bushy." 
of  the  castle  terrace,  and  were  well  known  to  BAD^WEILER,  a  village  of  Baden,  near 
the  Bomans,  who  planted  a  small  colony  near  MOlheim,  celebrated  for  its  alkaline  tbermal 
by,  which  they  called  OkitasAureliaAquenM,  springs  and  baths.  Yeiy  perfect  remains  of 
The  most  important  spring  is  the  Urtprung^  Koman  baths  are  to  be  seen  m  the  vicinity, 
which  yields  m  24  hours  7,845,400  cubic  inches  BADGER  (mele^  Ouv.),  a  carnivorous  planti- 
of  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.030.  A  pint  grade  quadraped  of  the  order  mammalia.  The 
of  the  water  containing  7,392  grains,  contains  badger  was  originally  classified  with  tiie  bearsi 
23.8  solid  matter,  16  grs.  of  which  consist  of  raccoons,  and  coatis  by  Linnssus,  but  has  been,  by 
common  salt,  6^  grs.  of  sulphate,  muriate,  and  more  recent  naturalists,  very  properly  erected 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  remainder  of  a  small  into  a  distinct  order.  There  is  nothing  particular 
portion  of  magnesia  and  of  traces  of  iron,  with  in  the  incisors  or  canine  teeth  of  the  badgers,  but 
about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  sas  in  they  are  distinguished  by  their  grinders.  They 
addition.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear|  has  a  have  4  false  molars  in  the  upper,  and  8  in  the 
Mnt  animal  smell,  is  somewhat  saltish,  and  under  jaw,  2  and  4  on  each  side,  respectively,  fol« 
when  drank,  as  it  issues  from  the  spring,  tastea  lowed  by  a  oaraaaaier  and  a  sin^e  tubercdous 
very  much  like  weak  broth.  It  has  a  whole*  tooth,  of  large  size.  The  whole  system  is  better 
some  effect  upon  all  kinds  of  dyspepsia,  men-  adapted  for  grinding  and  bruising  vegetables 
strual,  scrofulous,  rheumatic  diseases,  the  gout,  than  for  cutting  and  tearing  fiesh ;  an^  conse* 
&c.  The  town  of  Baden  has,  with  the  surround-  quently,  the  badgers  are  the  least  carnivorous 
ing  fiirms,  about  6,000  inhabitants,  belongs  to  of  the  famUy  to  which  they  belong,  with  the 
the  middle  Bhine  circle  of  the  grand  dn<£y  of  single  exception  of  the  bears.  The  principal 
Baden,  and  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Oos,  character  of  the  feet  of  the  badger  consists  in 
in  a  valley  of  the  Slack  Forest,  about  20  miles  their  having  5  toes^  before  and  behind,  deeply 
S.  S.  W.  of  Carlsruhe,  connected  with  the  buried  in  the  flesh,  and  provided  with  power- 
Mannheim  and  Basel  railway.  The  little  town  Ail,  compressed  daws,  adapted  for  burrowing  in 
itself  is  not  without  historical  interest  For  the  earth,  or  digging  for  roots,  which  are  their 
600  years  it  was  the  residence  of  the  mar^avea  principal  food.  The  body  is  long,  fiat,  and 
of  Baden.  The  picturesque  ruins  of  their  old  compressed ;  the  head  small  and  flat,  with  an 
castle  crown  the  summit  of  the  Schlossberg.  elongated  snout ;  the  legs  sturdy  and  powerful; 
The  new  castle  is  remarkable  for  its  subterra-  ^e  tail  short.  Below  the  anus  there  is  a  slit^ 
nean  dungeons,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  from  which  exudes  a  very  foetid,  oleaginous 
and  reported  to  have  been  in  the  middle  ages  matter,  similar  in  character,  though  not  in  odor, 
the  seats  of  the  Yehmic  courts.  The  rock,  from  to  that  of  the  civets  and  genets.  The  badgers 
which  the  Uraprung  bursts  out,  is  still  covered  are  inoffensive,  timid,  nocturnal  animals,  sleep- 
with  Boman  ruins.  Baden  has  a  theatre,  ing  during  the  day  in  their  burrows,  which  are 
library,  and  reading  room,  excellent  hotels,  and  curiously  constructed,  with  a  single  entrance, 
the  other  accessories  of  a  fashionable  watering  but  with  many  different  chambers  within,  termi- 
place.    There  is  always  a  brilliant  crowd  of  natlng  in  a  circular  apartment,  well  lined  with 
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dry  grass  or  haj,  in  whioh  the  badgw  dweOs  pointed,  the  ears  so  short  as  to  be  concealed  bj 

alone,  eschewing  the  companv  even  of  his  female,  the  for.    The  tail  barely  reaches  to  the  mid* 

The  badger  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  carefully  thigh.    The  for,  or  hair  rather,  of  the  animal 

removing  every  thing  that  might  become  offen-  is  so  long  as  to  trail  on  the  gronnd  as  it  walk& 

give  from  his  dwemng,  never  depositing  his  The  head  is  white,  with  a  black  chin  and  2 

excrements  near  its  entrance,  and  instantly  black  bands,  pasnng  backward  from  tne  comers 

evacaating  it,  in  case  of  its  being  polluted  by  of  the  month,  including  the  ears  and  eyes,  and 

any  other  animal.    The  badgers  have  been  ao-  meeting  at  the  nape.    £very  hair  of  the  npper 

cnsed  of  destroying  yonng  lambs,  hares,  and  part  of  the  badger  has  8  distinct  colors,  yellow* 

game  of  various  kmds ;  bnt  the  charge  can  iah    white  at  the  roots,  black  at  the  middle^ 

hardly  be  sabstantiated  against  them,  as  it  is  and  ash-gray  at  the  top,  which  gives  a  uniform 

notorious  that  they  prefer  roots   and  fallen  sandy  gray  color  to  all  its  upper  parts.    The 

fhiits  to  any  other  diet ;  although  it  must  not  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  limbs,  are  jet  black, 

be  denied,  that  if  a  nest  full  of  tempting  eggs,  The  female  badger  produces  8, 4^  or  5  young 

whether  of  the  domestic  poultry,  or  of  any  in  the  early  fl|Ning,  suckles  them  for  about  5 

ries  of  wild  fowl,  were  to  attract  the  atten-  weeks,  and  then  gradually  accust(Mns  them  to 
of  a  prowling  badger,  the  contents  would  shift  for  themselves.  Wnen  taken  early,  the 
probably  fare  but  badly.  The  flesh  of  the  young  cubs  are  eaaly  domesticated,  become  as 
badger  is,  in  some  places,  much  esteemed  as  an  playM  as  puppies,  and  soon  evince  great  affiac- 
artiole  of  food,  ana,  as  the  animal  passes  the  tion  for  their  master.  The  old  continue  indocile 
greater  portion  of  its  time  sleeping  warmly  in  to  the  last,  and  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
its  comfortable  burrow,  it  is  usuaUy  very  fat.  kindest  treatment.  Badgers  are  hunted,  in 
Althou^  it  is  as  peaceful  and  inoffensive  an  ani-  some  parts  of  England,  by  moonlight,  when 
mal  as  any  that  exists,  it  makes  a  vigorous  de-  they  go  abroad  in  search  of  food,  principally  for 
fence  when  attacked ;  and,  as  its  bite  is  terrible,  their  hides,  which,  when  properly  dresised,  are 
it  requires  a  brave  and  powerful  terrier  dog  held  to  make  the  best  pistol  furniture.  Their 
to  drag  it  ttom  its  burrow.  This  circumstance  hair  is  of  great  value  for  shaving  brushes,  and 
has  led  to  much  cruelty  among  the  lower  orders  for  paint  brushes,  to  soften  the  nicer  shades  of 
of  England,  with  whom  badger  baiting  was  a  oil  pictures.  The  hind-quarters,  when  salted, 
&vorite  amusement,  and  too  often  carried  on  are  good  eatinff,  but  are  not  much  in  use  in 
with  aggravating  circumstances  of  the  most  England.  In  China,  where  "rats  and  mice  and 
fiendish  atrocity,  until  prohibited  by  act  of  such  small  deer"  are  all  in  request  for  the  table, 
parliament,  like  the  other  bloody  barbarities,  badgers'  hams  are  a  choice  dfunfy.  2,  The 
&]sely  called  sports,  of  the  last,  and  the  earlier  American  badger  (Jf.  Labradorica)  measures 
portion  of  tJie  present,  century. — ^The  geographi-  about  2|  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  origin 
cal  distribution  of  the  badger  extends  over  the  of  the  tail,  which  extends  to  6  inches  more, 
whole  of  Europe,  northern  and  central  Asia,  Its  head  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of  the 
and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  European  species^  though  equally  elongated, 
does  not  extend  into  Africa  or  South  America ;  The  claws  <^  its  fore  feet  are  much  longer ;  its 
intheformerofwhichcontinentsitisrepresented  tail  is  shorter,  its  fur  of  a  much  softer  and 
by  the  rattel  (pulo  meUi/oara)^  as  it  is  in  the  latter  more  silky  character,  and  its  colors  different, 
by  the  various  kinds  of  moufette  (mephitis).  In  It  frequents  the  sandy  plains  skirting  the  foot 
Australia,  that  region  of  anomalous  zoology,  of  the  Bocky  monnttdns,  so  &r  north  as  the 
there  exists  no  plantigrade  animal  of  any  Peace  river  and  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the 
kind.  In  the  eastern  x>eninsnla  and  the  In-  mountains,  and  abounds  in  the  country  watered 
dian  isles,  the  place  of  the  badger  is  supplied  by  the  lOasouri,  but  its  southern  and  western 
by  the  telagon  (mydatu  melicep^.  This  genus  limits  have  not  been  defined.  It  burrows  to 
contains  but  few  species,  at  the  most  odIj  such  an  extent,  in  the  sandy  plains  which  it 
8,  although  some  writers  have  reduced  it  to  inhabits,  as  rendeA  it  dangerous  to  ride  across 
a  single  one,  asserting  the  American  badger  them,  especially  when  covered  with  snow, 
to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  European,  and  The  American  badger  is  a  far  more  deddedly 
the  Indian  badger  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  for  carnivorous  animal  than  his  European  con- 
neither  of  whidi  opinions  does  there  appear  gener,  and  is  also  believed  to  hybernate  during 
to  be  any  foundation ;  least  of  all  for  that  uie  winter  months,  which  habit  is  not  com- 
which  would  distingni^  the  Indian  badger,  mon  to  either  of  tne  other  species.  It  preys 
when  it  la,  in  truth,  wholly  indistinguishable,  on  the  marmots  of  the  plains,  the  ardomyB 
its  dental  system  and  ouer  characteristios  Hoodii  and  MicTuMrdsonii.  as  also  on  all  the 
being,  in  no  discoverable  sense,  difflsrent  from  smaller  quadrupeds,  as  field  mice  and  the  like, 
tbose  of  the  common  badger.  Sir  John  Richard-  but  also  feeds  on  vegetable  matters.  It  is 
son  has  clearly  shown,  also,  that  the  American  known  to  extend  into  Mexico,  where  it  is  call- 
badfler  is  entitled  to  be  held  a  distinct  specie^  ed  Ilacoyotl  or  CoyoWvumuli ;  and  very  fine 
of  the  same  genus.  The  8  species  of  the  badger  specimens  have  been  sent  from  Oalifomia.  8. 
are:  1.  The  common  badger  of  Europe  (M,  The  Indian  badger  (M.  coUaris)  is  about  the 
tulgaria).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  moderately  size  of  the  common  badger,  but  stands  much 
large  dog,  but  longer,  and  fatter  in  the  body,  higher  on  its  legs,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
and  lower  on  the  le^    The  head  is  long  and  attenuated  muzzle,  its  truncated  snout^  resem- 
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Uing  that  of  a  hog,  and  its  slender,  naked  tail.  BABIA  Y  T.EBLIOH,  Domingo,  a  ftmona 
Its  body,  in  form,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  oriental  traveller,  better  known  as  Ali  Bet, 
the  bear ;  and  when  attacked  it  sits  erect,  like  was  bom  at  Biscay,  in  Spain,  in  1776,  died  at 
that  animal,  and  seems  to  possess  a  similar  Aleppo  in  1819.  He  made  himself  £Euniliar 
power  with  it^  in  its  arms  and  claws,  which  with  the  Arabic  language,  and  with  oriental 
are  tmly  formidable.  In  color  and  the  natare  manners,  with  a  view  to  travelling  in  the 
of  its  fhr,  it  closely  resembles  the  Enropeau  East ;  and  being  employed  as  a  political  agent 
species.  The  markings  of  the  head  are  exact-  of  the  French  government  in  that  region,  nn- 
ly  similar  to  that  of  £e  English  badger,  bat  its  derwent  circmnoision,  and  in  the  dis^^ise  of  a 
throat  is  white,  and  the  black  bands  from  the  Mnssnlman  visited  Egypt,  Arabia^  and  Syria. 
Innzzle  to  the  ear,  instead  of  meeting  at  the  His  travels,  under  Uie  title  of  Voyage  tPAli 
^pe,  encircle  the  white  of  the  throat  forming  Bey  en  Aeie  et  en  J/riauey  appeared  in  1814, 
a  distinct  gorget  and  have  been  translated  into  English. 

BADGER,  GsoBaE  E.,  an  American  states-  BADIUS,  Jodoous  or  Joess,  s6metime6 
man,  bom  at  Newborn,  N.  0.,  in  1795,  gradn-  called  Aboenstus,  from  his  birth-^oe,  the  vil- 
ated  at  Yale  college,  and  commenced  the  prae-  lage  of  Asche,  near  Brussels,  an  eminent  printer 
tice  of  law  at  RaieiglL  where  he  early  became  at  Paris,  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Thomas  h 
distingmshed  for  solidity  and  strength  in  his  Kempis,  a  satire  on  the  foUies  of  women,  enti- 
profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislatare  tied  Naoimla  Stultamm  MuUerumy  and  othe^ 
of  his  native  state  in  1816,  and  served  as  Judge  works.  He  was  bom  in  1462,  and  died  in 
from  1820  to  1825.  In  1841  he  became  secre-  1586.  His  printing  hoose  was  £unons  nnder 
tary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Harri-  the  name  of  Freifum  Adeemianum,  The  notes 
son,  but  went  out  of  ofSce  on  the  veto  of  the  2d  to  several  classic  authora  whose  works  he 
bank  bill  by  Pres.  Tyler.  In  1846  he  was  elect-  printed,  were  fbmished  by  himself, 
ed  to  the  U .  S.  senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  BADONG^  a  DrinoipaJity  of  the  island  of 
1848  he  was  reelected  to  the  same  body  for  a  Bali,  comprismg  tne  southern  peninsula,  known 
full  term.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  by  Pres.  on  Dutch  charts  as  Tafiol  HoeL  and  tiie  small 
Fillmore  as  a  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  island  Pulo  Serangan  ;  population  in  1846, 
but  the  senate  did  not  confirm  the  nomination.    180,000.    Its  chief  ports  are  Tuban  and  Pantie 

BADGER,  Joseph,  an  American  clergyman^  Timor.  It  has  considerable  tradein  rice,  bullocks, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  to  the  tallow,  sapan-wood,  and  safflower,  with  Aua- 
country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  bom  tralia,  Mauritius,  Singapore,  and  China.  Large 
Feb.  28,  1757,  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.^  died  May  numbers  of  American  whalers  resort  to  it  for 
6,  1846.  He  received  his  early  mstmction  supplies;  as  many  as  17  have  been  seen  in 
chi^y  from  his  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  18  Pantie  Timor  at  one  time.  Mt.  Agung,  12,876 
joined  the  revolutionary  army.  He  remained  feet  high,  is  in  tiiis  province.  The  capital  is 
in  service  for  4  years,  and  then  having  saved  a    also  ca&ed  Badong. 

small  ffom  of  money,  determined  to  obtain  an       BADOOR,  or  SairawAB^  the  chief  rlw  of 
education  and  engage  in  the  Ohristian  ministry.    Beloochistan.    After  passing  out  of  thai  #>u]|"^ 
He  paid  his  expenses  at  first  by  manual  labor,    try,  it  assumes  the  name^  Dooster,  andial!^. 
but  havinfi^  entered  Tale  college  in  1781,  he    ing  a  S.  W.  course,  empties  itself  into  the  Ara- 
nudntained  himself  and  his  scholarship  by  al-    biansea  in  lat  25^  16  N.,  long.  61^  60'  E. 
temately  studying  and  teaching.    He  remained       BAENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
a  few  years  in  Connecticut  after  going  throu^    of  Oordova,24  miles  S.  eT^  Cordova,  oxt  the 
a  course  of  professional  study,  and  in  1800  was    Marbello.    Pop.  12,944.    Grain  and  oil  are  the 
selected  by  the  missionary  society-  of  that  state    chief  articles  of  teide,  and  are  exported  to 
to  visit  the  unsettled  parts  of  Ohio.    He  was    Malaga.     The  site  of  the  old  Roman  town 
probably  the  most  toiling  and  patient  pioneer    (Baniana)  is  still  distinguishable, 
m  that  savage  country.    To  pass  from  settle-       BAER,  Kasl  Ebetst  yon,  a  Russian  natural- 
ment  to  setUement,  often  more  than  a  day's    ist,  bom  in  Esthonia,  Feb.  17,  1792.     He 
Journey  apart,  through  a  country  where  tiiere    availed  himself  of  the  teachers  and  opportuni- 
were   no  roads,  and   across  rivers  without    ties  which  his  country  offered  in  the  study  of 
bridges,  and  to  tie  himself  up  into  trees  by    the  natural  sdences,  especially  of  botany,  and 
night  that  be  might  sleep  and  not  fall  a  prey    in  1818  went  to  Germany,  where  he  pursued 
to  bear&-*8uch  was  his  mode  of  life  for  above    most  ^igently  the  study  of  comparative  anat- 
80  years.    During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  ap-    omy.    In  1819,  he  became  professor  of  zoology 
pointed  by  Gen.  Harrison  chaplain  to  the  amiy    in  the  univerfflfy  of  K6nigsberg,  and  founded 
m  that  district,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ooun-    the  zoological  museum  in  that  town.    In  1837, 
try  was  of  great  service  to  that  commander-in-    he  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,  became  interest- 
chief ; — but  he  resumed  his  missionary  func-    ed  in  the  polar  re^ons,  and  undertook  a  jour- ' 
tions  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  continued    ney  of  investigation  to  the  north.    He  succeed- 
them  till  1836,  when  he  retired  and  lived  with    ed  in  ascending  but  little  beyond  Archangel, 
his  only  daughter.    He  was  cherished  as  a    but  left  valuable  descriptions  of  the  plants  and 
friend  hj  Gen.  Harrison,  and  during  the  latter    animals   of  the   regions   through  which   he 
years  of  his  life  received  a  pension  from  the    passed.     The  writings   of  Baer  are   distin- 
United  States.  guLshed  for  their  philosophical  depth,  and  also 
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hare  the  merit  of  making  soientifio  topioB  in-  latter  declined  the  presidency,  it  was  oflbred 

telligible  and  interesting  to  the  people.  to  Baez,  who,  from  having  for  many  years  past 

BAERLE,  Gabpabd  tan,  more  known  nnder  oo6perated  with  the  liberator  in  organizing  and 
the  Latin  name  of  Babljeus,  a  Dntch  poet,  the-  developing  the  government  and  the  prosperity 
ologian,  and  historian,  bom  at  Antwerp,  Feb.  of  the  new-fledged  republic,  seemed,  next  to 
12,  1584^  died  at  Amsterdam,  Jan.  1^  1648.  him,  the  most  eligible  man.  Baez  filled  the 
While  Yery  voang  he  was  taken  by  his  father,  presidential  chair  from  1849  to  1853 ;  bnt  soon 
who  was  exiled  for  his  religions  opiidons,  to  Hoi-  after  his  accession  to  power,  it  became  evident 
land,  and  there  devoted  himself  with  mnch  that  the  oood  understanding  which  previously 
success  to  his  studies,  began  to  preach  at  an  marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  public  men 
early  age,  and  shortly  aiter  was  elected  profes-  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  feelings  of  animosity 
Bor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  and  rivalry  which  sprung  up  between  them,  in- 
adopted  the  principles  and  wrote  in  defence  of  creasing  hi  intensity  as  time  rolled  on,  have 
Arxninins  and  the  Bemonsfcrants,  for  which  he  since  produced  a  most  deplorable  effect  upon 
incurred  violent  persecution  by  the  Gomarists^  the  progress  of  the  young  republic.  In  1853, 
and  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  professor-  when  Santana  again  becune  president  of  Bo- 
ship,  He  now  studied  medicine  for  a  time,  but  minica,  his  first  exercise  of  authority  was  to 
remained  at  Leyden,  supporting  himself  by  banish  his  predecessor  horn  the  isluid.  Baez 
giving  private  instruction,  till  1631,  when  he  betook  himself  to  New  York,  but  although  in 
was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  and  do-  exile,  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
quence  in  the  newly  founded  Athenieum  at  to  thwart  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Do- 
Amsterdam,  a  position  which  he  retained  till  minica.  Finally,  in  186T,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  death.  He  was  associated  with  the  most  Santana's  lease  of  oflice,  he  was  called  upon 
distinguished  men  of  his  time,  was  one  of  tlie  to  reassume  the  reins  of  power,  but  only  for  a 
bestLatin  poets  of  hia  century,  and  has  left  short  time.  According  to  the  last  aooounts 
valuable  records  of  the  government  of  Count  (Feb.  1858),  Santana's  star  was  again  rising,  and 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  Brazil  and  of  the  bril-  JSaez  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  flight, 
liant  reception  given  to  Maria  de'  Medici  at  BAKZA  (andentlv  Bastia),  a  city  of  Spain, 
Amsterdam  in  1688.  His  studies  were  exoes-  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  8  miles  from  the 
nve,  and  caused  insanity  some  time  before  his  Ghiadalquivir ;  pop.  10,851.  It  has  a  cathednl 
death. and  several  fine  public  edifice^  of  which  the 

BAETYLLA,  sacred  stones,  worshipped  by  most  noteworthy  are  the  university,  the  orato- 

several  oriental  nations,  and  known  also  among  ry  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  marble  fountun  in 

the  Greeks  and  Romans.    They  were  generally  the  plaza,  and  tne  arch  of  Baeza.    In  the  days 

black,  and  esteemed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Moors,  it  had  a  popu- 

to  be  alive,  and  to  utter  oracles.    The  name  has  lation  of  50,000,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 

been  derived  by  some  writers  from  the  Hebrew  strong  double   wall.     The   sculptor,  Gaspar 

name  of  the  stone  on  whidi  Jacob  reclined  Becerra,  was  bom  here  in  1520.     The  trade 

when  he  dreamed  of  the  ladder,  and  by  others  and  manufactures  of  the  place  are  inconsid- 

fh>m  the  Greek  name  of  the  stone  which  Rhea    erable^ 

gave  to  Saturn  instead  of  the  new-bom  Zeus.  BAFFIN,  WnxuH,  an  English  navigator, 

mall  stones  consecrated  to  some  god,  as  Sat-  bom  in  1584^  died  in  1622.    In  1612  he  ac- 

um  or  Jupiter,  were  often  worn  as  amulets,  companied  James  HaU  on  that  Arctic  expedi- 

The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  Phrygia  for  tion  whidi  proved  so  fatal  to  him,  and  on  his 

one  of  these  stones,  and  received  it  with  im-  return  wrote  an  account  of  it,  in  which  a  meth- 

portant  religious  ceremonies.  od  is  laid  down  for  the  first  time  of  determin- 

BAEZ,  BuBKAvsNTTTBA,  the  rival  of  Santana  ing  tiie  longitude  at  sea  by  an  observation  of 

for  the  presidency  of  the  Dominican  republic,  the  celestial  bodies.    In  1615,  Baffin  was  ap- 

bom  about  1810  at  Azua,  a  town  on  the  JBia,  in  pointed  mate  to  Robert  Bylot^  who  was  about 

the  island  of  HaytL    From  his  earliest  days  he  to  undertake  a  4th  voyage  toward  the  ncoth- 

took  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  affiiirs  of  hia  west  in  tiie  Discovery.    In  the  following  year 

country.     Many  circumstances   combined  to  he  again  sailed  with  ^ylot  in  the  same  vessel, 

^ve  him  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  isl-  and  on  this  occasion  discovered  the  bay  on  the 

and.    His  fiither  was  a  man  of  marked  abili-  American  coast  which  has  been  since  called 

ty,  and  noted  for  the  active  part  which  he  after  him.    Baffin  published  an  account  of  both 

played  in  the  insurrection  of  1808.    He  was  voyages,  but  in  consequence  of  his  maps  and 

wealthy,  and  provided  his  children  with  good  tables  not  having  been  given  with  the  narra- 

educational  advantages.     Thus  among  the  5  tive,  because  of  l£eir  complexity  and  oostliness, 

brothers  of  Buenaventura,  who  are  all  zealously  his  description  of  the  bay  does  not  appear  so 

devoted  to  his  political  fortxmes,  2  were  educated  accurate  and  intelligible  as  it  otherwise  would, 

at  Paris.  Buenaventura  himself  gained  influence  Baffin  made  other  voyages  beside  the  above,  but 

in  the  island,  not  only  by  his  talent  for  political  they  were  not  of  much  importance.    He  was 

engmeering,  but  still  more  by  the  fact  of  his  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian 

being  one  of  the  richest  landholders  of  HaytL  gnlf^  while  attempting,  in  conjunction  with  a 

For  many  years  he  was  a  friend,  and  acted  as  Persian  force,  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from 

assistant  of  Gen.  Santana,  and  in  1849,  when  the  that  island. 
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BAFFIN'S,  or  Btlot'b  Bat,  an  extensive  Amandiu,  who  assamed  the  title  of  emperor, 

ffolf  or  inland  sea  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  The  coins  of  these  Bagandian  emperors  are  stiU 

Sforth  America,  commnnicating  with  the  At-  extant.    Maximian  prosecated  his  warlike  oper- 

lantio  by  Davis  strait    It  extends  abont  950  ations  with  so  mnch  vi^r,  tiiat  although  th» 

miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  has  an  Bagaad®  were  superior  m  numbers,  they  were 

average  width  of  280  miles.    It  was  named  in  soon  compelled  to  capitulate,  though  not  until 

honor  of  William  Baffin,  an  English  navigator  they  had  retreated  to  an  i^buA  formed  by  the 

who  first  explored  it  in  company  with  Captain  confluence  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  and  made 

Bylot  in  1616.    It  was  visited  by  Oaptain  Koss  a  desperate  stand  for  the  victory.    The  2  em- 

in  1818,  by  Oaptain  Parry  in  1819,  by  Inglefield  perors  died  in  battle.    'The  place  of  this  san- 

in  1852,  who  established  the  existence  of  a  guinary  contest  was  long  Imown  as  the  Fosaei 

channel  connecting  it  with  the  great  Polar  sea,  aes  Bagaudes.    From  this  period,  the  Bagaudas 

and  by  MoOlure,  in  1850-^8,  who  was  the  first  may  be  considered  as  gradufdly  transforming 

to   sail   from  Behring  strait  to  Baffin's  bay.  their  activity  into  a  kind  of  brigandage,  which 

The  coasts  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  ridng  in  infested  the  forests  and  fastnesses  of  §aul  until 

many  places  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet,  and  the  end  of  the  western  empire.    Under  Garinus, 

presenting  a  vast  number  of  lofty  peaks,  so  the  oppressions  were  renewed,  and  tiie  acces- 

singnlar  in  shape  that  the  beholder  can  scarcely  sion  of  Diocletian  furnished  the  occasion  for  the 

believe  them  the  unaided  work  of  nature.    In-  second  insurrection  of  the  Bagauds,  of  which 

numerable  sounds  and  creeks,  most  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given  above, 

have  yet  to  be  explored,  open  on  each  side  of  BAGDAD,  a  city  and  pt^alic  of  modem 

the  bay.    Black  whales,  of  lurse  size,  and  seals,  Turkey.    The  city  is  situated  on  the  Tigris, 

are   ci^tured  here  by  British  vessels.     The  which  is  here  about  700  feet  wide.    Lat  88^ 

depth   of  the  water  is  often  great,  but  very  20' K,  long.  44^24' £.;  pop.  about  50,000,  which 

unequal    As  far  as  ascertained^  it  varies  from  was  considerably  larger  until  the  great  fiood 

200  to  1,050  fathoms.  and  the  phiffue  of  1881.    The  city  was  founded 

BAFFO,  Baffo  thb  Pubs,  as  she  was  called,  A.  D.  762,  by  the  Caliph  Al  Majisoor,  and  be- 

a  Venetian  woman  of  remarkable  talent  and  came  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Abbasside  ca« 

beauty,  who  was  captured,  in  1580,  by  corsairs,  liphs.    The  great  Haroun  al  Rashid  enlarged 

whUe  on  the  way  with  her  father  from  Venice  and  beautifiea  it,  and  his  fame  and  that  of  his 

to  Corfu,  and  brought  to  Constantinople,  where  son  made  it  a  centre  of  civilization  and  refine- 

she  became  the  slave  and  afterward  tne  sultana  ment,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Arabic  science  and 

of  Amurath  IIL,  over  whom  she  exercised  ex-  literature.    In  1258,  it  fell  under  the  conauering 

traordinary  influence,  which  his  mother  attrib-  arms  of  Hulaku ;  from  which  time  it  changed 

nted  to  sorcery.    To  sift  the  matter,  Amurath  rulers  several  times,  until  Amurath  IV.,  who 

went  so  far  as  to  subject  the  female  attendants  reduced  it  permanently  under  Turkish  dominion, 

of  Baffo  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extract  from  As  a  frontier  city  of  the  empire,  it  has  experi- 

them  the  alleged  secret  of  her  fascination.  But  enced  the  vicissitudes  of  war  in  the  constant 

as  the  poor  women  could  confess  nothing,  the  quarrels  between  the  Turks  and  Persians.    A 

legitimacy  of  the  sultana's   influence  was  no  government  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 

longer  questioned.     After  the  death  of  the  Mamelukes  was  established  for  nearly  a  century, 

sultan,  she  became  the  adviser  of  her  son,  owing  a  nominal  alliance  only  to  the  sultan, 

Mohammed  UL,  and  her  influence  did  not  wane  but  in  1881,  Sultan  l&hammed  put  an  end  to  it, 

until  1608,  when  her  grandson  Achmet  con-  and  after  a  siege  of  three  monms,  he  took  the 

signed  her  to  the  old  seraglio,  where  she  died  city,  and  restored  the  right  of  the  Sublune 

nefl^ected  the  same  year.  Porte  to  appoint  the  pa^oas  of  the  province. 

JBAGAGEN,  a  river  in  the  province  of  Goyaz,  The  commercial  importance  of  Bagdad   has 

Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  Viadeira,  and  faUs  into  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb.    The  insecurity  of  the 

the  MaranhSo  about  20  miles  above  where  that  traffic  from  the  constant  brigandage  of  the  Be- 

riyer  Joins  with  the  Tocantins.     Length  160  douins,  which  tiie  governors  are  not  strong 

miles.  enough  to  put  down,  and  the  decay  of  the  city 

BAGAUDifi^  or  BAaAiTni,  a  body  of  rural  itself,  are  the  chief  causes.    The  manufactures 

Gallic  insurrectionists,  who  revolted  about  A.  D.  are  few,  leather  isperhaps  the  most  important — 

270,  headed  by  one  Victoria,  called  by  the  sol-  The  pashalic  of  IBagdad  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

diers  Mother  of  Legions.     They  besieged  and  portant  in  the  Tur^ah  empire.    On  the  ener^ 

took  Autun*  Claudius  temporarily  quell^  them,  and  abilities  of  the  pasha  of  this  province  depends 

and  Aurelian  by  a  remiasion  of  their  taxes  in  tiie  conservation  of  the  frontier  against  the  Per- 

arrears,  and  by  granting  them  a  general  am-  sians.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  100,000  sq.m., 

nesty,  made  peisu^e  with  them.    Under  Diocle-  comprehending  parts  of  Koordistan  and  Khua- 

tian,  A.  D.  280,  they  rose  again,  and  massacred  istan,  tiie  provinces  of  A^esiras  and  Irak  Arabi. 

their  masters,  ravaged  and  desolated  with  fire  It  is   nearly  coextensive  with   Mesopotamia, 

and  sword  multitudes  of  cities  and  villages,  with  Assyria  proper,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea. 

Diocletian,  himself  engaged  in  putting  down  It  is  traversed  bv  the  great  rivers  Euphrates 

the  Persians  and  barbuians  of  the  lower  Dan-  and  Tigris,  with  their  tributaries,  the  great  and 

ube,  sent  Maximian  against  the  Bagauds,  who  littieZab  (Zabatas  and  Caprus).theDiala(Dela8), 

rallied  under  2  Christian  leaders,  JSlianus  and  and  the  Mendeli,  and  beside  the  principal  cities 
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of  Moral  and  Bagdad,  it  oontaSns  the  roiiu  of  treaty  of  40  years  oeaoe  between  tbe  2  ocrnn- 

Selenda  and  Otedphon,  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  tries.    He  increasea  his  fame  by  sacoessful  ex- 

Onoe  by  the  untiring  labor  of  man  and  by  a  per-  peditions  agiunst  the  Hanse  towns,  and  against 

Ibet  system  of  irrigation,  the  soil  was  the  gar-  l>6Dmark,  bat  was  doomed  to  perish  in  the 

den  of  the  worid.    The  neglect  of  oentnries  dungeons  oflusDimiah  enemies,  who  had  c^ 

has  oonverted  its  teeming  plains  into  deserts  tmred  him  in  1664. 

and  marshes  inhabited  by  a  scanty  ^pnlation,  BAGGER.    L  Johjlvn,  a  Danish  prelate  and 

not  equal  to  that  of  the  smallest  of  its  ancient  oriental  scholar,  bom  at  the  viUaffe  of  Lunden, 

dties.  in  Holstein,  in  1646,  died  at  Oopenhagen  in  1693. 

BAGE,  BoBEfiT,  EngHsh  noyelist,  bom  at  After  he  was  made  bishop  of  the  Lutheran  con* 

Derby  in  1728,  died  in  Tamworth,  1801.    He  gregation  of  Oopenhagen  he  became  a  bitter 

was  a  paper^maker,  in  which  trade  he  contin-  opponent  of  the  Oalvinists^  with  whose  political 

'"  id  fbr  tne  greater  part  of  his  life.    His  princi-  opinions  he  had  no  sympathy.    This  led  him,  in 

].  works  are  *^  Mount  Eenneth,^^  "•  Bartram  1684,  to  dissuade  the  Danish  government  from 

Vns,*^  and  the  ^^Fair  Syrian."    Sir  Walter  granting  an  asylmn  to  the  French  Huguenots. 

tt  recommended  that  he  should  be  included  IL  Oabl  Chiosiian,  a  Danish  poet,  bom  May 

in  Ballantpe's  *'•  Novelist's  Library,"  and  even  10, 1807,  died  Oct  26, 1846.    He  wrote  a  trag- 

wrot^^is  life  for  that  work,  out  of  Uie  scantiest  edy,  a  smaU  collection  of  poetry,  a  fairy  tale  in 

mater^.  verse,  and  a  tale  entitled  Mm  Brodcn  Lemet, 

BACTJSfBUN  HEAD,  a  cape  at  the  entrance  or  ^^  My  Brother's  life."   A  German  translation 

of  Bannar:bay,  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  of  this  story  appeared  in  1885  at  Leinaic.    He 

noted  as  tte^pot  where  Earl  Strongbow  land-  was  poor,  proud,  and  sensitive,  and  adverse 

ed  in  1170!^  criticism  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  aooelerated 

BAGFOHK  JonHv  an  English  antiquary,  his  death, 
born  in  Lond%,  1651^where  he  died.  May  16,  BAGGESEIS",  Jura  or  LocAinTSL,  a  Danish 
1716.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  support-  and  German  poet,  bom  at  OorsOr,  in  Sedand, 
ed  himself  as  a  shoemaker,  but  subsequently  he  Feb.  16, 1764,  died  in  Hamburg,  Oct.  8,  1826. 
conceived  a  taste  for  antiquarian  researohes,  and  While  travelling  abroad  he  married  a  grand- 
succeeded  in  ooUecting  many  valuable  old  books,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Haller,  and  became 
dec.,  for  the  bishop  of  Ely's  library,  and  in  ao-  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  eminent 
cumulating  a  vast  number  of  vitlquities,  whidi  men  of  Germany.  At  tbe  same  time  he  was 
were  afterward  purchased  for, that  of  the  earl  brought  into  contact  with  the  stormy  events 
of  Oxford.  By  the  kindness  of  his  patron,  the  whkm  swept  over  France  toward  the  dose  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  admitted  into  the  (mar-  last  centuiy.  The  most  remarkaMe  of  his  writ- 
terhonse,  where  he  was  buried.  ings  is  his  Labyrinthen^  a  species  of  autobiogra- 

B  AGO  AGE,  is  the  term  used  in  our  language  phy  0n  Daniui),  in  which  he  gives  graphic 

for  those  necessaries  of  an  army,  such  as  tento,  descriptions  of  his  adventmx>us  life.    He  wrote 

clothing,  and  the  like,  which  are  carried  on  many  lyrical  poems  in  German — a  language 

carts,  pack-horses,  or  moles.   In  the  lasi  century  whi<m  he  handled  with  the  same  &oility  as  hi& 

the  officers'  baggage  became  a  formidable  en-  native  tongue.    A  coUeotion  of  these  appeared 

cmnbrance  to  the  movements  of  the  army.    The  at  Hambuiv  in  1808,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1808. 

baggage  which  Louis  XV.  carried  with  him  in  His  best  German  work   is   his  poem,  Far^ 

his  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  unprece-  thenau,  of  which  a  fVench  translation  appeared 

dented.    Among  other  things  there  was  a  per-  in  1810.    He  endeavored  for  some  time  to  imi- 

fect  stage  apparatus  for  the  exhibition  of  court  tate  Elopstock,  in  his  lo%,  and  Wieland,  in  his 

theatricals.     Every  hi^  officer  brought  his  humorous  conceptions,  and  afterward  he  tamed 

mistress  along  with  him,  who,  of  course,  needed  satirist  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  mjsti- 

a  large  establishment  of  her  own.    This  was  cism  of  Ilchte  and  Schelling.    A  new  edition 

the  culmination  of  the  baggage  era  in  the  histo-  of  his  Danish  writings  appeared  in  1845,  in  12 

ry  of  expeditionary  organization.     Napoleon  vols.,  at  Oopenhagen. 

woold  never  allow  any  thing  superfluous  in  the  B AGLEN,  or  BAOixsEN,  a  Dutch  possessicRi 

matter  of  baggage,    la  the  movements  of  the  on  the  island  of  Java,  near  the  centre.    It^  is 

French  army  in  me  late  campaigns  on  the  shores  volcanic,  but  very  fertile,  and  produces  rice 

of  the  Black  sea,  the  tents  were  bo  ingeniously  and  sugar  in  abundance.    Pop.  80,000 ;  capital, 

constructed  that  they  could  be  palled  to  pieces  Porworedjo. 

and  distributed  in  the  knapsacks  of  4  or  6  men  BAGIIONE,  GiovAjnn,  an  Italian  painter, 

on  march.    This  was  the  nrst  occasion  in  which  bom  in  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th, 

tents  were  separated  from  the  baggage  of  the  died  in  the  middle  of  the  17th.  century.    He 

army  and  carried  about  as  part  of  Sie  personal  was  more  distingmshed  for  industry  than  for 

equipment. — ^In  America  the  trunks,  caipet-bags,  genius^  although  he  excelled  in  some  measure  in 

and  bandboxes  of  travellers,  are  called  baggage,  colors,  and  inlight  and  shade.    He  was  patron- 

BAGGE,  JoHAN,  a  Swedish  admiral  of  tilie  ized  by  the  popes  Sixtus  Y.  and  Paul  v.,  ap- 

16th  century,  who  rendered  various  eminent  pointed  president  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke, 

services  to  lus  country,  especially  in  1566.  when  and  his  popularity  was  great  throughout  the 

he  expelled  the  Rusdan  invaders  from  Finland —  whole  of  his  career.     He  produced  a  great 

an  achievement  whidh  paved  the  way  for  a  number  of  paintLogs,  the  best  of  which  is  his 
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piotore  in  St  Peter's  of  that  saint  raising  Tabi-  are  first  attacked^j  disease.    He  was  opposed 

tha  from  the  dead.    He  became  the  biogn^her  to  mnch  giving  of  dmgs.    He  died  from  the  fa- 

of  the  artists  who  flourished  at  Rome  frx)m  1572  tigae  of  exoessive  labor,  leaving  many  treatises, 

to  1642,  in  which  there  are  not  less  than  81  frequently  republished  under  the  title  of  Opera 

memoirs.  A  new  edition  of  Hiis  work  appeared  Omnia  MediohJPraetiea, 

in  liTaples  in  1788,  with  the  addition  of  the  lives  BAGMUTTY,  a  river  of  Nepaul,  which,  after 

ofBaglioneandof  Salvator  Rosa.  a  course  of  285  mUes,  flows  into  the  Ganges^ 

B AGLIONL  the  name  of  a  historical  family  near  the  town  of  Mon^^hyr. 
of  Perugia  in  Italy,  under  the  nominal  protec-  BAGNAOAYALLO,  an  Italian  pcunter, 
tion,  fiist  of  the  emperor,  and  afterward  of  t^e  whose  real  name  was  Bartolommeo  Kamen- 
popes.  Perugia  contained  2  parties — an  aristo-  ghi,  but  who  was  called  occasionally  Jl  Bo^ 
cratic  and  a  democratic  one.  The  Baglioni  be-  Jogna^  and  generally  Bagnaoavallo,  after  the 
longed  to  the  former. — ^In  the  12th  century  name  of  tibe  small  village  near  Bologna  where 
Ltjdovioo  Baouoni  was  appointed  imperial  he  was  bom,  in  1484.  He  died  at  Sologna  in 
vicar  of  Perugia  by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  1542.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael  He  was 
styles  Bagliom  his  relative,  as  coming,  like  him-  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  first 
self,  from  tiie  ducal  house  of  Swabia.  In  1898,  artist  of  the  Bdognese  school,  and  this  verdict 
70  Perngian  gentlemen,  and  among  them  2  Bag-  is  confirmed  by  posterity, 
lionis,  were  killed  in  a  street  fight  by  the  popu-  BAGNERES  *  DE  -  BIGORRE,  a  town  of 
lace ;  the  whole  aristocratic  party  was  ezpeUed  France,  department  of  Hautes  Pyr^^es,  on  the 
from  the  city.— BsAooio  Baouoni,  in  the  service  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
(Xf  the  pope,  defeated  Francesco  Sforza  near  Lodi,  vallev  of  Oampan.  Its  hot  mineral  springs^ 
in  1458,  and  was  made  lord  of  Spello  by  Six-  whidi  were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  have 
tns  lY.— -GiAK  Paolo  Baouoni  began  life  as  a  pven  the  place  celebrity  and  importance.  Dur- 
oondottiere ;  then  availing  himself  of  the  dissen-  mg  the  summer  and  autumn  it  is  crowded  with 
sions  of  his  native  state  he  obtained  supreme  invalids  and  pleasure-hunters  from  most  parts 
power  over  it,  and  made  alliance  wiUi  Pandolfo  of  France,  and  even  Europe.  Pop.  8,448. 
Petrucci,  ruler  of  Sienna.  He  was  driven  out  of  B  AGNERES-DE-LUGHOlir,  a  watering-place 
Pemgia  by  Oessar  Borgia  in  1502.  Returning  in  France,  department  of  Haute  Gkironne,  situ- 
in  1608,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  YI.,  he  ated  in  the  beautiful  valley  from  which  it  de- 
was  banished  again,  in  1506,  by  Julius  II.  He  rives  its  surname,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr4n6es, 
th^i  entered  the  service  of  the  Yenetiansinthe  within  about  5  miles  of  the  Spanish  frontier, 
war  of  the  league  of  Oambray.  He  resumed  his  It  has  9  mineral  springs.  The  permanent  pop- 
old  position  as  ruler  of  Perugia  in  1518.  Here  ulation  is  nearly  8,000,  but  iA  winter  the  cUmate 
he  created  so  much  scandal  that  Leo  X.,  who  is  so  severe  tha^  the  town  is  deserted,  not  only 
had  at  first  winked  at  his  usurpation,  summoned  by  stran^^ers,  but  even  by  a  portion  of  its 
him  to  Rome,  threw  him  into  the  castle  of  St  wealtiiy  mhabitants.  Ooppeivmmes  and  slate- 
Angelo,  had  nim  tried,  and  beheaded  at  Rome  quarries  are  fi>und  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  1520.— Malatxsta  and  O&azio,  his  sons,  BAGNES-LE-OHABLE,  a  parish  and  village 
recovered  possession  of  Perugia  after  the  death  of  Switzerland  (pop.  9,000),  in  the  valley  of 
of  Leo.  Orazio  turned  condottiere  in  the  service  Bagnes,ontheDranae.  TheYal-de-Bagneswas 
of  France,  and  was  killed  in  the  Neapolitan  ex-  twice  inundated  during  the  16th  century.  In 
pedition,  1528.  Malatesta  remained  m  Perugia  1818  the  Dranse,  having  been  blocked  up  by 
untn  1529,  when  he  was  driven  out  by  the  pa-  the  ice,  en>anded  into  a  lake  half  a  league  in 
pal  and  imperial  troops.  He  died  at  Perugia  in  length,  which,  after  a  time,  burst  its  barriers 
bee  1581. — ^In  the  16th  century  Astobbb  Baou-  and  poured  down  upon  the  village ;  400  cottages 
OHi  served  Charles  Y.  in  Italy  and  (m  tJie  coast  were  carried  away  and  84  lives  lost 
of  Tunis,  and  rose  high  in  lie  fkvor  of  Pope  .  BAGNIO,  a  word  derived  from  the  Italian 
Paul  IIL,  who  restored  to  him  his  paternal  es-  "bogrto^  which  means  a  bath  or  a  bathing-house, 
tates.  He  then  entered  into  the  Yenetian  ser-  The  criminals  of  Oonstantinople  were  &rmerly 
vice,andwasgovemorofFamagoetainC)ypru8,  confined  in  some  abandoned  bath-houses,  or, 
when  the  Turks  besieged  it  in  1570.  After  as  the  Italians  would  call  them,  bagnos.  Hence^ 
a  brave  defence  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  bagnio  has  become  a  generic  term  in  the  Ijevant 
condition  of  being  sent  home  to  Yemce  with  his  for  places  where  crinunals  or  slaves  are  confin- 
garrison.  But  Mustapha  Pasha,  disregu'ding  ed.  Bagnios  exist  in  Alu^ers,  Barbary,  and  all 
&e  terms,  caused  Bag^oni  and  the  other  Yene-  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  In  France 
tian  officers  to  be  beheaded.  the  word  lagne  has  been  used  for  a  prison-house 

BAGLlYl,  Geoboio,  an  eminent  Italian  phv-  where  public  works  are  carried  on.     See  Gal- 

sician,  bom  at  Ragnsa  in  Sept  1668,  died  in  ijets. 

March,  1707.    He  was  raofessor  of  medicine  BAGNOLES,  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  the  de- 

and  anatomy  At  Rome.    He  was  a  most  labori-  partment  of  Ome,  in  a  sditary  vaUey  18  miles 

ous  student  and  an  eloquent  teacher.    He  de-  b.  S.  E.  from  Domfront     This  village,  cele- 

olared  against  systems  and  theories,  and  in  &yor  brated  for  its  baths  and  mineral  springs,  was 

of  unpreludiced  observation.     However,  he  buUt  in  the  17th  century,  but  has  been^  lately 

founded  the  system  of  solidism  in  opposition  to  much  improved  and  adorned  with  fine  buildings 

the  previous  notion  that  the  fluids  of  the  body  and  promenades.     A  military   hospital  waa 
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erected  here  in  1822,  capable  oT  acoommodatiDg  It  conslatB  of  a  leather  bag,  inflated  throngb  a 

200  invalids.  yalved  tube  by  the  month  or  a  bellows,  con- 

BAGK)AS,  a  Persian  word  signifying  ennnoh,  nected  with  which  is  a  Ante  part  called  the 
the  name  of  a  soldier  of  Egyptian  birth,  who  chanter,  perforated  with  holes,  and  famished 
lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.,  and  is  said  to  have  with  a  roed,  the  action  of  the  air  from  the  bellows 
i^ded  Artaxerxes  Oohns  in  conqnering  Egypt,  upon  which  produces  the  mnsic.  Three  pipes 
The  story  rons  that  Bagoas  was  so  much  msgosted  or  drones,  two  of  which  are  in  nnison  with  D 
by  the  sacrilege  of  the  king  to  the  deified  ani-  on  the  chanter,  while  the  third,  or  ^peat  drone, 
mals  of  Egypt,  especially  to  the  bull  Apis,  whom  is  an  octave  lower,  complete  the  mstmment. 
he  oansed  to  be  lolled  and  eaten,  that,  after  his  The  mde  oonstmction  and  limited  compass  of 
retnm  to  Persia,  he  poisoned  him,  gave  his  flesh  the  bagpipe  render  it  available  for  the  perform- 
to  be  eaten  by  oats — another  sacred  Egyptian  ance  only  of  tunes  consisting  of  a  few  notes, 
animal — and  nad  sabre-hilts  made  of  his  bones,  and  all  set  on  the  same  key.  As  it  is  ignored 
He  then  raised  Arses,  the  yotmgest  son  of  Ar-  by  educated  muricians,  we  flnd  but  little  music 
taxerxes,  to  the  throne,  having  murdered  all  written  for  it,  and  the  pip^  play  almost  en- 
the  others ;  but  soon  becoming  oflfonded  with  tirely  by  ear.  Among  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
this  new  king  also,  he  destroyed  him  likewise,  land  the  term  pibro<£,  sometimes  erroneously 
and  placed  Darius  Godomannus  on  the  perilous  used  for  the  instrument  itself,  is  employed  to 
throne  in  his  stead.  He  afterward  attempted  denote  all  liie  mnsic  which  it  produces,  com- 
to  poison  Darius^  but  was  detected  and  poisoned  prising  chiefly  battle  pieces,  marches,  lamenta- 
himsell  It  was  Bagoas  who  led  the  troops  of  tions,  and  compositions  generally  of  an  animated 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  to  JudsM,  seized  the  temple,  character.  The  highland  regiments  in  the 
and  compelled  every  Jew  to  pay  a  tribute  of  60  British  service  are  always  accompanied  by 
drachmas  for  each  lamb  sacrificed.  their  pipers,  whose  harsh  and  discordant  per- 

BAGOT,  Bib  Ohablxs,  a  British  diplomatist,  formance  of  their  national  lurs  produces  an 
bom  Sept.  28, 1781,  ^ed  at  Kingston  in  Can&-  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  soldiers.  It  is 
da,  May  18, 1848.  He  was  the  second  son  of  said  that  schools  exist  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
William,  first  Lord  Bagot  In  1807  he  was  ap-  islands  for  instmction  on  the  bagpipe,  and  the 
pointed  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  i^-  Highland  society  of  Edinburgh  offer  annual 
nurs  in  the  Canning  administration ;  in  1814,  premiums  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the  art 
minister  to  France;  in  1820,  ambassador  at  St.  BAGRADAS.  See  Mejbrda.. 
Petersburg;  and,in  1824,  ambassador  in  Holknd.  BAGRADITES,  a  royal  taxnWy  of  Georgia 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham  he  was  made  gov-  and  Armenia.  The  founder  of  this  family  was 
emor-generalofdieOanadas,  which  oflSoe  he  held  Bagrad  or  Bagarad^  and  was  allowed  by  the 
till  his  demise. — ^Baoot,  Riohabd,  an  English  first  king  of  Armenia,  of  Parthian  race,  Walar- 
bishop,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  Nov.  22,  ihag  (149-127  B.  0.),  the  privilege  of  putting 
1782,  died  May  15, 1854.  In  1829  he  was  made  the  crown  upon  the  heaa  of  the  Armeman 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1845  he  was  promoted  monarchs.  with  Tiridates  the  Great  (about 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  During  the  298)  the  Bagrad  family  went  over  to  Christi- 
Tractarian  controversy  he  was  violently  assailed  anity,  and  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  resisted 
for  his  Puseyite  predilections,  and  for  lus  indue-  the  efforts  of  the  Neo-Fersians  to  bring  the 
taon  of  the  Rev.  M.  Bennett  into  the  living  of  Armenians  back  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster. 
Prome.  This  had  such  an  effect  on  BL^op  Ba-  The  Byzantine  emperors  and  afterward  the 
got  that  his  intellect  became  disturbed,  and  for  caliphs  of  Bagrad  conferred  the  dignity  of  gov- 
some  years  before  his  death  the  afiO&irs  of  his  emor  of  Armenia  unon  several  membm  of  the 
diocese  had  to  be  administered  by  the  bishop  of  Bagradite  race.  Xne  Ba^radite  Aschot  first 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  assumed  the  tiUe  of  shah-m-shah  or  prince  of 
^  BAGPIPE,  a  wind  instrament  of  great  an-  princes,  and  in  885  the  kingly  crown,  on  the 
ti^uity,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  &vorite  condition  of  rendering  a  smiJl  tribute.  This 
with  many  nations  of  Europe  in  the  dawn  of  dynasty  reigned  in  Armenia  fix)m  885  to  1045, 
musical  taste,  but  is  so  identified  at  tiie  present  fifequently  Siaring  the  supremacy  with  the  Ard- 
day  with  the  Scotch  highlanders  as  to  be  con-  firunian  nmily  of  princes.  In  the  8th  century 
ddered  almost  peculiar  to  them.  Its  invention  a  younger  son  of  a  Bagradite,  one  Wasag,  be- 
is  traced  back  to  the  mythical  age  of  Greece,  came  king  of  Georgia;  from  him  the  Georgian 
and  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  pastoral  deities,  Bagradites  deduce  themselves.  The  celebrated 
while  among  the  Romans  the  instrament,  al-  Russian  Bagration  comes  from  the  Geor^an 
most  identical  in  form  with  that  now  in  use,  was  brands  of  this  historical  fiunily. 
fluniliarly  known  as  the  tQna  utrieularu.  It  BAGRATION,  Pxtbb,  prince,  a  Rusaan  gen- 
was  also  known  to  many  of  the  Scandinavian  eral,oftheG^rgian  Bagradite  family,  bom  about 
tribes,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  Ireland  the  year  1762,  died  Oct  7, 1812.  He  entered  the 
and  Scotland  by  the  Danes  and  Korwemans  at  Russian  arm^  in  1782  as  a  common  soldier ;  and 
a  very  early  period.  At  the  present  qslj  it  is  in  a  long  militarv  career  he  rose  to  the  highest 
stiU  a  favorite  with  the  peasantry  of  Italy,  grades,  and  gained  a  place  among  those  Russian 
Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  instra-  generals  the  most  celebrated  for  thdr  stubborn, 
ment  is  singularly  uncouth  in  shape,  and  its  unyielding  bravery.  He  first  served  in  the 
tones,  though  stirring,  are  sharp  and  piercing,  wars  against  the  mountaineers  of  ^e  Oancasns ; 
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next  ho  was  employed  under   Snwaroff  in  tndinariaiiB  of  this  ola88»fW>m  the  United  States. 

1T88 ;  having  be^  znade  a  colonel  he  took  6t  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  was  the  first 

part  in  the   storming  of  Otchakoff,  and  in  koid  disoovered  hj  Columbus  in  1492.    Thej 

1704  fought  against  the  Poles.    He  also  served  were  then  inhabited  by  a  gentle  and  inoffensive 

under  Snwaroff  against  the  French  in  Italy,  race  of  IndiflD&  whom  the  Spaniards  carried 

struggling  with  success  against  Moreau  and  away  and  forced  to  labor  in  tne  mines  of  St* 

Serrurier.    He  commanded  the  vanguard   at  Domingo,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Oumana. 

tiie  bloodv  battie  of  the  Trebia,  and  distin-  They  Uienoeforth  remained  unoccupied  until 

Sished  hunself  at  Genoa  and  in  Switzerland.  1629,  when  the  English  settled  them ;  they 
1805,  under  Kutusoff  he  commanded  the  were  dispossessed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
vanguard  in  the  Austro-Kussian  campaign ;  at  lalandEi  repeatedly  changed  masters,  being  final- 
Znaym  he  successftilly  resisted  Murat  and  Lan-  ly  annexed  permanently  to  the  British  empire 
nes,  whose  forces  outnumbered  his.  Having  in  1788.  At  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary 
been  created  a  'lieutenant-general,  he  com-  war,  many  of  the  tones  settled  here.  The 
manded  the  vanguard  of  the  Austrian  army  value  of  the  sponge  exported  in  1851,  was 
at  Austerlitz,  under  Prince  Lichtenstein.  In  £14,000;  of  fruit,  £12,600;  and  of  salt,  £16,500. 
the  Prussian  campaign  of  1807,  his  resistance  The  revenue  for  the  year  was  £26,105 ;  the 
made  the  battle  of  Eylau  so  terrible  that  even  expenditure,  £25,068.  The  separation  of  the 
Napoleon  shuddered  at  its  bloody  results.  The  Turks  islands,  in  1848,  considerably  diminished 
same  is  said  of  him  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  the  receipts  of  customs,  they  being  the  most 
In  1808  he  overran  Finland,  Western  Bothnia,  productive  of  the  salt  islands.  The  number  of 
and  the  Aland  isles ;  in  1809  he  fought  at  SiUs-  vessels  clearing  tcom  the  several  harbors  of  the 
tria,  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  force  brought  group  in  1851,  was  878,  re^tering  86,914 tons; 
up  from  Adrianople  to  relieve  that  fortress,  while  863  entered,  registering  86,088  tons. 
In  1812  he  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  There  are  9  custom-houses.  The  seat  of 
Davoust  at  Mohile£^  but  succeeded,  neverthe-  government  is  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
less,  in  joining  the  Bussian  main  army.  He  Kx)vidence.  There  are  9  Episcopal  churchesi 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  terrible  battle  of  beside  21  chapels ;  a  Presbyterian  church  ; 
ICoJalsk  or  Borodino,  Sept  7,  1812,  Just  a  1  Baptist,  and  4  Methodist  chapels.  There  are 
month  before  he  died.  He  married  in  1810  21  public  schools,  attended  by  1,857  pupils. 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  wealth  from  the  The  population  of  the  islands,  in  1852  was 
hoose  of  Skawronskj^  to  which  Oatharine  I.,  28,092.  Hie  most  important  of  them  are  Grand 
wife  of  Peter  the  Gfreat,  belonged.  At  the  Bahama,  Great  and  Little  Abaoo,  Andros  Isl- 
congress  of  Vienna  she  was  one  of  the  leaders  ands.  New  Providence,  Eleuthera,  San  Salvar 
of  fashion  and  of  gallantrv.  She  subsequently  dor,  Kum  Gay,  Great  Exuma,  Watling  Island, 
lived  in  Paris,  where  her  house  was  remarkable  Long  Island,  Orooked  Island,  Atwood^s  Key, 
for  splendor,  elegance,  and  luxury.  In  Jan.  and  Great  and  Little  Inagua.  Wrecking  con- 
1880  she  married  secretly  OoL  Oaradoc,  then  stitntes  an  important  brandi  of  industry.  The 
celebrated  for  his  beauty  and  extravagance,  wreckers  are  licensed  by  the  government,  for 
but  now  known  as  Lord  Howden,  without,  the  double  purpose  of  fmording  assistance  to 
however,  taking  his  name.  Subsequently,  how-  vessels  in  distr^  and  of  saving  life  and  prop* 
ever,  the  marriage  was  publicly  acknowledged,  erty  fh)m  those  that  are  lost.  They  receive  a 
BAHAMAS,  a  cham  of  islands,  belong-  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  recov- 
ing  to  Great  Britain,  extending  from  the  N.  ered,  as  salvage.  The  amount  of  the  sale  of 
coast  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  eastern  coast  property  so  preserved,  was,  in  1852,  £46,515. 
of  Florida,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  la  ARAB*  Bxthab,  or  Vihab,  an  extenave 
lying  between  lat  21^  and  27°  80^  N.  and  province  or  British  India,  now  a  part  of  the 
long.  70°  80'  and  79°  5'  W.  They  are  about  presidency  of  Bengal ;  pop.  about  12,000,000. 
600  in  number,  of  which  only  12  or  14  are  in-  It  was  ceded  to  the  Britisn  by  the  Mogul  shah 
habited,  a  great  many  of  them  beinff  merely  Alum  in  1765,  on  condition  of  an  annual  pay- 
small  rocky  islets.    Most  of  the  islands  of  the  ment  of  26  lacs  of  rupees.    It  is  intersected  by 


group  are  situated  on  the  Bahamas  Banks,  the  Ganges,  and  produces  much  opium.  Gaya, 
They  are,  as  a  general  thing,  very  flat,  long,  the  birthplace  ofBuddha,  and  the  scene  of  one  of 
and  narrow,  formed  of  calcareous  rock,  with  a    Vishnu's  incarnations,  is  in  the  province,  and 


light,   sandy  soil ;   though  without   running  is  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  pilgprims.  ^  The 

streams,  there  are  numerous  springs,  and  the  present  capital  is  Patpa,  but  there  is  a  city  of 

mdsture  thus  obtained,  enables  them  to  pro-  ^ahar,  a  place  of  no  importance  now,  although 

duce  fruit  in  abundance.    Maize,  yams,  sweet  possibly  once  the  capital  of  the  province, 

potatoes,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  dec,  are  among  BAUARI    (the  sea   country),   the   Arabic 

the  products  of  the  islands;  there  are  also  name  of  lower  Egypt,  or  the  re^^on  of  the 

several  valuable  woods,  as  mahogany,  fustic.  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

lignum  vitas,  &c. ;  in  the  more  sou^er^r  islands  BAHAWALPOOB,  a  district  of  the  Puigaub, 

are  laige  salt-ponds,  fhmishing  the  most  impor-  so  called  from  Bi^awal  Khan,  an  Afghan  chie^ 

tant  of  their  exports.  The  dimate  is  salubrious,  who  had  created  an  independent  sovereignty 

and  particularly  well  adapted  to  consumptive  here,  of  which  his  son  was  deprived  bjBui\)eet 

invahds.  Nassau  is  much  resorted  to  by  vale-  8ingh.    The  town  of  Bahawalpoor  is  on  the 
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river  8aa<d,  63  mfleB  BoaOi  of  the  dty  of  nested  at  Heidelbeirg^  pnbBfllied  in  1888  E*^ffi»* 

Mooltaon.  tory  of  Roman  literatore,'^  of  which  the  8d  ea- 

BAHIAf  or  Sao  Salyadob,  dty  and  sea-  hirged  edition  ^;>p6aied  in  1844r-'45,  Oariorohe, 
port  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  the  2  Yola.  He  has  also  written  a  work  on  Herod- 
same  name,  beantifcdly  aitnated  on  a  strip  of  otoa  in  4  toIs.,  beside  nnmerona  treatiBee  in 
land,  which  forms  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  varions  reviews  and  cjdopflBdias.  He  adheraa 
to  tne  BaUa  de  Todos-oa-Santos,  or  All  Saints'  to  the  symbolical  theory  of  mytiidogy  and  early 
Bay,  800  miles  K.  N.  £.  of  Bio  Janeiro,  in  lat.  history. 

U^  a,  long  88^  81'  W.    It  is  divided  into  2  BAHRDT,  Kabl  Frikdbioh,  one  of  thennm- 

parts,  the  npper  (aUa)   and  lower   (haixa),  ber  of  gifted,  hot  irregolar  and  restiesa  men, 

The  latter  consists  of  a  narrow,  badl^  paveo,  bent  on  plans  for  reforming  the  world,  whom 

filthy  street  abont  4  miles  long,  whicu  nms  Germany  f  rodnced  in  the  time  of  Bonssean, 

parallel  to  the  shore.    Here  is  transacted  near-  was  bom  m  Bisdho&werda,  Saxony,  in  1741, 

ly  all  the  bnsiness  of  the  place ;  here  are  the  cos-  son  of  a  proftasor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and 

tom-honse,  the  poblic  granary,  the  arsenal  store-  became  himself^  by  tarns,  professor  of  tbsology 

honses,  and  the  ship-yard.    The  npper  town  in  Leipsic,  Erfhrt,  and  Qiesaen,  preacher  in 

stands  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  DArkheim,  teacher  in   Heideaheim,  professcHr 

above,  and  is  reached  by  very  steep  and  irreg-  in  Halle,  and  tavern-keeper  near   that  <n^, 

nlar  streets.    This  is  the  larger,  more  popa«  state  prisoner  in  Magdeborg:  and  at  last  tea<£* 

Ions,  and  finer  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  andent  er   and  tavern-keeper  in  Halle,  everywhere 

as  well  as  canons  in  appearance,  winding  as  it  admired  on  aooonnt  of  his   talents,  and  dia- 

does  irregularly  along  the  sommit  of  the  hill,  liked  on  acoonnt  of  his  bold  criticisms  and 

It  is  paved,  to  preserve  the  sar^oe  from  the  disorderly  life.     He  is  the  author  of  aevend 

efi^ects  of  heavy  rains.    On  an  abrupt  promon-  works  on  theology  and  politics,  written  in  a 

tory  there  is  a  wooded  promenade  (|XMi0i0|nifr-  critical   spirit  or  which  the  Brie/e  fiber  die 

Uco)y  overlooking  the  entire  city  and  bay ;  it  Bibel  im  Vothtan  (Letters  on  the  Bible  in  a 

has  a  heavy  iron  railing  at  its  edge.    Here  b  a  Popular  Style)  deserve  mention,  on  aoooant  of 

nuurble  monument  which   commemorates  the  their  astomshing  temporary  snooess.    He  was 

landing  of  Don  John  YI.  the  first  royal  gover-  the  boldest  German  critic  of  the  Bible  in  the 

nor  oflBrariL    Bahia  has  many  costly  churches,  last  century,  and  the  most  frivolous.    He  re- 

and  numerous  monasteries  and  convents.    It  malned  a  deist,  but  denied  the  immortalitv  of 

has  also  a  medical  school.    The  temperature  the  soul.    He  died  in  1792,  in  a  forlorn  and  in- 

ranges  between  75*^  and  85^  F.    The  harbor  is  digent  condition. 

one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  America ;  it  is  BAHK-EL-ABIAD.    See  Abiap,  El  Bahs. 

defended  by  7fort8.  Bahia  exports  sugar,  cotton,  BAHREIN  ISLAND.    See  Aval. 

tobacco,  and  rum,  and  imports  the  rdatively  BALB  (Baja),  a  seaport   town  and  oele- 

few  slavers  which   escape    the   vigilance   of  brated   watering-place  during  the  height  of 

British  cruisers.    Its  commerce  has  greatly  de-  the  Roman  power,  lying  about  10  miles  west 

clined  since  the  revolution  of  1887.  The  value  of  the  modem  dty  of  Niq^es,  on  the  bay  of 

of  imports  into  the  province  in  1846,  was  the  same  name,  between  the   Lucrine   lake 

£1,481,548.    Pop.  about  120,000. — ^The  prov-  and   Oape  lOsenum,  and  opposite  the  town 

ince  of   Bahia  extends  iMtween  lat  9^  20^  of  Puteoli.     The  narrow  atrip   oi  coast  on 

and  16^  86'  S.,  and  long.  87"^  20'  and  44^  50'  which  Baisd  stood  was  covered  with  the  p«d- 

W.;  area  222.168  sq.    miles.     It  is  crossed  aces  and  baths  of  the  Roman  noblee.    For 

from  K.  to  S.  at  200  miles  from  the  ocean,  want  of  room  they  often  built  out  into  the 

by  a  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  water-  sea,  and  remains  of  submarine  foundalaons  are 

shed  for  the  rivers  flowing  E.  to  the  AtUntic,  gtiU  visible.    The  leadinff  attractions  of  Bais 

and  those  that  flow  to  the  Rio  SSo  Francisco,  seem  to  have  been  its  mild  climate,  its  situation 

Branches  of  the  range  traverse  the  province  in  protecting  it  from  the  north  winds,  and  admit- 

various  directions.    The  principal  agricultural  ting  the  eastern  breeze,  coming  acroas  the  bay, 

staples  are  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  mandio-  its  numerous  hot  springs,  the  generally  smoou 

oa,  rice,  beans,  and  maize.    Brazil  wood  of  dif-  unrufaed  state  of  the  sea,  and  its  deli^tftd 

ferent  Tdnds^  cedar,  gum  elemi,  copal,  dragon's  scenery.     Julius   0«sar,   Augustus,  Tiberius, 

blood.  Jalap,  ipecacuanha  and  saflron,  are  na-  Oaligula,  Nero,  and  Oaracalla,  all  frequented 

live  products,  and  oranges,  mangoes,  and  other  this  spot    It  retained  its  prosperity  until  the 

fruits  are  abundant,  and  excellent    This  prov-  inva^on  of  Theodoric  the  Goth.    With  the  ML 

ince  is  divided  into  18  districts,  and  has  14  of  the  empire,  it  ceased  to  be  visited;  its  villas 

deputies  in  the  general  assembly,  and  7  sena-  were  left  to  decay,  unixihabited,  and  the  whole 

tors.    It  has  also  its  own  provincial  assembly,  coast  Ib  now  a  desert    The  springs,  no  lon^ 

Pop.  about  800.000.  confined,  have  fbrmed  stagnant  pools,  givmg 

BABIA  HOKDA  (Span,  deep  bay),  an  an«  off  unwholesome  exhalations  in  summer.  T3ie 
chorage  of  Ouba  on  its  north  coast,  60  miles  sround  is  strewn  wi^  mined  fragments  of 
W.  S.  w.  of  Havana.  Many  slaves  are  illicitly  bricks,  marbles,  and  mosaics.  The  only  build- 
landed  there.  ings  remaining  are  8  or  4  edifices  of  a  circular 

BAHR,  JoHAinsr  Ohbistian  Fbux,  a  German  form,  2  of  which  were,  in  all  probabilily,  warm 

philologist,  bom  at  Darmstadt^  June  18, 1798,  ed-  baths.    One  of  them,  however,  standing  near  a 
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small  prqjMticxQ  of  the  ahore^  is  beUeved  to  parte  of  the  Baikalean  monntaina  indicate  vol* 
have  been  a  temple  of  Venns.  It  is  of  beanti*  oanic  agency.  Volcanic  rocks  and  thermal 
M  proportions,  externally  octagonal,  but  ciron-  springs  abound,  and  the  more  regolar  of  the 
lar  within,  and  abont  90  feet  in  diameter.  The  geologio  strata  show  violent  contortion,  and  np- 
whole  coast  has  evidently  undergone  great  Eeaval ;  earthquakes,  too,  are  frequent  through- 
changes  since  the  time  of  the  Bonoans,  and  ap-  out  the  neighboring  country.  The  minml 
pears  to  have  sunk  several  feet  below  its  andent  riches  of  these  mountains  are  considerable,  em- 
leveL  bracing  beside  gold  and  silver,  such  gems  as  the 

BAIAEDO,  or  Baibdi,  Ottavio  Auroino,  au  camelian,  onyx,  and  aniethyst 

Italian  antiquary,  bom  abont  1690,  died  about  BAIL  (law  JBV.   haiUery  to  deliver).    The 

1765.    He  was  appointed  by  Oharles  in.,  oi  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  delivery,  and  in 

Kai^es,  to  describe  the  ruins  of  Heroulaneum,  law  it  is  used  to  signify  the  delivery  of  the  per- 

then  reoentijT  exhumed.  Baiardo  was  so  long  in  son  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  or  other  o£9- 

writing  the  introduction^  that  the  king  took  the  cer  after  arrest  into  the  custody  of  one  or  more 

work  away,  and  intrusted  it  to  a  committee  of  sureties,  who  undertake  to  be  responmble  for 

savans.  the  appearance  of  the  nariy  thus  delivered  when 

BAIAS,  Batab,  Byass^  a  town  of  Syria,  65  final  judnnent  shall  have  been  rendered,  and 

miles  W.  i^.  W.  of  Aleppo,  situated  where  a  process  shall  have  issued  thereon  to  take  the 

small  river  (probably  the  ancient  lasus)  enters  body  of  the  defendant  in  satisfaction.     The 

the  ffulf  of  Iskanderoon.    It  has  a  harbor  for  same  term  was  also  used  to  designate  the 

smaUcraft.    Near  it,  on  the  north,  are  the  ruins  sureties  themselves  and  this  came  to  be  its 

of  the  ancient  town  Issus,  and  14  miles  south-  most  common  signincation.    The  proceeding  by 

ward  is  the  place  where  was  fought  the  second  which  thiitf  delivery  was  e&cted  was  in  form  by 

famous  battle  in  which  Darius  was  defeated  by  an  instrument  calied  a  bailpieoe  'signed  by  the 

Alexander  the  Great,  sureties,  expressing  that  the  defendant  is  deliv- 

BAIGOBBY,  a  valley  in  the  department  eredto  bail  on  the  taking  of  his  body  to  I.  8., 

of  Lower  Fyr^nSes.    It  contains  copper  mines  ^.,  which  bailpiece  being  filed  in  court,  the 

which    were  worked  for  many   years^  but  par^  arrested  was  tiiereupon  discharged,  or,  as 

were  given  up  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  was  commonly  said,  was  left  at  large ;  but  in 

century.    It  is  drained  by  the  Kive,  and  en-  fact  it  was  only  a  transfer  of  the  custody  from 

closes  several  villages,  the  most  important  of  the  sheriff  to  the  bidl,  who  might  at  any  time 

which  is  St.  £tienne-de-Baigorry.  take  him  and  recommit  him  to  the  charge  of  the 

BAIKAL,  a  great  lake  in  the  government  of  sheriff  and  this  was  an  exoneration  from  all  li- 
Irkootsk,  in  Siberia,  situated  between  lat.  61^  abOity,  if  done  at  any  time  before  the  return 
20'  and  55^  80'  N.,  and  lon^ .  108""  and  110°  E.  of  an  execution  against  the  person  of  the  de- 
It  i9  crescent*shaped,  866  miles  in  length  from  fendant.  In  crinunal  actions  the  form  of 
6.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  from  20  to  58  miles  in  giving  bail  is  by  what  is  called  a  recognizance, 
breadth ;  height  above  the  sea-level,  1,419  feet,  which  is  an  instrument  similar  to  a  bond,  exe- 
The  upper  Angara,  Selenga,  Bargoozeen,  and  cuted  by  the  party,  together  with  his  sureties, 
other  Leurge  streams,  discharge  their  waters  into  by  which  they  bind  themselves,  under  a  certain 
ity  while  ite  only  outlet,  the  lower  Angara,  is  penally,  forthei»pearance  of  defendant  at  court 
wholljF  inadequate  to  the  removal  of  an  equal  when  required.  By  the  English  law,  in  all  ao- 
volumc  with  that  received.  The  depth  of  tbH»  tions  civil  or  criminal,  the  demandant  was  enti- 
lake  varies  from  22  to  upward  of  800  fathoms,  tied  to  be  bailed,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  that 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  Baikalean  mountains,  a  is,  erimes  punishable  capitally.  All  civil  actions 
spur  of  the  Altu  range.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  were  said  to  bebidlable,  by  which  wasmeant  that 
route  of  the  trade  between  Ohina  and  Russia,  the  party  arrested  was  entitled  to  be  discharged 
and  from  Nov.  to  May  is  traversed  on  the  lea  imon  giving  buL  It  will  also  be  understood 
Steam  vessels  were  introduced  in  1844.  The  that  arrest  was  allowed  in  all  civil  actions,  ex- 
seal  and  sturgeon  fishery  is  valuable,  and  her-  cept  in  a  few  excepted  cases,  as  in  an  action 
rings  are  also  taken  in  great  numbers.  The  upon  a  judgment  recovered  in  a  case  in  which 
island  of  Olkhon,  near  the  north  coast^  is  82  bail  had  been  given.—'The  amount  for  which  bail 
miles  long.  was  ^ven  was,  in  actions  for  a  liquidated  indebt- 

BAIEAlLEA^  MOUNTAINS,   a  mass  of  edness,  the  whde  sum  claimed ;  in  actions  for 

mountains  in  Siberia,  extending  in  8  great  ranges  unliquidated  damages,  the  amount  was  regulated 

eastward  from  the  Egtag  Altai,  and  having  Lake  by  an  order  of  a  Judge.— By  various  meliorating 

Baikal,  the  largest  of  mountain  lakes,  embedded  prorisions  in  this  country,  arrest  in  civil  actions 

in  their  centre.    They  rise  with  a  steep  ascent  upon  contract  is  abolished  in  most  of  the  states, 

in  broken  and  fantastic  peaks  frH[>m  the  shore  of  except  when  tiiere  is  a  charge  of  fhmd  in  contract- 

this  lake,  and  also  have  a  precipitoua  continue-  ing  the  debt  or  in  evading  payment.    In  actions 

tion  beneath  ite  surfiioe.  Not  leas  than  160  rivers  for  tort,  that  is  where  a  wrongful  act  is  alleged, 

flow  from  their  rides  into  the  lake,  which  dis-  and  damages  claimed  by  reason  thereof^  arrest 

charges  its  waters  only  by  the  lower  Angara,  is  stall  allowed,  the  amount  for  which  bail  shall 

This  river  breaks  through  the  surrounding  wall  be  required  bemg  fixed  by  an  order  of  a  judge, 

of  mountains,  and  flowing  northward,  becomes  In  very  many  actions  on  contract,  also,  bail  is 

a  prindpal  tributary  of  the  TeneseL    Many  still  exacted  upon  allegations  of  fraud,  which 
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crediton  are  too  ready  to  nudce. — ^The  term  year,  the  Bodety  which  supplied  the  f^nds  de- 

bailable  action  is  now  lued  to  Bisnify  an  action  termined  to  stop  it.    Dr.  Bailer,  howeyer,  pnr- 

in  which  a  party  may  be  arrestea  and  compelled  chased  it  from  the  society,  and  became  its  sole 

to  g^Te  bail,  whereas  formerly,  as  has  been  al-  editor  and  proprietor.    In  1848,  he  had  his  last 

ready  explained,  it  dengnated  an  action  in  which  conflict  witn  popolar  yiolence,  when  a  mob  for 

aparty  was  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  arrest  8  days  beaeoed  his  office.    The  *'  Era"  has  been 

on  giving  bail.— Br  the  constitntion  of  the  United  an  influentiai  organ  of  the  anti-davery  politieal 

States  (8th  amendment),  by  the  biD  of  rights  in-  party,  the  name  of  which  changed  more  than 

corporated  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  once,   till    in  the  election  of  1866,   it   was 

York,  and  by  the  constitntion  or  laws  of  the  merged  in  the  new  republican  party.     This 

states  generally,  it  is  provided  that  ezcessiye  paper  has  also  had  a  high  litenuy  character, 

bail  shall  not  be  required.  This  is  a  reenactment  and  many  literary  works  have  been  repnbliahea 

of  the  English  statute,  1  William  and  Mary,  ft^m  its  cdumns.    The  most  remarkable  of 

and  reUtes  to  criminal  proceedings.    Yarioua  them  is  the  famous  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin^  of 

provisions  have  been  made  in  the  several  states  Mrs.  Btowe,  which  b^gan  to  appear  in  the  ^  Era" 

and  by  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  guard  per-  in  June,  1861. 

sonal  liberty,  whereby,  in  all  cases,  except  upon  BAILEY,  Jacob  Whitican,  professes  of  chem- 
a  charge  of  a  crime  punishable  ]yj  death,  the  istry,  botany,  and  mineralogy  in  the  U.  8.  mil- 
prisoner  is  entitied  to  be  let  to  bad ;  and  any  itary  academy  at  West  roint,  an  eminent 
person  unlawfully  held  in  custody  can  be  brought  microscopist  and  algologist,  was  bom  April 
up  upon  a  writ  of  Aaddateof^ptM,  and  discharged  29,1811,  in  the  town  of  Ward,  Mass.,  died 
upon  such  terms  as  he  is  entitled  to.  Feb.  27,  1867.  In  early  life  he  removed  to 
BAILEY,  Gaxauxl,  an  American  journalist.  Providence,  R.  L,  where  -he  received  a  com- 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  '^National  Era,"  mon  school  education.  On  a  visit  of  the  West 
a  newspaper  published  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Pomt  cadets  to  that  city,  he  formed  an  ao- 
was  bom  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  Dec.  8,  quidntance  with  some  of  the  officers,  which 
1807.  At  9  years  of  age  he  removed* with  hia  resulted  in  his  seeking  and  obtaining  admisnon 
parents  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  medi«  to  the  military  academy,  at  which  he  graduat- 
cine,  and  received  nis  medical  degree  in  1828.  ed  July,  1832.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant 
After  making  a  brief  visit  to  China  in  the  ci^>a-  in  the  artillery,  and  passed  the  next  6  years  at 
eity  of  physician  to  a  ship,  he  began  his  career  several  military  stations  in  Yirffima  and  Caro> 
as  an  editor,  in  Baltimore,  in  conducting  the  Una.  Scientific  tastes^  which  had  manifested 
"Methodist  Protestant."  In  1881  he  removed  themselves  in  early  youth,  rendered  military 
to  Cincinnati,  and  was  there  appointed  physician  pursuits  comparatively  unattractive;  and  in 
to  the  cholera  hospital  during  the  raging  of  that  1839  he  entered  upon  the  more  congenial  duties 
pestilence.  The  expulsion  of  some  of  the  stu-  of  the  professorship  to  which  be  had  been 
dents  from  Lane  seminary  on  account  of  their  elected,  nrst  as  assistant  and  soon  after  as  prin- 
anti-davery  sentiments  and  efforts,  first  prompt-  cipal  professor.  He  was  on  board  the  steamer 
ed  him  to  reflection  upon  slavery,  and  to  politi-  Henry  Qav  when  it  took  fire  on  the  Hudson 
cal  action  against  it  In  1836,  he  joined  James  in  1862,  where  his  wife  and  only  daughter  per- 
G.  Bimey  in  conducting  the  fiifst  anti-slavery  ished«  He  had,  previously,  symptoms  of  pul- 
new8pi^)er  in  the  west,  uie  "  Cincinnati  Philan-  monary  disease,  and  his  exertions  and  exposure 
thropist."  During  this  year,  their  printing  es-  on  that  occasion  induced  their  rapid  develop- 
tablishment  was  twice,  once  at  midnight  and  ment,  terminating  in  his  death.  As  a  man 
once  in  midday,  assfuled  by  a  mob,  tiie  press  he  was  exceedin^y  modest,  unobtrusive,  gen- 
thrown  into  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  books  and  tie,  genial,  trathfol,  and  universally  belov- 
papers  made  a  bonfire  ofl  Dr.  BaUey  was  the  ed.  He  performed  the  proper  duties  of  his  office 
corresponding  secretary  of  tiie  anti-slavery  with  great  futhftdness  ana  ability;  and  hia  pub- 
sociely  of  Ohio,  and,  after  the  withdrawal  of  lii^ed  papers  show  numerous  improvements 
Mr.  Bimey  in  1837.  sole  editor  of  ti^e  *'  Philan-  in  chemical  processes  and  apparatus.  His  great 
thropisf  Underthebannerof  Mr.  Bimey.  the  claim  for  scientific  distinction,  however,  rests 
liberty  party,  in  which  Dr.  Bailey  wasapnnci-  upon  his  investigations  with  the  microscope, 
pal  leader,  entered  the  presidential  canvass  fbr  and  his  acquirements  in  those  branches  of  b<Hr 
the  first  time  in  1840.  The  next  year  his  print*  any  and  zoology  which  can  be  illustrated  only 
ing-press  was  again  destroyed  by  a  mob,  whidi  by  it.  His  earliest  observations  are  said  to 
was  dispersed  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  have  been  made  with  globules  of  slaas  blown 
He  continued  the  publication  of  his  paper  in  by  himself^  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he 
Cincinnati  tiU  after  the  next  presidential  cam-  was  very  skilfhL  He  early  began  the  practice 
pai^  He  was  selected  for  the  editor  of  a  new  of  recording  his  observations,  leaving  nothing 
anti-slavery  paper,  to  be  started  at  Washington  to  mere  recollection,  and  having  always  at 
under  the  audioes  and  patronage  of  the  Ameri-  hand  permanent  data  for  his  subsequent  pa- 
ean and  foreign  antinuaveiy  society,  and  tiie  pen ;  and  his  great  skill  with  the  pencil  ren- 
'*  Philanthropist^'  became  merged  in  the  dered  him  independent  of  artists,  enabling  him 
"National  Era,''  the  first  number  of  which  ap-  to  give  accurate  delineations  of  every  tiling, 
peared  at  Washington,  Jan.  1,1847.  As  this  His  volume  of  "Microscopic  Sketches "  con- 
paper  did  not  pay  its  expenses  during  the  first  tains  about  8,000  (nriginal  figures.    His  eariiest 
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recorded  olraerTBtions  date  1)aok  to  1888,  and  might  be  found  again  -vrith  certainty.    After 
related  mostly  to  the  common  vegetable  and  many  trials  in  perfecting  its  measurements  and 
animal  tissaes.    In  1889,  while  examining  some  adjustments,  he  sncoeeded  to  his  satisfaction, 
aquatic  plants,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  He  early  began  to  publish  the  results  of  his  ob- 
curious  object  which  he  did  notthen  understand,  serrations.     His  published  papers  are  more 
It  was  one  of  the  diatomaoeous  plants,  and  than  00  in  number,  most  of^  tnem  very  brief 
gave  a  new  turn  to  his  investdgations,  leading  but  always  dearly  establishing  some  definite 
him  to  devote  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  point— some  new  contribution  to  science.  They 
minute  anhnal  and  vegetable   organisms,  at  are  found  in  Silliman*s  '^  Journal  of  Science,'^ 
that  time  all  included  under  the  general  term,  in  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Ge- 
infusoria,  and,  as  a  kindred  branch,  to  the  ologists  and  Naturalists.''  in  the  "  Smithsonian 
whole  fiunily  of  algsB.    Stagnant  waters,  fossil  Oontributions  to  Knowledge,"  and  in  the  vari* 
deposits,  mud,    guano,   and  whatever   other  ous  state  geological  surveys.    Among  the  more 
sources  afibrded  specimens,  were  collected  and  important  were :  An  account  of  an  excursion  to 
scrutinized.    Among  the  principal  subjects  of  Mount  Katahdin,  in  Maine,  in  1887 ;  a  series 
his  research  were  the  fossil  deposits  of  Rich-  of  papers  on  ^^  Infusoria  of  the  familv  Bacil- 
mond  and  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  the  rice  lariie,^'  afterward  embodied  in  a  single  paper 
fields  of  the  soulh,  the  dredgincs  of  the  coast  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Ge- 
Burvey.  and  of  the  line  of  soundings  across  the  ologists  and  Naturalists  "  (1848) ;  also,  in  the 
Atlantic,  made  by  lieut.  Berryman  in  refer-  same  volume,  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
ence  to  the  laying  of  the  telegn^hic  cable.    A  the  identificallon  of  the  cha&  period  in  Syria, 
large  proportion  of  his  observations  must  be  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  America,  by  the  polytha- 
regar&d  as  original,  inasmuch  as  he  was  en-  lamia  lound  in  the  sands  and  rocks  of  these 
tiraly  destitute  of  worli»  on  the  subject,  had  several  regions ;  his  researches  on  the  crystals 
no  predecessor  in  the  country,  and  for  many  found  in  the  tissues  of  plants;  the  demonstra- 
years  no  collaborator.    But  gradually  he  ob-  tion  of  the  ve^table  nature  of  anthracite  coal 
t^ed  iUushutive  works  firom  abroad;  and  the  by  the  exhibition  of  vegetable  ducts;  descrip- 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  observations  not  only  tions  of  alg»  and  their  localities ;  observations 
attracted  others  into  the  field,  but  procured  on  a  new  and  exceedingly  variable  animalcule 
him  the  correspondence  and  verifications  of  all  (pam^hagvM  fwutMUs) ;  examinations  of  sound- 
the  principal  microscopists  and  algologists  of  ings  made  by  the  coast  survey,  in  which  he  in- 
the  old  world. — ^His  "^  Microscopical  Oollection''  dicated  the  possibility  of  determining,  in  many 
is  a  wonderfbl  monument  to  his  industry  and  instances,  a  ship's  place  in  fogs  or  darkness, 
science.    More  than  8,000  objects,  fixed  upon  by  the  objects  brought  up  on  the  lead ;  notices 
slides,  are  catalogued  and  marked  in  such  a  of  books ;  and  finally  his  extended  catalogues 
manner  tiiat  each  one  can  be  readily  found;  of  infusoria,  fossil  and  recent,  with  descrip- 
and  as  they  are  objects  either  described  hj  tions  and  figures,  exquimtely  drawn  by  himself, 
himself^  or  received  Meetly  from  other  de-  in  the  ^  Smithsonian  Oontributions  to  Knowl- 
Bcribers,  they  must  always  possess  the  highest  edge."    Prof.  Bailey  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
anlhority.     His  collection  of  al^  is  equally  as  the  founder  of  microscopical  research  in 
complete  and  authentic,  consisting  of  about  America,  and  his  descriptions  and  coUectiona 
4,500   specimens,  systematically  arranged  in  must  ever  constitute  the  basis  for  all  future  in- 
portfolios.     These  collections,  together  with  vestigations  in  the  departments  he  specially  ex- 
all  his  books  on  botany  and  microscopy,  his  plored.    He  must  be  ranked  with  the  most  dis- 
aketches,  scientific  correspondence,  and  a  large  tinguished  microscopists  and  algologists  of  £u- 
store  of  rough  material  from  the  localities  he  rope.    He  was  honored  with  membership  by 
had  studied,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boston  so-  numerous  learned  societies,  and  was  the  presi- 
ciety  of  natural  history,  where  they  are  now  dent  elect  for  the  session  of  the  American  associ- 
deporited,  and  may  at  any  time  be  consulted  ation  for  the  advancement  of  science  in  1857. 
by  any  one  pursuing  dmiLar  studies.    Among       BAILEY,   or  Bajlt,  Nathak,  an  English 
hia  important  contributions  to  science  must  be  lexicographer  and  a  sdioolmaster  at  Stepney, 
reckoned  his  improvements  of  the  microscope  near  London,  died  in  1742.    Bia  most  import- 
itself.    He  made  ingenious  modifications  in  the  ant  publication  was  an  etymological  English 
movements  and  mountings  of  the  instrument,  dictionary,  which  became  the  basis  of  Dr.  John- 
and  to  his  experience,  science,  and  encourage-  son's  £unous  work.    He  was  the  author  ako  of 
ment,  couplea  with  the  genius  and  medianical  a  IXetianarium  DometUcum^  and   of  several 
skill  of  Spencer,  are  we  indebted  for  the  most  school  books. 

powerful  instruments,  in  many  respects,  which       BAILET,  Pmup  Jahbs,  an  English  poet, 

have  yet  been  made;  and  his  defence  of  them  bom  in  Nottingham,  April  22. 1816.    He  was 

agvnst  the  detractions  of  some  foreign  writers  dhiefiy  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 

attests  his  complete  command  of  the  whole  town,  but  studied  for  a  time  in  the  university 

subject.    The  most  delicate  test  objects  now  of  Glasgow,  where  he  wrote  a  successful  prize 

known  were  discovered  and  introduced  by  him.  poem  upon  the  theme  '^  Creative  Imagination." 
One  of  his  last  undertakings  was  to  construct .  On  leaving  Glasgow,  in  1888,  he  chose  the  legal 

an  indicator,  or  card,  by  which  to  mark  the  profeerion,  studied  in  the  ofGice  of  a  solicitor, 

position  of  an  object  on  the  slide  so  that  it  and  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
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in  1840.    He  was  a  rdootent  itadent  of  bnr,  he  HTed.    In  1680  he  was  a  eandidate  t»  p»« 

and  found  more  oongenial  ooonpation  in  the  Uament  in  hie  district,  in  oppoeitton  to  the 

immense  library  of  the  British  moaeam,  where  whigs,  hot  was  deHrated.    In  tiiie  latter  pari  of 

he  abandoned  himself  to  a  mnltifiirions  ooone  his  life,  he  was  for  aboat  10  years  propnetor  of 

of  reading.    His  first  and  most  remarkable  the  '*  Nottingham  Meromnr.'* 

poem  ''Festns,''  appeared  in  1880,  and  its  de-  BAILIFF  (Fr.  haiU^y  Lat  haUmf),  a  person 

fects  and  merits  alike  gained  for  it  immediate  to  whom  some  authority  or  charge  is  commit* 

and  wide  sncoess.    Its  subject  was  the  highest  ted.    The  term  as  nsed  b/  the  Karmaas»  design 

qipestions  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  it  nated  the  chief  magistrates  of  oonnties  or  sfaireS) 

abounded  in  bold  ana  glowing  passages.    Tet,  and  bailiwick  is  stUi  retained  in  writs  ud  other 

nnUke  the  ^^ Faust"  of  Goethe,  which  doubtless  iudicial  proceedings  as  defining  the  extent  of 

BUffffested  ^^Festus,"  its  art  was  chaotic ;  it  was  Jurisdiction  within  which  the  process  m«j  be 

wudly  eztraTagant,  and  often  as  unintelligible  executed,  nsnaUy  the  same  as  county.    It  caase 

as  it  was  ferrent ;  and  its  few  finely  imaginatJTe  into  goneral  use  ss  a  designation  of  any  Judicial 

utterances  hare  not  been  able  to  retain  for  the  or  mmisterial  office  performed  as  a  dep^  of  a 

work  its  first  popularity.   His  later  and  shorter  local  nuuKistrate ;  but  as  the  Judicial  Amotions 

poems,  the  *'  Angel  World,^  and  the  ^*  Mystic,"  of  sherim  and  lords  having  private  Jurisdietioa 

have  Doth  fewer  beauties  and  leas  prominent  dedined,  bailifEs  were  known  as  the  ministerial 

defects.    Mr.  Bailey,  after  having  vidted  many  deimties  of  sherifb.  The  term  bound-bailiff (vsA* 

of  the  towns  of  England,  has  resumed  his  resi-  garized  into  bum-bailiff),  isthenameof  asheriff^s 


dence  in  Nottingham,  where,  until  recentiy,  he  officer  who  has  given  sureties  to  thesbeHff  fiv  his 

gave  occasional  assistance  to  his  fiither  in  the  offioisl  conduct    The  term  bailiff  was  also  a{^ 

management  of  a  JoumaL  plied  in  England  to  magistrates  of  certain  towiuii 

BAILEY,  Sakuxl,  a  distinguished  writer  on  keepers  of  casties^  dto.,  and  is  still  nsed  to  soma 

moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  politics,  and  extent  in  one  or  other  of  these  senses,  but  mora 

political  economy,  was  [>om  in  Sheffield,  Tork-  commonly  expresees  stewards  or  iwents  of  lords 

riiire,Eng.,  in  March,  1787.  He  received  his  early  or  other  Luge  land  proprietors,    m  the  United 

education  at  the  principal  schools  of  his  native  States  it  ia  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  for  a 

town,  and  while  very  youngmanifested  a  surpris-  aheriff^s  deputy  or  constable,  and  is  oocastoDaDy 

ing  taste  for  logical  inqniiy  and  philosophical  re-  met  with  as  a  legal  designation  of  an  agent 

flection.  After  spending  a  few  yean  at  the  uni-  liable  to  account  for  the  rents  or  profits  of 

versity  of  Oambridge,  he  published  anonymously  property  intrusted  to  him.    In  Scotch  law  a 

his  first  work,  ^^Esaays  on  the  Formation  and  Puh-  synonymous  term.  ImuUc,  is  applied  to  a  olnis- 

lioation  of  Opinions"  (Lond.  1820),  which  caused  terial  officer  to  whom  writs  are  directed.    It  is 

a  great  sensation,  from  the  startlinff  novelty  of  its  also  nsed  to  designate  a  city  msgistrote  similar 

ideas,  and  its  profound  and  refined  erudition.  Li  to  an  idderman  in  England. 

1829hepubl]shedanotherwork,'*Essaysonthe  BAILIWICK,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailifl^ 

Pursuit  of  Truth,"  dto.,  which  was  a  continuation  from  baUie  and  vfiek  (vfciM),  a  town  or  yilli^ge. 

of  his  first  work.    He  then  announced  himself  as  BAILLET,  Adbixn,  a  learned  French  writer, 

the  author,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  several  bom  June  18, 1649,  at  Keuville,  a  village  near 

Uteraty  and  philosophical  societies  in  the  United  Beauvais,  in  Picardy,  died  Jan.  81, 1706.    He 

Kingdom,  in  which  capadty  he  delivered  a  num-  was  first  a  teacher  and  then  a  i«iest)  bat  abanr 

ber  of  disoourses  on  various  subjects,  of  which  he  doned  these  pursuits  for  study  and  composition. 

Sublished  a  selection  in  1862.   between  this,  the  So  absorbed  was  he  in  intellectual  puisuitL  that 

ate  of  his  last)  and  1820,  the  date  of  his  first  pub*  he  passed  days  often  in  nndress,  with  out  a 

lication,  several  valuable  works  issued  from  his  single  meal,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  deep, 

penon  various  topics  of  philosophy  and  political  His  first  publication  was  entitied  ^^Ju^^ents 

economy,  of  which  the  following  are  among  the  of  the  Learned  upon  the  Principal  Works  of 

most  important:    ^*A  Review  of  Berkeley's  Authors,"  a  book  of  criticism  which  taog^t 

gishop  of  Oloyne)  Theory  of  Vision;"  ^The  better  rules  than  it  illustrated.  He  also  pro- 
leory  of  Reasoning;"  (' A  Critical  Diasertatiim  duoed  a  book  on  ''Devotion  to  the  Holy  Vir> 
on  the  Kature,  ICeasures,  and  Oanses  of  Value."  gin,"  the  Uvea  of  the  Saints,  which  extended  to 
—For  the  kstfow  years  Mr.  Bailey  has  led  a  life  4volnme8,andalifeof  Deacarte& 
of  comparative  ease  and  retirement  at  his  resi-  BAILLEUL,  a  town  in  France^  department 
dence  in  the  neighborhood  of  fihemeld.  Nord,  near  the  Belgian  frontier ;  populatloa 
BAILET,  Thomas,  the  fiither  of  the  'author  9,828.  Its  mann&otnres  embrace  laoe^  thread, 
of  ^'Festnsy"  bom  in  1785,  died  Oct  28, 1866.  linen,  perfomes^ soft soap,saufi;crockei7,ai^pot- 
at  Old  Baissford,  Notts,  was  himself  a  man  or  terv.  Bailleul  cheese  is  noted  all  over  Franee. 
strong  literary  aspirations,  and  wrote  **  Advent  BAILLIAGE,  (territory  of  a  bailiff),  aFrench 
of  Charity,"  and  several  other  poems.  He  is  term  eqnivaluit  to  buliwick  in  Engtiah.  In 
the  author  of  ^*  The  Annals  of  Nottinghamshire,"  Switserland  the  term  was  applied  to  those  ter* 
and  of  the  ^  Records  of  Longevity,"  which  hitter  ritories  which  were  snlject  to  some  of  the  can- 
work  appeared  shortiy  before  his  death.  He  tons,  and  governed  by  bailifb  appointed  by  and 
rose  fr^m  the  position  of  a  poor  mechanic  by  responsible  only  to  the  cantons.  These  Swiss 
his  manly  exertions,  to  a  station  which  com-  bsilliages  andentiy  formed  part  of  the  Milanese, 
mended  tiie  respect  of  the  community  in  whidi  Their  names  were  Mendrisio,  Balema,  Looamoi 
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Lvgno,  Yfll-Maggia,  BeDinsoiiA^  ^vieiB,  and  in  one  large  8yo  vohime^  were  finally  oollected 
Yd-Breona.  ICost  of  these  were  ceded  to  the  and  pnbliwed  in  1850. 
8wi»  cantons  in  1512  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  in  BAILLIE,  Matihbw,  bom  Oct.  27, 1761,  at 
gratitade  for  Swiss  aid  in  recovering  the  duoby  the  manse  of  Shotta,  Lanarkeliire,  Bootland, 
of  IkOlan  from  the  troops  of  the  fVeneh  king,  died  in  London,  Sept  28, 1828.  He  was  son  of 
Lonis  Xn.  In  1802,  they  were  formed  into  the  Dr.  Baillie,  professor  of  divinitY  in  the  nniver- 
oanton  of  Tessin,  by  Bonaparte,  which  ai^  sity  of  Glasgow;  elder  brother  of  Joanna 
rangement  was* confirmed  by  the  legitimate  BuUie,  the  poetess;  and  nephew  of  William 
sovereigns  of  Enrope  in  1814,  and  by  the  Hel-  and  John  Hunter,  the  emment  anatomists. 
vetic  diet  Having  received  the '  rudiments  of  education  at 
BAILLIE,  JoAHM^,  English  dramatic  poet^  Glasgow,  he  was  sent  to  London  in  1779,  under 
bom  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1762,  died  at  the  care  of  Dr.WiUiam  Hunter,  to  whom,  2  years 
Hampstead,  near  London,  Feb.  28, 1851.  HerfSsi-  after,  he  became  assistant  and  demonstrator, 
ther,aoountry  clergyman,  who  afterward  became  visiting  Oxford  during  the  terms.  In  1788,  on 
divinity  professor  in  Glasgow  xmiversity,  gave  the  death  of  his  nnde  (who  bequeathed  him  his 
her  a  sound  education.  When  her  brother,  anatomical  theatre  and  the  use  of  his  museum 
Dr.  Katthew  Baillie,  the  celebrated  physician,  for  thirty  years),  Mr.  BaiUie  commenced  giv- 
commenced  practice,  she  and  her  sister^  Agnes,  ing  lectures  in  conjunction  with  Hi,  OruUcshank, 
also  removed  to  London.  A  bequest  m)m  Dr.  the  anatomist  In  1789,  he  took  the  degree  of 
William  Hunter,  her  maternal  -uncle,  made  the  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  immediately  after  was 
asters  moderately  independent,  and  they  took  made  member  of  the  college  of  physicans  in 
up  their  residence  at  Hampstead,  where  they  London.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Miss 
continued  for  over  60  years.  In  1798,  at  the  Denman,  sister  of  the  late  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
age of  86,  she  published  the  1st  volume  of  plays  land.  The  increase  of  his  practice  as  a  physi- 
on  the  passicms,  and  succesrave  volumes  ap-  dan,  particularly  on  the  returement  of  Dr.  Pit- 
peared  in  1802, 1811,  and  1886.  A  volume  of  cairn,  compelled  him  to  resign  his  position  as  a 
mjsoellaneoas  plays  appeared  in  1804 ;  it  con-  lecturer  in  1799.  Soon  after,  he  was  ctJled  in 
tained  a  Highland  ti^edy  called  the  "  Family  tojoin  in  consultation  on  the  illness  of  George 
Legend,''  which  Scott  (who  madeber  acquaint-  'lU.,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  phynciana 
anoe  in  1806)  had  represented  at  the  Edin-  in  ordinary,  and  offered  to  make  him  a  baronet, 
burgh  theatre  early  in  1810,  with  the  aid  of  a  From  that  time  to  the  death  <xf  the  king.  Dr. 
prologue  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  an  epilogue  Baillie  was  principal  director  of  the  royal  treat- 
by  himselfl  It  ran  for  14  niffhts  (with  the  as-  ment  By  the  time  he  was  40,  Ms  income  was 
sistance  of  splendid  costumes,  beautiful  scenery,  immense, — earned,  however,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
and  excellent  acting),  but  was  less  successful  leisure,  ease,  and  repose,  la  one  year,  during 
when  produced  in  London  in  1815.  ^'De  which  he  said  that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  take 
Montfbit  ^  ran  for  11  niffhts  at  Oovent  Garden  a  regtdar  meal,  he  received  £10,000  in  fees, 
theatre,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  JohnKemble  playing  Early  in  1828  he  was  c(»npelled,  by  illness,  to 
the  leading  parts.  At  a  later  period  Kean  pro-  retiie  into  the  country,  and  died  at  his  estate 
duced  Uiis  play,  but  it  fiuled.  Her  plays,  (Duntisboume  house,  Cirencester,  Gloucester- 
^*  Henriquez,''  and  *^  The  Separation,"  were  also  shire)  in  the  following  September.  His  skill 
brought  out  in  London.  Miss  Baillie  also  wrote  as  an  anatomist,  his  accuracy  in  diagnods,  and 
2  pbya,  published  separately,  called  ^*  The  his  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  action  of 
Martyr,"  and  ^*  The  Bride.*' Sir  Walter  Scott  de-  medicines,  combined  to  make  him  a  great 
dared  iMt  her  merit  as  a  dramatist  was  so  great  physician.  His  published  works  on  the  morbid 
as  to  prevent  aU  attempts  at  competition  on  anatomy  of  the  numan  body,  with  illustrative 
his  part  Lord  Byron  said  *^  Women  (saving  engravings,  rank  very  high,  and  were  trans- 
Joanna  Baillie)  cannot  write  tragedy ;  thev  lated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian.  He 
have  not  seen  enough,  nor  felt  enough  of  me  bequeathed  his  medical  library  and  his  valuable 
for  it"  Yet  her  dnunas  met  ^rtial  and  tern-  collection  of  anatomical  preparations  to  tiie  col- 
porary  success  on  the  stage.  Her  plays  were  lege  of  phyridans,  with  £600  to  keep  it  in  a 
more  poetical  than  dramatic,  and  the  under  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  pressure  of 
plots  generally  weak  and  light  Her  delineation  ms  great  practice  sometimes  rendered  him  irri- 
and  development  of  character  were  neither  table,  but  after  he  ceased  to  visit  out-door 
fordble  nor  aftisticaL  Beside  ballads,  fugitive  patients  his  temper  ffreati^  improved.  In  stat- 
pieces^  occasional  poems,  and  songs  (many  of  ure  he  was  below  &e  middle  size.  He  never 
them  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  humorousX  lost  his  Scotch  dialect  His  diaracter  as  a 
Miss  Baillie  published  metrical  legends  of  ez-  phyddan  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  he 
alted  characters,  and  a  prose  diwertation,  of  used  to  say  to  his  own  family :  ^  I  know  better 
some  length,  called  "A  view  of  the  General  than  others,  perhaps,  from  my  knowledge  of 
Tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  regarding  tiie  anatomy,  how  to  discover  a  disease;  but  when 
Nature  and  Dignity  of  Jesus  Ghrist"  Miss  I  have  done  so^  I  do  not  know  better  how  to 
Baillie,  who  was  89  when  she  died,  literally  cure  it.^' 

knew  2  generations  of  authors  in  London.  She  BAILLIE,  Robebt,  a  Scotch  historian  and 

was  greasy  esteemed,  and  retained  her  intd-  theologian,  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1699,  died  in 

lectofi  fjusnlties  to  the  last  Her  poetical  works,  1662.    He  hdd  several  offices  of  importance, 
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and  in  1641  protested,  at  London,  in  the  name  doring  26  months  of  a  most  trying  and  dan- 

of  the  Scotch  lords,  against  the  (Ganges  intro-  serous  period  with  great  firmness  and  wis- 
dnoed  hy  Archbishop  Land  into  the  Sootdi  dom,  and  spent  large^  firom  his  private  funds 
chnroh.  He  afterward  represented  ti^e  Scotch  in  rdieving  the  poor.  His  firmness  in  sn[^re6s- 
church  at  the  synod  of  Westminster,  and,  in  ing  a  riot,  and  in  defending  the  queen  from 
1649,  complimented  Oharles  H.  at  Ia  Haye  in  charges  brought  against  her,  having  lessened  his 
the  name  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  popularity,  he  resigned  his  office  in  Sept  179L 
Baillie  was  versed  in  12  or  18  languages,  After  2  vears  of  literary  pursuits,  he  was  ar- 
induding  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Saimuitan.  raigned  lor  imaginary  political  offences  and  bar- 
Coptic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Axi.  He  wrote  several  barously  executed,  retaining  to  the  last  his  noble 
works  in  Latin  and  "Rnpliab-  serenity  of  mind.    Several  posthumous  works 

BAILLOT,  Pisrbb^Llbis  Fban^is  db  Salks,  of  lus  have  appeared ;  the  most  noted  are  an 

a  celebrated  French  violinist,  born  in  1771,  at  Etaap  on  t^  Origin  of  Fcibla  and  Andent  Be- 

Passy,  near  Paris,  died  in  that  metropolis,  Sept.  Ugiont,  and  his  Memoirs  of  an  Ey&^mitnsufrom 

16,  1842.    He  was  aprofessor  in  the  conserva-  April  to  Oct  1789. 

tory ;  travelled  in  Kusma,  Belgium,  Holland,        JSAILMENT  fFr.  hailUr^  to  deliver^  a  legal 

and  England,  and  was  considered  without  a  term  signify  ing  the  deli  very  of  a  thing  upon  some 

rival.    His  style  was  severely  classica],  as  dis-  trust,  express  or  implied,  usually  the  redelivery 

tinguished  from  that  introduced  by  Paganini.  of  the  thing  itself  or  its  equivalent^  or  some  dis- 

BAILLY,  JxAjf  Stlvain,  a  French  astrono-  position  of  it  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
mer,  statesman,  and  historian,  born  at  Paris,  bailor.  Thedifferent  kinds  of  bailment  may  be 
Sept.  16,  1786,  guillotined  Nov.  12,  1798.  expressed,  without  legal  technicality,  to  be :  1,  a 
Leaving  the  art  of  painting^  to  which  he  was  deposit  for  safe  keeping;  2,  lending  or  hiring 
educated,  he  pursued  poetry  and  belles-lettres,  for  use  of  bailee ;  8,  a  pledge  or  pawn  as  se- 
until  his  aoquaintanoe  withLaOaille,  when  he  omityfor  something  done  or  to  be  done  by 
turned  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and  calculat-  pawnee ;  4^  delivery  of  a  thing  for  the  purpose 
ed  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1769.  In  1768,  he  of  having  work  done  upon  it^  or  of  being  car- 
was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  ried  to  some  place  designated.  The  obligslaoos 
soon  after  published  a  reduction  of  observations  arisinff  from  these  Afferent  kinds  of  contract  vary 
on  the  zodiacal  stars^  made  by  his  friend  La  accormng  as  the  bailment  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oaille,  then  deceased.  He  comneted  with  the  bailor  or  bailee.  When  it  is  exclusively  for  the 
immortal  Lagrange  for  the  acaaemy^s  prise  in  use  of  the  former,  as  where  a  thing  is  b(»Tow- 
1764,  on  the  theory  of  Jupiter^s  satdlites.  His  ed  for  use  by  bailee,  the  strictest  degree  of  care 
treatise  on  that  subject,  published  in  1766,  also  is  required ;  if  the  trust  is  to  keep  the  thing  bailed 
contains  a  history  of  ^t  section  of  astronomy,  or  to  do  someUiing  in  respect  to  it  for  ben^t 
In  1771,  he  published  a  valuable  and  interesting  of  bailor  without  compensation,  ordinary  care, 
treatise  on  the  li^t  of  those  bodies.  His  such  as  a  man  bestows  upon  his  own  property, 
ElogtM  on  Charles  v.,  ComeiUe,  Leibnitz,  Mo-  is  all  that  is  required,  and  if  he  is  babitaally  oare- 
lidre,and  La  OaUle,  show  that  his  abstaruser  studies  less  about  his  own  afEairs,  he  is  not  bound  to 
had  not  injured  the  grace  and  power  of  Ins  pen ;  do  more  for  another  than  he  does  for  hims^; 
and  after  being  dc&ated  by  Oondoroet,  in  a  if  the  trust  is  for  mutual  benefit,  as  when  goods 
contest  for  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  acade-  are  to  be  kept  or  something  done  re^>ectuig 
my,  in  1771,  he  wrote  a  history  of  astronomy,  them  for  a  reward,  ordinary  diligence  is  to  be 
still  a  standard  work ;  the  1st  volume  published  exercised,  such  as  prudent  and  careful  men  would 
in  1776,  the  4th  in  1788.  To  these  he  after-  give  to  their  own  a£Qurs.  In  r^pect  to  2  dlass- 
ward  added  a  volume  on  oriental  astronomy,  es  of  bailments,  the  rule  of  law  is  peculiar,  viz., 
In  1784,  he  was  chosen  secretarv  of  tiie  acade-  the  cases  of  iim-keepers  and  common  carriers; 
my,  also  admitted  to  tibe  French  academy,  and  both  of  whom  are  made  responsible  ahsc^tely 
the  next  year  admitted  to  the  academy  of  in-  for  Jthe  goods  intrusted  to  them,  except  against 
scriptions ;  a  rare  thing  for  one  person  to  be-  inevitable  accident  called  the  act  of  Giod.  It  is 
long  to  the  three  academies.  In  1784,  he  was  not  sufficient  that  they  use  the  utmost  care, 
one  of  tiie  commission  to  investigate  Mesmer^s  they  are  held  to  be  insurers  of  the  safety  (tf  the 
discoveries,  and  his  report  (since  translated  into  goods  except  as  above  specified ;  the  inn- keeper 
Endish)  gives  abundaoit  evidence  of  Ms  ability  therefore  is  answerable  for  the  property  of  his 
and  wisdom  in  the  discussion  of  the  physical  guest^  even  if  lost  by  theft  or  bui^lary,  and  a 
effects  of  moral  causes.  He  espoused  tne  dem-  carrier  for  the  goods  in  his  charge,  against  every 
ooratio  cause  in  the  revolution,  was  elected  casualty  except  loss  by  lightning  or  tempest, 
from  Paris,  in  1789,  first  deputy  of  the  tier^-  and  he  is  not  exonerated  in  case  of  destruction 
etat^  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  assembly,  by  fire ;  in  which  last  particular  the  /nle  is 
When  the  national  assembly  was  formed,  he  even  more  severe  than  it  is  in  respect  to  the 
retained  the  presidential  chair,  and  dictated  the  inn-keeper.  The  English  law  of  bulment  was 
frunoUs  oath  by  which  the  members  swore  that  quite  imperfect  until  the  time  of  Lord  Holt, 
they  would  ^*  resist  tyrants  and  tyranny,  and  who  resorted  to  the  civil  law  to  supply  the  de- 
never  separate  until  they  had  secured  a  free  ficiency  then  existing  in  the  adjudged  cases.  Some 
constitution.^'  In  July,  1789,  he  was  chosen  peculiarities  still  remain  growing  out  of  old  de- 
mayor  of  PariB^  and  disdharged  his   duties  ciaions  of  judges  having  a  limited  aoquaintanoe 
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with  the  prinoiples  applicable  to  this  class  of  servioe  of  the  astronomical  society  and  British 

oases.    ThoB  it  was  hela  in  one  case  reported  association. 

bj  Ooke,  that  an  undertaking  to  keep  safely  BAINBBIDGE,  OHBisroPHBB,  an  English 
made  the  bailee  responsible  for  extraordinary  prelate  and  cardiaaL  born  about  the  middle*  of 
care,  even  if  he  receive  no  compeusation ;  and  the  16th  oentury,  at  the  village  of  Hilton,  in 
Ooke  added  to  this  that  an  undertaking  to  keep  Westmoreland,  died  at  Borne,  July  14^  1614.  He 
was  the  same  as  undertaking  to  keep  safely,  became  bishop  of  Durham  in  1507,  and  arch- 
but  this  has  been  exploded.  The  treatise  of  bishop  of  York  in  1608.  It  was  attributed  to 
8ir  William  Jones  was  admired  as  a  work  of  his  influence  that  Henry  YUI.  took  part  with 
extraordinary  genius  until  the  English  lawyers  the  pope  against  Louis  XII^  and  for  so  consid- 
became  more  acquainted  with  the  civil  law  and  erable  a  service  he  was,  in  March,  1511,  created 
especiiJly  with  the  writings  of  Pothier,  when  cardinal  of  St.  Praxede.  There  is  still  extant 
it  was  found  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  of  from  him  a  letter  to  Henry  YIIL,  written  upon 
by  the  last-named  author  in  a  singularly  felid-  the  occasion  of  the  latter  receiving  from  the 
tons  manner,  and  his  work  on  ^^  Obligations,"  is  pope  the  title  of  Most  Ohristian  Elng.  He  died 
now  an  acknowledged  authority  in  English  and  by  poison  administered  to  him  while  on  a  vudt 
American  law.  to  Bome  by  his  steward,  Binaldo  da  Modena^ 

BAILY,  EdwabdHodgss,  an  English  sculptor,  who  confessed  himself  to  have  beensubomea 

bom  at  Bristol,  March  10, 1788.    His  fsther  was  to  the  act  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  then  res- 

a  ship-carver,  and  one  of  his  figure-heads,  at-  ident  in  Bome. 

tractingtheattentionof  FlaxmaUfissaidtoliave  BAINBBIDGE,  Jobs,  an  English  astrono- 

drawn  from  that  artist  the  remark  that  there  mer,  bom  in  1582  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  died 

were  few  hving  sculptors  who  could  have  but-  in  1648.    He  was  educated  at  Oambridgs,  and 

passed  it.    The  son  was  destined  to  commercial  in  1619  published  ^^  An  Astronomical  Descrip- 

pursuits,  and  when  14  years  old  was  taken  from  tion  of  the  late  Oomet."     This  work  intro- 

school  and  placed  in  a  counting-house.    But  a  duced  him  to  Sir  Henry  Saville,  who  appoint- 

natural  indmation  for  the  fine  arts  contrived  to  ed  him  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 

gratify  itself.    He  made  acquaintance  with  a  While  there,  he  published  valuable  editions  of 

youn^  wax  modeller,  whose  processes  he  atonoe  some  of  the  most  esteemed  treatises  of  the  an- 

set  himself  to  observe  and  imitate ;  and  he  soon  cient  astronomers. 

acquired  such  skill  and  facility  that  he  ventured,  BAINBBIDGE,  Wiluam,  a  commodore  in 

at  the  age  of  16,  to  resign  his  mercantile  hopes,  the  United  States  navy,  bom  in  Princeton, 

and  to  commence  life  as  an  artist.    Before  he  N.  J.,  May  7, 1774^  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  28, 

had  any  regular  employment,  he  suddenly  mar-  1888.    At  a  very  early  age  he  embarked  in  the 

ried ;  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  at  merchant  service,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to  a 

Bristol,  while  he  himself  went  to  London  to  command,  and  in  1798,  when  our  difficulties 

seek  for  support.    Flaxman  received  him  into  with  France  rendered  the  organization  of  a 

his  studio.    Here  his  progress  was  rapid.   From  naval  force  necessary,  he  received  the  oommis- 

the  society  of  arts  and  sciences  he  received  sion  of  lieutenant,  and  was  appointed  to  the 

the  silver  medal,  and  from  the  royal  academy  command  of  the  schooner  Betauation.    In  the 

he  gained  both  the  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  month  of  September  of  that  year,  while  cruising 

a  purse  of  50  guineas ;  Ms  subject  on  the  latter  off  Guadeloupe,  the  Betaliation  was  ciq>turea 

occasion  being  '^  Hercules  restoring  Alcestis  to  by  a  French  squadron,  and  carried  into  the 

Admetns."    At  the  age  of  26  he  produced  the  port  of  Basseterre,  where  she  was  detained,  and 

statue  of  *^Eve  at  the  Fountain;^'  after  which  Bainbridge,  and  his  officers,  and  men,  held  as 

he  was  induced  to  leave  the  studio  of  Flaxman,  prisoners  until  Dec.  following,  when  she  was 

and  to  become  chief  modeller  to  the  firm  of  Run-  given  up.    Upon  his  liberation,  Bainbridge  re- 

deU  and  Bridges,  goldsmiths.  Yet  Mr.  Baily  did  turned  to  the  United  States  with  his  command, 

not  cease  his  highest  efforts,  and  soon  produced  and  upon  his  arrival  was  promoted  to  the  rank 

the  two  classical  pieces  of  ^*  Hercules  casting  of  master  and  commander,  and  appointed  to  the 

Ljoaa  iilto  the  Sea"  and  '^  Apollo  discharging  command  of  the  brig  Norfolk,  in  which  vessel 

his  Arrows."    He  wrought  the  colossal  statue  he  crmsed  very  actively  for  the  protection  of 

of  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  square.    For  many  years  our  commerce  in  tiie  West  Indies  during  a 

Baily  has  resided  in  the  house  once  occupied  by  laree  portion  of  the  quasi- war  with  France. 

Bacon,  the  artist,  one  of  whose  works  had  given  In  May,  1800,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

the  first  impulse  to  his  genius.    Among  his  later  captain,  and  wpoLnted  to  the  frigate  Gtorge 

and  best  productions,  are  his  ^' Eve  listening  to  Wa^ington,  which  was  ordered  to  carry  a 

the  Voice,"  ^* Preparing  for  the  Bath,"  "The  large  amount  of  tribute  to  the   regency  of 

Qraces^"  and  a  odossal  statue  of  Sir  Bobert  Algiers.    He  arrived  at  Algiers^  and  delivered 

Peel.  the  tribute  in  September  following,  when  the 

BAILY,  Fbanois,  a  London  broker,  bom  in  dey  required  him  to  receive  on  board  liis  ship 

1774^  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  an-  an  ambassador,  and  presents  to  a  large  amount 

unities,  assurances,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  an  to  be  carried  to  Oonstantinople.   Bemonstrances 

active  promoter  of  astronomy  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  part  of  Capt.  B.  were  in  vain.    He  was 

He  died  in  1844,  having  during  the  last  19  years  under  the  batteries  of  Algiers,  a  declaration  of 

of  his  life  given  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  war  ag^nst  the  United  States  was  threatened 
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by  the  d^  if  he  did  not  oom^j,  and  a  yaliutblei  giren  before  the  ehip  rtraok,  and  remained  fiist 
unprotected  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  was  at  Every  poarible  effort  was  made  to  float  her. 
the  mercy  of  Algerine  cmiaers  if  this  threat  Most  of  the  gons  were  thrown  overboard,  water 
wIbs  executed.  Yielding  to  these  considerations,  started,  and  finally  the  masts  were  cut  away,  bnt 
Gapt.  B.  executed  this  most  nnweloome  oom-  all  in  vain.  She  was  soon  surrounded  by  gan- 
miffiion,  arriving  at  Constantinople  in  the  early  boats  from  Tripoli,  whidi  was  about  8  miles 
part  of  Novem^r  following.  He  remained  in  distant^  and  a  fire  was  opened  upon  the  frisate, 
that  port  nearly  2  months,  daring  which  time  which  it  was  imposrable  to  return,  the  vessel  hav- 
he  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  ing  fallen  over  so  far  that  not  a  gun  could  be 
Ottoman  government,  upon  which  he  made  a  brought  to  bear.  At  this  juncture  Oapt  Bain- 
most  favorable  impression.  Early  in  January,  bridge  decided,  after  consulting  his  oflBoera, 
1801,  he  returned  to  Algiers,  and  soon  after-  to  surrender,  having  first  taken  such  measures 
warn  sailed  for  the  United  States.  The  admin-  as  it  was  thought  would  insure  the  final  loss  of 
Istration  fdUy  approved  the  course  he  had  pur-  the  ship.  At  about  5  P.  M.  the  colors  were 
sued.  He  was  soon  emploved  in  the  Mediter-  struck^  The  Tripolitans  immediately  took  pos- 
ranean  again  in  command  or  the  frijgate  Essex,  session,  and  Bdnbridge,  and  his  <^fioer8,  and 
and  afterward  upon  the  declaration  of  war  men,  after  being  plundered  of  most  of  tiielr  ef- 
agaiost  the  United  States  by  Tripoli,  was  ap-  fecta,  were  carried  to  Tripoli,  reaching  the 
pointed  to  the  frigate  Philadelptiia,  88  guns,  town  at  about  10  o^clo(^  at  night  They  num- 
<Hie  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  sent  against  bered  815  souls,  and  were  immediately  con- 
that  power,  under  the  command  of  Oom.  Ed-  ducted  into  the  presence  of  the  bashaw,  who 
ward  Preble.  He  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  held  a  conversation  with  Bainbridge  through 
in  July,  1808,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest  an  interpreter,  and  consoled  him  for  his  cap- 
of  the  squadron.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Gibralt^  tivity,  reminding  him  that  it  was  *^  but  the 
he  was  informed  that  2  Tripolitan  cruisers  were  fortune  of  war."  He  remained  with  his  aaso- 
offC^)edeGatte,  and  sailed  imme^Uately  in  quest  date  prisoners  in  Tripoli  until  the  conclusion 
of  them.  And  on  the  night  of  Aua.  28,  while  of  peace,  which  took  place  June  8, 1805,  and  it 
onder  that  cape,  he  fell  in  with  the  Moorish  should  be  recorded,  that  during  their  tedious  can- 
frigate  MeshlMxa,  of  22  guns,  and  120  men,  hav-  tivity  of  19  months,  they  were  indebted  to  Mt, 
ing  an  American  brig  in  company.  Upon  ex-  N.  0.  mssen.  the  Danish  consul,  for  every  at- 
amining  the  Moorish  ship  he  found  that  she  tention  and  Idndness  which  that  excellent  gen- 
had  captured  the  brig  Oelia  of  Boston,  and  tleman  could  possibly  bestow,  and  for  which  he 
had  her  master  and  crew  then  on  board  pris-  afterward  received  the  thanks  of  congress^  and 
oners.  He  immediately  captured  the  frigate,  a  handsome  testimonial  from  Bainbridge  and  his 
and  recapturing  the  brig,  restored  her  to  her  officers.    The  prisoners  were  placed  under  the 

ner  mastw.  The  Moorish  captain  at  first  immediate  care  of  Sidi  Mohammed  D^Ghies,  the 
ned  to  show  authority  for  his  acts,  but  upon  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who  evinced  great 
an  intimation  from  Bainbridge  that  if  he  did  delicacy  and  good  feeling  in  his  treatment  of  them 
not,  he  might  treat  him  as  a  pirate,  he  produced  on  all  occasions.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
an  order  nrom  the  governor  of  Tangier  for  the  States,  Bainbridge  was  received  with  very  gen- 
oaptnre  of  American  vesseLs.  Bainbridge  car-  eral  demonstrations  of  kindness  and  reroect 
ried  his  prize  to  Gibraltar^  and  after  a  short  cruise  A  court  of  inquiry  was  held  for  the  loss  or  the 
off  Cape  St.  Yincenti  made  in  consequence  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  result  was  an  honorable 
a  false  rumor  of  another  Moorish  cruiser  in  that  acquittal,  and  under  the  act  of  April,  1806,  re- 
cUrection,  proceeded  to  join  the  blockading  organizing  the  navy,  he  became  the  Tth  on 
squadron  before  Tripoli.  It  is  proper  to  add  the  Ust  of  captains.  He  did  not  serve  afloat 
that  the  capture  of  the  Meshboa  prevented  again  until  the  war  of  1812  with  England,  but 
fiirther  depredations  upon  American  commerce  it  was  doubtiess  through  the  exertions  of  nim- 
by the  Moors,  and  that  Oom.  Preble,  who  self  and  Oapt.  Stewart  that  Mr.  Madison  was 
arrived  at  Gibmtar  soon  after  Bainbridge  sailed  inducecL  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  q^binet,  to 
for  Tripoli,  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  our  rela-  depart  m>m  a  policy  which  had  been  resolved 
tions  with  Morocco  upon  a  pacific  footing,  upon  and  which  would  have  been  ruinous.  In 
Soon  after  Bainbridge  joined  the  blockading  the  belief  that  our  navy  would  be  overwhelmed 
aquadron  the  great  misfortune  of  his  Itfe  beraOi  by  that  of  England,  it  was  decided  to  lay  up 
lum.  On  Oct  81,  1808,  a  vessel  was  seen  our  ships  of  war  to  save  them  from  oapture. 
about  9  in  the  morning,  coDsiderably  to  the  Oapts.  B.  and  S.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  preai- 
eastward  of  the  port^  steering  for  it  Ohase  dent,  urging,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
was  immediately  given,  and  continued  until  every  vessel  should  be  immediately  sent  to  sea. 
about  half-past  11,  when  it  was  given  i}p.  The  president  immediately  had  personal  inter- 
and  the  ship  hauled  off  shore,  which  by  this  views  with  these  officers,  and  decided  to  change 
time  was  pretty  near.  The  leads  were  kept  the  plan,  one  or  two  ofthe  cabinet  only  assenting, 
going,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board,  the  and  that  upon  the  ground  that  the  ships  would 
water  was  found  to  shoal  instead  of  deepen,  soon  be  captured,  and  the  country  thus  be  rid 
When  6^  fathoms  were  given  by  the  leads-  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them.  Our  littie  naval 
man,  the  helm  was  ordered  a-port,  and  the  force  was  immediately  commissioned,  and  a 
yards  braced  up,  but  the  orders  were  hardly  series  of  brilliant  victories  followed,  which  com- 
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pletely  dupeBed  the  idea,  long  prevalont  with  ferent  times  the  iiavj  yards  at  Boston  and 
the  world,  that  the  British  navy  was  inyincihle.  Philadelphia,  and  holding  the  position  of  pres- 
In  Sept.  1812,  Bainhridge,  now  eommodore,  isident  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  The  personal  appearance  of  Oom.  Bidnbridge 
eonsisting  of  the  €k>nstitnUon,  44  (his  flag^ip),  was  very  striking.  He  was  tidl  and  moscnliur, 
£^x,  83,  and  Hornet,  and  sailed  from  Boston  bat  well-proportioned;  his  eye  was  pierdng; 
on  Oct.  25,  for  a  cruise.  On  Dea  26,  off  St.  his  expression  animated,  and  all  his  motions 
Salvador,  while  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  were  aignified  and  ^acefuL  As  an  officer  he 
sqnadron,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  fall  in  had  few  superiors.  Though  ardent  in  his  tem- 
with  and  capture  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Java,  Oapt  perament,  he  was  cool  in  danger,  and  always 
Lambert,  rated  38,  but  mounting  49  guns,  nad  the  confidence  of  those  under  his  command, 
with  a  complement  of  400  souls.  She  was  His  system  of  disdpline,  though  rigid,  was 
bound  to  Bombay,  and  had  on  board  Lieut-  always  consistent  and  Just,  and  he  was  re- 
gen.  BMop  on  his  passage  to  that  place  as  the  marbible  for  paying  the  greats  attention  to 
governor.  The  acti<Mi  commenced  at  2  P.  M.,  the  formation  of  his  young  officers.  The  whole 
and  continued  1  hour  and  55  minutes.  The  of  his  long  and  arduous  career  was  most  usefbl 
loss  of  the  Java  was  174  killed  and  wounded,  to  his  country,  and  honorable  to  himself, 
and  tiie  ship  was  reduced  to  a  wreck,  not  a  BAINES,  Edwabd,  an  English  politician, 
spar  being  left  standing,  while  the  Constitution  born  in  Lancashire,  1774,  died  at  Leeds,  1846. 
had  but  9  killed,  and  24  wounded,  and  the  ship  Having  partly  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Pres- 
was  but  little  injured.  She  went  into  action  ton,  to  the  printing  business,  he  obtained  e\v- 
wiUi  her  royal  yards  across,  and  came  out  of  it  ployment  in  the  office  of  the  *^  Leeds  Mercury." 
with  all  8  of  tiiem  in  their  places.  She  was  In  time^  he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of 
a  heavier  ship  than  her  adversary,  but  our  that  paper,  which  his  ability,  tact,  and  con- 
superiority  in  gunnery  was  manifest  in  this,  as  sistent  principle,  eventuallv  placed  at  the  head 
in  most  pf  our  other  naval  conflicts  during  this  of  the  provincial  press  of  England.  He  was 
war.  Com.  Bainbridge  was  severely,  and  Oapt.  always  the  advocate  of  liberal  principles, — ^par- 
Lambert  mortally  wounded.  The  Java  was  ticularly  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parlia- 
destroyed,  her  iimuries  precluding  the  possi-  mentary  reform.  Jn  1834,  on  the  vacancy 
bility  of  getting  her  into  port,  and  the  Con-  caused  by  Mr.  Maoaulay^s  acceptance  of  office 
stitution  put  into  St  Salvador,  where  the  in  India,  Mr.  Baines  was  chosen  representative 
prisoners  were  landed  on  parole.  A  touching  of  Leeds  In  parliament,  and  occupicni  that  posi- 
scene  occurred  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  tion  until  1841,  when  01  health  compelled  him 
Oapt.  Lambert  was  lying  in  his  cot,  lust  before  to  retire.  Bende  performing  the  duties  of  a 
he  was  taken  out  of  tiie  ship.  Oom.  Bainbridge  journalist  and  politician,  Mr.  Raines  wrote  the 
approached  him,  supported  by  2  of  his  lieuten-  ^^  Wars  of  Europe,"  from  the  French  Revolu- 
ants,  to  restore  the  sword  of  the  dying  officer,  tion  to  the  &U  of  Napoleon,  a  **  History  of  the 
and  they  parted  with  the  warmest  ezpres^ona  Beign  of  G^rge  IIL,"  and,  richly  illustrated, 
of  mutual  regard.  Oapt  L.  died  a  day  or  two  ^  The  County  Palatine  of  Lancashire." 
afterward.  Setween  Gen.  Hislop  and  Com.  B.  BAINI,  Giusbppe,  an  Italian  musician,  bom 
a  strong  personal  friendship  commenced  on  this  at  Rome,  in  1775,  died  in  1844,  was  the  di- 
occasion,  which  was  never  interrupted.  The  rector  of  the  papal  chapel,  and  wrote  M»morie 
Constitution  now  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  re-  BtorieTuhcrititm  deUa  tita  e  deUe  opere  di  Oio- 
pair&  hemg  much  decayed,  and  on  her  arrival  vanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  (Rome,  1829). 
Bainoridge  was  everywhere  received  with  en-  He  composed  for  the  Sistine  chapel  a  Mi$erer6 
thusiasm ;  congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  and  a  Diet  Irm. 

and  silver  ones  to  his  officers,  and  $50,000  were  BAINS-DU-MONT-D'OB,  a  village  of  FranocL 

distributed  to  the  crew  as  prize  money.    He  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,    It  is  surroundea 

gave  up  the  command  of  the  Constitution  for  by  mountains,  which  abound  with  minerals  and 

that  of  the  navy  yard  at  BcMston,  which  he  re-  mineral  waters,  and  medicinal  plants.    The  pub- 

tained  until  the  peace.    In  1815  he  was  ap-  licbaths,  built  entirely  of  lava,  are  extensive, 

pointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  20  BAIOLENSIANS,   or  Bagholensiakb,  one 

sail,  the  Independence  ship  of  the  line  bearing  of  the  sects  of  the  Oathari,  in  the  12th  contury, 

his  flag.  This  force  was  intended  to  act  against  who  derived  their  name  from  the  town  of 

Algiers,  then  at  war  with  us,  but  peace  was  Bagnols,  in  France.    They  differed  from  the 

concluded  before  it  reached  the  Mediterranean,  principal  branches  of  the  Oathari  only  in  the 

Com.  B.,  however,  during  this  command,  set-  deeper  disguise  which  they  threw  about  their 

tied  disputes  witli  the  Barbary  powers  satis-  opinions. 

fftctorily,  and  returned  home.    Upon  his  arrival  BAIBAETAR,  Mubtapha  Pasha,  Ottoman 

he  was  appointed  to  command  afloat  at  Boston,  grand  vizier,  bom  1755,  died  Nov.  14^  1808. 

In  1819  he  again  commanded  in  the  Mediter-  In  1806,  as  pasha  of  Rootohoo,  he  opposed  the 

ranean,  the  Columbus,  80,  a  new  vessel,  being  Russian  troops  who  had  invaded  Moldavia  and 

the  flag-ship,  and  returned  from  tins,  his  last  Wallachia.    I)uring  the  revolt  ofthe  janizaries, 

service  afloat,  in  1821.    From  this  time  until  Bairs^ctar  espoused  the  cause  of  Selim  IH.,  and 

his  death,  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  opposed  Mustapha.    Mustapha  having  caused 

in  important  shore  service,  commanding  at  dif-  the  assassination  of  Sehm,  Bairaktar  avenged 
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the  mardered  man  by  deposiiig  Mostapha,  and  aon  oollegea  in  his  native  atatei  at  the  latter  of 

replacing  bim  with  Mahmoad  (Jaly,  1808).  which  he  received  his  first  degree  in  1818.  He 
Bairaktar  now  became  llalunoad^s  cliief  adviser,  received  from  his  fiither  a  patrimony  of  a  horse 
When  the  Janizaries  revolted  anew,  and  de-  and  saddle,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  Uack- 
zoanded  the  restoration  of  Mnstapha,  Bairaktar  ing  a  select  school  at  Bellefonl^  during  which 
pnt  an  end  to  his  life,  together  with  that  of  his  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  village 
favorite  mistress.  newspaper,  he  entered  the  theologloal  seminary 
B  AIRAM,  a  feast  of  the  Mohammedans,  re-  at  Pnnoeton,  where  he  continued  nis  studies  for 
sembling  in  its  succession  to  the  great  fiist  of  8  years,  during  the  latter  of  which  he  was  tutor 
the  Rainadan,  the  Easter  and  Lent  of  Catholic  in  the  college.  In  1822,  he  took  chaige  of  an 
countries.  During  the  Ramadan,  a  fast  of  ez-  academy  in  Princeton,  and  held  the  ntuation 
treme  strictness  is  observed  by  all  good  Mussul-  for  more  than  5  years,  occasionally  preaching 
mans,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Bairam  is  in  the  neighboring  pulpits.  He  then  entered 
looked  for  with  great  anxie^,  and  inaugurated  more  fully  upon  his  professional  laborsi  as  agent 
with  every  demonstration  of  public  joy  and  of  some  of  tne  American  religious  and  benevo- 
gratulation.  It  commences  with  the  new  moon  lent  societies.  He  first  proposed  to  tiie  Bible 
of  the  month  ShewaL  There  is  also  a  little  society  a  plan  for  supplying  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
Bairam,  corresponding  to  Whitsuntide,  which  to  every  destitute  family  in  the  state  of  New 
occurs  70  days  after  the  other,  but  is  attended  Jersey,  which  was  adopted,  and  carried  into  eze- 
with  less  iN^oicing.  They  are  the  only  two  cntion  under  the  care  of  a  committee,  of  which 
festivals  ei\{oined  by  the  Koran.  Being  calcu-  he  was  chairman.  As  agent  of  the  misdonaiy 
lated  by  the  lunar  year,  the  feasts  run  over  all  society  of  New  Jersey,  he  did  much  to  lay  the 
the  seasons  in  a  cyde  of  88  years.  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  public  school 
BAIRD,  Datid,  bart,  E.  0.  B.,  British  education  in  that  state.  In  1829,  he  became 
ineral,  bom  Dec.  6, 1767,  ^ed  Aug.  18, 1829.  agent  of  the  American  Sunday  school  union, 
e  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  was  and  during  5  years  held  meetings  in  every  part  of 
sent  to  India,  where,  in  September,  1779,  he  the  country  in  furtherance  of  the  ol^ects  of 
was  engaged  m  the  anair  of  Perambououm,  in  that  institution.  It  was  his  custom  to  address 
which  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  destroyed  a  these  meetings  but  little  himselfl  but  to  engage 
body  of  English  troops  after  surrender.  Captain  the  services  oi  effective  orators,  both  statesmen 
Baird,  after  being  severely  wounded,  was  among  and  preachers,  and  the  success  of  his  labors  was 
the  prisoners,  and  was  detained  for  about  i  seen  in  raiung  the  annual  revenue  of  the  society 
▼ears  in  the  fortreas  of  Seringapatam.  After  from  $5,000  to  $28,000.  In  1835,  he  visited 
his  release,  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  Europe,  both  with  the  curiosity  of  a  traveller, 
attained  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  he  returned  to  and  with  purposes  of  philantiiropy.  He  re- 
India  in  1791,  and  was  employed  in  the  war  mained  abroad,  excepting  2  brief  visits  home, 
against  Tippoo  Sultan  at  the  dose  of  the  oen-  for  8  years,  striving  to  revive  the  Protestant 
tnry.  He  had  diarse  of  tiie  storming  party  at  faith  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and 
Seringapatam,  and  neaded  the  assault,  which  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the 
was  completely  successful.  His  services  on  northern  countries.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
this  occanon  were  nassed  over  in  favor  of  CoL  foreign  evangelical  society,  since  merged  into 
Wellesley  (afterward  the  duk^  of  Wellington),  the  American  and  foreign  Christian  union,  he 
his  inferior  in  rank,  who  was  in  command  of  a  became  its  agent  and  correq>onding  secretary, 
division,  but  had  taken  no  8hiu*e  in  the  capture.  In  the  smnmer  of  1842,  he  published,  in  Scot- 
Baird  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  but  land,  a  work  entitled  "^  Rdigion  in  America," 
CoL  Wellesley  received  the  more  substantial  which  was  translated  into  several  of  the  conti- 
reward  of  the  governorship  of  Seringapatam.  nental  languages.  After  having  remained  8 
In  1801,  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  Egypt,  years  in  tins  country  he  went  again  to  Europe 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Boeetta,  he  found  tne  in  1846,  to  attend  the  world^s  temperance  con- 
French  had  capitulated,  and  he  returned  to  In-  vention  in  Stockholm,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
dia.  In  1807,  he  was  engaged  in  Lord  Cath-  evangelical  alliance  in  London.  The  produo- 
cart's  expedition  against  Denmark,  but  here  tions  of  Dr.  Baird's  pen  have  been  numerous, 
again  his  merits  were  passed  over  by  the  com-  notwithstanding  his  extensive  travels  and  many 
mander-in-chie^  while  CoL  Wellesley's  were  cares.  His  "Visit  to  Northern  Europe^'  has 
highly  lauded.  In  1808,  he  was  en^paged  in  tiie  had  considerable  popularity  in  this  country,  and 
army  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  took  a  prominent  his  late  work  on  the  "  State  and  Prospects  of 
part  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  where  he  was  Religion  in  America,^'  has  been  read  with  inter- 
severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  est  abroad.  His  continued  labors,  both  in  £u- 
Moore  he  was  commander-in-chie^  but  his  rope  and  America,  to  promote  Protestant  Chris- 
wounds  incapacitated  him  from  doing  the  du-  tianity,  have  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  in- 
ties  of  his  position.    This  was  his  l^t  active  ternational  preacher. 

service.  BAIREUTH,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the 

BAIRD,  RoBXBT,  D.  D.,  an  American  author  circle  of  upper  Franconia,  atuated  on  the  left 

and  dergyman,  bom,  of  Scotch  parentage,  in  bank  of  the  Red  Maine,  40  miles  N.  K.  £.  of 

Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  Oct  6, 1798.  He  Nuremberg.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  partly 

prosecuted  his  studies  at  Washington  and  Jeffer-  surrounded  by  ancient  walls.    It  has  a  castle, 
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riding-sdiool,  gynmasimD,  theatre^  pnblio  libra-  plnnderiDg  some  weak  native  orafit  or  stranded 
ry,  &0.    Baireath  has  an  actiye  trade,  principal-  European  ship.    The  Javanese  call  them  wong- 
Ij  in  grain,  several  breweries  and  distilleries^  hxmbang^  the  floating  people ;  and  tiie  people  of 
mannfaotnres  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  Celebes  call  them  TanrH-jene^  men  of  the  sea. 
leather,  and  earthenware.    There  are  8  palacea  They  are  of  genuine  Malay  stock,  and  speak  tlie 
in  the  vicinity.    One  of  them,  the  Hermitage,  Malay  language  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  chief  cen- 
is  a  quaintly  bnilt  structure,  where  are  shown  tres  of  Malay  (nvllization.    They  practise  many 
the  apartments  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  where  pagan  superstitions,  and  observe  the  Mohamme> 
his  sister,  the  margravine  of  Baireuth,  wrote  her  dan  rite  of  circumcision.    There  are  no  trust- 
memoirs.    In  the  cemetery  near  the  city  Ib  a  worthy  data  to  enable  us  to  determine  their 
monument  erected  to  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  numbers,  but  some  well-informed  travellers  have 
died  here  in  1835.     The  population,  chiefly  supposed  that  there  are  probably  not  less  than 
Ftotestants,  is  about  17,000.    Biureuth  was  for-  60^000  of  these  remarkable  floating  people, 
merly  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same        BAJAZET,  Bajazid,  or  Batazid.    I.  Otto- 
name,  which  was  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1791.  man  sultan,  bom  A.  D.  1347,  died  A.  D.  1408. 
In  1807  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  in  1810  He  was  the  son  of  the  first  Amurath.    After 
made  over  by  that  power  to  Bavaria.  tiie  battle  of  Kossovo,  and  his  father's  death, 
BAIUS,  or  De  Bat,  Miohabl,  a  Catholic  the-  he  ascended  the  throne.    He  was  incessantly 
ologian,  was  born  in  1518,  at  Melin,  in  Flanders,  occupied  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  sub- 
died  Dec.  16, 1689.    He  was  educated  at  the  duing  his  rebellious  subjects  or  adding  to  hia 
nniversity  of  Louvaln,  in  which  he  became  a  conquests.    He  subdued  the  whole  of  Asia  Mi- 
professor,  and  was  afterward  appointed  chan-  nor,  and  brought  all  the  small  principalities  under 
oellor,  conservator  of  its  privileges,  and  inquis-  the  Turkish  government.    In  1891  he  subdued 
itor-0eneral  for  the  Low  Countries.   He  adopted  Philadelphia,  the  last  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  doctrines  of  8t  Augustine,  whose  works  he  Asia,  and  in  1898  laid  siege  to  Constantinople 
is  said  to  have  perused  9  times.   The  defence  of  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  assign  a  quarter 
these  doctrines  brought  him  into  collision  with  to  the  Turks.    In  1896  Bfjazet  gained  a  teni- 
bis  colleagues,  who,  in  1652,  selected  18  of  his  ble  victory  over  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and 
most  objectionable  dogmas  and  laid  them,  as  he-  utterly  routed  his  army  of  100,000  men.    He 
retical,  before  the  university  of  Paris,  which,  in  subdued  Greece,  which,  under  the  celebrated 
1560,  condemned  the  entire  18  dogmas  as  either  Greorge  Castriote,  had  so  long  defied  his  father, 
erroneous  or  more  or  less  tinged  with  heresy,  and  overran  the  whole  of  the  Morea.    That 
This  decision,  however,  did  not  deter  the  Span-  turn  of  fortune  which  he  had  so  often  been  the 
ish  court  firom  sending  Bains  as  its  representa-  instrument  to  infiict  on  others,  was  now  at  hand 
tive  to  the  council  of  Trent  in  1568.    In  the  2  for  himself.    The  Tartar  empire  of  Tamerlane 
following  years  he  published  those  celebrated  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  mutual 
controversial  works  whidi  called  forth,  on  Nov.  jealousies  had  sprung  up,  and  from  mutual  ag- 
1, 1567,  the  denunciatory  bull  of  Pope  Pius  Y.,  gressions  they  came  to  an  open  rupture.    Hie 
which  anathematized,  indeed,  76  of  nis  favorite  empire  of  western  and  central  Asia  was  the 
dogmas,  but  did  not  name  him.    He  immediate-  stake  at  issue.    The  2  conquerors  met  on  the 
ly  addressed  a  very  explicit  epistle  to  his  Holi-  plains  of  Angora  with  armies  of  incredible  size, 
ness  on  the  subject  of  his  opinions  and  the  in  which  the  preponderance  of  numbers  seems 
recent  bulL    Pius  replied  with  equal  explicit-  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Tamerlane.    Bu'azet 
ness  that  he  must  submit  unreservedly  to  the  was  totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and,  ac- 
decision  of  the  church,  and  humble  himself  as  cording  to  general  belief,  was  kept  in  an  iron  cage 
an  erring  son.    Baius,  not  desiring  to  be  ex-  and  carried  about  until  his  death.    On  account 
communicated,  ultimately  obeyed,  kneeling  in  of  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  Bi^azet  was 
the  presence  of  the  papal  legate.    In  a  few  called  Bderim,  the  lightning.    He  was  succeeded 
years,  however,  he  was  again  active  as  a  con-  bv  Mohammed  I.    II.  Ottoman  sultan,  son  of 
troversialist,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  bull  of  Mohammed  H.,  bom  A.  D.  1447,  died  1512.   On 
Gregory  XIII.,  issued  Jan.  9, 1579,  he  made  a  his  father's  death  his  brother  Zizim  disputed 
seoond  retractation,  March  24, 1580.  The  contest  the  succession.  He  was  defeated,  however,  and 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  his  death,  fled  to  Egypt  and  afterward  to  Rhodes,  whence 
His  works  were  published  at  Cologne,  in  1696.  D*Aubussontne  grand  master  sent  him  to  France. 
Baius  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  virtue.  The  unfortunate  Zizim  was  kept  some  time  in 
His  doctrines  subsequently  became  the  basis  of  France,  and  negotiations  for  his  surrender  hav- 
what  is  called  Jansenism.  ing  been  opened  by  Btgazet,  he  was  transferred 
B  AJAU,  the  name  of  the  sea-gypsies  or  rovers  to  the  custody  of  Alexander  YI.,  who  \a  reputed 
of  the  Malay  archipelago.    Bajau,  or  as  more  to  have  sold  the  life  of  his  prisoner  to  Biyazet 
oommonly  pronounced  by  Malays,  B^jak,  has  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  have  poisoned 
become  synonymous  wi1±L  pirate.    They  live  the  Turkish  prince.    Bsjazet  was  continually 
upon  the  water ;  and,  with  their  women  and  engaged  in  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
children,  move  in  fleets  of  prahns  from  coast  to  the  Venetians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Perdans. 
coast — ^from  Sumatra  to  Papua — ^fishing,  collect-  His  reign  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  civil 
in^  tripang,  or  diving  for  pctfirls  ;  and  also,  war  of  8  of  his  sons,  claimants  of  the  throne,  in 
whenever  a  fiivorable  opportunity  is  presented,  which  SeUm  was  at  last  suocessfbl,  and  Bijazet 
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in  Idi  fiiTor  a  short  time  bef(»«  bis  yielding  a  warm,  and  the  latter  a  Tory  hand- 
death.  Daring  the  reign  of  B{ jazet  II.  the  some  far.  Tbej  are  feeble  and  timid,  and  live 
Venetians  obtained  the  right  to  appoint  a  oonBol  inconstantdreadof  stronger  tribes.  One  of  the 
1^  the  Snblime  Porte,  and  treaties  were  oon-  most  entertaining  scenes  in  their  home-life  is 
dinded  with  Poland  and.  tiie  osar  of  Mnsoovy.  presented  by  the  ingenioos  manner  with  whidi 

BAJIBO,  or  Ba^ixbo,  old  and  new,  2  towns  the  Bakalahari  women  or  fom^e  water-sackera 

of  western  Africa,  on  the  Niger,  opponte  each  fill  their  egg-shells  and  water-skins  at  a  pool  in 

other,  aboat  47  miles  below  Boossa,  the  point  the  desert    They  carry  20  or  more  of  these 

where  the  traveller  Park  was  killed*  water  yessels,  which  consist  of  ostrich  eggshdls 

BAJOOB,  or  Bajoub,  a  district  of  northern  in  a  bag  or  net  on  their  backs.    At  the  end  of 

A&hanistsn,  lat  86^  N.,  and  between  long.  71^  each  shell  is  a  hole  of  the  size  of  a  finger.    The 

and  72^  £.,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  terri-  women  tie  a  bonch  of  graas  to  one  end  of  a 

tones  of  Kafiristan  and  OhitrsL    Area  870  sq.  reed  aboat  2  feet  long,  and  insert  it  in  a  hole 

miles.   It  is  a  plain,  with  good  soil,  enclosed  by  which  they  dig  as  deep  as  the  arm  will  reach, 

mountains  ci^ped  with  oak  and  cedar  forests.  The  next  process  is  to  ram  down  the  wet  sand 

Pop.  120,000. — ^Also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  firmly  round  it.    By  applying  the  month  to  the 

this  district,  180  miles  N.  £.  of  Oabool,  and  sap-  free  end  of  the  reed,  they  form  a  vacuum  in  the 

posed  to  be  the  ancient  Baaira;  pop.  5,000.  fprass  beneath,  in  which  the  water  collects,  and 

BAEAOZ.  Thoius,  the  son  of  a  Hnngarian  m  a  short  time  rises  into  the  month.  An  ^gg- 
peasant,  died  1621,  who  became  secretary  of  shell  is  placed  on  the  ground  idongside  the 
the  Hnngarian  king,  Matthias  Oorvinns,  and  reed,  some  inches  below  tibe  mouth  of  the  suck- 
was  ennobled  by  him.  After  the  death  of  his  er.  A  straw  guides  the  water  into  the  hole  of 
benefactor  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  Queen  the  vessel,  as  she  draws  mouthful  after  mouth- 
Beatrix,  and  promoted  the  election  of  Yladis-  fdl  from  below.  The  water  is  made  to  pass 
lans  II.  of  Poland  to  the  Hungarian  throne.  In  along  the  outside,  not  through  the  straw.  The 
1506  he  was  made  a  cardinal  primate  of  Hun-  whole  stock  of  water  is  thus  passed  through  the 
gaiy,  and  papal  legate.  In  1518  he  preached  a  woman's  mouth  as  a  pump,  and,  when  taken 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  The  troops  when  home,  is  carefully  buried  like  a  precious  treasure 
collected  turned  their  arms  against  the  Magyar  to  be  drawn  forth  on  rare  occasions,  water  bdng 
nobility,  and  a  civil  instead  of  a  foreign  war  to  those  poor  tribes  of  the  desert  of  Eahara, 
was  the  result  Bakacz  died  very  rich.  His  what  manna  was  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
nephew  was  the  foander  of  the  noble  funilies  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  (See  Livingstone's 
Erdddi  and  Palfi.  **  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa.") 

BAKALAHARI,  the  name  of  the  oldest  of  BAXE,  Jav,  a  Dutch  philologist,  bom  at 
the  African  Beohnana  tribes.  They  reside  in  Leyden,  Sept  1, 1787.  He  was  educated  under 
the  tract  of  country  from  the  Orange  river,  lat  Wyttenbach,  and  in  1817  became  professor  of 
29^  S.  to  Lake  Ngami  in  the  north,  and  from  Greek  and  Roman  literature  in  his  native  city, 
about  long.  24°  to  near  the  west  coast,  which  Here  he  edited  and  pnblished  valuable  editions 
from  its  scarcity  of  water  is  called  the  Great  of  Posidonius,  and  of  the  astronomer  Cleomedes, 
Kalahari  desert,  although  it  is  not  destitute  of  and  assisted  in  the  large  and  original  work  en- 
vegetation,  and  abounds  even  in  a  certain  dass  titled  Bibliotheca  Critica  Nova,  He  also  puh- 
of  antelopes,  which  require  little  water.  The  liahed  a  series  of  philologicsl  articles  marked  by 
Bakalahari,  driven  to  this  desert  by  persecu-  great  learning  and  acutenes&  and  written  in  a 
tions,  are  found  here  roaming  together  with  Latin  style  of  very  unusual  purity.  He  has 
these  antelopes,  and  with  the  bushmen,  who  since  edited  some  of  the  worl^  of  Cicero,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  southern  published  an  excellent  ^scourse  upon  the  Greek 
Africa.  Notwithstanding  their  long  associations  tragedians. 

with  the  bushmen  and  with  the  other  wild       SAEEL,  a  large  and  well-built  Tillage  on  the 

characteristics  of  desert  life,  we  find  the  agri-  Sen^zal,  western  Africa.    The  Frenoh  have  a 

cultural  and  industrial  dispodtion  for  wMch  fortified  factory  here  ai^  a  garrison  of  about  50 

the  Bechuana  tribes  are  generally  distingaished,  negro  troops.  , 

still  prevalent  amon^  &e  Bakalahari.    They       BA££B,  a  south-western  county  of  Georgia, 

attend  to  the  oaltivation  of  the  soil  which  rare-  having  a  level  surface,  a  fertile  soil,  and  an  area 

ly  grants  more  than  a  supply  of  melons  or  pump-  of  about  1,400  sq.  ul    The  principal  streams  are 

kins.    They  display  the  same  patience  m  the  Flint  river,  which  intersects  it  and  is  navigable  by 

rearing  of  goats.    They  support  themselves  by  steamboats,  and  Ichaway nochaway  creek,  whidfi 

the  chase,  and  exchange  the  skins  of  lions,  ftimishes  good  water  power.    The  staples  are 

leopards,  panthers,  hyenas,  and  of  other  animals  cotton,  com,  sugar,  and  potatoes.    In  1850,  the 

which  they  kill  for  supplies  of  arms,  instru-  productions  amounted  to  8,820  bales  of  cotton, 

ments,  tobacco,  dsa    This  barter  trade  they  284^595  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,170  of  sweet 

generally  carir  on  with  leading  perscHiages  of  potatoes,  and  669  hogsheads  of  sugar.    There 

neighboring  Bechuana  tribes.     Some  of  the  were  20  churches^  1  newspaper  ofiloe,  and  250 

most  remarkable  skins  which  they  thos  bring  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  county 

into  the  fur  markets  of  the  w<Mrld  are  those  of  was  orcanized  in  1825,  and  named  in  honor  of 

small  camivora  of  the  feline  species,  including  OoL  John  Baker,  an  officer  of  the  revolution. 

the  dark  and  the  golden  jackal,  the  former  Capital,  Kewton.    Yalae  of  real  estate  in  1856, 
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$1,414,818.     Pop.  in  1855,  11,^,  of  whom  deaf  nrate  obildren  of  weatthj  parentB,  and 

5,588  were  dayes.  also  those  who  stammered.    The  deaf  mates  he 

BAKER  Chablbs,    superintendent  of  the  taoght  as  did  Wallis  and  Holden,  to  ardcnlate. 

Yorkshire  mstitation  for  the  deaf  and  dnmh,  at  It  is  said  that  he  aoqnired  a  fortune  in  this  hasi* 

Donoaster,  England,  was  elected  to  that  post  at  ness.    Mr.  T.  Braidwood,  who  commenoed  * 

the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1839,  and  has  aohool  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Edinburgh  in 

Slaoed  it  in  the  first  rank  of  institutions  for  the  1760,  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  processes. 

CN^  and  dumb  in  England.    Mr.  Baker  has  Mr.  Baker  died  in  the  Strand,  Not.  85, 1774,  in 

di^inguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  philanthro*  his  71st  year.    His  miorosoopical  observations, 

pio  BUDjeots.    His  contributions  to  the  *^  Penny  and  his  communioations  to  the  royal  and  anti- 

Cyolopadia*'  in  1885,  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  quarian  societies,  of  both  which  he  was  aa 

and  blind,  and  to  the  publications  of  the  society  active  and  valuable  member,  have  been  pub- 

for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  were  Kshed. 

some  years  since  collected  into  a  volume  of  BAKER,   Sm  Johh,  an  English  statesman 

great  value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  who  flourished  in  the  16th  oentury ;  he  died 

mstruetion  of  either  class.  He  has  also  achieved  in  1685.    In  1586  he  was  attached  to  a  spe- 

a  high  reputation  for  his  efforts  in  the  promo-  dal  embassy  which  was  sent  to  Denmark.    He 

tion  of  general  education  in  England.     The  was  subsequentiy  elected  speaker  of  the  house 

Donoaster  institution  had,  in  1858,  110  pupils.  of  commons,  of  which  he  must  have  been  pr»- 

BAKER,  David,  or  Auoubtikx,  an  English  viously  a  member:  next  he  was  appointed  at- 

Benediotine  monk,  born  at  Abergavenny,  in  tomey-general  and  sworn  a  privy  counsellor. 

1675,  died  in  1641.    He  was  educated  at  Ox*  Lasdy,  he  was  in  1545  made  chancellor  of  tiie 

ford,  studied  the  kw,  and  was  suooessftil  in  its  exchequer.    In  all  these  high  stations  he  dis- 

practice.    But  on  a  certain  occasion  he  was  in  ohaiiged  his  duties  with  honesty  and  ability, 

such  inuninent  danger  of  being  drowned,  and  He  was  the  only  privy  counsellor  that  had  the 

his  escape  was  so  unlooked-ibr  and  extraordi-  courage  to  refiose  his  signature  to  the  bill  l^ 

nary,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  which  Edward  YI.  sought  to  exclude  his  sistem 

supernatural  agency.    It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  MJary  and  Elizabetii  fit>m  the  throne, 

call  to'  repentance.    He  determined,  therefore,  BAEIER.  Osman  O.,  an  American  clergyman^ 

to  renounce  at  once  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  bishop  of  tne  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom 

this  world,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  at  Marlow,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1818.    He 

of  his  Saviour  and  master.    Bidding  toewell,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1880,  and  the  same 

accordingly,  to  his  profession  and  nis  native  year  entered  a  college  in  Indiana.    After  8 

town,  he  proceeded  direct  to  London,  where  years'  residence  in  the  college,  he  was  elected  a 

he  Joined  a  small  society  of  Benedictines,  then  teacher  in  a  seminiuy  at  Newburv,  Yermon^ 

on  uieir  way  to  Italy.    In  Italy  he  was  regular-  where  he  remained  till  1844.    He  then  devoted 

ly  admitted  into  the  order,  on  which  occasion  himself  for  8  years  to  preaching,  till  in  1847  he 

he  dropt  his  baptismal  name  of  David,  and  as-  became  |>rofessor  in  the  Methodist  general  Bib- 

sumed  that  of  Augustine.    After  some  time  he  Heal  institute,  a  position  which  he  still  holds, 

came  back  to  En^and,  and  sojourned  there  for  He  has  been  twice  delegate  to  the  general  con* 

the  next  7  years.     Then,    passing  over  to  ferenoe,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop 

the  continent,  he  settied  at  Oambray,  and  be-  in  1858. 

came  confessor  to  the' English  Benedictine  nuns,  BAKER,    Bat    Riohabd,    author   of    the 

established  in  that  city.    He  spent  almost  the  ^  Ghronide  of  the  Kings  of  England,''  bom  in 

whole  of  his  latter  life  in  Ounbray,  but  he  Kent  in  1568,  died  in  the  Fleet  prison,  Feb.  18, 

ultknately  returned  to  England,  where  he  died.  1644.    In  1608  he  was  knighted  by  James  L 

He  wrote  several  devotional  works,  some  of  In  1680  he  was  high  sherm  of  (mordshire, 

which  were  published  in  part  after  his  death.  where  he  appears  to  have  then  possessed  con* 

BAKER,  Hjibnbt,  an  eminent  botanist  and  siderable  property.    But  misfortunes  came  up- 

microscopist,  was  bom  in  Fleet  street,  London,  on  him.    Having  made  himself  responsible  fbr 

in  1708.   He  was  brought  up  to  jtiie  bookselling  the  debts  of  certain  members  of  his   wife's 

buirinessj  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  more  con-  fiimOy,  all  his  property  became  the  prey  of  their 

genial  pursuits.     His  experiments   with   the  creditors,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when 

microscope  were  very  extensive,  and  his  obser-  over  50  years  of  age,  he  had  to  take  up  his  pen 

vations  of  great  value.    He  devoted  much  of  and  work  for  breiML    He  became  in  time  the 

his  leisure  time  to  botany,  and  introduced  into  author  of  numerous  works,  the  most  important 

England  several  valuable  exotic  plants;  among  and  best  knovm  of  which  is  his  '^Ohronicle  of 

others,  the  large  alpine  strawbeiry,  the  seed  <»  tiie  Kings  of  England,"  published  in  London  in 

which  he  received  fi-om  Turin,  and  the  rh^wk  1641. 

palmatum^  or  trae  rhubarb,  which  he  obtained  BAKER,  Tboicas,  an  English  mathematidaiL 

from  Russia.    The  name  of  Henry  Baker,  how-  bom  at  Ilton,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1685,  died 

ever,  will  be  longest  remembered  fbr  his  labors  in  1690.    He  was  a  dergsrman,  and  spent  the 

in  the  instraction   of  the   deaf  and   dumb,  greater  part  of  his  life  engaged  in  matthematioal 

Whether  he  was  cognizant  of  the  labors  of  Wal-  pursuits,  and  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties. 

Us,  Holden,  and  Dalgamo,  is  uncertain,  but  he  He  made  many  disoov^es  in  geometry  and 

establiahed  a  school  in  whioli  he  instracted  the  algetoh. 
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BASER,  Thoicj^  ail  Engliflhantiqiuuy,  bom  oonseqnently,  to  matore  and  fatten  witih  len 
in  the  bishoprio  of  Durham,  in  1656,  died  food  tnan  animals  of  the  same  speoies  of  equal 
Jnlj  2, 1T40.  He  was  edacated  at  Cambridge,  weight  and  size.  It  was  objected  of  his  stock, 
ordained  a  priest  in  1685,  and  was  soon  alter  that  ^*  ther  were  too  dear  for  anj  one  to  par- 
appointed  a  preacher  to  the  uniyersitj'.  The  chase,  and  too  fiat  for  any  one  to  eat**  Indeed, 
bishop  of  I>nrham  made  him  his  ehaphiin,  bat  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  oyer-obesity  has 
they  did  not  long  remain  friends.  The  buhop  ceased  to  be  considered  the  great  qnalifieation 
was  particolarly  anxioos  that  King  James*  deo-  for  premiams  at  cattle  shows.  Mr.  Bakewell 
kntion  in  fiayor  of  toleration  shonld  be  pnb-  introdaced  into  English  agricoltare  the  prao- 
lidyreadinall  his  chnrohes.  Baker  woold  tice  of  flooding  meadows.  Heneyercontribat- 
neither  read  it  himself  nor  suffer  his  corate  to  ed  any  thing  to  literatore,  hot  Arthur  Young, 
read  it.  His  patron  took  offence  at  this  conta-  in  his  annals  of  agriculture,  folly  described  and 
macy,  but  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  6a-  praised  his  plans  and  improyements. 
ker*s  troubles.  Befosing  soon  after  to  take  the  BAKHTOHISS  ARAL  a  Tartar  town  of  Rns- 
oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  prescribed  sia  in  the  goyemment  of  Taurida ;  pop.  10,000. 
by  the  reyolutionary  floyemment  he  was  ejected  It  is  situated  on  the  Tchoorook,  16  miles  S.  W. 
fh>m  his  benefice,  and  constrained  to  seek  ref-  of  SimferopoL  It  consists  of  a  single  street, 
age  at  Cambridge.  In  1716  eyen  his  fellowship  built  aloug  the  banks  of  the  Tchoorook,  and 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  left  in  his  lat-  lined  in  oriental  fiashion  with  bazaars  and  wori:- 
ter  days  without  any  means  of  support,  saye  an  shops  in  which  the  Tartar  toils  as  his  ancestor 
annuity  of  £iO.  £§0  a  year  which  his  elder  toiled  two  centuries  back.  It  contains  also 
brother  allowed  him,  and  the  precarious  fees  seyeralmosoues,  which  are  generally  embosomed 
which  he  misht  earn  as  a  teacher.  He  now  de-  in  trees,  ana  whose  tall  minarets  rise  high  aboye 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  but  the  contiguous  houses.  Here,  too,  is  still  to  be 
hia  collections  have  neyer  been  published.  He  seen  the  ancient  palace  of  the  khans  who  ruled 
wrote  ^Reflections  on  the  Insufficiency  of  oyer  the  Tauridian  state  before  the  rise  of  Rus- 
Leammg  and  the  Utility  of  Revelation.*'  sian  power.    This  edifice  is  even  yet  in  good 

BA£[£R'S  FALL8,  Sandy  HiU  township,  repair,  and  presents  a  most  singulari^p'^arance. 

Washington   county.  New  York,  is  a  place  It  exhibits  all  the  irregularity  of  an  eastern 

where  the  Hudson  river  descends  TO  feet  in  mansion,  but  its  spacious   gsJleries,  brilliant 

about  100  rods.  puntin^^  and  airy  pavilions,  produce  an  effect 

BAKEWELL,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  on  the  spectator  not  often  produced  by  symmet- 

Derbyshire,  England,  situated  on  the  river  Wye,  rical  structures.    Bakhtchissarai  first  beesme 

near  its  junction  with  the  Derwent.    The  town  the  residence  of  the  khans  in  1476.    In  the 

lies  chiefly  in  a  valley,  and  on  one  side  of  a  16th  century  their  dominions  extended  not  only 

hill,  about  Smiles  fromMatiock.    It  has4prin-  over  the  (>imean  peninsula,  but  over  all  the 

dpal  streets,  tolerably  dean,  paved,  and  lighted  outiying  territory  from  the   Danube  to  the 

with  gas,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  con-  Oaucasus.    Gradually,  however,  the  arms  and 

tains  many  substantial  stone  residences.    The  intrigues  of  Rusna  undermined  their  authority, 

most  notable  of  the  public  edifices  are  a  fine  until,  in  1788,  it  became  utteriy  extinct^  and 

old  Gk>thic  church,  with  monuments  of  some  what  then  renuuned  of  their  country  was  an- 

interest,  and  one  or  two  chapels  of  various  de-  nexed  to  the  empire  of  the  czars.    The  inhab- 

nominations.    There  are  several  schools,  a  me-  itantsof  Bakhtchissarai  are  chiefly  TartarsL 

ehamcs*  institute,  a  dispensary,  a  clothing  so-  BAKHTEGAN,  alake  in  Persia,  60  miles  east 

dety,  and  in  the  vicinity  a  cotton  mill.    The  ofSheeraz.   Its  extent  east  and  west  is  60  miles; 

inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  marble-cut-  breadth  8  miles.    It  is  made  to  yield  a  large 

ting,  in  the  coal  and  lead  mines,  and  in  the  quantity  of  sidt. 

ootum  manufacture.    Bakewell  has  chalybeate  BAKHTETARI,  a  range  of  mountains  in 

q>ringa^  which  were  formerly  much  firequented,  8.W.  Persia,  opposite  to  the  Rocky  ranges  Awa 

end  have  reoentiy  been  reopened  by  the  duke  and  Laristan ;  the  greatest  height  is  X,000  feet 

of  Rutland,  whose  remdence,  Haddon  hall,  is  BAEHTISHWA,  the  name  of  a  Obristian 

about  2  miles  from  the  town.    Ohatsworth,  the  Nestorian  family,  celebrated  for  the  many  emi* 

seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is  in  this  piuish.  nent  physicians  which  it  has  produced.    iUariQg 

Pop.  in  1861,  9,897.  the  8tb,  9tii,  10th,  and  llth  centuries,  there 

BAKE  WELL,  Robkbt,  English  agriculturist,  were  not  leas  than  6  physidans  of  the  same  fiun- 

bomin  1725,  at  Dishlev,  in  Leicesterriiire,  died  ily,  who  all  flourished  at  the  court  of  Bagdad, 

in  1795.    He  succeeded  his  father,  in  1760,  as  and  acquired  more  or  less  distinction  in  their 

occupier  of  the  Dishley  farm,  and  then  com-  profession.    The  professional  difficulties  in  those 

menced  experiments  for  the  improvement  of  days  were  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  physician 

oattie  (introducing  the  celebratea  long-homed  of  the  court  who  did  not  succeed  in  restoring 

breed),  and  also  of  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep.  One  healtii  to  his  royal  patient,  stood  in  danger  of 

of  his  rams,  called  the  two  pounder,  was  sold  his  life.    Oaliph  Al  Hadi,  for  instance,  after 

fbr  the  enormous  price  of  1,000  guineas.    His  having  been  restored  to  health  by  the  skill  of 

sheep  and  homed  cattie  were  noted  for  the  Ben  Giuns^  Bakhtishwa,  who  lived  in  the  2d 

fineness  of  theur  bones  and  flesh,  the  lightness  half  of  the  8th  century,  proposed  that  all  the 

of  their  ofliiEd,  their  disposition  to  quietness,  and  other  phyudans  who  had  unsnooessfnlly  praotis- 
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ed  iip<m  bim  should  die,  and  BaUttishwa  oonld  ward  on  one  side  of  the  oven  and  downward 
only  save  the  lives  of  his  ooUeagnes  by  admin-  on  the  other.  Each  oven  has  4  doors,  2  on 
istering  poison  to  the  caliph,  fEom  which  he  the  Ist  and  2  on  the  2d  story.  On  the  side 
died.«  Another  ease  in  point  occnrred  at  the  where  the  chains  move  upward,  the  cars  con- 
beginning  of  the  9th  century,  in  the  instance  taining  the  bread  enter  the  oven  through  the 
of  Giabril  ben  Giurns  ben  Bakhtishwa,  who  lower  door,  and  are  delivered  at  the  upper 
was  doomed  to  die  by  Haroun  al  Bashid,  be-  door ;  the  reverse  is  done  on  the  other  side, 
cause  this  distinguished  caliph  had  a  relapse  of  These  bread  cars  are  made  of  a  cast-iron 
an  apooleotic  fit,  and  accused  the  physician,  who  frame  floored  with  tiles  H  inch  thick,  on  which 
had  helped  him  over  the  original  fit,  of  having  the  unbaked  loaves  are  placed.  The  car  being 
treacherously  concocted  the  fatal  relapse.  His  charged  with  loaves  by  hand,  the  door  of  the 
life  was  only  saved  by  the  death  of  the  caliph,  oven  opens  mechanically,  an  iron  arm  comes 
which  fortunately  took  place  before  he  could  out,  pulls  in  the  car  on  rail-tracks,  and  the 
carry  out  his  design.  The  most  learned  of  the  door  closes.  When  the  car  arrives  opposite 
Bakhtishwas  was  Abu  Sa,  who  flourished  in  the  other  door  the  bread  is  baked;  thiadoor 
the  2d  half  of  the  10th  century.    He  is  the  re-  opens,  the  car  is  pushed  out  by  an  iron  arm, 

Suted  author  of  a  medical  work  in  50  chapters,  the  loaves  are  dumped  from  it  into  ba^ets.  and 

edicated  to  Oaliph  Motaki,  and  entitled  Al-  the  car  moves  on  a  track  to  the  front  or  the 

Jiandat  AUabiat  (Eartus  MedicincB),  other  door,  where  the  attendants  stand  ready 

BAKING  MAOHINEBY.    Bread  is  the  star  to  load  it  with  new  loaves.    The  machine  for 

pie  of  life  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  kneading  the  dough  is  a  larg^  horizontal  cylin* 

on  the  European  continent  is  nearly  the  only  der  10  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter.    At 

solid  food  of  the  peasantry  of  large  provinces,  each  end  of  the  cylinder  are  2  disks  of  nearly 

For  this  reason  many  inventions  have  been  the  same  diameter,  hung  on  the  inside  ends  of 

made  in  every  country  to  improve  and  cheapen  2  short  shafts.    These  disks  are  united  near 

its  mannfactnre,  only  2  of  wtuch  have  thus  far  their  droumferenoe  by  2  longitudinal  bars  on 

been  successful ;  they  are  those  of  Hiram  Ber-  opposite  sides.    At  each  revolution  the  2  bars 

dan  of  New  York,  and  of  I.  F.  BoUand  of  are  forced  through  the  dough  which  they  knead, 

France.    For  a  more  ample  exposition  of  the  while  a  broad  flapper,  hung  on  the  2  disks  ec- 

theory  of  bread  making,  see  the  article  Bbead.  centrically,  or  out  of  the  centre,  carries  it  up 

Here  a  few  of  the  principal  points  will  alone  and  lets  it  fall  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  cyliu- 

be  given.    The  yeast  causes  the  fermentation  of  der.    Eight  barrels  of  flour  are  kneaded  in  16 

the  dough,  that  is,  the  transformation  of  starch  minutes  by  this  machine,  aU  the  working  parts 

into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.    The  temperar  of  which  in  contact  with  the  dough  are  sheathed 

ture  necessary  to  cook  bread  must  be  at  least  with  zino.    The  dough  is  made  into  loaves  in 

212^  F.,  and  to  raise  the  loaf  well,  form  a  good  another  machine  called  the  loaf  cutter.    This 

crust,  and  bake  it  thoroughly,  a  steady  heat  of  consists  of  a  vertical  zinc  cylinder  in  which  the 

about  400^  is  required.    Bread  may  be  made  dough  is  placed  and  pressed  down  by  a  piston 

without  crust  by  maintaining  the  temperature  acted  upon  by  a  screw.    The  dough  thus  com- 

at  212°,  but  it  will  also  be  destitute  of  the  much-  pressed  escapes  through  8  holes  in  the  bottom 

esteemed  fibrous  texture,  and  will  not  undergo  of  the  cylinder.    These  holes  are  round,  and  en- 

the  chemical  change  necessary  to  make  it  whole-  circled  by  knives,  which  at  equal  intervals  of 

some,  by  an  intimate  union  of  the  water  with  time  cut  off  the  dough,  which  nas  been  pressed 

the  constituents  of  the  flour.    The  crust  is  more  into  corresponding   cavities  in  a  zinc  roller 

aoluUe  than  the  inside,  and  is  mnch  more  easily  placed  immediately  under  the  cylinder.    These 

digested. — ^Bbbdan^s  Maohinest  was  establish-  rollers  have,  like  me  knife^  an  intermittent  mo- 

ed  in  Brooklyn  in  Dec  1856,  and  was  destroy-  tion,  and  each  tune  a  row  of  8  recesses  is  filled 

ed  by  fire  in  May  following.    A  large  bakery  an  empty  row  is  brought  under.    The  pieces 

has  since  been  erected  on  his  plan  in  Philadel-  of  dough  are  discharged  on  reaching  the  lower 

Ehia,  capable  of  converting  several  hundred  part  by  means  of  pistons  working  by  an  eccen« 
arrels  of  flour  into  bread  daily.  The  building  trie  movement  in  the  cavities.  They  &U  upon 
is  4  stories  high.  There  are  2  ovens  80  feet  an  endless  apron,  which  conveys  them  to  the 
high,  24  feet  long,  and  10  feet  wide,  passing  up  moulding^table,  where  they  are  put  into  shape, 
from  the  basement  into  the  2d  story.  They  are  They  are  all  of  equal  weight,  according  to  ac^'ust- 
heated  by  ordinaiy  dbal  furnaces  underneath,  ment  A  register  is  attached  to  the  roller  of 
through  cast-iron  arches  which  form  the  hot-  the  last-described  machine,  to  record  the  num- 
fcomsof  the  ovens,  and  flre-brick  flues  which  ber  of  loaves  produced. — ^Bollaitd^s  MAoamzBT 
run  up  the  sides  and  carry  off  the  smoke  to  the  consists  of  a  mechanical  kneader  and  a  rotanr 
chimney.  The  heat  is  thus  radiated  into  a  oven.  It  is  now  common  in  France  and  Bel- 
dose  chamber.  The  temperature  is  regulated  gium,  and  there  is  one  in  operation  in  New 
by  dampers,  moved  by  iron  rods,  which  close  York.  The  kneader  is  a  half  cylindrical  trough, 
and  open  them  by  expansion  or  contraction  in  which  a  shaft  bearing  2  opposite  rows  of 
under  different  degrees  of  heat.  Within  the  projecting  arms,  4  inches  apart,  is  made  to  re- 
oven  are  8  endless  vertical  chains  supporting  26  volve.  The  ends  of  the  arms  are  united  by  a 
oars  or  trays  containing  the  bread.  The  chains  flat  bar  parallel  to  the  shaft,  which  scrapes  the 
novo  slowly  round,  so  that  the  cars  move  up-  bottom  of  the  trough  at  each  revolution,  and 
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C vents  aiiT-  portioii  of  the  dough  fironi  adho^  aiumal  valne  of  tii6iuq[>hllift  sdid  to  thePeniiiiB 
to  it  From  this  her  a  number  of  ehorter  is  about  $800,000.  About  16  miles  N.  £.  fiom 
armS)  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  Bakoo.  is  a  Jet  of  inflammaMe  gas  issuing  from 
reach  only  half  the  distance  to  it.  The  dough  the  calcareous  rooks,  which  is  worshipped  bgr 
is  placed  in  the  trough  and  the  shaft  is  turned  those  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  living  in  the  region^ 
slowlj,  at  the  rate  ^  4  or  6  reyolutions  per  and  also  bj  pilgrims  from  distant  parte  of  Afia, 
minute;  a  greater  velodl^^  breaks  the  dough  who  come  to  pay  their  46votions  to  the  divine 
instead  of  kneading  it.  With  this  inrtrument  pinciple  of  fire ;  and  there  is  a  nnmeroos  priest- 
a  man  of  average  strength  kneads  easily  8  bar-  hood  supported  by  the  gifts  of  these  struigerBL 
rels  of  flour  in  80  minutes,  and  the  saving  on  The  sas  once  inflamed  continues  to  bum,  and  is 
the  hand  process  is  calculated  to  be  76  per  called  the  perpetual  fire ;  it  is  said  to  be  with- 
cenl  The  most  important  feature  of  the  oven  out  smell,  and  inoflS»nsive  to  breathe,  both  whidi 
is  a  circular  horiaontsl  j^tform  mounted  on  statemente  may  be  regarded  with  doubt;  it 
the  top  of  a  vertical  shaft  which  is  iVee  to  re*  bums  with  a  jellowi£  white  fiame,  and  ex* 
volv^  This  platform  is  12  feet  in  diameter ;  it  plodes  when  mixed  with  atmoa>herio  air,  whidi 
is  made  of  iron  covered  with  tiles,  on  which  are  properties  of  carburetted  hydrogen  ga& 
are  placed  the  loaves  to  be  baked.  It  is  in-  Besiae  the  commerce  in  ni4>htha,  Bskooexporta 
dosed  in  a  cylindrical  room  of  brick  walls,  with  also  larse  quantities  of  salt,  wliich  also  is  bought 
a  ceiling  of  iron,  over  which,  at  a  short  dieh  by  the  rersians.  This  is  obtained  from  the  salt 
tance,  is  a  floor  of  the  same  metal,  covered  with  Iskes  of  Masssssir  and  Sich.  The  former,  of 
athiok  bed  of  sand.  A  small  grate,  8  feet  by  1^  three  imles  in  length  anda  n^e  andahatf  wide^ 
is  buUt  in  the  walls ;  the  flames  of  this  fhniace  affords  every  summer  6.400,000  lbs.  avs.  of  salt, 
circulate  in  8  cast-iron  pipes,  placed  in  the  which  quantity  could  oe  more  than  doubled, 
vacant  flpaoe  bdow  the  pktfonn,  and  rise  in  a  The  latter  is  only  a  mile  long  and  two-thirds 
vertical  flue  in  the  wall,  passing  between  the  of  a  mile  wide.  The  salt  coliecte  in  a  layer 
2  iron  floors  and  escaping  into  the  chimney-  upon  the  bottom  of  it  About  720,000  Iba.  are 
pipe.  The  door  of  the  oven  is  very  low,  so  as  annually  collected,  which  is  sud  to  be  not  one- 
to  allow  as  little  steam  as  possible  to  esci^  tenth  part  of  the  quantity  that  mi^t  be  ob> 
when  it  is  open,  it  being  shown  by  experience  tained.  These  two  lakes  yidd  about  one-half 
that  a  moist  heat  gives  a  whiter  and  better  of  all  thesdt  that  is  collected  from  all  the  lakes 
bread  than  a  dry  heat  Near  Uie  door  is  a  of  the  neighborhood.  The  other  producto  of  the 
crank,  by  means  of  wbidi  the  attendant  turns  re^on  are  saffiK>n,  madder,  and  suk. 
the  platform  and  brings  which  side  he  pleases  BAEOUNINE,  Miohbl,  a  Russian  democrat 
near  the  door,  and  the  loaves  are  put  in  and  and  revolutionist,  bom  in  1814,  in  Toijok,  a 
taken  out  in  the  usual  manner.  The  fhel  used  district  town  in  the  government  of  Tver  in  Bas- 
is coaL  It  is  daimed  that  there  is  an  economy  sia.  His  name  became  prominent  during  the 
of  60  per  cent  on  this  combustiUe,  and  80  per  agitations  before  and  after  1848.  He  was  edu- 
oent  on  labor,  with  a  gain  in  the  quality  and  cated  in  a  militarv  soluxd  at  St  Petersburg^ 
weight  of  the  bread;  and,  moreover,  that  the  served  in  the  artilleiy  of  the  guards,  but  soon 
oven  is  always  ready  to  bake,  so  that,  with  one  resigned  his  commisnon.  In  1841,  he  went  to 
of  this  sort,  nearly  as  much  work  can  be  done  Berlin  to  study  philosophy ;  in  1842,  he  went  to 
as  with  two  built  on  the  common  plsn.  Dresden,   continuing  his  studies  in  intimacy 

BAKONT-WALD  («.  e.  Forest  of  Bakony),  with  Buge.    There  he  published  a  philosophicd 

a  mountain  range  in  Hungary,  l>etween  Uie  treatise,  xmdec  the  -name  of  Juuus  Elysard. 

Baab  and  Lake  Balaton,  and  which  separates  "From  Dresden,  in  1848,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 

the  great  and  little  Hungarian  plains.    Average  entered  into  relations  with  the  Polish  emigra- 

elevation,  2,000  feet    It  is  crowned  with  lofty  tion.    Shortly  afterwsrd  he  went  to  Zurich,  in 

forests,  and  has  quarries  of  very  fine  marble.  Switaerland,  where  he  participated  actively  in 

BAKOO,  Baku,  or  Baohct,  a  Russian  wailed  various  sodalist  and  communist  aasodationa^  and 

town,  population  in  1867.  6418.  in  Georgia,  became  personally  acquainted  with  prominent 

upon  the  Caspian  sea.    The  rocky  peninsula  individuals  of  various  nations  who  shared  the 

upon  which  it*  is  built,  and  the  islands  in  the  same  convictions.    In  this  way  he  became  intl- 

bay,  are  composed  of  tertiary  strata,  abounding  mate  with  Vogt,  the  cdebrated  philosc^her, 

in  fossil  shells.    Through  these  strata  numerous  materialist,  naturalist,  and  revolutionist    The 

springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  issue,  together  Russian  government  ordered  him  to   retam 

with  streams  of  inflammable  gas,  and  eraptions  home.  Bakounine  refused,  and  his  estate  was 

of  mud  from  so-called  mud  volcanoes.    These  confiscated.    This  act  of  the  £mperor  Nicholas 

fhenomena  give  to  the  region  the  name  of  the  conferred  on  Bakounine  the  palm  of  a  martyr. 

ield  of  Fire,  and  formerly  made  Bakoo  the  In  1848,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  the 

sacred  city  of  the  Guebres  or  Fire  Worshippers,  pet  of  all  the  revolutionary  parties,  indnding 

Bakoo  has  also  been  called  the  Paradise  of  Roses,  the  leadersof  the  French  opposition,  and  be- 

The  naphtha  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  an  article  longed  to  the  corps  of  writers  in  the  £e/orwuif 

of  commerce.    It  is  obtained  of  two  qualities,  a  £uly  Journal  conducted  by  M.  Flooon.    In 

one  a  colorless  thin  fluid,  which  marks  18.66^  1847,  during  the  excitement  produced  in  Paris 

in  the  areometer;  and  a  power  quality  (petro-  by  the  question  of  pariiamentaiy  reform,  and 

leum)  thick  and  tenacious.    It  is  said  that  the  of  the  banquets,  Bakounine^  at  one  of  theoii 
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made  a  speech  iavoking  the  fbsi<m  of  Pedes  and  danger.    They  have  no  forniB  of  prayer  or  pnV 

Kofitfians,  for  the  better  and  easier  reTolationis*  lio  worship,  and  though  they  possess  a  notion 

ing  of  Eussia.    This  speech,  which  was  repro-  of  the  Deity  and  of  afntore  state,  they  yet  show 

duced  by  varioos  oontinental  joomals,  inade  so  little  reverenoe  that  some  have  supposed 

so  great  a  sensation,  that  the  Rnssian  govern-  them  utteiiy  ignorant  npon  those  satjects. 

ment  demanded  from  Louis  Philippe  Bakonnine^s  BALA,  a  town  of  north  Wales,  at  the  N. 

expulsion  from  Franoe.    He  retired  to  Brussels,  end  of  the  Bala  lake,  county  of  Merionette.    It 

and  an  unfounded  story  was  then  spread  that  has  6  fiiirs  annually,  chiefly  for  Ihe  sale  of 

theRussiangovemmentoffereda'mirseof  $6,000  live  stock.    The  town  and  its  neighborhood 

or  |7,000  for  h^  extradition.    The  revolution  have  long  been  famous  for  the  manu£u^ure  of 

of  February  recalled  him  to  Paris,  where  his  knitted  stockings,  and  gloves  of  strong  and 

intimate  friends,  Flooon,  Ledm*Bollin,  Louis  soft  texture.    At  the  south  end  of  the  town  Is 

Blanc,  Oauflsidi^  and  Stephen  Arago,  were  in  a  large  artificial  mound,  supposed  to  be  of  Ro- 

power.    Relying  on  their  support,  he  went  to  man  origin.    This  mound  was  anciently  occq- 

Prague  in  Bohemia,  with  the  intention  of  revo-  ped  by  the  Welsh  as  a  jCbrt  to  prevent  the 

lutionizingthe  various  tribes  of  the  Slavic  fam-  incursions  of  the  finghsh. 

ily,  and  thus  fiEMilitating  the  influx  of  new  ideas  BALAAM,  a  person  who  appears  but  briefly 

and  shaking  Russia.    In  Prague  he  took  part  on  the  page  of  Biblical  history,  but  in  that 

in  the  famous  Slavic  congress,  and  in  the  bl<x)dy  short  career  presents  phenomena  which,  on  a 

street  fight  which  ensn^  at  the  end  of  which  superficial  observation,  seem  to  be  incorapati- 

he  escaped  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  promi*  ble  with  each  other.    Balaam  was  the  son  <^ 

nent  in  all  the  democratic  movements.     £x*  Beor,  and  a  native  of  Pethor.    His  name  means 

polled  from  the  Prussian  territory,  he  went  to  either  **the  lord  of  the  people,"  or  the  "de* 

l>resden.  and  when  residence  there  was  denied  stroyer  ci  the  people."    The  cmldren  of  Israel 

him,  he  oetook  himself  to  Dessau  and  KOth^  had  reached,  in  their  journey,  the  plains  of 

always  actively  engaged  in  the  fermentations  Moab.    Balak,  the  king,  was  terrified  at  seeing 

then  going  on.    The  bloody  outbreak  of  Dres-  so  great  a  host  invading  his  territory.    They 

den  in  May,  1849,  was  almost  whoUy  combined  were  too  mighty  for  him.    He  sent,  therefore, 

and  directed  by  him.    After  the  overthrow  of  to  Balaam,  a  well-known  prophet  and  sooth* 

the  revolutionary  party  by  Prussian  bayonets  sayer,  to  come  and  curse  tiiese  hosts  for  him, 

he  escaped  to  Ohemnitai^  where  he  was  arrested  so  that,  peradventnre,  he  might  then  smite 

on  the  night  of  May  9.    He  was  imprisoned  in  them  and  drive  them  out  of  the  land.    Balaam, 

the  fortress  of  Ednigstein  for  nearly  8  months,  warned  of  God  in  the  night,  refused  to  go  with 

and  condemned  to  death  in  May,  1850.    This  the  messengers^  and  sent  them  away.    Balak 

Eenalty  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  sent  yet  others.    He  at  first  also  r^eed  them, 

ut  shortly  afterward  SiuEony  delivered  him  to  but  in  the  morning  he  went,  with  the  divine  in* 

Austria,  which  had  daimed  him  on  account  of  junction  to  speak  what  the  Lord  should  tell 

his  act  at  Prague.    In  Austria,  in  May,  1851,  he  him.    The  angel  of  the  Lord  met  him  in  the 

was  again  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-mar-  way,  gave  the  ass  he  rode  a  vision  in  8  several 

tiid,  and  this  verdict  was  again  commuted  to  im-  instances^  and  each  time  Balaam  angrily  smote 

prisonmentfor  life,  when  Russia  interfered  with  the  beast  for  her  involuntary  manifestations  of 

her  rights  of  maternity  over  the  victim.    He  was  terror.    After  the  third  beating  an  interlocu* 

delivered  to  her,  and  imprisoned,  as  it  is  sup-  tion  onsues  between  the  ass  imd  the  master, 

posed,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  fortress  of  Schllis-  when  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam, 

selburg,  where  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  and,  seeing  the  (u^,  he  converses  with  him 

died.  instead  of  the  ass.    As-  the  result  <^  the  con* 

BAKWAINS,  one  of  the  most  southern  of  versation,  Balaam  is  permitted  to  go  on,  and 

the  Bechnana  tribes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  charge  repeated  to  speak  only  that  which 

Africa.    They  have  recently  declined  in  power,  the  Lwd  should  tell  him.    Coming  unto  Balak, 

and  been  unsuccessful  in  their  wars  against  the  ho  informs  him  &at  he  can  only  speak  that 

neighboring  Dutch  settlers ;  and  even  the  rivers,  which  God  shall  put  into  his  mouth.    Balaam 

which  are  said  to  have  formerly  supplied  the  refbses  to  curse  Israel,  but  pronounces  a  bless- 

pastores  for  their  fine  herds  of  cattle,  are  now  ing  upon  them,  in  the  3  several  places  to  which 

dry.    The  Bakwains  are  described  by  Dr.  Liv*  Bdak  brought  him  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing 

ingstone  as  subject  to  few  diseases,  die  prind*  his  purpose.    This  completes  the  Old  Testa* 

pal  being  those  occasioned  by  sudden  changes  ment  history  of  the  transaction.     The  New 

of  temperature,  as  pneumonia  and  rheumatism.  Testament  makes  reference  to  it  (2  Pet.  ii.  15, 

It  was^  said  to  him,  by  intelligent  converted  Jude  11,  Rev.  ii.  14),  in  which  Balaam  is  ac- 

Bakwaina,  that  nothing  which  Ohrisdans  de-  cused  of  error  and  of  advising  Balak  to  lead  the 

nounce  as  sin  ever  appeared  to  them  as  other*  children  of  Israel  into  idolatry,  which,  aoccH^* 

wise,  except  the  privilege  of  having  more  vdves  ing  to  his  directions,  they  did,  and  hence  arose 

than  one;  and  they  declared  that  before  they  a  war  with  Moab. 

knew  the  white  men  they  spoke  in  the  same  BALABAO,    an   island   lying   in   Balabao 

way  aa  now  oonoeming  the  influence  of  God  in  straits,  between  Borneo   and   Palawan.     Its 

giving  rain  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  rain*  highest  peak  is  lat  8°  N.,  ]png.  117^  T  E. 

makers,  and  in  granting  deliverances  in  time  of  Length,  15  miles;  breadth,  10;  area,  604sq.m. 
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It  ifl  claimed  us  a  posseflsioii  of  the  sultan  of  mns,  as  it  were,  of  the  Heradeotio  Chersonese, 

800I00 ;  and  by  reason  of  its  inhabitants  partak-  and  nearly  coinciding  with  the  natnrallj  formed 

ing  of  the  same  piratical  character  with  all  the  escarpments  which  bonnd  the  platean  of  8e- 

6emi*barbaroQs   Malay  tribes   inhabiting   the  bastopol,  and  descend  thence^  more  or  less 

i^nds  that  border  on  the  sea  of  Mindoro,  no  precipitously,  into  the  ralley  of  the  Tchemaya, 

communication  has  been  held  with  them  by  the  easiest  pioint  of  ascent  being  immediately 

Europeans,  and  we  haye  no  precise  information  above  the  port. — ^The  name  of  Buaklava  is  said 

about  the  island.    There  is  a  safe  roadstead,  in  to  be  denved  from  the  Italian  words  heUa 

a  bay  called  Dalawan,  on  the  eastern  side.  ehiava,  beautiful  quay  or  harbor,  given  to  it  by 

BALA-BAGH,  a  fortified  town  of  A^han-  the  Genoese,  who  had  many  setUements^  dms 

istan,  flunons  for  its  fruits.    Near  it  are  nnmer-  ing  the  middle  ages,  on  the  Orimea,  and  who 

ous  mounds,  supposed  to  be  of  Bnddhic  origin,  built  a  strong  and  capacious  casde,  the  ruins  of 

BALABALAGA,  or  Balabaxjlkak,  also  which  yet  stand  on  the  precipitous  diflb  tower- 
called  Little  Paternosters,  a  ^up  of  48  islets,  ing  to  the  right  hand,  and  command  the  mouth 
and  numerous  rocky  points,  m  the  straits  of  of  the  harbor.  It  is  thus  described,  as  first  seen 
Macassar,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes ;  area  from  the  inland  approach,  by  Mr.  Ruasefl,  the 
of  thb  group,  116  sq.  m.  But  little  is  known  spirited  and  graphic  correspondent  of  the '^Lon- 
of  them ;  they  have  no  permanent  population,  don  Times :"  *^  Me  was  a  bold  mariner  who  first 
but  are  visited  by  the  roving  Bijaus  or  sea-  ventured  in  here^  and  keen-eyed,  too.  I  was 
gypsies  of  the  Indian  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  never  more  astonudied  in  my  life  than  when  I 
fishing ;  and  the  g^up  has  often,  in  times  pQst^  halted  on  the  top  of  one  of  llie  numerous  hills 
afforded  shelter  for  the  preparation  of  piratical  of  which  this  portion  of  the  Crimea  is  com- 
expeditions.  posed,  and,  looking  down,  saw  under  my  feet  a 

BALACHONG,  a  condiment  made  of  shrimps,  little  pond  compressed  by  the  sides  of  roc^ 

various  small  fish,  shredded  oocoanuts,  and  ten-  monntiBins ;  on  it  floated  some  6  or  7  Engliw 

der  bamboo  sprouts,  well  pounded  and  pickled,  ships,  for  which  exit  seemed  quite  hopelesa. 

by  a  long  process,  which  is  much  usea  by  all  The  bay  is  like  a  Highland  tarn,  and  it  is  long 

the  people  of  the  Malay  archipelaso,  and  to  a  ere  the  eye  admits  that  it  is  half  a  mile  in 

considerable  extent  by  the  people  of  south-  length  from  the  sea,  and  varies  from  250  to  120 

eastern  Asia.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  yards  in  breadth.   The  shores  are  so  precipitous 

use  of  a  condiment  cidled  garumf  which  was  that  they  shut  out,  as  it  were,  the  expanse  of 

made  of  a  Mediterranean  fish;  and  it  is  some-  the  harbor,  and  make  it  appear  much  smaller 

what  singular  that  the  principal  fish  used  in  than  it  really  is.    Toward  the  sea  the  d]& 

the  preparation  of  balachong  is  found  in  8u-  close  up,  and  completely  overlap  the  narrow 

matran   rivers,  and   called   in   Malay,  ikan-  channel  which  leads  to  the  haven,  so  that  it  is 

guramee.    This  article  is  called  trtuee  in  Java,  quite  invisible.    On  the  south-east  of  the  poor 

and  bugan  in  the  Philippines.  village  which  struggles  for  existence  between 

BALAGEiAUTS,  a  oistriot  of  Hindoetan,  in  the  base  of  the  rocky  hills  and  the  margin  of 
the  central  plateau  of  the  Mysore  country.  It  the  sea,  there  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  Gea^ 
extends  fh>m  the  river  Krishna  to  tlte  river  oese  fort,  built  some  200  feet  above  the  water, 
Eaveri ;  area,  25,500  sq.  m.  The  sur&ce  is  hill  It  must  once  have  been  a  large  and  important 
and  valley.  The  soil  is  fertile.  It  produces  position ;  and  its  eurtiuns,  bastions,  towers,  an^ 
indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  betel,  and  red  walls,  all  destroyed  and  crumbling  in  decay  as 
pepper.  It  sustains  large  numbers  of  cattle,  they  are,  evince  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  central  and  eastern  dis-  hardy  seamen  who  penetrated  these  classnc  re« 
tricts  have  diamond  mines.  The  term  Bala-  cesses  so  many  years  ago.'* — ^The  place  is,  how- 
ghauts  is  now  restricted  to  those  parts  of  this  ever,  most  famous  for  what  is  known  as  the  bat- 
vast  extent  of  table-land  osJled  the  ceded  dis-  tie  of  Balaklava,  in  Oct.  1854. — Across  the  littie 
tricts.  The  entire  district  formed  the  ancient  plain  above  the  gorge  4  little  earthen  redoi^ots 
Hindoo  empire  of  Eamata.  HyderAli  added  it  had  been  thrown  up.  and  confided  to  bocaII 
to  his  dominions.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  presi-  Turkish  detachments,  lor  the  defence  of  the  out- 
dency  of  Madras.  posts  from  a  Russian  attack.    They  were  ill-con- 

BALAKFTNA,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  right  structed,  too  fiir  from  one  another,  and  too  iar 

bank  of  the  Volga,  where  it  unites  with  the  fh>m  their  supports.    Accordingly,  Oct.  25,  at 

Oosola.    It  contains  15  churdies  and  a  convent,  7  o'clock  in  tJie  morning,  the  alarm  wbb  given 

and  has  considerable  trade  in  grain.  that  the  enemy  were  debouching  in  great  force 

BALAKLAVA,  a  harbor  and  small  seaport  by  the  fforges  of  the  Tchemaya  into  the  vaSey 

village  used  as  the  British  landing-place  in  the  of  Balaklava.    Six  compact  masses  of  Russian 

war  in  the  Crimea.    It  is  situated  in  the  south  infitntry  were  at  once  seen  descendicg,  with  a 

side  of  the  Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  and  is  the  regular  line  of  at  least  20  pieces  of  artillery  in 

last  and  south-easternmost  of  those  singular  their  front    In  front  of  uieee,  again,  were  2 

natural  harbors,  scooped  out  of  the  steep  rocky  batteries  of  light  field-pieces,  supported,  imme- 

diffs  of  this  portion  of  the  Crimea.    The  first  diately  behind  the  guns,  by  6  compact  squares 

of  these  is  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  from  the  of  Russian  cavalry,  3  on  eadi  flank.    Before 

head  of  which  balaklava  lies  due  soutii  in  a  the  allies  could  support  them  in  force,  the 

nearly  direct  line,  that  line  forming  the  isth-  redoubts  were  canieo,  one  by  one,  the  Turks 
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makiiig  bat  a  feeble  reebtanoe  and  fl  jing  to  the  light  fleld-pieoea,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  to  be 

proteotion  of  the  98d  HighlanderSi  who  were  trayened,  under  the  fire,  before  they  ooold 

drawn  np  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  nnder  the  meet  an  enemy.    Eyery  one  knew  that  there 

oommana  of  Sir  Oolm  Oampbell.    Here  th^  was  a  blunder  somewhere;  every  one  knew 

rallied  and  formed  in  companies  on  the  flanks  that  they  were  ordered  to  do  what  was  hope* 

of  the  Highlanders.     The  victorious  cavalry  leas;  tliat  they  were  ordered  to  ride  upon 

came  on  in  2  bodies  en  echehny  with  a  third  in  death ;  but  they  did  it    They  took  the  gnns, 

reserve,  at  least  1,600  strong,  and  rode  right  at  cut  their  way  through  the  infantry  supports, 

the  Highlanders.    At  800  yards  the  Turks  fired  cut  their  way  through  the  cavalry.    Nothing 

a  random  volley  and  fled.    At  600  the  Hish-  stopped  them  till  they  reached  the  banks  of 

landers  gave  them  a  rolling  fire  of  Mini6  rifles,  the  Tchemaya,  when  they  wheeled,  8  about 

whi(^  &ongh  it  emptied  many  saddles,  failed  only  to  see  that  they  were  unsupported  and 

to  check  the  onset    When  the  horse  were  enveloped.     Still,  they  cut  their  way  back 

within  150  yards  of  **  the  thin  red  streak  topped  nnder  the  play  of  the  Russian  batteries,  but 

with  a  line  of  steel,"  the  second  volley  ran  with  fearfmly  diminished  numbers.    A  gallant 

along  their  front)  and  the  Russians,  nnable  to  chaige  of  the  French  chatuun  dPAfrique^  who 

endure  the  fire,  opened  their  files,  right  and  carried  a  battery  on  the  left,  and  tiie  manoBU- 

left,  and  fled.    It  was  only  when  the  suspense  vring  of  the  heavy  brigade,  partially  extricated 

was  over  that  the  whole  British  army,  who  them^  or  rather  covered  their  retreat;  and 

were  iq>ectators  fi*om  the  heights  above,  ob-  when  they  reached  the  ground  from  which 

served  that  the  Highlanders  had  repulsed  horse  they  had  started  on  that  headlong  charge,  the 

in  the  ordinary  British  line,  2  deep.    Almost  handfol  of  survivors^  not  above   160  men, 

at  the  same  moment,  in  another  lap  of  tiie  wheeled  round  to  fiioe  the  enemy,  dressed  up 

valley  separated  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground  from  as  if  on  parade,  and  burst  into  a  cheer  of  ez- 

the  scene  of  that  encounter,  another  great  mass  nltation  and  defiance.    The  order  never  has 

of  Russian  horse,  hussars,  lancers,  and  dra-  been  explained,  nor  is  it  known  from  whom  it 

goons,  came  suddenly  on  the  English  heavy  was  issued,  or  whether, /in  truth,  it  was  ever 

cavalxy  brigade,  under  G^n.  Scarlet^  consisting  given.    Oapt.  Nolan,  who  delivered  it,  was  the 

of  the  Sootoh  Greys  and  Enniskillen  dragoons,  nrst  man  who  fell.    As  a  military  manosuvre, 

in  the  first  line,  and  the  1st  royals  and  4th  and  it  was  useless,  insane,  and  without  a  possible 

5th  dragoon  guards  in  the  second.    The  Rns-  result     As  an  exploit,  it  has   never  been 

aian  lines  were  double  the  length,  and  treble  equalled,  even  by  those  related  in  the  wildest 

the  depth  of  those  formed  by  the  handful  of  legends  of  chivalric  romance. 

English ;  and,  when  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  BALALAIKA,  a  musical  instrument  some- 

the  Greys  and  Enniskilleners  rushed  at  tnem,  what  similar  to  the  guitar,  but  having  only  2 

with   a  tremendous  cheery  they  brought  for-  strings.    It  is  used  among  tne  Tartars  and  Rns- 

ward  both  their  wings,  as  if  to  envelop  them,  sians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  informs  us,  is  also  com* 

but  the  British  horse  went  through  tnem,  as  mon  among  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians.    The 

if  they  had  been  lines  of  pasteboard ;  and,  just  instrument  is  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  Sclavo- 

aa  they  were  dosing  with  the  second  line,  the  nian  oriipn. 

royals  and  dragoon  guards  dashed  at  the  rem-  BALAMBANGAK  (Malay,  palm  plank),  an 
nant  of  the  first  line,  shattered  it  in  an  instant,  island  at  the  entrance  of  Maloodoo  Bay,  on  the 
and,  plunging  into  the  second,  while  it  was  dis-  north  coast  of  Borneo ;  area  00  sq.  m.,  uninhab- 
ordered  by  the  first  shock,  completed  its  rout  ited.  The  sultan  of  Sooloo,  who  was  taken  pris- 
But  the  great  event — though  it  was  both  a  <mer  by  the  Spaniards  in  1762,  and  held  in  cap- 
blunder  and  a  disaster — was  the  charge  of  the  tivity  at  HanUa,  having  been  liberated  \fj  the 
light  brigade.  After  the  repulse  of  the  cavalry  Englifth^  ceded  this  island  to  his  rescuers  as  a 
by  the  Highlanders,  and  tneir  defeat  by  the  recompense ;  and  in  1776  it  was  taken  posses- 
heavy  brigade,  the  Russians  made  no  more  aion  o^  and  garrisoned  by  the  British  East  India 
eflTorts  to  advance,  but  contented  themselves  company ;  but  shortiy  afterward  a  huge  body 
with  holding  the  taken  redoubts  and  carrying  of  those  pirates  that  have  so  long  been  a  terror 
off  the  guns  with  which  they  were  arme£  in  the  Sooloo  sea,  harassed  the  small  garrison  till 
At  this  moment  an  order  was  brought  to  Lord  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  island.  It 
Lncan,  who  commanded  the  handfol  of  horse,  was  again  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  Eng- 
not  equal  in  number  to  an  ordinary  European  lish  troops  in  1808,  but  after  a  short  stay  was 
regiment,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  li^t  voluntarily  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  unpro* 
brigade,  numbering  in  all  about  680  men— bus-  ductiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  dangerous  char* 
ears,  lancers,  and  li^ht  dragoons — to  advance,  acter  of  the  neighborhood.  Since  the  establish- 
^' Advance  whither?"  was  the  question.  ^*  There  ment  of  the  British  settlement  at  Labuan,  170 
is  the  enemy,  sir,*'  was  the  reply,  *'and  there  miles  further  south,  attention  has  been  again 
are  the  guns.'*  And  truly  there  they  were  1  directed  to  Balambangan,  and  it  has  probably 
Six  battalions  of  infantry.  6  solid  masses  of  received  another  British  garrison  by  this  time, 
cavalry,  with  80  heavy  guns  in  position,  di«  In  accordance  with  tiie  sugge^on  of  Sir  Stam- 
rectiy  in  their  front ;  the  captured  redoubts  ford  Raffles,  a  British  settlement  is  to  be  formed 
with  their  batteries  on  the  right ;  and  the  in  Borneo,  at  the  bottom  of  Maloodoo  Bay,  in 
dopes  on  their  left  lined  ?rith  riflemen  and  connection  with  the  settlement  of  Balsmbagan. 
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BALAMBUANG,  a  bay^,  oa  the  east  ooast  of  instromeiita,  is  not  oonstant,  bnt  th«  centre  ai 

Java,  in  the  straits  of  Bali,  deep  and  well  shel-  gravity  is  made  by  means  of  a  little  weight| 

tered,  affi>rding  excellent  anchorage,  once  a  that  ma^  easily  be  screwed  np  or  down  a 

noted  resort  of  shipping,  in  the  times  of  the  old  Tertical  mdex  or  needle  set  npon  the  line  of 

Dutch  East  India  company ;  bnt,  in  consequence  these  2  points,  to  be  brought  nearer  or  removed 

of  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  this  roadstead  has  farther  from  the  point  of  suspension.    When 

been  abandoned  for  that  of  Banyawangi,  in  the  the  balance  is  heavily  loaded,  the  stability  is 

same  strait  increased  and  the  sensibility  diminished :  the 

BALANCE,  a  word  probably  derived  from  movable  ball  should  then  be  placed  to  bring 
the  Latin,  valmtiOf  signifying  the  value  of  a  the  centres  of  gravity  and  motion  in  closer 
thing,  and  hence  appli^  to  the  Instrument  for  proximity  than  when  the  load  is  light  Hie 
determining  its  weight,  on  which  the  value  turning  point  of  the  beam,  in  order  to  reduce 
most  generally  depends.  Hence,  too,  its  vari-  the  friction  to  the  least  amount,  is  a  knife-edge 
ous  applications  in  the  sense  of  equivalent ;  and  or  triangular  prism  of  hardened  steel  passing  at 
also  of  that  which  must  be  added  to  anything  right  an^es  through  the  beam,  and  resting, 
to  make  it  equivalent  to  another.  The  French  when  in  use,  upon  polished  plates  of  agate 
use  the  same  word  for  the  instrument,  and  (one  each  side  of  the  beam),  which  are  set 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  words  bit  and  lanx^  exactly  upon  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The 
signifying  2  dishes  or  pans.  Of  instruments  knife-edge  should  be  polished  and  brought  to 
for  weighing  bodies  the  name  balance  is  com-  an  angle  of  80^. — ^The  next  matter  of  import- 
monly  given  only  to  those  used  in  assaying  and  ance  is  to  fix  the  situation  of  the jpK>ints  of  sns- 
ohenu<»l  analy^  and  these  represent  the  most  pension  of  the  pans  or  scales.  These  bearing 
perfect  form  of  the  instrument  It  is  con-  sorfaoes  are  also  knife-edges,  one  set  across 
structed  of  a  light  inflexible  bar  called  the  each  extremity  of  the  beam.  They  are  some- 
beam,  which  is  suspended  from  a  point  on  a  times  made  to  admit  of  a  slight  movement  bv 
line  bisecting  it  and  from  each  extremity  of  adjusting  screws,  so  as  to  Increase  or  diminish 
which,  equally  distant  from  the  point  of  sus-  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  that 
pension,  hangs  a  pan,  in  one  of  wluch  the  body  they  may  be  made  precisely  equidistant  from 
to  be  weight  is  placed,  and  in  the  other  its  this  centre.  Great  care  is  also  required,  that 
couatecpoiae,  consisting  of  bodies  of  known  the  line  connecting  them  is  precisely  at  rig^t 
weight.  The  instrument  is  thus  nothing  more  angles  with  the  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
than  what  is  called  the  lever  of  the  first  kind,  tree  of  motion  and  of  gravity.  The  neara 
that  is,  one  in  which  tihe  frdcrum  is  between  their  connecting  line  passes  to  the  former,  the 
the  body  to  be  moved  and  the  power  applied,  gre^r  is  the  sensibility,  other  things  being 
The  first  object  of  importance  is  the  portion  of  the  same.  The  index  or  pointer  is  sometimes 
the  fulcrum  or  turning  point  of  the  beam.  This  a  long  needle,  its  line  passing  through  the  2 
may  either  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity  centres,  and  extending  either  above  or  below 
of  the  beam,  or  be  a  little  above  it,  on  the  same  the  betun,  <«  it  is  a  needle  extended  from  each 
vertical  line.  In  the  former  case,  or  if  placed  extremity  of  the  beam.  In  either  case  it  vi- 
below  it,  the  lightest  inequality  of  weight  brates  with  the  motion  of  the  beam  over  a 
would  cause  ^e  beam  to  preponderate  on  one  graduated  arc,  and  rests  upon  the  zero  point 
tide  and  not  return,  or,  what  is  called,  upset ;  when  the  beam  is  borizontaL  The  degrees 
this  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  proper^  npon  each  side  of  the  zero  of  the  scale  indicate^ 
of  stability,  essential  to  all  good  balances,  as  the  needle  oscillates  past  them,  the  inta> 
which  is  liie  tendency  of  the  beam,  when  dis-  mediate  point  at  which  this  will  stop,  thus 
turbed  from  its  position,  to  return  toward  it,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  wut  its  condng  to 
and  oscillate  about  its  pomt  of  rest  It^  on  the  rest.  In  order  to  save  the  knife-edges  from 
contrary,  the  point  of  suspension  is  a  little  wear,  the  beam  is  made,  in  delicate  balances,  to 
above  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  beam  is  rest,  when  not  in  use,  upon  a  forked  arm,  and 
then  impelled  in  either  direction,  it  will  tend  the  pans  upon  the  floor  of  the  case  in  which 
to  return,  and  will  continue  vibrating  for  some  the  instrument  stands.  The  agate  surfeces 
time  in  arcs  continually  growing  less,  till  it  being  lifted  by  means  of  a  cam  or  lever,  raise 
comes  to  rest;  and,  frirther,  the  inequality  of  the  beam  off  its  supports  and  put  it  in  action; 
the  weights  upon  tiie  2  arms  continuing  the  or  the  supports,  bv  a  similar  contrivance,  are 
aame,  the  less  the  distance  the  point  of  suspen-  let  down  from  the  beam,  leaving  it  to  rest  upon 
sion  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  more  the  agate;  the  pans  in  the  latter  case  must  aJways 
inclined  from  the  horizontal  will  be  the  beam  remain  suspended. — ^Tbe  following  are  proper 
when  this  becomes  stationary.  The  nearer  the  tests  to  which  a  balance  should  be  subjected  to 
point  of  suspension  is  brought  to  the  centre  of  determine  its  qualities :  1.  The  pillar  on  which 
gravity,  the  greater  is  the  sensibility  of  the  in«  are  set  the  agate  or  steel  faces,  being  set  vertically 
strument,  or  its  tendency  when  loaded  and  by  the  adjusting  screws  upon  the  floor  to  whi(^ 
poised  to  turn  on  the  addition  of  a  very  small  it  is  attached,  a  spirit  level  should  be  applied 
weight  to  either  scale.  But  the  risk  of  render*  to  these  planes  and  turned  in  every  direction, 
ing  the  balance  nnstable  requires  a  certain  in-  to  determine  their  horizontality.  2.  The  3 
terval  to  be  retained  between  titiese  points.  Imife-edges  must  be  examined,  to  see  that  they 
This  interval,  however,  in  the  most  perfect  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  beam. 
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Tlu8  (without  tbe  pans)  is  next  plaoed  apon  fpramme,  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  hook,  so  that 
the  agate  plates ;  the  needle  at  rest  should  fall  it  may  be  moved  along  the  beam  to  any  one 
npon  the  zero-point ;  oscillating,  the  motion  of  these  lines  to  bring  the  balance  to  exact 
should  be  slow  and  regular,  diTninishing  equally  eqoilibrinm.  By  tiliis  arrangement  the  picking 
at  each  vibration.  The  beam  is  then  taken  o^  np  and  trying  one  weight  after  another  is 
tamed  around,  and  the  same  observations  idade.  avoided,  and  the  proportional  part  of  the 
8.  The  pans  are  next  suspended  to  the  beam  weight  used  is  that  inoicated  by  the  decimal 
and  loaded  successively  wiUi  different  weights,  number  upon  the  beam,  at  wbich  it  rests  to  pro- 
and  notice  taken  whether  the  vibrations  are  duce  equilibrium.  The  best  materials  for  a 
equal  on  each  side ;  and  trial  is  then  made  as  to  balance  are  those  which  combine  strength  with 
how  small  a  weight  the  balance  is  sensitive  lightnese^  and  are  least  liable  to  be  affected  by 
when  loaded.  4.  The  weights  producing  equi-  the  atmosphere  and  acid  vapors.  Brass,  plati- 
Hbrium  are  next  chanffed  from  one  pan  to  the  num,  or  steel,  is  used  for  the  beam ;  but  nroba* 
other,  and  they  should  in  this  change  still  ex-  bly  aluminum  will  prove  to  be  better  adapted 
aotly  counterpoise  each  other. — ^However  per^  for  this  purpose  than  either.  The  pans  are 
fectly  a  biJance  may  be  made,  there  is  always  commonly  of  nlatinum,  made  very  tiiin,  and 
great  care  to  be  exercised  in  its  use.  Errors  suspended  by  fine  platinum  wires.  The  sup- 
are  easily  made  in  the  estimation  of  the  nice  port  is  a  brass  pillar  secured  to  the  floor  of  the 
quantities  it  is  used  to  determine.  The  sources  glass  case,  in  which  the  instrument  is  kept, 
cf  some  are  avoided  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  Doors  are  provided  in  fh)nt  and  at  the  sides, 
method  <^  weighing,  suggested  by  Borda.  The  so  that  access  is  had  to  the  instrument^  but 
body  to  be  weight  is  exactiy  counterpoised,  these  are  commonly  kept  dosed,  and  are  al- 
and then  taken  out  of  the  pan  and  replaced  by  ways  shut  in  delicate  weighing,  that  the 
known  weights,  added  till  they  produced  the  beun  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  currents  of  air. 
same  effect  A  £alse  balance  must  by  this  So  delicate  are  the  best  balances,  that  when 
method  produce  correct  results.  A  true  bal-  lightiy  loaded  and  left  to  vibrate,  they  may  be 
ance  may  be  made  to  give  false  results  by  its  affected  by  the  approach  of  a  person  to  one 
centre  of  gravity  being  brought  very  near  to  side  of  the  glass  case,  the  warmth  radiated 
its  centre  of  motion.  A  smaU  weight  allowed  from  the  body  causing  the  nearest  arm  of  the 
to  &11  into  the  empty  pan,  may  tiien  give  a  beam  to  be  dightiy  expanded  and  elongated, 
sadden  impetus  to  it,  cansing  it  to  raise  a  so  as  to  sensibly  preponderate.  The  degree  of 
kurger  wei^^t  placed  in  the  other  pan,  and  the  sensibility  is  estimated  by  the  smallest  weight 
beam  being  then  upset  and  refusing  to  vibrate,  in  proportion  to  their  load,  that  will  cause  the 
causes  the  small  weight  to  appear  to  counter-  beam  to  be  deflected  from  a  horizontal  line.  If 
balance  the  greater  one. — ^An  ingenious  form  a  balance  have  6,000  grains  in  each  pan,  and  is 
of  balance  has  been  contrived  by  If .  Bookoltz,  observed  to  be  moved  by  the  addition  of  j}^ 
which  is  provided  with  only  one  pan,  and  to  of  a  grain,  it  is  said  to  be  sensible  to  the  t.vtt.a  vir 
ooonterpoise  the  other  arm  of  the  beam,  a  con-  of  its  load.  Dr.  Ure  notices  one  that  was  sen- 
stant  weight  is  required  in  this  pan,  which  mav  siblv  affected  by  j,j^i,jsjfjf  of  its  load. — ^The  steel- 
be  made  np  of  the  body  to  be  weighed  and  suf-  yard,  the  Roman  atatera^  is  one  of  the  forms 
fldent  known  weights  beside.  The  simplicity  of  the  balance,  the  two  arms  being  of  unequal 
and  cheapness  of  this  apparatus  caused  it  to  re-  length,  the  body  to  be  weighed  being  suspend- 
oeive  a  high  recommendation  firom  the  SocUti  ed  by  a  pan,  or  otherwise,  from  the  short  arm, 
drBneouroffem&nt.  In  its  construction  the  nice  and  the  counterpoise,  which  is  a  constant 
adjustment  of  the  two  arms  to  precisely  equal  we^ht,  bdng  slid  along  the  longer  arm  until 
lengths,  and  of  .the  three  knife  edges  in  the  equilibrium  is  established.  As  this  occurs  when 
same  straight  line,  is  rendered  unnecessary.  It  the  weight  on  one  side  multiplied  by  its  dis- 
would  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  this  balance  tance  from  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  weight 
that  for  the  determination  of  the  most  minute  on  the  other  multiplied  by  its  distance  from 
weights  its  load  must  be  the  same  as  for  the  the  fulcrum,  and  as  on  one  side  the  weight  is 
largest  quantities ;  hence  it  must  be  deficient  m  constant,  and  on  the  other  the  distance  from 
sendbility  in  estimating  very  small  quantities. —  the  centre  of  motion,  the  unknown  weights 
The  weights  employed  for  ddicate  balances  must  be  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  con- 
are  either  troy  gnuns,  one  of  each  of  the  units,  stant  weight  from  the  centre. — ^The  Danish  bal- 
one  of  each  of  the  tens,  and  the  same  of  the  ance  differs  from  the  common  steelyard  in 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  as  also  of  the  tenths^  having  the  counterpoise  fixed  at  one  end,  and 
hundredtha  and  thousandths  of  a  grain;  or  the  fulcrum  being  slid  along  the  graduated 
they  are  tne  French  gramme  weights,  with  beam.  The  graduation  commences  at  a  point 
their  decimal  parts.  The  latter  are  the  most  near  the  counterpoise,  at  which  the  beam  wltii 
commonly  used  in  chemical  assays  and  analyses,  the  pan  susiicnded  at  tiie  other  end  is  in  equilib- 
The  larger  weights  are  of  brass,  the  smaller  of  rium,  and  the  numbers  increase  toward  the 
platinum,  and  these  are  always  handled  by  pan.  A  balance  called  the  bent  lever  is  em- 
means  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  beam  of  the  ployed  to  some  extent  for  purposes  not  reauir^ 
balance  is  frequentiy  marked  by  divisional  lines  ing  extreme  accuracy.  The  pan  is  attached  to 
into  tenthsw  and  one  of  the  small  weights,  as  a  one  end  of  the  beam  and  the  other  carries  a 
tenth  or  nundredth  of   a  grain,  or  a  milli-  ooustant  weight.    From  the  bent  form  of  the 
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kver  this  weUht  k  railed  to  a  height  TVjvut  Europe  as  it  began  to  shape  itself  in  the  llfth 
vith  the  weight  placed  in  the  scale  pan.  A  oentary ;  not  that  it  was  entirely  unknown  to 
pointer  atta^ed  to  the  constant  weight  and  the  ancients  before  the  irrecdstible  progress  of 
moving  along  a  gradoated  arc,  indicates  by  the  Boman  arms  pnt  any  idea  of  balance  ont  of  the 
nnmber  at  whidi  it  stops  the  weight  of  the  question.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  British 
body  in  the  scale  pan.  Its  indications  are  wriCer,  David  Home,  in  his  Essays^  part  iL 
the  least  to  be  depended  npon  when  the  con-  essay  7,  and  about  the  same  time  by  the  Ger* 
stent  weight  approaches  to  the  horizontal  or  man,  Ludwig  Eahle,  that  the  Greeks,  both  be- 
vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  fore  and  after  the  Macedonian  era,  often  acted 
motion.  The  scales  generally  used  in  the  upon  the  idea  Mr.  Hume  says:  **In  all  the 
United  States  for  weighing  wagons  while  load-  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety  with  regard  to 
ed,  and  boats  as  they  pass  through  the  canal  the  balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  ex- 
lock,  are  ingenious  modifications  of  the  steel-  pressly  pointed  ont  to  us  even  by  the  andent 
vu*d,  wherein  the  weight  of  these  ponderous  nistorians.  Thucydides  represents  tiie  league 
bodies  is  divided  by  means  of  levers,  and  a  which  was  formed  against  Athens,  and  which 
known  firaction  of  it  sustained  by  one  end  of  a  produced  the  Peloponnenan  war,  as  entirely 
beam,  the  other  end  of  which  is  graduated  for  owing  to  this  principle ;  and  after  the  decline 
a  moving  weight.  All  the  modern  modifica-  of  Athens,  when  the  Thebans  and  Lacediemo- 
tions  of  the  steelyard  contain  the  additional  nians  disputed  for  sovereignty,  we  find  that  the 
device  of  a  pan  hung  at  the  end  of  the  gradn-  Athenians,  as  well  as  many  other  republics,  sl- 
ated arm  to  receive  larser  weights,  while  the  ways  threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
sliding  weight  is  used  only  to  balance  the  firao-  and  endeavored  to  preserve  the  balance.  They 
tion  of  parts. — Spring  balances  are  popular  in-  supported  Thebes  aeainst  Sparta,  till  the  great 
struments,  and  consist  of  a  helix  of  wire^i-  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra; 
closed  in  a  cylinder.  The  body  to  be  weighed  after  wHich  they  immediately  went  over  to  tiie 
is  suspended  to  a  wire  passing  up  through  the  conquered — from  generosity  as  they  pretended, 
centre  of  the  helix  and  fastened  to  the  npper  but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of  the  con* 
coil,  which  carries  a  pointer  down  a  narrow  querors Whoever  will  read  De- 
slit  in  the  cylinder,  thus  indicating  on  the  gradn-  mosthenes'  oration  for  the  Megalopolitans,  may 
ated  sides  of  the  d^linder  the  weight  of  the  see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this  principle 
body.  None  of  these  contrivances  of  spiing  or  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian 
levers  are  equal  in  senativeness  and  accuracy  orEnffUsh  q>eculati8t."  Polybius,  writing  when 
to  the  be^constructed  beam  balances.  But  the  already  the  Roman  power  was  throwing  its 
torsion  balance,  invented  by  Ooulomb  to  meas-  lon^  shadow  over  the  landscape  of  the  fhture, 
ure  minute  electrical  forces,  is  still  more  deli-  notices  the  policy  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
cate.  It  consists  of  a  brass  wire,  hung  by  one  who,  though  the  ally  of  Rome,  yet  sent  aasist- 
end  and  stretched  by  a  light  weight,  carnring  ance  to  the  Oarthaginiana,  ^^  esteeming  it  re- 
at  its  lower  end  a  horizontal  needle.  Any  mroe  quisite  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in 
applied  to  one  end  of  this  needle,  tending  to  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship, 
rotate  it  horizontally,  will  be  measured  by  the  that  Carthage  should  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fiui 
angle  through  which  it  causes  the  needle  to  the  remaining  power  should  be  able  without 
move ;  that  is,  by  the  torsion  of  the  wire.    See  contest  or  opposition  to  execute  every  purpose 

Elbotbometsb.  and  undertaking ;  and  here  he  acted  with  great 

BALANCE  OF  POWER,  called  by  the  Ger-  wisdom  and  prudence,  for  that  is  never  on  any 
msxiapoUtischMGleiehgewkhteakdGUt^  account  to  be  overlooked,  nor  ought  such  a 
der  Staaten^  and  by  the  French,  equUibre  poli-  force  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand  as  to  incapa- 
tique^  is  the  system  by  which  greater  states  oitate  the  neighboring  states  firom  defending 
are  withheld  from  swallowing  up  smaller  ones,  their  rights  against  it"  But  in  the  inter- 
Yattel  (Law  of  Nations,  b.  iiL  c.  8.  s.  47)  thus  national  relations  between  the  successore  of 
defines  it :  '*  B^  this  balance  is  to  be  under-  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  Lysimachus,  Antipater, 
stood  such  a  disposition  of  things,  as  that  no  Cassander,  Eumenes,  Seieucus,  Ptolemy,  Anti- 
one  potentate  or  state  shall  be  able  absolute-  gonus,  and  Demetrius,  will  be  found  the  best 
ly  to  predominate  and  prescribe  to  the  othere."  ancient  example  of  the  application  of  the  idea 
The  modem  Austrian  diplomatist,  Friedrich  of  the  balance  of  power.  Of  all  these  kings, 
von  Gentz,  in  his  FragmenU  aug  der  Geaehiehte  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  adhered  most  steadily  to  uie 
des  polituchen  Gleichgewichts  wm  Europa^  c.  1,  idea  of  not  aiming  at  unlimited  aggrandizement 
defines  it :  "  What  is  usually  termed  a  balance  for  himself,  and  of  opposing  that  ambition  in 
of  power  is  that  constitution  subsisting  amons  each  of  his  rivals.  The  history  of  the  empire 
neighboring  states  more  or  less  connected  of  Alexander,  from  828  to  801  B.  C,  the  date 
with  one  another,  by  virtue  of  which  no  one  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  is  nothing  bat  a  prolonged 
among  them  can  injure  the  independence  or  contest  between  the  principle  of  the  one  man 
ei^ntlal  rights  of  another  without  meeting  power,  and  that  of  the  division  or  balance  of 
with  effectual  resistance  on  some  side,  and  con-  power.  The  battle  of  Ipsus,  which  awarded 
sequently  exposing  itself  to  danger."  The  sys-  the  victory  to  the  allied  kings,  and  brought 
tem  of  the  balance  of  power  is  entirely  the  out-  Antigonas  to  the  ground,  was  as  clearly  a  vio- 
growth  of  the  modern   political  system  of  toiy  of  the  balance  cf  power  as  the  battle  of 
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Waterloo,   where  Ni^leon  BomqMurte   was  land  at  the  other,  and  the  oppodlaon  of  the 

mined.    Bat  all  these  efforts  of  antiquity  after  Protestant  princes  in  the  centre,   prevented 

the  balance  of  power  were  not  sustained  for  a  Charles  from  realizing  his  ambitions  schemes, 

sufficiently  long  period,  from   generation   to  The  misfortanes  of  Philip  II.  the  son  of  Charles 

generation,  from  centnry  to  centnrj,  were  too  Y.,  in  the  Batch  Netherlands  and  in  the  expedl- 

transitorj  and  casual   to  entitle  them  to  be  tions  against  England  and  the  English  power  in 

elevated  into  a  system.    They  most  be  regard-  Ireland,  effeotnally  dissipated  the  fears  Europe 

ed  as  approaches  and  tentativea,  interesting,  entertained  concerning  the  overgrown  power 

bat   in   the   end   fligitive   and   unsncoessfiQ*  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  honse  of  Hapsbarg. 

Not  daring  the  undivided  ascendency  of  the  The  idea  of  a  European  equilibrium  had  now 

Roman  empire  nor  during  the  confusion  and  become  sufficiently  definite  for  Henry  lY.  of 

endless  clashings  of  the  barbarian  states  which  France  to  propose  to  Elizabeth  of  England  at 

sacoeeded  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West,  can  the  commencement  of  the  17th  centary,  a 

we  look  for  any  conception  of  the  balance  of  scheme  for  a  federative  congress,  whose  pur- 

Sower.  During  the  latest  centuries  of  the  mid-  pose  it  should  be  to  maintain  me  peace  of 
le  ages,  the  kmgs  of  France  and  the  emperors  Europe  in  the  same  manner  as  the  6  great 
of  Qermany  were  too  mudi  engaged  in  their  powers  do  now.  The  idea  was  impracticable 
domestic  straggles  with  their  great  vassals,  who  m  those  days,  and  was  entirely  abanaoned  even 
owed  them  idlegiance,  but  were  always  their  bit-  as  a  prelect^  on  the  assassination  of  that  liberal 
terest  enemies,  to  spare  the  concentrated  atten-  and  nigh-minded  prince.  The  next  potentate 
tion  and  energy  upon  international  affisdrs  neces-  whose  power  gave  general  alarm  and  caused  a 
sary  to  originate  and  sustain  a  system  of  balanoe  coalition  against  him  in  the  general  interest, 
in  Christian  Europe. — ^In  Italy,  then  so  far  in  was  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  of  Grermany 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  intellectual,  (reigned  1619  '87).  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of 
social,  and  political  development,  the  princes,  Sweden,  appealing  to  the  Protestant  princes  of 
podestas,  ana  republics  of  that  peninsula,  from  Germany,  subsid^ed  by  Richelieu,  the  French 
an  early  period  of  the  15th  century,  had  minister,  and  supplied  with  men  by  England 
built  up  the  institution  of  an  equilibrium  for  and  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
their  mutual  regulation.  As  says  Guicciardini :  achieved  the  task  of  humblinff  the  power  of  the 
^  Their  jealousy  of  each  other  made  them  house  of  Austria.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus^ 
watchful  of  every  motion  or  measure  which  Oxenstiemof  Sweden,  and  Richelieu  of  France, 
they  conceived  mig^t  in  anv  way  increase  the  together  forced  upon  the  German  emperor  the 
power  of  their  neighbors ;"  and  he  draws  a  celebrated  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which 
glowing  picture  of  the  long  peace  and  generid  relieved  Europe  from  the  fear  of  the  house  of 
security  which  ensued  upon  the  establiuiment  Austria,  and  put  an  end  to  the  80  f^an^  war. 
of  this  organization.  But  this  was  too  local  and  The  next  general  danger  came  from  France, 
on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  deemed  the  parent  of  The  invasion  by  Louis  of  the  Dutch  Nether- 
our  modem  system. — Not  until  Louis  XI.  of  lands  (1672),  brought  about  a  coalition  of  Hoi- 
France  had  repressed  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  land,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  elector  of 
Brittany,  not  until  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Brandenburff,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  against 
Aragon  had  united  almost  tlie  whole  of  modem  the  French  king.  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
Spain  under  his  sway,  not  until  Maximilian  in  was  the  hero  of  this  war ;  out  the  peace  of 
Germany,  and  Henry  YII.  in  England  and  Kimeguen  (1678)  sealed  the  supremacy  of  Louis 
Ireland  had  consolidated  the  monarchical  au-  XIY.  In  1686,  a  new  anti-French  league  was 
thority,  was  the  ground  ready  for  the  applica-  formed,  consisting  of  the  Dutch  republic,  the 
tion  of  this  idea.  This  period,  the  last  quarter  German  empire,  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
of  the  15th  century,  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  Savoy,  to  which,  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
birth-day  of  the  modem  system  of  equilibrium  which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  Brit- 
which  has  grown  and  thriven  apace  from  that  ish  throne.  England  acceded  with  enthu^asm. 
time  to  the  present^  and  now  bestrides  ^e  France,  exhausted  in  her  finances,  though  sue- 
world  like  a  colossus.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  cessful  on  land  and  sea,  made  thepeace  of  Rys- 
Charles  YIIL  of  France,  ^nd  his  claim  to  the  wyck  (1697),  by  which  Louis  XIV.  restored 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1494,  gave  rise  to  the  first  most  of  his  conquests.  The  will  of  the  king  of 
great  European  combination  of  otherwise  hos-  Spain  nominating  the  second  son  of  the  French 
tile  powers  for  the  repression  of  the  ambition  of  dauphin  as  his  successor  (1700),  thus  putting 
one.  Almost  all  the  Italian  states,  MazimUian,  tiie  powerful  monarehies  of  France  ana  Spain 
the  German  emperor,  and  Ferdinand  of  Ara*  into  the  same  himds  and  utterlv  destroying  the 
gon,  suspended  tneir  animosities,  and  drove  the  European  equilibrium,  created  the  grand  al- 
French  out  of  Italy.  The  emperor  Charles  Y.  liance  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
of  Germany,  Spun,  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  The  emperor  of  Germany,  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  a  vast  transatlantic  empire,  1519-^56,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  states-general  or 
caused  the  jealousy  of  Europe.  Francis  I.,  the  United  Provinces,  united  in  this  grand  al- 
of  France,  actually  went  so  far  as  to  ally  him-  liance.  The  king  of  I^ortugal  afterward  joined 
self  with  the  infidel  sultan,  Solyman  the  Mag-  the  anti-French  confederacy.  Marlborough  and 
nifioent,  against  Charles.  The  Turks  at  one  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  were  the  great  mill- 
end  of  Europe,  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng-  tary  leaders  in  behalf  of  the  balance  of  power. 
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The  peace  of  Utreoht  (1718),  by  whieh  the  the  Parig  congroppeo  tothe  game  principle  in  ae- 
nnion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowna  was  knowledging  the  maritime  righto  of  neatxala — 
preventecL  and  the  territorial  oonqneeto  of  The  United  States  have  never  taken  any  part 
fVance  almost  wholly  sorrendered,  reestab-  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ; 
liahed  the  iniiaence  of  the  eoailibriom  doctrine,  bot  in  America  they  have  made  some  rather  in- 
and  secnred  Europe  from  danger  on  this  side  formal  and  nnoffioial  declarations  on  the  snb- 
until  the  era  of  the  Freaoh  republic.  Daring  Ject,  tibe  chief  of  which  is  known  as  the  Monioe 
the  first  part  of  the  18th  centory,  two  new  doctrine.  According  to  this  doctrine,  no  En- 
powers  arise  and  introduce  new  demento  into  ropean  power  is  to  be  allowed  to  acqaire  any 
the  quasi-federal  government  of  Europe,  the  new  possessions  or  found  any  new  cmonies  in 
Prussian  and  Russian  monarchies.    The  em*  America. 

press  Elizabeth,  of  Russia,  was  the  first  Russian  BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  the  equilibrium  be- 
potentate  who  took  part  in  wars  in  which  she  tween  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  country  or 
had  only  a  remote  general  interest.  In  1748  community.  When,  for  instance,  the  Fnited 
she  sent  87,000  men  under  Repnin,  to  the  aid  States  exports  more  than  it  imports,  the  balance 
of  Maria  Theresa,  of  Austria.  These  men  were  of  trade  is  sud  to  be  in  ito  iSivor,  and  vice  verM. 
in  the  pay  of  Britain  and  Holland.  These  two  BALANGUINL  or  Baitqikoeb,  an  islet  of 
parvenu  sti^^s,  Prussia  and  Russia,  celebrated  the  Malay  archipelago,  one  of  the  Sooloo  group, 
their  entry  into  the  rank  of  first-class  powers  It  is  claimed  by  Spain  as  part  of  the  province 
by  dealing  the  most  terrible  blow  to  the  balance  of  Zamboanga,  in  the  island  of  Min&no.  It 
of  power  which  it  has  ever  suffered.  The  first  lies  in  lat  6**  57'  80"  N.,  long.  121''  89'  £. ;  and 
partition  of  Poland  (1771-72)  is  admitted  br  between  two  other  ialete  somewhat  larger  than 
every  writer  on  this  subject  to  be  at  war  with  itself^  called  Samoosa  andParooL  It  is  abont  8 
the  ftmdamentol  prindples  on  which  the  e<iai-  miles  long  and  1  broad.  This  small  spot  gives 
librium  rests.  The  achievement  of  American  name  to  tiie  most  daring  and  enteipriEing 
independence  (1788),  though  not  generally  reck-  pirates  of  the  archipelago.  In  1848,  it  was  at- 
<med  by  European  writers  as  b^onging  to  the  tacked  and  captured  by  a  Spanish  force  of  650 
history  of  the  international  balance,  may  well  infantry  and  artillery,  with  a  squadron  of  8  war 
be  included  thereiu,  inasmuch  as  it  put  an  end  steamers,  and  mxteen  smaller  armed  vessels, 
to  the  overgrowth  of  British  cdonial  power  under  the  governor-general  of  the  PhiUppines; 
and  British  naval  preponderance.  The  wars  of  and  the  resistance  made  will  show  the  formi- 
the  French  republic  and  empire  (1798-1816)  dable  character  of  these  pirates.  The  Spaniards 
made  the  balance  of  power  during  that  bloody  had  11  officers  and  170  men  killed  and  wounded, 
interval  an  obsolete  idea.  At  the  congress  of  They  stormed  four  redoubts,  captured  124  can- 
Vienna  (lil4-*15),  it  was  the  leading  wish  of  non,  mostly  of  small  calibre,  and  bnmt  150  war 
Lord  Oastlereaffh,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  prahus;  450  of  the  purates  were  killed,  refbsing 
to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  induded  to  take  quarter.  Two  hundred  captives  were 
in  the  European  equilibrium,  in  which  he  was  rescued  from  slavery.  The  forts  and  houses  of 
seconded  by  Metternich  for  Austria,  and  Talley-  the  island  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and,  in 
rand  for  the  French  le^^timate  sovereign,  but  order  to  make  it  uninhabitable,  we  cocoa  palms 
opposed  b^  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  were  cut  down  to  the  number  of  between  7,000 
and  Prussian  monarchies.  The  return  of  Na-  and  8,000.  This  was  the  most  signal  puni^- 
poleon  from  Elba  put  an  end  to  this  difference,  ment  ever  infiicted  on  Malayan  pirates  by  a 
and  in  the  renewed  conferences  after  the  bat-  European  power;  unless  we  except  the  slaughter 
tie  of  Waterioo,  the  western  powers  did  not  of  the  Sakarran  Dayaks  by  Ri^an  Brooke, 
insist  upon  the  point  From  1815  to  1868,  the  BALAKZAO,  Fn^Kyois  ds  Bbemoxd,  also 
world  was  substantiaUy  preserved  from  any  Balakzao  db  YAUDoni,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
war  of  importance  by  the  five  great  powers  who  the  Protestant  party  in  France,  of  the  middle 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  Europe,  namely,  of  the  16th  century,  died  1692.  He  fought  for 
France,  Great  Britain,  ^  Rus^  Anuria,  ana  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  at  Dreuz,  and  at  St 
Pru8sia.^n  1858,  the  invasion  of  the  trans-  Denis,  at  Jaraac  and  at  Pamprou,  at  Jazeneuil 
Dannbian  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  by  a  and  St.  Maizent,  at  Ohiz&  and  at  other  places. 
Ruseian  army,  was  declared  by  a  congress  of  Wherever  a  good  fight  was  going  on  with  the 
the  great  powers  at  Vienna  to  be  a  breach  of  enemies  of  the  Reformers,  there  Balanzac  was 
the  political  equilibrium.  In  this  declaration  to  be  found.  The  brilliant  issue  of  the  famous 
France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia  battle  of  Ooutras  (Oct.  20, 1587)  was  due  to  his 
agreed.  An  Auglo-French  alliance  was  made  prowess.  The  parliament  of  Bordeaux  sen- 
(1654)  to  repel  the  aggression,  and  the  confeder-  tenced  him  to  death,  from  which  he  escaped 
ation  of  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  and  Fhince,  was  by  an  inadvertence  in  the  death-warrant,  which, 
reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  tibe  spring  instead  of  Francis,  was  made  out  in  the 
of  ^  the  year  1855.  After  a  war  of  8  cam-  name  of  his  cousin  Charles,  who  belonged  to 
paigns,  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  (March  the  Catholic  party.  Long  after  he  had  with- 
80,  1856),  by  which  Russia  abandoned  her  drawn  from  active  service,  Henry  IV.  invited 
daims,  and  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  him,  in  1590,  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
power  was  anew  vindicated.  Nor  must  we  against  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  old  soldier 
omit  to  note  the  concession  made  by  Britun  at  of  religion,  already  with  one  foot  in  the  ^»ve, 
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Iraokied  on  his  armor  with  the  zest  of  a  fiery  from  the  dooaments  he  collected,  compoeed  an 

yonth,  and  fought  with  his  wonted  enthosiasm.  interesting  work  entitled  Euai  statUtiqtie  mir  le 

BALAED,  or  Ballabd,  Antoinb  Jebomk,  a  royaumeae  Fortugaiet  cTAlgarve,  compart  auz 
French  chemist  bom  at  Montpellier,  Sept  30,  autrei  Stats  de  V Europe^  which  he  pnblished  at 
1802^  distinguished  himself  in  1826,  by  the  dis-  Paris  in  1822.  He  followed  his  scientific  pnr- 
covery  of  bromine  in  sea  water,  also  by  the  ex-  suits  in  that  metropolis,  and  4  years  later  pro- 
traction of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  increased  the  duced  the  first  part  of  his  Atlas  ethnographtque 
supply  and  lowered  the  price  of  potash,  which,  du  globe^  ou  Cflasnfieatian  despeupks  ancims  et 
previously  to  M.  Balard's  investigations  and  dis-  modemes  d^aprh  umrs  lanfues.  a  work  of  supe- 
ooveries,  was  principally  obtained  from  vegeta-  rior  arrangement,  in  which  ne  spread  before 
ble  substances.  His  records  of  these  interesting  the  French  public  the  result  of  the  researches 
discoveries  were  published  in  the  Annales  de  and  disquisitions  of  the  German  philologists. 
thimie  et  de  physique.  M.  Balard,  whose  pro-  He  published  afterward,  in  concert  with  seve- 
fession  originally  was  that  of  an  apothecary,  ral  scientific  men,  statistical  tables  of  Russia, 
was  for  some  time  attached  as  professor  to  the  France,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  He  now  gave  all 
school  of  pharmacy  and  the  college  of  Mont-  his  attention  to  his  AbrSge  de  Oeagraphie  redigk 
pellier.  His  great  reputation  obtained  for  him  aur  un  plan  nouoeau,  a  summary  of  geographi- 
a  caJl  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  faculty  cal  science,  which  appeared  in  1882,  and  has 
of  science  of  Paris,  which  he  still  holds,  while  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  European 
at  the  same  time  he  is  titular  professor  at  the  languages.  Then  he  retired  to  Padua,  where 
eoUege  de  France^  and  for  many  years  he  was  he  pubushed,  in  1835,  his  Easai  sur  les  bMuh 
connected  with  the  normal  school  of  Paris,  ihiques  de  Vienne,  Beside  the  works  above 
In  1844,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  cited,  we  must  mention  ZafTt^TUircAid/ranpaiM 
academy  of  sciences.  eomparee  aux  princtpofux  etats  de  V Europe^ 

BALABUO,  a  little  French  village  of  about  Paris,  1828 ;  Balance  politique  du  globe^  1828 ; 

600  inhabitants  in  the  department  of  Herault  Vefrnpite  russe  compare  aux  prineipaux  etats 

Within  a  short  distance  of  it  are  three  warm  dumondCylS^i^;  ^^  The  World  compared  with  the 

baths,  which  have  many  of  the  virtues  without  British  Empire,'^  1830 ;  Statistique  comparSe  de 

any  of  the  disagreeable  taste  of  sea  water,  with  rinstruction  et  du  nomhre  des  crimes,  1829. 

a  temperature  of  about  129°  F.  in  summer,  and  Balbi  was  also  a  dontributor  to  many  important 

115°  in  winter.         *  publications^  VEncyelopidie  des  gens  du  monde 

BALASORE,  a  maritime  district  of  British  and  Le  Dietionnaire  de   la  eonoersation,     Hia 

India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  £.  works  show  a  great  amount  of  knowledge, 

by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  adjoining  the  dis-  thorough  research,  and  skilful  arrangement  of 

trictsof  Hidnapoor  and Outtack ;  area  1,890  sq.  material;  but  being  utterly  deficient  in  style, 

m. ;  pop.  500,  OOP.    Rice  and  salt  are  its  chief  they  are  heavy  and  of  difficult  reading ;  how- 

prodacts. — ^Its  capital  is  Balasore,  or  Baleswara,  ever,  they  may  always  be  advantageously  and 

a  port  town  on  the  Boorabullung,  8  miles  from  aafely  consulted. — Giovanivi,  called  Db  JANUAor 

its  mouth,  and  123  miles  from  Calcutta ;  pop.  Januenbis,  from  his  birthplace,  Grenoa,  a  Domin- 

IIJSOO.  lean  friar,  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  13th  oen- 

B ALATON,  or  Plattek  Skb,  a  lake  in  the  tury.  He  composed  a  kind  of  cyclopcedia,  which 

south-west  of  Hungary^  which  extends  from  he  called  the  *' Catholicon."  This  book  owes  its 

lat.  46°  45'  to  47°  5'  K.,  and  from  long.  17^  celebrity  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  has  be- 

14'  to  18°  10'  £. ;  area  about  110  sq.  m.,  or,  in-  come  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  art 

eluding  the  marshy  shores,  about  138  sq.  m.    It  of  printing.    The  original  edition  is  to  be  found 

receives  the  waters  of  more  than  80  small  under  the  title,  Summa  Orammaticalis  wMe 

streams.    It  discharges  through  the  Sio,  which  2fbtabUisqu<B  Catholiconlfominatur^Mxmiktiai^ 

empties  into  the  Sarviz,  an  affluent  of  the  Dan*  per  Johannem  Faustum,  1460,  in  fol.    It  was 

ube.    The  Balaton  is  constantiy  in  a  state  of  renrinted  at  Augsbui^,  1469   and  1472,  by 

motion,  sufficient  to  cause  waves.    Its  waters  Sdioeffer;  at  Nuremberg,  1488,  by  Eoburger; 

are  perfectly  transparent,  and  abound  with  fine  at  Venice,  1487,  revised  and  improved,  by  Pietro 

fish.   A  fish  found  here  called  fogas.  frequently  is  Gillee. 

20  lbs.  in  weight,  and  has  delicious  flesh  of  snowy  BALBI,  Oouktbss  of,  a  French  woman,  bom 

whiteness.    Another  kind  of  fish  which  reeem-  in  1758,  died  at  Paris  about  1836,  is  only  known 

ble  the  herring  swarm  in  the  lake  during  the  by  her  familiar  relations  before  the  revolution 

winter  in  such  shoals,  that  the  fishermen  some-  with  Louis,  count  of  Provence,  literward  King 

times  haul  50  cart  loads  in  a  single  day  from  Louis  XVUI.    She  was  an  unprincipled  and 

under  the  ice.  foolish  woman,  and  caused  her  nusband  to  be 

BALBI,  Adbiako,  a  famous  geographer,  bom  legally  interdicted,  while  she  lived  on  the  most 

at  Venice,  April  25, 1782,  died  at  Padua,  March  intimate  terms  with  the  prince,  whom  she  fas- 

14, 1848.    He  was  first  a  professor  of  geogra-  oinatedbyher  witandsprightiiness.    Although 

phy  and  natural  philosophy  in  his  native  city ;  he  was  not  over-generous,  she  drew  enormouuy 

tbeui  having  married  an  actress,  he  went  in  on  his  purse,  and  more  than  once  involved  him 

1820  to  Portugal,  where  he  became  acqudnted  in  serious  difficulties.    When  he  1^  Paris  she 

with  the  leading  scholars  and  statesmen.    He  followed  him  to  Mons,  then  to  Coblentz ;  but 

had  free  access  to  the  government  archives,  and  there  she  soon  peroeived  that  she  was  about  to 
VOL.  n. — 33 
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be  sDpplanted  by  a  new  friend  of  the  oonnt  and  after  the  down&Il  of  Napoleon  became 

of  Provence,  M.  d'Avaray,  and  wisely  decided  retary  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in  London^ 

to  retire.    She  then  went  to  Holland,  where  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Sardinian  rerolutum 

she  fell  in  love  with  a  French  emigrant,  and  in  1821,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  town 

behaved  so  scandalously  that   she   could  no  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 

lon^r  appear  at  court.    She  spent  a  few  years  He  wrote  a  history  of  Italy  up  to  the  time  of 

in  England,  returned  to  France  after  the  18th  Oharlemagne,  and    translated  Heinrich  Leo's 

Brumaire,  and  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  *^ Exposition  of  the  Municipal  Institutions  of 

but,  being  suspected  of  taking  part  in  royalist  Lombardy,*'  from  German  into  Itidian,  under 

intrigues,  was  ordered  to  Montauban,  where  she  the  name  of  Comuni  Italiani,    His  reputation 

established  a  gambling  house.    In  1814  she  was  not  firmly  established,  however,  until  the 

attempted  in  vain  to  see  her  old  lover,  now  latter  year,  when  his  Speranted' Italia  mj^e  its 

become  king.    She  succeeded  better  in  1816,  appearance.    His  i^peal  in  favor  of  a  national 

had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  and  from  that  independence  found  a  powerM  echo  in  the 

moment  until  her  death  led  a  retired  life  in  the  popular  heart,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  revo- 

capital.  lution  in  which  he  was  destined  to  play  a  prom- 

JBALBINUS,  Dsoihus  Ojojus,  one  of  the  80  inent  part  as  a  champion  of  the  moderate  party, 

emperors  who  reigned  in  the  single  century  His  next  work,  printed  at  Bastia,  in  1849,  DeUn 

between  the  death  of  Commodus  and  the  accee-  &toria  cPItaluiy  aalV  originefino  al  1814  (History 

aon  of  Diocletian,  of  whom  only  2  died  a  natural  of  Italy,  from  the  Beginning  to  1814),  was  not 

death.    He  was  a  Roman  senator  of  good  family,  only  inspired  by  the  same  patriotic  spirit,  but 

wealth,  literary  tastes,  and  humane  culture  ;  in  also  distinguished  by  historical  merit.    But  al- 

iSMt,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Roman  gen-  though  he  had  in  1848  and  1849  strenuously 

Ueman.     After  being   twice   consul   he  was  opposed  the  democratic  party,  and  unwavering- 

dected  emperor  by  Uie  senate  in  opposition  to  ly  adhered  to  a  more  conservative  TK>licy,  he 

the  soldiers'  nominee,  Maximinus.    The  senate  threw  the  entire  weight  of  his  political  influence 

oatlawed  Maxuninus^  and  Joined  Maximus  to  into  the  scale  of  patriotism,  as  soon  as  the  war 

Balbinus  so  as  to  have  a  double  emperor.    Max-  against  Austria  began.   He  supported  the  differ- 

imna  was  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  risen  ent  cabinets  which  governed  Sardinia  after  Uie 

from  the  ranks,  and  was  to  conduct  Uie  military  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  March  4, 

part  of  the  government  while  Balbinus  busied  1848,  and  was,  though  {(X  a  very  short  time, 

himself  with  the  civil.    Maximinus  being  killed  personally  connected   with   the  government 

1^  his  own  soldiers,  Maximus  enioy ed  a  triumph  He  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Risorgi- 

for  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  241  B.  0.  mentOy  a  leading  paper  of  Turin,  and  in  it  gave 

Unhf4>py  Jealousies  now  broke  out  between  a  constant  support  to  D*Azeglio's  administra- 

Balbinns  and  Maximus  which  proved  the  ruin  tion. 

of  both.  Neither  of  them  was  liked  by  the  BALBOA,  Migusl  Oavello,  Spanish  miasion- 
army,  though  popular  with  the  multitude  of  the  ary  in  America  in  the  1 6tli  century.  At  Bogota 
city  and  trusted  by  the  senate.  The  only  reU-  he  acquired  some  documents  relative  to  Ameri- 
anoe  of  Maximus  against  the  Pretorian  guards,  can  antiquities,  and  addressed  himself  to  their 
who  detested  any  emperor  not  elected  by  them-  study.  The  collection  and  narrative  which  he 
aelvea,  was  on  a  body  of  barbarian  Germans,  made  in  1686  was  first  published  at  Paris  in 
One  day  when  the  citizens  had  all  gone  out  to  1840,  under  the  title  of  Mistoire  du  Fenni,  He 
witness  the  Gapitoline  games,  the  Prsstoriana  contradicts  Chircilassode  la  Y^  in  various  par- 
tallied  forth  to  attack  the  hated  emperors  in  ticidars. 

their  palace.  Maximus  sent  an  order  for  Ms  BALBOA,  or  Bacba.0,  Yasoo  NuKiz  db,  a 
trusty  Germans,  but  Balbinus  refused  to  coun-  Spanish  discoverer  and  conqueror  in  America, 
tersign  it  from  some  inexplicable  distrust  of  his  bom  at  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  in  1475,  died  at 
ooUeague.  The  PrsBtorians  burst  unreosted  Oastillade  Oro,  in  1617.  He  was  of  noble  but 
into  the  palace,  seized  on  the  persons  of  the  2  poor  extraction,  and  having  been  a  member  of 
emperors,  dragged  them  to  their  camp  wiUi  the  the  expedition  of  Bastidas,  in  1601,  he  remain- 
most  indecent  ignominy,  and,  hearing  that  the  ed  in  America  until  the  expedition  of  OJeda 
Germans  were  coming  to  the  rescue,  they  put  and  Nicuesa  in  1610.  BachiUer  Enciso  was  one 
them  to  death.  The  assassins  were  never  pros-  of  the  lieutenants  of  this  expedition,  and  at  His- 
ecnted.  paniola.  Balboa  Joined  Enciso^s  party  and  sail- 

BALBO,  Oksabe,  county  an  Italian  statesman  ed  for  Ojeda's  settlement  in  the  gulf  of  Darien. 

and  author,  bom  in  Turin,  Nov.  21, 1789,  where  Endso's  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and 

he  died,  June  8,  1868,  and  where,  on  July  8^  when  they  got  to  land  by  swimming,  the  ad- 

1856,  a  monument,  by  the  artist  Vela,  was  venturers  found  the  settlement  in  ashes.    The 

erected  to  liis  memory.    Through  the  fiivor  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  were  warlike,  and 

Kapoleon,  ^  he  was  f^>pointed  auditor  to  the  by  Balboa^s  advice  the  party  quitted  the  spot^ 

Frenoh  privy  council  in  1807,  and  afterwiurd  and  after  much  trouble  from  a  less  savage  tribe, 

became  secretary  to  the  French  commission-  succeeded  in  founding  the  town  of  Santa  Maria 

era  charged  with  the  organization  of  Tuscany  de  la  Antigua  de  Darien.    Here  the  Spaniarda 

and  the  papal  states.    In  1812  he  was  pro-  began  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the 

moted  to  the  office  oi  commissioner  of  Illyria,  native^  and  to  barter  trinkets  and  goods  for 
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gold,  when  to  the  great  discontent  of  Lis  men,  Bishop  Qnevedo  prevented  the  breadi.  He, 
EnciBO  forbade  the  trade.  On  this  they  deposed  however,  oontinned  too  jealous  of  Balboa  to 
him.  The  whole  party  fell  into  disunion.  Some  give  him  employment  In  1517,  however,  the 
adhered  to  Enciso,  others  declared  for  Niouesa,  governor  determined  on  erecting  a  new  settle- 
one  of  the  original  l^ers  to  whom  the  grant  of  ment  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  sent  Balboa  to 
territory  had  been  made  by  the  crown,  while  bnild  vessels.  The  vessels  were  built  under 
others  again  determined  to  follow  the  fortunes  great  difficulty,  and  new  islands  were  discover* 
of  Balboa.  A  vessel  with  stores  belon^g  to  ed.  Rumors  reached  him  of  the  supersedure  of 
Niouesa  having  arrived  determined  iJie  band  to  the  governor  by  Lope  de  Sosa,  and  Balboa  sent 
send  in  search  of  that  leader,  who  was  found  at  Garalito,  his  former  friend,  to  Darien,  to  ascer- 
Portobello.  He  hastened  tiience  to  the  new  tain  the  news  and  to  procure  farther  supplies, 
settlement  where,  agdnst  Balboa's  advice,  he  Whether  from  native  envy  or  from  false  state- 
landed  ana  was  at  once  seized  by  some  of  the  ments  of  Balboa's  intentions,  Pedrarias  DavHa 
adventurers,  who  put  him  on  board  a  smaU  ves-  charged  Balboa  with  a  design  of  sailing  in  quest 
sel  with  17  of  his  adherents.  Kicnesa  was  sup-  of  new  discoveries  on  his  own  account  and  re- 
posed to  have  been  lost  at  sea.  The  friends  of  called  him.  On  his  return  Balboa  was  arrest- 
Enciso  and  Balboa  now  had  leisure  to  renew  ed,  tried  for  treason,  and  oondemned  to  be 
their  quarrel.  The  Balboa  party  proved  success-  executed.  In  his  last  hours  he  protested  that 
ful,  and  Enciso  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  he  was  uniustly  condemned,  that  he  had  ever 
for  having  illegally  taken  Qjeda's  command,  been  a  loyal  subject^  and  had  no  thought  but 
Balboa  banished  him  from  Darien,  and  sent  of  increasing  the  j>ower  and  midesty  of  the 
a  representative  (Zamudio)  to  Spain  to  ex-  crown  of  Spain.  He  was  beheaded  on  a  trunk 
plain  the  position  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  of  a  tree  which  served  for  a  block,  and  his 
and  justify  his  own  conduct  He  now  under-  corpse  was  exposed  in  the  place  of  execution 
took  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  and  gained  more  than  12  hours.  Four  of  his  faithftd  friends 
information  of  an  important  country  to  the  were  executed  with  him. 
south ;  upon  which  Balboa  sent  word  to  Oolum-  BALBUENA,  Bernabdo  bs.  a  Spanish  poet 
bus,  at  Hispaniola,  and  asked  reinforcements  and  prelate,  born  in  1568,  at  YaldePenas,  in  the 
that  he  might  be  able  to  act  on  the  intelligence,  ancient  province  of  Mancha,  died  1627,  in  the 
His  prudent  and  conciliatory  policy  won  upon  West  Indian  island,  Porto  Bico.  In  early  life 
the  affections  of  the  In^ns,  and  he  was  able  to  he  accompanied  his  family  to  Mexico,  where  he 
explore  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  on  Sept  29  was  educated  at  a  theolo^cal  seminary.  He 
gamed  the  summit  of  a  mountain  from  which  distingmshed  himself^  and  when  only  17  years 
he  saw  the  Pacifia  He  threw  himself  on  his  old  he  carried  away  a  prize  from  800  compet- 
knees,  thanked  God  for  permitting  him  to  be  itors.  In  1608  he  visited  his  native  country, 
the  discoverer  of  this  great  ocean,  and  erected  a  but  soon  returned  to  the  new  worid. '  Until 
cross  on  the  spot  Descending  to  tiie  sea-shore  1620  he  officiated  at  Jamaica,  and  thence  to  the 
in  full  armor,  he  took  possession  of  the  whole  time  of  his  death  as  bishop  of  Porto  Rico.  He 
coast  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  crown.  After  is  the  author  of  El  Sigh  de  Oro,  the  '^Age 
a  short  rest  to  recruit,  the  parly  returned  to  of  Gold,"  a  pastoral  romance,  the  scene  of 
Darien^  from  which  he  sent  the  news  of  his  which  is  laid  in  the  new  world.  The  honor  of 
discovery  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  court  were  republication  was  conferred  upon  this  work  by 
in  prepared  to  receive  intelligence  from  Balboa,  the  Spanish  academy,  in  1821.  In  1609  he 
The  malevolent  and  interested  statements  of  wrote  a  poetical  description  of  Mexico,  under 
Enciso  had  created  a  strong  feeling  against  him,  the  title  of  Le  arandeea  MejieanOj  the  ^'  Gran- 
and  Pedrarias  Davila  was  sent  out  to  Darien  deur  of  Mexico,''  which  was  also  republished  by 
with  instructions  to  supersede  Balboa  and  to  the  academy  in  1821.  He  frirther  composed 
try  him  as  a  rebel.  On  Davila's  arrival  these  various  lyricied  poems  which  are  annexed  to  the 
directions  were  carried  out,  and  Balboa  was .  academical  editions^  and  several  other  works 
sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  for  superseding  En-  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  His  most  fa- 
ciso.  The  new.  arrivals  in  their  conduct  to  the  mous  workis  an  epic  Bl  Bernardo  (in  24  books), 
natives,  and  their  impatience  to  grasp  the  golden  which  first  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  1624. 
fixdts  of  their  enterprise,  soon  obliterated  the  BALBUS.  I.  L.  OoENSLins,  sometimes  sur- 
grateful  sentiments  of  the  Indians  toward  the  named  Miyor,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
Spaniards,  produced  by  Balboa's  humane  and  nephew,  was  born  at  (^ades,  an  ancient  ci^ 
Uberal  policy.  An  active  hostility  was  thus  of  Iberia,  in  the  1st  century.  In  the  Sertorian 
raised  up  which  reduced  tiie  settiement  to  great  war  tiie  Gadaans  supported  the  cause  of  the 
straits.  The  Spanish  court,  at  length  made  senate,  and  the  yonthiul  Balbus  served  his  first 
aware  of  the  merits  of  Balboa,  nmde  him  deputy  campidgn  under  Q.  Metellus  Pius  and  Pompey. 
under  Pedrarias  Davila;  but  the  latter  K>r  a  For  nis  conduct  in  this  war  the  privileges  of 
time  refrised  to  give  him  the  appointment,  and  a  Roman  citizen  were  conferred  on  himself^ 
Balboa  sent  a  trusty  friend  to  Cuba  to  raise  a  his  brother,  and  his  nephews.  In  72  B.  0. 
party  of  volunteers  with  whom  he  might  form  Balbus  removed  to  Bome^  where  he  is  said  to 
anotiier  settiement  This  reached  the  govern-  have  insinuated  himself  into  the  Grustuminian 
or's  ears,  who  was  so  irritated  that  he  deter-  tribe,  by  prosecuting  one  of  its  members  for 
mined  to  punish  Balboa,  but  the  ooonsel  of  corruption,  and  thus  acquiring  that  iSsUowahip 
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wilfa  it  wUah  tiie  maunftl  bid  lotL  BtJIbtm  whieh  be  addnaMd  to  CSearo  luive  oome  d«wii 
bad  made  tbe  aoqaiintaaee  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  to  na.  IL  K  Gosruub,  oommonl/  caDed 
wlio  now  gave  him  many  and  Tainable  proofr  Balboa  ICnor^in  contradistinction  to  bia  mde, 
of  bia  laTor.  Balboa,  bowoTer,  waa  not  the  the  preceding  Balboa^  was  also  n  Gadaan. 
nan  to  limit  bimaelf  to  one  patron  when  an-  After  the  ontbreak  of  the  dTfl  wv  be  wm 
other  eqaaUy  capableof  promoting  bia  interests  twice  sent  to  the  Ponqieian  camp  to  indoce  the 
coold  be  fbond.  He  aoon  bepm  to  worship  the  consnl  L.  CorneUas  I^entnlna,  an  intimate  friend 
finng  Bonof  Gaear,  and  was  nombered  ere  long  of  bia  family,  to  abandon  b»  party,  and  come 
amoiig  bia  moat  intimate  friends.  He  acoom*  back  to  Rome.  His  eloquence  aiMl  bis  argn- 
panied  Gaaar  into  Spain  in  61  B.  C,  as  chief  menta  on  both  occasions  were  alike  thrown 
of  the  mechanical  brigade  which  waa  attached  away  on  Lentolna,  who  remained  firm  in  bis 
to  the  Iberian  armr.  Daring  the  first  triom-  allegiance  to  Pmnpey.  Balboa  attended  Gban' 
Tirate  be  affscted  the  part  of  n  nentral,  bnt  it  tiuoogfaoat  all  the  campaigns  of  this  poiod, 
was  nererthdeM  evident  that  be  attached  him-  and  after  their  termination  was  rewarded  for 
seifnioc«cloaely  to  tlie  fortunes  of  Cssar  than  his  senrices  with  the  office  of  pontifL  WhOe 
to  tboae  of  Pompey.  In  68  B.  0.  be  attended  qnsstor  to  Asinins  PoUio  in  farther  Spain  in 
Osaor  into  Gaol,  and  was  again  a{^>ointed  44  and  43  R  C,  be  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
frt^4Kim/abrum  to  bia  legioosi  In  the  period  proTcd  his  natire  dty.  Bot  bis  gmeral  coo- 
of  tiie  GaUic  wars  be  spent  mnch  of  his  time  at  doct  daring  the  qosstonlup  was  shameldL 
Borne,  where  be  bad  the  care  and  centred  of  He  plundered  and  oppreasea  the  proTindala, 
GsBaar's  private  property,  and  acted  as  agent  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  Gadaans, 
te  the  sale  of  the  jdonder  taken  fhmi  tlie  defrauded  bis  feUow-soldieTs,  and  nltimatdy 
enemy.  In  66  B.  0.  bis  own  fb«8  and  the  foea  deserted  and  fled  to  Africa  with  bis  ill-gotten 
of  the  triumvirs  soogbt  to  raiae  an  acenaataon  wealth.  For  20  years  after  bis  fb^t  notfaiBg 
against  bim  of  bAving  t««"^o*^  illegally  the  b  known  of  Btfbus.  He  then  raddeidy  re- 
privileges  of  a  Boman  citisen.  When  the  trial  appeared  as  proconsul  of  Afirica.  WhUe  hM- 
came  on,  Pompey  and  Crassoa,  the  colleagues  ing  this  office  be  gained  n  victory  over  the 
of  Gasar,  and  Cicero,  the  common  fnend  of  at  Garamantes,  which  subsequently  prucored  him 
least  %  of  the  triumvirs,  appeared  to  defend  the  honor  of  a  triumph— 4he  fint  ever  entoyed 
Balboa,  and  fully  establiflhed  bia  title  to  those  by  one  not  bom  a  citizen  of  Bome.  BdNB 
privilegesL  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  bis  defence  was  now  rich,  and  to  commend  bimadf  to 
k  still  extant.  Balbns  did  not  bear  arms  against  Augustus  he  built  a  theatre  at  Bome,  the  roof 
the  Pompeums  in  the  civil  wars,  but  continued  of  which  was  supported  by  pillars  of  onyx.  It 
at  Bome,  and  even  attended  to  the  aflEairs  of  w^dedicated  in  IS  B.  C,  andaffwded  so  nmdi 
some  old  friends  who  bad  followed  the  fortunes  jgeasure  to  the  emperor,  that  be  instnwted 
id  bis  eariy  patron.  All  bis  exertions  were  Tiberius,  then  consul,  to  mark  his  appreciation 
directed,  however,  to  promote  the  success  of  of  it  by  paying  Balbos  the  compliment  of  addng 
Gaasar.  He  opened  a  correspondence  with  bis  opinion  first  of  all  the  senators,  during  his 
Cicero,  seeking  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Bome  term  of  office.  IIL  Q.  Lroiuus,  a  celebrated 
and  declare  in  favor  of  Casar.  This  com-  stoic  pbibwoi^ier,  whom  Cicero  paraUebwidi  the 
apondence  proved  a  £ulnre  in  the  first  instance,  most  illnstrioos  oi  the  contemporaneooa  pl^oso- 
but  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  Cicero  re-  phers  of  Greece.  He  was  the  brotbw  of  L. 
opened  it  wad  even  condescended  to  entreat  Lnciliua,  the  jurist,  and  the  pupil  of  Panatiu^ 
ttUbus  to  mediate  between  bim  and  the  cmi-  In  Cicero^a  ^alogue  DeNatwa  Dwnam^  Q.  Lu- 
queror.  This  office  was  readily  undertaken  by  dlius  is  the  expoator  of  stoical  opinions  on  diat 
tne  fkvorite^  and  the  r^ult  was  all  that  Cicero  mysterious  subject.  lY.  L.  Octavito,  a  distin- 
could  bAve  desired.  On  the  assassination  of  gnisbed  Boman  lawyer,  contemponry  with 
Casar,  Balbua  retired  to  bia  country-seat,  where  Cicero.  As  n  judge,  wheuer  in  pubtio  or  in  pri- 
be  remained  until  the  arrival  of  Octavianus  in  vate  oaaea,  be  bore  the  vety  highest  reputatioD. 
Italy.  He  then  hastened  to  Kaplea  to  meet  the  The  manner  of  bis  death  was  remarkaUe.  L. 
heir  of  bis  departed  patron,  whom  be  accom-  Octavioa  was  among  the  numberof  those  wbmn 
panied  to  Bome,  and  who  conferred  on  bim  in  the  triumvirs  Octnvianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidos 
time  bij^ier  offices  and  greater  honor  than  be  bad  doomed  to  death.  On  learning  that  bis 
bad  ever  received  at  the  bands  of  Casar.  He  name  waa  in  Uie  fiM;al  catalogue,  be  fled  from 
attained,  under  the  nytintf  of  Octavianus,  to  the  bis  house  and  bad  already  rMched  a  i^aoe  of 
dignities  of  Sddile,  prator,  and  consul  The  aafety,  when  be  was  infoimed  that  a  par^  of 
years  of  bis  adileabip  and  pratorahip  are  un-  soldiers  were  murdering  bis  only  son.  He  no 
certain,  bnt  be  was  consul  in  40  B.  C.,  and  is  longer  thought  of  faimaeli^  but  rushed  back  and 
said  to  have  been  the  first  adopted  citijBen  who  arrived  at  bis  boose  Just  in  time  to  assure  lum- 
filled  Uiat  office.  In  bis  will  be  bequeathed  20  self  of  the  fidsity  of  the  report,  and  to  encounter 
denarii  to  every  Boman  citizen.  The  time  of  the  rufilana,  who  sacrificed  bim  in  the  presosoe 
bis  death  is  not  known.  Balbus  was  the  anthor  cf  that  son  wbran  be  bad  returned  to  aave. 
of  a  diary  of  the  most  eventful  ocoorrenoes  in  Y.  T.  Aio-nre,  a  Boman  tribune,  who,  in  63 
his  own  and  Casar'a  life.  We  are  indebted  B.  C,  aoogbt  to  obtain  for  Pomp^  the  honor 
to  him  for  the  continnation  of  the  common-  of  wearing  a  laurel  crown  and  all  the  in- 
tariea  on  the  Gallic  war.    Four  of  the  ktten  agidaof  atrinm^attbeCbosBaaaandotfaer 
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Mmes,  in  oonsideratioii  of  Ub  Anatio  victories.  Englidi  dramatist  alone  was  oapabk,  the  beau- 
&dbii8  next  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  tj  of  a  balcony,  when  two  young  loyers 
adileship,  which,  howeyer,  he  failed  to  obtain,  like  Juliet  and  Romeo  make  it  the  witness  of 
ihongh  sustained  by  the  infinenoe  of  Pompey.  their  passion.  In  the  modern  theatres  the 
Bat  he  mnst  have  been  more  snccessM  after-  name  of  balcony  seats  is  applied  to  places  from 
ward,  for  in  59  B.  0.  he  was  prsdtor,  and,  in  which  one  can  best  see  ana  best  be  seen,  oon- 
the  following  year,  governor  of  Gilida.  On  seqnently  the  most  sought  for  and  most  ezpen- 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  49  B.  0.,  he  sive  seats  of  the  house, 
joined  the  Pompeians,  and  distinguished  him-  BALDAOHIN  (Italian  haldaehino)^  an  arbhi- 
self  by  activity  in  raismg  soldiers  for  the  con-  tectural  construction  of  wood,  brcMUse,  or  mar- 
flict.  After  the  overthrow  of  his  party  at  ble,  raised  in  the  form  of  a  crown  upon  % 
Pharsalia,  he  retired  into  Asia,  and  there  signal-  or  more  columns,  and  designed  to  serve  as  a 
ized  himself  by  attempting  to  plunder  the  tem-  covering  to  an  altar.  That  of  the  church  of 
pie  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  sudden  arrival  8t.  Peter  at  Rome  is  the  most  ml^o^c6nt  of 
of  Offisar,  however,  frustrated  this  attempt^  and  the  works  of  this  kind. — ^The  name  baldachin 
T.  Ampins  had  to  devise  other  expedients  for  is  also  given  to  a  rich  tapestrr  used  in  the  cer- 
ekiDg  out  funds.  Balbus  was  one  of  those  emonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
who  were  banished  by  the  dictator  because  of  hung  above  the  pontifical  chair.  It  is  com- 
their  devotion  to  the  Pompeian  party.  But  momy  of  the  richest  materials,  and  adorned 
the  mediation  of  Oicero  obtained  the  repeal  of  with  gold,  and  its  use  is  traced  back  to  the 
the  sentence,  aud  he  returned  to  Rome  in  46  earliest  a^  of  Christianity. 
B.  C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  events  of  his  BALDASSERONI,  GkovAKsn,  prime  minis- 
own  times,  an  extract  of  which  is*  given  in  ter  of  Tuscany,  bom  in  1790,  at  Leghorn,  inr 
Suetonius.  gratiated  himself  with  his  sovereign  by  his 

BALCAS,  or  Balsas  (Portuguese,  haUoj  a  administrative  talent.     After  holding  various 

float),  a  river  of  Braril,  which  begins  in  the  Lima  subordinate  offices  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  he 

Corvados,  and  after  a  course  of  200  miles  (for  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 

a  third  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  canoes),  clis-  finances,  and  officially  appointed  minister  in 

charges  into  tiie  Pamaiba  or  Parani^ba,  in  1847.      He   was   chosen   a  member  of  the 

lat.  7^  15^  S.,  long.  45^  10^  W.  Tuscan  senate,  but  had  soon  to  withdraw  be» 

BALCOMB,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of  fore  th3  revolution  of  1848,  which  ousted  his 

Sussex.    It  has  a  tunnel  of  l,184i  yards  in  party  from  power.    As  soon,  however,  as  the 

length,  through  which  passes  the  London  and  political  excitement  subsided,  he  was  appointed 

Brighton  railway.  premier  of  the  new  anti-revolutionary  admin- 

BALOONY.    Balconies  are  formed  nearly  istration,  and,  as  such,  took  a  part  in  the  abro- 

on  a  level  with  the  fioors  of  rooms,  and  support-  gation  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  liberty  of 

ed  on  cantilevers  or  brackets,  and  sometimes  the  press.    He  continues  to  hold  this  office, 

on  columns  of  wood  or  stone.    The  etymology  while  at  the  same  time  he  officiates  as  minister 

of  the  word  has  been  frequently  traced  to  the  of  fhiance.    His  administration  in  the  latter 

Greek  /SoXXciv,  to  throw.     This   rests   upon  department  was  mgnalized  by  the  negotiation 

tile  presumption  that  balconies  were  built  origi-  of  a  loan  of  80^000,000  lire,  and  by  an  increase 

naUy  for  purposes  of  defence,  the  enemy  being  of  taxation.    He  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a 

attacked  with  missiles  thrown  upon  him  firom  shrewd  financier,  and  a  subtie  politician,  but  is 

the  balcony.    The  Latin  word  is  btUeua  or  pal-  considered  to  be  defident  in  tiie  higher  quali* 

cu8^  the  Italian  h(ilcon&.  also  laico  or  valco^  the  ties  of  statesmanship. 

Turkish  laUirihaneh^  the  German  Batcon,  The  BALDATA^  Aftovso  GoNgALVxs,  a  Porta- 
use  of  balconies  is  comparatively  modem,  al-  guese  traveQer  of  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
though  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  existenoe  century,  was  employed  by  the  infant  of  Perta- 
in times  of  antiquity.  Winckelmann,  the  great  «il,  Dom  Henrique,  on  the  explorations  of  Cape 
German  writer  upon  art,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Bojador,  and  generally  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Greece  every  private  dwelling-house  had  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity, 
contrivances  which,  although  then  designated  and  succored  in  defeating,  with  the  assistance 


chatting,  and  flirting,  in  warm  summer  evenings ;  called  Rio-do-  Owro, 

but  they  are  not  much  found  in  northern  coun-  BALDE,  Jakob,  a  German  Latin  poet,  bom 

tries,  where  tiie  nature  of  the  climate  does  not  at  EnasheinLin  Alsace,  in  1603,  died  at  Nen- 

call   for   such  romantic  contrivances.    Upon  burg,  on  tJie  Danube,  in  1608,  was  coort-chap- 

Boccaccio  and  Bandello,  the  g^eat  Italian  novel-  liun  of  the  prince  electoral  of  Bavaria,  and 

ists  of  the  16th  century,  the  poetical  utility  of  distinguished  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 

balconies  was  not  lost,  and  entertaining  balcony  Latin  poetry.    Herder  (»lled  attention  to^  the 

scenes  abound  in  their  stories.    Shdcespeare  beauty  and  genius  of  his  lyrical  productionfli 

took  his  plot  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  fh>m  one  of  many  of  which  he  translated. 

Bandoliers  novels,  and  the  balcony  scene  exhibits,  BALDI,  Bebitabdino,  an  Italian  linguist  and 

with  that  power  of  genius  of  which  the  great  mathematioiaD,  said  to  have  written  nttriy  IM 
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works,  on  an  immense  rarietj  of  sabjeofs,  bom  is  no  remedy  for  baldness ;  bnt  where  thej  are 

at  Urbino,  Jnne  6,  1668,  died  Oct  12,  1617.  only  partially  exhausted,  they  may  be  restored  bj 

After  studying  at  Padoa,  his  learning  obtained  gentle  local  stimulants,  and  due  attention  to  the 

for  him  the  abbey  of  Gnastalla.    Here  he  be-  general  health  and  habits  of  the  body.    Glean- 

oame  involved  in  diBpntes  with  the  temporal  uness  is  the  first  necessity  of  healthy  action  in 

•nthoritieey  and  finally  resigned  his  post.    He  the  skin.    Proper  warmth  and  clothing  are  also 

was  sent,  in  1612,  to  Venice  by  the  doke  of  indispensable.    Moderate  exercise  in  the  open 

Urbino,  as  his  envoy,  to  congratulate  the  new  air  is  not  lees  essential ;  for  heated  rooms,  se- 

doge,  Andrea  Memmo.    The  inscription  upon  dentaiy  habits,  and  excesnve  mental  labor,  keep 

his  tomb  states  that  he  was  master  of  12  fan-  the  skm  in  a  perpetnal  state  of  feverish  heat  or 

goages.  cold,  which  finally  exhausts  the  secreting  pow* 

BALDIN6ER,  Ebnbt  Gottfbibd,  a  German  era  of  the  piliferous  bulbs,  beside  doing  seri- 

physician,   bom  near  Erfbrt,  May  18,  1788,  ous  ii^ory  to  the  whole  system.    When  the. 

and  died  at  Marburg,  Jan.  21, 1804.    He  was  general  health  of  the  body,  and  especially  the 

made  superintendent  of  the  Prasrian  military  cJcin,  has  been  attended  to,  the  head  may  be 

hospitals  near  Toi^u ;  and  published,  in  1774,  moistened  with  rosemary  water  and  carefully 

a  troatise  on  the  diseases  that  prevail  in  armies,  brushed,  as  a  daily  stimulant  to  the  root-bulbs 

He  exerted  a  powerful  inflnenoe  upon  the  pros-  of  the  hair  in  the  scalp ;  or  ram  mixed  with 

perity   of   the   university  of  Marbuig,   and  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  in  equal  portions,  may 

counted  Simmering  and  Blumenbach  among  his  be  rubbed  on  the  scalp  with  the  palm  of  the 

pupils.  hand,  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  a  gentle  stimu- 

HALDN£SS,or  Oalvitt,  wantof  haironthe  lant  to  the  sldn  and  the  secreting  *glandnl». 
top  and  back  of  the  head ;  loss  of  hair,  from  Over-stiraulation  must,  however,  be  avoided,  as 
disease  or  natural  decay  in  the  secreting  follicles  it  would  produce  a  contrary  effect  to  tint 
or  piliferous  glanduLn  of  the  8(»lp,  which  in-  which  is  desired.  These  means  must  therefore 
duae  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  are  the  source  be  used  with  moderation,  not  long  at  once,  nor 
of  its  growth.  These  roots  or  bulbs  are  seated  in  everv  day  with  equal  stimulation.  Simple 
the  cellular  connective  tissue  under  the  skin,  brushing  with  water  or  a  littie  pomatum  is 
Some  of  them  give  rise  to  sevend  luurs,  but  as  sufficient  more  than  half  the  time.  Some  re- 
a  general  nde,  each  hair  has  a  distinct  bulb  or  commend  a  mixture  of  lard-oil  and  spirits  of 
root  The  hairs  of  the  head,  and  other  parts  of  hartshorn,  as  a  good  stimulant  for  the  bulbs  of 
the  body,  grow  only  from  below  by  a  regular  the  hur ;  five  parts  of  lard-oil  to  one  of  harts- 
propulsion  fh>m  the  root,  where  new  matter  is  hom ;  but  it  is  rather  strong,  and  should  be  used 
oontiaually  added.  Within  the  bulb  the  hair  sparingly.  Lavenderwater  and  rosemary  water, 
separates  into  several  fibrillffi  or  small  fibres ;  with  careful  brushing,  are  excellent  stimulants ; 
the  hair  varies  in  softness,  fineness,  color,  quan-  and  now  and  then  a  littie  rum  and  oil  may  be 
tity,  and  general  character,  according  to  the  used  for  extra  stimulation, 
differences  of  age,  temperament,  and  climate.  ^  BALDOMONT£,  a  mountain  7,1 00  feet  hish. 
Some  constitutions  or  temperaments  lose  the  in  Lombardy,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Gfaraa. 
hair  of  tiie  head,  and  become  bald,  more  com-  It  is  composed  mainly  of  horizontal  strata  of 
monly  than  others ;  and  some  occupations  or  marble  and  calcareous  tuf&  and  contuns  the 
professions  seem  to  induce  baldness  more  than  green  sand  called  the  sand  of  Verona, 
others,  in  persons  of  tiie  same  race  and  tempera-  BALDOYINETTI,  Alxssio,  a  Florentine 
ment  The  northern  races  are  more  liable  to  painter,  bom  in  1424^  died  in  1499,  the  teacher 
baldness  than  the  southern ;  and  fair  com-  of  Ghirlandaio,  who,  in  his  turn,  became  the 
plexions  more  than  dark-haired  races,  inhabit-  master  of  Michel  Angelo. 
mg  the  same  localities.  A  hot,  dry  skin  is  the  BALDBIO  (Fr.  haudrier),  a  militaiy  band  of 
chief  cause  of  baldness,  by  exciting  the  roots  or  leather,  much  used  by  warriors  in  antique  as  well 
follicles  too  much,  and  thus  exhaustins  prema-  as  feudal  times.  It  is  pendant  from  the  shoulder, 
tnrely  their  powers  of  secretion.  This  may  and  sustains  a  sword.  In  the  columns  of  Tnjan 
sometimes  be  caused  by  fevers,  and  in  that  case  and  Antonine,  the  common  soldiers  are  repre- 
the  hair  falls  rapidly  for  want  of  ftmctional  ao-  sented  as  wearing  the  common  girdle  or  waist- 
tivity  in  the  bulbs ;  bnt  a  little  time  and  moder*  belt,  while  the  officers  are  distinguished  by  the 
ate  stimulation  restore  the  secreting  powers  of  haJdreUui,  Li  France  and  Germany,  under  the 
the  follides,  and  the  hair  is  reproduced.  In.  Merovingian  and  Oarloving^  dymustiee,  bald- 
persons  who  are  liable  to  skin  diseases,  or  in  rics  were  a  sign  of  military  rank, 
whom  the  skin  is  usually  and  continually  hot  BALDUNG,  Hans,  suraamed  GrOn,  a  painter 
and  dry,  especially  in  the  scalp,  the  hair  bulbs  and  engraver,  bom  at  Gm&nd,  in  Swabia, 
are  at  all  times,  more  or  less,  over-stimulated^  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  died  at 
and  become  exhausted  at  an  early  age ;  first  on  Strasburg^  in  1552.  His  masterpiece  is  the 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  gradually  all  around,  piece  behind  the  altar,  in  the  cathedral  of 
A  dry  and  feverish  state  oSf  the  sldn  may  also  Freiburff  in  Breisgau,  which  he  executed  in 
be  promoted  by  sedentiuy  studious  habits  and  1510.  He  excelled  also  in'both  wood  and  cop- 
vocations,  or  by  excessive  smoking,  drinking,  per  engravings. 

▼enery,  and  diasipation.    When  the  functional  BAUDUR,  or  Bildsb,  that  is,  the  valiant,  one 

pawers  of  the  bulbs  are  utterly  destroyed,  tiiere  of  the  principal  deities  of  Scandinavian  mytho- 
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logy.     He  was  the  son  of  Odin,  by  Frigga,  Pop.  in  1855,7,520,  of  whom  4,262  were  sUves. 

and  the  hmband  of  Kanna.     He  was  wise,  Valae  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $988,652.     U. 

mild,    eloquent,   an^  beantifoL     His   dwell-  A  southern  county  of  Alabama,  situated  at  the 

ing  was  Breidablik,  the  most  delightful  and  mouth  of  Mobile  river,  bordering  on  Florida 

sumiy   spot    in   the   Scandinavian   Olympus,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  aud  comprising  an  area 

BaJdur  had  a  terrible  presentiment  that  his  of  about  1,900  square  mUes.    It  is  bounded  by 

death  was  nigh.    His  anxious  mother,  Frigga,  Mobile  river  on  the  west,  by  the  Alabama  on 

called  all   creation,  animate   and   inanimate,  the  north-west,  and  by  the  Perdido  on  the  east, 

together,  and  made  every  god,  spirit,  moun-  Its  surface  is  level  or  moderately  nneveu.    The 

tain,    river,   and  element,    swear   that   they  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  supports  a 

would   do   him  no  harm.      She  overlooked  valuable  growth  of  pine  timber.    Cotton,  com, 

one  little   parasitical  devil   called  Mistel    or  and  rice,  are  the  chief  staples.  In  1850,  the  pro- 

Ifistilteinn,    the   mistletoe,   which    appeared  ductions  amounted  to  628  bales  of  cotton,  Y4,S01 

to   have  too  little   individuality  about  it  to  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  23,071  of  sweet  potatoes, 

be   summoned.   Loki,  the  god  of  malice,  got  and  52,075   pounds  of  rice.    There  were  5 

the  unconscious  HOdur,  an  extremely  strong  churches,  and  88  pupils  attending  public  schools, 

but  blind  god,  to  throw  Misdlteinn  at  Baldur,  Capital,  Blakely.    Pop.  in  1850, 4,414,  of  whom 

which  permriUied  the  brilliant  god,  and  let  out  2,218  were  slaves. 

his  divine  soul.     Hermodur,  the  brother  of  BALDWIN  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  bom  in 

Baldur,  rode  to  hell  on  his  steed,  Sleipnir,  to  Flanders,  in  1058,  died  in  1118.  With  his  brother 

treat  for  his  extradition,  like  Orpheus  for  Eury-  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 

dice.  Hela  granted  the  request  on  the  condition  of  the  first  crusade  in  1095,  and  after  violent 

that  every  thing  would  weep  for  Baldur.    But  disputes  vidth  Tancred,  obtained  possession  of 

Loki,  in  the  form  of  Thock,  an  old  giantess,  the  principality  of  Edessa.    He  is  alluded  to  by 

would  not  weep.    So  the  gods  had  nothing  else  Tasso,  as  "  the  ambitious  Baldwin  of  Edessa, 

to  do  than  to  celebrate  a  tremendous  wake  over  who  aspires  only  after  human  grandeur."    In 

the  body  of  Baldur,  which  they  brought  in  a  1100,  he  succeeded  Godfrey  upon  the  throne  of 

large  ship  over  the  sea.    But  the  ship  was  Jerusalem,    and   during   his  reign  conquered 

so  large   that,    not    having  a  vrindlass,   the  Csasarea,  Ashdod,  Acre,  and  Tripoli,  but  fiuled 

assembled  divinities  could  not  drag  it  ashore,  to  defend  Ascalon  against  the  Mohammedans. 

So  they  sent  to  Jotunheim,  the  home  of  the  H.,  sumamed  Dn  Boubg,  cousin  and  successor 

wild  giants,  for  material  aid.    The  giant  world  of  the  preceding,  died  Aug.  21,  1181.     He 

sent  the  hag  Hirrokin  to  do  the  job.     She  passed  his   life  in   military  adventures,  and 

oame  riding,  on  a  wolf,  with  serpents  for  reins,  feats  of  valor,  and  his  arms  enlarged  the  boun* 

She  shoved  the  ship  so  doughtily,  that  the  daries  of  the  kingdom  of  Jemsalem.    In  1124^ 

whole  shore  trembled.    The  ship  was  brought  with  the  help  of  a  Venetian  fleet  he  conquered 

safely  to  land  by  Hirrokin.    The  gods  got  Bal-  Tyre,  and  he  was  one  of  the  knights  who  united 

dar's  body,  and  the  wake  was  as  uproarious  as  in  founding  the  order  of  the  Templars.   He  was 

oould  have  been  wished.  Baldur^s  foithftd  wife,  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks  for  several  years. 

Nanna,  sacrificed   herself  on  her   husband^s  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  grandson  of  the  pre- 

funeral  pyre.    When  Hermodur  went  down  to  ceding,  bom  in  1180,  died  Feb.  23,  1168.    He 

visit  the  pair  in  Hela's  dominions.  Baldur  gave  was  accounted  a  model  of  knighthood,  as  it 

to  Hermodur  the  ring  Draupner  lor  Odin,  and  existed  in  the  period  of  the  crusades,  found- 

Kanna,  trinkets  for  Frigga,  and  for  Fnlla,  her  ed  on  fantastic  conceptions  of  honor,  right, 

gold  wedding  ring.    The  Saxons  in  England  reverence,  and  love.    He  defeated  the  sultan 

call  him  Baltai.    The  Wends  Slavonized  him  of  Aleppo,  at  Jemsalem,  in  1152,  and  obtained 

into  Balduri,  and  venerated  him  as  the  god  of  so  great  renown,  that  even  the  Saracens  sought 

oounseL    In  Iceland,  a  man  of  talent  is  stUlsaid  to  serve  under  his  banner.    He  increased  his 

to  be  a  Mann-Baldr.    Baldur's   son  was  the  power  by  a  marriage  vrith  Theodora,  the  daugh- 

Ase  or  celestial  god,  Forseti.  ter  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel,  and  besieged 

BALDWIN.  L  A  central  county  of  Georgia,  and  conquered  Ascalon  in  1158.    IV.,  king  of 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Little  river,  intersect-  Jerusalem,  nephew  of  the  m^ceding,  born  in 

ed  by  the  Oconee,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1160,  died  March  16,  1186.    Though  of  a  sickly 

257  square  miles.    The  surface  in  the  southern  frame,  he  had  the  valor  of  his  race,  and  he  sig- 

part  is  tolerably  level,  in  the  north,  more  hiUy.  nalized  the  be^ning  of  his  reign  by  a  defeat 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  equally  varied,  the  of  Sidadin.    He  subsequently  associated  Guy  of 

river  bottoms  being  highly  fertile,  while  much  Lusignan  with  himself  in  the  govemment,  a 

of  the  land  in  other  places  is  nearly  worn  out.  measure  which  was  very  unpopular,  and  caused 

The  staples  are  grain,  potatoes,  cotton,  peaches,  dissensions  among  the  barons  of  the  empire, 

and  grapes.     The  productions  in  1850  were  SaJadin  aviuled  himself  of  the  internal  an^chy 

255,910  bushels  of  Indian  com,  20,962  of  oats,  of  the  kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  to 

47,127  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,448  bales  of  cot-  push  his  own  conquests  in  every  direction,  and 

ton.    There  were  6  churches,  6  newspaper  of-  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Baldwin  was  to  send  a 

fices,  and  218  pupils  attending  schools.    Named  messenger  to  the  West  to  solicit  the  aid  of  £a- 

in  honor  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  United  States  ropean  Christian  princes, 

senator  from  Georgia.    Capital,  Milledgeville.  BALDWIN,  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry.    He 
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WM  of  hmnble  extraction,  and  entered  the  knowledment  of  the  pope's  flDprenaoj.  Again 
cbnrch  and  became  archdeacon  of  Exeter.  Baldwin^  influence  and  persnaaiye  powers  were 
After  a  time  he  abandoned  the  regular  clergy,  snccessfulljr  exercised.  The  crusaders  turned 
and  became  abbot  of  the  Oistercian  abbey  aside  from  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  in 
of  Ford.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Oanter-  1203  they  appeared  before  Constantinople 
bury,  1184,  by  Henry  IL  lie  died  in  the  Holy  The  terror  of  their  name  made  the  resistance 
Land  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1191.  yery  brief.  The  usurper  fled,  and  the  emperor 
BALDWIN,  a  name  common  to  9  counts  of  Isaac,  who  had  been  blinded  by  his  merciless 
Flanders.  This  country,  forming  a  part  of  old  relative,  was  reinstated.  The  people  were* 
Belgium,  was  created  a  county  for  the  first  of  however,  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  promises  of 
them,  who,  in  864,  married  Judith,  the  daugh-  Alexius  to  the  crusaders,  especially  that  part 
ter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  This  of  them  which  ffuaranteed  we  submission  of 
Baldwin,  I.,  was  surnamed  Iron-Arm,  and  died  the  Greek  church  to  the  Roman  pontifij  and 
in  679. — Ilis  son,  Baldwin  II.,  the  Bald,  waged  riots  and  tumults  arose.  Some  of  Baldwin^s 
war  ag^nst  the  kings  of  France,  Eudes  and  soldiers  wandering  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  died  in  918. — Baldwin  stantinople,  found  themselves^  to  their  astonish- 
m.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  died  by  the  small-  ment  and  disgust,  in  the  Saracen  quarter.  Their 
pox,  in  962. — ^Baldwin  lY.,  the  Bearded,  in-  fimaticism  was  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  mosque 
creased  his  family  domain  by  several  conquests,  in  which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  were  per- 
especially  that  of  Valenciennes,  received  from  forming  the  rites  of  their  abominable  worsnip. 
the  emperor  Henry  II.,  the  island  of  Wal-  This  privilege  had  been  forced  from  the  em- 
oheren,  established  commercial  fairs  in  divers  peror  <^  Constantinople  by  sultan  Amurath  IV. 
dties  of  Flanders,  aod  died  in  1086. — ^His  son,  Abandoning  themselves  to  their  fury  at  such  a 
Baldwin  V.,  of  Lille,  or  the  Debonnaire,  who  spectacle,  they  fired  the  mosque,  and  the  con- 
had,  in  1084,  married  Alix,  daughter  of  king  flagration  extended  far  and  wide^  destroying 
Robert  of  France,  conquered  Haynault,  was  some  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city, 
regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  his  The  detestation  of  the  Greeks  against  the  bw- 
nephew,  Philip  L,  helped  William  of  Normandy,  barians  was  heightened  by  this  incident,  and 
his  son-in-law,  in  the  conquest  of  England,  and  the  crusaders  invested  Constantinople,  and  after 
died  in  1067. — His  son,  Baldvrin  VL,  of  Mons.  a  8  months'  siege,  they  stormed  the  city, 
or  the  Good,  survived  him  but  8  years,  and  which  was  given  up  to  the  soldiery.  A  new 
left  the  county  of  Flanders  to  his  eldest  son,  emperor  was  chosen ;  old  Dandolo  would  have 
Amoul,  while  the  youngest  Baldwin  received  be^  elected  but  for  the  republican  Jealou^  of 
that  of  Haynault. — ^Baldwin  VII.,  ^opi&iTt,  freed  the  Venetians.  Kext  to  Dandolo,  the  dioioe 
his  country  from  the  robbers  by  whom  it  was  fell  on  Baldwin.  The  provinces  of  the  empire 
infested,  was  a  faithful  ally  to  King  Louis  the  being  distributed  among  the  confederates,  the 
Fat^  of  France,  against  Henry  L,  of  England,  dignity  was  little  more  tiian  an  empty  title, 
and  died  in  1119,  of  a  wound  received  at  the  The  new  emperor  did  not  long  retain  hu  pow- 
battle  of  Argues. — ^Baldwin  VUI.,  after  being  er,  for  Joannices,  king  of  Bulgaria,  having 
the  enemy  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  was  been  offended  by  Baldwin,  formed  a  con^ir- 
recondled  to  that  king,  swore  allegiance  to  acy  against  him,  in  which  the  Greeks  joined 
him  in  1192,  in  the  ci|^  of  Arras,  and  died  8  extensively.  The  campaign  was  commenced  by 
years  later.  — ^His  son,  Baldwin  IX.,  or  as  em-  a  general  massacre  of  the  Frank  detachments 
peror  of  ConstantinopleL  Baldwin  I.,  9th  count  scattered  over  the  countrv.  Baldwin  got  to- 
of  Flanders,  born  in  Valenciennes  in  1171,  died  gether  a  small  force  and  boldly  marched  against 
in  Constantinople  in  1206,  or,  according  to  a  the  invaders^  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
chronicle  of  the  14th  centurv,  April  14^  1205.  prisoner,  and  died  as  such.  He  was  auooeeded 
He  was  for  a  time  at  war  with  Philip  Augustus  m  the  empire  by  his  brother  Henry, 
of  France,  but  having  made  peace  with  him,  he  BALDWIN  U.,  last  French  emperor  of  Con- 
embarked  in  the  4t£  crusade  with  his  brother  stantinople,  bom  in  121T,  attained  the  throne 
Thierry  in  1200,  and  repaired  to  Venice  with  a  in  1228,  while  yet  a  child,  died  in  1278.  10- 
body  of  men-at-arms.  There  being  a  deficiency  chael  Palieologus,  the  legitimate  successor  to 
of  funds  to  pay  for  the  Venetian  transports,  the  throne,  procured  an  insurrection  in  Con- 
Baldwin  set  the  example  of  contribnting  his  stantinople,  and  managed,  July  26, 1261^  to  in- 
Jewels  and  paraphernalia ;  and  when  this  was  troduce  a  small  body  of  men  within  the  walk 
insufficient,  he  urged  tiie  crusaders  to  assist  in  He  was  assisted  by  the  Genoese  out  of  rivalry 
conquering  Zara,  a  part  of  the  Venetian  terri-  of  the  Venetians.  Michael  was  at  once  pro- 
tory,  which  had  dechu*ed  itself  in  fovor  of  the  claimed  emperor,  and  Baldwin  made  his  escape 
king  of  Hungary.  To  this  some  of  the  crusa-  into  Italy,  where  he  died, 
ders  objected  and  retired,  but  the  main  body  '  BALDWIN,  Hrnbt,  judge  of  the  supreme 
comi>lied.  At  Zara,  the  crusaders  were  met  by  court  of  the  United  States,  born  in  11^9  in 
Alexins,  the  sqn  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  who  New  Haven,  Conn.,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April 
came  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  crusaders  in  re-  21,  1844.  He  was  elected  for  several  terms 
instating  his  fiither  on  the  throne  of  Constanti-  to  congress  from  Pennsylvania.  In  1830,  he 
nople,  promisiuff  ample  pecuniary  assistance  to  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  United  Slates 
the  objects  of  the  crusadersy  as  well  as  the  ao-  supreme  oourt,  and  in  his  judicial  as  in  " 
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poHtioal  life  he  indieated  ezcelQent  abilities,  and  Soriptorum  Catalogue,  born  at  Gove,  in  Soffolk, 

thorough  integrity.  Nov.  21,  1495,  died  at  Oanterbnry,  in  Nov. 

BALDWIN,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Bap-  1668.  After  embracing  Proteetantism,  he  was 
tist  minister,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Gt.,  Dec.  28,  obliged  to  flee  to  Flanders,  to  escape  persecn* 
1758,  diedAng.  29, 1825.  His  parents  were  poor,  tion.  Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.,  he 
and  his  early  culture  was  very  limited ;  yet  he  returned,  and  was  made  a  bishop  in  1552,  in 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  public  school  in  his  which  capacity  he  labored  zealously,  but  made 
native  town,  and  being  studious  and  inquisitive  few  proselytes.  The  death  of  that  monaroh 
in  his  habits,  he  acquired  a  prominent  standing  forced  him  to  flee  to  the  continent  once  more, 
among  his  young  townsmen  for  scholarship,  and  he  remained  abroad  until  Queen  Elizabeth 
At  an  early  age  he  removed  to  Canaan,  N.  H.,  ascended  the  throne.  In  1560,  he  was  made 
where,  during  a  religious  awakening,  he  was  prebend  of  Canterbury.  He  was  the  author 
converted,  and  soon  afterward  became  connect-  of  numerous  works.  So  severe  were  his  at- 
ed  with  the  Baptist  church.  He  had  been  tacks  upon  the  Catholic  church,  that  his  writ- 
reared  in  the  fadth  of  ^e  Congregational  ings  were  prohibited  as  heretical  in  the  highest 
church,  of  which  his  parents  were  members,  d^ee. 

and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  mental  struggle  BALEARIC  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands 

that  he  came  to  the  decision  to  unite  with  the  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  one  of  the  prov- 

Baptists.    But  having  embraced  their  views,  inces   of  Spain,  situated  opposite  &e  King- 

and  connected  himself  with  them,  by  public  dom  of  Valencia,  between  lat.  88°  86'  and  40° 

profession  and  baptism,  he  became  known  at  6'  N.,  and  long.  V  and  5°  £.    The  most  im- 

once  as  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  energetic'  portant  are:  1,  the  Majorca,  the   chief  and 

supporters  of  their  tenets,  and  one  of  the  ablest  nearly  the  centre  of  the  group ;  2,  Minorca,  on 

and  most  constant  advocates  of  their    civil  the  £.;   8,  Tviza,  on  the  S.  R  of  Mijorca. 

rights.    He  united  with  the  church  in  Canaan  Then  come  2  smaller  ones^  Formentera,  S.  of 

in  1781.    In  1782, he  preached  his  trial  sermon  Tviza;  and  Cabrera,  near  and  S.  of  Migorca* 

before  the  church,  and  was  immediately  there-  These  islands,  which  the  Greeks  called  x^P^ 

upon  licensed  to  preach.    In  1788,  he  was  or-  dec,  were  at  a  very  early  period  settled  by  uie 

dained  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Canaan,  PhoBnidans,  then  by  theRhodians;  next  came 

which  he  served  in  that  capacity,  with  great  the  Carthaginians,  who  extended  their  sway 

acceptance,  for  7  consecutive  years.    His  fame  over  all  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra- 

having  reached  Boston,  the  second  church  in  nean.    Their  leader,  Hanno,  founded  2  towns, 

that  city,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  re»  Mago  (Mahon)  and   Tamnon  (Ciudadela)  in 

cent  death  of  their  pastor,  in  1790,  invited  Mr.  Minorca.     The   islanders  were   most   expert 

Baldwin  to  fill  that  important   post.    After  slingers,  and  os  such  did  excellent  service  dur- 

mature  reflection,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  ing  the  Punic  wars ;  they  were  a  httie  later 

and  continued  to  serve  them  till  his  death,  noted  as  successful  pirates,  and  to  get  rid  of 

which  occurred  while  attending  the  commence-  them,  the  Romans,  in  the  year  128  B.  C,  sent  a 

ment  of  Waterville  college,  at  WaterviUe,  Me.  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Quintus  Metellus, 

After  commencing  his  labors  in  Boston,  Mr.  who  subdued  them,  and  hence  obtained  the 

Baldwin  rose  rapidly  in  the  public  estimation,  surname  of  Balearicus.  He  was  tJso  the  founder 

acquiring  distinguished  rank  as  a  preacher,  ana  of  2  cities  in  Miyoroa,  Palma,  the  present  cap- 

0(Mning  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  ital,  and  PoUentia,  now  PoUenza.    For  6|  cen- 

his  denomination.    He  took  a  prominent  part  turies  these  islands  remained  under  the  Roman 

in  the   establishment  of  Waterville  college,  dominion,  when,  about  the  year  428,  they  be- 

Me.,  and  of  Columbia   college,  Washington,  came  an  easy  conquest  for  the  Vandals  who 

D.  C.    He  was  an  enlightened  and  efllcient  had  just  subjugated  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 

supporter  of  the  cause  oS^  liberal  education  gen*  rica.     On  the  destruction   of  the  Yandalio 

eraUy,  and  did  much  to  eleva|;e  the  character  kingdom  by  Belisarius,  they  submitted  to  the 

of  the  people  in  this  respect.    Beside  his  pas*  Eastern  empire,  from  which  they  were  after- 

toral  duties  and  other  ^orts  in  the  cause  of  ward  wrested  by  the  Goths,  the  conquerors  of 

sound  learning,  he  was  called  more  than  once  to  Spain.    They  passed  with  the  peninsula  under 

act  in  a  civil  capacity.    He  was  several  times,  the  voke  of  the  Moors  in  714;  toward  the  end 

during  his  long  pastorate  of  85  years  in  Boston,  of  the  same  century,  in  796,  they  were  taken 

elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  con-  by  Charlemagne^  who  kept  them  for  6  years, 

tributed  largely  to  emancipate  other  religion-  when  tiiey  were  retaken  by  the  Moors,  who 

ists  from  bondage  to  "  the  standing  order.''  retained  possession  of  them  until  nearly  tha 

He  was  also  an  efScient  member  of  the  con-  middle  of  tiie  18th  century.    They  were  then 

vention  elected  in  1821  to  revise  the  constitu-  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  who  gave 

tion  of  Massachusetts.    His  published  works  them,  as  a  part  of  the  newly  created  kingdom 

consist  of  a  volume  in  defence  of  the  peculiar  of  Migorca,  to  his  second  son,  Don  Jayme. 

tenets  of  the  Baptists,  and  several  sermons  After  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  that  dynas- 

delivered  on  speciid  occasions.  ty,  the  Balearic  islands  return^  to  the  crown 

BALE,  John,  bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  of  Aragon,  the  destiny  of  which  they  hence- 
best  known  by  his  collection  of  British  biogra-  forth  followed,  becoming  in  time  an  integral 
phy,   entitied   lUustrium  MajarU  Britannia  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    The  dimate  of 
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these  islands  is  generally  mild,  salubrious,  and  tliat  bis  &ther  placed  him  under  the  inatnio- 

agreeable,  especi^j  in  Majorca ;   during  the  tion  of  Mr.  Bourke,  then  one  of  the  best  oom- 

winter  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  below  posers  and  violinists  in  Dnblin.    When  8  yean 

61^  F.,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  tem-  old,  the  child  played  a  concerto  on  the  violin 

I>ered  by  the  sea-breezes.     The  soil  is  natn-  at  a  public  concert   Other  maBters  suoceasively 

rally  fertile ;  but  little  attention  is  ^ven  to  taught  him,  among  them  Alexander  Lee,  who 

till^.    Mules  and  asses,  which  are  exported  was  his  instructor  in  thorongh  base  and  com- 

to  Spain  or  France,  partridges,  quails,  hares,  position.    At  the  age  of  9  he  wrote  the  ballad 

rabbits,  and  other  game,  are  plentiful;  and  the  called  " The  Lover^s  Mistake.^*  effectively  intro* 

coasts  swarm  with  fish  in  great  variety  and  of  dnced  into  the  play  of  *'*■  Paul  Pry"  by  Madame 

excellent  quality.    The  chief  products  for  ex-  Vestris.    He  lost  his  &ther  in  1823,  and  soon 

portationare  olives  and  oil,  oranges  of  Minorca,  after  went  to  London  with  Mr.  Charles  Horn, 

and  figs  of  Minorca,  which  were  celebrated  the  composer,  as  an  articled  pupil  for  7  years, 

even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny ;  red  and  He  soon  became  known,  and  was  so  highly  ap- 

white  wines,  of  which  the  latter  island  alone  predated,  that  he  was  engaged  as  principal 

exports  yearly  more  than  80,000  gallons;  bran-  violinist  at  tibe  DmryLane  oratorios,  and  in 

dy,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  capers,  saffron,  honey,  and  the  Dmry  Lane  orchestra,  nnder  Mr.  T.  Ck>oke. 

beeswax,  &c  The  total  population  of  the  islands  In  1825,  he  went  on  the  stage.    His  vdoa, 

is  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  280,000.  which  he  had  cultivated,  was  a  rich  bariton^ 

BAL£0H0U,  Jbak  Jaoqubs  Nicolas,  a  eel-  bat  he  utterly  failed  from  timidity  as  Casper, 

ebrated  French  engraver,  bom  at  Aries  in  in  "Der  Freischntz,**  at  Norwich  thealro.    Jm- 

1715,  died  at  Avignon,  Aug.  18, 1765.  His  fuU-  mediately  after,  Count  Mazzara,  who  fancied 

Wgth  portrut  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  that  he  resembled  a  son  whom  his  wife  had 

has  been  proclaimed  the  masterpiece  of  the  lost,  took  young  Balfe  with  him  to  Rome,  where 

kind  in  the  18th  century.    But  Bal^hon  dis-  the  countess  received  him  very  tenderly.   Here 

honestly  sold  the  best  proo&  for  his  own  bene-  he  remained  for  a  year,  studying  nnder  the 
fit,  and  was  consequently  expelled  from  the  .  best  masters.     After  this,  still  through  the 

academy  of  fine  arts.  bounty  of  Count  Mazzara,  he  had  similar  ad- 

BALEN,  Hendbik  vak,  a  Flemish  historical  vantages  at  Milan,  where  his  first  production 

painter,  and  the  first  instructor  of  Yandyck  of  any  pretension  was  performed  with  great 

and  Snyders,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1560,  med  success.    It  was  a  ballet  called  La  Pertmrn^ 

tiiere,   1632.    He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  and  the  expression  of  the  overture,  into  which 

his  art  from  Adam  Van  Gort,  but  went  early  was  introauoed  a  storm  and  shipwreck,  was 

to  Bome  to  perfect  himself.    He  excelled  in  much  admired.    Passing  on  to  Paris,  where 

coloring,  and  was  an  accurate  draughtsman.  Rossini  held  out  hopes  of  an  engagement  at  the 

BAl£s,  Petbb,  a  famous  English  calligraph-  Italian  opera,  he  applied  himself  to  study  for 

iBt,  and  one  of  the  first  to  use  short-hand  wri-  several  months,  and  at  last  appeared  as  Figaro, 

ting,  bom  in  1547,  died  about  the  year  1610.  in  the"  Barber  ofSeville,^*  with  Sontag  as  Rf^ina. 

His  skiU  is  mentioned  bv  AntJiony  Wood,  and  The  opera,  well  cast^  ran  9  nights  in  suocessioa. 

in  Hollingshed^s  chronicle  for  1575.     Evelyn  His  career  as  a  dramatic  singer  was  triumphant, 

states  that  he  wrote  the  Lord^s  prayer,  creed,  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  after  this.    In 

and  decalogue,  2  short  prayers,  his  own  name,  1835  he  returned  to  London,  accompanied  by 

motto,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  in  the  his  wife,  who  had  been  Mademoiselle  Lina 

circle  of  a  single  penny.    He  imitated  hand-  R6zer,  prima  donna  of  the  troupe  in  Sicily, 

writings  very  dexterously,  and  was  employed  He  sang  at  the  ancient  and  philharmonic  con- 

for  that  purpose  in  1576,  by  Walsingham.  certs  in  London,  and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 

BALESTRA,  Aittonio,  an  Italian   painter  in  the  "  Siege  of  Rocl^e  "  (one  of  the  best  of 

and  engraver,  born  at  Verona,  in  1666,  died  his  operas),  '*  The  Jewess,"  and  Chiara  de  Buh 

April  2,  1740.    He  renounced  a  mercantile  life  seriberg.    The  "Maid  of  Artois,"  written  for 

for  the  pursuits  of  art,  and  at  Venice  studied  Madame  Malibran,  and  in  which  she  won  one 

for  8  years  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian  of  her  greatest  triumphs,  came  next.    A  variety 

school.    He  visited  other  cities  of  Italy,  and,  of  operas,  among  which  "Falstaff"  deserves 

having  settled  in  Rome,  gained  by  his  "  Defeat  particular  mention,  succeeded,  and  most  of 

of  the  Giants,"  the  prize  offered  by  the  academy  them  were  popular.    In  1839  Mr.  Balfe  made 

of  St.  Luke.    In  1695  he  left  Rome  for  Venice,  the  experiment  of  becoming  manager  at  the 

where  he  became  the  head  of  a  school,  and  English  opera  house,  but  it  did  not  succeed, 

counted  many  distinguished  names  among  his  He  resumed  the  more  congenial  and  profitable 

pupils.    His  works  are  found  in  many  of  the  gal-  work  of  composition.    His  "Bohemian  Girl," 

leries  and  churches  of  northern  Italy.    Though  and  "  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,"  filled  the  treasury 

he  had  formed  his  style  from  a  study  of  all  the  at  Drury  Lane.     "The  Enchantress,"  "The 

great  masters,  he  yet  belongs  more  to  the  Vene-  Bondman,"  and  many  other  well-known  operas, 

tian  school  than  to  any  other ;  he  was  one  of  the  have  since  been  produced.    Mr.  Balfe  has  also 

last  great  artists  which  that  school  produced.  been  conductor  of  music  at  concerts  and  at  the 

BALFE,  MiOHAEL  WiLUAK,  musical  com-  Italian  opera.    In  the  spring  of  1857,  his  dangh- 

poser,  born  in  Dublin,  May  15,  1808.    From  ter,  Miss  Victoria  Balfe,  appeared  on  the  stage, 

the  age  of  5  he  manifested  snch  delight  in  music  in  London^  as  a  vocalist. 
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BALFOUR,  Alxzandeb,  a  Scotch  author,  ray  and  Mortoi).    His  last  pablio  act  was  ftir- 

bom  at  Menkie,  in  Forfarshire,  March  1,  1707,  nishing  the  evidence  of  Morton's  guilt  in  the 

died  Bept  18, 1829.    He  entered  npon  a  mer-  murder  of  Damlej,  for  which  Morton  was  con- 

oantile  career,  and  near  Dundee,  assumed  the  demned  and  executed. 

management  of  a  branch  of  a  large  London  BALFOUR,  James,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
house.  The  panic  of  1815  plunged  him  into  lawyer  and  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  and 
bankruptcy,  and  he  then  devoted  himself  se-  law  in  the  university  of  Edinbuigh.  He  wrote 
rlously  to  literary  composition,  with  which  he  2  pamphlets  against  David  Hume's  deistical 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  amuse  his  leisure,  writings,  which  procured  him  Hume's  esteem. 
He  published  in  1819  his  first  npvel,  entitled  He  died  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  92. 
^Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer.''  The  BALFOUR,  Walteb,  first  a  minister  in  the 
same  year  he  edited  the  works  of  his  friend,  church  of  Scotland,  afterward  a  preacher  in 
Richard  GaU,  and  began  to  contribute  poems  the  Universalist  denomination  in  the  United 
and  tales  concerning  Scottish  manner^i  to  the  States.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nin- 
*' Edinburgh  Review."  In  1820  he  published  a  ians,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  about  1776,  died 
volume  of  poems,  and  in  1828  his  second  long  Jan.  8,  1852,  in  Gharlestown,  Mass.  He  was 
noyd  appeared,  entitled  the  "Foundling  of  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Glenthom,  or  the  Smuggler's  Gave."  He  held  Scotland  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  who,  from  a 
a  position  as  clerk  in  a  publishing  house  of  benevolent  desire  to  spread  the  reformed  gospel 
Edinburgh,  and,  in  1827,  received  from  the  na-  in  Scotland,  devoted  a  part  of  his  large  fortune 
tional  treasury,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  to  the  education  of  25  young  men  for  the  minis- 
Canning,  a  donation  of  £100.  His  last  work  was  try.  After  preaching  a  few  years  in  his  native 
anovelentitled^HigUand  Mary,"  and  an  edition  country,  Balfour  emigrated  to  America.  He 
of  his  select  works  was  published  after  his  death,  was  still  in  the  faith  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  but 
under  the  title  of  '^  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers."  at  the  age  of  80  became  a  Baptist.  A  few  years 

BALFOUR,  Andrew,  a  Scotch  naturalist  of  later  some  circumstances,  among  which  he  al- 

the  17th  century.    He  had  great  wealth,  and  ways  reckoned  the  letters  of  Prof.  Stuart  of 

spent  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  founding  a  Andover  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Channing,  written  in 

botanical  garden  and  museum  at  Edinburgh.  1819,  led  him  to  think  of  the  doctrines  of  Uni- 

His  name  has  been  given  to  the  &{^rM^  a  tribe  versaUsm,  and  finally  to  embrace  them.    In 

of  plants  native  in  Australia.  1828,  he  avowed  his  opinions,  and  was  from 

BALFOUR.  Sir  James,  a  conspicuous  actor  that  time  a  laborious  writer  and  preacher  in 
in  the  Scottisn  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  support  of  the  doctrines  he  then  espoused, 
dethronement  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  died  in  BALFROOSH,  an  important  commercial 
1688.  Originally  brought  up  in  the  Roman  town  of  Persia,  in  tibe  province  of  Mazanderan, 
Catholic  church,  he  had  espoused  the  Protestant  situated  on  the  river  Bahbool,  about  12  miles 
cause,  and  in  1547  was  with  other  reformers  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea; 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  France.  On  Knox's  lat.  86^  87'  K,  long.  62°  42'  £.  The  country 
liberation  and  return  to  Scotland,  the  cause  of  around  is  low  and  marshy,  though  fertile ;  but, 
Protestantism  was  apparently  declining,  and  notwithstanding  its  position,  apparently  so  un* 
fbr  this  reason  Balfour  abjured  its  heresies,  favorable  to  maintaining  a  large  inland  trade^ 
and  was  again  gathered  into  the  true  fold,  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,  mechanics, 
His  abilities  and  tact  were  useful,  and  he  and  their  dependents,  and  no  town  of  Persia, 
was  speedily  appointed  to  some  important  unless  perhaps  Ispahan,  makes  a  finer  display 
places.  As  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  of  merchandise.  The  city  is  built  in  a  forest 
government,  he  was  high  in  office  on  the  ar-  of  lofty  trees,  by  which  the  houses  are  so  corn- 
rival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  and  was  with  the  pletely  hidden,  that,  except  in  the  bazaars,  it 
queen  at  Holyrood  on  the  night  of  Rizzio's  as-  has  no  appearance  of  beinff  a  large  town.  Its 
sassination.  Popular  rumor  assigned  to  Balfour  streets  are  wide,  and  though  unpaved,  are  kept 
a  prominent  share  in  the  murder  of  Lord  Dam-  clean ;  the  houses  substantially  built,  and  roofed 
ley,  Mary's  husband,  but  he  contrived  to  out-  with  tiles.  The  bazaars  constitute  the  only 
live  all  suspicion.  In  1567  he  was  appointed  objects  of  interest;  thej  consist  of  ranges  of 
captain  of  Edinburgh  .castle.  A  change  in  Bal-  well-built  shops  extending  upward  of  a  mile, 
four's  convictions  was  forced  upon  him,  for  he  and  filled  with  wares  of  all  descriptions.  There 
saw  that  a  powerful  party  had  been  formed  are  10  principal  caravanseries,  several  of  which 
against  Mary ;  and  the  policy  of  an  alliance  are  let  as  warehouses ;  the  place  also  has  up- 
with  them  overcame  all  scruples.  He  held  the  ward  of  80  colleges,  being  as  much  addicted  to 
castle  of  Edinburgh  against  the  queen,  and  was  learning  as  to  commerce.  There  is  an  excellent 
the  means  of  delivering  up  Mary's  letters  into  road  leading  to  Me^edi-Ser,  the  port  of  Bal- 
the  hands  of  her  enemies.  He  afterward  sur-  froosh  on  the  Caspian.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
rendered  the  castle  for  various  considerations,  a  bridge  of  9  arches.  In  1822,  when  Eraser 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civU  war,  Balfour  visited  the  city,  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
sided  with  the  regent  Murray,  but  after  Mary's  200,000  inhabitants.  It  has  since  been  ravaged 
imprisonment  in  England,  he  took  part  in  con-  by  the  plague  and  cholera,  and  probably  does 
spiracles  for  her  restoration,  although  at  the  not  contain  one-fourth  that  number.  It  is  a 
time  professing  adherence  to  the  regents  Mor-  very  unhe«lthy  place,  even  now. 
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BALGUT,  JoHV,  an  English  divine,  born  at  ernplian  took  place  Nov.  22, 1815,  7  montlis 

ShefSeid,  in  Yorkshire,  Aug.  12, 1686,  died  at  after  the  great  eruption  of  Timboro,  in  the 

Harrowgate,  Sept  21, 1748.    He  was  edvcated  neighboring  island  of  Sumbawa,  the  most  terrific 

at  St  John^s  college,  Oambridge,  received  his  known  in  the  annals  of  the  world.    Bj  the 

bachelor's  degree  in  1706,  and,  after  leaving  the  emption  of  Bator  a  great  number  of  the  inhab- 

nniversity,  devoted  himself  to  teaching.    He  itants  of  Bali  perished;  and  the  ashes  from 

took  orders  in  1710,  and  was  presented  to  the  Timboro,  though  distant  170  mUes,  whidi  cov- 

donativeof  LameslyandTanfieid.    Here  he  was  ered  this  island  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  caused 

both  diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  the  death  of  many  more.    But  these  destructive 

duties  and  an  active  writer  in  the  theological  elevations  are  also  the  chief  sources  of  the 

discussions  of  the  time.   Hewrote  2  books  under  productiveness  and  prosperity  of  tiie  island, 

the  signature  of  ^^  Silvius,"  in  defence  of  Bishop  There  are  a  number  of  remarkable  fresh  water 

Hoadley,  in  what  was  termed  the  Bangorian  lakes  in  the  mountains,  from  S  to  12  miles  in 

controversy.     He   next  wrote  in  answer  to  circumference,  and  some  60,  and  oUiers  even  200 

deistical  works,  and  attacked   the  principles  and  800  fathoms  in  depth.    They  are  remark* 

of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  a  ^^  Letter  to  a  Deist  able  in  being  subject  to  a  tidal  influence.     The 

Oonoeming  the  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  Moral  natives  readily  obtain  from  them  an  abundant 

Virtue,  and  the  Support  which  it  receives  fh>m  irrigation,  the  main  cause  of  the  great  product- 

the  Obristian  Revelatton."    In  1720,  he  became  iveness  of  the  island,  which  exports  subnstence 

vicar  of  North  Allerton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  for  250,000  people,  beside  feeding  its  own  dense 

preferment  he  remained  till  his  death.    HIb  population.    M.  Van  den  Broek,  a  Dutch  com* 

next  important  publication  was  entitled  ^*  Divine  missioner,  estimated  the  number  of  inhabitantB 

Rectitude ;  or,  a  Brief  Inquiry  Concerning  the  in  1818  to  be  087,500.    The  Balinese  princes 

Moral  Perfections  of  the  Deity,  Particularly  in  daim  to  have  241,000  men  aUe  to  bear  arms, 

Bespect  to  Creation  and  Providence.^'     His  and  this,  allowing  them  to  be  one-fifth  of  the 

controversial  works,  which  are  numerous,  are  whole,  would  give  1,206,000  souls.    The  expcMt 

written  with  marked  courtesy.    He  committed  of  rice  in  1845  was  880,000  piculs,  or  21,000 

to  the  flames  a  large  number  of  his  sermons,  that  tons,  and  it  is  now  estimated  at  not  leas  tiian 

his  son,  who  sno^eded  him  in  the  ministry,  82,000  tons.    Large  quantities  of  bullocks  and 

might  be  obliged  to  exerdae  himself  in  compo-  dendeng^  or  jerked  meat,  are  also  exported;  the 

sition,  and  not  depend  upon  his  fiither's  labors,  rice,  chiefly  to  Singapore  and  China,  and  the 

BALGUY,  Thoicas,  son  of  the  preceding,  bullocks  to  Java  and  Mauritius.    Other  exports 

an  English  divine,  bom  at  Lamesly,  Sept.  27,  are  hides,  cotton  of  a  fine  staple,  tallow,  bufblo- 

1716,  died  at  Winchester,  Jan.  19,  1795.    He  horns,  tobacco,  cocoannt-oil,  sapan  wood,  and 

obtained  the  living  of  North  Stoke,  in  Lincoln-  safflower.    The  chief  imports  are  Englidi  prints, 

ahlre,  and  was  subsequently  made  archdeacon  colored  listing  cloths,  Turkey-red  chintzes,  opi- 

of  Salisbury  and  Winchester.    In  1781,  he  was  nm,  gold  thi«ad,  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  predous 

offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  but  dedined  stones,  arrack,  raw  silk,  tine  crockery-ware^ 

it  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  mirrors,  and  trinkets.    The  imposts  on  trade. 

He  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  till  though  differing  in  the  several  principalities  of 

his  death.    He  was  the  anthor  of  various  books,  the  island,  will  average  about  4  per  ct  on  aD 

among  them  a  very  able  treatise  entitled  ^^Di-  purchases,  to  be  paid  to  the  prince,  which  in- 

vine  Benevolence  asserted  and  vindicated  from  dudes  all  charges.    The  only  currency  is  Span- 

the  Reflections  of  Andent  and  Modern  Skep-  ish  dollars  and  fetis  or  pichis^  a  small  brass 

tics"  (London,  1782).  coin  with  a  hole  m  the  centre  for  the  purpose 

BALHABRY,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin-  ofstringing  together,  worth  about  600  to  the  dol- 

dostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  187  miles  lar.    Chinese  cash  are  also  current    Bali  has 

from  Seringapatam ;  pop.  about  80,000.    The  no  good  harbors,  but  during  the  S.  £.  mon- 

district  of  Balharry  has  an  area  of  18,056  sq.  soon  the  roadsteads  of  Balilinff,  Tebonkos,  and 

m.,  pop.  1,229,599.    It  has  been  held  by  the  Sangsit,  on  the  N.  coast,  and  during  the  K.  W. 

British  since  1800.  monsOon,  Hjong,  Kasnmba,  and  Panti  Barat, 

BALI,  a  remarkable  island  of  the  Malay  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  offer  good 

archipelago,  although  only  of  the  4th  magnitude  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.    The 

in  extent    Van  Carnb^e,  the  accurate  hydro-  £fiuna  consists   chiefly  of  wild   hoga,  whidi 

grapher  of  Netherlands  India,  estimates  its  su-  are  very  numerous,  and  a  small  mountain  deer, 

perflces  57.8  myriametres  square,  or  1,685  geo*  A  few  tigers   have    been   met  wiUi  in  the 

graphical  sq.  miles ;  length,  74,  and  greatest  thinly  peopled  western  peninsula,  only  1\  mile 

breadth,  50  geographical  miles.    It  is  generally  distant  from  Java ;  ana  they  evidently  come 

volcanic,  except  the  southern  peninsula,  com-  from  this  island.    Surprising  quantities  of  birds 

prising  Badong,  which  is  of  calcareous  formsr  and  of  domestic  fowls  abound.    Salted  ducks^ 

tion.    A  mountain  backbone,  a  continuation  of  eggs,  an  item  of  export,  sell  for  1  piti  each,  or 

the  Cordillera  of  Java,  extends  across  the  island  $1  60  per  1,000. — ^The  Balinese— and  they  are 

from  west  to  east,  and  several  peaks  attain  great  Uie  only  people  in  the  archipelago  that  do  so— 

elevation — Gunung  Agung,  known  to  mariners  observe  Hindoo  rites,  and  are  divided  into  4 

asthepeakofBali,  11,826 feethigh;  GunungBa-  castes,  the    Bramana,    Satri^a,  Waisya,    and 

tur,  an  active  volcano,  7,000  feet  A  destmotive  Sndra ;  and  hence  a  direct  origin  from  Hindoe- 
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tanisdaimedforthem;  bat  there  is  no  hUtor-  eeasftil,  and  induced  the  Balinese  princes  to 

ical  evidenoe  to  substantiate  this.    Langnage,  make  many  concessions  to  the  Netherlands  goT- 

featnres,  and  customs,  very  clearly  indicate  that  emment,  but  not,  however,  allowing  any  dueot 

the  Balinese  are  descended  from  colonists  from  political  control  over  the  island. 

Java,  which  was  once  a  great  seat  of  the  Hindoo  BAUKESR,   or   Balu-kisbab,    or   Baux- 

fiuth.    The  Balinese  are,  however,  much  snpe-  Shehb,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  75  miles  S.  W.  from 

rior  to  their  progenitors — ^are  larger,  stronger,  Brusa.    It  is  built  of  unbumt  bricks.    It  has 

and  have  lighter  complexions.  The  countenance  tlie  tomb  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan  saint,  a 

of  the  men  shows  more  intelligence  and  resolu-  manufiictory  of  felt-cloth  for  military  dothing^ 

tion  tttsu  is  to  be  seen  among  any  other  people  and  trades  considerably  in  silk  fabrics, 

in  the  archipelago,  and  the  women  are  noted  for  BALILING,  a  principality  of  the  ishmd  of 

their  pleasant  looks  and  industrious,  amiable  Bali ;  pop.  180,000.    The  exports  are  rice  and 

character.    The  custom  of  the  latter  in  wearing  bullocks---ohief  trade  with  the  Bughis  of  Ge- 

the  dress  no  higher  than  the  armpits,  displays  lebes.    The  Dutch  were  signally  defeated  in  an 

some  very  fine  basts  to  the  admiration  of  the  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Qjaga  Eaga  in  this  prin- 

European  stranger.    The  terrible  superstition  of  cipality  m  1647. 

inoremation  is   practised,  but   only  partially  BALIOL,  or   Bixuol,   Edwabd,    son    of 

among  tlie  noble  classes,  and  without  the  chid  John  Baliol,  of  Scotland,  died  at  Doncaster  in 

horror  of  the  Hindoo  suttee — ^the  Balinese  wid-  1868.    He  shared  his  fkther's  captivity  in  the 

ow  is  invariably  poniarded  by  her  nearest  rel-  tower,  and  accompanied  him  to  Normandy, 

ative  before  her  bod^  is  burned. — The  Balinese  From  Normandy  he  was  invited  over  by  the 

are  skilful  artificers  m  iron  and  gold,  and  man-  EngUsh  king  on  two  occaaons  ia  1824  and 

nfacture  some  fire-arms.     Their  nobks  have  1827,  merely  to  threaten  Robert  Bruce,  but  in 

literary  tastes,  and  many  have  large  libraries  of  1882  he  was  called  over  by  the  dispossessed 

MSS.,  mostly  transUtiona  from  Javanese  and  Anglo-Norman  barons  to  head  them  in  a  diur- 

Malay  literature.    They  write  with  a  steel  point  ing  incursion  into  Scotland  to  recover  their 

on  the  lontar  leaf  (harasms  JtabeUi/ormis).'^  Scottish  estates.     Edward'  Bidiol  heartily  fell 

Though  it  is  Justly  said  that  a  lar^r  degree  of  in  with  the  propoeaL     Tet  the  force  of  &i]io], 

aecnrity  than  is  usually  to  be  tound  among  Lords  Percy,  Wake,  and  Beaumont,  only  coU'* 

Afliaties  must  eidst  among  the  middle  and  lower  sisted  of  800  horse  and'  a  few  footmen.    Thia 

classes  to  have  promoted  the  present  industry  small  force  set  sail  from  Bavenspur,  on  the  Hum- 

and^  remarkable  productiveness  of  the  island,  ber,  as  Edward  HI.  had  prohibited  them  from 

yetitsmany  petty  political  subdivisions  are  evi-  marching  through  the  northern  counties  and 

dances  of  a  rude  and  serai-barbarous  condition,  violating  the  neutrality  laws.    Baliol  entered 

There  are  7  principalities  or  r^ahates :  £arang  the  Frith  of  Forth,  landed  at  Einffhom,  in 

Assam,  pop.  150,000;  Baliling,  180,000;  Badong,  Fifeshire,  and  defeated  the  earl  of  Fife.    With 

130,000;  Elonkong,  97,600;  Tabanan,  160,-  an  army  increased  by  this  success  to  8,000  men, 

000 ;  Mengooi,    160,000 ;   Gianjeer,   160,000.  he  marched  across  the  country  to  meet  the 

The  prince  of  Elonkong,  though  having  the  earl  of  Mar  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of 

smallest  territorv,  is  regu^ed  with  eq)ecial  rev-  the  river  Earn,  with  a  force  of  80,000  men.    A 

erenoe,  and  wields  a  religious  suzerainty  over  second  Scottish  army  lay  within  a  few  miles 

the  island  in  consequence  of  his  alleged  descent  of  Baliol's  flank.    In  dead  of  night  the  invadiqg 

from  Dewa  Agung,  the  deified  progenitor  of  the  force,  reduced  to  desperation,  crossed  the  Earn 

Balinese.    The  prince  of  Earang  Assam  is  the  where  it  is  fordable,  and  attacked  the  surprised 

most  powerful,  has  reduced  the  neighboring  Scots,  who  regarded  the  litde  force  in  their 

island  of  Lombok  under  his  sway,  and  styles  front  as  a  certain  prey.    Baliol's  foolhardy 

himself  king  of  Salemparan.    The  independence  forces   achieved   an   astonishing   triumph  at 

of  Bali  was  never  disturbed  by  Europeans  till  this  danghter  of  Du£9in  Moor;  18,000  Scots, 

1846,  when,  owing  to  some  alleged  insult  to  an  including  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  hun- 

envoy,  the  Dutch  attacked  the  chief  fortress  of  dreds  of  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead  on  the 

Baliling,  captured  it,  and  induced  all  the  Bali-  field.    The  loss  of  Baliol's  Anglo-Scots  did  not 

nese  princes  to  accede  to  a  humiliating  treaty,  exceed  a  few  gentiemen  and  soldiers.    From 

In  1847  they  refused  to  carry  out  its  stipula-  Dufflin  Moor  he  marched  to  Perth,  where  he 

tiona,  the  Dutch  sent  another  expedition,  a  fleet  defeated  the  commander  of  the  second  army, 

of  18  large  war  vessels  and  12  gun-boats,  car-  the  earl  of  March.    Kow  all  those  disaflEbcted 

lying  70  guns  and  2,845  troops,  which,  after  an  with  the  rule  of  Bruce  came  flocking  to  his 

attack  upon  Djasa  Raga,  in  Baliling,  were  blood-  standard ;  and  he  was  crowned  king  it  Soot- 

ily  repulsed,  and  compdled  to  retreat  precipi-  land  at  Scone,  on  Sept  24,  only  7  weeks  after 

tately  to  their  ships,  leaving  behind  them  14  offi-  landing  at  Einffhom.    Baliol  having  privately 

cers  and  one-third  of  the  rank  and  file  dead  and  rendered  toEoward  IH.  of  England  homage 

wounded.    This  defeat,  owing,  as  Van  Gamble  and  allegiance,  lay  careless  at  Aiman,  where  he 

says,  not  so  much  to  the  strength  of  the  ^ace  was  surprised  in  his  turn  by  the  new  earl  of 

assaulted  as  the  "frenzied  valor"  of  the  Bali-  Moray,  brother  of  him  slain  at  Dufflin,  and 

nese,  is  probably  one  of  the  severest  checks  a  barely  escaped  a  naked  fugitive  to  En«aan^ 

European  force  ever  experienced  in  the  eastern  Dec.  16,  imer  a  reign  of  8  months.    Edward 

seas.    A  subsequent  expedition  was  more  suo-  III.  now  took  up  the  canse  of  his  vassal,  and 
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the  battle  of  Halidon  ffill,  July  10, 1883,  again  Hastings,  the  rival  to  the  noblemen  9ibcfv 

placed  him  on  the  Scottish  throne.    The  Scots  named.    The  ground  of  his  pretensions  are  not 

were  so  weakened  by  this  defeat  that  Baliol  known.    Those  of  Brooe  were  founded  on  the 

might  have  kept  his  seat  had  he  not  been  im-  fiact,  that,  although  his  grandmother  was  the 

prudently  unpatriotic  and  obsequious  to  the  seoond-bom  of  the  earl  Huntingdon,  her  sod 

English  monarch.    By  a  treaty  he  gave  np  and  his  father  was  older,  in  point  of  time,  than 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,   and   surrendered    Ber-  the  teither  of  John  Baliol,  and,  therefore,  heir- 

wickshire,  Roxburghdiire,  Selkirkshire,  Feeble-  male  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon.    This  claim 

shire,  and   Dumfiieshire,  together  with   the  is,  of  course,  preposterous,  aooording  to  the  true 

Lothians.    The  Scottish   nation   now  turned  principleB  of  nereditary  descent;  yet  it  failed 

with  disgust  from   him  as  from  an  English  not  of  its  assertors,  and  the  barons  of  the  realm, 

traitor,  and  looked  to  David,  the  infant  son  of  with  whom  the  decision  rested,  were  so  widely 

Robert  Bruce,  to  restore  their  mutilated  nation-  divided,  that  no  decision  could  be  had ;  where- 

allty.    While  Edward  Plantagenet  was  engaged  fore  they  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  arbitrament 

in  his  French  wars,  the  young  king  David,  of  Edward  of  England,  all  parties,  induding 

since  1341,  kept  winning  fortress  by  fortress  the  rival  claimants,  swearing  to  abide  peaceably 

from  Edward  BalioPs  hands.    In  1850,  Edward  by  his  decree.    He  decreed  it  to  Baliol,  right- 

in.,  returned  from  his  French  wars,  desired  to  put  iUly,  in  point  of  law ;  but  wrongfully — ^if  it  be 

an  end  to  the  perpetually  troublesome  Scottish  true,  as  the  Scottish  writers  assert  that  he  did 

question,  by  annexing  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  so— in  making  it  a  condition,  with  Baliol,  before 

English  crown,  as  his  grandfiEither  had  annexed  giving  his  voice  in  his  favor,  that  he  should  do 

Wiues.   He  offered  to  purchase  Bailors  rights  to  homage  to  the  king  of  England,  for  the  crown 

the  Scottish  throne  in  consideration  of  a  present  of  Scotland,  thereby  owning  the  latter  to  be  a 

of  5,000  marks  and  a  yearly  annuitv  of  £2,000  dependency  of  the  former.    John  Baliol  was 

sterling.    Edward  Baliol,  advanced  in  years,  accordingly  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Soons, 

and  without  children  or  near  of  kin,  gladly  as-  in  1292 ;  and,  in  the  next  year,  with  all  the 

sented  to  these  terms.    He  cmpeared  before  principal  nobles  of  his  party,  swore  allegiance 

Edward  attired  with  all  the  symbols  of  nu^esty,  to  Edward  at  Newcastie-4ipon-Tyne,  whither 

formally  divested  himself  of  them,  and  laid  his  he  went  on  summons,  leaving  his  own  kingdom 

§»lden  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  English  Idng.  as  an  inferior  at  the  order  of  his  superior, 
e  retired  with  his  wealtii  into  private  life,  and  Shortly  afterward,  being  cited  as  a  vassal  to 
died  childless  as  a  Yorkshire  landowner,  and  appear  at  London,  at  the  head  of  his  power,  to 
with  him  ends  the  line  of  Baliol.  aid  his  superior,  toward,  in  the  war  which  he 
BALIOL,  John,  a  Scottish  knight  and  noble-  had  Just  undertaken  against  France,  perceiving 
man  of  the  blood-royal,  bom  about  1259,  died  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  oath,  he  re- 
in 1814,  famous,  or  infiimous,  for  his  rivalry  of  nonnoed  his  all^iance,  renewed  his  alliances 
Robert  Bruce,  and  his  intrigues  with  Edward  I.  with  France,  and  prepared  fbr  war.  In  this 
of  England,  which  were  the  source  of  so  much  war,  eminently  iust  as  it  was,  Scotiand  was 
evil  to  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  defeated  and  subjugated  in  an  incredibly  short 
in.  of  Scotland,  contemporary  of  Edward  I.,  time ;  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed  being  U^en  by 
son  of  Alexander  H.,  and  grandson  of  WUliam  stratagem,  and  Dunbar  by  the  treacheroua 
the  Lion,  the  inheritance  of  the  Scottish  crown  defection  of  Robert  Bruce,  Edinbmrgfa  and 
remained  in  Margaret,  princess  of  Norway,  Stirling  casties  were  soon  surrendered;  whoi 
daughter  of  Margaret,  the  deceased  sbter  of  the  Baliol,  being  driven  into  the  castie  of  Forfar, 
late  king.  She  dying,  shortly  after  her  father^s  and  there  ^osely  besieged,  resigned  to  King 
death,  pending  negotiations  of  marriage  "Sq-  Edward  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of 
tween  herself  and  Edward  I.,  the  throne  of  Scotland,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  forever,  bv 
Scotiand  became  vacant,  with  no  direct  heur,  a  regular  charter  duly  made '  and  sealed,  with 
and  a  disputed  succession.  The  principal  claim-  tiie  band  and  seal  of  King  John,  in  the  fourth 
ants  were  John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  year  of  his  reign,  all  the  nobles  of  Sootiand, 
Hastings,  beside  others  of  inferior  note.  These  including  the  heirs  of  the  blood-royal,  confiiming 
8  were  descended  from  one  Uneagejiamely,  tiie  the  same.  After  this,  Edward  assembled  aU 
8  daughters  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  barons  and  nobles  of  Scotland  at  Berwick- 
brother  of  King  William  the  lion,  neitiier  npon-Tweed,  wh^re  they  swore  themselves  his 
Alexander  II.  nor  Alexander  HI.  having  any  liegemen ;  did  homage  to  him  as  their  severe^ 
surviving  issue,  or  nearer  collateral  relatives,  loitl  and  supreme  governor,  and  signed  an  in- 
The  eldest  of  these  princesses,  Margaret,  given  strument,  since  famous  as  the  ragman^s  roU,  to 
in  marriage  to  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  left  one  the  same  effect— one  nobleman  (oly,  the  famous 
daughter,  Dervogill,  or  Domagill,  who  was  mar-  Sur  William  Douglas,  refhsing  to  put  his  band 
ried  to  Sir  John  Baliol,  father  of  the  present  tp  so  base  a  document ;  for  which  crime  be 
daimant  The  second,  Isabella,  was  married  to  was  held  in  durance  until  he  died  in  prison  by 
Robert  Bruce,  and  bore  to  him  Robert  Bruce,  the  cruel  conqueror.  John  Baliol,  with  hia 
the  second,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Oarrick,  son  Edward,  was  detained  for  some  years  in 
and  had,  by  her,  Robert  Bruce,  the  pretender  ward  in  London;  until  Edward,  satisfied  that 
to  the  crown.  The  youngest  daughter  was  he  had  nothing  to  i^prehend  at  his  hands,  re- 
married to  Henry  Hastings,  the  &ther  of  John  leased  hki,  detaining  his  son  Edward  as  his 
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hostage,  and  suffered  him  to  retom  to  Scotland,  the  ooast^  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  250 
There,  however,  he  found  himself  held  in  such  English,  and  completely  defeated.  The  logwood 
hatred  and  contempt,  that  he  crossed  back,  of  cutters  were  not  again  disturbed  for  a  number 
his  own  accord,  to  England,  renouncing  Bcot-  of  years ;  and  their  position  had  become  so 
land  forever,  and  not  long  afterward  retired  well  established,  tbat  in  the  treaty  between 
into  Normandy,  where  he  had  estates,  and  England  and  Spain  of  1768,  the  former  power, 
where  djiua  in  his  castle  of  GaiUiard,  he  be-  while  W'eeing  to  demoli^  ^  all  fortifications 
qneathed  all  his  lands,  on  that  side  the  sea,  to  which  English  subjects  had  erected  in  the  bay 
his  son  Edward,  who  had  been  released  from  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory 
his  captivity,  and  aUowed  to  join  his  father  in  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,''  nevertheless 
France.  John  Baliol  appears  to  have  been  a  insisted  upon  a  clause  in  &vor  of  the  cutters  of 
weak  and  nearly  imbecile  man;  but  he  hardly  logwood,  in  the  following  terms:  "And  his 
deserves  the  load  of  obloquy  which  has  been  Catholic  majesty  shall  not  permit  his  Britannic 
heaped  on  his  memory  by  the  writers  of  Scot-  majesty's  subjects  or  their  workmen  to  be  dis- 
lana ;  who  should  remember  that,  with  a  few  turbed  or  molested,  under  any  pretext  what- 
Bj^ended  exceptions — such  as  Sir  William  Doug-  ever,  in  their  said  places  of  cutting  and  loading 
las  and  Sir  William  Wallace — ^all  the  nobility  logwood ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  build 
of  Scotland,  and  especiaJly  his  rival  Robert  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  inter- 
Bruce,  were  guilty  of  the  same  treason  with  rnption,  the  houses  aud  magarines  necessary 
himself ;  and  further,  that  there  was  never  a  for  their  families  and  effects ;  and  his  0.  M. 
period,  from  this  time  until  the  extinction  of  assures  to  them  the  full  eujoyment  of  these  ad- 
the  Scottish  independence,  when  a  large  mi-  vantages  and  powers  in  the  Spanish  coasts  and 
nority,  if  not  an  actual  migority,  of  the  Scot-  territories,  as  above  stipulated,  immediately 
tish  nobles  were  not  traitors  to  their  king  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty."  To 
coimtry,  and  either  open  adherents  or  secret  insure  the  observance  of  this  treaty,  the  British 
service  men  of  the  English  crown.  government  sent  out  Sir  William  Bumaby,  who 
BALIZE,  or  Bbuzb,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  not  only  settled  the  limits  within  which  the 
called,  British  Honduras,  is  an  anomalous  British  English  were  to  confine  their  wood-cutting 
settlement  or  establishment^  situated  on  the  operations,  but  also  drew  up  for  their  govern* 
eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  ment  a  code  of  regulations  or  laws,  which, 
fronting  on  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Its  name  is  under  the  title  of  the  "  Bumaby  code,"  con- 
varioudy  derived  from  a  flamous  Scotch  free-  tinned  to  exist  until  within  a  few  years.  Suo- 
booter  who  resorted  here,  named  Wallace  cessful  in  all  their  contests  with  the  Spaniards, 
(pronounced  by  the  Spaniards  W^ce  or  Ba-  and  now  strengthened  by  the  recognition  of  the 
lice),  and  from  the  French  halise^  a  beacon.  crown,the  British  settlers  did  not  fail  to  assume 
The  last  derivation  is  probably  most  correct,  a  corresponding  high  tone,  and  to  make  fresh 
since  no  doubt  some  signal  or  beacon  was  encroachments  on  the  Spanish  territory.  The 
raised  here,  to  guide  the  freebooters  to  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  and  indignant,  and  alleging 
common  rendezvous,  after  they  had  eluded  that  the  settlers  not  only  abused  the  privileges 
pursuit  behind  the  dangerous  reef^  dotted  with  conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty,  but  were 
cays,  which  protects  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  deeply  engaged  in  smuggling  and  other  illicit 
through  which  large  ships  find  it  difficidt  to  practices,  organized  a  large  force,  and  on  SepL 
penetrate.  Balize,  or  as  it  is  stiU  styled  in  15, 1779,  suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed  tne 
official  documents,  "  Her  Mfyesty's  Settlement  establishment,  taking  the  inhabitants  prisoners 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,"  owes  its  origin  to  the  to  Merida,  and  afterward  to  Havana,  where 
logwood  cutters,  who  frequented  the  coasts  of  many  of  them  died.  Those  who  survived  in 
Yucatan,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  after  the  1782  were  liberated,  and  allowed  to  go  to 
decline  of  piracy  in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles.  Jamaica.  Strong  representations  were  made  to 
Most  of  them  had  been  free  companions,  and  the  British  government  for  redress,  but  the 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  and  its  allegations  of  the  Spaniards  were  found  to  be 
resources.  The  district  now  called  Balize  was  so  well  supported,  that  they  were  dismissed, 
rich  in  dye-woods,  and  at  once  became  a  prin-  For  2  or  8  years  the  establishment  seems  to 
dpal  pUice  of  resort  with  the  English  cutters,  have  been  abandoned ;  but  in  1783,  a  part  of 
Although  thus  industriously  occupied,  they  so  the  original  settlers^  with  a  considerable  body 
far  retained  their  old  habits  as  to  urnke  fr^uent  of  new  adventurers,  had  revived  the  place,  and 
descents  on  the  logwood  establishments  of  the  were  actively  occupied  in  cutting  woods.  On 
Spaniards,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  their  Sept  8  of  this  year,  a  new  treaty  was  signed 
labors.  The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  ex-  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  set 
pel  them  were  generally  succeodfully  resisted,  forth  that  in  order  '*to  prevent  as  much  as 
The  most  formidable  of  these  was  made  in  possible  all  causes  of  complaint  and  misunder- 
April,  1754,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi*  standing  heretofore  occasioned  by  cutting  of 
CQlty  of  approaching  the  position  from  the  sea,  wood  for  dyeing  or  logwood;  and  several  Eng- 
owing  to  the  numerous  reefs  and  shoate,  an  lish  settlements  having  heea  formed  and  ex- 
ezpecQtion  was  organized  inland,  at  the  town  tended  under  this  pretence  unon  the  Spanish 
of  Peten,  in  Guatemala,  consisting  of  1,500  men.  continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  his  Britan- 
After  a  long  and  weary  march,  on  approaching  nio  mf^Jesty's  subjects  shall  have  the  right  of 
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mittiDg,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  plete  annihilation  of  the  establtshment.    They 
the  district  lying  between  the  river  Wallisor  concentrated  afbroeof3,000  men  at  Campeacbj, 
Balize  and  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  conrae  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  O'Keill, 
those  two  rivers  for  unalterable  bunndaries,  to  aet  sail  in  13  vessels  for  Balize,  and  arrived 
wit,  ^.,  dcc^  to  the  end  that  a  good  correspond-  off  the   place   July    10,   1798.    The  settlers, 
enoe  may  reign  between  the  2  nations,  and  in  anticipation  of  their  approach,  and  effee- 
that  the  English  workmen,  cntters,  and  laborers  tnally  aided   by  the   English   doop   of  war 
may  not  trespass  from  an  uncertainty  of  boun-  Merlin^  had  strongly  fortified  a  small  island  off 
daries/'    The  article  further  provided  that  the  the  harbor,  called  8t.  George^s  Gay.    From  this 
concessions  therein  contained  ^^  should  not  be  con-  position  they  maintained  a  determined  and  sue- 
sidered  as  derogating  from  the  rights  of  sover-  oessful  resistance  against  the  Spanish  force, 
eignty  of  the  king  of  Spain"  over  the  district  which,  after  a  contest  of  two  days'  daration, 
in  question,  and  that  all  the  English,  wherever  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  object,  and  retire  to 
di^rsed  on  the  Spanish  territories,  should  con-  Oampeachy.    This  was  the  but  attempt  to  dis- 
centrate  themselves  in  the  district  thus  defined  lodge  the  English,  who  took  new  courage  from 
within  18  months.     Afiairs,  notwithstanding  their  success,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  did  not 
the  explicit  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  do  not  thereafter  pay  much  regard  to  the  stipulations 
appear  to  have  proceeded  favorably,  for,  8  years  of  previous  treaties.     It  is  proper  to  remark 
^^r,  in  1786,  a  new  treaty  was  made  between  that  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  attack  of  1798 
GreaSb  Britain  and  Spain,  in  which  the  king  of  has  been  adduced  as  an  act  of  conquest,  thereby 
Spain,  '^  from  sentiments  of  friendship  toward  permanently  establishing   British    sovereignty 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  British  nation,"  over  the  territory.    But  the  partisan  writers, 
grants  an  extent  of  territory  additional  to  that  who  take  this  view,  entirely  forget  or  wilfblly 
conceded  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  embracing  the  overlook  the  important  &ct,  that  in  1814,  Great 
territory  between  the  river  Siboonor  Jabonand  Britain,  by  a  new  treaty  with  Spain,  revived 
the  river  Balize,  so  that,  collectively,  the  grants  and  rednacted  all  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
embraced  the  entire  coast  between  the  river  of  1786.    They  forget,  also,  that  the  British 
Siboon,  in  lat.  17^  20'  on  the  south,  and  the  Rio  government,  until  possibly  within  a  few  yean, 
Hondo,  in  lat.  18^  80'  on  the  north,  a  coast  line  never  pretended  to  any  rights  acquired  in  virtae 
of  about  90  miles,  with  the  adjacent  islands  and  of  this  successful  defence ;  for  as  late  as  1817- 
bays.    But  these  extended  limits  were  coupled  '10,  the  acts  of  parliament,  relating  to  Balite, 
with  stiU  more  rigid  restrictions.    The  English  always  refer  to  it  as  *'  a  settlement  for  certain 
might  cut  and  export  wood,  or  any  "  other  fruits  purposes,  in  the  possession  ajid  under  the  pro- 
of the  earth  purely  natural  and  uncultivated,'*  tection  of  his  miyesty,  but  not  within  the  tern- 
but  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from  ever  tory  and  dominions  of  his  majesty,  dEC."   The 
using  this  permission  *^  for  establishing  any  plan^  *'  certain  purposes"  here  referred  to,  are  deariy 
tation  of  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,"  or  maniSactures  of  those  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  1786,  and  re* 
any  kind;  and  ^Hhe  lands  in  question  being  in-  vived  in  1814.    But  this  is  not  all;  after  the 
disputably  acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  pror- 
the  king  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that  kind,  inces,  Great  Britain,  not  knowing  within  which 
or  the  population  which  would  follow,  could  be  new  republic  the  territory  of  Balize  might  fell, 
allowed."    The  erection  of  all  fortifications  was  sought  to  secure  her  rights  there,  by  incorporat- 
expressly  forbidden,  as  was  also  "  the  formation  ing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  in  all 
of  any  system  of  government  either  civU  or  of  her  treaties  with  the  new  states.    It  was,  in 
military."    And  finally,  to  see  that  the  precise  fact,  incorporated  in  her  treaty  of  1826^  ^th 
and  stringent  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  Mexico;   was  included  in  the  "project"  of  a 
carried  out,  a  Spanish  officer  or  commissioner  treaty  which  she  submitted  to  Sefior  Zebadus, 
was  to  visit  the  establishments  twice  a  year,  the  representative  of  the  republic  of  ^"^ 
"  to  examme  into  the  real  situation  of  things.'*  America,    in   London,    in    1881,   but  which 
Language  is  incapable  of  expressing  more  pre-  failed,  fr^om  the  want  of  adequate  powera  to 
dsely  the  intention  of  Spain  to  retain  her  rights  negotiate  on  the  part  of  that  representative; 
of  sovereignty  over  the  district,  the  use  of  and  was  incorporated  also  in  the  P^^J^' 2 
which  waa  conceded  to  the  English  settlers  for  a  treaty  submitted  to  New  Granada  in  1826, 
the  sole  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and  ma-  from  which  it  was  omitted  by  New  Granada, 
bogany,  and  exporting  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as   rdating   to   territory   beyond,  and  never 
purely  natural.    It  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  within,  her  Jurisdiction.    Great  Britain,  tiiere- 
a  population  composed  of  so  wayward  and  law-  fore,  is  without  any  legitimate  rights  in  '^^ 
less  a  set  of  men,  at  a  distance  from  England,  beyond  those  conveyed  by  the  treaties  ^^^y^ 
was  remarkably  exact  in  its  observance  of  either  quoted,  which  define,  with  the  great^t  ?J^ 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1786.    They  sion,  the  area  within  which  these  qualified  ngnw 
seem  to  have  given  great  Imnoyanoe  to  their  may  be  exercised.    But  it  appears  from  a 
Spanish  neighbors,  who  eagerly  availed  them-  q)atch  of  Sir  George  Gray,  <5<>^®°**^fff  fS 
selves  of  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  the  dated  in  1886,  that  pretensions  ^^/^-f^^ 
two  countries  in  1796,  and  the  consequent  sus-  set  up  to  an  additional  wide  extent  ^^^^  ^^ 
pension  of  treaty  obligations,  to  concert  a  for-  including  the  entire  coast  as  far  ^°   .^t^^  ^f 
midable  attack  on  Balize,  with  a  view  to  a  com-  river  SaretooD,  and  inland  to  the  mena 
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Garbutt^s  faUs,  on  the  river  Balize.  (See  letter  land,  covered  with  forests  of  red  pine,  call- 
of  Sir  George  Gray  to  Saml.  Ooxe,  Esq.,  Nov.  ed  ^'pine  ridges,"  the  favorite  abodes  of  the 
2S,  1836.)  No  pretext  has  yet  been  put  for-  cougar,  peccary,  and  other  wild  animals.  Still 
ward  to  justify  this  new  assumption,  whereby  former  inland,  ascending  the  rivers,  the  pine 
the  territory  of  Balize  was  more  than  doubled;  ridges  give  plaice  to  others  of  a  different  char* 
andit  stands  as  a  simple,  arbitrary  act  of  power  acter,  called  "cahoon  ridges."  These  have  a 
against  a  weak  and  unresisting  state.  Still  the  deep,  rich  boU,  and  are  covered  with  myriads 
British  crown  hesitates  to  constitute  Balize  as  of  palm  treefik  known  as  ^^cidioon  palms,"  of 
a  colony,  nor  will  it  guarantee  titles  to  lands  which  the  arching  branches  form  cool,  beauti- 
within  the  limits  so  positively  set  forth.  Po-  fol  vistas,  scarcely  penetrated  by  the  rays  of 
Utically,  Balize  is  still  a  settlement,  ^^for  cer-  the  sun.  Succeeding  these  are  broad  savannahs, 
tain  pui*poses,  under  the  protection,  but  not  studded  with  clumps  of  trees^  through  which 
within  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown."  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
It  is  called  *^  an  establishment,"  and  is  governed  wind  in  every  direction.  The  mountains  them- 
by  a  superintendent  and  local  assembly,  de-  selves  rise  in  a  succession  of  ridges,  parallel  to 
pendent  on  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  This  the  coast,  the  first  of  which,  called  the  Manati 
anomalous  state  of  things  has  no  doubt  seriously  hills,  are  from  800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
interfered  wi^  Uie  material  prosperity  of  Ba-  of  the  sea.  Beyond  these  are  the  Oockscomb 
lize ;  and  while  it  must  be  insisted  that  Great  mountains,  estimated  to  be  at  least  4,000  feet 
Britain  has  no  technical  rights  of  sovereignty  high.  From  these  mountains  descend  numer- 
over  the  territory,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  ihst  ous  streams,  through  wild,  picturesque  valleys, 
the  enterprise  of  her  subjects  has  rescued  a  forming  many  cataracts,  and  in  some  places 
desolate  coast  from  the  savage  dominion  of  na-  subterranean  passages  through  the  rocky  barriers 
ture,  and  carried  industry,  laws,  and  a  qualified  whidi  interpose  between  them  and  the  sea. 
civilization  where  none  existed  before,  and  where,  Not  less  than  16  of  these  streams,  sufficiently 
if  left  to  the  control  of  the  Spanish  race,  none  large  to  be  called  rivers,  enter  the  ocean,  be- 
would  have  existed  to  this  day.  In  the  interest  tween  the  Hondo  and  me  Sarstoon.  The  cli- 
of  civilization  and  humanity,  there  can  be  no  mate  of  Balize  is  hot  and  damp,  but  favorably 
doubt  the  occupation  of  B^Jize  by  the  English  influenced  by  the  fuU  exposure  of  the  country 
isafactnotto  be  regretted;  and  the  sooner  that  to  the  ventilation  of  the  trade  winds.  The 
occupation  takes  a  determinate  form,  the  better  average  mean  temperature  for  the  year  1848, 
for  the  establishment  and  the  world.  It  was  was  79^  F. ;  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell 
pro'bably  these  considerations  which  induced  during  the  same  period,  46|  inches.  Balize 
Mr.  Clayton,  American  secretary  of  state,  to  is  not  troubled  by  hurricanes,  nor  has  it  been 
consent  to  the  exclusion  of  Balize  from  the  ope-  seriously  affected  by  the  earthquakes  which 
ration  of  the  convention  of  1850,  between  the  have,  at  different  times,  caused  so  much  alarm 
United  Stat.es  and  Great  Britain,  whereby  both  in  the  neighboring  Oentral  American  states. .  It 
powers  bound  themselves  **  not  to  occupy,  for-  has  never  been  afflicted  by  epidemics,  ex- 
ti^,  or  colonize  any  part  of  Central  America."  ccpt  t^e  cholera.  Yellow  fever  frequently 
Tabang  the  limits  ^f  Balize,  as  laid  down  by  occurs,  but  sporadically,  and  never  in  an  en- 
Sir  George  Gray,  and  as  extending  from  the  demio  form.  Although  a  number  of  Euro- 
Bio  Hondo  on  the  north,  to  the  Rio  Sarstoon  peans  reside  in  Balize,  without  apparent  seri* 
on  the  south,  and  inland  to  the  meridian  of  ous  inconvenience,  yet  the  climate  is  not  re* 
Garbutt's  falls  on  the  river  Balize,  we  have  a  garded  as  favorable  to  the  white  race.  Ne- 
territory  about  160  miles  long,  by  not  far  from  groes  and  their  descendants,  however,  find  here 
60  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  equal  to  an  a  most  congenial  climate,  and  numbers  of  them 
area  of  9,600  square  miles.  The  approach  to  reach  an  age  of  more  ^n  100  years.  There 
coast  is  through  cays  and  coral  reels,  and  the  seem  to  be  no  aboriginal  tribes  within  the 
channels  for  &ips  are  intricate  and  dangerous,  limits  of  Balize  except  some  Caribs,  who  have 
For  nearly  60  miles  vessels  wind  among  innu-  fled  into  it  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  present 
merable  islets,  some  mere  walls  of  rock,  cov-  population  consists  princip^y  of  negroes,  orig- 
ered  with  sand,  and  others  loaded  with  verdure  to  mcdly  brought  into  tiie  country  as  slaves,  and 
the  water's  edge.  Between  these  and  the  main-  colored  persons  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of 
land  is  a  broad  belt  of  still  water,  deep,  but  Europeans  with  Africans  and  Indians.  They 
BO  dear  that  the  eye  can  nearly  everywhere  are  engaged  in  cutting  mahogany  and  dye- 
penetrate  to  the  bottom,  and  watch  the  various  woods,  and  in  fishing ;  a  few  of  them  cultivate 
forms  of  marine  life  which  flourish  there.  The  small  patches  of  ground.  The  scanty  white 
coast  itself  for  some  miles  inland  is  low  and  population  is  occupied  in  commerce.  The  num- 
swampy,  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  man-  ber  of  inhabitants  is  stated,  in  the  superintend* 
groves  and  tropical  jungle.    But  as  we  ascend  ent's  returns  for  1845,  to  be : 

the  river  the  land  rises  and  a^umes  an  entirely  ^^ ^^^ Wibmale. SMindL 

different  character,  and  spreading  out  m  what,  Colored «,7C6  **    8,666    **     9«4io    ** 

in  the  western  states,  are  called  **  bottoms,"  of        „  ^ ,    -—-- ;  „         ——7    «           Ti:^    « 
rich  aUuvial  earthTvarying  in  width  from  50        Totol....e.W5  "     2,814    -     9.8W 

yards  to  a  mile.    Beyond  these,  and  parallel  In  1828  the  population  numbered  5,179,  and 

to  the  rivers,  are  vast  tracts  of  sandy,  arid  consequently  haa  near^  doubled  itself  in  82 
voi*  n.— 34 
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years.  The  Indiana  are  prohMj  inehided  in  oaontohone  or  India  rabber,  8apodiQ%  and 
the  enameration  of  the  oolored  raoes.  The  innomerahle  othen.  The  most  oocnmon  fraita 
niunl>er  of  dares  manumitted  in  1684  was  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  mangoes^ 
1,901,  and  the  compensation  ^d  £101,898.  goaras,  cashoo  nuts,  tamarinds,  arocado  pears, 
In  1848  the  total  population  of  Belize  was  esti-  pomegranates,  wild  plnras,  and  grapea.  The 
mated  at  14,000;  bat  in  oonseqaence  of  the  agrieultaral  products  consist  of  Indian  com, 
civil  troubles  of  the  adjacent  states,  but  par-  rice,  yams,  and  plantaina.  Arrowroot  is  enlti- 
ticnlarly  of  Yucatan,  it  has  become  a  fayorite  vated  in  small  quantities.  The  soU  is  extreme- 
place  of  reftige  for  the  distracted  inhabitants,  ly  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  coffee,  ootton, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  inhabitantB  is  esti-  sugar,  and  indigo,  but  no  great  quantities  of 
mated  at  about  80,000. — ^The  town  of  Balize  these  have  hitherto  been  raised.  Cacao  grows 
itself  which  is  situated  in  a  swamp,  at  the  nwntaneously  and  in  ffreat  quantities  in  the 
mouth  of  tiie  rlTcr  BalizCL  contains,  ordinarily,  thickets.  Oochineal  is  brought  in  from  the  in- 
about  5,000  inhabitants ;  out  during  the  Christ-  terior  and  exported  to  a  considerable  amount, 
mas  festivities,  when  the  mahogany  cnttera  A  few  garden  yegetables  are  cultiyated. — ^The 
come  into  it,  this  number  is  fUly  doubled.  Pre-  mineral  productions  are  equally  yaluable.  Yeina 
Tious  to  a  destructiye  fire  which  occurred  in  of  fine  marble  and  mountains  of  alabaster  are 
1866,  tiie  town  had  not  fiir  from  1,600  honses,  known  to  exist  Valuable  crystals  hare  been 
stretching  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  shore,  found  in  the  interior,  and  fine  specimens  of  fdd- 
The  dwellings  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  are  spar  lie  along  the  banks  in  many  places^  and  are 
Ittrge  and  spacious,  and  have  a  thrifty  and  re-  often  used  in  ornamental  stucco  work.  Gold 
•pectable  ^pearance.  Beside  the  government  has  at  various  periods  been  found  in  the  Rosr^ 
honses,  the  court-house,  Jai^  barracks,  a  fine  ing  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Baliae,  but  it  ia  nn- 
inm  market,  and  other  public  buildings,  there  certain  finom  whence  it  has  iMen  derived, 
ia  the  brick  church  of  the  established  religion,  Quantities  of  lava  and  volcanic  substances  have 
Mid  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbytoian  been  found  in  different  ntuations.  Labmng 
ehapels.  Lately  some  large  and  costly  fire-  Creek,  about  100  miles  inland,  on  the  Balixe,  is 
proof  warehouses  have  been  built,  whieh  con-  remarkable  for  the  petrifying  properties  which 
tribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  ox  the  place,  it  possesses.  Its  waters  have  a  powerful  ca- 
Balize  derives  little  support  from  agriculture;  thartio  effect  on  strangers,  and  a  healing  prop- 
its  sunplies  of  catde,  fruit,  dec.,  being  chiefly  ob-  erty  when  applied  externally  to  ulcers. — ^The 
tainea  from  Bacalar  in  Yucatan^  and  Omoa  and  indigenous  animal  kingdom  comprises  many 
TruxiUo  in  Honduras.  It  obtams  its  principal  valuable  fbr-bearing  species,  as  ounces,  pan- 
importance  from  being  the  commercial  entrepot  thers,  tapirs,  deer,  antelopes,  peccaries,  and 
and  depot  for  the  neighboring  Spanish  states  warrees  Ouiimals  oi  the  hog  kind),  caviea,  agon- 
of  Yucatan,  Quatemala,  and  Honduras.  This  tis,  armadillos,  opossums,  and  raccoons.  Mon- 
aource  of  prosperity,  however,  is  fast  drying  keys  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
up,  from  the  aiversion  of  trade  on  the  Pacific  eaten.  Manatis  and  alligators  are  met  with  in 
to  Panama,  and  from  the  opening  of  direct  the  lagoons  along  the  coast.  Among  the  nn- 
commerce  between  several  of  the  states  and  merous  birds  are  turkeys,  spoon-bills,  toocans, 
the  United  States  and  England.  In  1848  the  Muscovy  ducks,  macaws^  and  many  kinds  of 
total  value  of  its  imports  was  $880,000,  of  parrots,  pelicans,  and  humming-birds.  Fishes 
which  $260,000  came  from  the  United  States,  are  plentiful  and  of  many  varieties,  some  of 
Its  exports,  for  the  same  year,  were  $1,766,000.  which  are  very  large,  and  turtles  furnish  a  very 
The  inward  tonnage  was  18,621  tons;  the  out-  common  and  nutritious  edible  to  all  olassea 
ward,  18,626  tons.  In  1866  the  imports  had  Lobsters  and  shell-fish  aie  abundant  and  exeel- 
conaderably  fiillen  ofl^  from  the  causes  already  lent.  Domestic  aninuJa,  as  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mentioned,  but  the  exports  had  increased  to  goats,  are  not  kept  in  sufficient  numbm  for 
$2,260,000.  The  inward  tonnage  for  that  year  consumption.  The  cattle  are  principally  used 
was  81^124  tons ;  the  outward,  2T,808  tons,  in  drawing  timber  and  logwood  from  the  for- 
The  pnndpal  product  of  Balize  is  mahogany,  ests.  But  few  horses  are  bred  in  the  settle- 
of  which  the  average  yearly  amount  exported,  ment. — ^Hixiduras  is  governed  by  a  superimtend- 
for  the  past  10  years,  has  been  8,000,000  feet,  or  ent  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  ^  to  watch 
80,000  tons,  equal,  for  the  whole  period,  to  over  the  interests  of  the  settlers,  to  seenretiiera 
200,000  tons,  requiring  160,000  tree&-»The  nat-  from  any  improper  intrusion  of  foreigners,  and 
vral  growths  of  the  country  are  as  various  as  to  regulate  all  affurs  which  more  ^rticulariy 
valuable.  In  the  forests  are  the  cabbage  tree,  affect  the  dignity  of  the  crown."  Tnere  is  idso 
cedars,  pines^  iron-wood,  silk  cotton  tr^  log-  a  mixed  legLalative  and  executive  power,  termed 
wood,  f^tic,  and  braziletto,  and,  the  most  im*  tiie  magistrates  of  Honduraa,  consisting  of  7 
portant  of  aU,  the  mahogany  tree.  Sarsaparilla  members,  elected  annually.  All  their  enact- 
b  cdlected  in  the  southern  districts.  The  mar  ments,  to  become  law,  must  first  recdve  the 
hogany  tree  and  logwood  are  the  great  staples  assent  of  the  chief  executive.  They  are  the 
of  Honduras.  There  are  also  several  other  coundllorsof  her  muesty's  superintendent,  the 
woods  of  great  value,  as  rosewood,  palmetto,  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  Judges  of  all  the 
'dark  and  beautifhlly  figured,  Santa  Maria,  which  lower  courts ;  they  form  the  court  of  ordinary ; 
jKMsesses  the  properties  of  the  Indian  teak,  they  are  the  guardians  of  orphans,  and  can  deh 
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egftte  their  power  in  the  management  ^  the  north  throned  BenrU  from  Monnt  Orbelns  and 

property  of  saoh  persons  to  another,  to.    They  tiie  moontain  district  of  Montenegro.    On  the 

settle  sJl  salvage  caoseS}  manage  the  finanoea,  sonth  the  Nestns  (Meeto),  Stroma,  and  Axina 

and  control  the  treasurer.    No  money  can  be  (Vardar),  carry  off  the  waters  into  the  golis  of 

paid  without  the  sanction  of  4  of  them,  who  Gontessa  tsA  Salonica.     The  monntaina  are 

sign  aU  orders  for  issne.    Their  senrices  are  principally  of  granitic  formation.     Marble  is 

gratoitons.    Trial  by  lory  is  established,  and  abundant  in  the  sonthem  rangea,  particolarly  if 

Som  tlie  decisionB  of  the  court  appeal  lies  all  the  mountains  of  Turkey  and  Greece  be  in* 

directiy  to  the  soTcreign  in  counoU. — ^The  mill-  duded  in  the  general  system.    Qold  and  sUver 

tary  protection  of  the  colony  consists  of  one  were  found  by  the  andents.    Copper,  iron,  and 

company  of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  the  line,  lead  mines  are  also  in  existence,  but  the  uuset- 

Iliere  Is  also  a  local  maritime  force.     The  tied  state  of  the  country,  and  tne  littie  interest 

superintendent  is  commander-in-chief  of  this  taken  by  the  Turks  in  such  pursuits,  prevent 

muitia.    All  duties  and  taxes  are  levied  under  the  miaeral  resources  from  bdng  developed, 

tike  authority  of  acts  passed  by  the  magistrates  BALKASH,  or  Tutohbez,  an  extensive  lake 

and  sanctioned  by  the  superintendent    Hie  ofcentral  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  OhineseToor- 

ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  amount  kistan  and  the  Ruasian  government  of  Tomsk, 

to  about  £20,000  per  annum.    In  church  af-  between  lat  44^  and  47^  N.,  and  Ions.  77°  and 

flnrs,  Belize  is  an  appendage  to  the  diocese  81°  E.     It  has  no  visible  outiet    Its  length 

of  Jamaica,  and  the  pnblic  religion  that  of  the  fbom  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  150  miles ;  greatest 

dkurdi  of  England.    The  public  support  a  com-  breadth,  76  miles.    It  is  endosed  by  mountidna 

mon  sdiool  at  Baliise,  and  there  are  several  on  the  £.  and  W.    On  the  S.  and  S.  W.  is  the 

good  private  schools,  beside  a  number  of  Sun*  valley  of  the  Hi,  which  was,  about  a  century 

day  schools,  the  latter  of  whidi  are  conducted  ago,  the  prindpu  domain  of  tiie  independent 

chiefly  bv  tne  dissenters.  and  powerful  Zungareee»    They  were  neariy 

BAUlAN  MOUNTAINS,  an  extensive  range  annihilated  by  the  Chinese,  who  now  cultivate 

bounding  the  great  plains  of  Bulgaria  south  tiiefar  valley. 

of  the  lower  Danube.  The*true  Balkan,  or  BALEH,  a  town  of  BokhanL  central  Asia, 
andent  HaBmua  commences  on  the  Black  sea  lat.  85°  48^  N.,  long.  67°  IB'  E. ;  pop.  about 
at  Cape  Eminen,  or  Homus,  lat  40^  48^  and  3,000.  Its  present  insij^cance  contrasts 
after  making  a  curve  to  the  north,  rans  8.  W.  strongly  with  its  andent  im^rtance.  In  the 
to  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  the  andent  He«  overland  trade  betweoi  Ohma  and  western 
bras,  comprising  about  4  degrees  of  longitude,  Asia  Balkh  was  a  depot  of  the  caravans.  The 
dividing  Bulgaria  from  Roomelia  or  Turkey  ruins  of  the  town,  reread  over  SM)  miles,  attest 
proper.  Here  it  is  intersected  at  an  acute  its  former  greatness,  whidi  was  impdred  by 
an^e  by  a  range  running  N.  W.  and  S.  K  flrom  the  discovery  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Elope  route 
BomagnaintoServia,  and  called  by  the  andenta  to  India.  It  was  sacked  by  Genghis  Khan, 
Rhodope  and  Scomrus,  by  moderna  Dupinsha-  who  perpetrated  a  general  massacre  of  its  in- 
dagh.  Further  west,  on  the  southern  frontier  habitants ;  and  a  second  time  the  inhabttanta 
<^f  Servia,  it  becomes  the  Mount  Orbdns  of  the  were  the  victims  of  Tamerlane  ;  Nadir  Shah 
andents.  *  Between  Servia  and  Albania  it  is  also  conquered  it,  and  it  has  received  the  last 
the  Mons  Scardus,  or  Earardagh,  and  thence  indignity  from  Murad  KhaiL  a  diief  of  the 
crosses  Albania,  terminatinffaffain  with  the  sea,  Kardoocee.  It  formerly  belonged  to  theAf* 
near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  Theaver-  ghan  rulers,  but  on  the  disruption  of  their 
age  devation  of  these  mountdns  ia  about  4,000  kingdom  it  was  seized  by  the  kin^  of  Bokhara, 
feet.  The  highest  peak  N.  W.  of  Kolofer  is  who  derives  no  advantage  fit>m  its  posaesdon, 
0,825  faet  The  Balkan  \b  tiie  natural  defence  the  revenuea  bdng  appropriated  by  his  lieuten- 
of  Turkey  against  nortiiem  invaders.  It  has  ant.  The  district  is  fertile,  and  once  supported 
6  passes,  the  prindpal  and  most  passable  of  a  large  nopulation,  by  whose  industry  it  waa 
which  is  that  of  Shumla,  by  which  the  Bus-  extendvdy  irrigated  firom  the  river  Oxus. 
aians,  under  Marshal  Diebitch,  effected  a  paa>  Traces  of  the  works  for  tiiis  purpose  still  exist 
sue  in  1830,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  in  tiie  canals  which  are  now  choked  up,  and 
o&red  to  him  by  the  fortresses  of  Yama  and  are  only  sources  of  disease. 
Bhumla.  The  Balkan  ia  united  to  the  Oar-  BALL.  Although  dancing:  is  probably  as  old 
pathians  and  to  the  Alpa  by  lateral  diains.  asAdam,  balls  are  of  lees  ancient  origin.  Dan* 
Some  of  the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  dng  assemblies  of  antiquity  were  more  or  lesa 
Balkan  are  of  condderable  importance.  Those  connected  witii  gymnastical,  theatrical,  or  stra* 
which  flow  from  the  northern  w^ter-shed  are  tefficd  asaodations.  The  Greeks  had  their  mar- 
tributaries  to  the  Danube,  with  the  exception  tid  dances,  which  had  a  political  meaning,  inaa- 
of  a  amall  river,  the  Daplme,  which  runs  into  much  as  the  leadingidea  was  todevdop  warlike 
the  Black  sea  near  Yama.  The  rivers  Ogost,  habits,  and  to  rear  good  soldiers  for  the  state. 
laker,  Jantra,  traverse  Bulgaria  and  &11  into  Hie  modem  reuniona  which  come  nearest  to 
the  Danube.  On  the  south  the  Maritza  and  its  these  gatherings  of  the  andent  Greeks,  are  the 
nmneroua  small  tributaries  flow  through  Boo*  diplomatic  balu,  where  cunning  takes  the  place 
mdia  into  the.£g8Ban  sea.  From  the  western  of  steel,  aspiring  statesmen  talk  politics  to  in- 
range  the  Morava  or  Margua  and  the  Drin  flow  triguing  kdiea,  and  diy  whiapera  about  the 
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Britiflh  cabinet  or  the  new  American  president^  where  the  vilest  scum  indulge  daring  the  8  dayi 
mingle  with  the  gaj  straina  of  music  and  the  to-  of  the  carnival,  in  bacchanalian  orgiea,  whidi  cao- 
InptnouB  movement  of  the  waltz.  Bat,  on  the  not  be  described.  Balls  have  freqnentlj  been  the 
wnole,  balls  as  they  exist  in  tnodem  times,  are  scenes  of  stirring  incidents,  like  the  hal  nuuque 
assemblies  where  people  meet  to  dance,  to  ohat^  at  Stodchohn,  on  the  night  of  March  16, 1792, 
to  flirt,  to  drees,  to  be  stared  at,  and  to  stare,  in  the  coarse  of  which  Gnstavos  EL  was  soub- 
Sach  assemblies,  serving  porely  for  amasement,  rinated  bv  Ooant  Anckaratroem.  A  pecolisr 
recreation,  frolic,  mirth,  did  not  exist  in  former  series  of  balls  were  the  halt  de$  tietima  held 
times.  France  is  the  mother  universal  of  balls,  at  Paris,  in  the  winter  of  1794,  under  the  aos- 
The  first  great  ball  mentioned  in  history  was  pices  of  Madame  TiUlien  and  Josephine,  when 
given  at  Amiens  in  1885,  on  occasion  of  the  the  relatives  of  the  victims  of  the  reign  of 
marriage  of  Charlee  YL  with  Isabella  of  Bava-  terror  appeared  in  mourning.  The  ball  giren 
ria.  At  first  balls  were  monopolized  bj  kings  July  9,  1810,  by  Prince  Sdiwarzenberg,  the 
and  noblea.  Li  1716,  U  holds  Vopera  was  or-  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  which  was  inter- 
ganized  by  the  government  to  popularize  balls,  rupted  by  a  violent  fire,  in  which  several  persons 
and  gradually  they  entered  into  the  amusements  lost  their  lives,  including  a  sister-in-law  of  the 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  spread  all  over  the  prince^  is  £unous  in  history.  As  the  ball  was 
world,  until  at  the  present  day  there  are  court  given  m  honor  of  Maria  Louiaa,  who  was  pros* 
balls,&aZ9fMir0«,  fancy  drees  balls,  military  balls,  ent  with  Napoleon,  superstitiously  inclioed 
wedding  balls,  public  balls,  private  balls,  rural  people  saw  in  the  fire  an  indication  of  the  wrath 
balls,  haU  maiaufyj  carnival,  new-year^s  baUs^  of  Providence  excited  by  the  emperor's  divorce 
juvenile  baUs,  hunt  balls,  fijremen's  balls,  liter-  from  Josephine.  The  memorable  ball  of  Brus- 
ary  balls,  charitable  balls,  &c.,  where  centre-  eels,  on  the  eve  of  the  battfe  of  Waterloo,  the 
dsnoes,  waltzes^  polkas,  mazourkas,  redowas,  and  trumpets  of  the  battlefield  blending  idmost  with 
other  dances  are  indulged  in,  to  the  accompani-  the  music  of  the  dancing,  the  iron  duke  qmetiy 
ment  of  music,  and  generally  under  regulations  and  smilingly  leaving  the  ball  room  for  the  great 
and  etiquette,  which  vary  according  to  the  and  momentous  conflict,  is  used  with  mat  po- 
usages  of  the  country  and  the  standing  of  the  etical  effect  in  Byron's  ^  Ohilde  Harold.''  The 
parties.  The  first  hal  tnaaaiiU  was  given  by  the  most  characteristic  balls  in  En^and  are  the  hunt 
formidable  Oatharine  de'  Medici,  and  the  mix*  balls,  which  take  place  every  year  in  connection 
ture  of  romantic  pleasure  with  social  treachery  with  the  hunting  season,  in  the  princ^al  coon* 
which  such  balls  i^ow,  is  more  congenial  to  ty  towns.  In  the  United  States  public  balls 
Italian  than  to  French  tastes.  But  they  suited  are  generally  democratic  They  are  often  giren 
remarkably  well  the  peculiar  character  of  Henry  by  fire  companies  and  military  companies  to 
VIIL,  who  introduced  them  into  England,  celebrate  an  anniversary,  or  to  procure  a  fond 
when  gradually  they  spread  among  the  peoole,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  The  inauguration  of 
who  no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  dancea  in  a  new  president  is  also  usually  the  occasion  for 
the  free  air,  but  hired  splendid  halls,  where  an  a  ball  at  Washington,  of  such  proportions  that 
admission  fee  was  paid,  and  the  routs  of  the  a  monstrous  temporary  ball-room  has  to  be 
court  were  imitated  by  the  orgies  of  the  mob.  erected  for  the  purpose.  On  that  occasion  not 
In  Venice  and  Rome  hah  matquU  remain  to  this  only  the  immedute  friends  of  the  new  dignitarj, 
time  grand  aflairs,  and  it  may  be  said,  on  the  but  the  whole  numberless  throng  of  offioe-seelL- 
whole,  that  this  sort  of  balls  suit  more  parti-  ers  make  it  a  point  to  be  present 
cularly  the  genius  of  southern  European  conn-  BALL,  Game  of,  a  favorite  gymnastic  exer- 
tries,  as  Spain,  Italy,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  cise  from  the  earliest  period  of  historjr  to  the 
Fk'ance,  from  whence,  toward  the  end  of  the  1 7th  present  time.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Od jasey, 
century,  they  were  transported  to  the  courts  of  where  Phaaaoian  damseLs  played  it  to  the  soond 
Germany,  where  they  became  popular  under  of  music,andatthecourtof  Alcinousitwasifi- 
the  name  of  Ma  eo9tumU  and  redoutei.  In.  sociated  with  dancing  and  made  a  highly  artistic 
Schiller's  Fiesco,  the  conspiracy  against  the  game.  It  was  the  diief  exercise  of  the  young 
doge  of  Genoa  is  planned,  during  the  revels  of  Spartans^  and  the  Athenians  so  highly  esteemed 
a  hal  matque.  In  his  W  allenstein,  the  most  it  that  they  erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  Aris- 
ominous  forebodings  of  Theda  find  utterance  tonicus,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  it  It  w^ 
during  a  ball  Goethe  delights  in  bringing  played  at  Bome  by  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
Faust  to  the  open-air  balls  of  the  villagers,  and  Pliny  relates  how  the  old  man  Spurinna  warded 
especially  in  tne  Blooksber^  scene,  the  ball  of  off  decrepitude  by  exercising  himself  in  this 
the  witches  produces  a  picturesque  contrast  game.  Attached  to  the  baths,  were  rooms  de- 
with  the  sweet  face  of  poor  Mar^ffet.  Many  signed  speciiJly  for  the  purpose  of  ball  plajing* 
orthodox  Hebrews  still  jnve&o&fTkUS'u^  on  the  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  played  by  the 
evening  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  an  occasion  ^  students  of  France,  Germany,  and  Ital^,  A^dit 

SMit  rejoicing  to  conunemorate  the  triumph  of  la  still  a  popular  game  in  the  spring  time  in  those 

ther  and  Mordecai  over  Haman,  the  enemy  countries,  and  also  in  Eng^d  and  America. 

and  persecutor  of  their  race.    The  most  magni-  It  is  especially  in  favor  among  the  Amencan 

ficent  hah  moiquSi  are  those  which  take  place  Indians,  who  form  themselves  into  large  parties 

occaaionally  at  the  French  and  English  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  it.    The  only  con- 

The  lowest  is  the  ball  of  theOourteUes^  in  Paris,  atant  element  in  the  manifold  varieties  of  thtf 
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game  is  an  elastic  ball.    This  is  thrown  by  the  ies  which  belong  to  the  Italian  schools,  and 

hancL  knocked  by  a  bat,  or  kicked  by  the  foot,  which  charm  the  ear  with  sonnd.  while  entirely 

The  foot-ball,  the  largest  in  size,  is  6  inches  or  concealing  from  Jt  the  sense. — As  regards  l^e 

more  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  air,  and  is  poetry  of  the  ballad,  its  relation  to  poetry  of  a 

chased  by  two  parties  who  try  to  kick  it  in  op-  more  ambitions  order,  is  nearly  that  of  its  music 

posite  directions.    Other  balls  are  of  a  size  to  to  that  of  the  canzone,  or  the  opera.  Simplicity 

DO  grasped  by  the  hand,  and  the  game  usually  and  homely  force  of  expression,  whether  the 

depends  upon  the  skill  of  one  party  in  knocking  effect  to  be  produced  is  the  moving  of  the  Hsten- 

the  ball  with  a  bat,  and  of  the  other  party  in  er's  heart,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us  that  his 

catching  it  in  the  hand  before  it  comes  to  the  heart  was  wont  to  be  mored  '^by  the  old  song 

ground.    The  ways  of  playing  the  game  are  of  Percy   and    Douglas,   more  than  with  a 

numerous  and  constantly  varying,  but  there  are  trumpet,  and  yet  it  is  but  sung  by  some  blind 

some  established  and  permanent  methods,  as  crowder,  with  no  rougher  song  than  rude  style;'' 

cricket  and  tennis,  which  will  be  subjects  of  or  the  stirring  it  to  tears  by  the  deep  pathos  of 

separate  articles.  such  wailing  laments,  as  "The  flowers  of  the 

J3ALL,  in  military  affiurs.    See  Bullbt.  forest  are  all  wede  away,"  or  ^'  I  would  I  were 

BALL,  JoHK,  an  English  priest  of  the  14th  where  Helen  lies,"  and  a  htmdred  others;  not 

century,  a  disciple  of  Wycliffe,  upon  whose  re-  the  forcing  of  admiration  by  far-fetched  senti- 

ligious  doctrines  he  inffn^tea  some  political  ments^  or  the  elaboration  of  words,  is  that 

theories,  resembling  the  "*  liberty,  equality,  and  which  constitutes  the  true  dharin  of  this  spe- 

fraternity"  of  later  ages.    The  consequence  of  cies  of  composition.     The  true  ballad  is  al- 

his  preaching  was  violent  excitement  of  the  ways  a  brief  relation  of  some    knighUy  ex- 

peofue,  and  public  riots  which  lasted  for  two  ploit,  of  some  national  event  to  be  r^oioed  at 

years,  until  the  preacher  was  seized  and  behead-  or  deplored,  of  some  tale  of  true  love,  pleasant 

ed,  A.  D.  1881.  or  pathetic,  or  lastiy,  of  some  comical  or  popu- 

BALL,  RoBEBT,M.D.,  an  Irish  naturalist,  bom  lar  rustic,  or  semi-rustic  adventure. — ^Its  sub- 

at  Cove,  in  the  countjjr  of  Cork,  in  April,  1802,  ject  is,  always,  the  first  thing  to  be  sought,  as 

died  in  Dublin,  April  80,  1857.     He  collect-  having  a  natural  attraction  tolts  audience;  and 

ed  many  specimens  illustrative  of  the  natural  the  story  is  to  be  told  in  the  fewest  and  most 

history  of  Ireland,  and  eventually  became  di-  strikmg  words  that  can  sigmficantiy  express  the 

rector  of  the  museum  of  Trinity  college,  Dub-  fulness  of  the  idea.    Nothing  of  mere  poetical 

lin,  while  his  collection,  which  was  purchased  adornment  b  aUowable;  if  a  simile  be  used  it 

for  the  museum,  was  placed  under  his  own  care,  niust  be  couched  in  a  word  or  two,  must  be  ob- 

He  was  perhaps  best  known  as  secretary  of  the  vious,  strikingly  pertinent,  and,  while  always 

royal  zoological  society  of  Ireland,    in  1856,  rising  above  its  suoject  in  order  to  magnify  what 

he  produced  before  the  zoological  section  of  tiie  it  describes,  or  descending  to  minute  detail  in 

British  association,  at  Oheltenham,  a  valuable  order  to  intensify  tiie  description,  such  as  sng- 

paper  and  diagram  on  the  aSration  of  aquavivaria.  gests  itself  naturally,  and  seems  rather  to  be  a 

B  ALLA,  an  Irish  village  in  the  county  of  part  itself  than  an  Olustration  of  tiie  subject, — 

Mayo,  frequently  mentionMl  by  ancient  chron-  Alliteration  is  often  introduced  in  ballad  poetry 

iolers,  but  now  containing  only  600  inhabitants,  with  the  sreatest  success;  and,  however  quaint 

and  a  round  tower.  and  homely  the  fresh  wording,  the  more  piotnr- 

B  ALL  ADS,  a  peculiar  species  of  national  po-  esque  the  images  it  can  be  made  to  call  up  by 
etry  for  which  Spain  and  Englmid  and  Scotiand  its  artiess  and  natural  vigor,  the  more  sonorous 
have  been  particularly  celebrated.  The  ballad  ap-  the  flow  of  the  rhythm  and  the  grander  the  roU 
pears  to  have  been  distinctiy  Norse,  Teutonic,  or  of  the  cadence,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of 
Scandinavian  in  its  origin,  and  never  took  any  the  ballad. — ^By  persons  who  possess,  or  affect 
root  in  any  southern  nation  of  Europe  of  Latin  to  possess  highly  cultivated  musical  tastes, 
ori^n,  with  the  single  exception  of  Spain,  in  ballad  poetry  and  ballad  music  are  generally  un- 
which  country  the  short  popular  poems  framed  dervalued  and  despised,  and  naturally  so;  for 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sung,  with  or  without  a  the  pleasure  which  they  solely  seek  is  the  en- 
slight  musical  accompaniment,  have  arrived  chainment  of  the  senses,  and  tfie  holding  of  the 
at  equal  excellence  with  those  of  l^e  northern  imagination 

borders  of  England  and  tiie  southefn  marches  Inwimng  dudosaadswQetwptiyity, 

of  Scotland,  and  possess  nearly  the  same  char-  by  the  pure  effect  of  harmonies,  melodies,  and 

acteristics. — ^These  characteristics  are  principaUy  sounds;    and   not  the  affecting  of  the  mind 

the  dependence  of  the  ballad  on  its  subject  mat-  by  its  direct  passions,  by  the  force  of  the  feel- 

ter,  simple,  energetic  mode  of  expression,  tone  ings  awakened  in  it  through  the  ordinary  ch^- 

of  thought,  and  marked  rhythm,  for  its  effect  on  nels  of  wonder,  pity,  fear,  sorrow,  or  admira- 

its  heai^srs,  rather  than  on  its  instrumental  ao-  tion. — ^In  old  times,  probably  from  the  earliest 

companiment,  the  tune  to  which  it  is  set,  or  the  of  recorded  or  unrecorded  history,  the  Scandi- 

sldll  of  the  singer,  which  is  best  displayed  when  navian  and  Teutonic  scalds  and  bards,  as  the 

he  g^ves  to  every  word  its  full  syllabic  articula-  Welsh  harpers,  were  wont  to  sing  the  exploits 

tion,  and  the  expression  and  force  which  its  of  their  heroes  and  chiefe,  and  the  loves  of  their 

meaning  and  weight  in  the  poem  require,  with-  rude  heroinea,  and  the  myths  of  their  demigods 

oat  any  of  those  trillsi  bravnraS|  and  embroider*  about  their  camp-fixes  or  daring  tiie  hours  ol 
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banqiiet  and  waaaafl.  Dming  the  berote  age  as  by  the  Slaromo  tribes,  wludi  overran  afl  vpper 
it  ia  termed,  of  Gh-eeoe,  there  are  many  traces  of  Greece,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire, 
something  nearly  akin  to  ballad  minstreliy,  so  we  find  the  ballad  literatuw  still  premsiMng  in 
much  so  that  some  eritlos  haye  maintained  that  Albania  and  Boomelia ;  and  the  Palifcars  oi  wA 
the  Homeric  poema  are  no  more  than  a  oolleo-  and  Ghimarisang,  in  the  hearing  of  LcnrdBymi, 
tion  of  ballads— «n  opinion  which  certainly  can-  regular  ballads,  of  some  of  which  he  has  kit 
not  be  sustained  to  its  f\iill  extent,  how  trae  truiaEations,  fnll  oi  qnrit  and  of  tibe  dharaeter- 
soever  it  may  be,  that  the  matter  which  ftimish*  istio  t<Hie  of  that  popnkr  and  primary  form  of 
ed  the  gromdwork  of  those  wonderM  poems  literature. — ^Itisremarki^le  how  near  the  finest 
may  hare  been  contained  in  a  series  of  nnoon*  ballads  of  England,  Spain,  and  Germany,  came 
neoted  ballads,  which  may  haye  given  the  first  to  perishing,  imd  sinking  into  total  and  irreooT* 
idjiJx)  some  master  mind  of  ^thefkteof  Troy  erable  obsoarity,  daring  the  age  of  fiike  taste 
div^l' as  we  now  have  it  in  the  same  man-  whidi  oonld  endure  nothing  bat  ooooeita,  arti- 
ner^^^krond  a  question  it  waa  the  minstrelsy  floe,  and  meretridoos  frippery,  and  which  pre- 
of  th^^bttish  border  that  swelled  the  first  vailed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  duri^  the  reigns 
germs  o^BfWalter  Bcott^s  characteristic  Soot-  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XY.  ci  nance,  and 
tish  poeinH|Fhey  are^t,  indeed,  ballads,  but  from  the  dose  of  the  Elizabethan  to  the  corn- 
had  there  i^ur  been  b^er  ballads,  neither  mencement  of  the  Georgian  era  in  En^^d. — 
would  there  uMbeen  a  <*  Lady  ofthe  Lake,"  nor  ^There  ia  no  doubt,"  says  Macanlay,  ^that 
a  *'  Lay  of  the  iSk  lOnstrd.  a^  In  fact,  asit  has  oblivion  covers  many  English  songs,  eqnal  to 
been  pointed  out  by  ^*  Macmlay,  in  his  pre-  any  that  were  pabhdied  by  Bishop  Percy,  and 
fiu)e  to  the  '^Lays  df  Romei"  there  are  some  many  Spaniah  songs  as  good  as  the  best  of  thoee 
characteristics  of  the  Biad  which  exactly  coin-  which  nave  been  so  happily  translated  by  Mr. 
dde  with  those  of  the  English  ballkds,  one  of  Lockhart  ISighty  years  ago  England  possessed 
which  is  the  invariable  recurrence  of  the  same  only  one  tattered  copy  of  Ghilde  Waters  and  Sir 
epithets  applied  to  the  same  persons,  and  Oauline,  and  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of 
another,  the  detiyery  of  all  messages,  by  the  the  noble  poem  of  the  Cid.  The  snuff  of  a 
messengers,  word  by  word  as  they  are  told  to  candle  or  a  mischievous  dog,  might  in  a  moment 
the  bearers  of  them.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad,  Achilles  have  deiMived  the  worid  forever  of  any  <^  those 
ia  always  ^'the  swift  of  foot^"  Dlysses,  ^'the  fine  poems.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  united  to 
many  wiled,"  the  Trojans,  ^  the  well  greaved,"  the  fire  of  a  great  poet  the  minute  curiosity  and 
the  Greeks,  ^*  the  brazen  Idrtled,"  while  *^  in  our  patient  investigation  of  a  great  antiquary,  was 
own  national  songs,  Douglas  is  almost  sJways  but  Just  in  time  to  save  we  predous  relics  of 
the  doughty  Douglas,  Enguuid  is  merry  Ei^land,  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Border.  In  Ckrmany,  the 
all  the  gold  is  red,  and  aU  the  ladies  are  gay." —  lay  of  the  Nibelungs  had  been  long  utterly  iat^ 
All  the  Ladn  literatare  which  has  descended  to  gotten,  when,  in  &e  18th  century,  it  was  for 
ua,  even  to  the  rhythm  and  measures,  conaifltB  of  the  first  time  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
mere  imitations  of  the  Greek;  but  Fabius  Pictor  <dd  librsrv  of  a  noble  fkmily.  In  truth,  the 
and  Oato  the  censor,  the  latter  of  whom  flour-  only  people,  who,  through  their  whole  passage 
ished  in  the  time  of  the  Sd  Punic  war,  haye  from  simplicity  to  the  highest  dvilization,  never 
left  to  us  the  knowledge  that  there  existed  in  for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  and  admire  their 
their  times,  an  earlier  and  purely  Latin  litera-  old  ballads,  were  the  Greeks."  HappUv  a  purer 
ture.  consisting  of  ballads  concerning  such  taste  has  long  revived  both  in  England  and  oar 
mythical  topics  as  the  twin  founders  of  "^me ;  own  counUy,  and  few  poetical  works  reoeive 
of  whom  Fabius  Pictor  says :  *^  Even  in  the  fleet  more  attention  among  genuine  lovers  of  poetry 
ci  Faustulus,  the  children  of  Bhea  and  Mars  than  Per^'ek  EUis'a,  Bitson's,  Motherwell^ 
were  in  part  and  in  spirit,  not  like  unto  swine-  Hall's,  or  Ohilds's  collections  of  metrical  roman- 
herds  or  cowherds,  out  such  that  men  might  oes  and  ballads^  dear  to  all  those  who  love  to  drink 
well  guess  them  to  DC  of  the  blood  of  kmgs  and  atthe^^weUctfEn^^nndefiled."  The  ancient 
gods."  Even  in  the  age  of  Oioero,  this  early  ballad  of  Spain  has  found  a  worthy  translator 
literature  had  already  perished,  l^ot  so  the  in  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  has  wonderfiilly  eaat- 
ballad  literature  of  the  Greeks,  or,  to  speak  bined  the  spirit  of  the  age  with  the  exact  letter 
more  correctly,  if  with  them  the  early  litera-  of  the  original  language ;  while  in  Scott,  Dr. 
tore  passed  away,  the  taste  for  it  reviyed ;  and,  Leyden,  the  authoress  of  ^^  Auld  Bobin  Gray," 
in  the  accentual  and  not  quantitative  verses  of  Motherwell,  Macaulay,  and  Aytoun,  the  EngOsh 
the  oTtyoi  iroXirueoc  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  ballad  hsis  found  imitators  of  great  and  yet 
some  of  them  in  the  identical  measure  of  the  originsl  trathfbhiess.  Thdr  error  has  for  the 
well-known  English  ballad  *^Aoaptain  bold  of  most  part  been  in  the  adc^tion  of  too  ornate  a 
Halifax,  who  hved  in  country  quarters^"  we  style,  and  too  mat  a  leaning  to  diffuse  desdip- 
haye,  probably,  an  exact  repetition  in  form  and  tion,  whidi  is  the  drawback  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
character,  of  the  early  songs  which  related  the  and  Dr.  Leyden's  longer  pieces ;  although  some 
exploits  of  '^  Agamemnon  king  of  men,"  and  of  the  fragments  of  the  latter  mi^t  be  taken 
the  ^^  husband  of  Helen  with  the  beautiful  hair."  for  genuine  ancient  rdics,  especially  the  mag- 
In  later  days,  whether  it  be  from  the  old  nation-  nificent  stanzas  in  the  "Antiquaiy;"  and 
al  taste  yet  surviving,  or  from  a  newly  infrued  which,  had  they  been  put  forward  in  black  let- 
love  for  the  ballad,  brou^^t  from  the  north-east  ter,  aa  a  real  oontempocaaeona  telatioa  of  tiie 
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bftttle  thej  deacribo,  woald  have  piusded  half  the  ProUgtnneneiy  whioh  serve  as  an  introdno- 
the  oriticB  and  antiquaries  of  the  day  in  which  tion  to  OrphUy  and  especially  to  his  great  work 
they  actually  appeved  as  a  jeu  tPeipritj  or  of  called  PatinghUne  sociaU,  for  the  complete  ex- 
any  other  jnry  more  critically  aouninated.  In  position  of  his  theory,  which  seems  inspired  by 
the  United  States,  original  ballad  iK)etry  has  a  sort  of  prophetic  and  mystical  soirit.  This 
taken  bat  little  root  in  the  grave  and  stem  soil  theory  is  summed  up,  thon^  not  maae  more  in* 
of  eastern  Paritanism,  or  in  the  lighter  and  telligible,  in  La  VUion  eTMibalf  eh^  cPun  elan 
more  excitable  temper  of  the  southern  mind.  .£bM0auLwhich  was  Ballanohe's  last  published 
Mr.  Duyckinck,  however,  discusses  the  ballads  book.  His  name  is  happUv  associated  with 
of  the  revolution  in  his  excellent  ^  OydopfiBdia  those  of  Chateaubriand  and  Mme.  B^camier, 
of  American  Literature;"  and  Mr.  IVank  Moore  and  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  popular,  it  is 
has  collected  into  one  convenient  volume  all  certainly  one  of  the  purest  and  most  highly 
that  is  extant  of  them.  In  modem  ballad  honored  in  the  literary  world, 
oomposition  we  have  been  hardly  so  fortunate  BALLANTTNE,  James,  printer  of  Scott's 
as  in  other  branches ;  or,  perhaps,  our  more  poetry  and  the  Waverley  novels,  bom  in  1773, 
able  poets  have  haidly  turned  their  atten-  died  1888.  While  yet  a  child,  he  became  ac- 
tion to  the  ballad  in  its  pure  severity;  those  quaintedwith  Walter  Scott,  who  was  his  fellow* 
very  beautiful  poems  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  pupilfor  a  short  time  at  Kelso  grammar  school. 
Belfry  of  Bruges,  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobblerJ>oet,  In  1795,  Mr.  Ballantyne  commenced  practice^ 
and  some  others,  Philip  Pendleton  Oooke'slnrois-  as  a  solicitor,  in  his  native  town,  Eelso.  In 
aart  ballads,  and  Whittier's  various  productions  1796,  he  started  a  weekly  Journal  called  the 
in  ballad  form,  being,  in  truth,  poems  of  a  ^^  Eelso  Mail,"  and,  having  accidentally  met  Scott 
&r  higher  soar  and  deeper  sentiment  than  bal-  in  the  mail  coach  as  he  was  going  to  Glasgow 
lads,  which  deal  with  sights  and  sensations,  not  to  purchase  type,  then  formed  that  intimacy 
with  musings  and  recondite  speculations  of  the  which  continued  for  85  years.  In  1799,  having 
&ncy  or  imagination.  displayed  great  taste  in  printing  a  few  copies  <» 
BALLANGHE,  Lons  Soioir,  a  French  wri-  8cott*s  baJJada  from  the  German,  for  private 
ter  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Lyons  in  1776,  distribution,  he  was  induced  to  remove  toEdin- 
died  in  Paris,  June  12, 1847.  He  first  followed  burgh,  there  to  carry  on  the  printing  business, 
the  trade  of  hia  father,  who  was  a  bookseller  The  first  volumes  he  issued  in  Edinburgh,  from 
and  a  printer ;  but  meanwhile  he  secretly  ad-  what  he  odled  the  border  press,  were  the  first 
dieted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  As  early  as  and  second  of  Scott's  '^  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
1801,  he  published  a  book  called  Du  »erUtinen$  tish  Border,"  brought  out  in  a  manner  greatiy 
eonstdiri  dans  ies  rapports  aoee  la  literature  superior  to  any  Scotch  printing  of  that  time. 
H  Us  arts,  whioh  gain^  for  him  the  distinction  The  third  volume  fbUowed  in  1808,  with  equal 
of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  daim  for  admiration.  From  that  time,  he  print- 
academy  of  Lyons.  In  1814,  appeared  Anti-  ed  all  of  Scott's  works,  and  was  indebted  to  his 
ffone,  a  histori<»l  novel  or  poem  in  prose,  narra-  recommendation  for  large  employment  by  pub* 
ting  the  misfortunes  of  tae  flunily  of  (Edipus,  Ushers  and  authors.  From  1805,  however  j[] when 
in  a  style  of  classic  beauty.  Hien  came  his  the '*  Lay  of  tiie  Last  Minstrel"  was  publishedX 
Buai  sur  Ies  institutitms  soeiales  dans  leurs  rap-  to  his  f^ure  in  1826,  Scott  was  a  secret  partner 
ports  aoee  Ies  idies  nowoeUeSj  in  which  he  tried  with  Ballantyne,  not  only  in  the  printing  busi* 
to  reconcile  national  tradition  with  the  progrea-  ness,  but  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  ^'  Edinburgh 
Ave  law  of  modem  society.  These  perform-  Weekly  Journal,"  which  Ballantyne  conducted 
ances,  which  bore  the  marlcs  of  a  very  elevated  with  spirit  and  success.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
mind,  passed  nearly  unnoticed  by  the  public,  that  though  Ballantyne,  unequalled  as  critio 
though  highly  appreciated  by  a  small  numb^  and  editor,  was  a  cafeless  man  of  budness,  hia 
of  readers.  Jn  1820^  L^homme  sans  nonij  a  {nrinting  office  always  yielded  large  profits.  For 
novel,  in  which  &tahty,  or  rather  the  severe  many  years  he  printed  *'*'  Blackwood's  Maga* 
law  of  Providence  is  depicted  in  fearM  colors,  aine;"  and  in  the  year  1822,  the  volumes,  all 
made  more  impressicm.  as  it  appeiured  to  be,under  from  Scott's  pen,  wnich  were  issued  from  Bal« 
A  fioaroely  disguised  lorm,  a  virulent  denuncia*  lantyne's  press,  were  145,000.  Unfortunately, 
tion  of  some  old  revolutionary  leaders  ;Z'Aom99M  Scott  also  became  principal  in  a  publishing 
sans  now  was  indeed  one  of  the  judges  who  house  of  which  John  BaUantyne  was  the  osten* 
had  condemned  Louis  XYI.  After  this  publi-  sible  head.  After  straggling  for  some  yean, 
oatimi,  Ballanche,  who  had  previously  removed  with  heavy  losses,  this  conoem  was  broken  up» 
to  Paris,  retoraed  to  purely  speculative  studies.  Scott's  misfortun^  the  result  of  his  purchasing 
In  spite  of  their  abstruseness,  his  subsequent  land  at  enormous  rates,  and  drawing  bills,  on 
worka  were  eagerly  sought  for ;  and  their  which  heavy  discounts  were  paid,  also  rained 
philoeophical  meaning  began  to  be  more  James  Ballantyne.  In  the  life  of  Scott,  by 
generally  understood,  while  their  purity  of  Lockhart,  Ballantyne  was  strongly  blamed  and 
alvle  won  universal  admiration.  In  Orph^  reproached  for  having  led  Scott  into  the  peon* 
which  is  much  like  Antigone  in  point  ci  niary  difficulties  which  darkened  his  latter 
literary  form,  he  symbolically  expounded  the  vears.  After  some  cross-shooting  of  pamphlets, 
way  in  which  every  great  social  evolution  in  denial  and  proof  of  these  charges,  the  pub* 
must  be  accomplish^    But  we  must  look  to  lio  generally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
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Booties  oonstant  demands  for  money,  oonpled  brosianflB,"  the  redonbtable  Christopher  North 

with  the  rashness  of  Constable,  the  publisher,  said,  "  He  knows  that  I  loye  music,  and  that  I 

who  freely  drew  and  accepted  bills  (to  meet  their  could  sit  from  sunset  to  sunrise  beneath  the 

mutual  exigencies),  caused  the  catastrophe.    It  power  of  his  matchless  riolin.^*   Scott  mentions 

is  worth  notice,  also,  that  2£r.  Lockhart,  at  the  in  his  diary  (May,  1826),  that  he  had  then  bo^ 

worst,  attributed  only  carelessness,  not  want  of  rowed  £600  from  Ifr.  Alexander  Ballantyne, 

probity,  to  Ballantyne.    From  the  time  of  his  and  solemnly  requested  that  if  God  ahodd  call 

printing  Scott^s  first  poem  (the  Lay),  James  him  before  the  ensuing  November,  when  the 

ballantyne  was   almost   the   only  person  to  note  would  be  due,  his  son  Walter,  ^'  in  rever- 

whose  criticism  and  suggestions  he  paid  any  at-  ence  to  my  memory,'*  would  repay  the  loan, 

tention.    A  rapid  and  careless  writer,  it  was  BALLARD,  a  western  county  of  Kentucky, 

fortunate  that  he  had  a  confidential  friend  ca-  separated  from  Missouri  by  the  Mississippi  river, 

pable  of  being  critical  on  eyery  sentence,  and  and  frt)m  Illinois  by  the  Ohio.    It  has  amode^ 

willing  to  undertake  such  a  duty,  at   once  ately  uneven  surfiioe,  with  plenty  of  good  tim- 

troublesome  and  thankless.     From  the  first,  ber  land.    The  soil  of  the  southern  portions  of 

James  Ballantyne  was  wholly  in  Scott's  confi-  the  coun^  is  quite  fertile,  but  in  the  north  it 

dence  as  to  the  Waverley  novels,  and,  indeed,  ia  poor.    The  staples  are  tobaoco,  hemp,  and 

was  the  sole  medium  through  whom  the  sale  grain.    In  1850,  tne  productions  amounted  to 

and  publication  were  negotiated.    His  social  272,650  bushels  of  Inman  com,  9,141  of  wheat, 

merits  were  great    Wilson  described  him  as  25,280  of  oats,  152,700  lbs.  of  tobacco,  8,680 

'^diebestdec&imer  extant,"  and  Lockhart  said  of  wool,  and  7,851  of  flax.    There  were  10 

he  was  one  of  the  best  readers  he  ever  heard,  churches,    and  480   pupils   attending  public 

He  was  considered,  for  25  years,  to  be  the  best  schools.    The  countv  was  formed  out  of  parts  ol 

theatrical  orator  in  Scotland.    His  wife,  sister  MK3racken  and  Hickman  counties  in  1842,  and 

of  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  author  of  the  "  History  was  named  in  honor  of  Oaptun  Bland  Ballard, 

of  Music,"  was  aunt  oi  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1812.     Capital,  Bland- 

-^OHN,  brother  of  the  above,  bom  1774,  died  ville.    Pop.  in  1850,  5,496,  of  whom  842  were 

1821.    After  having  filled  the  office  of  clerk  in  slaves. 

a  London  bank  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  BALLARD,  Gbobgs,  a  native  of  Camden,  in 
Kelso,  his  native  place,  where  he  kept  a  dothier^s  Gloucestershire,  who,  while  an  apprentice,  ac- 
shop.    He  was  unfortunate  in  business,  paying  quired  the  Saxon  language.    His  industry  atr 
all  nis  debts,  which  left  him  penniless.    Early  tracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Chadworth,  vho 
in  1806,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  as  clerk  to  his  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  sufficient  for  hii 
brother  James.    In  1808,  he  became  nominal  expenses.    He  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
head  of  the  publLshlng  house  of  John  Ballan-  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  Magdalen  coU^ 
tyne  and  Company,  of  which  Walter  Scott  was  and  afterward  a  beadle  of  the  university.    His 
principal    At  th/a  end  of  5  years  this  conoern  naturally  weak  constitution  was  impaired  by 
was  dissolved,  and  John  Ballantyne  established  the  severity  of  his  labors,  and  he  died  in  1756. 
the  business  of  literary  auctioneer,  in  Edin-  The  only  work  published  bv  him  was  ^'MconoirB 
burgh,  which  he  carried  on  with  great  success,  of  British  Ladies  celebrated  for  their  Writings.'* 
untu  nis  death.    His  liveliness^  humor,  eccen-  BALLAS,  a  town  in  upper  Egypt,  on  the 
tridty,  and  convivial  habits,  so  greatly  endeared  Nile,  in  lat.  26^^  N.,  long.  82°  48'  £.,  where  the 
him  to  Scott,  that,  as  he  gazed  on  the  grave  in  celebrated   earthen   water-jars,  BaUasee,  are 
which  his  remains  were  deposited,  he  said,  *^  I  made.    These  jars,  which  are  used  as  water 
feel  as  if  there  would  be  less  sunshine  for  me  vessels  throughout  Egypt,  are  frequently  float* 
from  this  day  forth."    He  was  repeatedly  men*  ed  down  the  Nile  in  large  rafts  to  market 
tioned  by  Wilson,  in  ^'Blackwood's  Magazine,"  BALLAST,  a  shippmg  term  for  the  sand, 
for  his  social  qualities.    As  a  mimic  he  had  no  stone,  brick,  coal,  iron,  or  any  other  heavy  sab' 
superior,  and  Lockhart  says  that  some  of  the  stance,  which  is  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  ahip 
elder  Mathews's  most  successful  stories  were  to  sink  her  deeper  in  the  water,  and  of  render- 
derived  from  John  Ballantyne,  who  told  them  ing  her  able  to  carry  sail  without  fear  of  bebg 
with  greater  raciness.  '^  The  Old  Scotch  Lady,"  upset.    If  too  much  ballast  is  put  in  the  ship  u 
says  he,  *' was  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  orig-  said  to  be  too  stiff,  suls  slowly,  roUs  heavUy 
inal,  which  the  great  imitator  nrst  heard  in  in  a  storm,  and  runs  the  danger  of  bemg  dia* 
my  presence  from  John  Ballantyne's  lips."    He  masted.    If  she  does  not  carry  enough,  she  la 
wrote  a  novel, "  The  Widow's  Lodgings,"  which  said  to  be  too  crank.    This  condition  makes  her 
utterly  failed,  and,  for  a  short  time,  conducted  unsteady  and  top-heavy,  and  likewise  endangers 
a  weekly  periodical  called  "  The  Sale-Boom,"  her  mast,  which  being  frequently  thrown  oat  or 
to  which  scott  contributed  some  minor  poemiis,  the  perpendicular,  strains  upon  the  shroad^ 
indnding  the  light  and  humorous  little  piece  A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  ballast  when  she  ^^?^ 
entitled,   ^^The  Sultan  of  Serendib;  or,  the  no  other  cargo  exceptballast,  passengers,  and  toe 

Search   after    Happiness." — Aixxmsdvr!  the  baggage  and  provisions  of  the  ^^P^^n,^"^^ 

youngest  of  this  fraternity,  also  lived  in  £din-  and  passengers.    Shipmasters  are  not  ^^^^ 

horghj  but  was  not  connected  with  Scott  in  to  unload  their  ballast  at  roadsteads  and  h^y^ 

business  in  any  way.    He  was  an  amiable  man,  for  fear  of  doing  injury  to  the  port ;  ^^^°^^^ 

and  so  fine  a  musician  that^  in  the  *^  Noctes  Am-  exist  in  every  part  for  (improper  uoloaain^  <» 
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baUnst— Balloons  take  np  with  them  ft  certain  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  finance,  in  1839, 

amonnt  of  ballast,  which  consists  of  sand  or  and  at  once  launched  his  conntrj  into  those 

some  substance  which,  thrown  from  on  high,  ruinous  loans,  under   the   burden  of  which 

will  not  hurt  the  heads  of  mortals  down  below.  Spain  is  sinking.    He  acted  in  concert  with  the 

When  ^e  balloon  is  descending  it  is  necessary  celebrated  Aguado,  marquis  of  Las  Marismas, 

to  let  the  gas  escape,  and  that  often  makes  it  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  wealth  amidst  public 

not  buoyant  enough,  so  tiiat  there  is  danger  of  embarrassment.    He  was  an  absolutist  in  pol- 

ooming  down  to  earth  too  rapidly.    The  a^ro-  itics,  but  distinguished  by  a  certain  mildness  of 

naut,  on  perceiving  that  the  balloon  is  descend-  temper,  never  being  in  favor  of  rash  measures, 

ing  too  rapidly,  or  wishing  to  select  a  suitable  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Christina  to  power 

place  for  descent,  throws  out  his  ballast,  which  as  regent  in  1888,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 

ughtens  the  balloon,  and  enables  him  to  descend  cabinet.    He  has  been  lately  appointed  a  mem* 

more  slowly,  or  to  move  on  to  some  other  spot,  ber  of  a  legislative  financial  committee. 

BALLESTEBOS,  Fbakoisoo,  a  Spanish  gen-        BALLET,  a  dramatic  representation  compos- 
eral,  bom  at  Saragossa  in  1770,  died  at  Paris,  ed  of  dancing  and  pantomime  with  music.    The 
June  22, 1882.    He  first  served  in  Catalonia  word  itself  is  French,  and  derived  from  the 
against  the  French  during  the  campaigns  of  Italian  haUa/re,  the  root  of  which  is  evident- 
1792  and  1796,  and  was  appointed  to  a  cap-  ly  the  Greek  fidKkiCtiv^  to  dance.    The  ballet 
taincy.    Dischaiged  in  1804  on  account  of  em-  may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  world,  dancing 
bezzlement,  he  was  nevertheless  intrusted  by  among  the  ancients  having  been  used  in  relig^ 
the  all-powerful  Godoy,  prince  of  the  peace,  ious  ceremonies.    The  most  sacred  mysteries  of 
with  one  of  the  most  productive  offices  in  the  heathenism  were  thus  accompanied ;  and  many 
custom-house,  the  direction  of  the  retgua/rdo  at  passages  in  the  Greek  writers  show  that  the 
Oviedo.     When   tiie   French   army   invaded  ballet  of  action  was  in  great  credit  among  them. 
Spain,  in  1808,  Ballesteros  was  promoted  to  a  Aristotle  says  tibat  there  are  dancers,  who,  by 
colonelcy  by  the  provincial  junta  of  Asturia,  and  rhythm  applied  to  gesture,  express  manners, 
joined  tibe  Oastilian  army  under  Castafios  and  pasdons,  and  actions.    Some  of  them,  according 
Blade    Hie  regency  of  Cadiz  promoted  him  to  Atheneeus,  brought  their  dance  to  such  per- 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  put  him  fection  in  the  art  of  imitating  the  passions,  that 
in  command  of  the  army  of  Andalusia.    He  the  most  eminent  sculptors  thought  their  time 
had  then  to  fight  against  some  of  the  most  not  ill  employed  in  studying  and  designing  the 
akflful  chiefs  of  the  French  army,  and  succeed-  attitudes  of  tibe  public  dancers.    The  Romans, 
ed  in  avoiding  their  pursuit  by  peculiar  tactics,  of  course,  copiea  from  the  Greeks,  and  reach- 
When  Wellington  was  intrusted,  in  1812,  with  ed  also,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  rare  de- 
ihe  general  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  gree  of  perfection.    Three  dancers  above  alL 
Peninsula,  Ballesteros  showed  such  violent  op-  Bathyllus,  Pylades,  and  Hyllas,  accomplished 
position  that  he  was  arrested  as  guilty  of  treason  wonders  by  their  varied  performances,  in  which 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Ceuta.    A  few  months  artistic  skill  and  truthfulness  of  pantomime  were 
later  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  but  not  allowed  so  blended  as  to  produce  most  perfect  illusion. 
to  reenter  the  military  service.    On  the  return  Pylades  personified  tragic  subjects,  while  Ba- 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Spain,  Ballesteros  made  thyllus  excelled  in  the  representation  of  the 
such  a  show  of  devotion  to  monarchical  prin-  comic.    Each  had  his  school  of  pupils  and  his 
c&ples  that  he  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  war,  host  of  partisans,  whose  eager  rivalry  led  to  se« 
but  was  soon  dismissed  and  sent  to  Valladolid,  rious  disturbances.    These  entertainments  con* 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  strictest  surveil-  tinned  popular  down  to  the  fall  of  the  empire ; 
lance.  When  the  struggle  between  the  royalists  but  it  was  only  in  the  later  period  that  women 
and  the  constitutionaUsts  commenced,  hemanag-  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  amons  the  most  te^ 
ed  so  artfully  that  each  party  thought  Balles-  vorite  performers  at  Constantinople,  the  chron- 
teros  was  acting  in  concert  with  them.    Com-  ides  mention  Theodora,  who  became  the  wife 
mifi8i<'ned  by  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  to  obtain  of  the  emperor  Justinian.    The  middle  ages  pre- 
1^6  assent  of  the  king  to  the  constitution,  he  sent  no  records  of  the  ballet ;  but  in  1489,  on 
ancoeeded  beyond  their  anticipations,  and  be*-  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Gkdeas  Vis- 
came  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  while  he  conti,  duke  of  Milan^  with  Isabella  of  Aragon, 
-was  at  the  same  time  admitted  in  the  commute  a  spectacle  of  the  kmd  was  among  the  enter- 
eroB  association,     this  double-dealing  seemed  tainments  given  by  a  gentleman  of  Tortona; 
to  be  peifectiy  succttsful,  for  in  1823,  on  the  and  it  exdted  sudi  admiration,  and  such  re- 
entering <f  the  French  in  Spun,  he  was  ap-  ports  of  it  were  circulated  through  Europe, 
pointed  tothe  command  of  the  army;  but  in-  that  it  was  presentiy  introduced   in  several 
etead  of  shtwing  fight,  be  conduded  a  capitu-  countries.    France  was  among  the  foremost  in 
l^on  with  he^  duke  of  Angoul^me,  which  be-  encouragmg  this  entertainment ;  in  1681,  Cath- 
cJune  the  oc«sion  of  accusations  of  such  a  char-  arine  de°  Ifedici  had  a  great  baJlet  performed, 
aoter  that  Bilesteros  thought  it  not  prudent  to  ^  Circe  and  her  Nymphs,*'  the  expenses  oi 
stay  any  lon^r  in  his  own  country,  and  took  which  amounted  to  8,600,000  livres.    Henry 
re^e  in  Frooe,  where  he  died  a  forgotten  VI.  was  very  fond  of  ballets,  and  Louis  XIV., 
exile. — ^Lms  1)pez,  a  Spanish  financier,  bom  in  his  early  days,  had  such  a  taste  for  dancing, 
in  Galicia,  abot  the  year  1778.    He  entered  that  he  i^peared  in  several  of  these  entertain^ 
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ments  before  hia  court    Ballets  and  dandng  Adolphe  Noorrit,  the  eminent  Frenoih  tenor, 

had   become  everywhere  fadiionable   amase-  suggested  the  plot  of  the  Syiphide^  the  dances 

ments ;  bat  it  may  be  said  that  the  reign  of  the  of  which  were  arranged  by  TagUoni  for  his 

ballet  all  over  Europe  was  inangorated  in  the  daughter;  and  latterly  Th^ophile  Gautier  has 

18th  century,  by  Noverre,  whom  Garrick  called  ^peared  as  the  author  of  the  fSairy  legend  of 

the  Shakespeare  cf  the  dance.    Noverre  elcTat*  Gudle.    The  music  of  a  ballet  is  gener^ly  the 

ed  the  character  of  the  bidlet,  in  improYing  it  work  of  an   experienced   composer,  who  is 

as  a  whole  and  in  its  details.    He  propsgated  allowed  to  borrow  am  from  operas  or  to  write 

his  principles  through  the  principal  European  original  music,  according  to  his  taste  or  the  in« 

cities,  London,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Milan,  Naples,  cidentsof  the  piece.    Adolphe  Adam,  who  died 

Lisboii,  where  he  was  either  tiie  founder  or  the  a  year  or  two  since,  was  eoually  hi^py  in  his  se- 

reformer  <^  the  ballet ;  finally,  he  returned  to  lections  of  compositions.    Beside  the  oallet  d*<tC' 

i^ce,  where  his  influence  had  been  already  tian  or  ballet  pantomime,  of  which  we  have 

felt,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  nnhapny  iust  spoken,  ana  which  is  the  only  genuine  bal- 

Mfldrie  Antoinette,  as  chief  ballet  master  of  the  let,  there  are  also  dwertisgemenU,  consisting  of 

royal  academy  of  music.     ^'A  ballet,^^  this  little  else  than  steps,  leaps,  jMrattettei,  and  071- 

orade  says,  ^^  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  is  a  pic*  treehaU.     These  are  sometimes  introduced  in 

tnre  diuwn  from  life  of  the  mannen,  dresses,  the  course  of  an  opera,  as  in  Bobert  U  Diable, 

ceremonies,  and  customs  of  all  nations ;  it  must  Ouilla/ume  TeH  or  xa  Favorite,    In  the  two  last 

be  liierefore  a  complete  pantomime,  and  through  centuries,  they  were  so  completely  mixed  up  with 

the  eyes  speak  to  tiie  very  soul  of  the  spectator,  the  performance,  tliat  such  plays  were  called 

and  being  a  regular  representation,  ougnt,  as  &r  opera  ballets.    Tnere  were  also  comedy  ballets, 

as  possible,  to  be  under  the  ^neral  rues  of  the  but  both  have  gone  out  of  vogue, 

dnuna.     If  it  does  not  point  out,  with  per-  BALLHOBK,  Gbobo  FtOBDBiOH,  a  German 

flpicuity  and  without  the  aid  of  a  programme,  the  physician,  bom  1777  at  Hanover,  died  1805,  the 

passions  and  incident  it  is  intended  to  describe,  first  to  abandon  the  ancient  practice  of  inocula- 

it  is  a  divertisement,  a  succession  of  dances  ana  tion  with  the  emall-pox,  and  introduce  the  prso- 

nothing  better."    Appropriate  music  is  also  a  tice  of  vaccination.     He  translated   Jenner^s 

constituent  part  of  a  good  ballet,  supplying  the  writings  about  the  cowpbx  (1799),  and  composed 

language  which  action  alone  cannot  speak ;  it  with  Stromeyer  TraiU  de  Vinoeulati<ni  wtedm 

is  grave  or  lively,  energetic  or  tender,  accord-  (1801). 

ing  to  the  passion  or  sentiment  to  be  portrayed.  BALLINAHIKOEE,  a  barony,  parish,  lake, 
The  rules  established  by  Koverre  were  adhered  demesne^  river,  seat,  and  ruined  castle,  in  ^ 
to  by  his  successors  and  disciples,  some  of  province  of  Connaught,  district  of  Oonnemara. 
whomarescarcely  less  illustrious  than  the  mas-  Population  82,465.  The  barony  comprises 
ter  himself.  The  Yestris  family,  above  all^  the  mountains  of  Binabola,  or  xwdve  Piufli 
shone  on  all  the  European  stages  during  the  and  the  sec^rt  of  Clifden. — Also  a  small  town 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  1st  of  Ireland,  10  miles  K  of  Dromore,  in  the  prov- 
years  of  the  1 9th.  Some  women  also  were  great  ince  of  Ulster,  co.  of  Down,  where  a  battle  was 
favorites,  but  in  a  less  extended  sphere;  such  as  fought  in  June,  1698,  between  the  Irish  insur- 
Guimard,  and  Biffottini,  in  Paris.  It  was  not  gents  and  the  royal  troops.  Population,  911. 
till  our  day  that  dancers  of  the  fairer  sex  were  BALLINAMUOK,  a  village  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
destined  to  acquire  world-wide  reputation,  such  land,  11  miles  from  Longford,  memorable  for 
as  the  fiuiy-like  TagUoni,  whose  dance  was  in*  the  surrender  of  the  French  troops  under  Geo. 
deed  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  the  bewitching  Humbert)  to  the  English  under  Lake^  8ept.  S, 
Fanny  Elssler,  who  created  a  perfect  Jwrare  in  1798. 

America  as  well  as  in  Europe.    Here  &ie  ballet  BALLINASLOE,  a  town  of  Irehmd,  k  the 

is  but  an  entertaining  diversion;  in  Europe  it  province  of  Ck>nnaught,  91  miles  W.  9L  W.  of 

continues  to  be  quite  a  passion  among  certain  Dublin.    It  is  divided  by  the  river  Ssok  11110 

daases  of  theatre-goers.    The  appearance  of  a  two  sections,  the  larger  of  which  lies  in  Galvay 

new  dancer  is  an  event,  in  which  the  fiishion*  county  and  the  other  in  BosoommoB.     Aftriea 

able  public  take  an  interest;  hosts  of  partisans  of  bridges  and  causeways  carried  torn,  vhnd  to 

are  formed  on  both  sides;  and  frequently  a  island  across  the  river,  connects  the  tropor- 

rivalry  between  two  fi&vorite  female  artists  be-  tions.  Ballinasloe  has  long  been  o^ebral^dfc^  its 

comes  the  cause  of  an  animated  contest,  whidi  great  annual  cattle-fair,  at  which  it  is  iomputed 

happily  is  conducted  in  general  with  api^ause,  90,000  sheep  and  12,000  black  cattleare  on  an 

flowers,  and  othet  innocent   missiles.     Men  average  exposed  for  sale.    It  is  alsoan  impor- 

who  formerly  were  at  least  on  an  equal  foot-  tant  Siorou^ifare,  and  has  a  largf  traffic  in 

ing  with  the  dancers  of  the  other  sex,  now  wool  and  grain.    Its  most  notiosible  public 

attract  very  little  attention ;  sometimes,  how*  building  is  a  singularly  beautiful  cl^ch,  with  a 

ever,  an  eccentric  performer  renders  himself  lofty  octangular  ^ire,  springing  fro^scrdls,  and 

remarkable.    The  invention  of  a  ballet  is  an  forming  a  striking  feature  in  the  ilndscape  for 

important  thing;  formerly  it  exdnsively  be-  miles  around.    Pop.  6,240. 

longed  to  ballet-masters,  who,  so  to  say,  were  BALUNOOLLIG,  a  town  on  f^  Lee,  conniy 

their  own  poets ;  but  now  it  frequently  happens  of  Cork,  Munster,  Ireland,  coiAuiing  a  half 

that  others  tiy  their  ability  in  that  qthiere;  thus  ruined  castle,  boolt  in  the   1^    of   Henxy 
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m.  artillery  barracks^  and  powder  mills;  pop.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HL  of  England,  there 

1,246.  was  an  (Mmcer  named  baJlistarins,  the  keeper  of 

BALUNGALL,  Gsobok,  a  Scotch  physician,  the  cross-bows,  whose  pay  was  a  shilling  a 

who  died  Dec.  4, 1865,  officiated  since  1828  as  day — a  very  large  s^  m  those  days — beside 

professor  of  military  surgery  in  the  nniyersity  another,  the  aUiliator  baUistarum^  whose  daty 

of  Edinburgh,  after  having  served  as  a  sorgeon  it  was  to  provide  the  hafneas  and  aooootre* 

in  the  East  India  army  and  on  the  continent,  ments  of  the  cross-bowmen.    In  the  classicSf 

He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  however,  the  catapidta,  not  the  ballista,  is  the 

medical  academy,  and  connected  with  various  large  wall-cross-bow,  nsed  in   the  place   of 

other  learned  bodies  in  Scotland  and  Inland,  cannon.  In  Grose^s^^  Military  Antiquities"  there 

His  lectures  on  military  sm'geiv  were  numerous-  is  an  engraving,  from  an  old  contemporaneoos 

ly  attended.  He  wrote  a  text-book  for  his  class,  carving^  of  a  trebuchet,  or  machine  n>r  casting 

entitled  '^Outlines  of  Military  Surgery,"  and  stones,  of  the  middle  ages,  with  2  figures  ap- 

left  various  other  writings,  prominent  among  parently  feeding  and  working  it,  clad  in  cham 

which  are  his  ^^Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  hauberks,  hoods,  and  hose  of  the  earliest  pe- 

the  European  Troops  in  India,"  and  ^'  On  the  riod ;  but  no  idea  whatever  can  be  formed  of 

Site  and  Oonstruotion  of  Military  Hospitals."  In  the  operation  of  its  mechanism.    It  is  remarka- 

reward  for  his  long  and  Mthfnl  services  he  was  ble  uiat  a  similar  confusion  to  that  noted 

kiughted  in  1880,  upon  the  accession  of  King  above  in  relation  to  the  ballista,  existed  in  ref- 

WiUiam  IV.  erence  to  the  trebuchet,  whi<m  is  sometimes 

BALLISTA,  a  military  engine  of  the  Romans^  described  as  a  ipgantic  cross-bow,  sometimes 
used  in  the  siege  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  as  an  engine,  consisting  of  complicated  springs, 
Neither  from  the  description  of  authors,  nor  for  the  casting  of  stones.  The  force  and  accu- 
£rom  any  carved  or  painted  representation  ex-  racy  of  aim  of  these  engines  were  flEur  greater 
tant — although  Trijan^s  column  presents  seve*  than  is  usually  supposed;  as  is  shown  by  tiie 
ralspedmensofthasemachines'-can  any  distinct  following  passage  m>m  Froissart,  chap,  lix.,  in 
understanding  be  had  of  the  principle  or  process  which  he  nas  previously  described  the  si^^  of 
of  working  l£ese  primitive  substitutes  for  artil-  Mortagne,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  defend- 
leiy.  They  were  all  indnded  under  one  gene-  ers  were  annoyed  by  an  engine  of  the  assailants : 
ral  term  of  tormentvm  ;  which,  as  is  shown  by  ^  There  was,  at  this  time,  a  very  able  engineer 
its  root  torquere^  to  twist,  would  seem  to  im-  at  Mortagne,  who,  having  considered  the  mar 
ply  that  the  propulsion  was  given  by  means  of  chine  of  the  Yalentinois,  and  how  much  it  an* 
the  torsion  of  ropes  or  fil^es;  yet  the  method  noyed  the  town,  for  it  was  perpetually  in 
is  not  discoverable;  norns  the  use  of  them  aGti(m,  made  another  in  the  caeSile,  which  waa 
decisive,  since  torqttere  came  in  time  to  signify  not  very  large,  but  well-made  and  tempered, 
simply  to  hurl  on  launch  any  missile,  by  any  and  so  well  formed  that  it  was  used  only  8 
means,  even  by  the  unassisted  force  of  the  hu-  times ;  the  first  stone  fell  within  12  paces  of  the 
man  arm. — ^The  difficulty  is  increased  by  tiie  engine  of  the  Yalentinois;  the  second  was  nearer 
&ct  that  the  names  of  tiie  various  engines  are  to  the  box ;  the  third  was  so  well  aimed,  that  it 
often  confounded,  and  used  indiscriminately  by  struck  the  machine  on  the  shaft  and  split  it  in 
writers  subsequent  to  the  times  of  Julius  Ciasar.  two." — ^After  tiie  use  of  gunpowder,  these  en- 
Originally,  however,  the  ballista  was  an  engine  gines,  necessarily,  fell  into  disuse, 
for  hurling  stones  with  a  parabolic  ascen^  in  BALLI8TI0  PENDULUM,  a  contrivance  for 
order  to  destroy  the  battiements  of  waUs  and  measuring  the  velocity  of  projectiles.  It  is  a 
the  roofs  of  buildings  in  theur  fall ;  as  the  cata-  pendulum  with  a  large  wooden  block  at  tiie 
pult  was  intended  fer  shooting  darts,  which  lower  end.  A  ball  be&g  fired  horizontally  into 
often  assumed  the  magnitude  of  beams,  shod  this  block  swings  it  through  an  arc,  the  length 
with  iron,  and  sometimes  enveloped  in  tow,  of  which  depends  upon  the  relative  weights  of 
steeped  in  oil  and  ni^>htha,  and  set  on  fire. — ^The  the  two  masses,  and  upon  the  velocity  of  the 
ordinary  ballista  threw  stones  of  three  various  ball,  so  that  from  the  length  of  the  arc  the 
weights,  according  to  which  standard  the  power  velocity  may  be  calculated, 
of  the  engines  was  rated,  as  our  cannon  are  BALLIUM,  the  main  keep,  or  central  part  of 
by  their  calibre;  these  were,  half  a  hundred-  the  old  Norman  casUes  of  the  feudal  days; 
weight,  a  hundredweight,  and  three  hundred-  sometimes  called  the  doigon,  which,  itself  a 
weight — ^which  last  appears  to  have  been  tiie  corruption  of  domnionum,  in  low  Latin,  has 
maximum.  Josephus  mentions  ballistSB,  the  de-  since  been  corrupted  into  dungeon,  and  used  to 
structive  power  of  which  he  records  as  very  siffnify  a  subterranean  prison.  It  was  usually 
formidable,  capable  of  throwing  their  missiles  of  a  square  form,  and  often  stood  on  an  elevated 
with  execution,  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  mound,  having  (»rcular,  octaffonal,  or  sometimes 
a  mile.  Yitruvius  also  mentions  smaller  ballift-  diamond-shaped  turrets  at  the  angles,  forming 
t8d,  which  threw  stones  not  exceeding  2  pounds  flanks,  which  commanded  the  fiat  curtains  be- 
in  weight,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  used  tween  them  by  their  oross*fire.  The  walls  of 
as  field  artillery,  and  to  have  been  plied  from  the  two  lower  stories  were  of  such  immense 
the  rear,  over  the  heads  of  the  front  ranks,  into  thickness,  tiiat  the  whole  structure  was  littie 
the  enemy's  lines. — ^In  the  middle  ages,  ballista  less  than  a  mass  of  solid  masonry,  and  the  habi- 
waa  the  term  applied  to  the  cross-bow^  and,  table  apartments  were  only  reached,  either  by 
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ft  muTOir  winding  ftalrcase  of  stone,  hollowed  for  paasengera.  The  paradiate  Bometimes  car- 
ont  of  the  maflsive  stone-work,  if  the  portal  ried  up  with  the  car  is  an  umbrella-like  appa- 
were  on  the  lower  floor,  or  hj  a  flight  of  exter-  ratos,  in  which  a  person  may  be  seated  or  sos- 
nal  steps,  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  flanks,  i)ended.  By  detaching  it  from  the  balloon, 
and  to  nooos  of  boiling  oil,  pitoh,  or  molten  one  maj  descend  in  it  to  the  groond,  the  expan- 
lead  which  conld  h€  poured  down  on  the  heads  sion  of  the  wide  cover  holding  the  air,  and 
of  the  assailants  from  the  machicolated  bartizans  causing  it  to  sink  with  moderate  velodty.  In 
and  battlements  above.  For  many  of  the  lower  the  top  of  the  globe  is  a  valve,  controlled  by  a 
stages,  these  massive  works  showed  no  aper-  string  reaching  to  the  car,  and  intended  to  be 
tnres  to  the  outer  air  beyond  loops,  shot-holes,  opened  to  admit  the  escape  of  the  gas,  when  in 
and  crenelles  for  arrows,  having  their  windows  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  this  ex- 
only  placed  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  pands  as  the  outside  pressure  is  reduced.  Bat 
scaling  ladders ;  and,  before  the  introduction  of  lor  this  precaution  the  balloon,  if  filled  at  the 
artiUery,  they  were  nearly  impregnable.  There  surface,  would  sorely  burst  by  reason  of  the  ten- 
are  some  fine  specimens  of  this  feature  of  Nor-  dency  of  gaseous  bodies  to  expand,  as  the  pres- 
man  castle  architecture  still  well  preserved  in  sure  upon  them  diminishes,  as  has  been  explained 
Endand,  such  as  the  keep  of  Richmond  castle,  in  the  article  ATMoePHEBS.  In  order  to  econo- 
in  Yorkshire,  Osasar's  tower  at  Kenilworth,  and  mixe  the  gas,  it  is  usual  to  only  half  fill  the  bal- 
several  othersi  loon  on  starting,  it  then  becomes  folly  distended 

BALLON,  a  town  of  France,  d^Mirtment  of  when  the  pressure  without,  instead  of  being  14.6 

fiarthe,  near  the  Ome,  12  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Le  pounds  on  the  square  inch  is  reduced  to  7.8 

Kans.    Ancientlv  tliis  was  one  of  the  principal  pounds,  which  takes  place  at  the  height  of  abont 

fortresses  of  Maine,  and  was  captured  by  the  8)  miles.    But  even  if  the  elasticity  of  the  gas 

English  in  1417.    It  now  contains  2,129  inhab-  could  be  restrained,  the  balloon  would  not  have 

itants,  who  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  linen,  the  same  buoyancy  as  if  distended  to  its  full 

BALLON,  Louisa  Blakohb  THiRfesB  Pbikbu-  dimensions  with  a  less  amount  of  the  gas,  but 
OABD  DS,  a  lady  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  more  rarefied.  As  hydrogen  gas  is  expensive  to 
church  of  Rome,  as  foundress  of  the  sisterhood  prepu*e  in  large  quantities,  the  common  carbu- 
of  the  reformed  Bernardines,  bom  in  1591  at  retted  hydrogen  used  for  illumioation  is  substi- 
Ihe  chateau  of  Vanclie,  in  Savoy,  died  Dec.  14,  tnted  for  it  A  cubic  foot  of  this  weighs  about 
1668,  at  Seyssel,  a  French  town,  near  Geneva.  ^  of  a  pound ;  a  balloon  of  60  feet  diameter  con- 
Under  Ae  direction  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  she  taining  118,100  cubic  feet,  holds  8^34  pounds 
introduced  many  reforms,  first  in  the  monastery  of  this  gas,  or  if  only  half  filled,  1.767  pounds, 
at  Annecy,  which  in  1618  had  been  founded  Common  mr  weighing  .07529  pouna  to  the  cubic 
by  this  saint  in  conjunction  with  Madame  de  foot,  theballoon,nalffilled,wooldhold  of  it  4,257 
Ohantal,  and  afterward  in  various  other  monas-  pounds.  The  difference,  2,490  pounds,  is  the 
teries  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Grermany.  weight  required  to  give  the  balloon  the  same 
Her  innovations  received  the  sanction  of  the  gravity  as  the  air  it  displaces.  With  any  less 
Holy  See  in  1631,  and  her  religious  writings  weight  it  woold  ascend;  and  the  more  this  is  re- 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1700,  under  the  duced  the  higher  would  the  balloon  mount,  to 
imspices  of  Father  Grossi  of  the  oratoire.  find  the  rarity  of  the  air  corresponding  to  its 

BALLOON  (Fr.  haUon\  the  name  given  to  own  gravity.    This  point  is  the  limit,  beyond 

Ihe  machines  first  constructed  by  the  French  which  balloons  can  never  reach.    If,  instead  of 

to  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  for  rising  in  coal  gas,  hvdrogen  gas  of  the  ordinary  quality 

the  air.    The  lightness  of  hydrogen  was  die-  made  for  this  purpose,  weighing  1  as  much  as 

covered  by  Oavendish,  in  1766.    He  found  it  air,  be  used,  the  balloon  would  lift  about  3,500 

from  7  to  11  times  lighter  than  common  air;  pounds. 

but  when  pure  it  is  16  times  lighter  than  air.  BALLOT  (Gr.  /3aXX«»,  to  throw).  The  name 
Dr.  Black  and  Oavallo  both  attempted  to  cause  a  was  originally  taken  from  the  use  of  balls  cast  into 
thin  bag  filled  with  it  to  ascend,  their  only  sue-  a  box  as  a  mode  of  deciding  any  thing,  now  more 
cess  was  in  the  latter  making  a  soap  bubble  usually  applied  to  suffrage  by  writing  in  dis- 
rise.  When  thin  bags  are  made  of  very  great  tinction  mm.  voting  vuMvoce^  or  by  holding  up 
capacity,  the  weight  of  their  materials  b€^  a  the  hand,  or  other  visible  demonstration. — ^In 
much  less  ratio  to  that  of  the  ur  they  displace  Atiiens  it  was  the  common  mode  of  voting  in 
than  when  the  bags  are  small,  consequently  the  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  in  the  courts, 
difference  of  weight  of  very  large  bags  distended  at  first  by  casting  peobles  (V^i7<^)  into  boxes 
with  some  light  gas,  and  that  of  the  same  bulk  (iccido«) ;  hence  the  term  ^tt^o-^io,  law.  After- 
of  air,  must  be  so  great  tha^  these  bags  will  ward,  be.,  is  (/euofioc)  were  used;  hence  the  pro- 
mount  opward,  as  any  liffht  BU[?°^ance  ascends  verbial  expression,  Ktrnfunrpvyts  (bean-eaters), 
in  water,  the  heavier  fiuid  sinking  beneath  and  to  designate  corrupt  judges. — If  the  question 
pushing  it  up.  The  history  of  balloons  has  al-  was  upon  the  adoption  of  a  law,  the  mode  of  de- 
ready  been  given  in  the  article  AisBoerATiON.  cision  was  by  the  deposit  of  white  or  black 
As  now  prepared  they  consist  of  a  bag  of  glob-  stones^  or  beans,  in  boxes,  the  white  being  an 
ular  form,  made  of  thin  silk  varnished  with  affirmative,  the  black,  rejection.  In  the  courts 
some  elastic  gum;  a  network  of  strong  cords  tiie  same  course  was  pursued.  If  itwasacrim- 
snrrounds  thi%  to  which  is  suspended  the  ear  inal  proceeding,  the  white  stone  or  bean  was  for 
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aoqnitta],  the  black  for  condemnation;  and  in  his  native  town.    EQs  advantages  foredncation 

civil  cases  one  designated  the  prosecutor,  the  were  small    He  never  attended  a  school  nntil 

other  the  defendant — ^It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  20  years  old,  and  for  this  opportunity  he 

this  mode  of  voting  was  used  for  tne  sake  of  seems  to  have  been  iq^ebted  to  an  accidental 

aecrQcy.    The  assemblies  and  courts  were  held  injury  which  weU-nigh  cost  him  his  life.    His 

in  the  daytime  in  public  places,  and  the  voters  stationery  in  learning  to  write  was  supplied  by 

were  separated  from  the  popular  audience  only  pieces  of  birch  bark  and  charcoal.    He  was  of 

by  a  cordon  of  ropes.     When,  therefore,  the  a  naturally  inquiring  mind,  and  early  began  to 

voters  went  up  to  tne  boxes  and  deposited  their  investigate  the  religious  sentiments  he  had  es- 

ballots,  it  was  known  how  they  voted.    Secrecy  poused.    He  soon  found  occasion  to  change 

might  liave  been  designed  in  the  court  of  the  them  for  a  £uth  then  scarcely  known  in  tlus 

Areopagus,  which  made  its  decisions  at  night,  country,  and  having,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  no 

and  witnont  the  presence  of  an  audience,  but  in  organized  congregations.     Mr.  Ballon  at  first 

the  other  courts  and  popular  assemblies  the  bal-  embraced  a  doctrine  which  may  more  properly 

lot  was,  doubtless^  a  mere  matter  of  oonveni-  be  designated  as  Restorationism  than  Universaf- 

ence. — Ostracism,  which  was  a  vote  of  the  ism.    Later  in  life  he  became  Unitarian  in  faith, 

people  for  the  emulsion  of  a  citizen  for  the  and  embraced  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 

term  ci  10  years,  was  done  in  a  similar  way,  state  of  punishment  after  death.    He  began  to 

viz.,  by  writing  the  name  of  the  obnoxious  preach  at  the  age  of  21,  and  during  tiie  early 

partv  on  a  shelL — ^It  appears  that  the  assembly  years  of  his  ministry  supplied  his  temporal 

of  the  people  at  Athens  in  a  legislative  capa-  wants  by  teaching  a  school.    In  1794  he  be- 

city  passed  or  rejected  a  law  precisely  as  it  was  came  the  settled  preacher  of  a  congregation  in 

proposed,  without  amendment. — ^At  Home  the  Dana,  Mass.,  where  belabored  until  1808,  when 

usage  wBSy  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  he  removed  to  Bamu^d,  Yt.    There,  in  1804, 

subveruon  of  the  republic,  to  vote  by  tablets  in-  he  began  his  career  as  a  theological  writer  in 

scribed  with  letters  expressing  assent  or  dissent  the  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  "  Notes  on 

to  a  proposed  measure,  and  the   result  was  theParables,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  *' A 

sometimes  different  from  what  might  have  been  Treatise  on  the  Atonement"    In  1807  he  re* 

expected  from  popular  opinion  as  openlv  ex«  moved  from  Barnard  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

pressed.    Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  being  all  that  where  he  publi^ed  a  work  entitled  ^'  Oandid 

remained  of  former  liberty ;  that  notwithstand-  Beview.''    He  removed  in  1815  to  Salem,  Mass., 

ing  the  laws  had  been  prostrated,  yet  that  where  he  labored  only  2  years,  when  he  re- 

sometunes  they  would  reappear  in  the  silent  moved  to  Boston  (1817),  in  which  place  he 

suffrages  of  the  people  (jttdieiU  tacitis  aut  oc-  continued  to  reside  untU  his  death,  which 

eultis  ds  KoTiore  9ujff^agiu\  Oio.  Off.  lib.  ii.  87.  occurred  after  a  life  of  81  years,  60  of  which 

Pliny  objected  to  the  baUot  (taeitU  9uffrc^%i$\  had  been  spent  in  the  active  service  of  the 

as  affording  a  screen  to  corruption,  b.  iii.,  let  ministry,  a  service  which  led  him,  in  the  later 

20. — ^The  common  mode  of  voting  in  the  United  years  of  his  life,  into  all  parts  of  the  union. 

States  by  ballot  is  much  superior  in  conveni-  His  literary  labors  were  great;  for,  although  he 

ence  to  the  English  viva  voce  mode,  but  has  not  never  wrote  his  sermons,  yet  he  engaged  as 

so  much  importance  in  respect  to  purity  of  elec-  early  as  1819  in  the  effort  to  build  a  literature 

tions  as  has  by  its  advocates  been  attributed  to  for  the  people  of  his  choice,  and,  we  might  al* 

it    Corruption  will  exist,  whatever  mode  of  most  say,  of  his  creation.    In  that  year  the 

voting  may  be  prescribed,  if  there  is  want  of  publication  of  the  **  Universalist  Magazine"  waa 

integrity  in  the  people.  Perhaps  the  open  vote  is  commenced  by  Mr.  Ballou,  a  periodical  which 

to  some  extent  a  check  upon  private  bargaining,  has  continued  to  be  issued  ever  since,  though 

yet  in  our  popular  Sections,  whatever  may  h^  under  a  modified  form  and  name.    In  1831,  in 

the  moral  msadvantage  of  voting  by  ballot,  the  connection  with  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  2d  he  com- 

facility  and  ease  with  which  the  election  can  menced  also  the  publication  of  the  **  Universal" 

be  despatched  by  this  mode  must  insure  its  per-  ist  Expositor."    About  the  same  time  he  pub- 

petuity  in  this  country.  Hshed  a  volume  of  "  Lecture  Sermons,"  and  a 

BALLOU,HoBBA,aleaduigministeroftheUni*  few  years  later  (1884),  *'An  Examination  of 

versalist  denomination  in  this  country,  bom  at  the  Doctrine   of  Future  Retribution."     Hia 

Bichmond,N.  H.,  April  80, 1771,  died  in  Boston,  published  works  would  make  100  12mo  vols. 

June  7, 1852.   He  was  of  French  descent  and  be-  He  united  more  persons  in  marriage  than  any 

longed  to  a  family  of  ministers.  His  father  was  a  other  minister  in  the  country,  and  preached 

Baptist  clergyman.    Three  of  his  brothers  were  over  10,000  sermons.    Biographies  of  Mr.  Bal- 

also  preachers,  and  one  of  them,  Bei:\]amin,  was  lou  have  been  publi^ed  by  his  son,  M.  M.  Bal« 

the  father  of  8  sons,  all  preachers  likewise,  lou.  and  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore. 

David,  another  of  the  8,  was  also  the  figither  of  a  B  ALLSTON  SPA,  a  post  village,  the  capital 

preacher,  whUe  a  fourth  brother^  not  himself  a  of  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  situated  in  a 

preacher,  furnished  one  from  his  family  in  the  vallev  on  a  branch  of  the  Kayaderosseras  creek, 

person   of  a  grandson.     Hosea  Ballou   was  7milesS.W.  of  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs; 

brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  diurch,  pop.  in  1865,  2,285.    Its  mineral  springs  were 

which  he  joined  in  early  life  (1789),  under  tibe  lormerly  celebrated  and  extensively  frequented 

pastorate  of  his  father.  Rev.  Maturin  Ballou,  in  by  invalids^  but  within  a  few  yean  have  de- 
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cliDad  in  popnkr  catioMtaoo.    The  Sot  Sood    tenialljr,  ianiaate^MML  mviter,  to 

EdteuM 


hoCd,  bulk  for  the  aeoommodation  of  'ommttr  the  fitomi<r.h  end  ezdte  the  pominwn     It 

Vinton^  b  160  feet  long,  and  baa  S  winga  ex-  to  hare  been  hifjblf  eBtecmed  by  the  mnaem 

tending  back  153  £wt.    There  ias  oonrt-hooaey  inbahitanti  of  Syria,  aa  well  as  by  the  modem 

bank,  1  or  3  newwajpen^  and  aereral  dmrehea.  Tnika  and  Araba    Joaephna  atatea  that  the 

The  Saratoga  and  Sehenectadj  B.  B.  paaiea  bahn  of  Gflead  waa  one  cf  the  treea  given  bj 

throngh  the  dace.  the  qneen  of  Siebn  to  King  SoknKiii.    SeeAa- 

B^LlTBUNNION,  a  plaee  reaorted  to  lor  fd. 

ae^-bathing,  in  Mnnater,  coon^r  of  Kerfy,  Ire-  BALIffK,  a  Tillage  of  Fiedmaot  on  one  of  the 

land.    Some  remarkable  aea-cares  aie  near  by,  head  atreama  of  tlfe  Stara.    It  ia  named  firam  a 

one  of  them  having  a  roof  between  70  and  80  nemorahle  grotto  containing  a  diapeL 

feetfa^.  BALME,  Col  ns,  an  Alpine  paaa.  forming  the 

BAJ^TGASTLE,  a  seaport  town  in  the  ooon-  boondaiy  between  Savoy  and  the  Yalaia,  7,218 

ty  of  Antrim,Irdand,  5  nuIeaS.  W.  of  Fairhead,  feet  above  the  leydoftlM  sea.    It  ia  moeh  via- 

in  a  bay  opposite  Bathlin  icdand.     It  haa  a  ited,  and  haa  a  place  in  whidi  travenea  may 

popolatton  of  1,897.    Althon^  $750,000  were  take  refoge. 

fTpt^'vM  in  the  oonstroetion  of  a  pier,  thehar-  BALMJELS,  Jaub  Luoki,  a  Spaniwh  Catholic 

bor  haa  sinoe  become  choked  op  with  asnd.  priMt,  eminent  aa  a  philofiophical  writer  aadpob- 

BALLTMENA,  a  market  town  in  Ireland,  liciat.  He  was  bom  at  Yich,  in  Catalonia,  of  poor 
Ulster,  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  river  Braid,  and  worthy  parents^  Aug.  28, 1810,  died  there 
25  milea  N.  W.  of  Carrick&rgns.  It  has  a  cot-  July  9, 1848.  He  devek>ped  a  precociona  talent 
ton-apinnintf  mill,  a  distUlery,  nmneroos  bleach-  and  taste  forstody  in  his  childhood,  having  com- 
ing groond^  a  chorch,  cbapela,  large  public  menced  Latin  at  7  years  of  age^  rtietorie  at  10^ 
imoola,  several  branch  banks,  and  a  popiuation  phUoaophy  at  18,  and  theologr  at  15.  In  his 
of  5,549.  nxteenth  year  he  entered  the  nniveraty  of 

BALLTTOBE,  a  little  town  in  the  connty  of  Cervera,  where  he  remained  4  years,  devoting 

Leinster:  Ireland,  11  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  yinanlA^  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  stndy  of  the 

where  Edmond  Borke  received  the  rudiments  Sumna  of  Su  Thomas  Agninaa,  with  the  com- 

oi  his  edncation.  mentariea  of  BeUarmin,  Snaie^  and  C^jetan. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD,  a  plant  of  the  genna  After  thia  he  endeavored  to  enlarge  the  circle 

amifru  (the  hal$amodendr<n^  GUeadense  of  De  of  hia  knowledge  as  mochas  poasible,  by  stndy- 

OandoUe).     Its  leaves  yield,  when  braised,  a  ing  general  literatore,  history,  poetry,  mathe- 

atrong  aromatic   scent.     From  this  plant  is  matios,  politics,  and  law,  and  reading  the  best 

obtained  the  bahn  of  Gilead  of  the  ahopa,  the  works  of  standard  anthcva.    At  the  age  of  22 

balsam  of  Mecca  or  of  S^-ria.    This  haa  a  yel-  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  waa  for  a  time 

lowish  or  greenish  color,  a  warm  and  somewhat  professor  at  CervenL    In  the  year  1840  he 

bitter  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  amelL    It  commenced  lus  career  as  a  writer.    His  princi- 

ia  valued  as  an  odoriferons  ointment  or  cosmetio  pal  worics  consist  of  several  able  treatises  on 

by  the  Turks,  who  possess  the  conntiy  in  wludi  philosophy,  essays  and  articles  on  the  reli^ona 

it  is  prodoced,  and,  from  its  scarcity  and  value,  and  pcmtical  condition  of  Spain,  and  a  treatiee 

often  adolterate  it  for  the  market. — ^Theamyria  on  tiie  comparative  effects  of  Protestantism 

la  a  low  tree  or  ahrab,  growing  in  several  parts  and  Catholici^  upon  dvilization,  in  reply  to 

of  Abyssinia  and  Syria.     It   haa   spreading,  Gnizot.    The  last^iamed  work  is  his  master- 

crooked  branches,  small  bright  green  leaves,  piece.    Balmes  was  animated  with  the  most 

growing  in  threes,  small  white  flowers,  on  aep-  ardent  sentiments  of  patriotLam  and  trae  philan« 

arate  footstalks.    The  petals  are  4  in  nnmlxur,  thropy.    He  resisted  the  movements  of  the 

and  the  frait  is  a  small  egg-shaped  berry,  con-  revoiationai7  party  in  Spain^  but  he  ^ympa- 

taining  a  smooth  not — ^To  obtun  thejoioethe  thized  with  fii^  and  liberal  mstitations.    He 

bark  of  the  tree  is  cut  with  an  axe  at  the  time  waa  rathor  deqponding  in  lus  anticipations  re- 

when  its  sap  is  in  its  strongest  period  of  oircn-  RMcting  the  fntore  of  Spain  and  Europe,  bat 

lation*    Aa  the  juices  ooze  through  the  wound  the  course  taken  by  Pius  IX.  reanimated  his 

they  are  received  into  small  eaiihen  botties,  drooping  courage  and  filled  him  with  fresh  en- 

•veiT  day^s  produce  being  poured  into  lai^ier  thusiasm.    In  his  view,  the  great  hope  of  the 

bottles  and  corked.    When  fresh,  the  smell  of  future  lay  in  the  union  between  Catholidty 

the  bahum  is  ezqnisitdy  fragrant,  but  if  left  and  the  g^eat  principle  of  political  Uberty  and 

axpoaed  to  the  atmoaphere,  or  in  a  bottie  nn-  modem  civilization.    This  distingmahed  orna* 

corked,  it  loses  thia  quality.— -The  quantity  of  ment  of  the  diorch  of  Spcun,  after  a  short 

balaam  yielded  by  1  tree  is  said  never  to  exceed  career  of  8  years,  died  at  Yich,  in  the  38th 

00  drops  in  a  day.    It  is,  therefore,  very  scarce,  year  of  his  age^  and  was  buried  there  with  all 

and  can  with  difficulty  be  procured  in  a  pure  the  honors  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

and  unadulterated  state,  even  at  Constantinople,  authorities  could  bestow  upon  him.    His  FUm- 

Its  stimulatinff  propertieB  upon  the  skin  are  ^iaJundameiUal  has  been  translated  into  Eog- 

auch  that  the  mce  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  hsh  by  Henry  F.  Brownson  (2  vols.,  2^ew 

use  it  becomes  red  and  swollen  after  its  appliofr*  York,  1857). 

tion.  and  continues  so  for  several  daya.    The  BALMORAL,  a  picturesque  locality  in  the 

Tnrka  nae  it  as  a  cosmetic,  and  also  take  it  in-  bigblaada  of  Aberdeenshire^  reoentiy  selected 
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for  a  sammer  residence  of  the  qaeen  of  Eng-  stipnles,  irregnlAr  flowers  with  one  of  the  petals 
land.  It  is  situated  60  miles  from  Aberdeen,  spurred,  5  stamens,  distinct  stigmas,  and  a  cap- 
on the  banks  of  the  river  Dee,  and  close  hj  the  sule  with  5  valves,  and  remarkable  for  the 
mountidns  of  Lochnagar  and  Ben  MacduL  A  elastic  force  with  which  it  bursts  and  expels  the 
commodious  rojal  edtmce  has  been  erected  in  seeds.  The  J9.A^<«n^,  or  garden  balsam,  a  beaih 
place  of  the  ancient  castle.  tifol  and  popular  annual,  with  finely  variegated 

BAIJ7AYES,  Henbt,  a  Scotch  Protestant,  white,  pink,  red,  purple,  and  lUac  flowers,  is  the 
bom  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  Fife,  in  1520,  during  the  best  known  member  of  this  genus.  This  loves 
reign  of  James  v. ;  died  in  Edinburgh,  in  1579.  a  moist  rich  soil,  and  is  raised  best  from  the 
He  studied  at  St.  Andrews,  and  afterward,  in  a  seed  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  The  juice  of  some 
free  school  at  Cologne,  his  religious  opinions  of  the  spedes  of  balsamina,  mixed  with  alum,  is 
were  changed  from  the  OathoUc  to  the  r rotes-  used  by  the  Japanese  to  dye  their  finger  nails  red. 
tant  belief  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  BALSAMINA,  Camilla,  an  Italian  singer 
154^  his  open  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith  bom  at  Milan,  about  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
caused  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of  secretary  tury,  died  August  9,  1810.  Gifted  by  nature 
of  state,  conferred  on  him  by  GK>v.  Arran.  He  wiUi  a  beantifm  contralto,  and  by  industry  with 
now  Joined  the  English  against  the  governor,  a  flexible  vocalization,  she  was  greeted  with  en- 
and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Black-  thusiasm  wherever  she  went  In  1807,  she  was 
ness  castle  until  1544.  He  has  also  been  ac-  prima  donna  at  the  court  of  Prince  Eugene, 
cused  of  connection  with  the  conspiracy  which  viceroy  of  Italy.  Galled  to  Paris  for  the  oo- 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  casion  of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Maria 
was  declared  a  traitor  and  excommunicated.  Louisa,  she  was  caught  in  a  terrible  storm  on 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  Mont  Cenis.  Her  sufferings  on  this  occasion 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  in  company  with  John  threw  her  into  a  rapid  consumption,  iEmd  she 
!Enox  and  others  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  returned  to  Milan  only  to  die. 
Bouen,  in  France,  where  he  wrote  a  work  en-  BALSAMO,  Paolo,  an  Italian  priest  and  agri- 
titled  ^*  Confession  of  Faith,^'  which  was  pub-  cultural  writer,  born  at  Termini,  in  Sicily,  Maurch 
lished  in  1584.  Balnaves  returned  to  ScoUand  7, 1763,  died  at  Palermo,  in  l6l8.  He  was  pro- 
in  1559,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  on  fessor  of  agriculture  at  tiie  university  of  Paler- 
the  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  to  the  duke  mo,  and  subsequently  was  sent  by  the  Neapoli* 
of  Norfolk.  tan  government  on  a  mission  to  Lombu^y, 

BALOnFEAXJ,  or  Baloitffetsatt,  Jaoqttxs,  France,  and  England.  In  England  he  became 
a  French  cTievalier  d^induatrie,  bom  at  St.  acquainted  with  Arthur  Young,  and  subse- 
Jean-d^Angely  about  the  end  of  the  16th  cen-  quently  translated  some  of  his  essays  into  Ita^ 
tnry,  died  in  1628.  He  married  and  intrigued  Han.  On  his  return  to  Naples,  he  exerted  much 
wiUi  scores  of  women  in  different  cities  and  influence  upon  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
nations.  Sometimes  he  was  the  Baron  de  St  two  Bellies  by  his  suggestions  of  reforms  which 
Angel,  at  others  the  Baron  de  Sainte  Foy.  Not  were  adopted  by  the  king,  who  made  him  libra- 
content  with  Jiiis  triumphs  over  the  creduHt^  of  rian  of  the  royal  library.  Balsamo^s  labors  and 
weak  women's  heads  and  hearts,  he  determmed  writings  gave  a  powernd  impulse  to  the  agri« 
to  hoax  the  cabinets  of  France  and  England,  cultural  interests  of  Naples  and  Sicfly. 
By  discovering  a  sham  conspiracy  to  the  French  BALSAMS.  By  the  French  chemists  this 
counsel  of  state  he  obtained  200  crowns ;  the  word  is  applied  only  to  those  resinous  v^^ble 
English  government  was  stiU  more  credulous ;  juices  which  contain  benzoic  acid ;  and  of  these 
for  a  similar  revelation  they  gave  Baloufeau  there  are  but  six,  namely,  the  balsam  of  Peru, 
JS2,000  sterling.  He  was  afterward  arrested,  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  dragon's  blood,  benzoin, 
put  to  torture,  and  hanged  in  France.  storax,  and  licuid  amber.    But  by  the  C^rmasa 

BALQUHIDDER,  a  parish  and  village  in  and  English  the  term  is  not  thus  limited  in  its 

Hfeshire,  Scotland,  84  miles  W.  of  Perth.    The  ^gnification,  being  applied  to  aU  resuis  obtained 

parish  is  about  20  miles  long  by  10  wide,  and  from  trees  and  shrubs^  as  also  to  some  pharma- 

within  its  limits  Rob  Roy  performed  many  of  ceutical  preparations,  dividing  them  into  two 

bis  deeds  of  daring.    His  remains  now  repose  classes — one  containing  benzoic  acid,  and  the 

in  the  village  churchyard.  other  not.    The  former  class,  consisting  of  the 

BALSALL,  or  Tbmplb  Balsall,  a  chapehr  6  named,  are  aromatic,  resinous  substances,  com* 

in  Hampton-in-Arden,  Warwickshire,  England^  posed  o£  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil, 

with  a  population  of  1160.    The  remains  of  the  the  last,  according  to  Uie  quantity  present,  tend- 

chapel  of  Balsall,  erected  in  the  12th  century,  ing  to  give  liquidity  to  the  substance.    They 

are  still  here.  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  water  being  added 

BALSAMINA,  in  botany,  1  of  the  2  genera  resin  is  precipitated,  making  the  fluid  milky, 

which  compose  the  order  of  the  halaamiiKicem,  In  ether  they  are  only  partially  soluble,  and  not 

It  has  10  species,  which  are  natives  of  the  East  at  all  in  water.    The  peculiar  smell  of  the  bal- 

Indies  and  China,  but  some  of  which  have  long  sam  is  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air.    Their  taste 

been  known  as  favorite  ornaments  of  European  is  described  as  hot  and  acrid.    The  plants  whidi 

gardens.     The  generic  characteristics  of  the  ftmish  them  belong  to  the  orders  ityraeecBy  U- 

oaUamina  are   a  succulent  stem  flUed  with  a  ouminosm^  and  habamacea.  The  second  class  of 

watery  Juice,  simple  leaves  growing  without  balsams  are  the  semi-liquid  and  resinoas  Jmoes 
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composed  only  of  resin  and  a  volatile  oil,  and  p«Tceat 

obtained  mostly  from  plants  of  the  orders  eonif-  BroJn  rSf  *^^  '?™!'.'*f. *!•;;.• ' '  V.V.:  soiro 

«r«,  terebinthacecB^  and  Uguminosa,    The  tur-  oa— cinnamein'.!!!'.'.!!*!!'.'.*!.'.'.*.'..*.*.*.'!  ».oo 

pentines,  and  Canada,  copaiba,  and  Mecca  bal-  12*°*?  "^  ^^^^^^^^^^  *^^ J-^ 

Bams,  belong  to  this  class.    They  do  not  differ  i/MMdmoirtuwV\V///////. '.".'.'.*.*. ".".'.!     o.'w 

essentially  in  their  properties  from  the  other  

balsams.  The  use  of  balsams  is  principally  in  ^^'^ 
medicine,  but  they  also  enter  into  the  compod-  TMs  balsam  is  uised  in  perfumery,  in  the  manu- 
tion  of  Tarnishes,  and  are  employed  for  some  facture  of  sealing-wax,  lozenges^  tinctures,  po- 
other  purposes,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  matnms,  and  when  vanilla  is  expensive,  it  is  used 
description  of  each  one.  Benzoin  and  turpen-  as  a  substitute  for  this  in  liqueurs,  chocolate,  &c 
tine  will  be  treated  of  under  their  own  titles. —  — ^Bidsam  of  Tolu  is  obtained  in  New  Granada, 
A  full  history  and  description  of  the  balsam  of  South  America,  in  the  region  of  Tolu  and  Tur- 
Peru,  by  Br.  Fereira,  may  be  found  in  the  baco,  a  few  nules  south  of  Carthagena,  and  also 
^'Pharmaceutical  Journal"  (English);  and  an  along  the  Magdalena  river.  The  tree  which 
able  paper,  made  up  from  this,  is  published  by  produces  it  is  the  myrotpermum  tolu\ferum. 
Dr.  Muspratt  in  his  recent  work  on  chemistry,  The  balsam  differs  very  litUe  from  that  of  Peru, 
with  which  will  be  found  drawings  and  botanl-  only  it  becomes  reslnified  more  easily.  Their 
cal  descriptions  of  the  plants  produciug  the  bal-  chemical  composition  is  the  same.  When  fresh 
sam.  So  much  error  and  uncertainty  has  pre-  it  is  of  a  reddiah  brown  color,  soft  like  turpen- 
vailed  in  the  accounts  of  this  substance,  that  tine,  but  gradually  becomes  harder.  It  has  an 
very  elaborate  investigations  have  been  made  by  agreeable  odor  like  the  benzoin,  and  a  sweetish 
Dr.  Pereira  and  others  to  define  its  true  charao-  taste.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  resin,  which 
ter,  and  that  of  the  plants  producing  it.  There  may  be  detected  by  the  fumes  of  sulphuroua 
appear  to  be  2  balsams  of  Peru,  one  called  the  acid,  which  are  set  free,  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
white  balsam,  and  the  other  the  black,  which  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the  mixture  heated.  If  no 
the  real  balsam  of  Peru  of  commerce.  Both  resin  is  present^  the  odor  of  benzoic  and  cinna* 
are  obtained  fronrthe  myrospermum  pulescens  mic  acid  is  perceived. — ^Dragon^s  blood  is  the 
of  De  Candolle,  the  one  from  the  fruit  by  product  of  an  East  India  tree,  called  the  cola- 
pressure,  and  the  other  by  Incision  from  the  mus  draco,  and  is  also  obtained  in  Africa  and 
stem;  andbotli  are  procured  exclusively  "from  South  America  from  a  number  of  other  trees, 
the  so-called  Balsam  Coast  in  Central  America,"  It  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  drops  and  small 
the  Pacific  coast  of  San  Salvador,  between  18^  balls  of  a  diu-k  red  color,  and  is  also  put  up  in 
and  14°  N.  lat.  Sonsonate  appears  to  be  the  sticks,  and  irregular  shaped  cakes.  Its  use  is 
most  important  district  for  the  prodnction  of  for  coloring  varnishes,  staining  marble,  prepar- 
tfae  balsam ;  and  the  tree  which  tliere  yields  it  ing  gold  lacquer,  and  tooth  powders  and  wa^es. 
i9  possibly  a  different  species  from  the  myro-  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
ipermum  vvbeseeni,  and  has  been  temporarily  gent,  but  is  now  regarded  as  inert — Storax  is 
called  by  Dr.  Pereira  the  myromermum  of  Son-  rarely  met  with  unadulterated  with  foreign  mat- 
sonate.  Black  balsam  exudes  irom  incisions  in  ters ;  and  the  various  mixtures  sold  by  thb  name 
the  trunk  of  this  tree,  and  is  said  to  be  an  have  caused  uncertainty  as  to  its  real  character, 
admirable  remedy  for  effecting  the  speedy  cure  It  is  often  confounded  with  liquid  amber,  but  is 
of  wounds.  Spirit  of  balsam  is  made  from  the  distinguished  from  it  by  its  peculiar  vanilla-like 
flowers,  oil  of  balsam,  an  excellent  anodyne,  odor,  which,  as  well  as  the  styrax  family  of 
from  the  seeds  and  nuts,  and  white  balsam  from  plants,  from  which  it  is  procured,  connect  it 
the  capsules.  The  tincture  or  essence  of  balsam  more  closely  with  benzoin.  The  species  of  the 
called  hcbUamito,  is  extracted  from  these.  The  tree  is  the  officinalis  ;  it  grows  in  Asiatic  Tor- 
methods  practised  by  the  Indians  of  preparing  key,  and  the  shipments  of  this  balsam  are  from 
the  white  and  black  balsams  are  very  differently  Trieste.  It  is  of  liquid  consistency,  and  of  gray, 
described  by  different  authorities,  and  these  de-  brown,  or  black  color,  according  to  its  purity. 
Bcriptions  are  given  in  the  paper  referred  to.  Its  uses  are  in  medicine,  as  an  expectorant,  and 
The  black  balsam  is  a  sirup  of  the  consistency  as  an  ingredient  in  ointment. — ^Liquid  amber 
of  honey,  of  a  deep  red  brown  color,  translu-  is  the  resinous  product  of  the  common  sweet 
cent,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  intolerably  acrid  gum  tree  of  the  United  States.  It  ia  only, 
bitter  taste.  Owing  to  its  high  price  it  is  however,  in  the  warm  latitudes  of  Mexico  ana 
found  profitable  to  adulterate  it,  and  this  is  done  Louisiana,  that  this  tree  yields  its^  balsam, 
with  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  copaiba.  This  is  of  a  thin  consistence,  yellowish  color, 
It  is  conveniently  tested  by  mixing  a  few  drops  agreeable  smell,  and  acrid  taste.  It  becomes 
of  it  with  twice  as  many  of  concentrated  sul-  thicker,  of  darker  color,  and  contains  a  larger 
phuric  acid,  and  then  adding  water — ^if  pure  a  proportion  of  benzoic  acid,  as  it  increases  in 
little  resin  is  obtained.  Copaiba  may  be  detect-  age.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
ed  by  the  smell.  One  thousand  pints  of  good  storax,  but  is  more  highly  esteemed  and  better 
balsam  should,  by  the  benzoic  acid  it  contains,  known  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. — ^The 
saturate  75  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  Chinese  lac,  or  varnish,  is  described  by  Dr.  tire 
soda.  The  composition  of  the  balsam  according  as  a  balsam  of  the  benzoic  acid  classy  and  de- 
to  Stolze,  is  as  follows:  rived  from  the  bark  of  the  angia  Hnenns.— 
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The  Oanada  balsam  is  the  gum  that  exades  from  foimded  in  1884,  was  devised  and  almost  com- 

the  balsam  fir,  abies  iMilaameay  of  the  northern  pleted  by  him.    In  acknowledgment  of  his  emi- 

states.    It  is  collected  by  breaking  the  vescioles  nent  genius  he  was  put  on  the  committee  of  pnb- 

wMoh  form  on  the  tmnk  and  branches,  and  re-  lie  works,  and  on  the  committee  of  bmldings 

oeivinff  their  contents  in  a  bottle.    Its  color  is  connected  with  tiie  ciyil  service.    In  1818  he 

whitish,  slightly  yellow,  and  its  odor  like  that  became  professor  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts, 

of  the  turpentines.  ^Its  analysis  is  thus  given  He  also  acquired  fame  as  an  engraver  and  as  the 

by  Bonastre :           *  author  of  many  superb  works,  descriptive  of 

per  cent  monuments,  and  illustrated  by  his  own  plates. 

iS5S!S&-in -.iiih.V.V.-.V.V.V.V.;.:::  io:'  He  was  the  publisher  of  the  " ^emeum ''  an 

Besin,  Miabie  with  diffloaitj 88.4  art  joumal  With  engravmgs.    He  excelled  at 

KiMttc resin.. 4.0  the  same  time  in  the  engraving  of  historical 

Bitter  cxtnuMioii  and  «it5 ._4^  and  misceUaneous  subjectsT 

100.0  BALTI,  or  Halts,  the  family  name  of  the  kings 

The  copaiba  balsam  is  obtained  from  the  eopai-  ^  ^^  Visigoths.    Alaric,  the  first  among  the 

/era  officinalia,  a  tree  of  Brazil  and  Cayenne,  barbarians  who  took  and  sacked  Rome,  was  one 

It  is  of  yeUowish  color,  semMlquid  consistency,  ^^  ^t™'     "^x  ®  ^oimlj  existed  m  Spam  until  the 

a  bitter  sharp  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  suffocat-  7^^  711.    Next  to  the  Amals,  the  Baits  were 

ing  smell.    It  wiU  dissolve  one-fourth  its  weight  considered  among  the  Goths  the  most  illustrious 

of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  continue  trans-  ^^^^7*     The  founder  was  a  hero  who  on  ao- 

luoent.    With  alkalies  it  gives  crystaUine  com-  ^^^\  <J^  ^i?  a^^aoity  took  the  name  of  Halt 

pounds.  Jt  contains  an  oil  that  dissolves  caout-  ^'^~^®^SSY^^  *,?'"•     .      ^    vr  -™- 

chouo.    Its  composition,  according  to  Durand,  ^^i,IO  BEA,  an  mland  sea,  m  the  N.  W. 

is:  part  of  Europe,  surzounded  and  very  nearly  en- 

pereent  dosed  by  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Prussia, 

ToiAtiieoiL 88.00  Germany,  and  Denmark;  and  communicating 

B?SJn*8Sftt^n ^I'S  ^^  ^^  Oatt^tand  the  North  sea  by  the 

wSe?iSd  loss  ^ '. '. '.    . '. .'.  *. '.  *.              '.    t'.»  Bound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belt.   It  be^^ 

— —  at  the  verge  of  Norway,  in  long.  T  E.  and  ex- 

^^•^  tends  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 

Its  use  is  principally  in  medicine,  and  also  for  in  long.  80^  28'  45"  £.    Its  extremes  of  latitude 

liqueurs,  and  for  making  paper  transparent    It  are  Wismar,  in  Mecklenburg,  63^  60'  N.,  and 

is  often  largely  adulterated  with  castor  oil,  and  Tomea,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  66°  61'  N.    Its 

with  turpentine. — ^Mecca  balsam,  called  also  greatest  length  between  these  points  is  900 

opobalsam,  is  the  product  of  the  Ixilsamodeji'  miles.  Its  width  varies  from  180  miles — ^between 

dron  &ileademe  of  the  East     Its  properties  Oarlscrona  and  Memel — to  75  miles.  Its  area,  in- 

are  similar  to  those  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  eluding  the  gulfe  of  Bothnia,  Riga,  and  Finland, 

liquid  turpentines.    See  Balm  of  Gujsad.  is  estimated  at  about  160,000  square  miles. 

BALSTHAL,  a  beautiful  valley,  16  miles  This  is  exdusive  of  tiie  Oattegat  and  the  Skager 

long,  on  the  Bannenn  canton  Soleure,  Switzer-  Rack,  for  which  a  further  addition  of  18,000  to 

land ;  pop.  8,500.     The   hamlet  of  Balsthal,  19,000  miles  must  be  made. — ^The  direction  in 

pop.  1,000,  is  the  principal  place.    The  pass  and  which  the  Baltic  penetrates  inland  is  extremely 

village  of  Klus  (pop.  800),  with  forges,  and  tortuous.    From  its  straits  it  runs  first  east  to 

iron  founderies,  and  the  castles  of  Falkenstein  Memel,  about  800  miles,  then  north  as  far  as  the 

and  Blauenstein,  are  at  one  end  of  the  valley.  latitude  of  Stockholm  69°  21',  a  fhrther  dis- 

BALTA,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  on  the  tance  of  860  miles.    It  is  to  these  portions  that 

Kodema,  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Bug,  in  the  term  Baltic  sea  is  in  its  limited  sense  re- 

the  government  of  Podolia,  182  miles  E.  S.  £.  etricted ;  for  at  this  point  it  separates  into  two 

of  Kamieniec,  pop.  7,600.    It  is  thriving  and  great  gul&.    Of  these  the  gulf  of  Finland  runs 

wellbuUt    A  suburb  in  the  province  of  Kher-  nearly  due  east  between  Finland  and  Revel; 

son,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  just  while  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  runs  a  little  east  of 

the  reverse.  nortli  between  Finland  and  Sweden.    The  golf 

BALTARD,  Louis  Pebbbe,  a  French  archi-  of  Finland  is  200  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
tect  and  engraver,  bom  at  Paris,  July  9, 1765,  breadth  of  60  to  70  miles.  That  of  Bothnia  is 
died  Jan.  22,  1846.  He  studied  landscape  about  400  miles  long,  with  120  miles  of  average 
paintinff,  but  Peyre,  the  architect  of  the  Odeon,  width,  although  at  its  narrowest  part,  at  Quar- 
directed  his  attention  to  architecture,  and  he  ken,  opposite  Umea,  it  is  not  above  40  miles 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  this  art  with  so  wide;  another  important  inlet  is  the  gulf  of 
much  success  that  he  was  appointed  architect  Riga,  or  Livonia,  south  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
of  the  Pantheon  and  of  the  Paris  prisons.  The  land,  and  stretching  into  the  countries  from 
chapels  of  the  houses  of  detention  of  St  Lazare  which  it  derives  one  of  its  names,  80  miles 
and  St  Pelagie,  were  executed  by  him.  A  re-  from  east  to  west,  and  about  90  from  north 
markable  structure,  which  in  1820  he  erected  to  south. — ^The  Baltic  is  extremely  shallow, 
upon  the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais — ^a  salt  maga-  and  its  navigation  is  in  many  places  exceed- 
xine,  was  unfortunately  demolished  a  few  years  ingly  intricate.  Its  entrance  or  sound  is  crowd- 
afterward.  The  great  hall  of  Justice  in  Lyons,  ed  with  idands  and  shoals,  and  as  the  Baltic 
VOL.  n. — 35 
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ttBelfliMiior«giikrtld«t,fli0  TiryiiigeiiiTeali  evgn  if  Urn  be  imtttwMM  wtA  nan.    n# 
depending  upon  preTailii^p  winds  and  chMiging  water  imtintiiinii  its  height  for  deja,  and  some' 
temperature,  add  no  little  to  the  difficnhjee  or  times  weeks,   and  often  oYerflows   its  usual 
the  naTigator.    The  western  portions  of  the  sea  limits.    Dr.  Shnlten,  a  Swede,  in  1804,  bf  a 
have  a  depth  of  not  more  than  16  fitfhoma.  aeries  of  dose  obserratioQS,  aseertained  satis- 
Toward  the  east  it  deepens,  and  midwaj  be-  fiustorily  that  this  rise  was  oecanoned  not  bj 
tween  Memel  and  Oeland  there  is  foond  frtun  heavr  rains,  winds,  melting  anow,  or  ioe,  to 
60  to  100  fathoms  water.    The  golf  of  Finland  aU  of  which  it  had  been  ascribed,  but  bj  tfaa 
soddeolj  shoals  from  50  fkthoms  to  from  4  to  16  unequal  presBuie  of  the  atmoepfa^e  upon  £ffier- 
fathrnns,    The  gulf  of  Bothnia  has  no  greater  ent  portions  of  the  sorfiice  of  the  sea ;  the 
average  depth,  but  its  naYigation  is  less  obstruct-  greatest  height  of  the  water  oorreqwnding  to 
ed  l^  shoals  and  8and'baiuu.--The  basin  of  the  the  greatest  depression  of   the   barometrical 
Baltic  is  difficult  to  determine  aocoratelr,  ai^  0(4umn,  and   the   greatest    Tariation  of  the 
with  the  exoeptaon  oi  the  mountains  of  Sweden  barometer  in  that  region,  2J  inches,  corre- 
and  Norway  on  the  north  and  north-west,  aU  its  qK>nding  to  a  rise  and  fall  of  84  indies  in  the 
other  borders  stretch  away  in  Test  phuns,  oocn-  water.    This  theory  has  once  been  adopted  by 
pying  more  than  half  of  Europe.    Toward  the  most  of  the  sayans  of  Europe.    Owing  to  its 
south-east,  the  pLam  is  unbroken  to  the  shores  numerous  tributary  rivers,  and  to  its  cuneot 
of  the  Black  sea,  while  on  the  east  there  are  flowing  always  outward,  the  waters  of  the 
no  hiUs  (except  the  insignificant  elevations  of  Baltic  are  much  less  salt  than  those  of  the 
Ysldai)  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Ural  moon-  North  sea  or  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  relative 
tains.    Thus  the  vest  badn  has  been  calculated  proportions  may  be  stated  as  about  xV  ^  if  ui 
to  contain  at  least  900,000  square  mUes. — ^This  the  North  sea.    This  freahneas^  oombmed  with 
great  district  is  exceedingly  well  watered ;  op-  their  shallowness  and  confined  situation,  renden 
ward  of  240  rivers  emply  their  waters  into  the  these  waters  pecnliariy  liable  to  congelatioQ. 
Baltic;  the  lakes  in  its  neighborhood,  and  with  The  enlare  sea  is  every  year  more  or  less  en- 
many  of  which  it  is  couDected  by  rivers^  are  cambered  with  ice,  and  its  straits  are  nsoally 
almost  innumerable;  and  altoffetber  this  sea  impsesable  fix>m  December  to  ApriL    Severe 
receives  the  drainage  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  frosts  made  the  sea  passable  in  its  widest  parts, 
Europe,    The  most  pecnliar_part  of  this  basin  between  Denmark  and  Prussia,  in  the  years 
is  in  its  south-west  comer.    Here,  although  the  1333,  1899,  1428  and  1429.     Later  Ghaiies 
nearest  mountains  are  those  of  the  Hartz,  yet  XIL  marched  an  army  across  the  Sound  and 
the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  not  above  20  or  26  the  two  belts  to  attack  Denmark,  and  so  late  as 
miles  wide.    The  Elbe,  whidi  runs  within  60  1809  a  Russian  army  crossed  the  gulf  of  Both- 
miles  of  the  Baltic,  empties  its  waters  into  the  nia  on  the  ice.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
North  sea ;  so  also  the  Eyder,  which  rises  doee  thai  the  Baltic  is  decreasing.    In  point  of  hd 
to  its  shores.    These  and  their  tributaries  of  the  innumerable  lakes  which  lie  betweoi  it 
couTBe   belong  to  another  system.     Yet  so  and  the  White  sea,  are  but  the  remnants  of 
flat  is  the  country  that  the  different  waters  what  was  once  a   oontinuoos  sea.     This  is 
are  continually  nnittn^^  end  a  canal  8  miles  proven  by  the  existence  of  amUar  animals  in 
hi   length   has  served   to   connect  the   Bal-  those  lakes,  although  these  are  no  l(»iger  salt^ 
tic   with    the    Elbe,    by   joining    the  rivers  A  gradual  drainage  is  no  doubt  lessening  the 
Trave    and   Stricknitz   below   Ltlbeck.— The  volume  of  all  the  bodies  ofwaterstiU  left  in  the 
Baltic  receives  the  waters  of  the  Motala-Elv,  barin  oi  the  Baltic,  and  it  is  to  be  simposed 
the  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  and  Mslar;  the  that  in  course  of  time  many  important  changes 
rivers  Niemen,  Vistula,  Oder,  and  Dana,  and  will  thus  be  made  in  the  face  of  this  vast  tract 
«f  numerous  other  smaller  streams.    The  rivers  It  is  in  the  south  that  such  changes  have  been 
which  flow  from  the  south  and  south-east  are  most  remarked   in   modem  time&     Lobeck, 
the  longest,  varying  from  880  to  750  miles  in  which,  when  originally  built  was  undoubtedly 
length.    The  great  amount  of  mud  and  sand  a  sesport  town,  is  now  12  mUes  from  the  BhorSi 
carried  down  into  the  sea  by  the  rivers  which  The  isle  of  BQgen  is  nearly  joined  to  the  Ger- 
empty  their  waters  into  it,  has  considerably  man  shore,  and  annually  extends  its  bonndi^ 
changed  its  soundings  in  various  parts,  filling  while  the  n^es  of  its  various   parts   show 
up  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  rivers  and  bar-  plainly  enough  that  not  long  since  that  which 
bors,  and  generally  raising  the  bed  of  the  entire  is  now  one  Targe  island  was  a  cluster  of  small 
sea,  creating  many  small  islets  and  shoals,  and  islets.    These  and  other  circumstances  prove 
rendering    navigation,  particularly  along  the  sufficiently  that  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  are 
Danish  shores,  difficult  and  dangerous.    Being  gradually  but    surety  rising.     Olaf  Dalin,  a 
a  dose  sea,  with  its  entrance  from  the  mproach  Swedish  mathematician,  calculated  this  rise  at 
of  the  tidal  wave,  the  Baltic  is  not  subject  to  one  inch  per  annum,  and  this  is  probably  not 
the  phenomena  of  tides.    There  is,  however,  too  high.    The  Baltic  is  extremely  rich  in  fish 
observed  at  irregular  periods   a  rise  in  the  of  venous  kinds,  the  taking  of  which  forms  an 
water,  equal  sometimes  to  8|  feet    This  un-  important  branch  of  industry  with  the  inhabit^ 
gular  phenomenon  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the  ants  of  its  borders.    Sesls  are  fi>nnd  in  con- 
year,  but  chiefly  in  autuma  or  winter,  or  at  a  siderable  numbers,  and  are  chased  for  their  oil 
time  of  heavy  rain,  or  diur^  lowering  weather,  and  ekins.    Whales  are  sometimes  seen,  but  their 
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Mypearanee  la  held  to  be  im  eiil  omen.   Alons  07  B.  W.  fr<»ii  Phikdelphia;  185  8.  W.  from 

the  FroBsian  shores  and  those  of  the  isle  of  Kew  York;  898  S.  W.  from  Boston;  160  K 

Bi^n  quantities  of  amber  aite  annnally  col-  N.  E.  firom  Bichmond ;  and  600  N.  N.  E.  from 

looted.    The  conntries  sarronnding  the  Baltic  Charleston.     The   arm   of  the  Patapsoo  on 

are  all  very  rich  in  nsef al  natural  products,  and  which  the  city  is  sitoiUied  is  abont  8  miles  long, 

its  waters  are  therefore  crowded  with  the  ships  varying  in  width  from  |  of  a  mile  to  If  mile^ 

cf  all  nations.    The  ancients  were  but  alighdy  having  its  extreme  breadth  opposite  to  the 

acqnainted  witU  the  Baltic    By  them  it  was  eastern  part  of  the  city,  a  sabnrb  called  Can- 

oalled  the  Sinus  Oodanus,  gulf  of  the  Goth-  ton.    This  inlet  gives  an  easy  access  to  the 

DtOLQ,    The  origin  of  the  name  Baltic  is  not  city,  and  a  harbor  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 

oertainly  known,  some  etymologists  deriving  it  tain  2,000  vessels.    This  harbor  is  divided  into 

fbom  the  Danish  5^?^  a  girdle ;  some  from  the  an  outer  and  inner  bay;   the  inner  bay  is 

Lithuanian  bcUta^  white,  in  allusion  to  the  great  styled  the  "  basm,"  and,  having  but  12  feet  of 

quantity  of  snow  which  annually  falls  in  its  water,  is   only  navigable   for   small  vessels, 

neighborhood.    Others  have  referred  it  to  the  Great  numbers  of  the  bay  craft  moor  in  tiliis 

Balti,  described  in  the  previous  article.    The  barin.    The  outer  bay  consists  of  a  harbor  be- 

name,  however,  is  old,  and  appears  to  have  been  tween  Fell's  point  and  Oauton  on  the  north  and 

first  used  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  described  east,  and  Whetstone  point  opposite,  on  the 

the  sea  in  the  12th  century.    The  roost  common  south,  and  is  capable  of  floating  the  largest 

name  for  the  sea,  amon^  the  different  people  merchant  ships.    Owing  to  tJie  accumulation  of 

rodent  on  its  borders,  is  (hUtee,  Eastern  sea,  deposit  for  many  years,  the  harbor  had  recent- 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  Western  sea  or  Atlan-  ly  become  shoal  in  numerous  parts,  but  ap- 

tio  ocean.    The  most  important  ports  of  the  rangements  have  been  now  made  and  a  con^ 

Bahlo  sea  are  St.  Fetersburg,  Dantag,  Biga,  tract  established  for  deepening  the  bed  of  the 

Stralsund,  Memel,  Ltlbeck,  Stockholm,  Oopen-  outer  basin,  and  an  appropriation  has  also  been 

hagan,  Oarlscrona,  and  KOnlgsberg.  made  by  Congress  to  render  the  port  avaOable 

BALTIMOBE,  a  northern  county  of  Mary-  even  for  ^ps  of  the  line  and  war  steamers  of 

land,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  on  Ohe»-  the  largest  class.    The  entrance  to  the  port 

apeake  bay,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  is  defended  by  Fort  McHenry,  situated  on  a 

Fatapsco  river,  and  comprising  an  area  of  some  point  of  land  between  the  harbor  and  the  Fa- 

700  sq.  miles.    A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  tapsco.    This  was  successftilly  defended  against 

hilly,  and  many  eminences  rise  to  a  height  of  the  British  fleet  in  1814.    An  immense  fortifi- 

800  feet  above  tidewater.    The  principal  vane-  cation  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  on 

ties  of  rock  are  granite,' gneis,  hornblende,  lime-  Seller's  point  flats,  about  8  miles  below  the 

stone,  and  soapstone,  and  aledge  of  primitive  rock  city.    The  general  appearance  of  Baltimore  is 

traverses  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  striking  and  picturesque,  and  the  dty  appears 

Oopper,  iron,  and  chrome  are  found  in  connd-  to  advantage  from  nearly  eveiy  point  of  view, 

erable  quantities,  and  there  are  beds  of  red  and  It  is  regularly  hud  out,  yet  with  sufficient  di- 

yellow  ochre  and  magnesia.    Much  of  the  land  verstty  to  avoid  tameness,  its  sur&oe  is  undu- 

is  rock^^  but  the  soil   is   generally  produc-  latmg,  its  streets  of  good  width,  so  that  the 

tive,  and  suitable  for  grain  or  pasturage.    In  most  ample  sewerage  is  obtained,  and  every 

1850  it  yielded  755,224  bushels  <^  Indian  com,  thing  of  offensive  nature  being  easily  carried 

294,187  of  wheat,  280,288  of  oats,  and  21,810  oS^  Baltimore,  aided  by  its  fine  dimate,  is  one 

tons  of  hay.    There  were  22  cotton  factories,  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  American  union, 

4  woollen  factories,  10  of  agricultural  imple-  or,  indeed,  the  world    An  a^ct  of  cheerful 

mentfl,  20  of  coaches,  111  of  cabinet  ware,  4  of  '  elegance  pervades  tiie  city,  which  is  peculiarly 

nails,  5  of  chemicals,  18  paper  mills,  2  glass-  attractive  to  strangers;  the  larger  mansions 

works,  10  brass  founderies,  18  iron  founderiesk  46  are  generally  in  ^^od  taste,  and  not  being 

fiour  and  grist  mills,  8  potteries,  2  powder  miUs,  densely  crowded  together,  as  in  some  of  the 

and  4  iron  fhmaces.    The  amount  of  capital  in-  more  northern  cities,  but  having  in  many  cases 

vested  in  manufactures  was  $9,929,282,  and  handsome  side-yards  attached,  they  give  an  im- 

the  value  of  the  articles  produced  was  $24,540,-  pression  of  space  and  comfort.     In  smaller 

014  per  annum.    There  were  162  churches  in  dwellingB,  especially  those  for  the  workers  in 

the  county,  22  newspaper  offices,  and  10,808  trades,  neatness  and  thrift  are  displayed.    In 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Three  rail-  very  rare  cases  are  any  of  the  Baltimore  me- 

roads  terminate  in  this  county,  which  is  Uie  clumics  forced  to-live  in  large  buildings,  ocou- 

most  important   and   populous  in  the  state,  pying  1  or  2  rooms  for  themselves,  but  nearly 

Capital,  Baltimore ;  pop.  in   1850,  210,646,  of  eveiy  ren>ectable  workman  either  owns  his 

whom  6.718  were  slaves.  comfortable  dwelling,  or  is  able  to  engage  one 

BALTIMORE,  a  city  of  Baltimore  county,  at  a  reasonable  rent     Long  rows  of  these 

Md.,  ranks  8d  in  the  United  States  for  size  modest  but  pretfy  tenements  are  to  be  seen  in 

and  population,  is    ntuated   in    lat  89*  17'  the   lughest   and  best  nei^borhoods  of  the 

K.,  long.  76*^  87'  W^  on  an  arm  of  the  Patapa-  cily,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  it;  they 

CO  river,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  form  one  of  its  marked  features.    The  light 

Chesapeake  bay,  and  178  miles  from  the  At-  and  cheerfhl  appearance  of  the  city  is  greatly 

lantic.   It  it  88  miles  N.  E.  fh>m  Washington ;  owing  tothequalitgrof  the  brick  used  in  bufiding. 
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The  ckj  in  ibe  ricinitf  is  of  fine  texture  and  had  been  deprived  of  their  property,  and  driveB 
agreeable  color,  and  when  taken  from  the  kilns  from  their  homes  by  the  Bridflti,  iiik  refoge  in 
is  neither  a  Terjr  dnll  nor  a  glaring  red,  bnt  Baltimore,  and  were  hospitably  reoeiyecL  The 
nleadnff  to  the  eye.  The  chief  points  of  Tiew  ooonty  town  was  remoTed  from  Joppa  to  Balti* 
from  the  jironnd  elevation  in  the  city,  are  more  in  1767,  and  the  oonrts  and  records  eetab- 
Imown  as  federal  and  Londenslager's  hiUs,  the  lished  there;  during  the  next  year  provisioa 
first  named  standing  on  the  sontii  side  of  the  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  cout-house  sad 
inner  basin,  crowned  by  a  signal  station,  and  prison.  The  oonrt-hoose  stood  upon  the  site  of 
commanding  an  extensive  proq)ect  of  the  the  present  battle  monument  in  Calvert  street, 
shipping,  the  city  to  the  north  and  west,  as  bntmnchhi^^er,  and theold-fashioned whipping- 
well  as  the  river  and  bay.  The  other  hiU  lies  poet  was  to  be  seen  a4j<nning  nntil  1606,  wlien 
to  the  east  of  Fellas  pmnt,  and  overiooks  the  the  old  oonrt-honse  was  polled  down,  and  the 


streets,  8  great  avenues  on  the  east,  former  bnilding 

north,  and  west,  have  been  surveyed,  and  are  modations  for  3  courts  as  well  as  the  grsnd  ioiy, 

now  partly  graded,  paved,  and  built  upon,  and  various  offices.    The  judges  and  clerks  of 

These   are   mostly  some  distance   from  the  the  court  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  foraier 

present  lines  of  building,  but  in  the  course  oi  for  10  years,  the  Utter  for  6.    The  Baltimore 

a  few  years  will  add  gr^ly  to  the  beauty  of  bar  was  eariy  distinguished  for  great  tsknt^ttd 

Baltimore,  being  at  least  160  feet  wide,  plant-  is  still  characterized  by  ability,  although  notof 

ed  with  trees,  and  forming  an  elevated  drive  that  degree  exemplified  by  William  Pinknej, 

around  the  city.— It  was  not  until  1729,  that  TTilliam  Wirt,  and  Luther  Martin,  m  former 

the  assembly  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  enti-  days.    Near  the  court-house  is  the  record  office, 

tied  ^* An  Act  for  erecting  a  town  on  the  north  a  substantial  erection  of  solid  granite,  fire-proof 

side  of  the  Patapsoo  in  Bsltimore  county,  te.,"  throughout  The  former  jail  stood  on  the  banks 

although   settlements  had  been  made  at  an  of  Jones's  falls,  near  8t.  Paul's  lane,  before  the 

earlier  date,  the  first  of  which  was  by  Charies  bed  of  the  stresm  was  altered.    In  1600,  the 

Gorsuch,  a  Quaker,  who,  in  1662,  patented  60  present  Jail  was  erected  hif^er  up  the  £dls. 

acres  of  Und  on  Whetstone  point,  opposite  to  This  has  long  been  totally  inadequate  to  the 

the  eastern  section  of  the  present  dty.  In  1682,  wants  of  the  city,  and  a  new  Jail  contaimng  all 

David  Jones,  the  first  settler  on  the  north  side  the  modem  improvements  in  prison  disciiwne, 

of  the  harbor,  gave  his  name  to  the  small  is  now  being  built,  while  a  nouse  of  oorreo- 

stream  which  now  divides  Baltimore  into  ^'  old  tion  has  Just  been  completed  for  juvenile  deiin- 

town"  and  ''newtown.^    On  Jan.  12, 1730,  a  quents.  Di  1769,  the '^ Mechanical" fire compaa; 

town  of  60  acres  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the  was  organized,  and  purchased  their  first  eog^ 

county  surveyor  and  commissioners^  west  of  for  $250.    There  are  now  over  20  compaoiea, 

Jones*  fialls,  and  <»lled  Baltimore  in  honor  of  with  a  large  force  of  men  and  powerful  appaca- 

Oeoilius  Calvert  Lord  Ballamore.    In  the  same  tus.    In  1778,  William  Goddard  began  the  fir^ 

year  William  Fell,  a  ship-carpenter,  having  newspaperinBaltamore,  entitled  the  ^^Maiylflsd 

TOirohased  a,  tract  east  of  the  fidls,  called  it  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser."    Tbeprin- 

Fellas  pointy  after  his  own  name,  which  it  still  dpal  newspapers  now  published  are  the  ^' Amer- 

bears.    In  1782,  a  new  town  of  10  acres,  in  20  ican,"  "  Patriot,"  "  Sun,"  "  Argus,"  "  Clipper, 

lots^  was  laid  out  on  the  east  of  the  falls,  and  several  of  smaUer  note,  and  2  Qerman  daily  pa- 

oaUed  Jonestown,  in  honor  of  David  Jones,  the  pers,  the  Oarretpondent  and  the  Wetker.  &  the 

first  settler.    This  name  has  long  been  for-  same  year  (1778)  communication  was  opened 

gotten,  and  as  a  settlement  existed  there  be-  with  Philadelphia  bv  means  of  stage  coadiesaod 

fore  that  of  Baltimore,  it  was  called  ^^old  sailing  packets,  and  a  theatre  was  also  erected 

town."    Jonestown  was  united  to  Baltim<»e  on  Albemarle  street    In  1775,  Baltimore  con- 

in  174ft,  dropping  its  own  name,  and  2  years  tained  664  houses,  and  5,984  inhabitants.   In 

afhwward  Baltimore,  which  properly  lay  up  1776,  Congress  bdng  obliged  to  remove  from 

about  the  head  of  the  *'basin,'^near  the  foot  of  PhiLidelphiaon  aecountof  that  city  beiog  tak^ 

the  present  South  Charles  street,  was  extended  as  poeseasion  of  by  the  British,  established  itodf 

&r  eastwardly  as  Jones's  faUs,  under  an  express  in  Baltimore,  in  Jacob  Fite*s  building,  on  the 

provision  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  re-  south-east  comer  of  Baltimore   and  Liberty 

oognizing  a  right  to  ^'  elect  delegates  to  the  as-  streets.    John  Adams  says  of  this  boildiog  in 

sembly,  as  representatives  from  the   town."  his  Journal  :*' The  congress  sits  in  the  last  house 

This  was  the  earliest  manifestation  of  that  sin-  at  &e  west  end  of  Market  street  (as  Baltimore 

gular   jealousy,  wldch   has  ever  since   been  street  was  formerly  called),  on  the  south  aimof 

shown  in  the  legidature  by  the  Maryland  conn-  the  street ;  a  long  chamber,  with  two  ftje- 

ty  members  against  the  dty  of  Baltimore.    In  places,  two  large  closets,  and  two  doors.   Toe 

1752,  Baltimore  contained  but  25  houses  and  house  belongs  to  a  Quaker,  who  built  it  »>^.* 

200  inhabitants ;  a  sketch  of  the  town  made  in  tavern."    This  "  last  house  at  the  west  end   » 

that  year  by  Mr.  John  Moale,  now  hangs  in  the  now  almost  in  thevery  heart  of  the  city;  psrt 

rooms  of  the  Maryland  historical  society.    In  of  it  is  still  standing,  and  goes  by  thenameoi 

1756,  several  <tf  the  unfortunate  Acadian^  who  Congress  hall,  but  the  interior  arrangemtfio 
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hftve  long  since  been  altered.  In  1780,  the  increased  in  the  last  two  /ears,  It  maj  now  be 
first  onstom-honse  in  Baltitnore  was  established;  fairly  estimated  at  not  under,  and  probably 
before  that  time,  all  re^sters  and  clearances  above,  280,000.  Of  the  169,054  persons  under 
were  obtained  at  Annapolis.  In  1784,  the  first  the  national  census  of  1850, 140,066  were  whites, 
market  house  which  stood  near  the  intersec-  28,888  colored,  25,442  free,  and  2,946  slaves. 
tion  of  Market  with  Gay  streets,  having  been  Of  the  free  inhabitants,  180,491  were  natives  of 
found  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  in-  the  United  States,,  and  85,617  of  foreign  coon- 
creasing  population  was  superseded  by  three  tries. — ^To  education  great  attention  has  been 
new  ones ;  the  centre  or  Marsh  market,  the  paid,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  insti- 
Hanover,  and  the  Fell's  point  market  Several  tutions  of  learning  endowed  by  the  state  have 
other  large  and  small  ones  have  been  added  to  in  several  instances  proved  sigxial  failures,  those 
these  ffluce  that  time,  so  that  the  dty  is  abnn-  in  which  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  alone  been 
dantiy  furnished  with  provisions  of  all  kinds,  interested,  have  generally  flourislied,  particn- 
At  the  same  time,  1784,  the  streets  were  lighted  larly  those  of  public  character.  In  1791,  St. 
with  oU  lamps,  and  8  constables  and  14  watch-  Mary's  college  was  established ;  this  was  a 
men  appointed  for  the  security  of  the  town.  Boman  Oatholic  institution  under  the  charge  of 
For  very  many  years  past,  great  complaint  has  the  Sulpitian  order,  to  which  was  united  a  semi- 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  police  force  of  Bal-  nary  for  the  education  of  priests.  This  estab- 
timore,  it  has  been  quite  insufficient  to  preserve  lishment  maintained  itself  with  vigor  for  many 
order  in  so  large  a  city,  but  repeated  outrages  years,  possessing  very  extensive  grounds  and 
have,  during  the  year  past  (1867),  called  for  buildings,  a  Gothic  chapd,  and  a  library  of 
the  establishment  of  a  numerous  corps  oftable-  16,000  volumes.  The  seminary  is  still  kept  up, 
bodied  and  active  conservators  of  the  peace,  but  the  college  was  suppressed  in  1851  by  a 
The  new  police  number  between  500  and  600  mandate  from  Bome.  Loyola  College,  in  an^ 
men,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  uniform.  At  other  part  of  the  city,  supplies  its  place  for 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  commerce  Boman  Catholics ;  this  is  exclusively  under  the 
and  trade  of  the  city  rapidly  increased,  and  a  charge  of  Jesuits,  and  was  formally  opened 
large  number 'of  intelligent  merchants  settied  Feb.  22,  1855.  Baltimwe  College  was  char- 
thera  Some  of  the  most  enterprising  of  these  tered  in  1808,  and  subsequentiy  united  to  the 
were  fi'om  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  de-  medical  school,  under  the  titie  of  the  "  Univer- 
scent,  and  by  their  exertions  and  wealth,  Bal-  sity  of  Maryland,"  but  the  academical  depart- 
timore  became  &med  as  a  commercial  port  ment,  independent  of  the  school  of  medicine. 
Lines  of  packets  and  stage  coaches  were  estab-  alone  went  into  operation.  This  academy  was 
lished  for  communication  with  points  on  the  not  generally  flourishing^  and  in  1854  was 
fihores  of  Chesapeake  bay,  as  well  as  in  the  finally  given  up,  and  a  scientific  school  estab- 
interior  of  the  state  ;  in  1787  turnpikes  were  lished  in  the  building.  The  medical  school,  on 
authorized  to  Washington,  Frederick,  and  Bei»-  the  contrwy,  has  always  been  custive ;  at  one 
tertown,  but  were  not  fully  completed  until  time  it  stood  highest  in  the  United  States,  and 
1809.  Li  1789,  the  course  of  Jones's  falls  within  is  now  in  exoeUent  condition.  It  is  a  massive 
the  oity,  which  ran  ^ong  by  the  rite  of  the  pile  of  building  on  Lombard  street,  and  was 
present  court-house,  was  altered  by  cutting  a  completed  in  1812.  The  Washington  university 
new  channd  from  Bath  street  to  Gay  street  was  established  in  1828,  but  has  never  been 
brld£^,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  stream  was  filled  very  flourishing,  and  its  medical  school  is  the 
np.  In  1792  a  large  number  of  refugees  who  only  department  ever  organized.  The  Balti- 
had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the  whites  more  female  college  was  chartered  by  the 
by  the  black  slaves  of  St  Domingo,  came  to  state  in  1829,  and  in  its  course  of  study  and 
the  city,  where  many  of  their  descendants  stiU  power  of  conferring  degrees,  is  sinular  to  the 
reside.  In  1796,  the  population  being  about  colleges  for  male  students.  The  convent  of  the 
20,000,  and  the  town  having  attained  a  high  Visitation,  and  of  the  Carmelites,  which  are 
degree  of  prosperity,  it  was  erected  into  a  city,  both  extensive  nunneries,  have  very  large  fe- 
the  corporation  being  styled  the  ^^  Mayor  and  nude  schools  attached  under  charge  of  the  sis- 
oity  council  of  Baltimore,"  and  James  Calhoon  terhood ;  and  beside  these  there  are  many  ex* 
was  elected  as  the  first  mayor.  Since  that  date  oellent  private  academies  for  both  sexes.  But 
the  city  has  rapidly  increased  in  population,  it  is  in  her  public  schools  and  their  admirable 
especiaUy  within  tiie  last  16  years,  during  which  management  under  the  city  government,  that 
time  the  ratio  of  increment  has  been  such  as  to  Baltimore  may  be  most  Justiy  proud,  and  her 
surprise  those  even  best  acquainted  with  the  school  system  is  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  in 
resources  and  capabilities  of  me  place.  Accord-  any  city  of  the  union.  The  first  public  school 
ing  to  the  following  table^  the  population  was,  was  opened  in  1829.  and  we  gather  from  the 

Inim 18,368        In  1880 8a,«5  ^^^  »^°^  ^^  ^^  *l}®  oomuussioners  to  the 

1800 8«,5i4            1840 msis  mayor  and  city  council,  that  there  were  (m 

?gg ^           igg IS'JSf  1^^  ^^^^  ^«  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*»^  ^^ 

^^ ^^           ^^ ^^^  schools,  dasrifled  as  foUows:  1  male  central 

In  the  latest  of  these  dates,  the  population  is  high  school ;  2  female  high  schools,  the  eastern 

nited  according  to  the  state  censos,  and  as  the  and  the  western ;  12  male  and  14  female  gram- 

boainefls  and  extent  of  the  city  has  very  largely  mar  schools ;  14  male  and  28  fenude  prinuuy, 
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and  6  erei^ing  schools.    The  number  of  pn^    white  marble,  and  is  68  feet  high.    K 
on  the  roll  in  the  daj  schools,  is  11,414.    The    erected  to  the  memoi7  of  the  citlsens  who  foil 
number  of  pupils  in  the  eyening  schools  is  495.    in  the  defence  of  ButimOTe,  Sept  12  and  13, 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,    1814.    It  consists  of  a  square  base  with  a  ped- 
is 11,936,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  1,848.    estal  ornamented  at  4  oorners  with  a  sou^ 
The  number  of  paying  pupils  is  8,168.    The    tnred  griffin.    A  fucial  column  rises  from  the 
number  of  free  pupik  is  8,778.    "  While  it  is  re-    base,  with  bands,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
quired  of  those  wno  have  tiie  ability,  that  they    names  of  those  who  perished.    A  statue  repre- 
Shan  pay  the  moderate  sum  of  $1  i»er  term  of  senting  the  genius  of  Baltimore  surmounts  the 
12  weeks,  for  the  tuition  of  each  pupil,  there  is  column. — Two  smaller  monuments,  oommemo- 
no  child  in  the  city  that  need  be  excluded  frt>m  rative  of  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  are  in  other 
the  benefits  of  a  substantial  education,  in  con-  parts  of  the  city.    One  of  these,  to  the  memory 
sequence  of  the  inability  of  its  parents  to  con-  of  Wdls  and  MoOomas,  2  lads,  who  shot  the 
tribute  even  that  small  amount  to  the  object.  British  commander.  Gen.  Ross,  and  were  in« 
To  prevent  imposition  in  reference  to  this  stantly  kUled  themselves;  the  other  is  erected 
necessary  regulation,  the  free  pupils  are  admit-  to  Ool.  George  Armistead,  the  defender  of 
ted  by  special  acts  of  the  board,  on  application  Fort  McHenry  in  1814.    It  was  on  this  occa- 
to  the  commissioneTa,  who  are  required  to  ex-  ekon.  that  the  famous  song  of  the  *^Star  8pan- 
amine  carefully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  fi^ed  Banner'^  ufas  composed  by  Francis  S.  Eley. 
applicants.    They  have  thus  opened  to  them  — Socm  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  mudi 
by  the  liberality  of  a  generous  public,  the  ave-  inconvenience  was  felt  for  want  of  banlong  fa- 
nues  through  which  they  may  be  led  to  respecta-  cilities,  and  the  bank  of  Maryland  was  eetab- 
biUty  and  useftilness ;  and  this  at  a  very  mod-  lished  in  1790.    The  failure  of  this  institutioii 
erate  cost  to  the  city.'' — ^The  number  of  teachers  in  1884,  caused  in  the  succeeding  year  the  most 
in  the  public  schools  is  268,  of  whom  50  are  males  frightful  mobs,  which  sacked  several  housea 
and  208  females.    The  Bible  is  daUy  read  in  belonging  to  prominent  directors  of  the  bank, 
an  the  schools,  the  version  of  King  James  to  In  1792  a  branch  of  the  United  States  bank 
tiie  Protestants,  and  the  Douay  version  to  the  was  established  in  Baltimore,  the  charter  of 
Ronian  Catholics,  in  separate  apartments.    A  which  expired  in  1835.    In  1795  the  bank  of 
floating  public  sctiool,  for  tibe  tntining  of  boys  Baltimore  was  chartered ;  in  1804  the  Union 
intended  to  be  sailors,  wfll  immediately  go  into  bank  of  Maryland ;  in  1806  the  Mechanics' 
operation ;  and  it  is  urged  by  the  commission-  bank ;    and  in  1810   the   Franklin,    Marine, 
ers  that  the  central  high  school  shall  be  invest-  Farmers  and  Merchants,  and  the  Oommeroiai 
ed  by  the  legislature  with  the  power  of  con-  and  Farmers.     Other  banking  institutions  were 
ferring  degrees.    The  beneficent  working  of  chartered  in  1824,  '85,  and  '86,  but  the  bank- 
the  public  school  system  in  Baltimore  is  exem-  ing  capital  of  the  city  is  not  over  $8,000,000. 
plified  by  the  fa^  that  ^<not  a  single  graduate  There  are  2  savings  bimks;  one  incorporated 
of  the  schools  has  ever  been  charged  with  or  in  1817  haa  constantly  on  deposit  more  than 
convicted  of  crime."    The  latest  feature  in  the  $2,000,000,  on  which  the  bank  allows  the  de- 
means of  intellectual  culture  belonging  to  the  poaitors  4  per  cent,  interest,  as  well  as  an  extra 
city  Is  the  Peabody  institute,  which  has  Just  dividend  every  8  years.    All  persons  connected 
beenfoundedby  the  munificence  of  Mr.  George  with  the  bank,  excepting  the  president  and 
Peabody,  a  wealthy  American  banker  of  Lon-  bookkeepers,  serve  witiiout  cc»npensation.  Sev- 
don,  but  formerly  for  many  years  a  resident  of  eral  other  institutions  of  similar  character  have 
Baltimore.    His  sumptuous  gift  of  $800,000,  to  been  lately  established,  in  some  of  which  even 
be  increased  to  $500,000,  is  to  establish  a  gal-  as  small  a  enm  as  5  cents  is  received.— In  1813 
lery  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  a  library  of  the  the  first  steamboat,  called  the  Chesapeake,  was 
first  class,  and,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  placed  upon  the  line  to  Philadelphia  via  French- 
year,  concerts  and  lectures  of  the  highest  ex-  town  and  New  Castle,  Delaware.— On  July  4 
cellence.    The  lot  on  which  the  institute  will  1828,  the  comer-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and 
stand  faces  the  Washington  monument. — From  Ohio  railroad  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  an 
her  several  monuments,  Baltimore  is  fi^quently  immense  multitude  by  the  venerable  Charles 
designated   as  the  **  monumental  city."     In  Carroll,  of  Cairollton.    This  road  is  now  com- 
1809  the  legislature  granted  permission  to  erect  pleted  to  tibe  Ohio  river,  and  is  one  of  the 
a  monument  to  Gen.  Washington.    This  was  mndest  works  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    It 
erected  at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Mon-  brings  into  the  city  the  produce  of  the  great 
ument  streets,  on  a  lot  of  ground  given  for  the  West^  and  also  enriches  the  state  by  rendering 
purpose  by  Col.  John  Eager  Howard.    It  is  a  available  the  inexhaustible  mineral  deposits  of 
Doric  column  of  white  marble,  rising  fh>m  a  the  regions  through  which  it  winds,  as  weU  as 
base  50  feet  square,  and  85  feet  high.    The  the  coal-beds  of  the  Cumberland  hills.    The 
shaft  of  the  column  is  160  fleet  high,  and  is  sur-  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  the  Phil- 
mounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington  15  adelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroad, 
feet  high,  making  the  entire  height  175  feet—  and  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
The  battle  monument  is  in  the  centre  of  Menu-  and  Ohio  roads,  are  all  in  good  condition,  all 
ment  square,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  great  thoroughfares,  but,  excepting  the  last 
Calvert  and  Fayette  streets.    This  is  also  of  named,  not  profiti^e   to   the  stotc^olders. 
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There  b  ako  a  nulrofld  from  Annapoli^  the  oiyironB  of  which  are  remarkablj  attraotiye. 
state  capital,  which  ioins  the  Waahingtoa  — ^A  fine  climate,  ezemptioa  from  virulent  dis- 
branch road^ — ^The  ^'  inde-water"  canal,  and  the  eases,  the  comforts  ana  lozuries  of  life  in  pro- 
Gheeapeake  and  Ohio  oanal,  have  neither  proved  fiision,  a  cordial  bat  dignified  frankness  of  man- 
of  importance,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Balti-  ner,  a  refined  hospitality  in  the  inhabitants  of 
more  are  concerned. — ^The  total  receipts  of  the  city,  combine  to  make  Baltimore  one  of  the 
Oumberland  coal  in  Baltimore,  for  the  year  most  agreeable  residences  in  l^e  United  States. 
ia56,  were  4^,981  tons;  of  grain,  11,048,700  BALTIMOBE,  Lobd.  See  Oalvxbt,  Cboil- 
bnshels ;  inspections  of  flour  and  meal,  1,000,-  lus,  and  Gbobob. 

589  bbls. ;  exports  of  flonr,  621,280 ;  tobacco  BALTIMOBE  BIBD,  or  Baltimobs  Obiolb 
inspected,  69^989  hhds. — With  the  vast  increase  (yphantei  Baltimore^  Linn.),  belonging  to  the 
of  the  dty  m  the  last  few  years,  her  foreign  &mily  of  stumidoy  and  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
commerce  has  not  kept  pace,  and  is  not  of  the  can  continent,  which  it  inhabits  from  Canada 
same  character  that  it  was  80  years  ago. — ^Bnt  to  Brazil.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  our  sum- 
in  all  kinds  of  vessels  Baltimore  excels ;  her  mer  visitors,  and  is  universally  admired,  both 
shipwrights  are  among  the  very  first  in  the  for  the  richness  of  its  plumage  and  the  sweet- 
Umted  States,  and  many  of  the  best  and  nessof  itssong.  It  is  also  called  "golden  robin,'* 
swiftest  ships  of  our  mercantile  marine,  the  ''  hanff-bird,"  and  "  fire-bird.*'  The  adult  male 
fiunons  Baltimore  dippers,  have  been  iMinch-  has  the  head,  neck  all  round,  fore  part  of  the 
ed  from  the  dockyards  of  Fell*s  point —  back,  wings,  and  tail,  black;  quills,  excepting 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  the  first,  margmed  with  white ;  the  whole  un- 
so  large  a  city.  The  exchange  is  the  largest  der  parte,  the  lesser  wing  coverts,  the  posterior 
It  contains  the  oustom-housey  post-office,  mer-  part  of  the  back,  bright  orange,  tinged  with 
chants'  bank,  exchange  readmg-rooms,  a  vast  vermilion  on  the  neck  and  breast;  the  tips  of 
rotunda  for  public  sales,  &c,  &c.  The  Athe-  the  2  middle  tail  feathers,  and  the  ends  of  the 
nsBum  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture ;  others,  of  a  dull  orange ;  bill  and  feet,  light 
it  contains  the  rooms  of  the  historical  so-  blue;  iris,  orange;  length,  7}  inches;  extent 
ciety;  the  Baltimore  library,  containing  16,«  of  wings,  12  inches.  This  is  the  plumage  of 
000  volumes ;  and  the  mercantile  library  asso-  the  8d  year,  before  which  the  colors  are  less 
elation,  a  very  flourishing  institution^  with  a  bright,  and  more  or  less  mixed  wiUi  olive, 
laige  number  of  members,  and  15,000  volumes  brown,  and  white.  The  female  is  half  an  inch 
on  its  shelves.  The  Maryland  institute,  "for  shorter,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  fore  part  of 
the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,"  is  a  the  back  brownish  black,  mixed  with  dull  yel- 
large  structure,  855  feet  long  by  60  wide ;  it  low ;  hind  part  of  the  back,  light  brownish  yel- 
was  built  upon  piles,  and  over  the  centre  or  low,  brightest  on  the  rump;  lower  parts,  duller 
Marsh  market    An  annual  exhibition  of  the  than  in  the  male.    The  orioles  enter  Louisian^ 

Eroduots  of  American  mechanical  industry  is  probably  from  Mexico,  in  early  springy  and 
eld  in  the  main  hall,  which  is  260  feet  long,  gradually  make  their  way  north,  to  return  in 
It  also  contains  a  library,  lecture-rooms,  school  autumn.  Their  motions  are  very  lively  and 
of  design,  chemical  school,  ^fec.  The  present  graceful.  They  are  often  seen,  clinging  by  the 
dty  haU,  a  very  mean  building,  will  soon  be  feet,  in  search  of  insects,  which  form  their  prin- 
succeeded  by  an  degant  structure^  at  the  inter-  dpd  food  in  the  spring.  Their  song  condsts  of 
section  of  Fayette  with  North  and  Holiday  from  4  to  10  loud,  full,  and  mellow  note&  very 
streets. — ^Many  of  the  churches  are  very  flne.  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Belonging  to  a  mmily 
The  Boman  Catholic  oatiiedral,  the  most  impos-  which  usually  lives  in  the  tropics,  where  an  in- 
log,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  surmountea  by  aocesdble  nest  is  necessary  for  protection  against 
a  lofty  dome  and  2  beU  towers.  Bdtimore  being  monkeys  and  serpenU,  the  oriole  retdns  the 
the  see  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  primate  of  the  habit  of  suspending  its  nest^  even  in  countries 
United  States,  the  stranger,  on  high  diurch  where  these  dangers  do  not  exist  In  the  south 
days,  may  visit  £he  cathedral,  listen  to  exquidte  the  nest  is  nuide  from  the  lightest  moss,  while 
music,  and  witness  the  full  pomp  of  the  Boman  in  New  England  the  softest  and  warmest  mate- 
ceremonial.  St  Mary's  chapel,  the  churdi  of  rials,  and  tiie  sunniest  location,  are  selected. 
8t  Ignatius  Loyola,  St  Alphonsus,  and  many  The  nest  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  skU- 
others,  are  rich  in  architecture  and  decorations,  fhlly  constructed  network  of  strings  and  fibres^ 
The  Protestant  churches  are  very  numerous,  suspended^  like  a  pouch,  from  the  end  of  a 
and  many  are  degant— Of  other  public  build-  lurandi,  and  shaded  by  overhanging  leaves, 
ings,  the  vast  state  tobacco  warehouses  well  Hie  eggs  are  from  4  to  6  in  number,  about  an 
repay  inspection.  The  Maryland  penitentiary,  inch  lonff,  of  a  pde  brown  color,  spotted^  dot- 
the  hospitals,  inflrmary,  insane  asylums,  and  ted,  and  lined  with  dark  brown.  The  penod  of 
noor-house,  are  all  under  excellent  discipline,  incubation  is  14  days.  In  Louisiana  2  broods 
Many  charitable  institutions  relieve  distress;  are  reiured  in  a  season.  During  migration  their 
the  widows'  home,  the  mde  and  femde  orphan  flight  is  high  and  straight,  and  mostiy  during 
a^lums,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  titie  the  day.  They  are  so  Httie  fearful  of  man  that 
humane  impartial  sodety,  &a,  ^^,  are  all  act-  they  build  in  the  trees  of  a  city,  and  over  the 
ive  in  useralness. — Several  beautiful  ceme-  j^anter's  door,  as  readily  as  in  the  silent  woods. 
ieriee  adorn   the  outskirts  of  the  d^,  the  llieyareoftenkeptincages^andmaybefedon 
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flgB,  raisins,  hard-boiled  ^gs,  and  insects.  They  tns,  howerer,  he  fled  from  Fhuioe,  and  in  Italy 

are  especially  fond  of  hmy  and  well- watered  he  was  made  bishop  snoceasively  of  Aibano  and 

districts,  where  many  pairs  will  breed  in  the  of  Preneste,  was  provided  with  other  rich  ben* 

near  neighborhood  of  each  other.  efioes,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  protector 

BALTINGLASS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  of  the  order  of  Malta, 
county  of  Wicklow,  situated  on  the  river  Sla-       BALUSTER,  or  Baixistsb,  a  kind  of  short 

ney,  87  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Dublin.    The  insur-  column,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 

gents  were  defeated  here  in  1798  by  the  royal  bow,  sometimes  made  after  the  model  of  Qnek 

fbroes.     Bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a  considera-  and  Roman  columns,  employed  in  the  constmo- 

ble  extent.    Pop.  1,928.  tion  of  balustrades. 

BALTSEIK,  Baltsohie,  BiXDSHiK,  or  Bald-       BALUSTRADE,  a  series  of  balusters  sor- 

jiK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  Black  mounted  by  a  rail,  and  placed  as  an  ornament 

sea,  18  miles  from  Varna.    In  the  neighbor-  on  large  buildings,  above  the  cornice,  or  as  a 

hood  are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tomi,  the  protection  to  enclose  bridges,  stairs,  baibonieB, 

place  of  Ovid^s  exile.  altars,  and  the  like. 

BALU  ISLAND,  in  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  In-       BALUZE,  £tiennb,  a  French  scholar  and  his- 

dian  ocean,  at  the  moutii  of  the  Salwin  or  Than-  torian,  bom  at  Tulle,  Dec.  24, 1680,  died  at  Parts, 

Lyeng,  a  river  which  divides  Siam  and  Bur-  July  28, 1718.    He  eariy  acquired  distinction  by 

mah.    It  extends  from  lat.  IB"*  14'  to  16^  81'  N.,  his  varied  and  thorough  knowledge,  and  waseall- 

beinff  17  miles  long  by  8  wide.  ed  to  Paris  by  the  celebrated  Oolbert,  who  oom- 

BALUE,  JsAM  DE  UL,  a  French  cardinal,  missioned  h&  to  make  up  his  private  library.  In 
prime  minister  of  Louis  XL,  bom  at  Verdun,  in  1707  he  was  appointed  to  the  supervisorship  of 
1421,  died  at  Ancona  in  1491.    He  passed  his  the  royal  college,  and  dismissed  from  that  <Mce 
youth  in  the  village  of  Angle,  in  Poitou,  and  in  1709,  being  suspected  ofhaving,  in  his  fTuMfv 
having  entered  orders,  attached  himself  to  Ju-  genkdogique  de  la  tnauancPAuvergney  designed- 
venal  degli  brsini,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  whose  ly  established,  by  documentary  evidence,  that 
confidence  he  managed  to  obtain.    Being  ap-  tiie  princes  of  Bouillon  were  descended  from 
pointed  his  executor,  he  defrauded  the  heirs  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Guienne,  counts  of  An- 
a  large  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  then  enter-  vergne,  and  therefore  owed  no  allegtance  to 
ing  tibe  service  of  the  bi^op  of  Angers  he  dis-  the  king  of  France.    Such  an  offence  could  m»t 
tinguished  himself  by  making  a  most  scandalous  be  forgiven ;  and  Baluze,  deprived  of  nearly  all 
traffic  in  preferments.    Yet  he  had  the  skill  to  his  income,  was  compelled  to  reside  sucoesmvely 
conceal  these  abuses  from  his  master,  and  he  at  Rouen,  Blois,  Tours,  and  Orieans^  and  not 
was  presented  to  Louis  XI.  by  Charles  of  Me-  until  atlter  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
Inn,  the  favorite  of  that  prince.    His  subtle  and  was  he  permitted  to  return  to  Paris.    He  was 
intriguing  spirit  immediately  gained  the  favor  of  the  most  amiable  temper,  and  his  wit  was 
of  the  lung,  who  made  him  his  secretary  and  equal  to  his  cheerfulness, 
almoner,  and  gave  to  him  the  bishopric  of       BALZ AO,  HoNont  ds,  one  of  the  most  voln- 
Evreux.    When  Louis  XI.  was  attacked  by  the  minous  and  celebrated  of  French  novelists,  bom 
formidable  league  of  the  "public  right,'^  it  was  at  Tours,  May  20, 1799,  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  20, 
chiefly  the  influence  of  Balue  which  made  the  1850.    There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  his- 
populace  of  Paris  remain  faithful  to  him,  in  tory  of  his  boyhood.  On  leaving  school  he  was 
q>ite  of  the  seductions  and  menaces  of  the  con-  placed  in  a  notary's  office.    He  soon  became 
federate  princes.    In  1467,  his  efforts  for  the  discontented  with  this  position  and  left  it  against 
abolition  of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  which  the  will  of  his  father,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  parliaments  and  universities  conspired  to-  literature.    He  had  no  facility  in  the  art  of 
gether  to  uphold,  gained  for  him  from  Rome  the  composition ;  his  style  was  unformed ;  his  choice 
honor  of  a  cardinal^s  hat.    His  passion  for  in-  was  not  made  either  of  his  themes  or  manner 
trigue  led  him  now  to  betray  his  royal  master,  of  treatment.    Before  the  age  of  28,  however, 
and  in  various  plots  which  he  contrived  between  he  had  sent  out  to  the  world  half  a  dozen  novels 
the  king  and  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Burgundy  and  romances.    These  and  twice  as  many  more 
he  was  futhful  to  no  one  of  the  parties.    His  that  followed  in  the  next  seven  years,  induding 
correspondence  was  at  length  intercepted,  and  attempts  in  almost  all  varieties  of  prose  fiction, 
he  was  arrested;  yet,  as  he  had  foreseen,  his  were  essays  of  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
official  position  prevented  the  execution  of  jus-  writing,  and  tentative   experiments  with  his 
tice,  since  a  cardinal  could  be  judged  only  in  talents,  whose  value  and  proper  implication  he 
the  fall  consistory.    Louis  XI.,  therefore,  that  was  long  in  discovering  and  developing.    Th^ 
the  criminal  might  not  escape  with  impunity,  appeared  under  different  assumed  names,  Hor- 
confined  him  in  an  iron  cage,  from  which  he  ace  de  8t  Aubin,  Lord  R^hoone,  De  YeiUergr^. 
was  released  only,  after  11  years  of  imprison-  Abounding  in  exaraerated  defects  of  plot,  mci- 
ment,  at  the  solicitations  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  dent^  and  style,  such  as  in  milder  form  often 
He  immediately  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  mar  his  riper  works,  they  only  give  here  and 
was  kindly  received,  and  acquired  wealth  and  there  a  rare  gleam  of  the  excellent  qualities 
IioncNrs.    He  was  even  sent  as  legate  from  the  that  shine  in  his  later  writings.    Some  of  them 
pope  to  France  in  1484^  an  office  which  he  had  were  thrown  off  under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
the  boldness  to  accept    Upon  t^e  dei^  of  Six-  and,  mere  custom-work,  were  written  merely  to 
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aelL  Of  iheir  inferiori^,  althongb  modesty  themselvea  In  all  nearly  800  personages  are 
was  not  a  distingai^iog  characteristio  of  his  brought  before  us.  Some  are  rougbHsketched 
nature,  Balzao  was  always  as  oonscions  as  bis  with  only  an  outline  trait  or  two,  otbers  are  drawn 
oriticfl;  nor  would  be  even  consent  tbat  tbey  at  fall  length,  with  all  the  aooessories,  with  the 
should  bear  his  name.  They  bare  been  mostly  extremest  minuteness  of  detail ;  but  each  has  as 
reprinted  since  bis  death  under  the  general  title  distinct  an  individuality  as  belongs  to  the  per- 
of  (Ewcre9  ds  jewnene.  Meantime,  though  sonages  of  Shakespeare^s  dramas,  or  of  the  living 
occasianaily  subject  to  painful  depression  of  world  about  us.  Whether  it  be  a  finished  portrait 
apirita,  brought  on  by  excess  of  labor,  and  lack-  or  a  silhouette,  the  traits  of  one  never  run  into 
ing  the  encouragement  of  public  applause,  he  did  or  are  repeated  in  another.  The  fop,  the  phUoso- 
not  swerve  from  his  fixed  purpose  and  coofi-  ph6r,themiser,  the  debauchee,  the  simple  parish 
denoe  of  winning  literary  eminence.  As  yet  priest,  the  statesman,  the  petty  shopkeeper,  the 
his  pecuniary  earnings  were  small ;  his  means  artist,  the  almost  angelic  and  the  almost  fiendish 
were  often  limited  to  the  attainment  of  the  woman,  are  each  in  turn  portrayed  with  equal 
necessaries  of  life.  But  to  a  man  of  the  taste  vividne^  and  truthfulness.  Their  actions  are 
and  temperament  of  Balzac,  luxuries  are  almost  often  extraordinary,  but  rarely  extravagant,  for 
more  important  than  necessaries.  His  ima^a-  they  are  the  expression  of  passions  developed 
tion  was  idways  as  active  in  financial  visions  as  witL  the  utmost  severity,  but  a  profound  and 
in  purer  realms  of  flEmcy,  and  indeed  its  predi-  subtle  severity  of  logic  from  natural  premises. 
leotion  in  that  respect  may  be  frequently  ob-  Balzac's  peculiar  merit  lies  in  the  analysis  of 
served  in  his  novels.  Accordingly,  in  1826  be  emotions.  In  this  respect  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
aaaooiated  with  himself  a  printer  of  the  name  no  contemporaneous  rival.  Thackeray  among 
of  Barbier,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  the  English  is  nearest  to  being  his  equal.  His 
enterprise,  in  which  printing,  publishing,  and  best  works  are  distinguished  for  depth,  acute- 
writing  wore  combined — paper-making  was  to  ness,  and  boldness  of  observation,  and  a  minute 
have  been  added — ^a  great  fortune  was  to  have  accuracy  of  external  description  and  fulness  of 
been  Hie  result.  Wedth  was  desired,  not  mere-  detail  that  often  become  wearisome,  clog  the 
ly  as  a  means  of  gratifying  this  taste  for  art  and  movement  of  the  story,  and  detract  from  the  in- 
nuvterial  luxury,  but  as  a  means  of  relieving  terest  that  should  centre  round  the  niain  figures. 
him  from  the  pressure  of  want  and  giving  lei-  He  is  sometimes  gross  even  to  cynicism,  which 
sure  for  the  elaboration  of  his  literary  works,  he  mingles  with  traits  of  exquisite  purity  and 
In  ^ite  of  Balzac's  laborious  devotion  to  this  delicacy,  but  the  grossness  and  delicacy  gener- 
business,  the  concern  soon  proved  a  lamentable  ally  reside  in  his  subjects.  He  rarely  projects 
fiftilnre,  after  having  been  long  enough  in  opera-  his  own  personality.  It  has  been  r^pretted 
tion  to  involve  him  in  debts  and  obligations  that  he  had  no  high  ideal.  But  that  did  not 
that  harassed  him  constantly  for  years  afterward,  enter  into  his  system  of  art.  He  aimed  to  pre- 
and  from  which  in  the  end  he  relieved  himsdf  sent  the  world  as  he  saw  it.  He  advances  no 
by  the  products  of  his  pen.  The  first  volume  theory,  pretends  to  no  moral  teaching.  Ab- 
to  which  he  signed  his  name  was  Le  dernier  sorbed  in  the  practice  of  anatomy,  he  gives  no 
ehauom^  published  in  1829,  a  historical  novel,  lessons  in  therapeutica  Treating  largely  of 
written  in  La  Yendde,  amid  tiie  scenes  so  ffuth-  female  emotions,  he  found  among  women  his 
fully  described  in  its  pages.  His  next  work,  warmest  admirers.  On  occasion  of  the  publi- 
Phynologis  du  mariage^  drew  public  attention  cation  of  his  MSdecin  de  eampagne  in  1885, 
to  the  peculiar  originality  and  subtlety  of  the  he  received  a  letter  of  laudatory  appreciation 
author's  genius;  Jxtpeau  de  chagrin^  in  1881,  from  the  countess  de  Hanska,  which  was  the 
increased  the  general  admiration.  From  this  commencement  of  a  long  and  intimate  corre- 
time  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  spondence  between  that  lady  and  her  husband 
produce  in  rapid  succession  that  remarkable  and  himself.  After  her  husband's  death,  Balzac 
aeries  of  romances,  novels,  and  tales,  to  which  went  to  Russia  and  married  the  countess  in 
he  gave  the  general  title  of  OomSdie  hvmaine,  1848.  His  health  was  already  seriously  im- 
The  plan  of  this  work  was  larse  and  compre-  paired  by  the  excess  of  his  inteUectual  labors, 
hensive  to  a  degree  that  would  have  disconrag-  and  the  copious  use  of  coffee,  which  he  drank 
ed  any  man  of  less  boldness  and  laborious  per-  in  large  quantities  as  an  habitual  stimulus.  A 
severance  than  Balzac  from  attempting  its  exe-  few  months  after  his  return  from  Bussia,  in  the 
oution.  He  proposed  to  himself  in  it  nothing  height  of  his  fame  and  literary  activity,  he  died 
less  than  the  complete  delineation  of  every  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
phase  of  modern  frendh  society.  The  fulfil-  BALZAC,  Jeak  Louis  Quez  de,  a  pupil  of 
ment  of  such  a  design  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  Malherbe,  and  celebrated  as  a  master  of  French 
strength  of  any  pk>88lble  individual  inteUect.  prose,  bom  at  Angoul^me,  in  1594,  died  at 
But  incomplete  as  he  left  it,  and  with  all  its  raria,  Feb.  18,  1654.  Having  accompanied 
manifold  defects  of  execution,  it  remains  a  mar-  Cardinal  La  Y alette  as  his  secretary  to  Kome^ 
vellous  monument  of  g^ius  and  industry.  Lis  letters  to  his  friends  in  France  were  greatly 
Portions  of  it,  considered  as  independent  works,  admired  for  tibeir  careful  elegance  and  symme- 
suoh  as  Eug^ie  Grandety  OSaar  BirotteaUj  Le  try  of  style.  They  were  not  familiar  letters 
Zy§  done  la  wdUe,  Le  pere  Oariot,  BaUhiustvr  but  formal  pieces  of  literature,  composed  to  be 
(ftoMf  Lee  iUunone  perauee,  are  masterpieces  in  circulated  in  manuscript  in  fashionable  society. 
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On  his  retam,  Balzao  was  welootned  by  the  are mAohanics and meroliaats;  Uiey  are aald  to 
most  inflaential  persons  at  coort,  being  held  in  maintun  sohoola,  in  which  reading  and  writing 
particolar  esteem  by  the  bishop  of  Ln^on,  who  are  taught  The  towns  inhabited  by  tbeso 
was  soon  to  become  the  illnstrions  and  all-  tribes  and  the  Moors,  are  independent  of  the 
powerful  Cardinal  Riohelien.  The  hotel  Ram-  rale  of  the  petty  independent  chie&. — ^Bam- 
Donillet,  then  the  fn^ionable  resort  of  nobles  barra  has  a  very  active  trade.  The  Mandingoea 
and  wits,  looked  on  lum  as  one  of  its  brightest  export  ivory.  The  Mbors^  who  ooeapy  the 
ornaments ;  and  the  town  as  well  as  the  oonrt  towns  on  the  Niger:  carry  on  extensive  com* 
proclaimed  him  the  most  eloquent  of  French  merce  through  the  Sahara  with  the  oountries 
anthors,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  along  the  Mediterranean.  Beside  gt^d,  t^o 
newly  founded  French  academy  by  a  unani-  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  slaves,  ivoiy^ 
mous  vote.  His  glory,  howeyer,  was  not  witli-  and  coarse  cotton  doth,  which  are  exchaDged 
out  trials ;  he  was  violently  assfldled  by  critics,  for  salt  from  the  desert,  tobacco,  hardware^  and 
and  to  avoid  their  annoyances  he  retired  to  the  other  European  merchandise, 
country,  where  he  spent  his  time  solely  in  an-  BAMBAS,  Njbophttob,  a  learned  modem 
swering  the  numerous  letters  incessantly  pour-  Greek  and  archimandrite  of  the  Greek  chorah, 
ing  upon  him,  a  task  which  was  sufficient  to  bom  upon  the  island  of  Chios,  died  at  Athens, 
occupy  his  whole  time,  as  he  was  a  very  slow  in  February,  1856.  He  received  a  part  of  his 
and  laborious  writer,  and  would  not  allow  one  education  in  Paris,  and  was  engaged  from  1816 
letter  to  go  out  of  his  hands  without  having  to  1821  in  directing  the  newly  organijEed  gym- 
been  submitted  to  thorough  revisaL  He  was  a  nasium  of  Chios.  He  was  afterward  for  B  yean 
man  of  honor,  integrity,  and  benevolenoe.  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  academy  at  Oorfii, 

BAMBA,  tne  capital  of  a  province  of  the  then  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  HermupoUa, 

same  name  in  Congo,  8.  W.  Africa.    It  is  a  upon  the  island  Syra,  where  he  idsotan^t  phi- 

oonsiderable  town.    In  the  province  are  mines  losophy  and  philolo^or,  till  he  was  call^  to  the 

of  salt  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  univeraty  of 

BAmBARRA,  an  extensive  district  in  the  Athens,  founded  in  1887.    He  was  an  aooom- 

N.  W.  central  part  of  Africa,  which  lies  be-  plished  scholar  in  various  departments,  and  left 

tween  the  meridian  of  €h«enwich  and  long.  5°  numy  writings,  chiefly  upon   rhetorioal   and 

W.,  lat  9°  to  16°  N.  The  eastem  part  is  a  plain  philosophical  suljects.     Among   them  are  a 

nearly  level,  subiect  to  overflow  by  the  rivers  work  on  rhetoric,  a  grammar  both  of  the  an- 

which  intersect  it,  and  which  also  turn  a  con-  oient  and  modem  Greek  language,  and  treatasea 

siderable  portion  of  it  into  marshes.   The  west-  on  ethics  and  on  the  elements  of  philosophy, 

em  portion  is  hilly,  and  includes  the  eastern  Several  of  his  works  passed  through  many  edi- 

sides  of  the  Kong  mountains.    The  climate  is  tions.    Bambas  was  especially  influential  m  the 

sultry  except  in  the  hilly  portions,  where  it  is  moral  education  of  the  young  Greeks,  and  en- 

tolerably  cool.    The  rainy  season  begins  in  the  joyed  a  hifh  distinction  as  an  orator  upon  po- 

middle  of  June,  and  continues  wiUi  violent  litical  and  religious  topics.    As  early  as  the 

winds  and  thunder,  until  November.  The  prin-  war  of  Greek  independence  in  1821,  his  elo- 

oipal  river  is  the  Niger,  which  descends  from  quenoe  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  had  gained 

the  mountains  near   the  western   boundary,  him  great  influence  in  shaping  the  oonrse  of 

Numerous  villages  lie  upon  the  banks  of  this  public  events. 

stream,  which  divides  into  2  branches  at  a  BAMBERG,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  up- 
town called  Sego,  and  reunites  at  a  place  called  per  Franoonia,  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Regniu, 
Jennee.  Bambarra  produces  a  great  variety  about  8  miles  N.  of  the  confluence  of  that  river 
of  garden  vegetables ;  the  indigo  plant,  which  and  the  Main,  and  where  it  separates  into  4 
grows  spontaneously,  the  batter  tree,  which  branches  which  divide  Uie  town  into  8  dis- 
ylelds  an  ash-gray  batter,  an  article  of  trade,  tricts.  These  districts  are  connected  by  7 
and  some  singuUr  fVuits,  one  of  which,  the  bridges,  one  of  wliich  is  a  suspension  bridge  250 
rhamnus  lotus,  is  acid  in  taste  and  resembles  feet  long.  Bamberg  is  well  built,  having  spa- 
gingerbread  in  color.  Many  districts  have  ex-  cious  streets,  pleasant  gmdens,  and  ^lendid 
tensive  forests  and  fine  pastures.  Horned  cattle,  public  buildings.  Among  these  are  liie  oatidedral, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed,  are  m  the  Byzantine  style^  founded  in  1004,  and 
numerous.  I'oaltry  abounds  in  every  district,  which  has,  with  other  monuments,  the  tomb  of 
The  rivers  of  Bambarra  supply  an  abundance  the  emperor  Henry  XL  and  his  empress;  the 
of  fish,  which,  dried,  is  an  article  of  considerable  church  of  St  James,  founded  in  1073 ;  St.  Gran- 
trade.  The  aborigines,  who  are  the  peasantry  golph^s church;  St.  Mary^s church,  a  fine  Gothic 
of  the  country,  are  barbarous.  They  devour  building  of  quadrangular  form,  and  St.  Martins, 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  serpents,  and  lizards,  erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  1698,  which  has  a 
The  Moors  have  established  themselves  in  the  library  very  rich  in  mannsoript&  Bamberg  has 
towns  along  the  Joliba,  exercise  a  great  degree  a  lyceum  in  which  full  courses  of  philosophy 
of  authority  with  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the  and  divinity  are  given  by  a  laige  staff  of  pro- 
eonntry,  and  with  the  Maadingoes  and  Zooh^  fessors,  a  normal  school,  a  mechietnics^  institute, 
two  large  negro  tribes  from  the  Kong  moon-  a  drawing  academy,  a  school  for  mechanics,  a 
tains,  who  are  Islamists.  They  compose  the  freesohooi,and  a  royal  library  of  56,000  volumes; 
great  part  of  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  a  museum  of  natural  hiatoiy  and  a  oabinet  of 
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nafcaral  and  ezpeiimental  philoeophy.  There  the  roots  wiU  eadly  penetrate,  and  it  is  exten- 
are  sargioal,  anatomical,  and  ohemiod  schools,  earelj  grown  along  the  shores  of  rivers,  part!/ 
founded  in  1789,  bj  Bi^op  Lndwig,  of  Krthal,  to  give  support  to  the  banks,  altiiongh  the  plant 
a  society  for  '^promoting  genuine  piety  with  dies  if  its  roots  touch  the  water.  It  is  always 
brotherly  love,''  and  a  sodety  for  the  enconr-  propagated  by  snokers.  for  it  rarely  blossoms 
agenient  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes.  Bamberg  and  scarcely  ever  peitects  its  seeds.  Planting 
churns  to  have  printed  the  first  G^erman  book,  generally  takes  place  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
namely,  '^  Bonner's  Fables,"  which  bears  the  date  and  requires  very  edight  care ;  4  or  5  years  elapse 
of  1461.  It  has  a  gardeners'  incorporation  of  before  a  plantation  is  considered  ready  to  cut, 
700  members,  masters,  workmen,  and  appren*  and  for  this  the  winter  season  is  deemed  the  best, 
tioes.  It  has  annually  2  extensive  fairs.  Its  as  the  wood  is  then  the  hardest.  The  bamboo 
principal  manufactures  are  porcelain,  gloves,  may  indeed  be  styled  the  national  plant  of  Ohina, 
jewelry,  wax,  tobacco,  starcn,  marble  wares,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  by  the  natives 
There  are  60  breweries.  The  shipping  on  the  are  almost  innumeraUe.  The  young  and  ten- 
canal,  and  the  new  railway  communication  with  der  slioots  are  boiled  and  eaten,  or  preserved 
Nuremberg,  contribute  much  to  increase  the  by  the  confectioners,  and  as  sweetmeats  are  de- 
commercial  prosperity.  Population^  19,812,  of  Hcious.  The  roots  serve  many  curious  purposes, 
whom  400  are  Jews.  bxA  among  others  for  caricatures  of  men  and 

BAMBOOOIO,  a  Dutch  painter,  better  known  animals.    The  slightest  resemblance  to  any  am- 

by  his  real  namel  Peter  ae  Laer,  was  bom  at  mal  form  is  seized  upon,  and  improved  by  carv- 

Laeren,  in  1618,  died  about  the  year  1676.    He  ing,  and  even  t^e  fibres  of  the  root  are  made  to 

studied  his  art  at  Rome,  where  he  ex^oyed  the  assume  the  shape  of  human  heads  and  tiie  manes 

patronage  and  esteem  of  many  infiuential  men.  and  tails  of  dragons.    The  tubes  are  in  constant 

His  peculiar  excellence  as  a  painter  lay  in  do-  use  in  many  departments  <^  human  industry; 

picting  scenes  of  every  day  life.    After  residing  not  only  are  entire  houses  and  boats  bmlt  of 

16  years  at  Bome,  he  returned  to  Holland,  them  in  some   cases,  but  ornamental  screen- 

The  name  of  Bamboccio  was  given  him  firom  work  for  interior  decoration  of  dwellings ;  also 

his  personal  deformity.  the  yards  of  the  vessel  to  which  the  sails  are 

BAMBOO  (bamltua  arundinaeea),  a  genus  fastened,  and  the  tacking  poles  by  which  she  is 
of  arborescent  grasses  found  in  Asia,  and  in  the  impelled  in  calm  and  shallow  waters.  The 
West  LidiesL  but  more  extensively  used  in  Ohina  straightest  of  the  tubes  have  been  used  for  as- 
than  any  other  country.  It  has  a  hard  woody  tronomioal  purposes,  and  cheap  aqueducts  in 
texture  where  the  plant  has  attained  any  consid-  common  use,  formed  by  fitting  the  ends  together 
erablegprowth,withhollow  jointed  stems.  These  for  any  required  lensth,  convey  water.  8heda 
are  externally  coated  with  silex,  and  f^e  plant  are  made  from  the  bamboo  by  softening  it  in 
sometimes  secretes  the  same  substance  between  water,  and  fiattening  the  sections,  and  these 
the  joints  in  lumps,  when  it  is  called  tahasheer.  when  split  finer  are  made  into  rain  cloaks  worn 
The  Ohin^e  reckon  an  immense  variety  of  it,  in  wet  weather,  which  bristiing  in  all  directions 
one  Ohinese  botanist  observing  that  he  could  ^ve  their  wearer  the  appearance  of  porcupines, 
not  name  all  the  kinds,  but  would  enumerate  Floats  to  tie  on  the  backs  of  littie  children  who 
68  of  the  principal  varieties.  The  bamboo  oc-  live  in  the  boats  on  rivers,  as  well  as  the  poles 
cupies  an  intermediate  place  between  the  strict-  by  which  strong  coolies  carry  burdens,  come 
ly  proper  grasses,  and  trees,  from  its  size  fre-  alike  from  the  plant.  Water-wheels  to  irrigate 
quently  appearing  like  a  tree  but  displaying  the  luids;  fences  to  enclose  them;  coils  of 
gramineous  affinities  in  its  internal  structure,  ropes ;  every  imaginable  article  in  fUrniture, 
lake  all  grasses  it  is  nourished  from  the  pith,  chairs,  tables,  book-cases,  boxes ;  hats,  umbrel- 
and  starts  from  the  ground  at  nearly  the  same  las,  pipe  sticks,  fans,  fan  cases,  cups,  measures 
diameter  it  bears  in  maturity.  It  usually  srows  for  grain ;  weapons,  as  shields,  pikes  and  spear 
to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  beyond  tiiat  handles ;  the  paper  of  which  the  book  is  made, 
size  is  regarded  as  extraordinary.  In  diameter  and  the  sticks  of  the  brushes  with  which  the 
it  varies  from  1  to  8  inches,  and  in  the  distances'  books  are  written,  idl  are  formed  from  bamboo, 
between  the  joints  from  4  to  6  inches  in  some  The  pith  of  it  is  used  for  lampwicka,  and  ex- 
varieties,  and  in  others  highly  prized,  from  4  to  quisite  carvings  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  and 
6  feet.  The  leaves  are  sinall  and  oval  without  &r  more  elegant  tiiaa  ivory  work  are  produced 
nrach  diversity  of  form,  but  sometimes  of  a  from  the  luu^  stems.  It  is  employed  for  the 
reddish  and  bluish  hue.  The  color  of  the  stems  pencils  of  the  scholar,  the  brushes  of  the  artist, 
is  generally  yellow,  but  the  Ohinese  possess  and  the  ornaments  of  the  delicate  female;  it 
secret  arts  of  changing  this  to  chestnut  black,  descends  at  the  nod  of  the  judge  on  the  back 
dsc. ;  the  black  bamboos  are  cultivated  in  tiie  of  the  criminal,  and  so  constantiy  too,  that  the 
gardens  of  the  rich  like  any  other  rare  plants,  word  bambooing  has  become  proverbial  for 
and  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  an  officer  con-  flagellation,  and  it  forms  part  of  the  torture 
nected  with  his  palace  whose  sole  duty  it  is  apparatus  of  the  executioner.  In  short,  its  use 
to  attend  to  the  bamboos  in  the  imperial  gar^  in  Ohina  is  so  universal,  that  it  serves  its  pur- 
dens.  The  culture  varies  greatiy  according  to  poses  in  every  phase  of  Ohinese  life,  either  of 
the  soil,  the  exposure,  and  the  varietv  of  the  pleasure  or  pain.  In  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
plant.    It  generally  requires  a.  sandy  soil  where  ocean,  the  bamboo,  like  the  bread-fruit  tree  and 
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theooooanntalflo,  enters  largely  into  the  indna-  was  bequeathed  for  charitd>kpi]T|K)8e8bfLor^ 

trial  arts  of  all  tiie  Tarioos  races.    There  is  one  Orewe,  bishop  of  Durham.    Archdeaoon  ^larpi, 

interesting  ose  of  it,  especially  deserving  of  one  of  the  tmstee^  cansed  the  walls  to  be  r^- 

mentton.    Both  the  Battaks  of  SamatrSi  that  paired  and  made  habitable.    Signals  to  warn 

remarkable  race   of  cannibals  who  have  in-  Tesseb  off  the  dangerous  Fern  islands  in  the 

Tented  a  phonetic  alphabet,  and  have  a  liter-  vicinity,  are  now  £n>layed  there;  and  a  life- 

atoie,  which  compares  fiivorably  with  that  of  boat  station  and  asylnm  for  the  shipwrecked, 

other  Malay  families,  and  also  the  Be^jangs^  are  now  maintained  there.    There  is  also  a  di»- 

another  Smnatran  tribe,  who  have  a  written  pensary  within  the  castle ;  a  library  free  to 

character  of  their  own,  nse  the  bamboo  for  persons  living  within  20  miles;  and  a  girla^ 

writing  as  we  nse  pap^.    They  employ  small  school,  where  80  pupils,  from  9  to  15  yesrs  <dd, 

polished  Joints,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated.    The  fhnds 

on  these  they  write  from  left  to  right,  as  we  do ;  of  the  charily,  which  yield  an  income  of  some 

andbeginningatthetopof  the  bamboo,  descend  |40,000,  are  also  applied  to  support  a  boys* 

q>irally  to  the  bottom.     Writings  of  impor-  school,  to  ttd  in  bmlding  churches,  to  educate 

tanoe,  letters  from  chieftaios,  are  enclosed  in  a  young  men  at  the  nniversitieB,  and  ior  olher 

larger  bamboo  cylinder,  and  sealed  at  both  ends  benevolent  purposes. 

wiUi  a  preparation  of  dammar  gum.  In  Bur-  BAMIAN,  Bamekah,  Bamioak,  or  Bauub- 
mah  the  bamboo  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  ak,  a  valley,  pass,  and  ancient  town  of  Afghan- 
construction  of  houses^  that  large  cities,  such  as  istan,  about  62  miles  N.  W.  of  CabooL  The 
Bangoon  and  Prome,  are  composed  almost  en-  valley  lies  between  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  the 
tirely  of  bamboos.  These  houses  are  lashed  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  is  important  as 
together,  not  nailed,  and  easily  struck  and  the  only  route  practicaiUe  for  artillery  across 
removed,  like  tents.  the  Himalaya  chain  into  Independent  Toorkis- 

B AMBOOE,  or  Bambouk,  also  Bambaux,  a  tan.  It  is  about  1  mUe  wide,  bounded  on  eadi 
country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  between  lat.  side  by  almost  perpendicular  steeps,  and  strewed 
12'>  80'  and  14''  80'  N.,  and  long.  lO""  80'  16'  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  the  most 
and  12''  16'  W.  It  is  about  140  imles  in  length,  curious  and  interesting  antiquities.  It  was  the 
and  00  in  breadth.  It  is  mountainous  and  mg-  site  of  the  city  of  Golgnla,  destroyed  by  tiie 
ged,  though  the  greatest  elevation  of  its  surface  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan,  in  1221,  and  in 
nowhere  exceeds  600  feet  The  hi^er  region  additi<m  to  the  ruins  of  this  place  contains 
k  barren  and  naked,  but  the  lower  supports  the  numerous  relics  of  ancient  times,  the  origin  of 
utmost  exuberance  of  vegetation.  The  baobab,  which  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Among  the  latter 
the  tamarind,  and  palm  trees,  reach  the  great-  are  gigantic  figu'es  cut  in  the  rock,  and  sop- 
est  dimensions.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  as  to  pro-  posed  to  be  idols,  2  of  which  are  upward  of 
duce,  almost  without  culture,  maize,  mulet,  180  feet  in  height.  There  are  vast  caverns  ex- 
cotton,  melons,  and  a  great  variety  or  legumi-  cavated  in  the  rooks,  and  so  numerous  as  to 
nous  plants.  Bice  is  yielded  in  the  greatest  extend  in  a  series  for  upward  of  8  nfiles.  The 
abundance  by  the  low  lands,  which  are  subject  town  of  Bamian  occupies  the  ndes  of  an  iao- 
to  overflow.  Lai^ge  herds  of  wild  cows  and  lated  hill  in  the  valley.  Greatest  elevation  of 
oxen  roam  over  tlie  plains,  the  rich  pasturage  Ihe  pass,  8,496  feet. 

of  which  furnishes  them  an  abundance  of  feed.  BAMPTON,  or  Bamfto^t  nr  the  Buss,  Ox- 
lions  and  elephants  are  numerous.  Bambook  fordshire,  an  En^ish  market  town,  situated  on 
has  rich  gold  mines.  The  principal  mine  is  de-  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Thames,  71  miles 
scribed  as  an  isolated  hill,  about  300  feet  high.  W.  N.  W.  from  London.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
and  in  circamferenoe  8,000  feet^  the  soil  of  antiquity.  It  has  a  very  ancient  church  e£fioe^ 
which  contains  gold  in  the  shape  of  lumps,  which  was  remodelled  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward 
groins,  or  spangles.  This  gold  is  exchanged  for  II.  It  has  2  parish  libraries,  2  endowed  schods, 
salt  Bambook  is  thickly  populated.  Its  in-  and  2  furs  annually.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
habitants  are  barbarous.  It  was  once  invaded  Philips,  the  author  of  the  "Splendid  Shilling.'* 
by  the  Portuguese.  The  ruins  of  their  forts  and  Pop.  of  tihe  parish,  1,760. 
houses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  BAMPTON  LEOTUBE.    In  1780  was  oom- 

BAMBOOBA,  a  decayed  city  of  Sinde,  the  menced  a  series  of  lectures  or  sermons  preached 

ruins  of  which  bear  traces  of  past  importance,  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  according  to 

It  lies  W.  of  Tatta,  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  will  and  endowment  of  the  Bev.  John 

been  identical  with  BraminalMd,  the  capital  Bwnpton,  resident  canon  of  the  cathedral  of 

of  a  prosperous  Hindoo  kingdom  in  the  10th  Salisbury.    The  income  of  the  endowment  is 

century.  only  £120  per  annunu    The  Bampton  lecture 

BAMBOBOUGH,  or  Bauburoh,  an  ancient  coninsts  of  8  annual  discourses,  forever,  on  one 

town  and  castle  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  or  more  of  the  foUowing  themes :  1.  The  divine 

16  miles  from  Berwick,  Eng^d ;  pop.  in  1861,  authority  of  the  Scriptures.    2.  Divinity  of 

466.    The  town  was  founded  about  664.     The  Ghrist  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  8.  The  articles 

oasUe  stands  on  a  perpendionbir  rock,  160  feet  of  the  Ghristiau  fisith  as  comprehended  in  the 

high,  near  the  sea.  and  is  accessible  only  on  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nioene  Greed.  4.  The  authority 

8.  E.  side.  It  had  been  a  ruin  for  some  hundreds  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers  as  to 

of  years,  when,  in  1721,  the  manor  containing  it  tiie  laith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 
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5.  An  essay  to  confirm  the  Ohristiaii  fiiith,  and  rises  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  is  com- 

confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics.    One  per-  posed  of  the  extended  bases  of  petioles  sheathed 

son  is  to  be  chosen  annnaUj,  who  is  to  deliver  within  each  other.    This  trank  is  terminated 

the  annnal  course  between  the  commencement  by  a  toft  of  large  undivided  leaves  from  6  to  10 

of  the  last  month  in  Lent  term  and  the  end  of  feet  in  length,  and  about  1  foot  in  breadth,  from 
the  third  week  in  Act  term.    The  lecturer  is  to  •  the  midst  of  which  proceeds  the  peduncle,  which 

be  chosen  by  the  heads  of  the  colleges;  he  must  bears  a  large  spike  of  sessile  flowers.    The 

have  ti^en  the  degree  of  M.  A.  either  fi^m  frrdt  has  nearly  the  form  of  a  cucumber,  be- 

Oxford  or  Cambridge;  is  never  to  be  chosen  a  comes   yellow  when  near  maturity,  is  soft, 

second  time,  and  the  lectures  are  be  delivered  pulpy,  and  of  delicious  taste,  and  is  produced 

in  St.  Mary's  church.    Within  2  months  after  m  great  abundance,  from  80  to  100  bananas 

the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  80  copies  of  tbem  being  often  found  upon  a  single  stock.    There 

are  to  be  printed  for  private  circulation  to  the  are  2  species,  the  mtua  sapi&ntium  and'  the 

universities,  the  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  the  Bod-  mtua  paradisiaea,  which  differ  but  slightly, 

leian  library.    They  are,  however,  generally  the  fruit  of  the  latter  being  a  little  shorter, 

published.    The  lecturers  embrace  the  names  of  straigbter,  rounder,  and  of  more  Insdous  taste, 

some  eminent  English  divines.  The  name  of  this  species  is  derived  from  the 

BAN,  or  Bakub  (Slavonic  barij  a  lord),  the  oriental  Christians,  who  fancied  it  to  be  the 

title  of  the  governor  of  certain  military  districts  tree  of  forbidden  fruit  in  the  garden  of  Eden; 

in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary,  corresponding  and  travellers  affirm  that  the  banana  tree  alone 

to  the  Oerman  title  of  margrave.    The  ban  is  would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  the  necesd- 

nominated  by  Ihe  king,  renders  an  oath  to  the  ties  of  the  first  man.    As  an  article  of  diet, 

diet,  and  formerly  hi^  very  extensive  powers,  its  place  could  not  be  supplied  in  the  warm  cU- 

exercising  an  almost  absolute  authority  in  the  mates,  where  it  grows  almost  spontaneously, 

political,  judicial,  and  military  afiGEurs  of  his  and   propagates   itself  by  succeasive   shoots, 

di^irict    The   progress  of  Turkish   conquest  which  start  at  various  times  from  its  root&  so 

after  Ihe  unfortunate  battie  of  Mohacs  in  the  that  crops  are  produced  at  every  season.    It  is 

16th  century  extinguished  the  most  of   the  at  once  agreeable  and  nutritious,  and  is  the 

banats,  and  there  remains  now  only  the  banat  principal  food  of  many  families,  both  in  the 

of  Temesvar,  the  ban  of  which  is  the  third  East  and  West  Indies.    It  is  commonly  eaten 

great  dignitary  of  the  Hun|Mirian  Mngdom,  and  raw.  but  is  also  baked  into  a  kind  of  bread,  and 

has  the  title  of  the  ban  of  Croatia.  friea  in  fritters.    No  other  plant  produces  the 

BAN  AHD  AJE^RIKBE  ban,  of  France,  the  same  amount  of  nutriment,  from  the  same  space 

entire  feudal  levy  of  the  reahn,  raised  by  public  of  ground,  as  the  banana.    The  tops  of  the 

proclamation,  ban,  of  the    king,  denouncing  young  plants  are  also  eaten  as  a  delicate  vege- 

penalties  against  all  who  ^ould  fail  to  appear,  table,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  trunks 

The  ban  comprised  all  the  great  vassals,  holding  becomes  an  agreeable  wine.    The  large  leaves 

of  the  king  for  homage ;  the  arridre  ban  in-  are  used  for  thatching,  basket-making,  parasols, 

dnded  all  toe  vasssJs,  or  tenants,  of  the  second  and  table-covers,  andf  are  made  into  vases  to 

dass.     The  whole  ban  and  arridre  ban,  there-  hold  water.    Horses  and  other  domestic  ani- 

fore,  constituted  the  entire  militarv  force  of  the  mals  are  also  supported  upon  the  fruit 

crown  of  Fhmce  during  the  feudal  ages,  and  BANANA  ISLANDS,  a  grom>  of  8  small 

prior  to  the  establislmient  of  standing  armies,  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  near  the 

It  could  only  be  caJled  out  by  the  king  in  south-western  extremity  of  Sierra  Leone,  off 

person,  and  usually  only  when  he  was  himaelf  Cape  Shilling.    They  take  their  name  fix>m  the 

in  the  field,  although  the  leading  of  it  might  largest,  which  ia  about  4  miles  Ions  and  1 

be,  and  often  was,  even  when  the  monarch  br^  lat.  8"^  8'  N.,  long.  18^  12'  W.    They 

was  himself  in  arms,  attributed  to  the  constable,  are  high,  fertile,  and  inhabited.    The  equinox 

or  some  other  high  officer  of  France.    The  tides  rise  here  from  8  to  10  feet.    They  are 

calling  out  of  the  ban  and  arri^re  ban  usually  interesting  from  their  connection  with  the  early 

implied  the  invasion  of  the  soil  of  France ;  the  history  and  seafaring  days  of  the  Bev.  John 

revolt  of  some  great  feudatories;  or,  in  some  Newton,  the  friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  the 

serious  way,  the  supreme  peril  of  the  crown  poetCowper. 

and  state.    It  was  attended  with  solemn  cere-  BAJ^ANAL,  an  island  in  the  river  Araguay, 

monies,  and  on  the  assemblage  of  the  powers,  by  province  of  Matto-Grosso,  Brazil,  which  is  also 

the  displaying  of  the  oriflanme,  or  sa(U^  banner  known  as  Santa  Anna.    It  is  200  miles  long  by 

of  the  monarchy,  green,  langued  with  tongues  86  broad,  and  covered  with  a  dense  forest    In 

of  gold,  emblematical  of  the  ficnr  tongues  of  its  centre  there  is  said  to  be  a  navigable  lake 

the  Pentecost,  by  the  count  de  Harcout,  who  90  miles  long  by  80  wide.    It  is  extremely  fer- 

was  the  hereditary  holder  of  that  office.  tile,  and  derives  its  title  from  the  great  increase 

BANANA,  the  musa  of  botanists,  a  herba-  in  the  banana  trees  which  were  planted  there 
ceous  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  the  in  1778  by  the  discoverers. 
mtuaeem.  It  is  now  abundant  in  the  tropical  BANAT,  a  lai^  Austrian  province,  corn- 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  is  thought  to  prising  the  8  counties  of  Temesvar,  Torontal, 
have  been  introduced  into  America  from  the  and  Krasso,  and  2  military  districts,  the  German 
East  Indies.    The  trunk  of  the  banana  tree  and  WaUacho-Blyrian ;  pop.  about  1,000,000. 
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ItisldOnulesIcmgfromKtoW^aiidOSmikB  HiaantMM  taay  be  made  to  yield  tenfold  tiie 

broad  from  N.  to  8.,  at  the  extremes.    The  present  abandimoe  of  its  allavial  plauu.    The 

rivers  Danube,  Theiss,  and  Macoa,  bound  it  on  greater  pert  of  tibe  tin  distriet  which  has  not 

all  sides  save  the  £^  where  it  becomes  hillj.  been  explored,  is  oorered  with  a  cloee  tang^ 

The  sorfiioe,  with  this  exception,  is  level,  and  jun^e  and  forest  trees  of  immense  growth,  so 

on  the  W.  somewhat  swampy.    Itisaisowater-^  tiiat  tin  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 

ed  by  the  rivers  Temes,  Nera^  S^arasch,  and  the  found  in  many  new  sitnations.    The  digging, 

Alt  Bega.    The  Neu  Bega,  a  canal  90  miles  washing,  and  smelting  the  alluvial  tin  ore,  is 

long,  is  entirely  within  the  province.     The  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ohinese  population 

Bamtt  is  one  of  the  most  fruitftd  districts  in  of  the  island,  who  receive  advances  from  the 

Europe,  its  wheat  having  long  been  celebrated  Dutch  government,  which  exercises  a  monopoly 

for  quantity  and  excellence,  while  numoe  gives  of  the  produce.    The  tin,  smelted  into  the  slabs 

24,  48,  and  as  hi^  as  60  fold  increase.    Good  of  commerce  at  the  mines,  is  delivered  into  tiie 

cotton  is  grown,  vineyards  abound,  and  much  government  stores  at  Minto,  for  16  reeipmen 

attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  the  silk-  tiie  pioul,  or  about  $4  per  cwt    Ll  1856,  the 

worm.    Tho  mineral  resources  of  the  province  entire  product  of  the  Banca  mines  was  5,750 

have  been  comparatively  disregarded ;  but  an  tons,  nearly  i  more  than  the  yield  of  the  Cor- 

extensive  coal-field  has  been  recentiy  diaoovered.  nlsh  mines,  and  being  all  grain  tin,  superior  to 

BANBUBT,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the  latter  in  value.    This  product  of  the  Banea 

Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  river  OherweD,  mines  for  1856,  sold  at  Batavia  for  4,570,741 

12  miles  N.  E.  of  Chipping  Norton,  and  17  florins ;  and,  deducting  the  amount  paid  to  the 

mUes  W.  €i  Wolverton,  on  the  K  W.  railway,  miners,  cost  of  Eurojiean  superintendence  at 

Banbury  tarts  and  Banbury  cheese  are  fomous  the  mines  and  ftamaces,  transport  of  the  metal 

all  over  England.    The  town  has  a  popu]ati<m  to  Java,  where  it  is  sold,  public  establishments 

of  8,715,  and  sends  one  member  to  pamament  there  for  storing  and  selling,  including  all  tlie 

It  is  neat  and  clean,  and  has  a  considerable  civil,  military,  and  naval  causes  ef  the  island, 

carrjing  business  by  the  Oxford  and  Birming-  kept  up  chieny  if  not  wholly  on  account  of  its 

ham  canal,  as  well  as  a  large  market  for  agri-  tin— left  a  baluice  to  the  government  of  nearly 

ocdtnral  produce.    The  large  church  is  an  imi-  2,000,000  florins,  or  $920,000,  which  shows 

tation  of  St.  Paul's  oathedraL    Among  its  edu-  what  Banca  is  worth  to  the  Dutch. — Of  the 

oational  establishments  is  a  charity  school.  population  about  |  are  the  orang  gummff, 

BANCA  (Malay,  hangka  unuuk,  hill  of  the  mountain  men ;  a  peculiar  wild  race,  whom 

enemy),  a  considerable  island  of  the  Malay  the  Dutoh  have  not  been  able  to  contrd  or 

archipelago,  bounded  N.  and  £.  bv  the  China  civilize  to  any  extent.    They  live  in  separate 

sea,  8.  by  the  Java  sea,  and  on  the  W.  sepa-  fomilies.  and  do  not  congregate  in  villages; 

rated  from  Sumatra  by  the  straits  of  Banca,  120  they  cultivate  a  littie  rice,  but  subsist  chiefly 

miles  long,  one  of  the  chief  highways  of  Euro-  upon  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  forert 

pean  commerce  in  the  eastern  seas ;  area,  4,281  and  the  meat  of  wild  hogs,  which  are  found  in 

sq.  UL ;  pop.  in  1858, 48,000. — ^This  island,  chiefly  great  numbOTs  upon  the  island.    In  race,  lan« 

noted  for  its  tin,  fonns^  with  tiie  nei^boring  gnage,  and  state  of  society,  they  are  essentially 

island  of  Billiton,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  the  same  as  the  orang  bUnuwoy  the  aborigines 

great  Malayan  tin  district,  of  which  the  north-  of  the  Malay  peninsula.   On  the  coast  are  found 

em  limit  is  Tenasserim,  on  the  Malay  peninsala,  a  people  precisely  similar  to  the  Bijaus  or  sea 

extending  over  16^  latitude  and  10^  of  longi-  gTpsies  inhabits,  though  differing  from  them  in 

tude.    As  we  trace  this  tin  field,  beginning  at  finguage.  They  are  called  Sikas  by  the  Malays, 

its  northern  extremity,  in  lat.  12°  50'  N.,  we  These  dwell  in  boats,  having  no  other  habita- 

find  the  tin  ore  poor  in  quality  and  difficult  to  tion,  and  live  by  fishkig,  and  occasionally  by  a 

obtein — then  increasing  in  richness  and  abun-  littie  piracy.   They  are  the  same  race  that  have 

dance  as  we  proceed  down  the  straitsof  Malacca,  been  so  onen  found  lurking  with  their  prahus 

and  along  tne  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  until  among  the  snuill  islands  in  Gaspar  straits,  from 

we  find  the  richest  and  most  abundant  ore  in  whence  they  have  issued  to  plunder  and  scuttle 

its  southern  extremity,  Banca  and  the  neigh-  small,  unarmed,  or  stranded  vessels.    The  Cfai- 

boring  island  of  Billiton.    All  the  ore  worked  nese  compose  the  other  half  of  tiie  population, 

in  Banca  has  been  found  in  the  alluvion  or  de-  On  account  of  their  alleged  turbulent  character, 

tritus  of  ancient  mountains — ^what  is  called  in  these  are  subjected  to  very  severe  restrictions 

mining  language  ^^Streamworks,"— obtained,  in  by  tiie  government.    None  are  allowed  to  re- 

Ikct,  by  washing  the  soil  with  the  rudest  of  main  upon  the  island  beyond  a  limited  number 

rocker  machines,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  of  years,  and  those  who  return  home  or  go  to 

most  part  gold  was  obtained  during  the  early  other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  have  their  pTaces 

^scoveriee  in  California  and  Australia.    No  continually  supplied   by   msh  recruits  from 

tin  ore  has  ever  been  obtained  by  mining  the  China,    llie  Cfhinese  fleet  arrives  with  the  N. 

rock  containing  veins  of  it,  althou^  it  hasbeen  W.  monsoon,  and  sometimes  brings  2,000  and 

traced  to  them ;  but^  no  doubt,  should  such  8,000  coolies  at  a  time.    They  are  directiy  gov- 

skill,  enterprise,  and  machinery,  as  are  now  em-  emed  by  their  own  hapaUat^  or  capt^ns,  as  in 

ploved  in  crushing  and  smiting  the  quarts  other  parts  of  tiie  arcmpelago,  who  have  their 

rooks  of  California,  be  employed  in  Banoa,  its  appointment  from  the  government — ^Through 
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thb  whole  island  there  rons  a  dhaln  of  moan*  bnrnhig  the  forest^  in  their  rade  ooltare  of  rioe, 

taisfl,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  thatofMaras,  found  that  some  superficial  tin  ore  had  been 

at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Klabat,  has  an  eleva-  smelted  in  the  process,  and  ore  being  sought 

tion  of  2,800  feet.    Manopim  Hill,  which  is  a  for  in  the  neighborhood,  was  foond  in  abnn* 

noted  landmark  for  navigators,  is  1,600  feet  dance,    Thishappenedinl709,  andinlTll  the 

high.    The  island  has  no  lakes,  but  many  mo-  discovery  was  made  known  at  Batavia  to  the 

rasses,  and  nnmerons  small  rivers,  tanked  with  Dutch.    It  is  remarked,  as  a  signal  proof  of  the 

mangroves  and  rattans,  and  not  navigable  ex-  ignorance  of  the  Malayan  nations,  that  the 

oept  for  native  boats. — ^The  mountain  chain  of  Javanese,  the  most  advanced  of  them,  should 

Bfuioa  has  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  have  been,  after  880  years  as  sovereigns  of 

Ifolay  peninsula,  and  of  the  plutonio  part  of  Palembang  in  Sumalra,  masters  of  Banca,  with- 

Sumatra,  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E..  and  it  out  being  aware  that  it  had  rich  minesof  a  usefid 

has  the  same  geolo^oal  formation.    The  main  metal  well  known  to  them.    The  tin  of  Banca 

oomponent  of  the  mountains  is  granite,  con-  was  no  sooner  discovered  than  the  sultan  of 

taining  tin,  gold,  and  iron.    Next  to  the  gran-  Palembang  endeavored  to  establish  a  monopoly 

ite,  and  in  situations  of  less  elevation,  there  of  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  Dutch 

oocurs  an  extensive  formation  of  red  iron  stone,  that  he  had  done  so,  than  they  sent  an  expedi- 

the  laterite  of  geologists,  and  in  the  lowest  tion  to  force  a  treaty  upon  nim,  securing  to 

lands  an  aliuviiu  formation,  intermixed  witii  themselves  the  right  of  preemption  at  a  very 

nandstone  and  breccias,  amongwhich  occur  the  small  price.    This  state  of  things  continued  for 

washings  of  tin  and  gold.    The  soil  of  Banca  a  whole  century,  until  the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 

must  be  considered  as  decidedly  sterile.    It-  possessionsby  the  English,  in  1811,  when  Badr- 

oonsists  of  a  layer  of  mould,  from  1^  to  2  feet  Oodin  the  cruel  and  energetic  sultan  of  Palem- 

de^,  generally  lying  over  the  iron  stone  or  bang,  hoping  to  gratify  the  English,  put  the 

laterite,  already  described.    Beside  tin  mii^g,  whole  of  the  Dutch  at  Palembang  and  Banca 

the  only  rural  industry  of  the  island  oonsists  in  to  death.    The  return  for  this  un<»lled  for  act 

small  patches  of  rice,  and  in  raising  a  fewfhnts  of  friendship  was  the  invasion  of  Palembang 

and  vegetablea — ^The  plants  of  Banca  are,  witih  by  the  English  under  Gille^le,  the  defeat  of 

few  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  of  that  part  the  sultan,  his  dethronement,  and  the  aoqui* 

of  Sumatra  in  its  neighborhood.    The  whole  sition  of  Bimoa  as  a  oession  from  his  successor, 

ialand,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  usual,  is  in  1812.    The  island  continued  in  the  hands  of 

eovered  with  forests,  the  marshy  parts  of  it  the  British  till  1810,  when  along  with  the  rest 

being  impenetrable  from  tangled  underwood,  of  their  possessions  in  the  archipelago,  it  was 

The  most  valuable  products  of  the  forest  for  restored  to  the  Dutch.    These,  in  1818,  restored 

trade  are  eaglewood,  ebony,  and  beeswax ;  the  the  old  sultan  Badr-Oodin,  whose  treacherv 

latter  is  obtained  very  plentifully.    Of  animals,  brought  oa.  a  bloody  war  of  2  years,  which 

tiiere  are  2  species  of  wild  hog,  the  eame  as  ended  in  1821  by  the  conquest  of  Palembang, 

those  of  Java,  winch  ate  very  numerous ;  a  stag,  which,  with  Banca,  has  since  continued  in  the 

the  pigmy  deer,  or  ianeheelf  and  the  Malayan  possession  of  tiie  government  of  Netherlands 

bear.    The  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  tapir,  india. 

of  Sumatra,  do  not  exist ;  and  the  largest  rapa-  BANOAL  DES  ISSARTS,  Jbak  Hbnbi,  a 
eioQS  ouadruped  is  the  muMn^,  a  species  of  pole  French  revolutionist,  born  at  St.  Martin- 
oat.  The  bbds  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  de-Londres,  Nov.  8,  1760,  died  at  Clermont* 
as  those  of  Sumatra.  The  pigeon  &mily  is  re-  Ferrand  in  June,  1826,  was  a  member  of 
markable  for  numbers  and  variety,  80  species  the  oonvention,  but  opposed  the  extreme 
having  been  reddened.  Of  reptiles,  the  aUiga-  measures  of  the  Mountain.  Through  the  treaoh- 
tors  are  numerous  and  dangerous,  being  found  ery  of  Dumouriez,  to  whom  he  was  sent  on 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  rivers  and  marshes,  a  mission  by  the  convention,  he  fell  into 
Esculent  fish  and  molluscs  are  abundant  and  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  kept  him  and 
of  good  quality.  The  market  at  Minto  is  well  many  other  deputies  in  prison  until  1795,  when 
supplied  with  ikon  guramu^  a  fish  much  re-  they  were  exchanged  against  the  duchess  of 
sembling  salmon,  and  with  good  oysters  and  Angoul^me.  He  afterwara  proposed  the  repeal 
shrimps. — ^Banca  has  no  trade  wort^  naming,  of  tLe  law  authorizing  divorce  for  inoompatibil- 
beside  its  export  of  tin.  The  only  place  of  ity  of  temper.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  the 
trade  is  the  town  of  ^finto,  situated  on  the  ^Kew  Social  System  founded  on  Religion." 
shore  of  the  safest  roadstead  on  the  straits  of  BANOALIS  (Malay  name  of  a  plant,  fumela 
Banoa,  in  lat.  2""  S.,  long.  IW*  &  E.,  containing  orientaUB\  an  island  of  the  Malay  arohipel- 
in  1866,  7,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Chinese,  ago,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  off  the  mouth 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  resident,  or  gov-  ^  Siak  river,  area  410  sq.  m. ;  population,  sup- 
emor.  There  is  a  small  garrison  of  Dutch  posed  to  be  not  more  than  2,000.  It  be- 
trooM,  but  altogether  there  are  not  more  than  longs  to  tJie  sultanate  of  Siak,  in  Sumatra; 
200  fSuropeans  upon  the  island. — On  account  of  and  is  entirely  covered  with  forest  Its  inhab- 
its sterility,  this  island  attracted  no  attention  itants  are  very  poor,  subsisting  chiefly  on  rice 
tQl  the  discovery  of  its  tin;  which  was  made  and  fish,  which  abound  in  the  neishbori^g 
very  much  in  the  same  way  that  mlver  was  first  waters.  Goal  has  been  recently  found  in  this 
found  in  Peru.    Some  of  the  inhabitants  in  ishmd,  and  on  the  neighboring  main  land. 
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BANCHORY  DEVENIOE,  a  msritimd  par-  1800  a  well-written  eulogy  on  Waahingtoa; 

iflh  in  Aberdeen  and  Kmcardiae8hire,Sootlanaf  on  and  in  1807  a  life  of  the  great  ^'soldier  and 

the  Dee,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  statesman,"  in  one  ootavo  volume.    The  life 

It  has  the  remains  of  a  Druidio  temple,  several  which  is  written  in  a  neat  and  chaste  stjle  and 

large  caaseways^  and  a  suspension  bridge  over  with  an  affectionate  interest  that  always  goided 

the  Dee  305  feet  long,  for  foot  passengers.  its  author  riffht,  is  strictly  a  biography,  not  a  ij 

BANCORA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  history ;  faithful  in  its  narrative  and  candid  in 
presidency  of  Bengal,  08  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  its  judgments.  It  was  reprinted  in  England  in 
Calcutta,  on  the  great  road  to  Benares.  It  is  the  1808 ;  gained  notice  in  Germany ;  and  has  been 
capital  of  a  district  ofthe  same  name,  which  con-  very  widely  circulated  in  the  United  States, 
tains  an  area  of  1,476  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  Whoever  reads  it  will  get  a  just  conception  of 
480,000.  This  district  contains  valuable  collier-  Washington.  In  1822  J>r.  B.  published  a  vol- 
tes, lying  as  it  does  in  the  range  of  the  great  nmeofdoctrinal  sermons,  directed  chiefly  against 
carboniferous  and  iron  ore  track  of  Bengal,  and  the  dogma  of  unconditional  election.  But  what 
communicates  with  Calcutta  by  a  branch  of  most  signalized  him  was  tiie  genuine  liberality 
the  East  Indian  railway.  The  town  is  of  recent  which  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  his  constant, 
origin,  and  built  at  an  elevation  of  216  feet  fearless,  and  unqualified  advocacy  of  the  right 
above  sea  level.  of  free  inquiry  and  of  private  judgment    At 

BANCROFT,  a  northern  county  of  Iowa,  the  time  in  his  vicinity  he  stood  alone ;  but  Ms 

bordering  on  Minnesota,  drained  by  Manketo  influence  there  is  to  this  day  perceptible.    His 

river  and  its  branches,  and  comprising  an  area  protest  against  Calvinism  long  preceded  the 

of  about  450  square  miles.    Several  small  lakes  <ri8e  of  the  Unitarians,  and,  though  in  the  latter 

touch  its  northern  boundary.    It  has  recently  part  of  his  life  he  was  president  of  the  American 

been  organized,  and  is  not  included  in  the  state  Unitarian  association,  he  would  never  sepuwte 

census  of  1856.  himself  from  the  name  or  the  ^stem  of  Congre- 

BANCROFT,  Aaboit,  a  Congregational  der-  gationaUsm.     He  held  firmly  that  reason  and 

gyman  of  Massachusetts,  and  author  of  a  life  true  religion  must  agree;  and  that  what  is 

of  Washington,  bom  at  Reading,    Nov.  10,  contrary  to  reason  is  false,  what  conforms  to 

1755,  died  at  Worcester,  Aug.  19,  1889.    His  reason  is  true.    The  Bible  was  his  standard, 

fkther,    Samuel  Bancroft^   possessed  eminent  He  was  tolerant  of  error,  and  believed  that  even 

natural  ability,  filled  many  public  stations  with  out  of  error  truth  would  rise.    Old  age  did  not 

distinction,  and  is  described  as  "  a  man  of  great  change  this  habit  of  his  mind.    He  was  oheer- 

benevolence,  compassion,  and  sympathy ;  judi-  ful,  benevolent,  and  active  to  the  last,  as  if  rea- 

oious  in  his  thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  having  dy  to  begin  life  anew.    He  was  a  doctor  of 

the  gift  of  utterance  in  an  eminent  degree.''  The  divinity  of  Harvard  college,  and  was  a  membsr, 

son,  who  inherited  his  father's  ^fts,  was  strictlv  and  in  many  cases  the  presiding  officer  of  vari- 

educated  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  in  his  ous  literary,  relinons,  and  benevolent  societies, 
childhood  heard  only  orthodox  preaching;  but       BANCROFT,  Edwabd,  an  English  natnral- 

by  ''*'  the  throes  of  his  own  youthfil  mind"  and  ist,  and  member  of  the  royal  college  of  phyai- 

subsequent  study,  he  was  led  to  a  belief  more  cians  in  London,  died  in  1821.    He  resided 

nearly  resembling  that  of  Arminius,  Grotius,  and  long  in  America,  where  he  was  intimately  asso- 

Locke.    When  t]^e  American  revolution  came  ciatod  with  Franklin  and  Priestley.    He  wrote 

on,  young  as  he  was,  he  often  took  a  place  in  a  an  essay  on  the  natural  history  of  Guiana, 

minute  company ;  and  though  then  a  collegian,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1769,  and 

he  shouldered  a  musket  as  a  volunteer  on  the  contained  much  information  at  that  time  new, 

day  of  Lexington  and  again  of  Bunker's  Hill,  particularly  an   account  of  the   wooraH^    or  . 

After  4  years  at  Harvard  college,  and  1  or  2  vegetable  substance  employed  by  the  Indians  to 

years'  study  of  theology,  he  began  to  preach*  poison  their  arrows.    He  also  published  a  work 

Of  the  next  5  years  of  his  Ufe,  8  were  passed  in  entitled  '^  Experimental  Researches  oonceming 

Nova  Scotia,  principally  in  Yarmouth,  Horton,  pennanent  colors,  and  the  best  means  of  pro- 

Comwallis,  and  Annapolis,  among  a  mixed  and  curing  them,"  which  was  translated  into  the 

unlettered  population,  where  he  was  thrown  on  German  language. 

the  resources  of  his  own  mind  without  libraries  BANCROFT,  Gboros,  an  American  historian 
or  learned  divines ;  and  this  virtual  solitude  de-  and  statesman,  bom  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct 
veloped  his  talent  for  discrimination  and  con-  8,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts 
firmed  the  independence  of  his  dear  and  vigor-  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  and  the 
ous  intellect.  In  1785  he  was  settled  perma-  lessons  which  he  received  at  home  prompted 
nently  in  Worcester  as  a  minister.  The  tone  of  the  formation  of  a  grave,  humane,  and  catho- 
his  mind  was  courageous  and  healthful.  He  lie  character.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  stn- 
was  fond  of  philosophical  studies,  and  was  an  dies  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  in  1818  entered  Har- 
acute  logician.  The  English  theological  writers  vard  college,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to 
whom  he  read  most  were  Locke,  Tmotson,  Sam-  metaphysics  and  morals,  and  acquired  a  strong 
nel  Clarke,  Whitby,  Bishop  Law,  Bishop  Butler,  and  lasting  predilection  for  the  writings  m 
and  Price.  With  Priestley  and  Belsham  he  had  Plato.  He  graduated  in  1817,  and  with  an  ex- 
no  affinity.  Beside  occasional  sermons,  chiefly  tensive  scheme  of  study,  embracing  hardly  less 
in  defence  of  religious  liberty,  he  printed  in  than  the  whode  drde  of  sacred  and  pro&ne. 
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ADoieat  and  modem  Htentnre,  started  fbr  the  troduoinga  better  sjstem  of  study  and  of  class- 
universities  of  Germany.  At  GOttmgeiL  where  books.  He  published  at  this  time  his  transla- 
he  remained  for  2  years,  he  studied  German  tion  of  Heeren's  '^  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece,*' 
literature  under  Beneoke,  IVench  and  Italian  and  a  small  volume  of  poems  bore  witness  to 
literature  under  Artaud  and  Bunsen,  the  ori-  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  observed  the 
ental  languages  and  the  interpretation  of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Scriptures  under  Eiohhom,  ecclesiastical  and  art  in  Italy.  He  was  also  busily  meditating 
the  more  recent  ancient  hiistory  under  Planck  and  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
and  Heeren,  natural  history  under  Blumenbach.  United  States.  In  1826  he  took  the  first  step 
and  especiaUy  die  antiquities  and  literature  of  in  his  political  career  by  delivering  before  the 
Greece  and  Kome  under  Dissen,  an  enthusiastic  citizens  of  Northampton,  at  their  request,  an 
admirer  of  Plato,  with  whom  be  went  through  oration,  in  which  he  avowed  his  principles  to 
a  thorough  course  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  be  for  universal  suffrage  and  uncompromising 
read  in  the  Greek  nearly  every  one  of  the  democracy.  He  was  elected  in  1830,  without 
writings  of  Plato.  At  this  time  he  selected  his  knowledge,  to  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
hlstory  as  his  special  branch,  giving  as  one  of  chusetts,  but  refused  to  take  his  seat,  and  the 
his  reasons  the  desire  to  see  if  facts  would  not  year  after  he  declined  a  nomination,  though 
clear  up  theories  and  assist  in  getting  out  the  certain  to  have  been  elected,  for  ibe  senate  of 
true  one.  Having  received  at  Gdttingen  in  his  state.  In  1834  appeared  the  first  volume 
1820  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  re-  of  lus  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  the  ma- 
paired  to  Berlin,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  ture  fruit  of  a  lonff-chenshed  purpose.  In  1835 
of  Wol^  the  renowned  editor  of  Homer,  of  he  drafted  an  address  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
Schleiermacher,  and  of  HegeL  He  was  a  herald  chusetta,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men's 
to  these  professors  of  their  fame  in  the  new  democratic  convention,  and  was  for  a  time 
worl^  and  his  ardor  and  accomplishments  very  actively  engaged  in  speaking  at  public 
gained  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  He  was  meetings,  and  in  drawing  up  political  resolu- 
intimate  in  the  houses  of  Schleiermacher,  Wil-  tions  and  addresses.  He  removed  in  this  year 
helm  von  Humboldt^  the  great  lawyer  Savigny,  to  Springfield,  where  he  resided  8  years,  and 
Li^penberg,  the  future  historian  of  England,  completed  the  2d  volume  of  his  history.  In 
Yarnhagen  von  Ense,  and  other  famed  literary  1838  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren 
persons.  He  availed  himself  of  his  stay  in  Ber-  collector  of  Boston,  and  the  intelligence  and 
tin  to  observe  the  administration  of  the  Prus-  vi^r  with  which  he  performed  the  labors  of 
nan  government  in  many  of  its  departments,  this  office  won  the  applause  of  his  political  op- 
hx  the  spriug  of  1821  he  began  a  journey  ponents.  Duties  were  at  that  time  paid  by 
through  Germany  and  other  parts  of  jSurope.  bonds,  and  unpaid  bonds  had  accumulated  to  a 
He  had  already,  in  a  Gdttingen  vacation,  seen  large  amount  as  debts  to  the  government  Tel 
Dresden,  its  (Series  and  principal  men,  and  not  a  single  bond  taken  during  the  term  of  Mr. 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  at  Jena,  Bancroft  was  unpaid  at  the  time  when  he  re- 
At  Heidelberg  he  was  several  hours  every  day  signed  the  office,  and  his  collecdons  amounted 
with  the  historian  Schlosser,  discussing  history  to  several  millions.  He  was  at  this  period  a 
and  poetry,  especially  Dante,  and  read  with  him  frequent  orator  in  political  assemblies,  was  pur- 
several  Greek  tragedies.  In  Paris  he  became  ao-  suing  his  studies  even  more  zealously  than  ever 
quainted  with  Cousin,  and  Alexander  von  Hum-  before,  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
Doldt,  and  particularly  with  Benjamin  Oonstant|  philosophical  movement  begun  by  some  of  the 
passed  a  month  in  England,  and  returned  to  the  most  cultivated  persons  of  Boston,  and  subse- 
continent  to  travel  on  foot  through  Swit2serland,  quently  known  as  transcendentalism.  In  1840 
He  spent  8  months  in  Italy,  formed  an  ao-  uie3dvolumeofhishistory  was  published,  upon 
quaintance  with  Manzoni  at  Milan,  and  a  friend-  which  he  had  diligently  labored  amid  many 
snip  for  life  with  Ohevalier  Bunaen  at  Rome,  other  engagements.  In  1844  he  was  nomi- 
wherehealso  knew  Niebuhr.  His  time  in  Italy  nated  by  the  democratic  party  as  their  oandi- 
was  also  thoroughly  employed  in  stndving  thSe  date  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  though 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  in  seemg  pic-  not  elected,  received  more  votes  than  any  oan- 
tures,  churches,  statues,  and  ruins.  He  return-  didate  has  received  either  before  or  since  on  the 
ed  to  America  in  1822,  and  accepted  for  one  purely  democratic  ticket.  During  the  long  and 
year  the  office  of  tutor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  violent  canvass  he  was  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
university.  During  his  year  of  tutorship,  he  studying,  often  for  12  hours  in  the  day,  manu- 
preached  several  sermons,  yet  he  seems  not  long  scripts  and  documents  illustrative  of  our  early 
.  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of  entering  the  history.  After  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk  to 
clerical  profession.  In  1828,  in  conjunction  with  the  presidency,  in  1845,  Mr.  Bancroft  entered 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  he  established  tiie  the  cabinet  as  secretaiy  of  the  navy.  He  sig^ 
Bound  Hill  school  at  Northampton,  in  which  nalized  his  achninistration  of  this  office  by  the 
some  of  the  most  learned  young  men  of  Germa-  establishment  of  the  naval  school  at  Annap- 
By  were  employed  as  teachers.  The  standard  as  olis.  The  improvement  of  education  in  the 
a  preparatory  school  was  too  high  for  the  stand-  navy  had  been  desired  by  more  than  one  of 
ard  of  collegiate  instruction  in  Sob  country,  yet  his  predecessors,  but  little  had  been  done  to 
much  was  done  by  this  institutioa  toward  in*  promote  it,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  was  the  fint  to 
VOL.  n. — 36 
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design  a  naval  school  for  the  naval  serrioe,  oor-  land  he  was  in  the  most  fHendly  relations  inJk 

responding  to  the  military  school  at  West  Point,  the  ministry  and  the  men  g€  letters  of  that 

In  selecting  a  place  for  this  institution,  the  re-  country.    In  1849  the  nniversity  of  Oxford 

mote  south  offered  none  that  was  convenient  made  him  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  he  had 

and  salubrious.    As  the  military  academy  was  before  been  chosen  correspondent  of  the  rojil 

at  the  north,  a  naval  school  at  the  north  also  academy  of  Berlin,  and  also  of  the  French  in- 

would  have  excited  jealousy.     He  therefore  stitute.    He  used  the  opportunity  of  his  resi- 

decided  for  the  waters  of  the  Ohesapeake.    At  dence  in  Europe  to  perfect  his  eoUectioDs  on 

his  request  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  ap-  American  history.    He  made  several  visits.to 

Sroval  of  the  president,  made  over  to  the  navy  Paris,  to  study  the  archives  and  libraries  of  that 
epartment  the  military  fort  and  grounds  ai  city,  being  aided  in  his  researches  by  Gaizot, 
Annapolisw  The  garrison  was  marched  out,  the  Miguet,  Lamartine,  and  De  Tooqueville.  Id 
naval  school  marched  in;  the  arrangements  England,  the  ministry  opened  to  him  there- 
were  made  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  but  cords  of  the  state  paper  office,  embradng  a  yasfc 
liberally  and  sufficiently,  with  the  best  of  dis-  array  of  military  and  civil  correspondence ;  and 
dpline  and  good  teachers ;  and  cve^  midship-  also  the  records  of  the  treasury,  with  it9  series 
man  on  shore  was  ordered  there.  The  benefits  of  minutes  and  letter-books.  In  the  Britidi 
of  thb  system  to  the  navy  were :  first,  its  effect  museum,  also,  and  in  the  private  collections  ci 
upon  the  morals  of  the  young  naval  officers,  many  noble  fiunilies,  he  foipd  valuable  and 
since  they  were  kept  oonstantly  at  school  and  interesting  manuscripts.  He  r(dtumed  to  the 
under  supervision  when  on  shore,  except  for  United  States  in  1849,  and  took  up  his  residenoe 
short  visits  to  their  parents  or  friends ;  secondly,  in  NewTork,  and  began  to  prepare  for  the  pres9 
it  introduced  into  the  navy  a  fine  spirit  of  schol-  the  4th  and  6th  volumes  of  his  history,  which 
arship,  and  gave  promise  that  the  officers  would  were  published  in  1853.  The  applause  vhioh 
make  high  attainments  in  science.  The  insti-  had  followed  the  publication  of  hia  preoediog 
tution  was  devised  and  completely  set  at  work  volumes  was  heightened  upon  the  appearance  of 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  alone,  who  received  for  the  the  new  and  long-expected  volumes.  In  1854 
purpose  all  the  appropriations  for  which  he  the  6th  volume  was  issn^  and  the  7th,  it  is 
asked.  He  was  also  mfluential  in  obtaining  understood,  will  appear  early  in  1858.  Mr. 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Washington  Bancroft  is  eminently  a  philosophical  historiao. 
observatory,  and  in  introducing  some  new  pro-  He  brings  the  wealth  of  a  most  varied  lesrnbg 
fessors  of  great  merit  into  the  corps  of  instruc-  in  systems  of  thought,  and  in  the  political  and 
tors.  A  reform  in  the  system  of  promotion  in  moral  history  of  mankind,  to  illostrate  the 
the  naval  service  was  desired  by  many,  and  he  early  experiences  of  his  country.  He  oata- 
planned  a  method  by  which  promotion  should  logues  events  in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
depend  not  on  age  alone,  but  also  on  experience  procession  of  ideas,  and  not  only  describes 
and  capacity.  His  scheme,  however,  was  never  popular  movements  picturesquely,  but  also  an- 
fUly  developed  or  applied.  While  secretary  of  alyzes  them  and  reveals  their  spiritual  signiii- 
the  navy  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  the  order  to  take  cance.  The  early  population  of  this  coontry 
possession  of  Oalifomia,  and  it  was  carried  into  having  been  largely  formed  by  the  emigration 
effect  before  he  left  the  naval  department  firom  the  various  states  of  Europe  of  men  who 
During  his  term  of  office  he  also  acted  as  secre-  brought  with  them  the  ideas  and  habits  in 
tary  of  war  pro  tem.  for  a  month,  and  gave  the  whicn  they  had  been  educated,  the  historian 
order  to  Oen.  Taylor  to  marcn  into  Texas,  has  much  to  do  with  tbe  course  of  European 
which  was  the  first  occupation  of  Texas  by  the  history,  and  the  chapters  in  which  he  elncidates 
United  States.  In  1846,  Mr.  Bancroft  exchimged  the  great  political  and  religious  movements  of 
his  position  in  the  cabinet  for  the  office  of  min-  the  old  world  are  valuable  contributions  to  the 
ister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain.  The  ex-  philosophy  of  modem  history.  The  work  of 
perience  which  he  had  had  as  collector  p<nnted  Mr.  Bancroft  may  be  considered  as  a  cq>ioa8 
out  to  him  the  inconvenience  from  which  Amer-  philosophical  treatise,  tracing  the  growth  ci  the 
ican  navigation  suffered  by  the  British  restrio-  idea  of  Uberty  in  a  country  designed  by  Pron- 
tive  laws  of  navigation.  The  American  laws  deuce  for  its  development  It  is  written  in  a 
were  at  that  time  much  the  more  liberal ;  and  style  marked  by  singular  elaborateness,  cos^ 
he  urged  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  pactness,  and  scholarly  grace,  and  is  esteemed 
British  ministry  till  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  American 
seeing  the  British  system  not  only  equal  ours  in  literature.  It  has  been  several  times  repnb- 
liberality,  but  also  go  beyond  it  The  disturb-  lished  abroad  and  translated  into  foreign  m- 
ances  in  Ireland  occurred  while  he  was  in  Eng-  gnages,  the  German  version  having  already 
land,  and  some  Irish  Americans  having  gone  passed  through  4  editions.  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
over  to  Ireland,  were  arrested  as  favorers  of  published  various  public  addresses,  •^^.^ 
the  insurrection.  The  circumstances  of  their  collected  a  volume  of  "Mwoellanies,"  chiefly 
arrest  justified  his  interference,  and  he  did  not  upon  historical  and  philosophical  topics,  indnd- 


4md  in  t^  places    During  bis  reddence in £ng-    l^e  masterly  diwourse  npon  **The  IfeosBBi^i 
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the  Reality,  and  the  Ftomifle  of  the  Progress  of  Deo.  21,  the  shock  was  felt  in  Java,  and 
the  Iluman  Race,^^  whioh  he  delivered  before  throughout  all  the  great  volcanio  band  of  the 
the  New  York  historical  society,  at  the  oelebra-  Indian  seas.  A  large  portion  of  ^e  inhab* 
tion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  He  is  now  vigor-  itants,  who  survived,  fled  to  Ambojna.  The 
ously  prosecuting  his  historical  labor,  passiug  population  of  the  group  has  been  recently  esti- 
the  winter  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  mated  at  6,081.  Of  nutmegs,  their  chief  pro- 
summer  by  the  sea-side,  at  Newport,  and  ooca-  duction,  there  is  annually  raised  an  average  of 
sionally  lending  the  weight  of  his  name  and  400,000  lbs. ;  and  180,000  lbs.  of  mace.  The 
ability  to  a  political  cause  by  presiding  and  whole  trade  of  the  islands  consists  in  the  ex- 
speaking  at  a  public  meeting.  port  of  these  2  spicei^  and  in  the  importation 
BANOROFT,  Riohabd,  an  English  prelate,  of  rice,  and  other  articles  for  the  subsistence  of 
and  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry  in  the  reign  of  the  inhabitants. 

James  I.,  born  at  Famworth,  in  Sept.  1544,  BANDA  ORIENTAL,  formerly  a  territory 
died  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  2, 1610.  He  was  edu-  of  South  America,  E.  of  the  Uruguay  river,  be- 
cated  at  Cambridge,  taking  his  bachelor's  de-  tween  Brazil  and  the  La  Plata.  It  was  suoces- 
gree  in  1567,  and  his  master's  degree  8  years  sively  under  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominion, 
later,  and,  having  entered  orders,  became  chap-  formed  for  a  short  time  in  1815  a  military  re- 
lain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  1575,  gave  public,  was  united  in  1821  to  Brazil,  with  the 
to  him  the  rectory  of  Feversham.  In  1584,  name  Pravineia  CiaplatinOj  subsequentiy  be- 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St  An-  came  independent  and,  in  1829,  became  a  free 
drew's,  in  Holbom,  received  the  degree  of  doc-  republic,  under  tne  name  of  Uruguay.  See 
tor  of  divinity  the  next  year,  and,  after  having  Ubuouat. 

various  prebends  given  to  him,  became  one  of        BANDAGES,  strips  or  bands  of  various  ma- 

the  chaplains  of  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Can-  terial,  employed  by  surgeons  for  the  fixing  of 

terbury,  through  whose  influence,  in  1597,  he  dressings,  the  approximation  and  union  of  cut 

waa  made  bishop  of  London.    The  feebleness  or  lacerated  flesh  and  fractured  bones,  the  com- 

of  the  archbishop  gave  to  Bancroft,  from  this  pression  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  support,  and 

time,  the  real  arehiepiscopal  power.    He  took  a  retention  in  tiieir  natural  situations,  of  weak, 

Sirominent  part  in  the  disputation  before  £jng  protruding,  or  displaced  parts.  Bandages  are 
ames,  at  Hampton  conrt,  between  the  heads  usually  composed  of  flannel,  cotton,  or  linen ; 
of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  Presbyterian  sometunes  of  stocking  net,  <»dled  "  elastic  web," 
party,  and  when  Archbishop  Whitgift  aied,  in  or  of  India  rubber  mterwoven  with  silk  and 
1604,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In  cotton.  They  are  named  according  to  their 
this  position  he  was  a  vigilant  guardian  of  construction,  as  simple  and  compound  band- 
Episcopal  power,  and  a  rigid  opponent  of  Pu-  ages;  or  in  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which 
ritanism ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  they  are  applied,  as  the  uniting,  dividing,  re- 
Olarendon  that,  had  his  life  been  spared  a  few  taining,  expelling,  compressing,  and  suspensory 
years  longer,  he  would  have  broken  down  the  bandages ;  or  according  to  Uieir  form  when 
party  which,  ii^  the  next  reign,  revolutionized  applied,  as  the  spica.  from  its  supposed  re- 
the  state.  He  left  a  treatise  on  the  dangers  of  semblance  to  an  ear  oi  wheat,  the  figure  of  8, 
the  Presbyterian  discipline.  the  steUated,  or  star-like,  the  spiraJ,  and  the 
BANDA,  a  group  of  10  islets  in  the  Malay  reversed;  or  from  their  shape  as  prepared  be- 
archipelago,  and  noted  as  the  parent  land  of  forehand  by  the  surgeon,  as  tiie  T  bandage,  the 
the  nutmeg.  They  have  been  named  by  Malay  many-tailed,  the  single  and  double-headed  roll- 
navigators:  Pulo  Iferay  island  of  palm  wine;  ers;  or  in  reference  to  some  peculiar  prepara- 
Ptsanffy  banana;  Ai^  water;  Suwanggee,  sor-  tion,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  particular  pur- 
oerer's  island;  Api,  fire;  Z<?»tor,  a  writing  poses,  as  the  starch,  the  dextrine,  and  the 
leaf;  Shun,  or  Bung^  a  chamber;  Bonctguin^  plaster  of  Paris  bandages. — The  respective  ad- 
mvii^  strength ;  Kappal^  horse ;  and  Puh  vantages  of  these  different  kinds  of  bandage 
Bancum^  or  Jaanda^  united  island;  which  des-  are  as  various  as  their  names;  the  many-tailed 
ignates  the  group.  It  lies  between  lat  8^  50'  affords  facility  of  adaptation  to  fractures  of  the 
and  4°  40'  S. ;  and  Fort  Belgica,  on  Nera.  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  tiie  T  bandfl^ 
seat  of  the  Dutch  administration,  is  in  long,  formerly  in  frequent  requisition,  has  been  gen- 
129^  54'  20"  E.  Area  of  the  whole  group,  176  erally  superseded  of  late  by  the  simpler  and 
geographical  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  island  of  more  manageable  kinds,  and  is  now  rarely  used 
Lontar,  or  Great  Banda,  forms  }.  Api  is  a  except  for  tiie  perineum  and  a^acent  parts; 
mountain  cone,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the  the  many-tuled  is  convenient  for  examinations 
archipelago,  although  its  height  does  not  ex-  of  the  wounded  part,  and  a  portion  of  it  can 
oeed  2,500  feet  IJimy  terrific  eruptions  have  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  entire 
taken  place;  in  1629,  1690,  1765, 1775, 1816,  dressing;  the  elastic  web  and  gum  elastic  yield 
1820,  and  in  1852.  During  the  last  erup-  to  sudden  swellings,  and  are  freer  from  the 
tion,  an  earthquake  caused  the  sea  suddenly  to  dangers  of  undue  compression ;  the  starch, 
rise,  and  to  rush  inland,  upon  all  the  shores  of  dextrine,  and  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  afford 
tluB  devoted  group,  for  a  distance  of  8  or  4  firm  and  equable  support  without  risk  of  dis- 
xnfles,  overwhelming  villages  and  inhabitants ;  placement  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  or 
vid  stranding  ships  &r  in  the  interior.    On  ooomion  accidental  and  enable  the  patient  to 
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leave  his  bed  earij ,  to  take  gentle  ezepoifle.  it  ddlMly  all  the  objeoto  of  good  bandaging 

The  idea  of  an  immovable  apparatos  for  frac-  appear :  gentle  and  onifonn  support)  firm  po- 

tares  of  the  lower  extremities  is  by  no  means  silion  without  tightness,  bat,  above  all,  equal 

a  new  one ;  the  Moors,  in  Spun,  used  plaster  distribution ;  for  partial  oompreasion  byaband- 

of  Paris  moulds,  as  do  some  inHerior  surgeons  age,  if  long  continued^  is  exceedingly  lijible  to 

in  Italy  even  now ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  piroduoe  mortification. 

white  of  eggs  and  wheat  flour,  and  powdered  BAKDALEER,  or  Bandouebb  (Dutch,  hand^ 
chalk  mixeii  with  white  of  eggs,  have  been  and  leer^  leather),  a  broad  leathern  belt^  worn 
used  to  stiffen  paper  splints  and  bandageai  The  by  musketeers  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
fomous  starch  bandage,  so  serviceable  in  the  under  the  left  arm,  to  snstoin  their  muskets 
hands  of  skilful  surgeons,  is  the  result  of  a  and  cases  of  ammunition, 
series  of  experiments  instituted  in  1634,  by  M;  BANDANNA,  a  term  derived  from  the  Hin- 
Seutin,  professor  of  operative  surgery  in  the  dostanee,  employed  to^denote  a  style  of  calico 
university  of  Brussels,  and  surgeon  of  the  printing  consistinff  of  white  or  light  spots 
hospital  St.  Pierre,  under  whose  care  were  strewn  over  a  Turkey  red  or  dark  ground, 
many  of  the  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  BANDARRA,  Gonqalo  Ankxs^  snraamed 
His  plan  was  thoroughly  tested  and  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  Nostradamus,  bom  at  Villa  de 
Velpeau,  who,  however,  substituted  desrtrine,  Trancoso  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentury, 
a  suDstance  obtained  by  the  continued  action  died  at  Lisbon  in  1656.  He  occupied  among 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch  at  the  the  shopkeepers  of  Villa  de  Trancoso,  a  re- 
boiling  point,  ror  the  starch.  The  objection  to  spectable  position  as  a  cobbler,  and  occasion- 
any  sort  of  immovable  apparatus  is,  that  it  is  ally  when  business  was  slack,  he  treated  his 
more  or  less  dangerous  in  careless  or  unprac-  friends  to  an  entertainment  of  poetry.  In  a 
tised  hands ;  the  constitution  and  present  con-  short  time  his  verses,  entitled  Trcwu  Bedot^ 
dition  of  the  patient  must  be  carefuUv  oonsid-  dilhas^  were  repeated  in  the  streets  of  the 
ered,  as  well  as  the  predse  nature  of  his  case ;  littie  village,  and  as  they  turned  upon  religious 
the  apparatus  shodd  only  be  applied  in  fiivora-  subjects  and  prophecies,  the  poor  fellow  was 
ble  cases  of  simple  figure  without  much  scented  out  by  the  inquimtion,  his  shop  was 
contusion ;  the  bandages  should  be  previously  shut  up,  and  he  was  condemned  to  remain  as  a 
shrunk ;  the  heel  and  toes  should  be  left  open  penitent  near  the  stake,  while  another  offender, 
for  inspection,  in  the  event  of  mortifioaticm ;  Antonio  Joz6  da  Sylva,  was  burnt.  When  this 
and,  above  all,  the  bandages  should  be  applied  terrible  ceremony  was  over,  he  was  allowed 
very  evenly  and  lightiy,  and  at  <mce  entirely  to  return  in  peace  to  his  village  to  cobble  as 
removed  if  the  patient  complains  of  them,  much  lis  he  pleased,  but  not  to  oompoee  any 
In  the  *' British  Medical  Journal''  of  Feb.  14,  more  poetry.  The  poetical  wings  of  the  oob- 
185T,  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  made  by  bier  were  thus  completely  cut  off  by  the 
rubbing  drv  plaster  into  an  ordinary  bandage,  officers  of  tiie  inquisition,  but  posterity  re- 
is  described.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  lor  membered  gratefully  his  prophetic  aroirations. 
the  starch  bandage  of  Seutin,  and  is  said  to  be  He  was  called  o  MwUeiro  ianto  (the  holy  cob- 
Ughter  and  to  dry  much  more  quickly.  The  bier),  and  Don  Alvan  de  Abranches  erected 
latter  quality  causes  it  to  adapt  itself  with  a  monument  to  his  memory  upon  his  tomb  in 
more  accuracy ;  the  patient  can  better  main-  the  church  of  Trancoso.  Long  after  hia  deatii, 
tain  his  position  during  the  shorter  period,  so  in  1608,  a  volume  appeared  in  Paris,  entitled 
that  the  bandage  is  free  fi^m  the  creases  P€Mraphra$  e  eoncoraianM  de  cUffuna$  prth 
which  are  apt  to  be  produced  in  the  starch  pMcias  de  B(mdafTa^MMiHrode  Ttrmafrnf^aDd^ 
bandage  by  involuntary  movements;  and  the  strange  to  say,  thia  book  fell  into  the  hands  of 
patient  is  ready  to  be  moved  mudi  sooner  than  an  iUustrlous  Portuguese  missionary  in  the 
when  the  starch  is  used— often  a  great  advan-  valley  of  the  Amazon,  Antonio  Vieyra,  "v^ose 
tage  in  military  practice.  Of  course  the  band-  ardent  mind  attached  to  Bandarra's  prophecies 
age  is  tnoroughly  moistened  as  it  is  applied,  about  the  5i^  empire  of  the  world  a  poht- 
Ttiis  plan  is  siud  to  have  been  in  favor  with  ical  religious  signification,  and  he  went  so  £tf 
Pirogoff  at  SebastopoL  The  ordinary  band-  as  to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject  (1669), 
ages  are  often  dampened  with  plain  water,  and  wherein  he  predicted  the  resurrection  and  tri* 
sometimes  saturated  with  memcated  solutions,  umphant  reign  of  King  Joao  IV.,  which  waa 
That  constant  companion  of  the  operating  immediately  seized  by  tiie  inquisition,  and  sub- 
surgeon,  the  roller,  is  a  strip  of  flannel,  cotton,  Jeeted  him  to  perpetual  persecution.  This 
or  unezk,  of  any  required  length,  and  fh>m  2  to  circumstance  imparted  in  niture  more  impor- 
6  inches  wide ;  the  rolled  end  is  called  the  tance  to  Bandarra's  work ;  it  was  published  at 
head,  and  the  loose  one  the  tail;  sometimes  Nantes  in  1644^  and  his  poetical  prophedes 
both  ends  are  rolled,  and  then  it  is  called  were  adopted  by  a  sect,  callea  the  iS^5a»«Mintt&u, 
double-headed.  This  roller  is  the  parent  of  which  is  not  yet  extinct.  As  Bandarra  himself 
many  other  varieties  of  bandage,  and,  accord-  could  hardly  write,  the  book  which  bears  his 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  he  adapts  it  to  the  name  was  evidently  concocted  by  those  who 
nature  of  the  injury,  the  surgeon  prodnces  the  knew  his  songs  and  ideas  from  hearsay,  and  has 
spiral,  the  reversed,  the  figure  of  8.  the  stel*  been  gradually  improved,  until  it  obtamed  for 
lated  bandage,  dec.    In  the  process  oi  applying  his  name  even  a  literary  fbme,  to  which  the 
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humble  cobbler,  never  pretended  in  hia  li^  land,  where  they  attriicted  the  attention  of  the 

time.                       dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era.    The  plots 

BAN  DE  LA  ROOHE,  a  valley  in  the  depart-  of  Shakespeare's  «  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Twelfth 

meat  of  Yosges,  France,  celebrated  as  the  scene  Night,"  and  that  part  of  ^^  Mach  Ado  about 

of  the  labors  of  Oberlin,  the  devoted  Protestant  Nothing,"  which  relates  to  Don  John,  Claudio^ 

pastor.     In  the  churchyard  of  the  village  of  and  Hero,   are   all   derived  from   Bandello. 

Fonday,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  Oberlin  Massinger^s  ^^  Picture"  is  taken  from  the  same 

was  buried.    A  plain  tombstone  bears  his  name,  source.    So  are  the  plots  in  Beaumont  and 

and  the  inscription,  *'  He  was  60  years  the  father  Fletcher's  "  Maid  in  the  Hill"  and  the  "  Triumph 

of  this  district"  of  Death."  Bandello  translated  the  *'  Hecuba"  of 

BANDEL,  Joseph  Ebnst  voir,  one  of  the  Euripides  into  Italian,  and  was  also  a  successful 

most  distinguished  of  modern  (xerman  sculptors,  writer  of  poetry,  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon 

born  at  Anspach  in  1800,  studied  at  Munich,  his  tales,  which  have  been  immortdized  by  the 

where,  at  the  eidiibition  of  1820,  his  statues  cuiming_genius  of  Shakespeare, 

of  "Mars"  and  **  Oharitas  "  were  much  ad-  BANjDESNOIRES,  an  appellation  given  dur- 

mired.    His  busts  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  ing  the  French  revolution  to  companies  of  oi^i- 

of  various  Bavarian  notabilities,  displayed  also  taOsta  and  speculators,  who  bought  up,  on  speo- 

much  ability,  and  of  his  later  works  of  art,  a  ulation,  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  church  and 

group  of  Amor  and  Psyche  and  a  Venus,  both  nobility.    They  were  considered  by  many  as 

m  plaster,  and  "  The  Spirit  of  Life,"  an  alto  hordes  of  Vandals  bound  to  destroy  the  monu- 

rHievo  of  Oarrara  marble,  bear  witness  to  his  ments  which  kings,  nobles,  and  religious  orders 

remarkable  progress  in  ms  art.    His  most  fa-  had  erected  all  over  France ;   and  thence  the 

mous  achievement  is  the  colossal  national  Her-  scornful  denomination,  which  was  continued 

mann  monument.    In  the  delicacy  and  elegance  nearly  up  to  1880.  But  while  the  Bandes  Noiree 

of  his  works  in  marble,  he  is  hardly  in&rior  to  removed  some  castles  and  monasteries  which 

Oanova,  ou^ht  to  have  been  preserved  as  relics  of  art  and 

BAI^DELLO,  Matteo,  an  Italian  priest  reliffion,  they  did  much  toward  the  prosperitj^ 
and  novelist,  bom  at  Castelnuovo  Scrivia,  in  of  the  country,  by  improving  unproductive  landa 
Piedmont,  in  1480,  died  at  Agen,  in  southern  and  disseminating  among  the  people  landed 
France,  about  1562.  In  the  early  part  of  hia  property,  which  previously  was  concentrated 
life,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominican  friars,  in  the  hands  of  privileged  classes.  The  term 
In  1501,  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  who  was  ap-  was  originally  applied  to  a  body  of  German  sol* 
pointed  general  of  this  order,  on  a  visit  to  the  diers,  who  were  employed  in  the  Italian  wars 
different  cities  of  Italy.  Here  many  social  op-  by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  who  received  the 
portunities  presented  themselves  to  the  young  name  from  carrying  black  colors  after  the  death 
priest,  of  which  he  afterward  availed  himself  of  a  fkvorite  commander.  The  appellation  was 
with  great  humor  and  effect  in  his  novels.  For  also  assumed  for  the  same  cause  by  different 
some  time  he  officiated  as  teacher  of  Lucrezia  Italian  and  French  troops  in  the  16th  century. 
Gonzaga,  whom  he  afterward  celebrated  in  BANDETTINI,  Teres  a,  an  Italian  poet^ 
verse,  and  subseouently  resided  at  Milan.  untU,  as  usually  known  as  Amarilla  Toscana,  oom  at 
a  partisan  of  the  French,  he  was  compelled  tore-  Lucca|.  in  1763,  and  died  April  5,  1887.  Origi- 
sort  to  flight,  ia  1525,  when  the  Spaniards  took  nally  mtended  for  a  danseuse  at  the  opera,  cue 
possession  of  that  town.  He  found  an  asylum  early  showed  such  talent  as  an  improvisatrice 
with  Oesare  Fregoso,  an  Italian  general  in  the  that  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  she  was 
French  service,  whom  he  accompanied  to  several  permitted  to  educate  herself  and  to  indulge  her 
courts  in  Italy.  After  Fregoso^s  death,  he  contin-  genius  for  poetry  as  she  desired.  In  1788,  she 
ued  to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  general's  family  published  a  volume  of  Eime  divereey  and  soon 
at  A^n,  and  eventually,  in  1550,  he  was  appoint-  after,  La  Morte  di  Adone^  a  poem  in  4  canto& 
ed  by  the  king  of  France  bishop  of  Agen.  He  U  Polidor%  &o.  She  was  versed  in  several 
accepted  a  part  of  the  emoluments  of  tnis  office,  languages,  and  translated  from  the  Latin  and 
and  had  the  duties  discharged  by  the  bishop  of  Greek  with  ease.  Possessing  remarkable  powers 
Graase,  while  he  devoted  himself  to  completing  of  improvisation,  she  seems  to  have  been  fully 
hia  tales,  which  he  had  written  in  Italy  during  appreciated  by  the  Italian  public;  honors  innu- 
his  youth,  and  which  some  of  his  friends  had  merable  where  showered  upon  her,  the  meet 
recovered  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  distinguished  men  of  the  time  walked  in  pro- 
burnt  hia  house  at  Milan.  These  tales  were  flrst  cession  at  her  triumnhs.  Monti  and  Mazza,iuid 
published  at  Lucca,  in  1554.  A  fine  edition  even  the  severe  Alneri,  wrote  sonnets  in  praise 
was  brought  out  at  London  in  1740.  A  German  of  her  genius  and  many  virtues;  her  bust  in 
translation  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1818.  They  marble  was  placed  in  the  academy  of  Lucca, 
are  divided  into  4  parts,  the  first  8  parts  con-  and  in  1794  she  was  publicly  crowned  with 
taining  59  and  the  4th  28  tales.  Although  in-  laurel  at  Rome.  She  also  received  crowns  from 
ferior  to  Boccaccio^s  in  point  of  purity  and  the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Mantua.  In  1789  she 
elegance  of  language,  they  are  distinguished  by  was  married  to  Pietro  Landucci.  Her  death,  al- 
sparkling  vivacity,  and  great  originality  of  con-  though  at  a  great  age,  was  lamented  by  all  Italy, 
ception,  which  secured  for  them  an  abiding  as  well  for  her  exemplary  character,  as  for  her 
popularity,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Eng-  great  talents. 
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BANDIERA,  Athlio  and  Ebiilio,  Italian  '*  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,*^  and  the  colossal 

ooDspirators,  born  at  Naples,  the  Ist  in  1817,  Hercnles  and  Gacus.    Beside  these,  he  ezeoated 

the  second  in  1819,  executed  at  Oosenza,  July  many  works  in  bass-relief,  some  of  which  hare 

96, 1844.    Descended  from  a  patric^n  family  of  been  ranch  admired.   His  works  display  a  great 

Venice,  they  were  the  sons  of  an  Austrian  vice-  knowledj^  of  anatomy,  and  mnch  fertility  of 

admiral,  and  themselves  lientenanta  in  the  Aus-  imagination,  but  are  deficient  in  grace,  and 

trian  navy,  but  were  totally  opposed  to  the  somewhat  cold  and  hard.     Nevertheles,  he 

bolitical  creed  of  their  father,  who  was  an  ad-  ranks  very  high  as  a  sculptor,  and  is  mentioned 

oerent  of  the  Austrian  government,  while  they  by  Benvenuto  Oellini  as  worthy  of  a  place  hy 

embraced  with  fervent  enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  side  of  Donatello  and  Michel  Angelo.     As 

Italian  independence.    In  1842,  they  opened  a  a  private  man,  he  was  disagreeeble ;  proud  of 

correspondence  with  Mazzinl;  in  1848,  the  Bo-  hia  own  talent,  and  Jealous  of  the  success  of 

magna  was  convulsed  with  agitation,  and  the  his  brother  artists.    He  was  the  enemy  of  Mi- 

Bandieras  endeavored  to  add  foel  to  the  flame;  chel  Angelo,  as  well  as  of  Benvenuto  GelHni, 

but  in  vain,  and  they  had  to  fly  to  Corfu,  in  and  was  accused  of  having  destroyed  a  ode- 

1844,  to  escf^e  fi*om  the  Austrian  police.    Their  brated  cartoon  drawn  by  the  former,  and  whidi 

intention  to  win  over  to  their  cause  the  whole  was  cut  to  pieces  by  some  one  in  1512,  daring 

navy  and  army,  caused  anxiety  and  dread  to  the  a  revolution  in  Florence.    He  was  patronized 

government    The  Austrian  viceroy,  Rayner,  by  Pope  Clement  YII.,  and  the  emperor  Charles 

appealed  to  the  mother  of  the  young  men,  and  Y.,  and  received  from  the  latter  the  decoration 

of^red  them  a  free  pardon  if  they  would  only  of  the  order  of  St.  James.    At  his  death,  he 

desist  from  their  puxpose.    Attilio  and  Emilio  left  to  his  children  a  large  fortune,  which  be 

rejected  the  offer,  and  on  being  accnsed  of  had  accumulated  by  his  industry  and  economy, 

high  treason,  they  Doasted  of  it  in  the  papers  of  BANDINI,  Angblo  Mabia,  a  learned  anti- 

Oorfu,  and  called  on  their  compatriots  to  imitate  quary,  born  at  Florence,  Sept.  25,  1726.     He 

iheir  example.    But  this  appeal  was  without  a  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  after  taking 

response.     Yet,  destitute  of  means  as  they  orders,  readed  for  some  years  at  Rome,  where 

were,  on  receiving  exaggerated  news  of  an  out-  he  pursued  his  literary  labors  with  nntiring  in* 

break  in  Calabria,  in  18&.  they  effected  a  land-  dustnr.    When  the  famous  obelisk  of  Angnatos 

ing  with  20  friends  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  discovered,  he  was  employed,  by  the  pope's 

Kieto,  on  June  16,  of  that  year,  in  the  hopes  that  order,  to  write  a  description  of  it    In  1750, 

their  appearance  would  produce  an  electric  ef-  he  took  charge  of  the  Marucellian  librarv  at 

feet,  and  rouse  the  people  to  action.    But  the  Florence,  and  in  1756,  of  the  Laurentian,  whidi 

spies  of  the  Neapolitan  police  caused  them  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1800. 

to  be  arrested  near  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  BANDITTI,  a  term   Anglicized  from    the 

and  on  July  25,  1844,  the  two  young  men  Italian,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Shake* 

were  shot,  without  trial,  with  7  of  their  com*  speare,  and  signifying  robber  bands,  infesting 

panions,  on  the  public  market-place  of  Cosen-  tne  mountain  passes  of  Italy.    The  word  is  not 

ca.    They  died  undaunted.    Their  last  words  used  by  the  Italians^  generaUy,  in  this  sense,  but 

were  Vwa  V Italia  !    It  should  not  here  be  for-  among  them  signifies,  according  to  its  etymo- 

gotten,  that  the  name  of  an  English  cabinet  logicd  origin  Q>andir6)y  persons  who  have  been 

minister  was  mixed  up  with  the  ^agic  fate  of  outlawed,  or  put  under  tiie  ban  of  the  state  for 

the  Bandieras.    It  was  Sir  James  Grdiam,  then  any  political  offence.    The  disorderly  condition 

postmaster  general,  who  opened  their  letters  to  of  tlie  Italian  states  after  their  dismemberment 

mazzini,  in  the  London  post  office,  and  played  under  the  weak  successors  of  Charlemagne, 

the  part  of  a  Neapolitan  spy  and  informer.  originated  and  kept  in  employ  these  bands  of 

BANDINELLI,  Baooio,  an  Italian  sculptor,  ouuaws.  For  slight  offences  the  petty  princes 
bom  at  Florence,  1487,  died  in  the  same  city,  of  these  states  pronounced  the  civil  ban  upon 
1550.  His  father  was  a  Jeweller,  but  the  young  their  subjects,  which  deprived  them  of  civil 
Bandinelli,  evincing  a  tsdent  for  sculpture,  was  protection,  and  made  them  at  once  Ishmaelites 
placed  with  Francesco  Rustic!,  under  whom  he  to  society.  The  rivalries  existing  between  these 
made  great  progress.  He  wished  to  surpass  princes  made  the  outlaws  of  one  province  the 
Michel  Angelo,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  convenient  instruments  of  another.  Thus  a 
attempted  painting^  in  which^  however,  he  did  state  of  things  was  very  soon  produced  in  which 
not  succeed.  Abandoning  painting,  he  devoted  the  political  power  was  fairly  contested  between 
himself  wholly  to  sculpture  during  the  remain-  the  states  and  their  outlaws,  and  not  nnfre- 
der  of  his  life.  Among  his  best  works  are  a  quently,  as  in  the  case  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  civil 
statue  of  Orpheus,  copied  from  the  Apollo  Bel-  authorities  were  compelled  to  make  compacts^ 
vedere ;  a  group  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  a  copv  of  and  even  humiliating  concessions,  to  these  ban- 
the  famous  group  of  the  Laocoon,  in  regara  to  i^ed  hordes,  who  in  many  instances  had  settled 
which  he  boasted  of  having  surpassed  the  ori-  in  the  undistnrbed  ei\joyment  of  whole  towns 
g^nal,  which  gave  rise  to  Michel  Angelo'sre-  and  districts.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  espedally 
mark,  Chi  va  dietro  ad  alcuno^  nan  puo  mat  in  Naples,  the  inhabitants  still  carry  on  the 
poiaare  inami,  '^  He  who  follows  another,  can  double  occupation  of  tilling  the  land  and  plunder- 
never  pass  before  him ;"  the  ^*  Descent  from  the  ing  travellers.  The  Italian  states  are  yet  nnable 
Cross,^*  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,^'  the  wholly  to  suppress  these  outlaws^  thou^  since 
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the  vigorons  measnree  of  the  Roman  states,  in  few  strangers  who,  notwithstanding  the  jealous 
1820.  and  subsequently  (1823),  the  efforts  of  restrictions  of  the  government  at  Batavia,  are  oc- 
the  Aostrian  government,  the  hordes  who  had  casionallj  permitted  to  pass  into  the  interior  to 
settled  in  the  quiet  occupanoy  of  cultivated  ter-  visit  the  native  princes.  Tankuban  Prahu,  the 
ritory,  have  been  compelled  to  a  nomadic  life  in  boat-mountain,  and  other  remarkable  natural 
mountain  passes  and  comparatively  nnfrequent-  curiosities,  and  many  ancient  ruins,  are  to  be 
ed  places.  From  1812  to  1828  was  the  golden  found  here.  Its  chief  culture  is  coffee. — ^Bon- 
age  of  Italian  bandits.  They  infested  like  locusts  dung,  chief  town  ;  pop.  8,600;  pop.  of  district^ 
the  entire  frontiers  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  202,000. 

states.  Since  that  time  they  have  mainly  been  BANER,  Johak,  a  Swedish  general,  celebra- 
confined  to  Sicily.  They  used  to  occupy  a  pass  ted  for  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in 
called  the  valley  of  Ponte  di  Bovino,  on  the  road  the  80  years^  war,  bom  June  23,  1596,  near 
from  Nicies  to  the  plains  of  Apulia,  where  they  Stockholm,  died  May  10, 1641,  at  tlalberstadt^ 
were  in  the  habit  of  plundering  travellers.  In  in  Prussian  Saxony.  He  was  descended  from  a 
some  instances  they  exacted  from  travellers  a  family  of  great  distinction  in  Sweden,  but  his 
certain  sum  of  monev,  and  then  gave  them  a  father  was  one  of  the  councillors  who  had  given 
pass,  by  means  of  wnich  they  performed  the  umbrage  to  Charles  IX.,  and  was  doomed  to 
rest  of  their  journey  without  molestation.  They  die  on  the  scaffold,  in  1600.  When  called  upon 
have  seldom  broken  their  word  either  with  their  to  join  the  royal  army,  the  young  man  refused 
tributary  victims,  or  with  those  princes  whose  to  serve  under  a  sovereign  who  had  been  the 
tools  they  have  from  time  to  time  become  for  hangman  of  his  father.  After  the  death  of 
mercenary  considerations,  thus  illustrating  the  Charles  IX.,  however,  he  took  an  active  part 
old  adage  of  '^  honor  among  thieves.^'  in  the  conflicts  with  Russia  and  Poland,  and 
B ANDON,  or  Bandonbsidob,  a  town  in  Ire-  soon  distinguished  himself.  We  find  him  bear- 
land,  situated  on  both  ddes  of  the  Bandon,  20  ing  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  Leipsio,  and  shar- 
miles  S.  W.  of  Cork ;  pop.  9,049.  The  town  is  ing  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  honors  of  the 
well  built  of  stone  from  a  neighboring  quarry,  memorable  victory  at  Pappenheim.  After  oon- 
and  supplied  with  gas  and  water.  The  court  tributing  toward  tiie  conquest  of  Augsburg  and 
house,  market  house,  and  bank,  are  the  chief  Munich  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  an  im- 
buUdiugs.  Bandon  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  portant  section  of  the  Swedish  army,  and,  al- 
Englisli  Protestants.  It  contains  2  good  classical  though  he  had  been  severel v  wounded  in  the  at- 
schools,  2  Protestant  EpLsoopal  parochial,  1  .tack  upon  the  camp  of  Walfenstein,  he  was  un- 
Methodist,  and  2  national,  schools.  Twenty-  willinffto  desert  his  post,  and  actually  succeeded, 
five  years  ago  it  was  a  flourishing  manufacturing  in  comunction  with  Horn,  in  expelliuff  the  enemy 
town,  but  its  prosperity  has  now  well-nigh  de-  from  Bavaria.  After  theking^s  death  he  was  in- 
parted.  It  sends  1  member  to  parliament. —  vested  by  Oxenstiern  with  the  supreme  conunand 
Also,  a  river  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which  rises  of  the  army.  At  first  baffled  in  his  operations 
in  the  Carberry  mountains,  near  Dunmanway,  against  Bohemia,  he  soon  vindicated  the  honor  of 
and,  after  a  course  of  40  miles  in  an  easterly  the  Swedish  arms  by  a  brilliant  victorvat  Witt- 
and  south-easterly  direction,  enters  the  Atlan-  stodc,  Sept.  24,  1636,  which  was  followed  up 
tic,  forming  Kinsale  harbor.  It  is  nayi^able  by  a  still  more  decisive  triumph  at  Chemnitz 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  for' 16  miles  inland,  in  1639.  Elated  by  these  repeated  successes,  he 
Spenser  sang  of  this  river,  overran  the  whole  of  Grermany,  and  tamisned 

The  pleaaant  Bandon,  crowned  bj  many  a  wood.  the  glory  of  his  life  by  the  cruelties  which  he 

B ANDTKE,  or  Bandtkis,  Georgb  Samuxl,  a  inflicted  upon  the  population.    His  attempt  in 

Polish  historian  and  biographer,  born  at  Lublm,  1641  to  seize  the  emperor  and  his  diet  at  Be- 

Nov.  24,  1768,  died  June  11, 1886.    Hewased-  gensburg  was  frustrated  by  the  difficulty  of 

noated  in  (Germany,  and  was  long  employed  as  crossing  the  Danube,  the  ice  of  the  river  having 

a  private  tutor,  epending  2  ^ears  at  St.  Peters-  suddenly  given  way.    But  for  this  accident  his 

burg,  where  he  studied  the  Bussian  and  old  daring  exploit  would  probably  have  been  sue* 

Slavonic   literature.      He   afterward   became  oessfhL    Although  many  contemporary  officers 

teacher  of  Polish  in  a  public  school  at  Breslan,  may  have  been  superior  to  him  in  the  knowl- 

and,  in  1811,  librarian  and  professor  of  biogra  ed^  of  military  science,  he  had  few  superiors 

fhy  in  the  university  of  Cracow.    He  wrote  a  in  recklessness  and  impetuosity.    As  a  man  he 

^olish-German  dictionary,  a  history  of  printing  incurred  the  censure  of  his  contemporaries  by 

in  Poland,  and  other  works,  among  which  his  his  intemperate  habits,  and  by  the  haughtinesB 

Ihieje  narodu  poUhiego  (History  of  the  Polish  of  his  disposition. 

People)  has  a  high  reputation  for  thoroughness  BANFF,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotiand; 

and  ability.  area,  647  sq.  m. ;  pop.  54,171.    The  surface 

BANDUNG,  one  of  the  11  districts  which  is  greatiy  diversified,  but  generally  mountiun- 

constitute  the  Prayangan,  or  Prianger  regency,  ous  and  hilly.    On  the  coast  it  is  more  level  and 

in  the  island  of  Java.    It  is  situated  S,  W.  of  the  soil  good.    The  northern  part  of  Ben-Mao- 

Batavia,  and  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  Dhui,  4,362  feet  high,  and  the  eastern  half  of 

picturesque  portions  of  the  idand.   The  Radens,  Cairngorm,  4,060  feet  high,  are  in  this  county, 

or  petty  Javanese  chieftains,  of  the  district  are  in  the  soutiiem  part  cattle-breeding  is  the  prin- 

notod  for  their  hospitality  and  attentions  to  the  dpal  occupation.    There  are  several  calms,  or 
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tumuli,  in  Hie  ooanty.  The  eBmate  is  TariftUe,  nm  throtiffii  it,  and  the  commeree  extends  over 
On  the  coast  it  is  much  drier  and  more  genial  sonihem  India.  Pop.  60,000. 
than  in  the  interior.  The  sahnon  and  herring  BANGKOK,  the  cq>ital  city  of  the  kingdom 
fisheries  are  important.  Lead,  iron,  and  other  of  Siam,  and  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  on  both 
minerals,  and  fine  marble,  are  found  in  the  banks  of  the  river  Menam,  about  20  miles  fnMn 
county.  The  Spey,  Avon,  and  Doveron  rivers  its  month,  lot.  18°  58'  N.,  long.  100^  40'  £. 
intersect  the  county,  which  is  divided  into  24  It  consists  of  8  portions,  viz.,  the  royal  palace 
|>arishe8. — ^Its  principal  town  is  Banfi^,  which  or  citadel  on  an  island  enclosed  by  walla,  the 
carries  on  considerable  trade  in  herrings,  sal*  city  proper,  and  the  floating  town.  The  river 
tnon,  gnun,  and  cattle.    Pop.  6,000.  is  navigable  to  the  city  for  vessels  of  250  tona 

BANFI,  the  name  of  a  Transylvanian  family,  Bangkok  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  with  the 
originally  of  German  descent.  In  former  times  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  with  Singa* 
we  find  many  of  its  members  holding  prominent  pore  and  contiguous  places.  The  city  proper 
positions  in  the  service  of  their  country.  In  extends  for  8  or  4  miles  on  both  banks  of  the 
modem  times  Baron  Ladislas,  bom  1795,  died  river.  It  is  entirely  of  wood,  except  the  palaces 
1889,  exerted  a  marked  political  influence  as  ofthekinffs,  the  Buddhic  temples,  and  the  houses 
champion  of  tiie  Transylvania  liberals,  and  of  sonje  of  the  ministers,  which  are  brick  or  mnd« 
Baron  Johank,  bom  1816,  served  in  the  Hun->  The  houses  are  buUt  upon  a  foundation  of  piles 
garfan  revolutionary  war  under  Gen.  Bern,  by  above  the  bank,  to  guard  against  the  inunda- 
whom  he  was  held  in  high  regard.  Bern  in*  tions  to  which  the  banks  are  liable.  A  light 
trusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  Transyl-  and  sharp  boat  is  attached  to  each  house,  for 
vanian  army,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  illness  porposes  of  locomotion.  The  floating  town  ex- 
and  compelled  to  retire  from  active  service  pre-  tenos  for  8  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
vious  to  the  battle  of  Vilagos.  which  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 

BAKFI,  GiULio,  an  It^an  lute-player,  died  breadth.  It  is  made  of  wooden  houses,  of  a  neat 
about  1670.  On  a  vovage  to  Spain  be  was  oblong  form,  which  rest  on  bamboo  raits  staked 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Tunisian  pirates,  with  all  to  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  houses  ar% 
his  fellow-passengers.  They  were  sold  as  daves.  very  small,  and  have  small  platforms  which  are 
Banfi's  musical  skill  now  became  his  salvation,  hmo  as  rafts,  fronting  the  river  centre.  The 
He  enchanted  his  master,  was  taken  before  the  portion  which  has  the  palace  of  the  king,  is  on 
bey  of  Tunis,  and  enchanted  him  also.  The  an  island  about  2  miles  in  length,  and  separated 
bey  purchased  him,  made  Banfi  his  &vorite,*  Arom  the  continent  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
and  afterward  gave  him  his  liberty.  At  the  river.  It  is  walled,  with  bastions  and  numer- 
end  of  some  time  he  obtained  leave  to  cross  over  ous  gates.  The  palaces  are  small  buildings  in 
to  Italy  and  thence  to  Spain.  The  king  of  the  Chinese  style,  topped  by  a  diminiuiing 
l^iun  took  him  into  his  service.  He  wrote  H  series  of  tiled  roofs,  ornamented  by  a  small 
Mae$tro  di  Ghitama^  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  H.    apire  or  spires.    The  temples  are  placed  in  the 

BANG,  or  BAKoriB,  a  narcotic  made  of  the  l^t  and  most  elevated  localities,  and  in  dose 
leaf  of  a  kind  of  hemp  (eannabU  lndica\  used  propinquity  to  them  are  rows  of  small  buildn 
by  the  Orientals  as  a  means  of  intoxication.  It  ix^ga  in  straight  lines,  all  surrounded  by  bam- 
is  generally  chewed.  boo  hedges.     They  consist  of  one   spacious 

BANG,  the  name  of  a  Danish  family,  of  which  and  lofty  hall,  with  a  multiplicity  of  doors  and 
many  members  have  held,  at  various  times,  windows.  Botii  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
high  positions  in  the  medical  and  other  learned  are  decorated  with  a  profission  of  ornaments, 
professions. — ^Frbobbik  Lmvio,  bom  in  See-  ^  the  central  temple  here,  which  is  in  the 
land,  Jan.  4,  1747,  died  Dec.  26,  1820,  in  Co-  fomi  of  a  parallelO£^*am,  is  a  sitting  figure  of 
penhagen,  where  he  was  professor  at  the  uni-  ^gantic  proportions  of  Buddha.  In  a  separate 
▼ersity. — ^Pbteb  Gbobo,  jurist  and  statesman,  i^artment  near  this  figure  the  sacred  libraiy  is 
entered  the  Danish  cabinet  in  consequence  of  preserved.  The  cells  of  the  priests  are  sli^t 
the  events  of  Ifaroh,  1848,  and  became  minister  wooden  stractures,  riused  on  pillars,  and  skirting 
of  the  interior  in  Nov.  1848;  resigned  in  Sept.  the  whole  fiMse  of  the  square.  The  principal  of 
1849 ;  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  J>%q.  these  temples,  Pra-cha-di,  consists  of  a  series  of 
1854,  and  prime  minister  in  Oct  1855.  Be-  dodecahedral  terraces,  diminished  to  nearly  one- 
signed  in  Oct  1856,  and  became  president  of  l^alf  of  the  whole  height,  and  surmounted  by  a 
the  supreme  court  handsome  spire,  teraamating  in  a  glass  ^obe. 

BANGALORE,  a  town  of  southem  India,  in  The  population  is  mostiy  Chinese.  It  is  estima* 
the  state  of  Mysore.  It  was  founded  by  Hyder  ted  at  400,000.  Bangkok  has  manufactories  of 
Ali,  under  whose  protection  it  rose  rapidly,  tin,  iron  ware,  and  leather.  The  exports  are 
His  successor,  Tippoo  Saib,  neglected  it,  par-  sugar,  black  pepper,  tin,  cardamoms,  fine  wooda^ 
tially  dismantied  the  fortress,  and,  after  capri-  ivory,  cotton,  rice,  hid^  horses,  skins,  and 
cious  acts  of  oppression,  finally  razed  the  feathers.  The  imports  are  tea,  quicksilver, 
place,  and  drove  away  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  porcelain,  and 
On  the  death  of  Tippoo,  tlie  territory,  tiiough  other  articles  of  Chinese  manufactures;  camphor 
ruled  by  a  native  sovereign,  came  under  British  and  edible  birds'-nests,  from  the  Malay  archi- 
protection,  and  revived  rapidly,  and,  from  its  P^.ago;  European  and  Indian  fabrics;  and 
fl&toation,  has  considerable  trade.    Several  roads    opium  and  glaas*ware  from  the  British  and 
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Datch  Eftst  India  settlements.    The  country  board,  give  employment  to  a  large  nrnnber  of 

sarronnding  Bangkok  is  fiat,  contains  rich  iron  Tigoroos  and  athletic  men.    About  2,000  Tessela 

mines,  and  extensive  forests  of  teak.     The  are  annu^y  engaged  in  this  trade,  dniing  the 

foreign  trade  is  nearly  monopolized  by  the  gov*  8  or  0  months  in  which  the  river  is  free  from 

emment  by  means  of  heavy  restrictive  duties,  ice.    The  Bangor  theological  seminary,  Trini« 

Bangkok  is  subject  to  the  visitation  of  destroy-  tarian  Oongregational,  originally  established  in 

ing  epidemics.     In  the  summer  of  1849,  the  1816,  at  Hampden,  6  miles  below  the  dty, 

cholera  was  fatal  to   20,000  persons  in  the  occupies  one  or  the  most  elevated  portions  of 

course  of  12  days.  the  town,  overlooking  the  city  and  the  Penobscot 

BANGLI  was  formerly  one  of  the  0  inde-  river.  *  The  seminary  has  4  professors,  40  stQ« 

pendent  principalities  into  which  the  idand  of  dents,  and  a  library  of  about  8,000  volumes. 

Bali  was  divided ;  but  is  no  longer  enumerated  The  public  schools  of  Bangor  are  among  the  beat 

among  the  7  states,  forming  the  heptarchy  in  the  state.     They  are  divided  into  primary^ 

which  now  governs  this  island ;  being  merged  grammar,    and   high   schools.     The   amount 

into  the  ac^ofning  states  of  Mengooi  and  Gian-  annually  expended  upon  them,  by  vote  of  the 

Jeer.    Bounded  N*.  by  Baliling,  £.  by  Karanff  city,  is  about  $20,000.     The  Penobecot  and 

Assam,  S.  by  Elougkong  and  Giai^eer,  and  W.  Kennebec  railroad,  completed  in  18G6,  connects 

by  Mengooi.    Pop.  in  1842,  according  to  M.  Bangor  with  Waterville,  where  there  are  con* 

Huskus  Hoopman,  80,000,  nectiona  by  railroad  with  Portland,  Augusta, 

BANGOk,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Penob*  Bath,  and  other  places.    The  Bangor  and  Pisoa* 

soot  county,  Maine,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pe-  taquis  railroad,  one  of  the  oldest  railroads  in 

nobscot  river  at  its  junction  with  the  Eendns-  the  United  States,  also  connects  it  with  Old* 

keag,  about  60  miles  from  the  ocean,  68  miles  town,  12  miles  above,  on  the  Penobscot  There 

fromAugusta,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  union  are  lines  of  steamboats  running  to  Portland, 

of  the  rivers  affords  a  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  Boston,  and  the  towns  and  cities  along  the 

aooesrible  at  the  highest  tides,  which  rise  17  river.    BeMde  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  thera 

tet.  to  the  largest  vessels.   The  city  is  situated  are  extensive  iron  founderiea,  furniture  manufao* 

on  both  banks  of  the  Eenduakeag,  connected  tories^  planing  mills,  and  ship  yards.  Two  daily 

5 f  a  fine  stone  bridge,  toward  which  the  prin*  and  4  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here; 

pal  streets  converge.    There  is  also  a  bridge,  there  are  18  banks  with  an  a^egate  circala* 

1,820  feet  long,  across  the  Penobscot,  connect*  tion  of  $800,000. 

ing  Bangor  with  Brewer.    Many  of  the  streets  BANGOR,  a  city  of  Wales,  county  of  Caer- 

are  broad  and  well  shaded  with  elm  trees.  The  narvon,  archbishop's  see.    It  has  a  cathedral 

private  dwellings  are  generally  tastefully  con*  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  church  in  the 

stmoted,  and  the  public  buildings  lay  consider*  16th  and  IWb.  centuries.  It  is  much  resorted  to 

able  claim  to  elegance.    The  principal  of  the  for  sea-bathing.^There  is  also  a  Bangor  in  Ire* 

latter  are  the  custom-house,  situated  over  the  land,  county  of  Down,  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 

Kenduskeag,  a  handsome  granite  structure,  cost-  BANGOR  Mokachobum,  a  parish  of  'Sotih 

ing  $100,000  ;  Norombegahall,  and  market,  the  Wales,  lying  partly  in  the  county  of  Flint,  and 

largest  and  best  in  the  state ;  and  the  Bangor  partly  in  that  of  Denbigh.    It  is  noted  for  hav* 

house,  a  fii^class  hotel.  There  are  12  churches,  ing  once  contfdned  an   immense   monastery, 

aeverai  of  which  are  greaUy  admired  for  their  which  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  had  3,400 

architectural  excellence.    The  growth  of  the  monJcs.    A  large  number  of  these  monks  were 

town  received  its  principal  impetus  during  the  murdered  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century, 

"land  speculations"  of  1886  and  '87 ;  pop.  in  by  the  Northumbrian  Saxons.    The  celebrated 

1790, 169 ;  1800,  277 ;  1810,  850 ;  1820,  1,221 ;  Pelagius,  and  Gildas,  the  first  British  historian, 

1880,  2,868;  1840,  8,629;  1860,  14,482;  1867,  are  said  to  have  been  once  reiridents  at  this 

about  17,000.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  monasteiy.    No  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  seen. 

1884.    Its  chief  business  is  in  lumber,  of  which  BANGS,  Nathak,  D.  D.,  a  minister  of  the 

it  was  at  one  time  the  leading  market  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  Stratford, 

world,  but  since  the  Oanadian  reciprocity  treaty  Fairfield  county,  Oonn.,  May  2, 1778.    He  com* 

this  trade  has  declined.    It  is  also  the  centre  of  menced  his  public  life  as  a  school  teacher  and 

a  fine  agricultural  district     In  1862,  about  surveyor,  and  continued  in  these  pursuits  for 

200,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  surveyed  there,  several  years,  during  which  time  he  made  a 

Tlie  Kenduskeag,  a  short  distance  above  the  tour  to  Upper  Canada.    In  1800  he  became  the 

city  and  throughout  its  entire  courae,  as  well  aa  subject  of  converting  grace,  and  shortly  after,  in 

the  Penobscot,  a  few  miles  above  tide  water.  1801,  being  in  the  28d  year  of  his  age,  he  en* 

furnishes  abundance  of  water  power.  The  h^  tered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist 

waters   of  the  Penobecot  traverse  immense  £.  church.    His  first  appointment  was  to  the 

forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock.    The  cut-  bay  of  Quinte,  Lower  Canada,  in  1802,  and  his 

ting  and  hauling  of  this  to  the  river  in  the  win*  subsequent  appointmenta  embraced  the  upper 

ter — *'  driving ''  it  to  the  mills,  and  '^ booming^  and  lower  provinces,  extending  from  Detroit  to 

it  in  the  spring — ^then  sawing  it  into  boards,  Quebec     After  remaining  about  7  yeaiB  in 

planks,  joists,  shingles,  laths,  and  every  descrip-  Canada,  he  was  appointed  to'  circoits  in  the 

tion  of  '^dimension  stufi^''  rafting  it  thence  to  Albany  district,  and  in  1808  was  a  member  of 

the  veeseb  in  the  harbor,  and  loading  it  on  the  general  oonferenoe.    His  first  appointmaiil 
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in  the  dty  of  New  York  was  in  1810,  and  to  Beside  the  books  whieh  he  has  writtep^  he 
him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  has  oontribnted  largely  to  the  periodical  litera- 
Methodism  indebted  for  the  position  it  occupies  tore  of  the  ohnrch.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
in  that  city.  He  continued  for  10  years  to  fill  oldest  pastors  in  the  city  of  New  York,  emoy- 
some  of  the  most  important  appointments  in  ing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  denominar 
the  church,  beiog  elected  successively  to  the  tioos,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  church  of 
different  general  conferences  held  duriog  the  which  he  has  been  for  so  many  years  a  labo- 
time,  and  being  connected  with  some  of  the  rious  and  successful  minister, 
most  important  committees,  giving  the  entire  BANGYA,  Johann  Nbpomux,  a  Hungarian 
attention  of  a  clear  mind  and  pure  heart  to  all  adventurer  and  journalist,  born  near  Oomom 
the  interests  of  the  church.  Such  was  the  re-  about  1816,  left  the  profession  of  the  law  to  serve 
spect  had  for  his  talents  and  abilities^  that  in  in  the  Hungarian  noble  guard  at  Vienna,  bat 
1820  he  was  elected  to  the  asency  of  the  Method-  escaped  to  Hungary  on  account  of  debts,  after 
ist  book  concern,  and  on  him  devolved,  also,  1840,  and  led  a  vagabond  sort  of  life  in  various 
the  editorial  supervision  of  all  the  books  pub-  Hungarian  cities.  However,  having  gone  to 
liahed  by  the  establishment  After  remaining  Presburg  as  a  newspaper  writer,  he  married  the 
in  this  office  for  8  years  to  the  entire  satisfao-  daughter  of  a  rich  official  near  that  city,  and 
tion  of  the  church,  he  was  elected  by  the  gene-  then  travelled  in  France  and  Germany.  After 
ral  conference  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate  the  outbreak  of  1848  he  conducted  a  radical 
and  Journal, ''  and  continued  to  be  the  general  newspaper  at  Presburg,  and  served  in  the  revo- 
editor  of  all  the  books.  Four  years  of  service  Intionary  army,  but  without  particularly  distin- 
being  ended  as  editor  of  the  ^^  Advocate,"  he  guishin^  himself.  When  the  Hungarians  were 
was  next  elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  defeated,  he  fled  to  Turkey,  embraced  Islamiam, 
**  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  still  retaining  and  entered  the  army  under  the  name  of  Me* 
his  position  of  general  editor  to  the  book  con-  hemet  Bey.  In  1854  he  was  sent  to  the  Oau- 
cem.  Such  had  been  the  interest  which  he  had  casus,  taking  with  him  some  400  Poles  and  Hun- 
taken  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  so  thor-  garians,  and  guned  great  popularity  among  the 
oughly  was  he  identified  with  this  great  cause  mountuneers  by  his  success  in  guerilla  warfare, 
from  the  beginning,  that  the  general  conference  In  1856  the  Oiroassians  made  him  their  command- 
in  1836  elected  him  the  corresponding  secre-  er-in-obie£  True  to  his  former  taste  for  jour- 
tary  of  the  missionary  society.  His  labors  in  nalism,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoils  of  his  presr 
this  department  have  been  such  as  Justly  to  en-  ent  modeof  life,  he  writes  and  prints  a  newspaper, 
title  him  to  be  styled  **  the  father  of  Uie  mis-  having  supplied  himself  for  the  purpose  with  a 
sionary  society  of  the  M.  £.  church."  He  re-  printing-press  and  types,  and  2  Magyar  compoe- 
mained  in  this  office  discharging  most  effidently  itors,  who  accompany  him  wherever  he  goes, 
its  duties  until  he  was  elected  by  the  trustees  BANIA£[,  one  of  a  group  of  islands  of  the 
of  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Ifiddletown,  same  name,  off  the  west  coast  of  Samatra» 
Conn.,  as  president  of  that  institution.  Yielding  about  17  miles  in  length,  and  7  in  breadth, 
to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  friends  of  educa-  The  heehe  de  fner,  or  sea-slug,  is  found  here; 
tion  he  accepted  this  post,  and  remained  in  it  long.  96°  48'  E.,  laL  2°  10'  N. 
for  several  years.  On  his  resignation  he  re-  BANIALUKA,  a  small  fortified  town  in 
entered  practically  upon  the  wo^  of  the  minis-  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Bosnia, 
try,  and  filled  some  most  important  charges  in  S.  W.  of  Bosna-Serai ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  closing  his  effective  contains  40  mosques,  several  colleg^  pubUe 
labors  on  the  New  York  east  district  Being  baths,  a  cathedral,  and  a  powder-milL 
nnable  from  the  infirmities  of  age  to  do  effect-  BANIAN  TREE  02ct»  rdigiosa,  or  Jieut 
ive  work,  it  was  found  neoessarv  in  1852  for  Indica\  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  renuirka- 
him  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  which  ble  for  its  prodigious  size  and  extent,  and  dt»- 
oontinues  to  this  day.  Dr.  Bangs  is  the  author  tinguished  from  other  trees  in  this,  that  it 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  are  the  never  ceases  growing.  Its  branches  throw  out 
following:  ^^Thcf  Errors  of  Hopkinsianism,"  new  roots  at  first  consisting  of  slender  fibres, 
^*  Predestination  Examined,"  "Beformer  Be-  hanging  in  the  air,  and  growing  downward, 
formed,"  ^^Life  of  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Gurrett-  Upon  reaching  the  earth^s  surface,  they  strike 
son,"  ^^  History  of  Missions,"  **  Original  Church  in,  and  become  large  trunks,  in  their  turn  send- 
of  Christ,"  ^^Lifeof  Arminius^"  ^^Emancipation,"  ing  forth  branches,  which  repeat  the  same  pro* 
^*  Condition,  Prospects,  and  Responsibilities  of  cess.  A  famous  banian  stanos  on  the  banks  of 
the  M.  £.  Church,"  ^^  Letters  on  Sanctifica-  the  Nerbudda,  which  was  once  capable  of 
tion,"  &C.,  but  his  chief  labors  were  bestowed  receiving  7,000  men  beneath  its  shade.  Though 
upon  a  complete  ^^  History  of  the  Methodist  much  reduced  in  size,  its  outer  wing  of  trunks 
Episcopal  Church,"  4  vols.  12mo.  His  early  still  encloses  a  space  of  over  2,000  feet  in  cir- 
identification  with  the  church,  and  his  practical  cumference.  The  great  pagodas  are  generally 
knowledge  of  its  several  departments,  together  found  near  these  trees,  which  the  Hindoos  re- 
with  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  eminently  fitted  gard  as  a  type  of  the  Deity, 
him  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  and  its  BANIER,  Antoins,  a  French  literary  man, 
general  cirouation  as  a  standard  work,  shows  born  in  Auvergne,  Nov.  2, 1678,  died  at  Paris, 
that  the  public  have  appreciated  his  labors.  Nov.  2, 1741.  At  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olermont 
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he  distinguished  himself  by  his  astonishiiig  a  oomitry  inflicted  as  a  punishment.  It  was 
memory.  Afterward,  having  observed  the  fals-  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  it  was 
ity  of  the  popular  systems  of  mythological  eitherperpetualor  temporary;  the  Romans  had 
interpretation,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  a  punishment  closely  analogous  to  a  system  of 
assiduity  to  that  department  of  classical  learn-  transportation,  by  which  criminals  were  oar- 
ing. The  knowledge  and  Judgment  which  he  ried  to  some  distimt  spot,  where  they  were  com- 
dii^layed  gained  him  great  reputation,  and  se-  pelled  to  work  and  wear  fetters.  Bazushment 
cured  his  aidmission  to  the  academy  of  inscrip-  is  a  species  of  punishment  unknown  to  the 
tions  and  belles-lettres.  common  law  in  the  case  of  native  bom  sub- 
BANI£R£S,  a  French  priest,  lawyer,  geome-  jects,  which,  while  it  allowed  men  to  be  put 
ter,  soldier,  poet,  and  actor,  a  versatile  genius,  to  death,  did  not  tolerate  then:  enforced  absence 
bom  at  Toulouse,  at  the  commencement  of  the  from  their  native  land. 

18th  century.    His  parents  destined  him  for  BANISTER,  a  river  in  S.  Yirginia,  rises  ui 

the  church,  and  he  received  a  theological  train-  Pitt^lvania  co.,  and  flows  in  a  S.  £.  course  to 

ing,  but  the  bar  drew  him  away  from  the  the  Dan  river,  in  Halifax  co.,  10  nodles  b^ow 

piupit    He  soon  tired  of  law,  and  took  to  the  the  village  of  Banister.    Batteaux  can  ascend 

study  of  geometry.    He  then  enlisted  as  a  sol-  it  to  MeadsviUe. 

dier.    He  had  been  a  dragoon  but  a  short  time,  BANISTER,  or  Hauvaz  Ooubt  Houbb,  a  post 

when  he  came  out  as  a  poet    He  produced  a  village,  in  Halifax  co.,  Virginia,  on  the  Banis- 

5 lay  for  private  theatricals,  on  the  death  of  ter  river,  10  milee  above  its  confluence  with  the 
ulius  Oeasar.  which  was  afterward  played  in  Dan,  and  120  miles  S.  W.  of  Richmond ;  pop. 
public  at  Toulouse,  with  himself  in  the  principal  in  1858, 1,600.  It  is  a  place  of  great  bumness 
character.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  obtained  activity.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  rul- 
his  discharge  from  the  service,  but  it  is  certain  road  passes  through  it,  and  tiie  river  is  nav- 
that  he  appeared  henceforth  as  a  profes^onal  igable  for  batteaux  from  its  mouth  to  Meads- 
actor.  "Hjs  debut  on  the  Parisian  stage  was  in  ville,  10  miles  above  Banister.  Six  miles 
Mithridates,  June  9, 1729.  His  flery  Toulousan  from  the  village  a  rich  plumbago  mine  has  re- 
manner  and  provincial  accent  made  the  Paris-  cently  been  opened. 

ians  laugh.  After  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  BANJARMASSIN  (Javanese,  colden  gar- 
Toulousan  came  forward.  *^  Gentlemen,"  he  den),  a  sultanate  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  of 
said,  **  you  have  taught  me  a  hard  and  hu-  pyramidal  outline ;  the  apex  or  northern  Hmit 
mlliating  lesson ;  come  and  see  on  Saturday  how  is  Mt.  Luang ;  bounded  E.  by  Passir  and  Tanah 
I  shall  profit  by  it."  The  house  was  crammed  Boemboe,  S.  by  Tanah  Laut  and  Java  sea,  W. 
on  Saturday.  Banidres  had  almost  overcome  t^  Banier  river,  and  N.  W.  by  territories  Dusun 
his  provincialism.  He  kept  on  undaunted,  and  Ulu  and  Dusun  Ilir.  Area,  5,808  sq.  m. ;  pop- 
soon  became  the  fashion.  He  afterward  with-  ulation,  620,000.  It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its 
drew  from  the  stage,  and  his  end  is  involved  in  coal  mine&  which  have  been  worked  by  the 
obscurity.  One  account  says  that  he  was  court-  Dutch,  within  the  last  10  years^  to  mudi  ad- 
martialled,  and  shot  for  desertion.  Dumas  has  vantage.  The  coal  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
written  a  novel  on  his  adventures.  that  worked  by  the  EngUsh  on  Labuui,  and  at 
BANDf ,  John,  an  Irish  novelist,  bom  June,  the  mouth  of  Brunal  river,  on  the  northern  side 
1800,  died  August  1, 1842.  He  was  one  of  the  of  the  island ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  recent 
most  popular  and  truthful  delineators  of  Irish  researches,  that  they  are  continuations  of  the 
character,  inferior  only  to  Miss  Edgworth,  while  same  coal  seam,  stretching  across  the  island 
as  works  of  art  his  novels  stand  much  higher  700  miles,  which  would  make  the  Bomeaii 
than  her  ^^Castie  Rackrent,"  containing  more  hu-  coal-fields  the  largest  in  the  world,  after  those 
mor  and  incident.  The  various  i>opular  works  of  of  this  continent  Oonvicts,  mostly  captured 
fiction  intended  to  bring  home  to  general  read-  pirates,  are  the  principal  laborers  in  the  mines 
ers  an  apprehension  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  of  Banjarmassin ;  and  by  this  economical  man- 
Irish  country  life  have  certainly  contributed  to  agement  the  coal  can  be  produced  at  the  mouths 
spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  Ireland,  but  wheth-  of  the  pits,  at  a  cost  of  about  8  guilders,  or  a 
er  the  impressions  generally  acquired  from  such  little  less  than  $1.60  per  ton ;  it  can  be  deliv- 
Bources  be  correct  is  more  than  doubt^.  Tales  ered  at  Batavia  or  Singapore,  and  sold  profita- 
and  stories  are  usually  written  for  efibct,  and  the  bly  for  $5  per  ton.  The  coal  of  Banjarmassin 
Irish  portraits  and  etchings  thus  placed  before  is  of  ffood  quality,  and  resembles  the  Wigan  or 
the  ruling  world  have  all  the  effect  of  high  relief  cannei  coaL — ^Diamonds  and  gold  are  found  in 
from  the  depth  of  the  contrasts.  Banim*s  works  considerable  quantity.  The  ratans  of  this  ter- 
are  free  from  this  exag^ration,  although  his  ritory  are  worth,  in  Indian  markets,  over  100 
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^Denounced,^' the  *^ Smuggler,"  the  "Mayor  of  trade  in  this  article.    Banjarmassin  exported, 

Windgap,*'  and  '^Father  OonnelL"  He  received  in  1855,  ratans  to  the  value  of  806,000  florins, 

a  smafi  pension  from  the  whigs  in  1887,  but  he  or  $188,000;  the  export  of  1858  will  probably 

died  in  poverty  at  Windgap  Cottage,  Kilkenny,  amount  to  $600,000.    One  house  of  the  city  of 

BANISHMENT,  compulsory  departure  from  New  York  ordered,  in   1868,  1,600,000  Iba 
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BM^fmDMrfB  TfdwKmr^Tbfb  EMfwn  Di^akt  in  Begro  iiuiialTClqr.  As  vuffiA  be  eipectrf  fim 
tirit  territoiy  ara  noted  for  their  menefentaire  itv  origin,  its  capacity  is  limited  to  the  perform- 
of  fword  end  kzeese  bladea^  also  fire-arraflL  anoe  of  sacb  simple  tones  as  are  pecidiar  to  the 
The  damaseeoiDg  of  the  Bvord-Uades  is  es-  plantationi  and  the  cabins  of  the  negroes;  but 
teemed  by  eoonoiveiin  as  supaanng  that  of  tiie  originalitj  and  geooine  melody  which  dis- 
tfae  fmoos  Damaioas  blades.  For  this  pur-  tingidsh  not  a  few  of  these  ain  have  given  the 
pose  they  make  nse  oi  a  peculiar  white  iron^  banjo  an  importance  whidi  it  certainly  would 
foond  only  in  Gdebes,  and  called  jMswr,  which  neTcr  have  attained  among  a  more  c^rated 
is  rery  ingeniously  mingled  with  the  oommon,  race,  and  made  it  at  this  day  as  mndi  oor  na- 
dariceriron.  The  latter  is  of  admirable  qnalitjTy  tional  instroment  as  the  bagpipe  is  with  the 
poasening  itrong  magnetic  propertiefli  Dayak  Scotch  or  the  harp  with  the  w  ekh.  It  is  pure- 
Bword-blsdes  sre  largely  exported  from  Baqjar-  ly  an  instnaneot  at  scoompaniment^  and  may  be 
maflrin,  from  Botei,  and  other  neighboring  states.  Mid  to  be  a  rode  attempt  to  combine  the  guitar 
to  Singapore,  and  are  ssid  to  be  hi^y  prised  with  the  tamborine.  Its  head  and  nec^L  are 
by  English  offlcera.  Many  were  in  nse  at  the  shaped  like  the  former  while  the  body  is  a  cir- 
riege  of  Sebastop<^ — ^The  coltore  of  pepper  was  eolar  fmae  like  the  head  of  a  dram,  OTer  which 
at  one  time  very  srest  in  this  territorr,  bot  parchmeDt  is  stretched  in  place  of  a  eoonding 
Is  BOW  dmost  abandoned,  since  the  Diit<»  pos-  board.  Five  strings,  of  which  the  fifth  isshwter 
sesBion  and  their  attempts  to  estaUish  the  than  the  others,  pass  over  this  parchment^  vad 
torvee  labor  and  system  of  coltmes  as  enforoed  are  played  witn  the  fingers  and  hand.  The 
in  Java.  The  greater  portion  of  the  popnlataon,  tones  sue  monotonons,  but  forming  a  qnaint  no- 
fire-iixths  of  which  are  Dayaka,  are  mostly  in  oompaniment  to  the  singer, 
a  semi-drHised,  nnredmmed  condition,  and  the  BAN  JOfiMAS,  a  town  in  the  Batch  East 
ether  sixth,  chiefly  Mslays  and  a  few  Ohinese,  Indiesi  near  the  S.  coast  of  Java.  It  ha»a  pop- 
evince^  by  frequent  revolts,  a  relactant  obedi-  nlation  of  9,000,  oontains  a  fort  and  gurisoD, 
ence  to  Dutch  supremacy.  According  to  Dutch  and  is  the  govenior's  readenoe. 
chronicles,  their  first  interoonrBe  with  this  state  BANE  (Italian,  bancOy  a  bench),  in  oorameree, 
was  in  1709,  under  Riebeck^  when  they  at-  a  place  of  deposit  for  money.  The  nasM 
tempted  to  contract  for  the  monopoly  of  pep-  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  who 
per ;  but  it  was  not  till  1766,  after  rendering  were  the  fint  to  follow  the  busineaB  of  lending 
important  military  services  to  its  sultan,  that  money,  were  accnstomed  to  aasemble  in  the 
the  coveted  monopoly  was  obtained.  The  sul-  market-idacee  in  Italian  towns,  seated  on 
tan  agreed  to  extend  the  cnhure  to  15,000  benches  thereto  transact  their  trade. — ^Bsnks 
picnls,  or  8,000,000  pounds,  but  the  utmost  he  are  designed  to  afford  safe  places  of  deposit  &r 
ever  succeeded  in  delivering  to  his  sUies  was  the  money  of  individui^  corporations,  or  gov- 
about  70,000.  The  price  fixed  was  6  Spanish  emments;  for  thefiacilitating  the  exchange  of 
doUsrs  per  picul  of  126  Dutch  pounds  (188  money  from  the  hands  of  parties  who  have  psy- 
amX  which,  as  Mr.  Crawford  observes,  "was  ments  to  make  to  those  of  such  persons  as  are 
no  doubt  thought  at  the  time  a  very  eood  bar*  to  receive  them,  as  wdl  as  for  extending  aid  to 

Sain  for  the  purchaser,  and  yet  it  is  about  one-  business  by  granting  loans  or  discounts  on  notes, 

fth  more  than  the  same  eommodity  may,  Ixmda,  stocks,  or  other  securitiea    These  insti- 

nnder  the  existing  conunerdal  freedom,  be  had  tutions  are  of  three  kinds,  and  may  be  classed 

for  in  any  native  port  of  the  pepper-fnodueing  as  follows :  Banks  qflkpotU  receive  on  deposit 

countries."   The  result  of  the  monopoly  is  what  the  money  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  gov- 

might  be  safely  expected,  the  ceasation  of  the  emmenti^  and  hold  it  subject  to  the  draft  of  its 

culture  of  pepper  in  Baq}armas8in. — In  1786,  owner  or  owners,  or  under  such  other  sgree- 

the  reignii^  prince  having  rendered  himself  ment  as  may  be  entered  into.    Banka  qfDi^- 

odious  to  his  subjects,  the  country  wss  invaded  eoufit  furnish  loans  upon   drafts,  promissory 

by  8,000  Bughis  of  Celebes,  who  had  been  in-  notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities.    BasiJss  Jf 

vited  to  make  a  descent.    These  were  exp«dled  OireulaHon^  pay  out  their  own  notes,  which 

by  a  Dutch  force  commanded  by  J.  C.  Van  may  or  may  not,  according  to  circnmstances,  be 

Braam,  who  dethroned  the  sultan,  placing  the  payable  in  coin  on  demand.    Banks  which  ex- 

younflw  brother  on  the  throne,  wha  in  re vard  ercise  the  last  of  these  functions  generally  unite 

for  the  service  rendered  b^  the  Netherlands'  the  first  end  second. — ^The  bank  of  Venice^  the 

India  government,  ceded  to  it  his  entire  domin-  first  estaUishment  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  wss 

ions,  consenting  to  hold  them  as  a  vassal.   This  founded  in  the  year  1171,  and  owed  its  existence 

is  the  treaty  under  which  the  Dutch  daim  the  to  the  crusades,  and  the  necessity  of  the  govem- 

Bovereignty  of  Baqjarmassin,  and  whatever  was  ment  obtaining  means  for  conducting  these  wars, 

once  dependent  on  it. — ^BAKJAirxAssnr,  chief  It  was  origintmy  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  in  the 

town  of  the  above  state,  ntuated  on  the  ri|^t  earlier  d^s  of  the  institution,  these  deposits 

bank  of  Banjar  river,  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  were  not  subject  to  draft,  as  is  generally  the 

It  is  defended  by  Fort  Van  TuyL    Fop.  6,000.  case  with  banks  of  thb  kind.    These  deposits 

BANJO,  a  musical  instrument  much  esteem-  could,  however,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  or 

ed  by  the  negroes  of  the  southern  United  States,  ovners,  be  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  bank, 

and  regarded  as  an  indispensable  accompani-  This  system  was  at  a  later  period  discontinued, 

ment  to  that  spedea  of  entertainment  known  as  and  the  deposits  became  sulgect  to  drafts    The 
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bonkof  VeDleeooniiniiedia  exktoaoe  without  estebOahed  in  the  year  1685.-^Thebank  of  Stock- 

interruption  nntil  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  hohn  in  1 688. — The  bank  of  En^and  was  estab- 
in  1797,  by  the  revolntionaiyarmy  of  France. —  lished  in  16d4 — William  and  Mary  then  being 
The  bank  of  Genoa  was  projected  in  the  year  on  the  throne.    To  the  war  with  France  and 
1846,  but  did  not  go  into  ML  operation  nntil  the  extreme  dlfficolty  experienced  by  the  gov* 
1407.    It  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  principal  emment  in  raising  ftmds  for  conducting  that 
institutions  of  its  class  in  Europe.    Within  a  war,  is  the  institution  of  this  monopoly  due. 
space  of  less  than  sixty  years— £rst  in  1746,  and  like  the  earliest  of  these  institutions,  the  bank 
again  in  1800 — it  was  twice  pillaged  by  a  for-  of  Venice,  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  wants 
eign  foe,  in  the  latter  instance  by  the  Frandi  of  the  government  which  gave  it  life.    The 
army  under  Massena.    From  the  effects  of  this  idea  first  ori^^ted  with  I&.  William  Patter- 
disaster  it  has  never  recovered,  and  it  has  ceased  son,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  readily  saw 
to  perform  the  general  ftmctlons  of  a  bank. —  that  the  government,  whicn^  had  been  paying 
The  bank  of  Barcelona  was  established  in  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
year  1401,  that  city  having  been  during  the  per  annum,  would,  without  much  hesitation, 
middle  ages  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  grant  exclusive  and  almost  unlimited  privileges 
flourishing  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  to  such  parties  as  would  in  turn  furnish  it  witii 
i             Here  it  was  that  the  system  of  negotiation  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  loan,  at  a  reasonable 
I             bills   of  exchange  was  first   instituted. — ^The  rate  of  interest     The  plan  being  brought  to 
bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  the  year  the  attention  of  the  king  was  submitted  to  the 
I             1609;   Holland  being  then   possessed   of  an  privycouncil,  when  the  details  were  completed, 
important  foreign  trade.    The  bank  of  Amster-  and  it  was  laid  before  parliament  There,  how- 
i            dam  was  a  bank  of  deposit  only,  and  the  money  ever,  it  met  with  the  violent  opposition  of  a 
k             in  its  possession  was  transferred  on  tlie  books  formidable  party.    Nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
I             of  the  institution  at  the  pleasure  of  its  owner  carried  by  the  government,  and  on  April  25, 
or  owners.    The  primary  object  in  the  estab-  1694^  became  a  kw.    It  was  provided  tnat  the 
lishment  of  the  bank  wai^  to  give  a  standard  capital,  £1,200,000,  should  be  permanently  lent 
or  certain  value  to  bills  which  might  be  drawn  to  the  government  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
npon  Amsterdam — ^rendered  necessary  by  the  and  that  in  addition  to  the  interest  an  allow- 
depreciation  of  the  coin,  owing  to  its  liaving  ance  of  £4,000  per  annum  should  be  made  by 
been  worn  or  clipped.    Here  these  coins  were  the  government  for  the  management  of  the 
received  on  deposit,  and  had  their  value  estab-  debt    So  popular  was  the  scheme,  and  so  great 
lished  by  weight  or  fineness.    It  was  not  the  was  the  desire  of  the  public  to  become  proprie- 
design  on  founding  the  institution  that  the  tors  of  the  bank,  that  within  ten  days  i^er  the 
funds  should  at  any  time  be  lent  out,  but  should  books  were  opened  the  entire  capital  was  sub- 
remain  in  its  vanlts.    However,  the  directors  scribed.     The   corporate  title   nnder  which 
havii^  lent  to  the  governments  of  Hollimd  this  institution  commenced  operations  and  has 
and  Sriesland  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  fact  continued  to  the  present  dav,  19  "•  The  Govern* 
became  known  on  the  invasion  of  Uie  French  or  and   Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.^* 
army^  and  produced  the  ruin  of  the  institn-  The  bank  was  opened  for  business  on  Jan. 
tlon. — The  bank  of  Hamburg  was  estabUshed  in  1,  1695  ;  the  stockholders  having  previously 
the  year  1619.    This  institution  is  a  bank  of  elected  a  governor,  a  depnty-govemor,  and  a 
deposit  and  circulation,  which  drculation  is  board  of  24  directors.    Those  several  parties 
based  npon  fine  silver  in  bars.    The  stock  of  were  required  by  law  to  hold  stock  as  follows: 
the  bank  arises  out  of  the  deposits,  which  are  governor  £4,000,  deputv-govemor  £3,000,  and 
confined  solely  to  silver.    The  bank  of  Ham-  director  £2,000.    The  charter  was  granted  for 
burg  differs  essentiaUy  from  any  other  banking  eleven  years,  and  the  officers  were  required  to 
institution  in  the  world.     The  difference  at  be  elected  annually  between  March  25  and 
which  it  receives  and  pays  out  the  silver  de*  April  25,  after  the  year  1696.    The  bank  im- 
posits — about  ^  of  1  per  cent,  constitntea  the  mediately  issued  notes,  none  of  which  were, 
charge  of  the  bank  for  custody  of  the  fnnds  in-  however,  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  £20 
trusted  to  it    No  institution  in  Europe  at  the  sterlmg ;  and  commenced  discounting  biUs  of 
present  time  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  for  the  MD^ange  at  rates  varying  from  8  to  6  per  cent, 
manner  in  which,  to  the  extent  of  the  power  disdnction  being  made  in  favor  of  those  who 
granted,  it   conducts  its  business  operations,  used  tiie  bank  as  a  place  of  deposit    Within  2 
Although  in  some  respects  it  has  nndorgone  years  the  institution  experienced  considerable 
changes  in  its  management  since  it  was  insti-  trouble,  nnder  tJie  influence  of  which  its  notes 
tnted,  still  the  plan  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  &11  as  low  as  20  per  cent  below  par.  Although 
was  in  the  year  1710.    It  is  lelt,  as  well  by  the  notes  to  the  amount  of  £480,000  were  redeem* 
mercantile  commonity  of  Hamburg,  as  by  those  ed,  it  was  found  necessary  in  the  year  1697  to 
directly  interested  in  the  bank,  that  changes  increase  the  capital  one  million  of  pounds  ster- 
are  necessary  to  conform  to  the  present  state  of  ling.    This  increase  had  the  effect  within  a  few 
bushiess.    It  is  deemed  desirable  that  the  bank  months  of  causing  the  stock  not  only  to  recover 
should  be  enabled  to  make  better  use  of  its  snr-  a  discount  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  but  to  sell 
plus  capital,  which  owing  to   restrictiMis  is  at  a  premium  of  12  per  cent    The  capital  has 
ahnost  valueless.— The  bank  of  Botterdam  was  at  various  periods  been  as  fallows: 
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IJM ^IsSS^  equflllj  interested  in  the  welflu«  of  theinstita- 

lW^!i.^^^..'.^'*.....^^.^^..'.. ...'.".".*.  ^Sa^  *^®°  witii-whlchltwasso  Intimatelj  connected 

i7M.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'.*.*.'!!.'.'.'.'!!.!!!!.'!.\.'.'.'ii!  &,06a^7  in  all  its  financial  concerns.   It  was  then  strag- 

JJ2 IIwo'mS  gKng  through  those  tremendous  efforts  against 

i7«!!!I.".'.".".'.'.*.*.!.'.*.*.'!.'..!!!!i.'.."!.".*   »»80o|ooo  fiie  power  of  Napoleon,  and  the  bank  was  to  it 

™ uJSSoo'  what  the  heart  is  to  the  human  system.    Al- 

I8i6!'.i!.'.'.'!.*!."i"iiii!i.!!!.'.'*!.*.*i.'ii.'.*  14WO0O  though  every  assurance  was  given  thU  this 

Since   fiiit  this   institution  was  ipounded,  its  measure  wa3  intended  to  be  merely  temporary, 

capital  and  the  loan  to  the  government  have  J*  was  oontmued  from  tmie  to  time,  until  May 

been  nearly  identical  in  amount  In  1888,  how-  1»  ^^^i  ^,**«»,  *^«  resumption  of  specie  pay- 

ever,  the  debt  to  the  bank  was  reduced  about  ^^^  ^^\  V»^,  Y  ^^uP  P^P*™^<«  ^^ 

£8,600,000.    The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  gradually  been  made  wlthm  the  previous  4 

several  renewals  of  the  charter,  with  the  amount  y^  /^^.  ^**.'^^^  '^J!^^^^^  accomplished 

of  government  debt  at  each  period,  to  wit :  without  being  highly  disastroiw  to  many  of 

^  *^      ^  the  most  important  mterests  of  the  country. 

vrn  .^^"^ii^m^  ^^  *^®  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1844,  Sir 

i«»7! ".!'.'..!!!'.'.!'.!'.!!!!'.!!!'.'.'.'.'.! .*.'.'.'.'.*    1^900,000  Robert  Peel,  then  prime  minister,  having  be- 

jJO| oSiSt  00™®  satisfied  of  the  dangerous  influence  ex- 

iT«.''!!!!!!.'.'."!.*.'*.'!!!!!.'.*.*!!.'."".i.'!!!.'  lolroolooo  erted  in  its  ever  varying  and  never  stable  sys- 

iTtfi!!!!!'.!!!!!'.!!!!.'!!!!!!!!.'!!!'. .'.'!!  ii,66«,8oo  tern,  first  of  expansion,  and  then  of  contraction, 

iSJ:'.*'. '"VV.".::'!.'!!!!::;*!'*!:.'   li^m  in  ite  loans,  thought  to  provide  a  remedy.  The 

1888 '.'.'.'/.',       '.  '.  iiloiMOO  principal  feature  of  this  measure  was  to  limit 

iw* ii,oi\ioo  the  circulation  so  that  it  would  be  regulated  by 

The  management  of  the  entire  public  debt  of  the  amount  of  coin  and  buUion  in  the  vaults  of 
Great  Britun  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  the  institution.  Accordingly,  he  brought  in  a 
of  England,  for  which  service  it  has  received  bill  which  became  a  law,  on  July  19, 1844,  en- 
oompedosation  which  has  from  time  to  time  titled :  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  issue  of  bank 
varied  in  amount  according  to  circnmstances.  notes,  and  for  giving  to  the  governor  and  com* 
During  the  year  1845,  this  compensaticm  was  pany  of  the  bank  of  En^and  certain  privileges 
£98,111  19«.  lOd.  In  addition  to  the  perma-  for  a  limited  period."  The  following  abstract 
nent  debt  of  the  government  to  the  bank,  the  of  parts  of  that  law  will  give  an  idea  of  such 
latter  contracted  with  the  former  on  ]i£arch  20,  provisions  as  refer  to  the  bank  of  England;^ 
1828,  to  pay  at  stated  intervals  between  1828  1 1.  Provides  for  *^the  issue  department  of  the 
and  1828,  certain  pensions  and  annuities  arising  bank  of  England,**  which  shall  provide  the  notes 
out  ofthethen  recent  warS)  amounting  to  £18,-  payable  on  demand,  and  shall,  from  Aug.  SI, 
089,419.  This  is  termed  the  ^*dead  weight"  1844,  be  kept  wholly  separate  and  distinct 
In  consideration  of  this  the  bank  was  to  re-  §  2.  Provides,  that  on  Aug.  81, 1844^  the  bank 
ceive  from  the  government  an  annuity  of  shall  transfer  to  ti^e  issue  department,  securities 
£585,740,  for  44  years.  On  Feb.  26, 1797,  an  to  the  value  of  14  millions,  the  debt  due  by  the 
order  was  issued  by  the  privy  council  to  the  public  to  be  deemed  part;  that  the  banking  de- 
bank  restraining  it  from  the  further  payment  of  partment  shall  transfer  to  the  issue  department 
specie.  On  the  following  day  the  officers  of  the  all  the  gold  coin  and  gold  and  nlver  bullion 
bank  issued  a  notice,  in  which  they  stated  that  not  required  ;  that  the  issue  department  shall 
in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  order  tiiey  deliver  to  the  banking  department  sudi  an 
**  think  it  is  their  duty  to  inform  the  proprietors  amount  of  notes  as  with  those  in  circulation 
of  the  bank  stock  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  shall  equal  the  securities,  coin,  and  bullion, 
that  the  general  concerns  of  the  bank  are  in  tiie  transfeired  to  the  issue  department.  That  the 
most  affluent  and  flourishing  situation,  and  bank  may  not  increase  but  may  diminish  the 
such  as  to  preclude  every  doubt  as  to  the  seen-  amount,  and  again  increase  it  to  any  sum  not 
rity  of  its  notes."  At  the  same  time  they  an-  exceeding  14  millions.  §  8.  Provides,  that  the 
nounced  their  determination  to  continue  their  bank  shitil  not  retain  in  its  issue  department  at 
usual  discounts.  Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  one  time,  nlver  to  any  amount  greater  than 
the  &ct  was  that  the  order  in  council  simply  pro-  one-fourth  the  gold  held  at  the  same  time, 
hibited  the  bank  from  doing  that  which  it  was  |  4.  Provides,  wat  notes  may  be  demanded 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  it  to  do.  On  lor  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of  £3  17«.  9i. 
Feb.  27,  the  same  day  on  which  the  ban^  sus-  per  oz.  of  standard  gold.  §  6.  Provides  for  a 
pended  specie  payments,  parliament  approved  weekly  statement  of  the  affidrs  of  the  bank, 
the  order  in  council.  Kotes  of  the  denomina-  §  7.  Provides,  tiiat  the  bank  shall  be  exempt 
tion  of  £1  sterling  were  immediately  prepared  from  stamp  dutv  on  their  notes.  §  8.  Provides, 
and  issued,  and  au  fractional  parts  of  a  pound  that  the  bank  allow  £180,000  per  annum  out  of 
were  refused  payment  by  the  bank,  lliis  the  amounts  payable  by  government  for  the  ex- 
suspension,  while  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  cludve  privileges  of  banking.  §  9.  Provides, 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  bank,  was  of  equal  im-  that  the  public  shall  receive  such  profit  as  may 
portance  to  every  business  interest  throughout  be  obtained  by  an  increase  of  circulation  beyond 
the  kingdom.  The  f^vernment  also,  while  it  the  amount  provided  by  section  2.  §  10.  Pro- 
interposed  for  these  important  ends,  was  itself  vides,  that  no  other  banks  of  issue  be  allowed 
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but  each  as  were  in  ezutence  May  6, 1844.  Q«T*nim«iit  MenriUes,  inoiadiiig  dMd  weight 

jii.  Provides  that  no  banker  in  England,  or  o^heTl^Sm^:::::::^v.'^\':::::::::::::::.'.'^  mIiSiS 

Wales,  shall  issue  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promis-  Notes mtjio 

Bory  note  payable  on  demand,  excepting  such  <^oWand  silver  coin BOi^m 

bttikers  as  were  in  existence  May  6, 1844.  That  £37,090,484 
no  company  now  consisting  of  6  or  less  than  6  Thus  the  bank  bad  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
partners,  shall,  if  they  exceed  that  number,  be  £504,448,  and  a  reserve  of  notes  to  the  amount  of 
allowed  to  issue  notes.  The  important  pro-  £957,710,  with  which  to  meet  liabilities  amount- 
visions  designed  by  this  act  were  that  the  bank  ing  to  £19,108,078,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
might  issue  £11,000,000,  for  which  the  public  there  was  a  large  export  demand  for  gold,  and 
debt  due  the  bank  should  be  security,  and  England  was  in  a  state  of  "  crisis."  While  the 
£8,000,000  on  exchequer  bills  and  such  other  notes  are  a  legal  tender  elsewhere  they  are  not 
ffovernment  securities  as  it  might  hold,  but  that  such  with  the  bank  for  the  payment  of  its  debts. 
for  every  pound  sterling  issued  beyond  the  By  the  provision  of  the  charter  act  of  1844,  it 
jB14,000,000,  the  bank  sfiould  hold  an  equal  will  be  observed  that  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
amount  in  gold  and  silver.  An  examination  of  in  the  issue  department,  amounting  to  £6,666,- 
the  operations  of  the  bank  will,  we  thinkj  de-  066,  was  entirely  unavailable  to  the  bank,  and 
monstrate  the  feet  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  banking  department, 
misapprehended  the  causes  at  work  in  produ-  prfor  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
cing  the  fluctuations  of  the  currency,  and  that  land,  banking  in  London  was  conducted  first  by 
he  applied  the  restrictions  to  that  particular  ^e  Jews,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Lom- 
branch  which  varied  but  little  in  a  series  of  bards,  who  were  in  turn  supplanted  by  the 
years.  The  real  cause  of  trouble  was  to  be  goldsmiths.  The  latter  lent  money  at  rates 
ibund  in  the  loans  which  have  been  almost  much  below  those  cluurged  by  their  predeces- 
always  irregular,  and  at  times  productive  of  gora,  and  they  issued  promissory  notes  payable 
great  imury.  This  irjury  has  not  alone  been  on  demand,  or  at  a  certain  period  after  date, 
confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  in  a  greater  or  These  bankers  deposited  their  ftrnds  at  the  royal 
less  degree  to  every  country  with  which  inti-  mint  in  the  tower  of  London.  This  practice 
mate  business  relations  existed.  That  this  act  ^as  discontinued  when  Charles  L  being  in  want 
has  had  no  effect  in  mitigating  this  crying  evil,  of  money  seized  the  amount  thus  deposited, 
will  be  clearly  seen  m  the  fact  that  these  fine-  £200,000,  by  which  means  the  bankers  were 
tuations  have  never  been  more  violent  than  utterly  mined.  During  the  civil  war  the  busi- 
dnoe  its  passage.  The  British  public  has  for  ness  of  the  goldsmiths  largely  increased,  and 
50  years  shown  entire  confidence  in  the  circu-  during  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  subse- 
lating  medium,  and  no  legislation  to  effect  this  qaenuy,  various  plans  were  devised  by  difibrent 
object  was  necessary.  Within  the  18J  years  individuals  for  the  establishment  of  public 
which  have  elapsed  ^nce  its  passage,  the  oper-  banks.  No  action  was,  however,  taken  to  ma- 
ation  of  this  law  has  twice  been  suspended,  as  ture  and  carry  out  these  plans  until  the  estab- 
donbtless  it  will  be  again  whenever  it  is  ren-  lishment  of  the  bank  of  England.  After  the 
dered  necessary  so  to  do.  The  first  of  these  seizure  of  the  funds  by  Charles  I.,  it  was  the 
was  on  Oct.  26, 1847.  The  other  on  Nov.  12,  practice  of  the  goldsmiths  to  deposit  their 
1867,  although  within  rather  more  than  80  days  surplus  means  in  the  exchequer,  which  funds 
prior  to  the  last-named  suspension,  the  rate  of  ^ere  drawn  once  a  week,  to  meet  such  demands 
discount  had  been  advanced  from  6  per  cent  to  as  might  be  made  upon  their  owners.  Charles 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  without  producing  the  n.  in  1672,  being  in  want  of  money,  closed  the 
hoped  for  refief.  The  position  of  the  bank  in  exchequer,  and  seized  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
Nov,  1867,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  govern-  goldsmiths,  amounting  to  £1,828,662,  on  which 
ment  interposed,  was  critical  in  the  extreme,  as  there  accrued  25  years'  interest,  making  thereby 
will  appear  from  the  foUowing  statement  of  a  sum  total  of  £8,821,818.  No  consideration 
Nov.  11,  the  day  prior  to  the  receipt  of  instruo-  «fras  given  for  any  part  of  this  large  sum,  ex- 
tion  from  the  prime  minister  and  the  chancel-  oept  £664,268,  for  which  government  loan  was 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  to  wit :  issued— forming  the  basis  of  the  present  nation- 
al debt  of  Great  Britain.  As  may  readily  be 
I88U£  DEPABTMEHT.  imagined   the    goldsmiths  were  ruined  irre« 

Votes  imed £M,Ml,o«5  Ooveninieiit debt. £11,015,100  trievably  by  this  infamous  prooeeding.-.The 

Other  secnrities 8,4JW,900  earliest  couutry  bank  established  in  England 

QoidcoiiiAbniiion...6.666>ow  ^f  ^j,j^  ^i^g^  ^^^  ^y  record,  was  at  New- 

£21^141,005  £SM^066  oastle-on-Tync,  in  the  year  1765.    This  was  a 

bank  of  issue.    From  that  period  the  number  of 

BAHKmG  DEPABT1CEI9T.  these  institutions  increased.    On  the  renewal 

.      ,     .  ,  ^..««^  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  in  1708, 

Srt!!*!^..*^*!!*!:::::::::::::::::::::::'^^^^^^^^^  the  bank  obtained  the  privilege  of  banking  to 

Pabiio'depoeito.V.'.V Mi^ooo  the  exclusion  of  all  copturtnerships  of  more  than 

S?,Sf«.yt"«-ittiiwiji:;::::::;;."::.:.;.;.  "M  «  ?«*«»«•.  ,i^ <»n«»qu«ioe  of  this  law,  the 

'  — •—- —  various  jomt  stock  banks  m  existence  at  the 

£S7,oa(^4S4  time  were  compelled  to  wind  up  their  affidrs. 
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In  the  year  1825,  however,  an  aet  ms  paaaed  qnentlj  dianged  to  the  Boyal  bank.    XJiicler 

allowiBg  copartnerships  of  more  than  6  per-  tais  organizatbn  it  remained  nntil  1803,  when 

sons   to   carrjr   on   bosiness   in   England   as  baying  been  nnsnooesafal,  it  was  placed  upon 

bankers.  65  miles  from  London,  with  the  pro-  its  present  organization  as  the  bans  of  France, 

vision  tnat  each  stockholder  snonld  be  liable  with  a  capital  of  70,000,000  of  francs,  which 

for  the  entire  debts  of  the  bank.  Notwkhstand-  was  in  1806  increased  to  90,000,000  of  francs, 

ing  the  provisions  of  this  law,  which  would  It  is  a  bank  <^  deposit,  discount^  and  cir«ida- 

seem  to   prevent  any  joint  stock  bank  be-  tion ;  lasning  its  own  notes,  of  denominations 

ing  established  within   65   miles  of  London,  of  not  less  &an  500  francs,  payable  on  demand, 

in   1834,  the  London  and  Westminster  bank  having  an  ezdnsive  monopoly  of  this  privilege 

was   founded,   and    has    been   in   snccessfd  for  the  entire  country.    It  is  a  pnblic  institu- 

operation  ever   since,  although   not  witiiout  tion,  the  government  appointing  a  governor 

having  troubles  to  encounter.     liti^tion  with  and  8  deputy  governors,  all  of  whom  must  be 

the  bank  of  JSngland,  and  other  dimoulties,  at  stockholders  in  the  bank.    The  affurs  of  the 

first  beset  it,  but  through  all  of  these  it  passed,  institution  are  mani^ed  by  a  oouneil-geDeral  of 

and  has  met  with  high  success.    Since  me  es-  20  members,  who  are  elected  by  200  of  the 

tablishment  of  this  institution,  various  others  principal  stockholders.    No  biUs  are  discounted 

of  the  kind  have  been  founded  in  and  about  having  more  than  8  months  to  run  before  ma^ 

London.    By  the  issue  act  of  1844,  no  bank  in  tnrity,  and  as  a  general  thing  must  be  goaran- 

any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  did  not  teed  by  8  approved  signatures,  though  in  some 

on  May  6, 1844^  issue  notes,  was  allowed  there-  instances  2  are  accepted.    The  governor  annn- 

after  to  exercise  that  privilege.     By  an  act  ally  makes  a  report  of  the  condition  <tf  the 

J>aased  during  the  same  year,  with  reference  to  affairs  of  the  bank,  with  statements  in  detdl  of 
oint-stock  banks  in  England,  so  many  reatrio-  its  issues,  assets,  loans,  and  other  particulazs. 
tive  clauses  were  introduced,  as  practically  to  The  annual  dividends  are  limited  to  6  per  cail; 
prevent  any  new  institutions  of  the  kind  from  all  profits  over  and  above  that  amount^  being 
being  established.  Witiiin  a  recent  period,  invested  in  5  per  cent  consolidated  stock,  to 
however,  the  passage  of  a  new  act  more  liberal  be  divided  amons  the  stockholders  at  the  ezpi- 
in  its  provisions  has  recognized  limited  liability,  ration  of  the  diarter.  It  has  branches  at 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  history  Bouen,  Nantes,  St  Etienne,  Bheims,  and  other 
of  banking  show  greater  instability  than  in  towns. — Belgian  Banks,  The  oldest  of  these  is 
England,  where  during  the  last  half  century  the  SocUte  Qenitale^  founded  Aug.  28, 1822,  cap- 
joint-stock  banks  have  fuled  by  scores.  Their  ital  50,000,000  florins.  It  was  a  bank  of  discount, 
profits  have  in  many  instances  been  very  large,  and  managed  the  finances  of  the  government  till 
but  their  risks  being  correspondingly  great,  their  after  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
failures  have  been  most  disastrous.  —  Greater  when  it  resigned  that  function  to  the  bank  cdT 
freedom  has  always  existed  in  Scotch  bank-  Belgium.  This  institution,  organized  originany 
ing  than  in  that  of  England,  and  oonsequentiy  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  francs,  expanded 
there  has  been  greater  security — those  institu-  its  operations  so  ruinously  tiiat  in  1888  it  was 
tions,  unlike  the  great  monopoly,  trading  upon  compelled  to  suspend  payments,  a  difficulty  out 
their  own  capital.  The  earliest  bank  estab-  of  which  it  was  extricated  by  tiie  government 
liahed  was  the  bank  of  Seotiand,  founded  in  However,  in  1839,  it  stopped  again.  In  1841 
1695 ;  followed  in  1727  by  the  royal  bank  ci  its  capital  was  increased  by  10,000,000  francs, 
Scotland,  in  1746  by  the  British  linen  com-  the  subscribers  to  the  new  stock  receiving  5 
pany,  in  1810  by  the  Oommeroial  bank,  and  per  cent,  while  the  old  stockholders  were  to 
in  1825  by  the  National  bank.  In  addition  to  have  but  4.  In  addition  to  this  rate  of  interest, 
these,  jointHStock  banks  with  limited  liabilities  the  bank  has  paid  a  semi-annual  dividend.  Up 
have  been  allowed  freely  to  be  established,  to  1850  it  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
These  banks  have  passed  readily  through  com-  emment,  when  it  resigned  them  to  the  Nation- 
merdal  crises  which  have  destroy^  large  al  bank,  founded  May  5,  1850.  Tliis  institu- 
numbers  of  such  institutions  in  England. — ^Vari-  tion,  which  is  ^  joint-stock  bank,  without  any 
ous  attempts  to  establish  a  public  bank  in  Ireland  but  a  business  connection  with  the  government, 
were  from  time  to  time  made,  and  meeting  with  has  a  capital  of  25.000,000  francs.  It  is  a  bank 
opposition  in  the  Irish  parliament,  were  defeated,  of  deposit  and  excnange,  and  is  allowed  to  issue 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1782  that  a  bill  was  notes  to  8  times  the  amount  of  the  coin  in  its 
passed  incorporating  the  *^  governor  and  com-  coffers.  In  this  bank  the  Soeiete  Generale  took 
pany  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,''  which  institution  10,000,000  of  the  capital,  and  the  bank  of  Bel- 
commenced  businees  in  Dublin,  June  1, 1788,  gium  15,000,000,  both  agredng  to  cease  their 
and  is  still  in  successful  operation.  This  was  issues  of  notes,  and  abandon  their  discount  busi- 
succeeded  in  1808  by  the  Belfast  bank,  in  1825 '  ness. — German  Bania.  In  Germany  banks  of 
by  the  Hibernian  bank  of  Ireland ;  and  the  issue  were  not  originally  called  forth  by  the  real 
Provincial  bank  of  Ireland  in  1834,  by  the  wants  of  commerce,  but  by  certain  crude  theo- 
National  bank,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  ries  of  government  prevailing  during  the  last 
joint-stock  banks. — The  Bonis  qf  France,  In  century.  Banks  were  considered  as  an  arca- 
the  year  1716,  a  bank  was  founded  in  Paris  num  or  patent  medicine,  to  create  wealth  and 
under  this  name,  which  waa  2  years  subse-  prosperity  from  naught.     The  first  German 
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bank,  the  city  bank  of  Yieimfi,  established  in  Since  that  time  it  has  increased  its  cironlation 
1705,  originated  in  the  wild  theories  which  a  to  about  60,000,000  thalers.  The  entire  bank- 
lew  years  later,  were  put  into  practice  on  a  gi-  ing  system  of  northern  Germany,  as  it  has  been 
gantic  scale  by  Law.  It  failed  daring  the  Nar  developed  since  1850,  appears  to  be  a  oontinu- 
poleonio  wars,  leaving  an  incredible  amount  of  ous  feud  between  Prussia  and  the  surrounding 
utterly  worthless  notes.  Its  successor,  the  Aus-  smaller  states.  In  Feb.  1858,  the  number  of 
trian  national  bai^,  was  established  in  1819,  banks  of  issue  in  Germany  was  85 ;  the  86th  (at 
principally  to  regulate  the  paper  issues  of  the  Oldenburg)  being  just  now  on  the  point  of  going 
government.  Enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege  into  operation.  Of  banks  of  discount  with-* 
of  iasuiug  paper  money  in  Austria,  yet  it  was  out  any  paper  issue,  there  are  5,  representing 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments  in  1848. —  a  capital  of  40,500,000  thalers,  and  holding 
This  suspension  is  still  in  force,  but  Jan.  1,  deposits,  in  Dec.  1857,  to  the  amount  of  17,- 
1859,  has  been  fixed  as  the  time  of  reeump-  000,000  thalei^.  The  86  banks  of  issue  are  dis- 
tion  of  specie  payments.  The  royal  Prus-  tributed  among  22  states,  Lubeck  and  Brunswick 
sian  bank  was  founded  by  Frederic  I.  in  1765,  having  two  each,  Saxony  three,  and  Prus- 
with  a  view  of  promoting  commerce,  but  so  sia  eleven.  Of  the  larger  German  states  Wttr- 
small  were  the  real  wants  of  the  commercial  temberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Oassel  have  no  banks 
community  that  tlie  bank  was  obliged  to  lend  at  all.  One  of  the  86  banks  is  the  Austrian 
money  upon  bond  and  mortgage.  During  the  one,  having  a  capital  of  108,500,000  florins,  and 
Napoleonic  wars  it  was  also  compelled  to  suspend  807,000,000  flonns  in  irredeemable  notes  out- 
payments.  Even  the  Hanse  towns,  the  princi-  standing,  at  the  close  of  1857.  The  ZoUvereln 
pal  seaports  of  Germany,  had  no  banks  of  issue  stat^  have  81  bank8,and  the  otherGerman  states, 
op  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  At  exclusive  of  Austria  and  the  ZoUverein,  4.  The 
Munich  a  bank  of  issue  was  established  in  1884,  proportion  of  banks  to  the  population  in  Ger- 
but  the  business  of  the  place  was  so  small  that  many,  exclusive  of  Austria,  is  1  to  1,000,000  in- 
the  funds  of  the  bank  had  to  be  invested  on  habitants  (in  Scotland  it  is  1  to  166,000 ;  in  Eng- 
bond  and  mortgage.  The  creation  of  the  Zoll-  land  1  to  77,000).  Of  9  banks  no  public  state- 
▼erein  having  largely  increased  the  commercial  ments  have  as  yet  appeared.  Dividing  the  re- 
movement  of  northern  Grermany,  a  bank  was  mfuning  26  banks  into  8  classes  (viz.,  1,  tiie 
eatablishedatLeipsic  in  1839,  which  remains  in  Prussian  banks;  2,  those  the  operations  of 
a  flourishing  condition.  In  Prussia  the  Royal  which  are  in  the  main  confined  to  their  respeo- 
bank  was  changed  into  a  joint  stock  bank  tive  states,  namely,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
(1846),  the  government  reserving  to  itself  the  Hecklenburg,  Frankfort,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen; 
lion's  share  of  the  capital  stock  (10,000,000  8,  those  in  the  smaller  states,  intended  to  oom- 
thalers,  of  which  government  held  1,200,000).  pete  with  the  bonks  of  the  larger  ones,  namely, 
This  bank  was  authorized  to  issue  21,000,000  5  in  the  Thurin^an  duchies,  and  respectively 
thalers  in  notes.  At  the  same  time  a  bank  of  at  Luxemburg,  Darmstadt,  Homburg,  Dessau, 
issue  was  established  in  the  small  duchy  of  and  Brunswidk);  their  condition  on  Oct.  1, 
Anhalt-Dessau  (capital  2,000,000  thalers). —  1857,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
In  1848  the  Prussian  government  allowed  the  CapitoL  circulation.  Specie. 
formation  of  provincial  banks,  their  capi-  Class  i.  8ba]iks....S8,6oo,ooo  78,M5,ooo  89;703,ooo 
tid  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  .thale«  in  ea,^  |  i?Sl£::::»SS      U^^      S^gJlgS 

case,  and  the  aggregate  note  issue  of  them  all  —  —- 

not  to  exceed  7,000,000  thalers.    Thisrestric-  Total,   a6l)aiika....88^«oo,ooo     U4,o«8,ooo      68,«i»,ooo 

tion  has  neutralized  the  law  entirely,  only  one  Proportion 

Ijmkhayingbeen established  inaccorfanoe  with  £«S.^SSJ?    ^dtJSSii.  '^^^^ 

it  (Berliner  Kcusenverevn^  IS&O),    The  illiberal  eolation.                                  anddeooeits. 

policy  of  PrussU  induced  the  governments  of    Cla«i.  stjjg »  ^aJ-lSooo  % 

the  neighboring  smaller  states  to  authorize  the  a  lO  banks!  !".;!'.4o            ailSSiooo          w 

establishment  of  joint  stock  banks.  In  1858  such  — — 

banks  were  established  at  Brunswick  and  Wei-      '^'^ ^^  ie2,T8o,ooo  86 

mar,  1854  at  Frankfort,  1855  at  Darmstadt  and  The  proportion  of  note  circulation  to  the  popu- 
Gera,  1856  at  Sondershausen,  Meiningen,  Lux-  lation  is :  in  Prussia,  4|  thalers  to  every  inhabi- 
emburg,  GothiL  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hanover,  and  tant ;  in  all  other  German  states  not  quite  2 
Backeburg.  This  competition  at  last  broke  the  thalers  (In  Great  Britam  10,  in  France  4}  tha- 
reastance  of  the  Prussian  government,  and  7  lers).  The  discounts  of  the  8  Prussian  banks, 
provincial  banks  of  issue  were  chartered  in  in  Oct  1857,  amounted  to  80,250,000  thalers; 
oonsequenoe,  viz. :  at  Oologne  in  1855,  at  Magde-  of  the  8  banks  belonging  to  class  2  (as  above), 
burg,  KOnigsberg,  Dortmund,  Poeen,  Dantzic,  to  20,750,000  thalers ;  of  the  10  banks  belong- 
and  Hagen  in  1856  and  1857.  By  an  act  of  ing  to  class  8,  to  18,500,000  thalers.  The  loans 
May  7, 1856,  the  Prussian  bank  was  authorized  (on  pledge  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  precious  met- 
toincrease  its  capital  5,000,000,  while  at  the  same  als)  were  14^,  10|,  and  6  million  thalers,  re- 
time it  obtained  the  privilege  of  an  unrestricted  spectively.  Several  of  the  German  banks  stiU 
paper  issue,  subject  to  the  condition  of  keeping  continue  to  lend  money  upon  bond  and  mort- 
a  specie  reserve  equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  gage,  and  the  Bavarian  banks  are  obliged  by  law 
iasue,  and  two-thirds  in  good  commercial  paper,  to  dojso  to  a  certain  amount^  three-foiirtha  of 
VOL.  n. — 37 
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tbmr  <nroii]fltl(m  being  Beoared  hj  bond  and  mnnes  from  among  their  own  members,  with  a 

mortgage.    Host  of  the  banks  in  the  smalier  president^  ^>pointod  by  the  ministry  of  the 

German  states  are  permitted  to  act  as  stock-  orown  domains.    They  lend  money  at  6  per 

brokers,  and  some  of  them  may  be  considered  as  cent.,  for  from  8  to  10  years,  on  mortgage  of 

regular  stock-gambling  concerns.     But,  as  a  real  estate. — A  national  bank  was  estabUshed 

general  thing,  dl  of  the  German  banks,  exclusive  at  Warsaw  in  1826,  under  government  goaraa- 

of  Austria,  have  withstood  the  financial  crisis  ty.    It  issues  notes  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000 

of  1857  unflinchingly,  the  excess  of  their  assets  silver  roubles,  and  makes  loans  on  land  and 

over  their  immediate  liabilities  having  been  so  to  industrial  enterprises. — Turkish  Bankt,  The 

great  that  their  ability  to  pay  was  never  doubt-  Ottoman  Bank.    Notice  of  the  commenoement 

ed  by  the  public. — Banulb  Banks,     The  first  of  operations  on  the  part  of  this  institution  at 

bank  at  Copenhagen  was  established  Oct.  29,  Constantinople,  with  branches  at  Galatz,  Smjr* 

1786 ;  capital,  500,000  rix  thalers.    The  notes  na,  and  at  Beyrout,  was  given  in  the  Londoa 

were  a  legal  tender.    In  17^^  it  ceased  to  pay  papers  early  in  the  year  1857.    In  that  ao- 

speoie,  and,  in  1762-^8,  the  government  borrow-  nouncement  it  is  stated  that  the  bank  is  pre- 

ed  of  it  11,000,000  for  war  purposes.    The  credit  pared  to  issue  letters  of  credit,  to  collect  bills, 

of  the  bank  fell,  and,  in  1772,  the  government  and  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  as  well  as  to 

bought  up  the  shares,  but  the  worth  of  the  transact  generally  the  banking  buanesa  ia  its 

notes  could  not  be  restored.    In  1791  a  new  various  branches  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 

bank  was  organized,  but  in  1813  its  notes  had  Asia,  and  in  the  principalities.    The  Bank  of 

fallen  to  |V  their  nominal  value.     The  gov-  Turkey  is  a  state  bank,  authority  to  ^tab- 

emment  tried  another  bank,  but  it,  too,  flailed,  lish  which  in  Constantinople,  wiUi  branches 

and  then  the  business  of  banking  came  into  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  was  granted 

private   hands,  and  the   national   bank   was  early  in  the  year  1857.    It  was  then  provided 

chartered  for  90  years.    This  is  a  bank  of  dis-  that  the  capital  should  be  £10,000,000,  vitli 

count,  deposit,  and  circulation,  with  a  capital  the  obligation  to  increase  it  if  required.  Its 

in  1847,  of  about  15,000,000  rix  thalers.  ana  government  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 

branches  at  Aarhuus,  Altona,  and  flensborg.  the  sultan,  the  immediate  management  being 

A  second  bacJc,  established  at  Copenhagen  in  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  appbmted  by  the 

1829,  is  said  to  have  been  prosperous. — Bussian  government,  a  deputy  governor,  and  24  direct- 

Bahii,    The  Lombard,  or  Rusdan  Mont  de  Fi-  ors,  12  of  whom  are  to  be  named  by  the  goT* 

Ue^  established  by  Catharine  U.,  lends  on  bul-  emment.    It  is  to  have  the  right  to  perform 

lion  and  jewelry  at  5  per  cent,  charging  1  year's  all  the  various  operations  of  bankiDg—being  a 

interest  in  advance ;  receives  deposits  and  re-  bank  of  discount^  deposit,  and  circoktion- 

Says  them  on  2  days'  notice ;  pays  interest  on  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  baok 
eposits  left  for  above  a  year,  with  8  months'  notes,  which  are  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in 
notice  of  withdrawal. — ^The  assignation  bank  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  receivable  hj  gov* 
was  established  in  1768,  and  dosed  Jan.  1, 1848.  emment  offices  in  ue  payment  of  all  goTem- 
See  Assignations. — ^The  loan  bank,  established  ment  dues ;  and  are  made  payable  on  denuud  at 
in  1768,  is  similar  to  the  Lombard ;  lends  on  pledge  any  of  the  offices  of  the  institution.  It  is  pro* 
of  real  estate  or  of  serfs ;  has  branches  in  the  gov-  vided  that  the  bank  shall  at  iJl  tunes  have  in 
emments  or  provinces,  called  public  charitable  its  possesaon  a  reserve  of  specie  or  ingots  to 
boards,  as,  out  of  their  profits,  these  branches  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  ItB  cir- 
have  to  support  almshouses  in  their  respective  culadon,  which  ^all  at  no  time  exceed  £1V 
localities. — ^The  bank  of  commerce,  created  by  000,000.  Within  15  months  after  going  ipto 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  issues  notes  based  on  the  operation  it  is  to  withdraw  from  drculation 
bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  government  (by  vir-  at  par  all  the  paper  money  of  the  government, 
tue  of  which  it  was  formerly  connected  with  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  For  this  papep 
the  assignation  bank),  and  also  on  private  specie  money  the  government  is  to  g^ve  to  the  bank 
depouts  in  its  own  vaults.  The  amount  of  notes  its  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to  an  equal  amount  of 
issued,  however,  being  controlled  by  the  gov-  which  it  may  zuake  such  use  as  it  shall  think 
emment,  it  has  been  popularly  supposed  to  be  proper.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
out  of  all  just  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  this  debt,  the  govern- 
precious  metals  in  hand ;  but  no  inconvenience  ment  agrees  to  assign  a  certain  portion  of  its 
has  ever  been  experienced  from  this  cause.  The  revenue  to  the  bank.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
unemployed  funds  of  the  loan  bank  find  a  chan-  withdrawal  of  the  paper  money,  the  bank  en- 
nel  through  this  institution.  It  also  makes  ad-  gages  also  to  withdraw  from  circulation  oer- 
vances  on  merchandise,  and  has  branches  in  tain  debased  coin,  whidi  is  to  be  handed  ovtf 
Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  and,  to  the  Rovemment  to  be  melted  and  reooi^ 
during  the  fairs,  opens  offices  in  Nishnd-Nov-  when  it  will  be  returned  to  the  bank.  J^ 
gorod,  and  Irbit — ^Most  important,  however,  of  any  deficit  arising  out  of  these  transacti(^ 
all,  are  the  rural,  or  peasants'  banks,  so  called,  the  government  will  issue  additional  bond^ 
established  between  1840  and  1850,  for  the  use  Every  duty  pertainmg  to  the  collection  and 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  crown  domains,  or  tiie  management  of  the  revenue  will  be  intrnsted 
f^ee  peasantry.  Each  bank  is  under  the  control  to  tms  institution.  The  foregoing  privilege* 
of  aboardof  7counGilmen,electedby  the^com-  are  granted  for  80  years,  and  the  gorera- 
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uent  may  give  one  year^i  notioe  of  its  inten-  which  $254,000  had  been  aabeoribed  by  the 

tion  to  ci]8«>ntinae  it,  in  which  event  it  will  ffoverament.    In  the  year  1785,  when  an  Hl- 

Say  to  the  bank  in  fall  such  sums  as  may  be  feeling  had  arisen  between  the  gOTemmeat 

ue  to  it. — ^Banka  also  exist  in  Lisbon,  Mad-  of  the  state  of  Pennqrlvania  and  the  bank,  the 

rid,  Naples,   Borne,   Stockholm,  and  various  former  repealed  the  charter  which  it  had  grant- 

otiier  of  the  commercial  centres  of  Eorope. —  ed  in  1782.    The  bai^  however,  continued  its 

Banking  in  theUhUed  States,  The  Bank  of  North  operations  under  the  charter  granted  by  tha 

America.    Duriu^  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  general  government  unUl  in  1787,  when  it  was 

congress  of  the  United  States  experienced  great  rechartored  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.    It 

difBcnlty  in  providing  the  requisite  means  for  car-  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  rechartered,  and 

Sing  on  hostilities.  On  May  10, 1775.  soon  after  now  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.— The  First 
e  battle  of  Lexington,  congress  made  prepara*  Bank  of  the  United  States.  On  the  organiza- 
tion to  issue  continental  paper— $2,000,000  tion  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
g£  which  were  put  in  circulation  on  June  22  under  the  constitution,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
following.  From  month  to  month  these  issues,  in  his  masterly  report  on  the  finances  in  1790, 
which  in  the  aggregate  reached  $800,000,000,  nrgeduponcongresstheimportanceof  eetablish- 
depreciated  until  eventually  they  became  entire-  ingabank  of  the  United  States.  Thismeasure,  al- 
ly valueless,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  laws  though  it  met  with  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
maldng  them  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  house  of  representatives,  passed  tiiat  body  Feb. 
debts.  On  May  17, 1781,  a  plan  of  a  national  8, 1791, — having  on  Jaa  20,  passed  the  senate 
bank  was  submitted  to  congress  by  Robert  Mor-  with  but  slight  redstance.  The  following  ab- 
rifl  of  Pennsylvania,  the  principu  provisions  of  stract  of  the  12  danses  of  the  charter  will  give 
which  were  as  follows: — ^The  capital  to  be  $400,-  an  idea  of  the  act:  1,  The  capital  shall  be 
000,  in  shares  of  $400  each;  that  each  share  be  $10,000,000,  to  be  divided  into  25,000  shares 
entitled  to  a  vote  for  directors ;  that  there  be  12  of  $400  each.  2.  Anv  person,  copartnership, 
directors  chosen  from  those  entitled  to  vote,  or  body  politic,  may  subscribe  for  such  number 
who  at  their  first  meeting  shall  choose  one  as  of  shares  as  he,  she,  or  they  may  think  proper, 
president ;  that  the  directors  meet  quarterly ;  not  exceeding  1,000,  except  as  regards  the  sub* 
that  the  board  be  empowered  from  time  to  8orq>tion  of  the  United  States.  ThesubscriptionSt 
time  to  open  new  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  except  those  of  the  United  States,  shall  he  pay- 
of  increasing  the  capital  of  the  bank;  state-  able  i  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  remaining  | 
ments  to  be  made  to  the  superintendent  of  the  in  certain  6  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
finances  of  America;  that  the  bank  notes  pay-  8.  The  subscribers  are  incorporated  under  the 
able  on  demand  shall  by  law  be  made  receiva*  name  and  stvle  of  "  The  president^  directors,  and 
ble  in  the  duties  and  taxes  of  every  state^  and  company,  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,''  and 
firom  the  respective  states  by  the  treasury  of  to  continue  until  March  4, 1811.  The  bank  is 
the  United  States ;  that  the  superintendent  of  anthorized  to  hold  property  of  all  kinds,  incln- 
the  finances  of  America  shall  have  a  right  at  sive  of  its  capital,  to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000. 
all  times  to  examine  into  the  aflbirs  of  the  4.  Twenty-five  directors  are  to  be  elected  by 
bank.  On  May  26,  congress  passed  the  follow-  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  <hi  the  Ist  Mcmday 
ing :  "  Resolved,  that  congress  do  approve  of  in  January  of  each  and  every  year,  for  one  year 
the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  only,  and  the  directors  are  empowered  to  choose 
bank  in  these  United  States,  submitted  for  their  one  of  their  number  for  president.  5.  As  soon 
consideration  by  Mr.  B.  Morris,  May  17,  as  the  sum  of  $400,000  is  received  on  account 
1781,  and  that  they  wili  promote  and  support  of  the  subscriptions,  in  gold  and  silver,  on 
the  same  by  such  ways  and  means,  from  time  proper  notice  being  given,  the  bank  may  be 
to  time,  as  may  appear  necessary  for  the  insti-  organized.  6.  The  directors  are  authorize  to 
tution  and  consistent  with  the  pnblio  good:  choose  such  other  officers,  clerks,  and  servants, 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  said  Iwnk  shall  be  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  bank,  and  shall 
incorporated  agreeaUy  to  the  principles  and  otherwise  manage  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  7. 
terms  of  the  plan  under  the  name  of  *The  This  clause  prescribes  the  *^  rules,  restrictions, 
president,  directoi 
of  North  America,^ 
shall  be  filled,  thi 

chosen,  and  application  for  that  purpose  made  any  person  or  persons,  for  or  to  the  use  of  the 

to  congress  by  the   presid^t   and  directors  same,  shall  buy  or  sell  any  goods,  wares,  or 

elected.'^ — On   Dec.    81    following,   congress  merchandise,  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  pro- 

pa«ed  *^  an  ordinance  to  incorporate  the  sub-  visions  of  the  act,  such  person  or  persons  shall 

scribers  to  the  bank  of  North  America.''    The  forfeit  and  lose  treble  the  value  of  said  goods, 

first  president  was  Thomas  Willing,  and  the  wares,  and  merchan^se,  ^  to  the  United  States, 

bank  formed  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  aid  and  the  remainder  to  the  informer.    9.  If  the 

of  the  fin^^p^*^  of  the  government  to  the  final  corporation  shall  loan  to  the  government  of 

conclusion  of  the  war.    This  institution  was  the  United  States  any  sum  of  money  to  an 

incorporated  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  amonnt  exceeding  $100,000,  or  to  any  state  to 

April  18, 1782.    The  bank  commenced  busmess  an  amoont  exceeding  $50,000,  or  to  any  foreign 

in  Jan.  178K8,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,— <if  prince  or  state  (unless  previously  anthonaed 
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hj  law),  all  and  every  penon  oonoerned  in  any  6,  Alexander  J.  Dallas  was  called  to  the  bead 

way  in  caosing  the  same  to  be  loaned,  shall  for  of  the  treasory  department    Never  before  had 

each  and  every  offence,  on  conviction,  forfeit  there  been  greater  need  of  a  master  mind  in 

and  pay  a  snm  treble  the  valne  of  said  loan  or  that  important  office.    Within  less  than  a  fort- 

lotns — \  to  the  informer,  and  |  to  the  United  night  the  new  secretary  commonicated  to  oon- 

States.    10.  Bills  or  notes  of  the  bank  payable  grees  a  report  of  extraordinary  abili^,  in  whidi 

in  coin,  shall  be  taken  in  payments  to  the  United  he  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of 

States.    11.  The  president  of  the  United  States  a  national  bank,  as  the  remedy  required  again 

may  within  18  months  from  April  1,  1791,  to  bring  the  finances  into  order.    Varioos  plans 

cause  a  subscription  to  be  made  to  the  stock  for  a  bank  were  brought  forward  in  congress, 

on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  for  an  amount  which  resulted  in  nothing,  until,  on  Jan.  20, 

not  exceeding  $2,000,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  1815,  a  bill  was  psssed.    This  bill  was  vetoed 

moneys  which  i^all  be  borrowed  by  virtue  of  by  President  Madison,  on  the  ground  that  it 

either  of  2  certun  acts  providing  for  the  pay-  would  not  accomplish  the  objects  rraidered 

mentof  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  ^^  borrow-  necessary  by  the  state  oi  the  revenue,  and  the 

ing  from  the  bank  an  equal  sum  to  be  applied  to  condition  of  the  oountnr.    On  April  8,  I8I61, 

the  purposes  for  which  the  said  moneys  shall  however,  a  bill  for  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 

have  been  procured ;  reimbursable  in  10  years  which  had  previously  passed  the  house  of  r^ 

in  equ(d  annual  instalments ;  or  at  any  time  resentatives,  was  adopted  by  the  senate,  and, 

sooner,  or  in  any  greater  proportions  than  the  reoeivinfftiie  signature  of  the  president,  became 

government  may  think  fit.  12.  That  no  other  a  law.  The  corporate  title  of  this  institution 
ank  shall  be  established  by  any  future  law  of  was  ^Hhe  president,  directors,  and  company  of 
the  United  States  during  the  continuance  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States."  Its  ca{ntal 
the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  which  the  was  to  be  $85,000,000,  composed  of  360,000 
fiuth  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged."  shares  of  $100  each,  $7,000,000  of  the  stock 
The  bfuik  was  established  in  Philadelphia,  with  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States, 
branches  at  different  points.  The  dividends  and  the  remaining  $28,000,000  by  individn^ 
of  the  bank  averaged  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  companies,  or  corporations.  The  charter  was 
per  annum — being  much  below  those  of  the  to  extend  to  Harch  8,  1886,  and  the  bank 
bank  of  North  America  in  previous  years ;  was  authorized  to  organize  and  conmienoe  bmi- 
which,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  writer,  ness  so  soon  as  $8,400,000,  exclusive  of  tiie 
now  ^  gradually  declined  as  other  banks  sprang  subscription  of  the  United  States,  was  paid  fat 
into  existence."  In  1808,  8  years  prior  to  the  It  was  prohibited  from  lending  on  aoooont  <^ 
expiration  of  the  charter,  application  was  made  the  United  States  more  than  $600,000,  or  to 
to  congress  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  any  state  more  than  $60,000,  or  to  any  foreign 
Mr.  Gallatin,  the  able  head  of  the  treasuiy  de-  prhioe  or  power  any  sum  whatever,  without 
partment,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  the  sanction  of  law  previously  being  obtained. — 
senate,  reported  to  congress  upon  the  memorifd.  The  bank  went  into  operation  Jan.  7, 1817,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  some  changes  in  the  new  through  its  agency  the  otiier  banks  throughout 
act  of  incorporation,  and  highlv  recommended  the  country  were  enabled  aud  induced  to  re- 
tiie  reincorporation  of  the  bank,  for  which  he  sume  specie  payments. — ^An  unsuccessful  effort 
gave  his  reasons  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  man-  was  made  in  1818,  to  repeal  the  charter  on  the 
ner.  Nothing,  however,  was  done.  From  time  ground  of  alleged  mismanagement  President 
to  time,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten-  Jackson  in  his  message  of  Dec.  1829,  intimated 
tion  of  congress,  until  (Feb.  6,  1811)  a  bill  was  that  ^^constitutional  difficulties"  might  inter- 
brought  forward,  but  was  on  Feb.  20,  defeated  fere  to  prevent  its  recharter,  and  expressed  the 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Olinton.  desire  that  congress  might  take  the  matter  into 
The  bank  was  now  obliged  to  wind  up  its  affiiirs,  early  consideration.  Oommittees  of  both  bonas 
which  was  done  without  at  all  convulsing  the  reported  fiivorably  to  a  recharter,  but  no  appH- 
oountry.  Within  about  18  months  the  stock-  cation  was  made  oy  the  bank  until  the  seanon 
holders  had  received  88  per  cent  on  their  stock,  of  1881-'82.  On  July  4, 1882,  a  bill  reoharter- 
On  eventually  winding  up  the  affieurs,  the  assets  ing  the  bank  was  sent  to  the  president,  who,  on 
yielded  to  uie  stockholders  a  premium  over  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  returned  it  with  a 
and  above  the  par  value  of  8|  per  cent  An  message  stating  his  objections.  An  effort  now 
m>plication  had  previously  been  unsuccessfully  being  made  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  of  tiie 
made  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  president^  but  without  success,  the  bank  on 
recharter  of  this  institution,  with  a  capital  of  March  8, 1886,  ceased  to  act  under  the  diarter 
$6,000,000.— Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  granted  by  the  United  States,  but  was  in  the 
During  the  war  of  1812-'16.  the  government,  same  year  rechartered  by  the  state  of  Pennayi- 
which  was  embarrassed  for  tne  want  of  means,  vania,  with  the  same  capital  it  had  previously 
had  received  important  aid  from  the  banks,  held.— On  Oct  9,  1889,  the  bank  of  the  United 
Bv  this  means,  the  banks,  with  the  exception  States  suspended  specie  payments  for  a  second 
of  those  in  New  England,  were,  in  August  and  time,  having  previously  sui^nded  in  18S7,  a 
Sept.  1814y  driven  to  a  suspension  of  specie  measure  which  was  adopted  immediately  by  aU 
payments.  The  finances  of  the  government  the  banks  throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  now  in  a  terrible  condition,  when,  on  Oct.  and  eventually,  with  oomparativ^  limited  ex- 
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oeptioii,  tiiroiij^oiit  the  ooimtry.  On  Jan.  15,  of  disaster  under  which  banks  as  w^ll  as  isdi- 
in  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  Tiduals  and  corporations  generally  were  ruined 
resumed  spede  payments — ^to  suspend  finally  on  in  great  numbers,  the  le^ature  of  this  state 
Feb.  4.  On  winding  up  its  affiiirs,  after  pay-  was  induced  to  pass  in  1829  what  was  termed 
ment  of  its  debts,  there  remained  nothing  to  its  ^*  the  safety  fund  system.'*  The  principal  fea- 
stockholders — ^the  entire  capital  haying  been  tures  of  this  experiment  were  that  each  bank 
sunk. — ^The  charter  of  banks  throughout  the  acting  under  it  should  contribute  annually  a 
states  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  state  au-  sum  equal  to  |  of  1  oer  cent,  on  its  coital  to  a 
thoritiea,  and  there  are  at  present  in  existence,  common  fund  to  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer 
some  1,400  of  these  institutions,  with  their  of  the  state,  as  a  bank  fund  until  it  should 
branches.  In  the  New  England  states,  com*  amount  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the 
prising  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas-  banks.  8uch  part  of  this  fund  as  might  ttom 
sachusettfl,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  there  time  to  time  be  necessary,  was  to  be  applied  to 
were  in  1856-'57,  607  banks  and  branches,  with  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  each  ana  every 
a  capital  of  $114,611,752.  The  first  bank  which  bank  failing,  which  had  contributed  to  it.  Any 
went  regularly  into  operation  in  any  of  the  diminution  in  the  funds  by  such  payments  was 
states  was  established  m  the  city  of  Boston,  in  again  to  be  restored  by  annual  payments  as  be- 
1784,  where  it  stiU  exists.  In  these  states  these  fore.  The  fiulure  of  10  banks  with  liabilities 
institutions  are  generally  established  under  spe-  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500,000,  considerably 
dal  charters — ^dthough  ^^free  banking''  laws  more  than  the  entire  fund,  caused  iteventnally 
have  been  enacted  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  to  be  abandoned.  In  1888,  what  was  termed  a 
and  (Connecticut.  These  laws  have  been  in  al-N^free  banking "  law  was  enacted,  which  pro- 
most  each  instance  a  dead  letter,  comparatively  vided  that  any  individual  or  association  might 
little  use  having  been  made  of  them.  An  im-  engage  in  the  business  of  banking  on  depositing 
portant  element  in  New  England  banking,  and  with  the  state  comptroller  the  stocks  of  the 
one  whidi  is  worthy  of  notice,  is  what  is  known  United  States  or  of  any  state,  which  were  equal 
as  the  "Suffolk  bank  system."  «This  system  to  6  per  cent,  stocks;  and  bonds  and  mortgages 
was  originally  established  by  5  of  the  Boston  on  real  estate  worth  twice  the  amount  of  the 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  notes  mortgages  over  and  above  all  buildings  thereon, 
of  foreign  banli^  appointing  one  member  of  a  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
committee  to  superintend  and  manage  the  oper-  per  annum.  On  receipt  of  such  securities,  the 
ations  of  the  '^associated  banks."  This  com-  parties  furnishing  the  same  were  to  receive  an 
mittee  appointed  an  agent  to  receive  and  credit  equal  amount  of  notes,  numbered,  registered, 
the  amount  of  foreign  money  taken  by  these  and  signed^  ^  Difficulties  having  arisen  in  con- 
banks,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  same,  verting  these  securities  into  fiinds  sufficient  to 
All  expenses  of  collection  and  keeping  these  redeem  the  notes,  in  1840  the  legislature  revised  ' 
accounts,  as  well  as  all  losses  on  foreign  money,  the  law  so  that  the  stocks  of  either  the  United 
were  to  be  borne  by  these  institutions  in  pro-  States  or  of  New  York,  or  bonds  and  mortgages, 
portion  to  the  amount  received  on  deposit  by  were  required  as  securitjE. — ^Weekly  returns  of 
each.  The  facilities  thus  granted  in  the  deposit  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
of  these  funds,  and  in  their  redemption,  ana  the  York  are  required  to  be  published,  and  in  Oct. 
operations  becoming  more  extended,  the  entire  1853,  a  cleanng  house  was  established  in  that 
Doanagement  of  it  was  eventually  placed  in  the  city.  '^Free  banking,"  or  general  banking  laws, 
hands  of  the  Suffolk  bank.  Each  bank  made  a  have  also  been  enacted  with  varied  success,  in 
stipulated  deposit^  in  the  aggregate  amounting  the  following  states :  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
to  $800,000,  on  which  no  interest  was  paid.  Indiana,  Illinois,  "Wisconsin.  Tennessee,  Louis- 
As  by  degrees  the  country  banks  made  their  iana,  and  Alabama.  In  all  the  remaininff  states 
deposits,  those  of  the  other  banks  were  from  of  the  union,  except  in  California  and  Arkansas, 
time  to  time  reduced.  The  Suffi[>lk  bank  now  where  no  banks  exist,  they  are  chartered  by 
redeems  at  par  the  bills  of  all  New  England  special  acts  of  the  several^  legislaturesi  All 
banks  making  deposits  with  it,  and  through  the  legislation  respecting  these  institutions  in  the 
management  of  this  agency  is  famished  with  a  district  of  Columbia  is  under  the  control  of  the 
working  capital  of  $1,000,000,  without  any  congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the  autumn 
further  cost  than  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  em-  of  1867,  nearly  all  of  the  banks  fh>m  one  end 
ployed  in  the  work.  The  annual  amount  of  of  the  union  to  the  other  suspended  specie  pay- 
the  redemptions  made  by  this  institution  is  ments,  in  a  minority  of  cases  to  resume  within 
about  $850,000,000.  The  bank  of  mutual  re-  a  few  months,  with  but  comparatively  littie  loss 
demption  was  chartered  in  1855,  with  a  view  to  either  stock  or  note  holders.  Among  those, 
to  taking  in  part  the  place  of  the  Suffolk  however,  which  were  unable  to  resume  was 
bank,  but  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation,  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  city  of 
—In  September,  1856,  the  number  of  banks  Philadelphia,  with  a  capital  of  $1,875,000, 
in  operation  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  which  was  compelled  to  make  an  assignment 
811,  with  a  capital  of  $96,881,801.  Bank-  in  Feb.  1858.  The  condition  of  the  banks 
ing  in  tiiia  state  commenced  in  the  establish-  on  or  about  Jan.  1,  of  each  year  between 
ment  of  the  Manhattan  bank  in  1799.  The  1887  and  1857  inclusive,  is  exhibited  by  the 
entire  country  having  passed  through  a  period  following  table : 


U  Jmxiory  M,  1887, 18«,  I8M,  1848, 1844, 1840,  184«,  1847, 1848, 1849, 1 


U  /..nan,  1.1,  1887, 1841,T848, 1848, 1844, 1 
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BANK,  in  law,  the  betrob  or  seat  upon  whioh  yenoj.    Bnt  the  condition  which  is  made  the 

the  judges  sat;  in  old  English  law  applied  to  basis  of  proceedings  under  the  bankrupt  laws  is 

the  court  itself  (see  Bbnoh).    The  term  is  still  peculiar.    The  English  system  has  no  other  in- 

nsed  to  some  extent  to  express  a  session  of  the  terest  to  ns  than  what  arises  from  our  comraer- 

jndges  of  a  oonrt  to  hear  arguments  npon  ques^  dal  relations  with  Great  Britain,  which  would 

tions  of  law.    Days  in  bank  were  certain  stated  hardly  justify  an  elaborate  exposition  of  all  its 

days  for  the  appearance  of  parties,  the  return  details  in  a  work  of  this  kiua    After  two  ex- 

of  process,  &o.  periments  made  in  this  country,  which  will  be 

BANKES,  Sib  John,  an  English  jurist,  lord  subsequently  referred  to,  it  hi^  been  thought 
ehief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  that  a  national  bankrupt  law  cannot  be  made 
of  Oharlea  I.,  bom  at  Keswick,  in  1589,  died  permanent  The  insolvent  laws  of  the  seyeral 
Dec.  28,  1644.  He  left  the  university  of  Ox-  states  substantially  answer  all  the  exigencies 
ford  bMbre  taking  his  degree,  and  appUed  him-  of  debtors,  though  differing  from  the  bankrupt 
self  in  London  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  laws  of  England  in  lenity  to  the  debtors  and 
the  study  of  law.  After  filling  smaller  offices,  £eu$itity  and  mexpensiveness  of  the  rdief  afford- 
in  1684  he  became  attorney-general,  and  re-  ed.  The  theoryofbankruptcy  in  England  is  that 
oeived  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1640  he  it  is  a  criminal  offence,  and  the  proceeding  is 
sncoeeded  Sir  Edward  Littleton  as  chief-justice  in  form  hostile  to  the  party  charged  with  beinc 
of  the  common  pleas,  and  was  distinguished  for  bankrupt.  The  first  buikrupt  law  was  enacted 
his  loyalty  to  the  king  during  the  times  of  the  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  in  which  act  the 
revolution.  In  1642  he  was  created  doctor  of  persons  amenable  to  its  provisions  are  described 
laws  by  the  nniversity  of  Oxford,  and  admitted  as  ^*  those  who  obtain  other  men's  goods  on 
into  the  kiug's  privy  counciL  At  the  outbreak  credit,  and  then  suddenly  fiee  to  parts  unknown, 
of  the  civil  war  he  pronounced  the  conduct  of  or  keep  house,  and  there  consume  their  sub- 
the  parliamentary  generals  treasonable.  The  stance  without  paying  their  debts.^'  In  subse- 
parliament  in  turn  immediately  declared  him  qnent  statutes  the  character  of  the  bankrupt 
and  his  associate  judges  traitors,  and  sent  a  was  defined  with  more  precision,  and  by  tne 
force  to  attack  his  residence,  Corfe  castle,  term  is  now  understood  a  trader  who  shall  do 
in  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  which  was  courageously  certain  acts  specified  in  the  statutes  which  are 
and  successfully  defended  by  Lady  Bankes  declared  to  constitute  bankruptcy.  Among  the 
wUh  her  servants  and  retainers.  Sir  John  acts  so  specified,  the  most  material  are:  leaving 
Bfmkes  had  a  high  reputation  for  legal  leam«  the  oountry  under  suspicion  of  doing  so  to 
ing,  and  upon  his  death  was  buried  in  the  avoid  payment  of  debts ;  keepine  concealed  so 
catbedrfd  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  that   process   cannot   be  served  ;    making   a 

BANKES,  WiLUAv  Johk,  an  English  poll-  fraudulent  disposition  of  property ;  imprlson- 

tician  and  writer,  died  at  Venice,  April  15,  ment  21  days  for  debt;  a  petition  as  aninsol- 

1866.    He  wss  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  vent  in  the  insolvent  debtor's  court ;  making  a 

from  1810  to  1812  a  member  of  parliament  for  general  assignment  for  ^e  benefit  of  creditors, 

the  borough  of  Truro.    In  1822^he  was  returned  even  if  it  be  without  fraud.    An  act  of  bank- 

forthenniversityof  Cambridge,  but  lost  his  seat  ruptcy  having  been  committed,  a  commission 

4Hi  the  next  election.    Subsequently  he  repre-  may  be  iasued  npon  the  petition  of  a  creditor, 

sented  the  borough  of  Marlboroug^  and  &e  who  is  thereafter  in  the  proceedings  called  a 

county  of  Dorset    He  accused  Mr.  Joseph  Silk  petitioning  creditor.     Unoier  the  commission 

Bnckinghamof  having,  in  his  book  on  Palestine,  proof  is  taken  before  one  of  certain  officers 

pirated  notes  and  drawings  which  he  (Bankes)  designated  as  commisdoners  of  bankruptcy,  and 

had  made  during  his  joumev  in  that  oountry.  upon  an  adjudication  of  th9  'sufficiency  or  the 

Mr.  Bnckingham  prosecuted  him  for  libel,  and  proo^  assignees  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 

Bankes  was  sentenced  to  pay  damages  to  the  are  i^pointed,  being  chosen  by  the  creditors, 

extent  of  $2,000.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  an  additional  one  appointed  by  the  conrt 

he  resided  much  at  Venice,  and  translated  from  The  decision  of  the  commissioner  is  sulject  to 

the  Italian  "The  Narrative  of  the  life  and  review  in  a  court  of  review  in  bankruptcy, 

Adventures  of  Qiovanni  Finati,''  ^to.,  which  from  which  court  an  appeal  lies  to  the  chancel* 

was  published  in  1880.  lor,  and  thence  to  the  house  of  lords.    The 

BANKRUPT  (Lat.  banctu^  a  bench,  and  rup-  bankruptcy,  when  established,  relates  back  to 

ItM,  broken).    As  early  as  the  Norman  conquest  the  time  when  the  act  of  bankruptcy  was  com- 

the  term  haneua  or  haneke  was  used  to  express  mitted,  and  tiie  assignees  will  take  aU  the  estate 

a  bench,  table,  or  counter,  npon  which  goods  which  the  bankrupt  had  at  that  time,  aU  trans- 

were  exposed  for  sale  or  money  for  exchange,  actions  by  him  subsequent  thereto  being  held 

whence  the  term  bankrupt  became  the  designa-  void  except  in  favor  of  parties  who  have  dealt 

tion  of  a  trader  who  had  been  broken  up  in  with  him  without  notice  of  the  act    Ample 

business.    It  afterward  was  applied  in  a  legal  power  is  given  to  the  assignees  to  compel  a 

sense  to  a  person  committing  certain  acts  sped-  discovery  of  property  by  the  buikrupt.  and  his 

fied  in  the  English  statutes  relathig  to  bank-  refusal  to  make  such  discovery,  or  to  surrender 

mptey.   In  its  more  ordinary  acceptation,  bank-  property  when  discovered,  is  declared  to  be 

ruptcy,  however,  expresses  inability  to  pay  one's  felony,  and  subjects  him  to  transportation  for 

deots^  being  in  that  sense  the  same  aa  insol-  lifo.    The  estate  so  held  by  the  assignees  is  for 
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the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  banknipt.  atatea  who  shall  come  in  under  the  insolTent 
An  allowance  is  made  to  the  bankrapt  for  his  proceedings  or  accept  a  dividend  from  the  in- 
sapport^  while  the  proceedings  are  going  on,  solvent's  estate.  The  only  difficolty  in  giving 
and  if  he  makes  a  fall  sorrender  of  all  his  prop-  fall  effeot  to  the  insolvent  law,  arose  under  an- 
erty  to  the  assignees,  a  certificate  of  conformity  other  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  8., 
is  usually  granted  to  him,  being  a  testunonial  prohibiting  any  state  from  passing  laws  Im- 
of  his  having  complied  with  all  the  requisites  pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  (Oonsf« 
of  law ;  the  consent,  however,  of  a  certain  pro-  Art.  i.,  §  10).  As  to  discharging  the  person 
portion  of  the  creditors  is  nec^sary,  viz. :  three*  from  imprisonment,  no  doubt  ever  existed,  as 
mths  in  number  and  value,  or  nine-tenths  in  tliat  related  to  the  remedy,  and  not  to  the  con- 
number.  The  effect  of  the  certificate  is  to  dis-  tract  itself;  but  in  respect  to  discharging  the 
charge  his  person  and  future  estate  from  all  debts  debtor's  future  acquimtions,  it  was  long  agitated 
which  might  have  been  proved  under  the  com*  until  the  doctrine  above  stated  was  finally  set- 
mission,  and  also  to  entitle  him  to  a  certain  per-  tied  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Ogdm 
oentage  as  an  allowimce  when  the  dividend  on  v,  Saunders,  12  Whea.  A  bankrupt  law  was 
his  estate  amounts  to  10  shillings  in  the  pound,  passed  by  congress  April  4, 1800,  and  repealed 
The  ofSciol  assignee,  that  is  to  say,  the  assignee  oy  act  of  Dec.  19,  1808.  Another  law  waa 
appointed  by  the  court,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  passed  Aug.  19,  1841,  which  was  also  repealed 
proceeds  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  is  di-  m  1843.  In  the  first  of  these  the  term  bank- 
rected  to  pay  the  same  into  the  bank  of  Eng^d  rupt  was  used  as  in  the  English  atatutea,  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  the  proceedings  prescribed  were  similar ;  but  in 
court  of  chancery.  The  ezistinglaws  are  em-  the  later  act  the  bankrupt  was  not  dealt  with 
bodied  in  the  2  statutes  6  George  lY.  and  1  Wil-  as  having  committed  a  criminal  ofience,  but 
liam  IV.— In  France,  the  tribmial  of  commerce  was  rather  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  an 
proceeds  summarily  to  sequester  the  estate  of  a  insolvent  is  in  the  state  insolvent  laws.  Indeed,' 
bankrupt  merchant,  and  apply  the  same  in  pay-  the  bankrupt  act  of  1841  might  more  properly 
ment  of  his  debts.  From  the  day  of  fieulure  t£e  have  been  termed  a  general  insolvent  law,  and 
bankrupt  is  divested  of  all  title  to  or  control  serious  objections  were  rused  to  the  validity 
over  his  property ;  his  counting-house  is  dosed,  of  tiie  law  upon  the  ground  that  the  power 
and  his  edOfects  put  under  seal ;  a  member  of  the  of  congress  was  limited  to  passing  laws  in  reLa- 
court  is  appomted  a  commissioner  to  take  tion  to  bankruptcies,  and  that  there  is  a  dis- 
charge of  the  effects  with  the  aid  of  certain  tinction  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency, 
agents,  who  have  surveillance  of  the  same  until  the  former  being  quasi-crindnal,  and  the  pro- 
the  creditors  are  convened  for  the  nomination  ceeding  being  h^tile  to  the  debtor:  the  IsLtter 
of  syndics  (trustees) ;  and  the  debtor  himself  in  proceeding  l^ing  intended  for  his  relief, 
the  mean  time  may  be  imprisoned  or  compelled  BANKS,  Edward,  a  German  poliUcian,  bom 
to  give  security  to  undergo  examination  in  re-  in  Hamburg  in  1794,  died  1851.  He  served 
speot  to  his  property.  The  family  of  the  bank-  agdnst  Napoleon ;  was  secretary  of  the  Hamburg 
rupt  are  entitled  to  retain  then*  apparel  and  senate  in  1826,  and  syndic  in  1687;  was  repeat- 
household  fumitore ;  the  wife,  also,  retains  the  edly  ambassador  at  liondon  and  Frankfort ;  rep- 
iaterest  beionginff  to  her  by  a  marriage  stipu-  resented  Hamburg  in  the  princes-  coll^  at  Ber- 
lation,  or  which  she  has  herself  acquired  by  the  lin  in  1860;  and  in  1851  in  the  diet  of  fVankfort 
use  of  her  own  separate  estate.  The  proceeds  BANKS,  John,  British  dramatist.  He  lived 
of  the  bankrupt's  estate  are  distributed  by  the  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  early  part 
syndics  to  the  creditors;  ^e  bankrupt  is  sub-  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  dates  of  his  birth 
Ject  to  imprisonment,  or  to  be  condemned  to  and  death  are  unknown.  He  was  a  London 
forced  labor,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  attorney,  and  sacrificed  his  profession  to  strive 
fault  he  has  committed.~There  are  similar  for  literary  reputation.  He  published  7  traoe- 
proceedings  in  all  the  commercial  countries  of  dies,  between  1677  and  1696.  Of  these,  the 
Europe,  some  more  and  some  leas  severe,  but  ^*  Unhappy  Favorite,"  founded  on  the  &te  of  the 
all  of  them  bemg  founded  upon  the  presumption  earl  of  Essex  (beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
of  fraud  having  been  committed  by  the  bimk-  beth),  was  a  stock-play  for  a  long  time,  until  it 
rupt,  from  which  he  is  to  purge  himself  upon  a  was  superseded  by  dramas  on  the  same  subject : 
strict  investigation  of  his  affairs.  In  HoUand  one  by  James  Balph,  having  been  published 
he  is  discharged  ttom  all  farther  liability  for  his  in  1781 ;  a  second  by  Henry  Jones,  appearing 
debts  upon  getting  a  certificate  from  one-half  in  1758 ;  and  a  third  by  Henry  Brooke,  in  1761. 
of  his  creditors,  to  whom  is  due  five-eighths  of  The  writers  of  these  plays  freely  availed  them- 
his  debts.— In  the  United  States,  power  is  given  selves  of  Banks's  earlier  production.  The  dramas 
to  the  federal  government  to  pass  bankrupt  of  Mr.  Banks  were  popular,  from  their  good 
laws  (Const.  Art.  i.,  §  8),  It  has  been  held  "  situations"  and  stage  effects,  but  their  liter- 
by  the  U.  8.  courts,  however,  not  to  exdudo  ary  merit  is  small.  JBaker  says,  m  the  Bio- 
the  power  of  the  several  states  to  pass  insol-  araphia  DrcmaUeOy  "  his  verse  is  not  poeti^, 
vent  laws;  and  these  laws,  so  long  as  congress  but  prose  run  mad."  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
does  not  exercise  the  power  given  to  it,  are  who  describes  his  language  as  ^ving  alternate 
binding  upon  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  specimens  of  meanness  and  bombast,  with 
auoh  law  is  enacted,  and  as  to  citizena  of  other  occasional  nature  and  pathos,  says,  **  the  value 
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of  his  works  as  acting  plays,  is  very  consider'  1795  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in 

ahle.^'  1797  he  was  made  a  privy  oouncillor,  in  1802 

BANKS,  John,  who  was  horn  in  1709,  and  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  insti- 

died   in  1751,  was   an   author  by  accident,  tnte  of  France.    In  his  latter  years,  Sir  Joseph 

While  a  weaver^s  apprentice  at  Reading,  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout.    He  was  in  his  78th 

broke  his  arm,  which  disabled  him  from  par-  year  when  he  died.   It  has  been  much  regretted 

suing  his  trade.  Repuring  to  London  with  £10,  that,  except  in  brief  memoirs  or  occasional  com- 

the  gift  of  a  relative,  he  commenced  bookselling  munications  to  the  transactions  of  societies,  he 

in  a  smfdl  way.    The  loss  attending  the  publi-  made  public  no  account  of  his  large  collections  of 

cation  of  the  "  Weaver's  Miscellany,"  drove  natural  history.    He  published  a  small  work  on 

him  to  seek  employment  with  a  bookbinder,  '^Blight,  Mildew,  or  Rust  in  Com,"  and  another 

named  MonCague.    While   in  his   service  he  on  ^^  Merino  Sheep."    He  dispensed  his  large 

wrote  some  indifferent  poems.    Subsequently  fortune  with  noble  liberality,  silently  relieving 

he  assisted  in  editing  a  life  of  Ohrist;  wrote  a  the  distresses  of  many  a  man  of  science. 

flUGoessfol  review  of  a  life  of  Oliver  Oromwell,  BANKS,  Nathaniel  Pbbntiss,  governor  of 

and  published  a  number  of  articles  in  the  ^^  Old  Massachusetts,  and  late  speaJcer  of  the  U.  S. 

England"  and  ^'Westminster" journals.  house  of  representatives,  bom   in  Waltham, 

BANKS,  Sib  Joseph,  an  English  naturalist  Mass.,  Jan.  SO,  1816.  With  no  other  opportu- 
and  traveller,  born  January  4, 1748,  died  June  19,  nities  of  early  education  than  the  common 
1820.  After  4  years  residence  at  Barrow  schools  of  New  England,  he  was  placed,  as  soon 
school,  he  removed  to  Eton,  where,  at  the  age  as  he  could  be  of  service,  at  work  in  a  cotton 
of  14,  he  first  showed  a  taste  for  botany,  which  factory,  in  his  native  village,  by  his  father,  who 
he  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  and  success  dur-  was  the  overseer,  and  afterward  learned  the 
ing  his  residence  at  Oxford.  He  graduated  machinist's  trade.  Literary  aspirations  came 
there,  and,  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  21,  came  into  upon  him  in  connection  with  the  representationa 
his  paternal  property,  which  was  considerable,  of  a  dramatic  company  formed  among  his  associ- 
Two  years  later,  he  became  fellow  of  the  royal  atea,  with  whom  he  played  the  principal  parts 
society,  after  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  New-  with  such  promise  as  to  have  had  indncementa 
foondland,  with  Lieut.  Phipps,  of  the  royal  offered  him  to  adopt  an  actor's  career  by  profes- 
navy,  to  collect  plants.  On  his  retam,  he  com-  sion.  Ohoosing,  however,  another  stage,  he 
menced  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swede,  lectured  before  political  meetings,  lyoeums, 
the  pupil  of  Linnffius.  The  4  years  following  and  temperance  societies,  and  afterward  he- 
Mr.  Banks  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany  and  came  editor  of  the  village  paper  of  his 
natural  history,  and,  through  the  interest  of  the  native  place.  Entering  thus  upon  the  field 
earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  then  first  lord  of  of  politics^  he  received  an  office  under  the 
the  admiralty,  was  appointed  (in  conjunction  Polk  administration  in  the  Boston  custom- 
with  Dr.  Solander)  naturalist  to  the  expedition  house,  and  was  in  request  in  the  democratic 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Oooi^  which  party  as  a  speaker  at  their  political  meetings, 
sailed  from  England,  August,  1768,  to  visit  Ota-  He  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representatives 
heite  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  of  Massachusetts  for  1849,  and  is  entered  on  the 
the  placet  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun.  In  roll  of  members  as  a  ^*  machinist."  The  next 
this  voyage,  which  lasted  8  years,  ho  viated  year  he  appears  as  a  lawyer.  In  1851,  he  was 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  Otaheite,  as  well  as  New  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  as  one  of  the  prom- 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales.  He  was  warmly  inent  advocates  of  the  "coalition"  between 
received  on  his  return,  had  a  long  audience  with  the  democrats  and  the  freesoilers,  by  which 
George  HI.,  and  prepared  to  go  on  a  second  the  ancient  rule  of  the  whigs  was  overthrown 
vovage,  but  was  so  thwarted  by  one  of  the  navy  in  Massaohosetts.  He  was  again  elected  the 
ofiocials,  that  he  abandoned  the  idea.  In  1772,  following  year  by  the  same  oo^escing  vote,  and 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  with  Dr.  Solander,  also  representative  to  the  ensuing  congress.  In 
visiting  the  Hebrides  on  his  return,  and  discov-  the  summer  of  1853,  he  was  president  of  the 
ering  the  columnar  stratification  of  the  rocks  convention  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
surrounding  the  caves  of  Staffa.  On  the  retire-  the  state.  During  his  first  term,  having  with- 
ment  of  Sir  John  Pringle  from  the  presidency  drawn  from  his  adhesion  to  the  democratic 
of  the  royal  society,  in  1777,  Mr.  Banks  was  party,  and  voting  against  the  passage  of  the 
elected  his  successor, — a  position  which  his  Kansas  Nebraska  biU,  although  he  voted  for 
Imowledge  of  science,  personal  intimacy  with  taking  it  up,  he  was  reelected  to  congress  in 
influenti^  persons,  and  ample  means,  enabled  1854;  with  the  support  of  both  the  *' know  noth- 
him  to  hold  advantageously  for  the  public.  In  ing"  or  American  and  republican  parties,  and  at 
1779  he  married,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  its  meeting  in  December,  in  consMuence  of  his 
1781.  Soon  after,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  high  reputation  as  a  presiding  officer,  adopted 
Solander,  he  abandoned  his  purpose  of  publish-  as  the  candidate  of  the  latter  for  the  speaker* 
ing  the  results  of  his  observations  and  discover-  ship,  and  elected  by  a  plurality  vote  after  a  con* 
ies  in  botany.  In  1784,  an  attempt  to  remove  test  of  more  than  two  months,  and  over  a  hun- 
hun  from  the  royal  society,  on  the  pretext  that  dred  ballots  for  a  mtgority  as  required  by  the 
he  usurped  too  much  power,  was  unsuccessful,  standing  rules  of  the  house.  Bat  at  the  dose 
After  uiis,  he  recovered  his  popularity.    In  of  this  congress  a  handsome  vote  of  thanks 
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was  patted  npon  the  generally  acceptable  man*  In  this  oapadty  be  was  enmloyed  bv  Mr.  Ham- 

ner  in  whicb  the  more  tban  ordiowily  difficult  phrejs  (Atezander),  who  claimed  the  dormant 

doties  of  that  position  had  been  performed.   He  earldom  of  Stirling,  and  devoted  mnch  time  and 

was  a  member  of  the  next  congress,  and  nomi-  labor  in  prosecuting  inquiries  and  obtaining 

nated  in  separate  conventions  of  the  American  evidences  (not  only  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  bat 

and  republican  parties  for  the  office  of  governor  in  British  North  America  and  the  United  States) 

of  MasBachosetts,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  to  establish  that  claim.    For  these  services,  be 

Kovember,  1867.    He  has  been  leas  distinguish-  received^  in  July,  1881,  a  grant  from  the  ^'  earl 

ed  in  debate,  than  as  a  presidinff  officer.    His  of  Stirling"  of  16,000  acres  of  land,  from  the 

merits  in  deliberative  assemblies  are  very  high ;  fiunily  estates  to  be  recovered  in  Canada,  and  a 

an  accurate  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  patent  appointing  him  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 

law,  ready  attention,  and  quick  decision,  ena-  The  lands,  thus  liberally  granted,  never  came 

bling  htm  to  expedite  bo^ese,  and  control  aim-  into  his  possession,  but,  lilce  the  grantee,  Kr. 

less  discussion.  Banks  assumed  the  title  of  Sir  Ohri^opher 

BANES,  Thomas,  English  scalptor,  bom  at  Banks,  though  the  British  anthorities  neglected 

Lambeth,  Dec  82,  1785,  died  in  London,  Feb.  to  acknowledge  tiie  validity  of  the  £enity. 

S,  1805.    Originally  a  pupU  of  Kent,  the  archi-  Some  years  later,  he  abandoned  the  titl^  being 

tect,  he  taught  himself  to  carve  wood  and  then  at  variance  with  the  "  earl  of  Stirling,^ 

stone.    In  1760  his  models  obtfdned  high  praise  in  whose  daims,  however,  he  must  have  bad 

from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  gained  for  him  confidence  at  one  time,  as  he  advanced  bim 

several  prizes  from  the  society  of  arts.    The  a  large  amount  of  money  to  proseonte  their 

royal  academy  was  founded  in  1768,  and  Mr.  establislmient    (See  Alotawpkb,  Albxahdsx 

Banks  won  the  gold  prize  fi^m  numerous  com-  Humphbbts,) 

petitors  in  1770.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  BANN,  LowB^  a  river  in  the  N.  of  Lreland, 
to  Rome,  as  the  academy^a  foreign  student  A  flows  fi*om  Lough  Be^  N«  N.  W.  betwe^i  the 
group  of  Mercury,  Argus,  and  16,  had  pre-  counties  of  Antrim  ana  Londonderry,  for  40 
vionsly  established  lus  reputation.  In  Rome  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  4  miles  'SL  W.  of 
he  studied  from  the  antique,  and  produced  Portrush.  From  theseato  Goleraineitisnavi- 
aeveral  groups,  among  which  was  *^  Garaotaous  gable  for  vessels  of  200  tons;  but  a  numbcur  ol 
{heading  before  Claudius,"  and  ^^  Psyche  and  sandbanks  endanger  its  channel  The  eel  and 
the  Butterfly."  In  1784^  he  went  to  St.  Peters-  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Bann  are  very  impor- 
burg,  on  the  invitation  of  the  empress  (ktha-  tant. — A  small  afllnent  of  the  Slaney,  in  the  oo. 
fine,  who  purchased  his  Psyche.  Dissc^isfied  of  Wexford  bears  the  same  name, 
with  the  people  and  climate  of  Russia,  he  again  BANN,  Uppbb,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
opened  a  studio  in  London,  and  there  com-  Moume  mountains,  N.  Ireland,  and  flows  by  a 
pieted  what  is  periiaps  his  finest  work,  the  N.  W.  coarse  through  tiie  coanties  of  Down  and 
figure  of  the  ^*  Mourmng  ApoUo^'  now  in  the  Armagh,  till  it  laUs  into  Lough  Neagh,  on  its 
hall  of  the  British  institution.  It  was  on  its  S.  side.  It  communicates  with  the  Newxy 
way  to  the  exhibition  of  the  royal  academy,  canal,  and  vessels  of  60  tons  navigate  it  to 
when  Banks  saw  it  overturned  in  the  wagon  Portadown. 

and  broken  to  pieces  in  the  street  A  yearns  BANNALEO,  a  town  and  commone  of 
labor  was  gone,  and  with  it  his  hope  of  fame,  France,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  noted 
Instead  of  grieving  over  the  misfortune,  he  re-  for  a  fierce  battie  during  the  wars  of  the  league 
turned  home,  and  with  his  brother's  assistance  between  tiie  leaguers  and  the  king's  troop& 
restored  the  cast,  which  was  of  plaster.  It  The  wrestling  matches  of  Bannalec,  held  anno- 
was  exhibited,  and  did  not  meet  with  a  par-  ally  during  the  month  of  September,  enjoy  con- 
chaser,  but  obtained  him  several  orders.  Elected  siderable  celebrity  and  attnu^t  many  apectatora. 
a  member  of  the  academy,  he  presented  to  that  Pop.  of  the  town,  4,872. 
institution  a  fine  figure  ot  a  follen  Titan.  His  BANNEE^ER,  Benjamin,  a  negro  mathe- 
most  popular  work  (now  in  the  parish  church  matician  and  astronomer,  who  resided  at  £lli- 
of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire)  was  a  monument  cott's  mills,  near  ^Baltimore,  Md.,  bom  Nov.  9, 
representing  the  infant  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  1781,  died  in  1804.  His  maternal  grandmother 
Boothby.  She  is  placed  as  if  sleeping  dn  her  was  a  white  woman,  who  liberated  and  married 
bed,  and  is  exquisite  In  execution  and  expres-^  one  of  her  slaves,  and  from  her  he  learned  to 
rion.  Mr.  Banks's  last  works  were  public  monu«'  read  and  write.  He  displayed  great  fondnen 
ments  in  St  Paulas  cathedral,  and  by  no  means  for  his  books,  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood  de» 
worthy  of  his  genius.  He  was  the  first,  per-  voted  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  to  mathemat- 
haps,  of  the  purely  ideal  and  intellectaal  ics,  in  which  he  made  such  progress  as  to 
sculptors  of  England.  master  the  most  difficult  problems  in  arithmetiG^ 

BANKS,  Thomas  Ohribtophib,  an  English  and  eventually  to  calculate  edipses  and  con- 
genealogist^  bom  1760,  died  1854.  A  lawyer  struct  almanacs.  He  made  a  wooden  clodlc 
by  profession,  Mr.  Banks  applied  himself  ear-  which  kept  time  very  accurately,  and  he  aasist- 
nestly  and  successfully  to  the>study  of  genealogy,  ed  in  running  the  boundary  lines  of  the  district 
and  was  useful,  from  his  information  on  such  of  Columbia.  He  sent  a  manuscript  copy  of 
matters,  to  several  claimants  of  peerages  in  his  first  almanac  to  Thomas  Je^reon,  then 
abeyance  or  generally  supposed  to  be  extinct  secretary  of  state,  who  forwarded  it  to  Condor- 
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cet,  seoretary  of  the  academy  of  soiences  at  neret  being  the  last  of  the  feudal  dignitaries, 

Paris,  and  in  reply  wrote  Banneker  a  very  com-  who  had  the  right  of  displaying  his  own  square 

plimentary  letter.    He  was  employed  by  Elli*  banner,  and  mnstering  his  own  men  nnder  it-— 

eott  in  laying  ont  Washington  city.  A  book  of  The  banneret  was  originally  a  knight,  created 

his  city  ealcmatlons  is  presenred  in  the  Maryland  in  the  field  by  the  king  in  person,  nnder  his  own 

historical  society  at  ^Baltimore,  which  associ*  banner  displayed,  for  the  performance  of  some 

ation  has  published  two  sketches  of  his  life.  particularly  o^inguished  service.    Such  were 

BANNER,  a  military  ensign,  generally  used  John  de  Gopeland,  created  a  banneret  by  Ed- 
as  synonymous  with  flag  or  standard.    The  ban*  ward  HI.  for  taking  David  Bmce,  king  of  Scot- 
ners  of  the  dassio  ages  were  square  pieces  of  land,  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Durham ;  and 
colored  drapery,  sunpended  from  a  cross  or  John  Ohandos,  created  banneret  by  the  Black 
transverse  bar,  like  the  yard  of  a  vesseL  sup-  prince,  and  Don  Pedro  of  Spain ;  and  many 
ported  on  a  Btm  and  nsufdly  surmounted  by  an  others,  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
image,  which  was  the  object  of  adoration  to  Sometimes,  however,  this  rank  was  conferred 
the  soldiers.    Such  was  the  early  ensign  or  ban-  for  services,  not  military,  as  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
ner  of  Rome,  a  square  of  crimson  doth,  bearing  liam  delaPole,  amerchsoit  of  Hnll,  created  aban- 
tiie  initials,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  senatug  papuliuque  neret  by  Edward  III.  and  endowed  with  a  grant 
MomanuB^  surmounted  by  an  eagle  for  the  le«  of  500  marks  annual  fee,  issninff  out  of  the  port 
gions,  by  an  open  hand  for  the  manipules,  or  of  Hull,  in  reward  for  moneys  Tent  to  the  king 
companies.    Such  was  the  Ohristian  ensign,  the  for   the    supporting  his  foreign    expeditions. 
&mous  Idbatum  oi  Oonstantine,  a  cross  of  gold  This  creation  was  by  letters  patent  of  the  king ; 
and  Jewels,  above  a  splendid  banner,  beauring  but  the  dignity  conferred  was  inferior  to  that 
the  inscription.  In  hoc  ngnovinees.  ^^  In  this  sign  of  the  banneret^  dubbed  on  the  field.    On  the 
shalt  thon  conauer.*'    We  learn  from  Xeno«  continent,  when  a  person  was  to  be  created  a  ban* 
phones  expeditimi  of  Cyrus,  that  the  banner  of  neret,  he  delivered  his  swallow-tailed  pennon- 
the  kings  of  Persia  displayed  a  golden  eagle,  oelle,  furled,  to  the  king,  who  nnfurled  it,  cut 
and,  in  the  Bible,  we  have  recorded  the  devices  off  the  swallow-tails  with  his  own  hand,  and 
of  the  tribes  of  Jbrael,  but  it  does  not  appear  returned  it  to  him,  a  square  banner,  which 
that  until  the  invention  of  heraldry  any  absolute  thenceforth  he  had  a  right  to  display.    When 
oertainty  existed  as  to  the  bearings  or  the  colors,  the  new  banneret  was  not  a  person  of  suffident 
whether  of  nations,  crowned  heads,  or  fiimilies.  landed  estate  to  enable  him  to  call  ont  such  a 
— ^The  banner  of  the  middle  ages  was  of  a  dif-  number  of  tenants  as  constituted  the  following 
ferent  form,  nature,  and  significance.    It,  like-  of  a  banner,  it  was  nsual  to  give  him  a  grant 
wise,  was  square  in  ahi^ ;  but  instead  of  being  which  should  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity, 
fastened  horizontally  on  a  transverse  bar,  was  It  has  been  held  that,  in  France,  every  knight^ 
attached  perpendicularly  to  the  staff.    As  else*  who  had  such  a  following  as  would  entitle  him 
where,  it  was  a  militarv  ensign,  and  was  used  to  a  separate  command,  was  entitled  to  his 
as  the  rallying  point  of  the  company  of  men  banner,  and  was,  ex  ipto  facto^  a  banneret    In 
who  fought  under  it.    But  it  could  only  be  England,  it  has  been  supposed  that  few,  if  any, 
borne  by  a  person  of  a  certain  rank,  who^  in  tenants  oflower  dignity  than  barons  could  bring 
virtne  of  the  right  of  displaying  his  square  ban-  enough  men  into  the  field  to  justify  their  claim 
ner,  instead  of  the  ordinary  swallow-tailed  or  to  a  banner.     Sir  John  Ohandos,    however, 
single-pointed  pennons  or  pennoncdles  of  knight*  named  above,  who  was  not  a  baron,  at  any 
hood,  was  styled  a  banneret.    The  bearer  of  a  time,  but  only  an  adventurous  knight-bannere^ 
banner  was  also  one  who  brought  into  tiiie  fidd  had  under  him,  when  he  marched  into  Navarre 
such  a  number  of  men— that  number  being  nn^  with  the  vanguard  of  the  Black  prince,  to  the 
know^n — as  entitled  them  to  be  commanded  by  aid  of  Don  Pedro--as  we  learn  fiom  Froissart, 
their  own  leader.    For  this  reason,  when  the  chap,    ccxxxvii — ^**  full  1,200  persons,   all  or* 
light  of  displaying  his  banner  was  assigned,  as  namented  with  his  arms,  which  were  a  sharp 
an  honor  or  reward  of  valor,  to  any  poor  knight,  pUe  gules  on  a  fidd  argent.    It  was  a  handsome 
a  grant  of  land  or  revenues  was  aaded  to  sup*  sight  to  behold.'* — ^During  the   English  civil 
port  it    The  banner  was  charged  with  the  wars,  Oaptain  John  Smith,  who  rescued  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  leader  who  carried  it;  king's  banner  at  EdgehiU,  was  created  a  ban- 
so  that  it  was  dearly  known  of  what  great  neret;  and,  so  lately  as  1797,  when  Admiral 
houses  an  army  was  composed,  by  their  oppo-  Duncan's  fieet  was  at  the  Nore,  King  George  IIL 
nents.  created  Captain   Sir   Henry  TroUope,  under 

BANNERET,  an  English  title  of  militaiy  whose  flag  he  sailed  to  review  the  fleet,  a  ban- 
dignify,  now  extinct  It  must  not  be  confound*  neret  ^  is  bdieved  to  be  the  last  banneret 
ed  with  that  of  baronet,  which  is  much  more  created  in  EngUmd ;  as  was  the  late  Sir 
recent,  the  first  of  that  order  having  been  ere-  Robert  Wilson,  dubbed  by  the  emperor  of 
ated  by  Kins  James  L  in  1611.  The  ban-  Austria  for  rescuing  him  by  a  desperate  sslly 
neret  was  hdd  to  be  the  last  among  the  greater,  through  the  republican  lines  in  Flanders,  the 
and  the  first  among  the  secondary  dignities  of  last  created  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
England;  the  writs  of  the  early  kings^  for  their  BANNISTER,  William  B.,  an  American 
military  arrays,  running  to  the  earls,  barons,  lawyer  and  merchant,  bom  in  Brookfidd,  Mass.. 
bannerets^  and  knights  of  En^^and ;  the  ban*  Nov.  8, 1788,  died  July  1, 1858.  He  graduated 
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at  DartmonUi  college  in  1797,  after  which  he  vhere  it  has  siooe  remained.    No  aooner,  how- 
stodied  law,  aod  in  1800  opened  a  iaw-offlce  ever,  had  he  left  the  country,  than  the  very 
in  Newbury,  Vermont    In  1807  he  removed  barons  of  his  own  party,  espedally  Bruce  and 
to  Maasaoliusetts,  and  exchanging  the  duties  of  Comyn  the  Red,  began  to  con^ire  against  him ; 
his  profession  for  mercantile  pursuits,  succeeded  when  the  latter,  having  betrayed  the  con^Hra* 
in  gaining  an  ample  fortune.    He  took  part  in  cy,  was  murdered  in  the  Gray  Friars'  church,  at 
public  affairs,  and  was  for  several  Years  a  mem-  Dumfries,  by  Bruce,  Lyndsey,  and  Kirkpatrick; 
oer  of  each  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  legis-  which  blood,  although  foully  shed,  sealed  the 
iature.    Ue  was  deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  Scotland,  since  it  bound  the  slayers 
piety  and  education,  and  for  sixteen  years  at-  together  by  an  indissoluble  tie,  inasmuch  as, 
tended  to  the  duties  of  a  trustee  of  Amherst  through  it,  none  of  them  could  look  for  pardon, 
college,  and  a  visitor^f  the  Aodover  theological  Aymer  de  Valence,  Edward's  governor  in  Soot- 
seminary.    A  cheerful  disposition  and  gentle  land,  however,  was  a  man  of  energy;  by  his 
mannem,  Joined  to  his  integrity  of  character,  means  Wallace  was  taken  and  sent  up  to  Loa- 
made  him  as  highly  esteemed  in  private  as  in  don,  where  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor ;  and, 
public  life.    At  his  death,  he  left  $40,000  to  be  though  Robert  Bruce  was  now  crowned  king 
divided  equally  between  the  American  Bible  of  ScotLind,  at  Scone,  beinff,  by  the  resignation 
society,  American  board  of  oommisnoners  for  of  the  Baliols,  the  true  heir  to  the  throne, 
foreign  missions,  the  American  education  soci-  he  was  defeated  at  Methuen ;    his  wife  was 
ety,  tiie  Massachusetts  home  missionary  society,  made  a  prisoner  and  carried  into  England;  his 
and  the  American  colonization  society.  brothers,  Hugh,  Thomas,  and  Alexander,  were 
BANNOOKBURN,  a  viUage  of  Stirlingshire,  taken  and  executed,  and  he  was  himself  driven 
in  Scotland,  on  a  brook,  or  bum,  of  the  same  into  the  Western  isles,  and  reduced  to  a  condi- 
name,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  between  the  tion  so  hopelessi  that  ultimate^  success  seemed 
Scottish  patriots  under  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  imposnble.    Still,  however,  he  persevered,  and 
English  invading  army,  under  Edwiud  II.  in  won  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  upward,  untU  his 
person,  on  June  25, 1814.    It  lies  8  miles  S.  £.  of  great  adversary,  Edvwd  I.,  while  advancing  to 
the  fortress  of  Stirling,  and  81  mUes  N.  W.  of  the  borders,  at  the  head  or  the  greateat  army 
Edinburgh.    The  large  brook  from  which  this  which  had  ever  entered  Scotland,  was  taka 
fiunous  battle  has  its  name,  foiling  into  the  Forth,  sick  and  died,  as  some  say  at  Oarlisle,  as  othos, 
is  itself  named  from  the  oaten  cidces,  or  ban-  at  Lancaster,  or  at  Burgh  on  the  Ssjids,  A.  D. 
nocks,  which  were  made  in  the  mills  driven  bv  1807,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  85th 
its  waters,  as  we  are  informed  by  Holinshed,  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  weak 
in  his  chronicles  of  Scotland.    Ajfter  the  resig-  and  impotent  son,  Edward  II. ;  and  having  made 
nation  of  the  crown  to  Edward  I.  by  John  him  swear  that  he  would  never  assume  the 
Baliol,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  English  mon-  crown  of  England  until  he  should  have  avemged 
arch  as  their  liege  lord,  by  all  the  assembled  his  iather^s  wrongs  and  performed  the  service 
nobility  and  baronage  of  Scotland,  Sir  William  on  which  he  then  was  bound;  andftirther,  that 
Douglas  only  excepted,  in  1296,  the  Scottish  he  would  carry  with  him,  wherever  he  went, 
barons  soon  repented  of  their  lack  of  spirit,  his  coffined  bones,  until  he  should  have  niarch- 
and  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ed  them  in  triumph  through  the  whole  of  Scot- 
Enghmd.      Taking    advantage    of   Edward*s  land.    What  might  have  been  the  effect  had 
absence  in  France,  they  elected  12  governors,  Edward  of  Caernarvon  at  once  proceeded  with 
among   whom   the  most  famous   was   John  the  host  which  his  father  had  led  so  for  on  its 
Oomyn,  earl  of  Buchquhan,  and  invading  Nor-  way,  to  what  it  conndered  an  unquestionable 
thumberland,  laid  siege  to  Carlisle  castle,  fh>m  conquest,  is  to  be  doubted ;  but,  as  Robert  Brace 
which,  however,  they  were  forced  to  return,  had  as  yet  no  firm  foothold  in  the  kingdom, 
having  effected  nothing.     Shortlv  i^r  this,  and  as  many  of  the  nobles  renewed  their  oaths  of 
however,  William  Wallace,  son  of  Sir  Andrew  allegiance  to  Edward  II.,  the  chances  of  sno^ess 
Wallace  of  Cragie,  was  raised  to  the  command  were  strong  in  his  favor.    He  tarried,  however, 
of  the  Scottish  armies,  and,  at  first^  defeating  6  yearS)  before  taking  any  measures  to  carry 
the  English  and  slaying  the  regent.  Sir  Hugh  out  his  father's  schemes;  at  the  end  of  whidi, 
Cressingham,  at  Stirling,  seemed  on  the  point  Bruce  had  obtained  tiie  command  of  i^  the 
of  carrying  all  before  him ;  when,  by  the  defec-  strong  places  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  Comyns  and  of  Robert  Bruce,  he  tion  of  Stirling  castle,  which  held  out  under  Sir 
was  so  sorely  thwarted  that  he  resigned  his  Philip  Mowbray  for  the  English ;  and  even  this 
office  and  retired  to  France.    In  1802,  Edward  must  have  be^  surrendered,  but  for  an  idle 
I.  again  entered  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  his  composition   entered  into  by  Edward  Brace 
army,  overran    the   whole    country,  reduced  with  the  garrison,  that  they  diould  yield  them- 
aU  its  fortresses,  and  coming  to  Scone,  where  selves,  in  case  of  no  aid  being  received  by  them 
he  again  convened  all  the   Scottish  nobility  from  England  within  12  months.    On  news  of 
and  buronage,  who,  with  the  sole  exception  this,  Edward  was  compelled,  from  shame,  to 
of  William  Wallace,  all  again  did  homage  and  bestir  himself;  and,  issuing  his  writs  of  levy 
•wore  fealty  to  him,  carried  off  the  stone  coro-  and  array,  he  raised  all  the  force  of  the  king- 
nation  chair,  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  dom,  beside,  as  it  is  said  by  the  Scottish  writera, 
were  orownod,  and  conveyed  it  to  Westminster,  large  auxiliary  bands  from  Holland,  Zealand, 
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Brabant,  Flanders,  Hcardy,  Gascony,  Norman-  to  support  tho  weight  of  the  iron  charge  of 
dy,  and  Gnienne.  He  had,  doubtless,  a  splendid  the  barded  horse.  On  the  evening  preceding 
host,  with  many  of  the  experienced  captains  the  action,  a  sharp  skirmish  of  cavalry  occurred 
and  tried  warriors  of  his  father — although  the  on  the  Scottish  right  wing,  in  which  Ban- 
numbers  attributed  to  his  army  by  the  Scottish  dolph  had  nearly  afiowed  himself  to  be  out- 
chroniclers,  are  exaggerated  beyond  the  bounds  flanked  and  turned ;  when,  Bruce  sharply  re- 
of  possibility,  when  they  speak  of  160,000  foot-  proving  him^  he  charged  with  sudi  vigor  and 
m6n,and£dmo6t  as  many  horse,  beside  the  super-  determmation  as  to  defeat  the  attempt;  al- 
numeraries  of  the  army ;  it  being  notorious  that  though  at  first  his  position  appeared  so  desper- 
the  whole  population  of  England,  at  that  day,  ate,  that  Douglas,  who  had  asked,  on  his 
could  scarcely  have  furnished  such  a  number  of  knees,  permission  to  support  his  friend  and 
fighting  men,  out  of  all  her  males^  capable  of  been  refused,  disobeyed  orders,  and  was  rush- 
bearing  arms.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  ing,  as  he  supposed,  to  die  with  his  brother-io- 
what  was  the  actual  force  of  Edward's  arms,  at  the  head  of  bis  own  household  only, 
army ;  but  Lingafd  shows  that  the  infantry  when  he  met  the  man,  whom  he  expected  to 
raised  by  the  sheriff's  writs  amounted  only  to  find  dead,  returning  in  triumph,  having  re- 
21,540  men,  of  whom  14,600  were  from  the  13  trieved  "  the  rose,  which,"  in  the  words  of 
northern  counties,  and  7,040  from  Wales ;  that  Bruce,  "  had  fallen  from  his  chaplet"  Another 
the  Irish  levies  seem  not  to  have  arrived  in  circumstance  added,  on  that  eventful  eve,  to 
tune;  that  the  clergy  both  of  York  and  Oanter-  the  courage  of  the  Scots ;  and  tended,  perhaps, 
bury  refused  their  aid ;  that  the  earls  of  Lan-  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  Engli^,  wno  could 
caster,  Surrey,  Warwick,  and  Arundel,  and  not  but  feel  that  the  Edward  who  was  now  at 
probably  others,  neglectea  the  royal  sunmions ;  their  head,  was  not  the  invincible  Long  Shanks 
and,  tlierefore,  that  in  all  likelihood,  the  feudal  who  had  led  them  so  often  to  glory,  but  never 
cavalry  was  less  numerous  than  usual  in  royal  to  defeat.  While  Bruce,  as  his  wont  was,  sur- 
expeditions  of  such  magnitude  and  weight  as  veyed  the  enemy's  front  and  ordered  his  own 
this.  It  is  not  probable,  then,  at  the  utmost,  lines,  mounted  only  on  a  road  hackney,  and 
that  Edward's  army  could  have  exceeded  armed  only  with  a  battle-axe,  or  mace-at-arms, 
70,000  or  80,000  men,  all  persons  of  all  arms  a  young  English  knight,  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun. 
and  conditions  included.  The  Scots,  under  of  the  blood  of  Herford,  rode  at  him,  in  full 
Bruce,  amounted  to  about  80,000  men,  all  pick-  career,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  and  his  war-horse 
ed  soldiers,  Douglas  and  Stewart  commanding  at  his  fidl  speed.  The  fate  of  the  king  seemed 
the  centre,  Edward  Bruce  the  left,  and  Ban-  certain;  but  he  swerved  his  horse  from  the 
dolph  the  right  wing,  all  infantry  fighting  on  shock,  and  dove  the  knight  to  the  teeth, 
foot  with  long  spears  and  axes,  except  a  few  through  headpiece,  hood  of  mail,  and  skull,  as 
hundred  men-at-arms  on  the  wings ;  those  in-  he  was  borne  ineffectually  by  him,  thus  winning 
trusted  to  Edward  Bruce  having  an  especial  the  9polia  opima,  and  gaining  for  the  Scotch 
duty  assigned  to  them,  which  they  did  well,  the  omen,  so  much  prized  by  that  superstitioua 
and  which,  in  fact,  decided  the  battle.  In  re-  nation,  of  drawing  the  first  blood,  which  was 
serve  were  the  Argyleshire  highlanders^  and  always  held  to  bind  victory  to  their  banners, 
the  men  of  the  Western  isles,  who,  then,  as  It  is  said  that  the  English  host  spent  the  night 
now,  fought  bare-breasted,  in  those  days  of  in  wassail  and  revelry,  while  the  Scots  passed 
plate  and  mail,  with  no  armor  to.  protect  their  their  hours  of  darkness  in  penitence  and  prayer; 
dauntless  hearts  but  the  chequered  tartans  of  but  the  same  thing  has  been  written  concerning 
the  Ga^l ;  no  weapons  of  offence  but  their  every  losing  and  every  winning  army,  from  the 
terrible  claymores,  which  have  turned  the  battle  of  Hastings  downward.  At  daybreak, 
tide  of  so  many  a  desperate  fight.  At  a  however,  when  the  hosts  were  mustei^  and 
distance,  ambushed  in  a  valley,  lay  16,000  opposed  face  to  face,  a  striking  incident  oc- 
more  camp-followers,  wagon-drivers,  and  scouts  cnrred.  The  black  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  ad- 
half-armed,  who  could  not  be  trusted  in  vancing  barefooted,  with  a  cross  held  on  high, 
the  shock  of  battle,  but  who  were  ordered  to  gave  his  benediction  to  the  Scottish  host,  who 
make  a  demonstration  of  advancing,  at  the  at  once  veiled  all  their  banners  and  sank  on 
crisis  of  the  battle,  with  a  great  show  of  well-  their  knees  to  make  their  peace  with  God,  be- 
known  banners,  belonging  to  houses  and  clans  fore  doing  their  devoir  before  men.  It  is  re- 
not  in  the  field,  and  a  loud  blare  of  trumpets,  ported  that  Edward,  seeing  the  strange  move- 
so  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  strong  rein-  ment  of  the  Scottish  army,  imagined  that 
forcement,  in  fiEU>t  a  fresh  army,  coming  to  tibe  they  were  suing  his  pardon ;  until  assured  by 
rescue.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  low  ground  his  best  captains  that  it  was  to  one  fur  might- 
to  the  right  of  the  Scottish  centre,  where  the  ier  than  he  they  knelt,  and  that  on  that  ground 
English  diivalry  might  be  expected  to  make  where  they  were  kneeling  they  would  conquer 
their  final  onset,  was  bored  in  all  directions  and  or  die.  Ajs  they  rose  to  their  feet,  Gilbert  de 
perforated  by  pitfalls,  in  quincunx,  lined  with  Clare  flung  his  truncheon  aloft,  as  a  signal  to 
pointed  stakes,  and  by  long  narrow  trendies  of  the  ardiery  on  the  wings,  especially  on  the 
many  feet  deep,  covered  with  hurdles  overlaid  English  right,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in 
with  earth  ana  greensward,  strong  enough  to  force ;  an<^  as  usual,  the  doud  of  the  dothyard 
endure  the  march  of  infiintry,  but  insamoient  ahafts  went  out^  diurkening  the  air  like  a  anow 
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storm,  and  soonr^g  the  Soots  as  tho  plagae  there  was  no  retreat,  or  aUempt  to  rally,  but  a 

of  hail  Boonrged  Sie  Egyptians.    Under  cover  blind  rout  and  helpless  flight,  under  hot  pur- 

of  this  deadly  and  inoewant  storm,  every  arrow  suit,  over  more  than  90  miles  of  country  to  the 

of  which  had  its  especial  aim,  and  carried —  borders.     In  thb  encounter,  fell  Gilbert  de 

according  to  the  proverb— a  Scottish  life  on  its  Glare,  earl  of  Gloncester,  Robert  de  Clifford, 

point)  the  English  infantry  of  the  centre  doe^d.  Sir  Edmond  Manle,  and  Sir  Giles  do  Argentyne^ 

and  the  brown  bills  of  the  Saxons  were  hewing  with  42  lords  and  barons,  67  knights  and  ban- 

Uieir  way  fatally  into   the  ^Hwilig^t  wood''  nerets,  beside   prisoners  of  name  and  fame 

of  the  Scottish  spears;  while,  on  £e  English  amounting,  donbtlees,  to  many  hundreds;  whose 

right,  Randolph's  handful  of  horse  was  held  in  ransoms  were  of  great  value  to  the  captors, 

check  by  the  powerful  men-at-arms  of  the  How  maqy  of  the  lower  orders  fell  is  not 

English  chivalry.    Foot  by  foot  the  Scottish  to  be  ascertained;  more  were  killed  in  the 

centre  was  giving  way,  fighting  hard,  and  face  pursuit  than  in  the  action,  which  was  as  short 

to  the  foe.    Bruce  had  been  obliged  to  bring  as  it  was  disastrous.    The  Scottish  account  that 

np  his  reserves,  and  the  Highland  slogan  was  50,000  privates  were  killed,  in  addition  to  700 

heard,  and  the  Highland  broadsword  was  seen,  knights  and  nobles^  is  preposterous;  and  not 

yelling  and  flashing  above  the  shouts,  and  be-  only  incredible  but  impossible,  since  it  may  be 

tween  the  spears,  of  the  Lowland  InfiEUitry.  At  questioned  whether  there  were  twice  that  num- 

the   same   instant,  Edward   Bruce,  and   his  ber  of  knights  in  all  England.    Of  the  Scottish, 

picked  chivalry,  who  had  been  standing  dis-  it  is  said,  4,000  were  slain,  and  but  2  knights, 

mounted  by  their  horses,  in  order  to  avoid  as  Sir  William  de  Yipont  and  Sir  Walter  de  Basse; 

well  as  they  might  the  volleys  of  the  arrow  but  it  is  probable  that,  even  here,  the  number 

shot,  sprang  at  the  word  into  their  saddles,  of  the  slain  is  exaggerated,  in  order  to  keep  some 

and,  making  a  circuit  to  the  left,  with  all  their  sort  of  comparison  with  the  alleged  carnage 

trumpets  sounding,  and  their  long  spears  pro-  of  the  English.    The  battle  was  nevertheless 

Jecting  8  feet  beyond  the  iron  poitrek  of  their  as  complete  in  its  results  as  if  it  had  swallowed 

chargers,  dashed  full  into  the  undefended  flank  up  the  king,  the  chivalry,  and  all  the  fighting 

of  tiie  archery,  where  there  were  no  stakes  set  men  of  England ;  since  it  established  the  inde- 

to  meet  their  shock ;    and,  driving  through  pendence  of  Scotland,  and  the  crown  of  her 

them  almost  unresisted,  put  them  meroilessly  king;  enabled  him  to  treat  &vorably  with  Ed- 

to  the  sword.  ward ;  and  restored  to  liberty  the  noble  SoottLgh 

For  how  should  «cher'8«morli^ht  captives,  who  had,  for  SO  many  year^  been 

Brook  the  long  Unco  and  maM  of  mtghtr  oruelly  and  Ignommiously  imprisoned  by  the 

Or  what  might  their  ahort  a worda  avail  English  mouarchs.    Bruco  behaved  to  his  nu- 

*OaiaBt  barded  stoods  and  shlrta  of  matlf  IIT^  _      '^.i       i  •    i  j         j 

merous  prisoners  with  a  kindness  and  modera- 
To  retrieve  the  defeat  of  their  archery,  and  tion  which  does  more  honor  to  his  character- 
complete  the  advantage  of  their  centre,  the  espedally  when  we  regard  the  treatment  of 
whole  chivalry  of  the  English  host,  in  their  his  own  kinsmen,  who  were  so  unfortunate  aa 
magnificent  array,  with  all  their  pomp  of  ban-  to  fall  into  the  unsparing  hands  of  the  Ed- 
ners  and  pride  of  gilded  armor,  cnarged  head-  ward»~than  does  the  great  victory,  which  was 
long  into  the  fatal  pitfalls,  and,  going  down  due  munly  to  his  skill  and  conduct 
pell-mell,  horse  and  man  in  total  ruin,  were  BANNS  OF  MATRIMONY,  a  public  pro- 
overthrown,  discomfited  and  routed,  before  damation  of  the  intention  of  the  parties 
they  had  met  a  foe.  Then  the  tumultuary  re-  named  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony, 
serveof  the  Scotch,  rushing  up  from  the  viuley,  being  a  notice  to  any  one  to  make  objec- 
in  which  they  had  remained  bo  long  ambushed,  tion  if  he  knows  of  any  reason  why  the  mar- 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  new  army,  in  un-  riage  should  not  take  place.  The  term  seems 
broken  order  of  battle,  completed  the  panic  to  be  derived  firom  the  Teutonic  ban,  to  inter- 
and  disasters  of  the  day.  Edward,  who  would  diet,  whence,  to  put  under  ban,  in  the  German 
have  been  no  Plantagenet,  had  he  lacked  per-  empire,  was  to  excommunicate  or  declare  ont- 
aonal  courage,  would  have  charged  home  in  lawry,  or  perhi^  the  interdiction  may  be  the 

Krson,  and  died  with  his  nobles  and  subjects,  secondmy  sense  derived  from  the  proclamap 

d  not  the  earl  of  Pembroke  wisely  with-  tion  of  outlawry  called  ban.    The  custom  is 

drawn  him  from  the  %ht.    He  was  closely  traced  to  the  early  Christians,  who  interwove 

pursued  bv  a  party  of  Scottish  horse,  and  never  it  into  their  ecdeaastical  polity.    Its  intro- 

drew  bridle  until  he  reached  Dunbar,  whence  duction  into  France  dates  from  the  6th  oen- 

he  escaped  by  sea  to  England ;  leaving  to  the  tury,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  was 

victors  his  privy  seal,  his  military  chest,  his  probably  adopted  about  the  same  time,  or  was 

camp,  with  all  his  rich  baggage  and  artillery,  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 

and  a  yet  larger  source  of  wealth  in  the  ran-  as  the  laws  regulating  it  are  everywhere  very 

soms  of   the  numerous  prisoners,  who  could  similar.    In  the  French  and  English  churches 

not  escape,  so  far  involvea  in  an  enemy's  conn-  they  were  identical,  and  required  the  prodama- 

try,  and  left  without  leaders,  means  of  subsist-  tion  to  be  made  on  8  successive  Sundays  in 

ence,  or  guides  whom  to  follow.    It  was  the  diurdi,  during  the  celebration  of  public  wor- 

greateat  defeat  any  English  army,  before  or  ahip,  when  the  whole  parish  were  supposed  to 

■Inoe,  has  ever  endured  in  a  pitched  battle ;  for  be  present    The  object  of  publication  was  to 
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prevent  elandestiDe  marriages  or  those  which  lar  motions  imitated  the  revolation  of  the  heav- 

for  varioos  reasons  are  nnlawfal,  as  also  the  ens,  representing  the  different  seasons  of  the 

effect  of  precipitancj.   Another  ohjeot  is  stated  year,  which  chang^  at  every  service.    With 

hy  Ignatius,  in  a  letter  to  Po1y<^rp,  to  he  the  the  harharian  Scandinavians,  Oelts,  and  Brit- 

avoidapce  of  marriages  by  Christians  with  Jews,  ons,  banquets  were,  according  to  their  respeo- 

heretics,  or  apostates,  for  which  purpose  they  tive  annalists,  used  for  murderous  and  treaeh* 

were  instructed  to  confer  with  their  biahopa  erous  purposes.    Over  the  banquet  halls  of  the 

and  priests,  when  contemplating  marriage.    In  middle  ages,  the  gallantry  of  the  love*sick  cava- 

England,  the  banns  are  required  to  be  published  lier,  the  lovely  presence  of  his  inamorata,  and 

8  weeks  previous  to  the  marriage,  a  modifica-  the  sweet  sayings  of  tlie  troubadours,  spread  a 

tion  of  tne  old  custom  of  oral  proclamation,  delightful  hdo  of  sentiment  and  romance.    The 

but  the  parties  may  dispense  with  this  by  pro*  reader  of  Walter  Scott^s  poems  and  novels  will 

curing  a  license  from  a  person  authorized  to  remember   his   splendid   descriptions   of  the 

grant  it.    Neither  publication  nor  license  is  re-  banquet  halls  of  the  feudal  castles. — To  this 

5[nired  when  the  parties  are  of  the  age  of  21.  day  banquet  halls  exist  all  over 'Europe,  es- 
n  Scotland  8  weeks  publication  is  necessary,  pecially  in  the  castles  of  some  of  the  British. 
and  also  in  France,  by  the  provisions  of  the  German,  and  Hungarian  nobles.  Every  royal 
Code  Ni^leon.  In  some  of  the  states  of  the  palace  in  Europe  has  its  banquet  hall. — In  firee- 
American  union,  the  custom  has  been  abolished  mason  lodges,  banauets  play  an  important  part 
by  statute,  but  in  l^ine.  New  Hampshire,  Oon-  In  France  political  banquets  came  into  vogue 
necticnt,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  since  July  16, 1790,  when  the  first  of  the  kind 
and  Tennessee,  the  publication  is  still  enforced,  was  given  at  the  park  of  the  OhAteau  de  la  Mu- 
In  New  York  nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessaiy,  ette,  on  which  occasion  deputations  of  the  na* 
and  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  by  which  the  tional  guard,  from  all  parts  of  Franoe,  attended  in 
marriagable  age  of  a  boy  is  14  years,  and  of  a  great  numbers.  When  the  Girondins  were  about 
girl  12,  is  retained.  A  provision  in  the  revised  to  be  marched  off  to  the  guillotine,  they  held  a 
statutes  of  1880,  fixing  the  age  of  consent  at  17  banquet,  during  which  they  discussed  with  their 
for  a  boy,  and  14  for  a  gprl,  was  repealed  a  few  wonted  loftiness  of  spirit  the  complicated  inter- 
months  thereafter,  leaving  the  law  as  it  was  ests  of  humanity.  During  the  revolution  of 
before.  1630,  banauets  became  perfect  nuisances  by 
BANQUETS  and  Bakqubt  Halls.  In  the  then:  inorainate  multiplicity.  In  1847,  fiery 
sacred  record  two  feasts  are  mentioned,  which,  speeches  in  favor  of  reform  were  made  at  the 
firom  their  magnitude  and  magnificence,  come  opposition  banquet  of  the  Ch&teau  Rouge.  At 
within  the  category  of  banquets.  The  feast  of  the  cabinet  banquet  of  Lislenx,  Qxazot  made 
Bdshazzar,  and  that  given  by  Ahasnerus  and  speeches  of  equal  eloquence  agunst  reform. 
his  queen,  described  in  the  book  of  Esther.  But  the  agitation  kept  on  increasing,  until  the 
Banquets  were  known  among  the  Greeks  as  memorable  banquet  with  Odilon-Barrot  aa 
stymposia,  a  name  immortaUzed  by  Plato,  toast-master  sounded  the  tocsin  of  the  revolu- 
Xenophon,  in  his  ^'  Svmposium,^'  represents  tion  of  1848.  The  banquet  du  Chalet,  in  the 
Socrates  as  singularly  pleased  witii  the  panto-  Champs  Elys^  acquii^  celebrity  through 
mimes  and  other  feats  performed  on  such  occ&-  Ledru-BoUin's  brilliant  discourse  on  that  occa- 
sions. After  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  liba-  sion. — ^In  England  and  the  United  States,  tlie 
tions  made,  and  a  pffian  sung,  they  turned  to  fireedom  of  holding  public  meetings  and  the 
drinking.  Socrates,  it  was  observed,  was  one  habits  of  the  people  raider  such  political  ban- 
of  the  few  who  could  drink  immoderately  with-  quets  unnecessary.  Still  there  are  the  diplo- 
out  intoxication,  which  was  considered  one  matic  dinners  of  the  president,  the  ministers^ 
of  his  most  brilliant  feats  of  philosophy.  The  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
Macedonian  banquets  did  not  pass  off  so  pleas-  or  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  are  solemn 
antiy.  On  one  occasion  Philip  of  Macedon  and  important  affairs.  The  corporation  of  the 
was  assassinated  during  a  banquet ;  at  a  later  city  of  London  often  give  sumptuous  banquets 
period  Alexander  the  Great  stained  his  banquet  at  the  Guildhall  to  distinguished  persons.  In 
hall  with  the  blood  of  his  Mend  Clitus.    Ban-  1856  they  gave  such  an  entertainment  to  Louis 

aueting-rooms  were  common  in  the  houses  of  Napoleon,  which  derived  interest  from  the  pres- 
tie  rich  Romans  during  the  luxurious  days  of  ence  of  we  empress  Eugenie.  The  opening  of 
the  empire.  LncuUus^s  banquet-room  was  called  new  and  important  railways  is  often  celebrated 
the  Apollo,  in  which  he  gave  magnificent  en-  by  banmiets ;  an  imposing  railway  banquet  was 
tertainments  to  Cicero  and  Pompey,  and  his  held  at  Montreal,  in  185d,  on  occasion  ox  the  in- 
other  illustrious  guests.  Plutarch,  usually  so  auguration  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway, 
sober,  speaks  with  great  succulence  of  these  BANQUETTE.  I.  In  fortification,  an  ele* 
entertainments.  The  emperor  Claudius  had  a  vation  of  earth  behind  a  parapet,  on  which  a 
banqueting-room  of  rare  splendor  named  Mer-  line  of  troops  may  stand  in  order  to  fire  over 
cury.  But  Nero's  banqueting  house,  called  Do-  the  panupet  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  The 
mus  Aureus,  eclipsed  all  others  in  tiie  pomp  of  height  of  tiie  parapet  above  the  banquette,  is 
its  arrangements.  During  the  repast  flowers  usually  about  4  feet  6  inches.  It  is  about  8  feet 
and  perfumes  were  showered  down  on  the  broad  when  double— that  is,  when  constructed 
guests  from  the  ceilingH,  which,  by  their  drcu-  for  a  double  line  of  troops--nand  1  j  foot  for  a 
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•ingle  line.    11.  The  place  on  the  uppermost  Snnda  nation,  and  speak  its  peenliflr  langnage; 

compartment  in  the  French  diligence,  in  front,  bat  on  the  coast  this  people  is  mixed  np  with 

where  the  condaotor  sits,  and  which  is  also  Malays,  Javanese,  and  others  who  speak  Malaj. 

accessible  to   passengers,    especially  smoking  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portoguese,  nnder 

passengers,  who  love  the  fresh  air,  or  who  wish  Henriqne  Lem6,  in  1611.    The  Dutch,  under 

to  ride  cheaply.  the  2  brothers  Hontman,  first  visited  this  state, 

BANQUO,  a  character  immortalized  by  and  the  island,  in  1596 ;  and  one  of  the  broth- 
Shakespeare,  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  He  ers  was  captnred  and  held  prisoner  for  some 
was  a  Scottish  thane  and  warrior  of  the  11th  time  by  the  sultan  of  Bantam.  The  English 
century,  celebrated  in  British  history  as  the  made  their  first  appearance  there  in  1602,  and 
progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  through  were  engaged  in  almost  constant  hostilities 
his  grandson  Walter,  first  lord  high  steward  of  with  their  European  rivals,  about  privileges 
SooUand.  He  was  assassinated  by  Macbeth  in  which  neither  ought  to  possess ;  but  th«  Dutch 
1066,  after  having  joined  him  in  his  conspiracy  having  establish^  their  capital  here,  and  the 
against  King'Donald  YII. ;  but  Shakespeare,  in-  English  and  Portuguese  being  &r  distant  frtmi 
stead  of  making  him  Macbeth's  accomplice,  their  continental  centres  of  operations,  and 
represents  him  simply  as  his  victim,  while  at  the  operating  desultorily  as  mere  adventurers  in 
same  time  he  delicately  conveys  through  the  Java,  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch.  The 
agency  of  Hecate  and  her  weird  sisterhood,  many  latter  from  time  to  time  increased  their  influ- 
w^-timed  compliments  to  Banquo  and  his  royal  ence  in  Bantam,  and  in  1843  the  last  of  its 
progeniture,  which  could  not  Ml  to  produce  a  ri^ahs  was  banished  to  Suraboya,  at  the  further 
pleasant  impression  upon  the  nund  of  James  I.,  end  of  Java,  and  the  country  taken  possession 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  Stuart^  under  whose  of  as  a  province.  There  are  41  small  islands 
reign  Shakespeare^s  Macbeth  was  performed.  and  islet^  chiefly  in  the  straits  of  Snnda,  whidi 

SANSHEE,  or  BsNSHSB,  an  invisible  being,  belong  to  the  government  of  this  provinoe.    Its 

supposed  to  announce,  by  mournful  presence  divisions  are  Pandeglang,  Tcheeringin,  Lebak, 

and  voice,  the  approaching  death  of  some  mem-  and  Bantam,  which  are  administered  by  a»- 

ber  of  certain  ancient  houses  in  Ireland  and  sistant  residents.    The  province  is  administered 

Scotland.    It  was  said  that,  on  the  decease  of  by  a  resident,  2  assistant  commissioner^  a  na- 

a  hero,  the  harps  of  his  bards  voluntarily  emit-  tive  regent^  a  patih  or  lord,  a  native  diief- 

ted  mournful  sounds.    This  is  very  probable^  justice,  2  high  priests,  and  a  native  chieftain  of 

says  Walker  in  his  ^^  Irish  Bards,"  for  tne  bards,  Pulo  Pai^ang  and  other  islands  belonging  to 

while  sorrowing  for  their  patron,  usually  sus-  the  province. — The  capital  of  the  former  Idng- 

pended  to  trees  their  neglected  harps,  from  dom,  and  present  province  of  Bantam,  is  <^ 

whose  loosened  strings  the  passing  gales  might  the  same  name.    It  was  once  a  great  rendei- 

burst  soft  plaintive  tones.-^Much  use  has  been  vous  for  European  shipping,  and  the  great  mart 

made,  in  Irish  poetry  and  fiction,  of  this  super-  for  pepper  and  other  spices.    Its  trade  is  now 

stition.     Moore  commences  one  of  his  Irish  inconsiderable.     The  river  Bantam  surrounds 

melodies  (in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  and  divides  the  town.    The  buildings  erected 

Nelson,  Fox,  and  other  eminent  men,  within  a  before  its  decline  are  now  in  ruins, 

short  space  of  each  other)  with  the  line,  ^'  How  BANTRT  BAT,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 

oft  has  the  Bensbee  cried."    Sir  Walter  Scott,  Ireland,  county  of  Oork,  is  21  miles  long  and  5 

in  ^'  Waverley,"  has  made  impressive  use  of  the  broad.    Near  the  entrance  on  the  north  shore 

Bodaoh  Glas,  or  gray  spectro,  whose  appear-  is  a  well-sheltered  harbor,  deep  enough  for  the 

ance  was  a  warning  of  doom  to  Yich  Ian  Yohr  largest  ships.    It  is  called  Bear  haven.    The 

on  the  eve  of  battle.    Banim,  in  his  ^*  Tales  by  entrance  to  it  is  divided  by  Bear  island.    There 

the  O^Hara  Family,"  has  a  tragic  story  called  are  2  other  anchorages  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 

"  The  Fetch,"  founded  on  this  same  supersti-  opposite  the  town.     In  Bantry  b^,  in  168^ 

tion.    OhaHotte  Bronte  touches  on  it,  at  the  the  French  fleet,  which  brought  James  II.  to 

dose  of  '^  Villette,"  when  the  death-shriek  her-  Ireland,  triumphed  in  an  engagement  with  an 

aids  the  doom  of  the  absent  voyager.  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Herbert.    It  was 

BANTAM,  formerly  a  noted  independent  also  the  place  determined  on  as  a  rendezvous 
state,  forming  the  western  end  of  the  isbmd  for  the  naval  forces,  with  which  the  French 
of  Java,  now  a  Dutch  province ;  area,  3,081  designed  to  invade  England  in  1796.  The 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  470,881.  Residency  or  scenery  surrounding  the  bay  is  strikingly  pio- 
chief  town,  lat.  6^  1'  89''  S.,  long.  106^  12'  41"  turesque.  About  17  miles  due  west  from  the 
£.  The  chief  productions  are  coffee,  rice,  sugan  shore  of  the  bay,  is  the  cataract  of  Hungary 
indigo,  tea,  cmnamon,  and  bay  salt  All  of  hill,  where,  in  a  series  of  cascades,  are  poured 
these,  except  rice  and  salt,  are  exotica,  and  down  the  waters  of  8  elevated  lakes, 
produced  by  forced  labor.  Pepper,  which  first  BANX-RINQ,  the  Sumatran  name  of  an 
attracted  European  adventurera,  and  made  this  animal  discovered  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in- 
country  one  of  the  most  noted  commercial  termediate  in  its  nature  and  habits  between  the 
points  during  the  17th  century,  is  no  longer  shrew  and  the  squirrel, 
cultivated.  About  10,000  of  its  inhabitants  are  BANTA,  Fblso  (the  upper  mines),  a  town  in 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  its  coasts.  The  l^ungary,  4  miles  E.  of  Nagy  Banya,  wi^  a 
mass  of  the  population  of  Bantam  is  of  the  population  of  4^586.    It  has  gold,  silver,  oopptf. 
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lead,  and  iron  mines,  forgea,  foonderiea,  and  adopted  a  prevailing  error  of  sliipmasters  and 

potteries,  and  a  mining  tribunal.  sailors  in  the  East  India  trade,  who,  when  the 

BANYAK   PULO    (Malay,  many  isles),  a  intercourse  of  Enropeans  with  the  natives^  was 

group  of  one  considerable  island,  20  miles  long,  almost  wholly  restricted  to  a  particular  class 

and  80  islets,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  area  80  of  merchants  and  brokers,  naturally  ascribed  to 

sq.  m. ;  population,  2,500.    The  inhabitants  are  the  banyans,  as  a  caste  or  sect,  those  religious 

a  peculiar  race,  called  Maruwi,  the  same  as  and  social  customs  to  which  they  hold  in 

those  inhabiting  Simalu,  and  the  neighboring  common  with  all  worshippers  of  Brama  and 

Babl  group,    ^ey  speak  a  language  bearing  Vishnu,  the  creator  and  the  preserver.    The 

no  resemblance  to  any  spoken  in  Sumatra,  or  same  explanation  suffices  for  the  various  errors 

any  other  known.     They  have  been  seldom  of  travellers.    In  Bengal,  the  banyan  derives 

.  visited  by  Europeans,  and  but  little  is  recorded  his  title  from  "baniycij  Hindostanee,  a  banker, 

of  ^em ;  their  soil  is  poor,  and  they  subsist  and  claims,  accordingly,  the  superior  status  of  a 

chiefly  by  fishing,  and  uie  export  of  buffiEdoes  financier,  capitalist^  and  speculator  or  broker 

and  cocoanuts.  in  foreign  commerce ;  he  manages  the  money- 

BANYAN,  a  Hindoo  merchant,  broker,  or  matters  of  the  European  merchant,  and  serves 
banker,  having  deaiinffs  with  foreigners.  The  him  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  In  fact,  the 
term  is  by  several  anmorities  derived  from  the  same  man  is  styled  in  Madras,  a  dcboBh,  cor- 
Sanscrit  lanij  or  haniJky  signifying  a  trader  or  rupted  from  dtoi  bashi,  *'  2  languages,"  and 
dealer,  and  applied  to  the  whole  shopkeeping  signifying  any  one  who  can  speak  2  languages, 
fraternity  of  Hindostan.  Others  again,  tracing  Thus,  the  banyan  proper  will  explain  to  you 
it  to  the  same  origin,  apply  the  word  to  that  that  the  banyans  are  not  a  caste,  but  a  mixed 
particular  class  of  Hindoo  traders  who,  departr  craft ;  and,  with  the  Hindoo^s  partiality  for 
ing  from  the  ancient  custom  of  their  people,  oommon  origins,  will  assure  you  that  they  are 
push  their  commercial  operations  into  strange  sprung  from  a  father  of  the  medical  and  a 
oountries.  These  give  the  name  hanyan  to  mother  of  the  commercial  class,  not  caste, 
those  Hindoos  whom  Marco  Polo  found  among  This  notion  takes  practical  form  in  the  fact 
the  foreign  merchants  at  the  fair  of  Tabriz  and  that  many  of  the  banyans  are  practising  physi- 
the  port  of  Aden ;  to  those  traders  from  India  cians.  Some  banyans  ostentatiously  usurp  the 
who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  found  on  the  title  of  dewan^  wMch  implies  an  imposing  order 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  to  those  banyans,  so  of  del^pated  newer ;  under  the  emperors  of 
called,  who  at  different  periods  have  formed  Hindoston,  ana  even  within  veiy  late  years,  at 
considerable  and  influential  mercantile  commu-  Lucknow  and  Delhi,  the  dewan^s  was  a  confi- 
nities  in  the  principal  trading  towns  of  Arabia  dential  office,  filled  only  by  persons  in  high 
and  Persia ;  and  to  those  enterprising  mer-  favor,  who  enjoyed  pecidiar  access  to  the  mon- 
ohants  who,  in  later  times,  have  carried  on  an  arch.  The  banyans  are  invariably  Hindoos^ 
extensive  trade,  by  caravans  fcom  Bombay,  possessing,  almost  without  exception,  large 
Surat,  and  Cambay,  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  estates,  and  extensive  credit  and  influence, 
even  venturing  so  &r  as  the  frontier  of  Russia  So  generally  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  but  a 
and  China.  It  is  said  that  the  Portuguese  were  few  years  since  every  description  of  government 
driven  from  Muscat  by  the  treachery  of  a  ban-  contracts  was  under  the  control  of  20  or  80  ban- 
yan, who  instigated  the  uprising  in  resentment  yans.  If  a  government  job  was  to  be  nnder- 
for  an  affront  offered  to  his  family.  Again,  by  taken  by  any  one  not  in  the  company's  service, 
a  number  of  writers  the  banyans  are  described  the  banyans  became  his  securities,  on  condition 
as  a  distinct  caste,  ^'  believing  in  the  metemp-  of  receiving  a  percentage,  and  appointing  their 
sychosis,  and  abstaining  frt>m  the  use  of  flesh-  friends  and  dependents  to  such  duties  as  might 
meat,  or  of  any  food  l£at  has  once  had  life ;  ^  control  the  principal,  and  guard  themselves 
whereas,  they  do  not  at  this  day  constitute  a  against  loss.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  a  ^^  corn- 
separate  caste,  nor  are  they  so  considered  in  panv^s  servant,"  civil  or  military,  was  desirous 
any  Hindoo  code,  or  by  the  Braminical  priest-  of  aeriving  benefit  from  some  contract  in  the 
hood.  Several  travellers  (among  whom  are  disposal  of  which  he  had  a  vote,  and  which, 
Tavemier  and  Ludolph)  use  the  term  banyan  consequentiy,  he  could  not  obtain  in  his  own 
as  synonymous  with  Vaishya^  the  name  of  the  name — ^then  the  banyan  became  the  principal, 
entire  great  caste  of  merchants  and  agricultur-  and  his  foreign  friend  either  receivea  a  share, 
ists ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  oriental  authority,  or  derived  advantage  from  loans,  which  an- 
Tavemier  and  Ludolph,  supposing  them  to  be  a  swered  his  purpose  equaUy  weU.  Frequentiy 
oaste  of  vegeliarians,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  de-  the  same  person  was  banyan  to  several  Euro- 
&ie  the  word  banyan  as  "  one  innocent  and  pean  houses,  whose  affairs,  thus  become  unre- 
without  malice;"  and  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  in  servedly  known  to  him,  were  discussed  witii 
defining  banyan-days,  in  seamen's  lang^nage,  as  more  or  less  vivacity  at  those  meetings,  which 
days  in  a  week  in  which  sailors  have  no  flesh-  the  banyans  of  Oalcutta  formerly  held  when 
meat  served  out  to  them,  says :  ^^  The  use  the  active  bumness  of  the  day  was  over.  The 
of  the  term  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  English  and  American  branch  houses  in  the  8 
banyans  in  Asia,  who,  believing  in  a  metemp-  presidencies,  and  especially  at  Calcutta,  are  estab- 
^chosis,  will  eat  no  flesh,  nor  even  kill  nox-  lished  by  junior  partners  or  confidential  derks, 
ioua  animals."    In  this  the  lexicographer  has  deputed  for  the  purpose  by  their  prindpals  in 
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London,  or  Bofltoiif  as  the  case  mAj  be.    Theso  of  France  and  Spain,  stand  near  the  town.   The 

gentlemen  are  assisted,  in  duties  so  novel  to  wines  of  Grenache  and  Bando  are  prodnoed  in 

tiiem,  by  banyans,  who,  like  the  compradors  in  the  district 

China,  supply  the  merchandise  and  control  the  BANTIJM AS  (Javanese,  golden  water),  a  oen- 
funds — buying  cargoes,  and  cashing  acceptances,  tral  province  or  residency  c^  the  island  of  Java^ 
Natnrally  shrewd,  and  apt  to  learn,  sharpened  bounded  N.  by  Tegal  and  Pakalongan.  £.  by 
by  yarious  practice  among  traders  from  every  Bagelen,  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  W.  by  the  Pra> 
coast,  tiiey  soon   become  ftmiliar  with  the  yangan  regency,  area  1,906  sq.m.;  population  in 
strangest  commercial  usages,  and  expert  in  the  1845,  according  to  Van  Camb^  405,554^  of 
tricks  of  trade ;  only  the  wily  Greek  and  the  wbidi  286  are  Europeans,  S,225  Chinese,  24 
astute  Parsee,  are  competent  to  cope  with  them  Arabs  and  other  Asiatios ;  chief  town,  or  real- 
in  regulating  exchanges  and  managing  prices,  dency,  in  lat  T  W  45"  S.,  long.  109''  19'  20". 
putting  the  market  up  and  down  as  if  for  pas-  The  chief  culture  is  rice,  but  cc^ee,  tea,  sugar, 
time.     Kowhere  are  they  so  comfortably  in  indigo,  cinnamon,  and  other  exotica,  are  produced 
their  element  as  amid  the  kaleidoscopic  con-  by  eoroe^  labor,  as  enforced  by  the  Dutch  in  other 
course  of  heated  speculators,  drawn  together  by  parts  of  Java.    Nusa  Kambangan  or  Floadx^ 
the  monthly  opium  sale.    When  a  banyan  is  island,  the  larsest  on  the  southern  coasted  Java, 
retained  by  an  English  or  American  house,  forms  part  of  this  province.    The  divisions  of 
which  relies  upon  him  for  cash  advances,  he  the  mainland  of  the  province  are  Poorwakarta, 
seats  his  own  employees  at  the  desks,  and  Poorbolingo,  Ban^jar,  Negara,  and  Tchilatdiap, 
manages  the  details  of  the  office  by  his  confi-  which  are  administered  by  aasstant  residents^ 
dentil  sircars,  or  native  clerks.    Indeed,  he  to  The  province  is  administered  by  a  resident,  as- 
a  certain  degree  rules  the  office,  entering  it  osted  by  a  raden  or  native  prince ;  a  commis- 
with  but  slight  ceremony,  making  rather  care-  noner  of  cultures,  a  native  duef-jnsticiary,  hoe^ 
less  sdaam,  and  never  doffing  his  slippers.    He  jakM;  a  high-pnest,  hoo/dpangkulu;  and  cap- 
goes  attended  invariably  by  nrears  and  hurha^  tain  of  the  Chinese.    Mount  Tega),  which  forms 
rut — ^that  is,  clerks  and  messengers ;  he  seldom  part  of  its  north  boundary,  is  11,250  feet  high, 
condescends  to  visit  the  bazaars,  but  sends  a  BAKTUWANGIE  (Javanese,  fragrant  water), 
broker ;  and  he  transacts  his  business  generally  a  district  forming  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
by  means  of  messengers,  and  chiU^  or  notes,  of  Java.    Re^dency,  or  Dutch  seat  of  govern- 
In  fact,  the  banyan  is  aware  of  his  importance,  ment  of  district,  lat  8^  12'  40"  S.,  long.  114''  26' 
and  makes  the  most  of  it.    England  has  ac-  E.    Population  in  1849,  according  to  official 
Imowledged  her  indebtedness  to  this  class  for  Naam  register,  29,775 ;  of  which  86  are  Enio- 
her  extended  trade  in  the  fabrics  of  Dacca,  In  peans^  196  Chinese,  1,858  Arabs,  Boghis,  and 
the  sugar  of  the  western  and  northern  ms-  other  natives  of  the  archipelago,  and  2^,640 
tricta,  in  indigo  throughout  the  country,  and  in  natives.    It  is  much  less  populous  and  leas  pros- 
several  other  branches  of  commerce  which,  but  perous  than  any  other  portion  of  Java ;    and 
for  him,  must  have  dwindled.    The  banyan  this  is  not  owing  to  any  inferiority  of  soil,  or 
often  reiow  large  profits  from  the  futile  specu-  other  local  disadvantage,  but  chiefly  on  account 
lotions  of  his  employer.    In  Calcutta  the  prin-  of  the  frequent  ravages  of  the  country  by  the 
dpal  banyans   to  American  houses   are  the  bold  and  energetic  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
Baboos  Ealidas  and  Rininda  Dutt    Ashootas  ing  little  island  of  Bali,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
Dey^  who  died  in  1865,  had  transacted  an  ex-  rated  by  a  strait,  only  one  mile  and  a  half  brood, 
tensive  business  directly  with  Boston  houses  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  and  gen- 
for  many  years ;  his  ready  capital  was  said  to  eral  productions^  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
amount  to  80  lacs  of  rup^s  ($1,600,000).    His  it  from  the  rest  <tf  the  isknd.    The  Dutch  ad- 
business  has  fallen  to  his  nephew.    Ashootas  ministration  is  confided  to  an  assistant-reBident 
Dey  was  the  only  native  merchant  who  re-  who  is  also  commissioner  of  the  affidrs  of  Bah 
ceived  important  orders  direct  firom  the  United  and  Lombock;    an  assistant  commissioner,  a 
States;  the  same  maybe  sud  of  Ram  Gopol  native  regent,  or  Turnvnggung ;  a  chief  native 
Ghose  on  English  account— wise  and  honora-  Justiciary,  hoofd  jaksa;    a  high-priest,  ho^ 
ble  men^  and  not  to  be  included  in  the  same  pcmghtdu;  a  captain  of  the  Bughis  and  Madu- 
category  with  those  unscrupulous  money-lend-  rese,  and  captain  of  the  Chinese, 
ers  of  the  presidencies,  to  whose  arts  the  foolish  BANZ  is  the  name  of  perhaps  the  finest  and 
young  civilian  so  easily  succumbs.  richest  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  known  in  his- 

BANTULI8  DES  ASPRES,  a  c(Mnmune  in  tory,  situated  in  uppw  Franconia  (BavariaX  in 
the  department  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  Prance,  the  midst  of  a  channing  landscape.  The  monks 
with  472  inhabitants,  It  is  celelmited  for  the  of  this  abbey  were  celebrated  for  their  scioiti- 
brave  defence  of  1798,  when  its  inhabitants,  fie  attainments,  their  humane  spirit,  thdr  writ- 
attacked  by  7,000  Spaniards,  compelled  them  to  ings,  thehr  collections  in  natural  history,  and 
surrender.  their  library.    Founded  in  the  11th  century, 

BAN YULIS-SUR-MER,   a  commune,  pop.  during  the  peasants'  war  and  the  80  years'  war. 

1,867,  in  the  department  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  it  was  twice  destroyed,  and  each  time  restored 

jEVance,  with  a  fishing  port  on  the  Mediterra-  with  fresh  magnificence.    The  church  and  bnild- 

nean.    Four  ancient  towers,  one  of  which  indi-  ings  are  so  splendid  and  the  territory  b^onging 

Dates  the  dividing  line  between  the  territories  to  the  abbey  so  fertfle,  that  after  tlie  oonvent 
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was  abolished  in  1802,  it  beoame  the  Bommer  he  examined,  was  at  least  1,400  years  old. 

residence  of  several  Bavarian  princes.    The  last  It  is  subject  to  a  very  remarkable  disease,  a 

abbot,  Gallus  Dennerlein,  an  enthoslastio  stn-  softening  of  its  woody  structure,  nntil  it  falls 

dent  of  natural  history,  was  transferred  to  the  by  its  own  weight  amass  of  ruins.    The  natives 

museum  of  Bamberg,  where  he  exhibited  the  nse  the  trunk  hollowed  out  as  a  place  of  depo- 

valuable  collections  made  by  him  until  within  sit  for  executed  criminals  whom  the  law  denies 

a  recent  period.  the  rights  of  burial.    In  this  position  the  bodies 

B ANZ ARDAH,  a  strongly  fortified  mountain  soon  wither  and  dry  up,  having  much  the  ap- 

fastness  in  the  Persian  province  Irak-AJemee.  pearanoe  of  mummies. 

To  this  pass,  the  last  of  the  Sassanides  fled  after  B AOUE-LORMIAlf ,  Piebbs  Mabix  PBANgois 

the  battles  of  Gadesia  and  Nehavend  in  641,  Loum,  a  French  poet,  bom  in  Toulouse,  March 

which  put  an  end  to  that  dynasty,  and  made  24, 1770,  died  in  Pans,  in  1856.    He  gained  the 

Persia  tne  conquest  of  Arabia.  favor  of  Fapoleon  I.  by  an  imitation  of  Mac- 

BAOBAB,  a  tropical  tree  of  enormous  rize  pherson^s  fragments,  wrote  some  nnsuccessM 

found  in  Africa,  and  espedally  in   Benesal,  tragedies,  and  miscellaneous  poems,  became,  in 

though  the  expedition  of  Mohammed  Ali  dis-  1815,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and 

covered  it  on  tiie  banks  of  the  White  Nile,  nndertook  a  translation  of  Tasso^s  "  Jerusalem 

and  Livingstone  found  it  flourishing  in  the  vi-  DeliveredJ^  which  has  been  forgotten, 

cinity  of  the  southern  tropic.     The  baobab  BAPHOMET,  or  Baffombt,  a  symbol  of  the 

was  first  discovered  in  1748,  by  the  renown-  knight-templars,  said  by  tiieir  enemies  to  have 

ed  traveller,  Adanson,  in  his  v^age  to  Sen-  been  a  bust  of  the  devil,  who  was  worshipped 

egal,  and  it  has  been  raised  in  England  from  by  them  with  mysterious  rites.  Others  esteemed 

seeds.    The  botanical  name  given  to  this  tree  is  it  a  bust  of  Mohammed,  and  thought  that  the 

Adamonia  digitate^  the  first   appellation  in  order  had  apostatized  from  Christianity  and 

honor  of  its  discoverer,  and  the  second  descrip-  adonted  Islamism.    8tiU  others  believed  it  to 

tive  of  its  five-parted  leaf.    It  belongs  in  the  be  tne  Gnostic  divinity,  J/<^  or  Wisdom.  Some 

natural  order  lombaaem.    Its  appearance  is  pe-  of  these  curious  symbols  were  found  in  1818  in 

culiar.     It  has  an  immense  trunk,  measuring  the  imperial  museum  of  Vienna.    They  are  of 

from  15  to  60  feet   in  height,  and  from  70  stone,  and  represent  a  female  figure  with  2 

to  75  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  its  enor-  beads  or  fisoes,  and  on  which  are  inscribed  a 

mous  size   giving  one   the  idea   of  a  mass  serpent,  a  truncated  cross,  or  Egyptian  key  of 

of  granite.     Its  lower  branches  grow  hori-  life  and  death,  the  sun  and  moon,  a  chess-board, 

zontaUy  to  the  length  of  60  feet  frequently,  a  candlestick  with  7  branches,  and  numerous 

and  hanff  to  the  very  ground,  thus  concealing  Arabic  inscriptions. — ^The  wora  baphomet  is 

the  trunk,  and  lookingluke  a  mound  of  verdnrcL  also  used  to  denote  a  baptism  by  fire,  or  Gnostio 

oraffreen  hJIlock.    The  leaves  are  large  ana  baptism. 

abundant,  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  are  BAPTISM  (Gr.  /Soirrto'/ia,  from  /3aim{<»,  to 
divided  into  five  radiating  lanceolate  leaflets,  baptize,frx)mpairrtt,  towasl],or  dip),  theappli- 
and  used  by  the  natives  ias  an  anti-sudorific ;  the  cation  of  water  to  a  person  as  a  sacrament  or  re- 
fiower  is  huge,  white,  with  stamens  gathered  in  a  ligious  ceremony,  usually  performed  by  immer- 
tube  below,  but  spreaaing  like  an  umbrella  above,  sion  or  sprinkling.  Altiiough  lustrations  were 
surmounted  by  along,  slender,  and  recurved  stylei  prevalent  as  reU^ous  rites  among  the  Indians, 
terminated  by  a  rayed  stiffma,  petals  refiexed  K^orptians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans.  and  particular- 
and  calyx  deciduous ;  its  fruit  is  a  soft  pulpy  ly  among  the  Essenian  sect  of  tne  Jews,  yet  the 
but  dry  substance,  about  the  size  of  a  quart  existence  of  bwtism  as  a  ceremonial  for  the  ad- 
bottie,  enclosed  in  a  Ions  dull  green  woody  mission  ofproselytes,  or  as  givii^  validity  to  such 
pod ;  the  pulp  between  the  see<u  tastes  like  admission,  has  not  been  historically  traced  eav- 
cream  of  tartar,  and  is  nsed  by  the  natives  to  lier  than  the  Christian  era.  What  had  been 
g^ve  afiavor  to  their  porridge,  and  is  much  among  the  Jews,  probably,  only  a  purifying  cere- 
esteemed  as  an  antifebnle.  llie  baobab  is  also  mony,  was  made  by  John  and  Christ  a  rite  of  in- 
called  monkey  bread,  sour  gourd,  and  lalo  plant,  itiation  into  the  Christian  church.  Though  bap- 
The  natives  make  a  strong  cord  from  tiie  fibres  tism,  as  the  symbol  of  an  inward  change,  was 
contained  in  its  pounded  bark.  To  this  end  ther  conferred  at  mrst  only  upon  converts  to  the  Chris- 
often  wholly  strip  the  trunk  of  its  bark,  which  tian  faitii,  according  to  the  prevailing  modem 
in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  tree  would  cause  opinion  of  Biblical  critics,  yet  at  an  earljr  period 
its  death,  but  such  is  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  practice  was  introduced  of  baptizing  infants, 
the  baobab  that  it  has  no  other  effect  upon  it  the  church  requiring  secnril^,  through  certain 
than  to  make  it  throw  out  a  new  bark.  Fo  sponsors,  that  tiie  children  should  be  brought  up 
external  iiigury,  not  even  fire,  can  destroy  it  to  lead  a  godly  and  Christian  life.  The  form  oi 
fh)m  without^  nor  can  it  be  injured  from  within,  baptism  at  first  was,  according  to  most  histori- 
as  it  is  quite  common  to  find  it  hollow.  Even  ans,  by  immersion ;  but  as  Christianity  advanced 
cutting  clown  does  not  exterminate  it  for  it  con-  into  colder  dimates,  the  more  convenient  mode 
tinues  to  grow  in  length  while  lying  on  the  of  sprinkling  was  introduced.  The  significance 
ffrouncL  and  its  roots,  which  reach  40  or  50  yards  of  Mptism  in  the  Protestant  church,  excepting 
from  the  trunk,  retain  their  vitality.  livine^  perhaps,  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  church,  is 
stone  judged  that  one  of  the  baobab  trees  whidi  asasymbolof  the  new  birth,  an  outwardsign 
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of  Bpiritoal  grace.  One  of  the  partfes  of  the  toerdot  churches  and  cathedrals,  niitani]lj  at- 
Anglican  chnrch  entertains  yiews  of  baptismal  tention  was  given  to  secnring  a  conyenient  place 
reffeneration  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  for  baptism  near  the  chnrch.  In  addilaon  to 
hcSd  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch. — ^Ac-  this,  onl  j  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  had  the  right 
cording  to  Boman  Catholic  writers  baptism  to  baptize.  Baptism,  moreover,  was  admiois- 
is  a  sacrament  which  has  the  effect  to  re-  tered  bnt  twice  or  tnrioe  in  a  year;  at  Easter 
move  in  the  individnal  the  penal  consequences  and  at  Pentecost,  at  first^  and  afterward  at 
of  the  sin  of  Adam^  to  restore  him  to  a  state  of  Christmas.  This  made  the  number  of  baptisms 
anpematnral  grace,  and  to  give  him  a  right  to  for  a  diocese  large,  and  the  labor  of  tiie  bishop 
the  beatific  vision  of  God,  remitting  aQ  actual  on  those  days  protracted  and  aidaooa.  The 
sins  committed  by  the  individnaL  It  also  im-  resnlt  was  that  bnildings  were  erected  near  the 
prints  an  indelible  character,  which  is  both  an  *'  chnrch  of  baptism,*^  provided  with  the  cod- 
ornament  to  the  sonl  and  a  capacity  for  receiv-  veniences  for  performing  the  rite.  These  were 
ing  the  oHier  sacraments.  The  effect  of  the  called  baptisteries.  They  were  generally  circQ- 
sacrament  is  produced  ex  opere  operate;  i,  a.  lar,  and  in  some  instances  very  expeodTem 
by  an  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  infallibly  aocompa-  structure  and  ornament  The  omaments  were 
nying  ^e  performance  of  the  external  nte.  usually  symbolic,  such  as  a  dove  over  the  font, 
Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  the  ordinaix  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  and  a  hart,  Q- 
ministers  of  baptism,  and  all  others  are  forbid-  lustrative  of  a  passage  in  the  pBalms.  Two  of 
den  to  baptize,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  the  most  famous,  those  of  Rome  and  Floreoce, 
Baptism  is,  however,  valid  when  duly  adminis-  were  octagonal,  that  at  Pisa  drcular.  The  ar- 
teied  by  any  person,  and  anyone  may  lawfullr  chitecture  approaching  the  circular  base  was 
baptize  in  case  of  necessity.  Onthepartofchil-  thus  fundamentally  afferent  from  that  of 
dren  and  others,  who  have  never  attained  the  use  churches  which  recognized  tiie  square  as  their 
of  reason,  no  dispositions  are  required.  In  order  type.  In  later  times,  when  priests  were  allowed 
to  receive  the  sacrament  validly,  a  person  who  to  baptize,  in  the  6tii  century,  t^tisteries  oat- 
has  tiie  use  of  reason  must  know  what  he  is  side  of  cnurches  gave  place  to  fonts  withlo. 
doing,  and  intend  to  receive  baptism.  In  order  The  canopv  which  covers  the  font  in  some 
to  receive  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  he  must  English  and  American  churches  is  so  huge  as 
have  fiuth,  and,  if  he  has  committed  mortal  to  admit  persons  under  its  roof.  It  is  then 
sins,  repentance ;  otherwise  the  mce  of  the  sometimes  designated  a  baptistery.  Sometiines 
sacrament  remains  suspended  until  he  acquires  temporarv  baptisteries  were  erected  when  some 
the  proper  disnositions. — Beside  sacramental  person  of  note  was  to  be  baptized,  after  the  ens- 
hwptism,  cBXiod  oaptismum  Jluminis.  there  are  tom  of  permanent  baptisteries  was  disoontiiiQed. 
two  substitutes  which  can  supply  its  place,  called,  Thus,  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  wis 
in  a  wide  and  improper  sense,  haptiamum  aan-  baptized  in  such  a  temporary  structore  (A.  D. 
guintB  and  bt^tiimumjlaminii.  The  former  of  627).  The  reservoirs  for  baptism  in  modem 
these  is  martyrdom,  the  second  is  the  desire  of  Baptist  churches,  sometimes  within,  and  some- 
baptism,  accompanied  by  faith  and  perfect  con-  times  without  the  church,  are  freqnentlj  called 
trition  or  the  love  of  God.  These  only  supply  baptisteries.  Technically,  this  is  not  iDcomct, 
the  place  of  baptism  when  it  cannot  be  bad,  and  as  the  baptistery  means  only  a  large  vase  or 
confer  sanctifying  grace,  but  not  an  indelible  receptacle  for  baptismal  purposes, 
character.  Solemn  baptism  is  accompanied  BAPTISTS,  a  denomination  of  evangeiicftl 
with  the  application  of  cnrism  and  holy  oil,  and  Ohristians,  which  differs  from  others  in  oertiiii 
several  otner  ceremonies  of  great  antiquity,  principles  connected  with  baptism  as  the  initia- 
which  are  intended  to  symbolize  the  graces  of  tory  ordinance  of  Christianity.  Thisdiference 
baptism.  By  every  mor&l  sin  the  sanctifying  is  commonly  understood  as  limited  to  the 
graee  of  baptism  and  the  titie  to  eternal  beati-  proper  age  and  mode  of  its  administration,  m 
tude  are  lost,  but  not  the  indelible  character  or  hence  Baptists  have  been  defined  as  *' those 
the  capacity  and  right  to  receive  the  graces  who  bdieve  in  adult  baptism  by  inunersioD. 
belon^g  to  the  state  of  a  member  of  tiie  But  this  definition  is  inaccurate  and  looom- 
church  and  a  child  of  God,  on  condition  of  re-  plete.  Inaccurate,  for  in  the  view  of  the  Bap- 
movingthe  obstacle  of  sin  by  penance.  tists  age  is  nothing,  but  spiritual  qnalificstioa 

BAPIISTE,   Jean   Baptxbtb  Moxotbb,   a  is  every  thing ;  hence  they  baptize  all  who 

French  pdnter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  was  born  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  whether  in  ohild- 

at  Lisle,  in  1685,  and  died  in  1699.    He  was  hood,  youth,  or  manhood,  imd,  verr  fivqoont- 

employed  upon  the  decorations  of  the  palaces  of  ly,  whole  households  at  once,  as  did  the  9^ 

Versailles  and  Marlv,  and  afterward  practised  ties.    The  definition  is  incomplete,  for  many 

his  art  in  England,  for  many  years,  with  great  who  are  not  Baptists,  believe  tiiat  the  inun^- 

success,  in  ornamenting  hialls,  staircases,  and  sion  of  adults  was  the  primitive  baptism  of  the 

the  interior  of  houses.  Kew  Testament    The  &ct  is  generally  admit- 

BAFHSTERY.    In  the  eariy  history  of  the  ted  in  works  of  scientific  authority,  both  hist<ff 

church  the  rite  of  baptism  was  performed  like  ical  and  ardisoological.  Buitists,  tnen,  properly 

that  upon  the  eunuch  by  Phuip,    wherever  defined,  are  those  who  hola  that  the  baptism  or 

there  was  water  convenient    But  when,  after  Ohristian  believers  is  of  universal  obligatioD, 

the  time  of  Oonstantane,  the  Christians  ueg^  and  practise  accordingly.    And  they  hold  Uus 
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beoanae  they  acknowledge  no  master  but  Christ ;  they  do  not  jn^  the  oonacienoes  of  others,  bnt 
no  rule  of  faith  bat  his  word :  no  baptism  bat  seek  to  preserre  their  own.  Open  commonion, 
that  which  is  preceded  and  naliowed  by  per-  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Robert  Hall  in  £ng- 
sonal  piety ;  no  clmrch  bat  that  which  is  the  land,  tne  Baptists  of  the  United  States  regard 
body  of  Christ,  pervaded,  governed,  and  ani-  as  an  anomaly.  Yet  while  holding  these  views, 
mated  by  his  spirit.  Whatever  diversities  of  they  daim  to  feel  a  cordial  sympathy  with 
opinion  and  xmgd  are  found  amon^  them,  these  other  evangelical  denominations,  and  rejoioe  to 
are  their  common  and  characteristic  principles;  oodperate  with  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
by  these  they  are  known  and  distinguished  in  work  of  Christ — As  it  regards  cnarch  govern- 
every  country,  and  in  every  age.  On  like  ment,  the  Baptists  believe  in  the  spiritual  unity 
grounds,  also,  the  Baptists  reject  (though  with  of  the  whole  believing  church  under  Christy  ito 
mr  less  concern)  the  substitution  of  q>rinkling  head,  and  in  the  duty  of  making  this  unity  vis- 
for  the  entire  immersion  of  the  body,  which,  ible  by  sublection  to  him  in  all  things  (John  xvii. 
they  maintain,  was  ori^pnally  practised  in  the  21).  Local  churches,  like  those  of  Jerusalem 
administration  of  baptism,  ana  (except  in  the  and  Antioch,  composed  of  converted  members, 
case  of  Uie  sick)  universally  observed  through-  duly  baptized,  embodied  under  the  law  of 
out  Christendom  for  1,800  years.  For  the  uni-  Chnst  by  free  mutual  agreement,  and  maintain- 
versal  obligation  of  immersion  as  identical  with  ing  the  truth  in  love,  they  hold  to  be.  according 
baptism  it^H^  and  essential  to  its  specific  spir-  to  the  New  Testament,  the  appointed  meana.  in 
itual  purposes,  they  urge  the  admittiddsigninca-  the  first  place,  for  manifesting  this  imity.  The 
tion  of  tne  word  fiaimC^^  the  necessitv  of  ad-  government  of  these  churches  is  congregational, 
hering  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  woros  in  the^  Eadi  body  being  immediately  dependent  on 
interpretation  of  laws,  the  places  where  the  rite  Christ,  is,  therefore,  independent  of  all  others, 
was  originally  performed,  the  phraseology  em-  and  is  complete  in  itself  tor  the  management  of 
ployed  in  describing  it,  the  undeniable  example  its  internal  afGairs^  such  as  the  choice  of  officers, 
of  Christ  himself,  and  the  metaphorical  allusi^nS  declaration  of  faith,  reception,  dismission,  or 
of  the  sacred  writers  when  explaining  the  spir-  discipline  of  members.  Each  cnurch  isa  tribu- 
itual  import  of  the  rite;  all  which,  they  say.  nal,  where  Christ  himself  preddes,  ratifying  in 
confirm  the  meaning  to  be  immersion,  ana  heaven  whatever  is  done  according  to  his  will 
necessarily  exclude  every  other.  They  main-  on  earth  ^Eatt  xviii.  17-20).  Baptists  recog- 
tain  that  no  valid  objections  have  ever  been  nize  no  higher  ecclesiastical  tribunal  on  earth 
brought  against  the  combined  force  of  this  evi-  as  constituted  by  Christ  This  principle  of  in- 
dence,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  dependence  is.  however,  quite  distinct,  in  their 
word  is  concerned,  they  have  the  concurrence  view,  from  selnsh  isolation.  It  is  balanced  by 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  another  principle  equally  dear  to  them — ^that  of 
centory,  who  were  withheld  from  restoring  im»  intercommunion,  or  the  communion  of  church- 
mersion  among  Protestantsgenerally,  not  by  crit-  es.  This  intercommunion  is  the  highest  form 
leal  reasons,  but  by  their  views  of  church  an-  of  visible  unity,  and  is  never  to  be  interrupted 
thority  and  expediency.  The  Mennonites,  or  without  necessity.  On  this  principle  their 
Dutch  Baptists,  restored  immersion ;  but  a  part  churches  associate^  invite  coundls  for  advice, 
of  them,  though  still  rejecting  infant  baptism,  and  organize  societies  for  mutual  cooperation  in 
have  since  adopted  jpouring,  by  confounding  the  any  benevolent,  educational,  or  missionary  en- 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  with  the  baptism  of  terprise.  But  all  such  associations  among  Bap- 
the  Spirit — the  cause  with  the  effect ;  hence,  tists  disclaim  the  slightest  jurisdiction  over  the 
those  who  retain  immersion  are  now  callea  churches,  and  any  attempt  to  usurp  ecclesiastical 
Tunkers,  i.  «.  dippers.  It  is,  however,  well  power  would  be  indignantiy  repelled. — ^Baptists 
known  that  ail  the  Greek  and  oriental  churches  make  no  distinction  but  that  of  office  between 
(with  a  population  of  100,000,000),  though  clergymen  and  laymen.  As  each  church  is  a  lit- 
adopting  the  baptism  of  children,  retain  immer-  tie  spiritoal  republic^  so  every  member  is  entitied 
sion  to  this  day,  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  to  a  vote^  and  is  tramed  to  all  the  duties  of  an 
the  rite,  and,  as  Bunsen  remarks,  ^  deny  that  active  citizen.  The  voice  of  the  m^ority  gov- 
tbere  is  any  efficacy  in  the  western  form  of  ems,  but  ther  seek,  by  fraternal  discussion  and 
baptism.'^  The  Baptists  (with  the  small  excep-  prayer,  mingled  with  love  and  forbearance,  to 
tion  mentioned  above)  regard  it  as  one  part  of  secure  perfect  unanimity,  according  to  the  will 
their  mission  to  uphold,  and,  as  &r  as  possible,  of  God.  They  recognize  no  higher,  church  offi- 
to  restore  throughout  Christendom,  the  original  cers  than  pastors  and  deacons.  Elders,  as  evan- 
institution  of  C^ist  in  its  entire  form  and  spir-  fl^lists  and  missionaries,  are  also  ordained,  after 
it — On  the  subiect  of  church  communion  the  aue  trial,  and  sent  out  to  preach  the  gospeL 
B^tists  generally  agree  with  other  denomina-  Coundls  are  usuaUy  called  by  the  churches,  to 
tions  that  it  is  not  proper  before  baptism.  As  advise  and  assist  in  the  ordination  of  ministers, 
they  find  no  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  New  the  formation  of  churches,  and  the  settiement 
Testament,  they  do  not  feel  authorized  to  invite  of  serious  difficulties.  Such  councils  are  some- 
those  who  are  not,  in  their  view,  duly  baptized,  times  called  preebyterie&  but  they  must  not  be 
to  unite  with  them  at  the  Lord^s  table,  how-  oonfounde^^  with  the  homes  that  bear  that  name 
ever  highly  they  esteem  them.  They  profess  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  they  have  neither 
in  this  limitation  of  church  communion  that  judicial  nor  appellate  powers.    Whatever  be 
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tiidir  differeno66  in  other  things,  Baptists  all  ed  to  perpetual  banSahment  But  in  tlie  fiM» 
agree  in  maintaiDing  the  congregational  form  of  all  this  intoleranoe  thej  hare  advanced. 
ot  chnrch  government  With  Oongreffational-  They  have  manifested  the  spirit  of  tiie  primi* 
ists,  eocalled^  thej  differ  onlyinre^utTtobap-  tive  martyrs.  Hundreds,  oriven  from  their 
tism  and  in  being  more  strictly  oongregational.  homes,  emigrate  to  America,  and  here  q>read 
-^In  Great  Britain  the  Bi4[>tist8^  next  to  the  their  principles  among  their  countrymen  in  the 
Oongregationalists,  form  the  most  numerous  western  states.  The  num1>er  now  here  is  about 
body  of  Protestant  dissenters.  In  London  they  S,500,  with  88  churches  and  85  ministers.  Re- 
have  140  churches.  In  England  the  body  is  cent  information  from  France  and  Switserlaod 
divided  by  their  views  of  the  design  of  Christ's  announces  the  gradual  abandonment  of  infrmt 
redemption  into  General  and  Ptfticular  Bap-  baptism  by  the  free  evangelical  churches,  and 
tists,  tne  former  takix)ff  Arminian,  and  the  lat-  also  by  some  in  the  Protestant  national  diurch. 
ter  Oalvinistio,  ground.  The  New  Oonnection  — ^In  the  United  States  the  Baptist,  with  one  ez^ 
of  General  Baptists  seceded  from  the  Old,  to  oeption,  is  now  the  largest  denomination  of  evan* 
exclude  Unitarianism,  which  was  creeping  in.  gelioal  Christians.  IDiey  are  spread  throng^ 
They  are  strict  communionists.  They  have  a  every  state  and  territory.  They  form  one 
theological  school  at  Leicester,  a  sncce^liil  mis-  body,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  their  postion 
rion  at  Orissa,  in  India,  and,  though  a  small,  in  regard  to  s&very.  Owing  to  this  difference, 
are  a  zealous  and  flourishing  body. — ^The  Par-  in  1846  the  southern  Baptisti,  by  mutual  con- 
ticular  Baptists,  however,  are  altogether  the  sent,  formed  separate  organizations  for  their 
most  numerous  and  influential.  They  have  benevolent  enterprises,  and,  by  avoiding  bick- 
9,000  churches,  near  200,000  members,  and  a  brings,  both  sections  have  rewed  the  advan- 
population  of  about  1,000,000  souls.  They  have  tages  of  a  division  of  labor.  By  the  ^'  Baptist 
6  theological  colleges — at  London,  Bricritol,  Hor-  Almanac"  for  1858  it  appears  that  in  1860  they 
ton,  Haverford  West,  Pontypool,  and  Edinburgh,  had  11,089  churches.  6,648  ministers,  942  lioen- 
Their  1,600  ministers  are  mosdy  well  educated,  tiates,  and  897,718  cnuroh  members,  of  whom 
Dr.  Ohahners  pronounced  them.  ^'  for  their  num-  61,971  were  added  by  baptism  during  the  year, 
ber,  the  most  intellectual  body  in  England.'*  Including  those  of  the  British  provinces  and  the 
Their  periodical  organs  are  the  '^Freeman,'' a  West  Indies,  the  total  membership  was  962,- 
large  weekly  sheet,  and  8  monthlies,  the  '^  Bap-  680.  Beside  these  there  are  9  minor  sects  whidi 
tist  Magazine,**  "Baptist  Reporter,"  and  tiie  agree  with  the  Baptists  in  practising  the  immo'- 
'*  Eclectic  Review.**  This  boay  holds  different  sion  of  beUevers  only,  but  differ  more  or  less 
views  on  Uie  question  of  communion ;  the  in  other  points.  If  these  be  added,  with  the 
prevalent  views  are  those  of  Robert  Hall.  In  usual  increase  for  the  last  2  years,  the  total 
aU  other  respects  they  are  united.  Within  half  rises  to  more  than  1,500,000.  The  total  popu- 
a  oentuiT  they  have  advanced  rapidlv  in  num-  lation  attached  to  Baptist  views  is  estimated  at 
bers  and  influence.  They  support  the  impor-  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000.  By  the  United 
tant  mianon  to  India,  begun  by  Oarey  in  1798,  States  census  of  1860  it  appears  that  they  then 
and  which  has  done  so  much  by  its  preaching,  had  8,791  church  edifices,  valued  at  $10,981,- 
and  still  more  by  its  literary  labors,  for  the  882,  and  containing  nearly  one-fourth  df  the 
evangelization  of  the  East  They  also  support  church  accommodations  in  the  United  States, 
a  Baptist  home  mission,  and  missions  in  Ire-  Since  then  these  have  been  greatly  multiplied 
land,  France,  Africa,  Honduras,  and  the  West  and  improved. — ^The  ministry  of  the  Bi4>taBlB, 
Indies.  The  Jamaica  nussion  is  now  self-sup-  savs  Dr.  Baird^  *^  comprehends  a  body  of  men, 
porting,  but  the  home  society  has  established  who,inpointof  talents,  learning,  and  eloqnenoe, 
and  sustains  at  Oalabar,  in  Jamiuca,  a  theolog-  as  well  as  devoted  piety,  have  no  supenora  in 
Seal  institution  for  native  candidates  for  tiie  min-  the  country.**  The  Baptists  have  never  made 
istry,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  classical  scholarship  a  prerequisite  to  the  min- 
promises  much  for  AMca  also.  Baptist  princi-  iatry  of  the  €k)spel,  lest  they  should  seem  to  be 
pies  are  spreading  rapidly  in  all  the  widely  ex-  wiser  than  God ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
tended  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  they  have  ever  despised  education  or  knowleage, 
Australia,  Kew  Zealand,  St  Helena,  New  except  when  substituted  for  holier  gifts.  As 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Ganadas.  early  as  1764,  when  numbering,  in  all  America, 
They  are  taking  deep  root  in  the  army  and  only  60  diurohes  and  about  6,000  members, 
navy,  in  the  house  of  oonmions,  and  the  peer-  they  founded  their  first  college  in  Rhode  Island, 
age.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  within  26  Long  before,  they  had  fostered  Harvard,  and 
years,  near  10,000  converts  have  been  bap-  helped  Franklin  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
tiaed,  and  70  churches  planted  in  the  prin-  nniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  They  now  hsve 
dpal  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  88  colleges  and  universities  of  their  own,  ov«r 
beside  80  churches  in  Sweden,  with  1,600  mem-  100  academies  and  female  seminaries  of  a  high 
bers,  baptized  within  the  hist  2  years.  Many  grade,  and  11  theological  schools.  They  hsve 
of  these  converts  have  suffered  severe  fines  and  publication  societies  at  Philadelphia,  Cluurleston, 
imprisonments;  some  have  been  denied  the  lib-  and  Nashville,  beside  many  flourishing  private 
erty  of  marriage ;  others  have  had  their  chil-  publishing  houses  in  our  large  cities.  They 
droi  torn  fr^m  their  arms  to  be  baptized  in  the  maintain  42  periodical  organs,  2  of  which  are 
state  church ;  others^  still,  have  be^  condemn-  quarterly  reviews.    If  we  add  those  of  the 
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British  proTinoes,  the  total  is  18  theological  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  OyrilofAl- 
sohoola,  35  colleges,  and  48  periodical  organs  of  ezandria  and  Innocent  I.  of  Rome,  according  to 
the  Baptist  denomination  u  North  America,  the  historian  Socrates,  began  this  persecution 
The  Baptists  of  the  United  States  also  support  bj  depriving  them  of  their  houses  of  worship, 
the  American  and  foreign  Bible  societj,  the  and  driving  them  into  secret  places,  under  the 
American  Baptist  missionary  union^  the  free  laws  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  IL,  which 
mission  society,  the  southern  Baptist  board  of  forbid  re4>aptism  (so  called)  under  penalty  of 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  the  Baptist  home  death.  Tet  their  principles  reappear  among 
mission  society,  and,  in  part,  the  Bible  union,  the  Guldees  of  the  West  and  the  Paulians  of 
Their  missions  are  planted  in  Canada,  Oregon,  the  East ;  the  Yallesii  and  the  Paterines,  the 
GaUfomia,  Few  Mexico,  Hayti ;  in  France,  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  emerge  on  all 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  ;  in  sides  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation.  In 
western  and  central  Africa;  in  southern  India,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  reported  by 
Assam,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Ohina.  The  num-  Whiston,  "  the  Baptists  are  the  <Hily  body  of 
ber  of  conversions  from  their  cdportages  and  Christians  that  has  not  symbolized  with  the 
missions  last  year  exceeded  4,000.  Total  num-  ohurch  of  Rome."— Of  the  German  Baptists  of 
ber  in  the  mission  churches,  over  25,000.  The  that  era  (with  few  exceptions)  much  might  be 
income  of  all  the  above  societies  in  1857  was  said  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charges  brou^t 
$300,000. — ^In  doctrine  the  Baptists  of  this  against  them  by  their  enemies,  and  to  give  de* 
country  are  Oalvinistic,  but  with  much  fr«e-  served  honor  to  their  eminent  men,  tiieir  pioua 
dom  and  moderation.  The  New  Hampshire  confessors,  and  numerous  martyrs.  Two  folio 
declaration  of  faith  in  1838  is  the  most  popukur.  volumes  of  materials  for  their  history  were  col- 
They  relish  highly  the  works  of  John  Bunyan  lected  by  T.  J.  von  Bracht  in  1660.  But  Mr. 
and  Andrew  Fuller,  though  some  {n^efer  the  Bancroft  has  summed  up  the  matter  in  a  few 
peculiar  views  of  Dr.  GUI.  Their  ministers  pregnant  words:  "With  greater  consistency 
preach  the  gospel  freely,  with  a  warm  applica-  than  Luther  they  applied  the  doctrines  of  the 
tion  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  No  de-  reformation  to  the  social  positions  of  life,  and 
n<Hnination  is  more  characterized  by  experi-  threatened  an  end  to  priestcraft  and  kingcraft, 
mental  piety.  Theevidenceof  its  possession  is  spiritual  domination,  titles,  and  vassalage, 
always  required  of  candidates  for  baptism. —  They  were  trodden  under  foot  with  foul  re- 
Beside  the  general  body  of  Baptists  there  are,  proaches  and  most  arrogant  scorn,  and  their 
in  the  United  State^  9  smaller  bodies,  distin-  history  is  written  in  the  blood  of  thoosands  of 
guished  by  peculiarities  indicated  by  their  re-  the  Gferman  peasantry ;  but  their  principles, 
spective  names.  The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  secure  in  their  immortality,  escaped  with  Roger 
differ  only  in  the  observanceof  the  Jewish  Sab-  Williams  to  Providence,  and  Ids  colony  is  wit- 
bath  ;  the  Free-will  and  the  Ajiti-mission  Bap-  ness  that  naturally  the  paths  of  the  Baptists  are 
tists  are  seceders  from  the  general  fellowship  on  paths  of  freedom,  pleasantness,  and  peace."  Bee 
account  of  Arminian  and  Antinomian  tenden-  Anabaptist. — ^In  England,  from  the  time  of 
dee,  though  the  former  are  zealous  Christians  Henry  YIII.  to  William  III.,  a  full  century  and 
and  the  latter  are  gradually  adopting  different  a  half,  the  Baptists  strn^ed  to  gam  their  fbot- 
views  and  returning  to  the  general  hodj.  The  ii^,  and  to  secure,  not  omv  toleration  for  them- 
Cteneral  (or  six  principle)  Baptists,  the  Tunkers,  selves,  but  for  alL  on  the  broad  basis  of  liberty 
and  Mennonites,  are  of  foreign  origin,  and  cling  of  conscience.  From  1611  (as  appears  from 
to  their  ancient  usages.  The  Ghrurtian  connec-  the  documents  recentiy  republished  by  the 
tion,  the  Campbellites  (or  Disciples),  and  the  Hanserd  Knollys  society)  tney  issued  appeal 
Winebrennarians  (or  church  of  God),  are  new  after  appeal,  addressed  to  the  lung,  the  parlia* 
organizations^  drawn  from  various  sources,  ment,  and  the  people,  in  behalf  of  this  ^^  soul 
though  agreemg  with  the  Baptists  generally  as  liberty,"  written  with  a  breadth  of  view  and 
to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  oaptism.  For  the  force  of  argument  hardly  since  exceeded.  Mr. 
peculiarities  of  each  see  the  respective  articles.  Locke  has  truly  said :  ^^  The  Baptists  were  from 
— The  Biq>tista,  as  wiQ  be  evident  from  the  the  beginning  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  just  and 
above  exposition  of  their  principles,  claim  their  true  li^rty ;  equal  and  impartial  liberty."  Tet, 
origin  from  the  minist^  of  Ohnst  and  his  apos-  until  the  Quakers  arose,  in  1660,  the  Baptists 
ties.  They  further  daim  that  all  tibe  Ghristian  stood  alone  in  its  defence,  amid  universal  op- 
ohurches  of  the  first  two  centuries  aiter  Clhrist  position.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  they  fint 
were  founded  and  built  up  on  the  principles  gained  a  £Edr  hearing,  and,  under  the  lead  of 
they  profess ;  in  proof  of  which  tiiey  appeal  to  Slilton  and  Vane,  would  have  changed  the 
the  high  critical  authorities  in  church  history,  whole  system  of  the  church  and  the  state,  but 
Mosheim,  Neander,  Hagenbaoh,  Jacobi,  and  for  the  treason  of  Monk.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
Bnnsen.  The^  further  chum  to  be  able  to  H  the  prisons  were  filled  vrith  their  confessors 
trace  their  history  in  a  succession  of  pure  and  martyrs,  yet  their  principles  gradually 
churches  (cathari)  essentially  Bi^tist,  tiiough  gained  ground  in  the  public  mind  and  nastened 
under  various  names,  from  the  8d  century  down  the  revolution  of  1688.  "  The  share  which  the 
to  the  reformation.  These  churches,  itom  the  Baptists  took,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  *^  in  shoring 
5th  century  onward,  were  the  subjects  of  ^ya  up  the  fallen  liberties  of  England,  and  in  infus- 
tematio  persecution  fit>m  the  state  churches,  ing  new  vigor  and  liberality  into  the  constita- 
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tiim  of  tliftfc  oooniry,  Ib  not  generally  known*  BAB.  I.  XnlaWfOrigmallydedgnatedanQing 
Tet  to  this  body  English  liberty  owes  a  debt  it  by  whicha  q>aoe  wasendoeedfortheoseof  ooirn- 
can  never  acknowledge.  Among  the  Baptists  sel  in  ooixrta,  hence  the  term  barrister.  In  Eng- 
Christian  freedom  found  its  earliest,  its  stanch-  land  a  distinction  is  made  between  counsel,  some 
est,  its  most  condstent,  and  its  most  disinterest-  being  admitted  within  the  bar  as  kings^  or 
ed  champions."  Nor  less  powerful  has  been  oneens'  counsel,  sergeants,  and  others  of  special 
the  influence  of  the  Baptists  in  the  United  distinction,  while  the  residue  of  the  profession 
States.  Introduced  into  Rhode  Island  with  Bog*  are  without  the  bar,  there  being,  however,  still 
er  Williams  and  John  Clark  in  1688,  their  his-  another  nuling  separating  them  from  the  com* 
tory  for  more  than  a  century,  in  most  of  the  mon  people.  Xn^iscountirynosuchdistinetioa 
coloniea,  is  that  of  proscribed  and  banished  exists  between  connsd.  The  term  is  used  here 
men.  Tet,  persecuted  themselves,  it  is  their  and  in  England  to  express  the  legal  profession, 
^ory  never  to  have  persecuted  others.  ^^  In  the  II.  In  music,  a  line  drawn  vertically  across 
code  of  laws  established  by  them  in  Bhode  the  staf^  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  music 
Island,"  says  Judge  Story,  ^  we  read,  for  the  first  into  equal  measures  of  time.  The  term  is  very 
time  since  Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of  oftenimproperly  applied  to  measures  themselves, 
the  CsBsara,  the  dedaration  that  conscience  The  quantify  of  time  included  between  2  ban 
should  be  free,  and  men  shonld  not  be  punished  varies  as  the  time  is  triple  or  common,  the  for- 
for  worshipping  God  in  the  way  ihey  were  mer  being  equivident  to  8  crotchets  and  the  1^ 
persuaded  he  requires."  From  that  declara-  ter  to  4^  The  thick  bar  at  the  end  of  a  pieoe 
tion  Bhode  Island  has  never  departed,  and  in  of  music  is  called  the  double  bar.  Bars  were 
it  she  was  followed,  first  by  Penn^lvania  first  used  about  the  middle  of  the  l7th  century, 
and  New  Jersey,  afterward  by  Yirgiaia,  and  HI.  In  hydrography,  a  bsok  of  sand  or  other 
since  by  all  the  United  States.  The  article  on  matter  which  forms  itself  at  the  mouth  of  a 
religious  liberty  in  the  amendments  to  the  river  or  a  harbor,  whereby  the  entrance  of 
American  constitution  was  introduced  into  it  laroe  vessels  becomes  dangerous  or  imposrible. 
by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Baptists,  in  1789.  BAB-LE-QUO,  or  Bab-sub-Obitain,  the  chief 
(See  Howell^s  Address  before  the  Am.Bap.HiB-  town  of  the  department  of  Mouse,  Prance,  on 
torical  Society,  1856.) — ^The  new  un^mlse  given  the  Omain,  and  the  canal  now  constructing  be- 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty  by  the  revolutionary  war  tween  the  Mame  and  the  Bhine,  128  miles  K 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  spread  of  Mptist  of  Paris.  It  was  anciently  fortified  with  a 
principles.  Their  great  prosperity  dates  nrom  strong  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
that  enu  In  1762  there  were  but  66  Baptist  seen,  and  had  some  historical  importance,  being 
Churches  in  America ;  in  1702,  there  were  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  and  the  birth- 
1,000 ;  in  1812  there  were  2,438 ;  in  1882,  there  place  of  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  surnamed  le 
were  5,822 ;  in  1852  they  exceeded  9,500 ;  at  Balaft^  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  and  Gen.  Excel- 
the  present  time  (1858),  without  including  any  mans.  It  contains  some  old  public  buildings; 
of  the  minor  Baptist  bodies,  they  amount  to  in  one  of  the  churches  is  the  celebrated  mon- 
12,000,  with  1,000,000  members,  and,  if  we  in-  ument  of  Ben6  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange, 
diude  them,  1,500,000,  and  an  attached  popula-  by  Bichier,  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo.  Bar  is 
tion,  according  to  the  usual  estimate,  of  7,500,-  now  a  manumctnring  and  trading  town,  having 
000.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the  establishments  for  spinning  cotton,  fabrics  of 
increase  of  the  Bwtists  far  outruns  that  of  the  cotton  stufb,  handkerchief,  hosiery,  hats,  and 
population  of  the  tfnited  States.  And  the  rates  jewelry,  witii  tanneries,  &Q.  Its  preserved 
of  increase  have  been  greatest  in  Massachusetts  flmits,  and  above  all,  its  an^ureg  de  groteUlei^ 
and  Virginia,  where  they  were  most  persecuted,  are  highly  esteems,  as  well  as  its  sparkling 
and  in  the  new  states,  where  their  zealous  wine.  The  Oniain  being  navigable  from  the 
ministers  ^  were  among  the  earliest  pioneers,  town,  it  has  a  conaderable  trade  in  forwarding 
(See  Cortis^s  ^*  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  for  timber,  wine,  and  other  articles  for  the  supply 
the  last  One  Hnndred  Tears,"  Boston,  1856.)  of  Paris;  pop.  12^30. 

BAB.  L  A  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Ben-  B  ABrStlt-AUBE,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 

galpresidency,inthediBtriotofBaharontheGaa-  ment  of  Aube,  116  miles  S.  E.  of  Paris.    It  is 

ges ;  pop.  28,000.  11.  A  river  of  France,  depart-  very  andent,  and  was,  in  1814,  the  scene  of  2 

ment  of  Ardennes,  which  rises  near  Bozancy,  bloody  battles,  after  which  it  was  nearly  de* 

and  falls  into  the  Mouse  below  Donchery.    It  stroyed.    It  has  now  a  trade  of  some  impor- 

is  in  connection  with  the  Ardennes  canaL    IIL  tance  in  breadstufb,  wine,  wood,  hemp,  and 

A  town  in  Bussia;  government  of  Podolia,  wool;  pop.  4,169. 

circle  of  Moheelev ;  pop.  7,800.   It  was  so  call-  BAB-SuB-SEINE,  a  town  of  France,  dcoart- 

ed  after  the  birth-pmce  of  its  foundress,  Bona  ment  of  Aube,  on  the  Seine,  105  mUes  8.  £.  of 

Sforza,  the  wife  of  ^ong  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland.  Paris.    It  was  a  large  place  in  the  middle  ages, 

It  is  famous  as  the  place  where  a  confederation  of  but  it  was  several  times  ruined  during  the  Bnr- 

the  Polish  people  was  held  with  a  view  to  com-  gnndian  wars.    In  1814,  when  European  armiea 

bating  the  Bussian  influence  and  the  adherents  invaded  France,  a  bloody  battle  was  fou^t 

ofBttssiainPoland,Feb.29, 1768.  The  Bussians  under  its  wslls.    It  now  trades  in  breadstuflG^ 

took  Bar  by  storm,  on  the  following  May  28,  to-  wines,  brandies,  wool,  and  hemp ;  pop.  2,496. 

gether  with  1,400  men  and  20  pieces  of  cannon.  BABABA,  an  immense  steppe  of  Siberia,  800 
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miles  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  and  400  from  morab  are  spoken  of  qnite  depreciatingly  bj 

S.  to  S.,  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov-  travellers.    They  are   physically  strong   and 

Inoeof  Tobolsk,  andindndinga  part  of  Tomsk,  handsome.    They  are  dependent  on  Egypt. 

The  Altai  mountains  enclose  it  on  the  sontlL  BARAOOA,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  Onba, 

and  the  Irtish  and  Oby  rivers  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  with  an  extensive  export  trade.  In  the  vicinity 

£.    It  abounds  in  swamps  and  ssJt  lakes,  the  is  a  remarkable  table  mountain  called  the  Anvil 

waters  of  which  become  poisonous  during  the  of  Baraooa ;  poo.  2,000. 

summer.    The  inhabitants  are  of  Tartar  origin,  BARADA,  tno  country  from  Jerusalem  to 

and  chiefly  shepherds  or  fishermen.    The  steppe  Antioch,  is  one  extensive  water-shed,  stretching 

contains  7  market  towns  and  24  villages.  frt>m  N.  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  western 

BARABALLI,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Ghieta,  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  an  average 

who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  distance  from  it  of  about  60  miles,  through  an 

century.  Although  a  mere  rhymester,  his  vanity  extent  of  five  times  that  distance.    This  is  the 

was  so  great  that  he  ima^ned  himself  the  riviJ,  great  chain  of  Lebanon,  or  more  specifically  the 

if  not  the  superior,  of  Petrarch,  and  was  con-  two  parallel  ranges  of  libanus  and  Anti-Iaba- 

stantiy  repeating  his  senseless  verses,  written  nus.    About  midway  of  this  mountain  chain 

in  the  vilest  Italian.    To  cure  him  of  this  in-  the  two  ranges  approach  each  other  and  unite 

fatuation  Pope  Leo  X.  invited  him  to  recite  his  in  the  highest  peak  of  the  entire  stretch,  Mt. 

poems  in  pubtic.    After  which  the  ceremony  of  Hermon.    From  this,  the  culmination  of  the 

a  mock  coronation  took  place,  and  the  poet  was  great  southern  spur  of  the  Taurus,  4  great  rivers 

led  in  trittmi>hal  procession  on  the  back  of  an  take  their  rise,  which  flow  to  what  have  been 

elephant,  whichnnally  threw  him  to  the  groxmd,  almost  from  the  beginnings  of  human  history 

amid  the  jeers  of  the  bystsnders.    The  unfor-  4  great  and  important  kmgdoms — ^the  Jordan, 

tonate  man  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  which  fiows  south  to  the  Dead  sea,  and  is  the 

this  discomfiture.  river  of  Palestine — ^the  Orontes,  which  rushes 

BARABRA,  or  Bxbabssa,  the  name  by  northward  to  Antioch,  and  is  the  river  of  the 
which,  in  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  geo-  Grecian  kingdoms  of  Antioch  and  Seleuciar— the 
graphical  district  in  upper  Nubia  are  designated.  Litany,  or  Leontes,  which  cuts  its  way  tlurough 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Berbers,  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Lebanon  range  to  the 
Their  name,  although  similar,  does  not  appear  Mediterranean,  bisecting  the  kingdom  of  Phoe- 
to  have  had  the  same  derivation.  The  B^bers  nicia— and  the  Barada,  which,  tumbles  from  the 
received  their  name  from  the  Arabians,  while  high  table-lands  of  the  Anti-Iibanus  upon  the 
the  Barabra  appear  to  have  had  theirs  from  the  plains  of  Mezaseh,  and  pursuing  a  south-easterly 
Egyptians.  I^  however,  the  word  Berber  is  course  empties  first  into  the  sea  of  Damascus,  by 
the  plural  of  Bor  or  Bar,  a  desert,  then  perhaps  that  ancient  city,  and  finally  into  the  Bahr  el 
the  Barabra  may  have  received  their  titie  for  Meri^  some  12  miles  to  the  east  of  Damascus^ 
the  same  general  reason  as  the  Berbers,  because  and  is  the  river  of  Syria.  This  is  the  Abana  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  desert  Their  geographical  ancient  times,  in  which  Naaman  the  Syrian 
location  is  in  a  desert  tract  lying  on  the  right  preferred  to  wash  for  his  leprosy,  when  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  about  8  or  4  mues  back  from  prophet  directed  him  to  wash  in  the  Jordan,  as 
the  river,  and  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  is  evident  from  the  location,  and  also  from  the 
AtlMura  with  the  Nile.  Tids  tract  is  a  desert,  fact  that  that  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus  from 
relatively  considered  to  the  fertile  strip  that  lies  which  the  Barada  takes  its  rise  is  still  called 
between  the  wretched  huts  and  the  river.  Y eiy  Abana,  or  Amana.  The  Pharpar  was  probably 
flffprqpriately,  then,  may  they  be  called  inhabi-  the  river  now  known  as  the  Wady  el  Awa^, 
tants'  of  the  desert,  which  they  i^ppear  to  have  and  which  has  its  source  in  the  more  immediate 
settied  upon  from  sheer  preference  of  aridity  highlands  of  Mt.  Hermon,  passes  to  the  south  d! 
and  barrenness.  Their  territory  consists  of  4  Damascus,  and  makes  its  fork  with  the  Barada 
amall  villages,  the  one-story  houses  of  which  onl^  about  1  mile  from  its  month.  The  Bara- 
are  built  of  sun-baked  mud,  in  the  form  of  a  da  is  minutely  described  both  by  Stanley,  of 
hollow  square,  and  divided  into  suoh  apartments  England,  and  Robinson,  of  this  country,  from 
and  endowed  with  such  simple  frumiture  as  personal  observations.  It  rises  on  a  high  table- 
meet  tiie  wants  of  such  a  stage  of  civilization  land  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  is  a  deep,  broad, 
as  tiieirs.  One  window  uffoally  lights  the  rushing  mountain  stream,  with  limpid  water, 
hovels  called  rooms,  and  the  only  article  of  fur-  and  skirted  with  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  the 
niture  which  adorns  them  is  a  bedstead  or  sofa,  source  of  fertility  to  Damascus,  in  the  numerous 
made  of  reeds  and  ox-hide,  or  a  floor  mat  for  canals  which  have  been  taken  from  it  for  pur- 
sleeping,  of  the  same  materials.  They  use  freely  poses  of  irrigation.  Strabo  describes  it  in  his 
an  intoxicating  drink  called  boma.  The  women  day  as  exhausted  by  these  artificial  drafts  upon 
make  it  from  highly  leavened  Bhoura^  a  kind  of  its  current.  It  is  the  Bardines  or  Orysorrhoas 
bread.  They  trade  with  Egypt  in  cattie,  which  of  the  ancient  Crreeks.  The  Barada  winds 
they  pasture  in  tihe  mountains  beyond  the  through  the  sterile  peaks  of  the  Syrian  ranges 
Atbara,  near  the  Red  sea.  They,  therefore,  fre-  discoverable  everywhere  **  by  its  mass  of 
qnently  visit  E^gypt,  tihough  their  own  villages,  vegetation,  willow,  popliurs,  hawthorn,  walnut, 
lying  so  near  the  Nile,  are  the  principal  marts  hanging  over  a  rushing  volume  of  crystal  water, 
of  £ade  for  the  whole  Sennaar  countiy.   Their  the  more  striking  from  the  contrast  of  the  naked 
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desert  in  which  it  is  fonnd.*^  There  is,  hfg^  £hinum  is  la  rtM  de  PcUUn,  emeaang  oa 
up  this  Btream,  a  mountain  gorge  or  pass,  called  several  occasions  his  abhorrence  of  red  repnb- 
the  '*  cleft  of  the  Barada,"  crossed  dj  a  single  licanism,  and  his  readiness  to  help  in  the  over- 
arch called  the  ^  Bridge  of  Sonk.''  On  the  throw  of  the  tottering  government.  With  snch 
right  bank  is  a  lofty  hill,  on  whose  sommit  are  feelings,  his  natural  coorae  was  to  Join  the  Bona- 
7  Syrian  oaks.  These  oaks^  according  to  a  tra-  partists;  which  he  did,  and  was  soon  set  to 
dition  of  the  country,  had  a  very  singular  origin,  work.  On  the  recall  of  Ondinot^  commander 
The  2  sons  of  Adam,  Habid  and  Habil,  divided  of  the  French  army  in  Rome,  Baraguay  d^Hil- 
the  world  between  them,  and  set  up  boundary  Hers  was  his  successor,  being  beside  appointed 
stones  on  this  hilL  Habil  moved  the  stones,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  pope.  He  re- 
Habid  threw  them  at  him  and  killed  him.  turned  to  France  to  be  appointed,  Jan.  9, 1851, 
Kot  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  body,  he  chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  in  place  of  Ohangar- 
carried  it  on  his  back  for  500  years,  until  nier,  who  was  distrusted  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
seeing  one  bird  kill  another,  and  bury  it  in  In  this  post  he  made  a  great  flourish  of  his  un- 
the  ground,  he  dug  a  grave  for  Habil,  and  bounded  respect  for  ducipline,  which  he  in- 
stuck  up  his  staff  to  mm  the  spot.  From  tended  to  maintain  with  severity,  and  at 
this  Stan  grew  the  7  oaks.  At  the  head  of  this  the  end  of  six  months  he  resigned,  as  being  a 
pass  stood  anciently  the  city  of  Abila,  the  capi-  member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  had  no 
tal  of  the  ancient  Abilene.  This  pass  was  also  ^ht  to  hold  another  office  for  a  longer  period, 
the  scene  of  a  sreat  batUe  in  the  Mussulman  When  the  eai^  d'etat  of  Dec  2  occuired,  he 
conquest  of  Syna.  immediately  proffered  his  services  to  Louis  Na- 
BABAGUAT-D^HILLEBRS,  Aohuxk,  a  mar-  poleon,  and  his  eagerness  was  richly  rewarded, 
shal  of  France,  bom  Sept.  6, 1795.  He  served  as  He  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion,  en- 
2d  lieutenant  during  the  Russian  campaign,  be-  tered  the  senate,  of  which  he  became  vioe- 
came  in  1818,  aide-do-camp  to  Marshal  Msrmont,  president,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden, 
and  fought  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  then  envoy  extraordinary  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  had  his  left  hand  carried  away  bv  a  and  lastly,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marHhal  of 
cannon  ball.  He  was  a  captain  on  the&Ilof  France. — Louia,  a  French  general,  father  of 
the  empire,  though  not  yet  20  years  old.  Ad-  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris,  Aug.  13, 1764^ 
hering  to  Uie  restored  Bourbons,  he  entered  at  died  at  Berlin  in  1812.  A  lieutenant  in  the 
once  Qie  royal  guards,  served  through  the  cam-  regiment  of  Alsace,  on  the  beginning  of  the 
paignof  1828  in  Spain,  was  afterwaM  attached  French  revolution,  he  was  appointed  brigadiei^ 
to  tlie  army  which  conquered  Algiers  in  1880,  general  in  1798,  and  chosen  by  Oustine  as  the 
and  then  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  His  ad-  head  of  his  sta£  His  fidelity  to  that  nnfortu- 
vancement  was  comparatively  slow  during  the  nate  chief  brought  him  into  serious  danger:  he 
restoration,  but  was  more  rapid  under  Louis  was  put  in  prison,  but  happily  escaped  a  con- 
Philippe.  He  was  first  called  to  the  governor-  demnation,  and  was  liberated  after  the  9th 
ship  of  the  military  school  of  St.  Oyr,  where,  Thermidor.  He  served  under  Napoleon  daring 
in  1888,  he  suppressed  a  republican  conspiracy,  his  first  2  campaigns  in  Italy,  where  he  dis- 
in  consequence  of  which  2  young  men,  De  Trev-  played  such  skill  and  bravery,  that  he  was  pro- 
eneuo  and  Guinard,  who  were  to  play  quite  a  moted  to  the  rank  of  division-general.  In  1798, 
conspicuous  part  in  subsequent  revolutions,  he  Joined  the  army  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
were  expellee.  In  1886  he  was  made  brigadier-  and  occupied  various  military  posts  until  1805, 
general,  sent  to  Algeria  5  years  la^r,  and  made  when,  being  already  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
governor  of  the  province  of  Gonstantine,  where,  of  honor,  he  was  appointed  commander  <xf  the 
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in  consequence  of  his  lost  arm,  he  was  called  bv  dragoons  in  the  army  which  invaded  Austria, 
the  Arabs  Bou-dra  or  the  ^^  father  of  the  arm  p  and  distinguished .  himself  especially,  at  Stntt- 
and  in  1844,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten-  gart,  Elchmgen,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Bol)^ 
ant-general.  Returning  to  France  in  1847,  he  mia.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1808,  as  governor 
was  appointed  general-inspector  of  infantry.  On  of  Friuli,  then  of  Venice  in  1808 ;  and  aiter- 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  ward  participated  in  the  victory  of  Raab  (Hun- 
ordered  bv  the  provincial  government  to  Besan-  gary),  won  by  Eogene  Beauhamais  over  the 
(on,  to  take  the  command  of  the  6th  military  Austrian  troops,  June  14,  1809.  Daring  the 
district,  and  a  few  months  later  appointed  chi^  following  2  years  he  servcMi  with  no  less  distino- 
of  the  2d  division  of  the  army  near  the  Alps,  tion  in  Spain,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
Elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  by  the  de-  French  army  in  Catalonia.  On  July  8, 1812, 
partment  of  Doubs,  he  resisted  the  attack  he  was  put  in  conunand  of  a  division  of  the 
directed,  on  May  15,  by  a  revolutionary  mob  grand  army,  against  Rusna,  and  was  so  unloeky 
against  we  national  representatives ;  but  a  littie  as  to  be  captured  with  nearly  all  his  forces  by 
later,  during  the  fatal  days  of  June,  he  declined  the  enemv.  An  inquest  upon  his  conduct  was 
to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  in  place  of  ordered  by  Napoleon,  at  which  he  was  so 
Cten.  Negrier,  who  had  just  been  killea,  under  aggrieved  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  heart-lxt>ken 
the  pretext  that  he  had  enough  responsibility  as  atBerlin,  when  only  49  years  of  age. 
a  deputy.  He  was  already  connected  with  the  BAR  AH  AT,  a  town  of  northern  Hindostan, 
so-called  conservative  party,  and  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  British  district  of  GurhwaL 
president  of  the  monardiical  dub,  known  as  the  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthqoake  in 
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1808.    It  is  a  halting  station  for  the  pilgrims  BABAITOFF,  Albzandbb  Andbbab  Yitk, 

on  tiie  way  to  Gangootil  governor  of  the  Buflsian  possessions  in  North 

BABAILON,  JBANFBAKgoiB,  aphysioianand  America,  was  bom  in  1746,  and  died  in  1819. 
membw  of  the  national  conyention  of  France,  Earlj  in  life  he  was  engaged  in  commerce  in 
bom  at  Yierzat,  in  Auyergne,  Jan«  12,  1748,  western  Siberia,  bnt  was  induced  to  try  his  for- 
died  at  Ohmnbon,  March  14,  1816.  The  early  tone  on  the  American  continent,  where  he 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice  established  himself  at  Kodiak,  and  opened  a 
of  Ms  profession,  but  in  1702  he  became  a  dep«  trade  with  the  natives.  In  1796,  he  fonnded  a 
nty  to  tlie  convention,  and  for  14  years  succeed-  colony  for  commercial  purposes  at  Behring 
ing  he  was  a  busy  participator  in  the  various  straits,  and  in  1799,  after  contending  with  nu- 
leg^ative  bodies  whidb  were  formed  within  that  merous  obstacles,  took  possession  of  the  largest 
time.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  sincere  love  of  the  Bitka  group  of  islands.  His  efforts  final- 
of  liberty,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  de-  ly  gained  him  the  support  of  the  Bussian  Amer* 
nounoed  measures  and  men,  when  lie  oonceived  ican  company  and  a  title  of  nobility  from  the 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  He  .^peror  Alexander.  He  next  bmlt  a  large 
did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  Bobespierre,  when  at  nustory  at  Sitka,  and  opened  commercial  rela- 
the  height  of  his  power,  of  arrogance  and  ill  tions  with  Canton,  Manila,  Boston,  New  York, 
conceided  ambition.  Betiring  from  public  life  Oalifomia,  and  other  places,  and  even  establish- 
in  1806,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  ed  a  small  colony  near  what  was  then  the 
his  profession  and  to  archsaologicsd  studies.  Spanish  mission  of  San  Francisco,  in  Upper  Gal- 
He  has  written  several  treatises  on  professional  i&mia,  of  which  no  traoes  remain  at  the  pres- 
and  political  subjects.  ent  day.  Worn  out  by  a  life  of  constant  toil,  no 

B  AB  AK,  a  nver  of  Oachar,  ftirther  India,  small  nart  of  which  had  been  passed  on  the  ocean, 

860  miles  long  and  in  some  places  200  yards  he  at  length  applied  to  the  government  for  leave 

wide.    Itsdepthduringtherainyseasonisfrom  to  return  home,  but  was  only  permitted  to 

80  to   40  feet.     It  follows  a  very  tortuous  leave  his  colony  in  1818.    Touching  at  BataviiL 

course,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  he  sank  under  the  effects  of  the  climate  and 

Soormah  and  several  smaller  streams,  unites  with  died  at  the  age  of  78. 

the  Bramapootra,  48  miles  N.  £.  of  Decca.  BABANOYITOH,  Lazabub,  a  Bussian  theo- 

BAB  ALT,  Bafabl  Mabia,  a  Spanish  Amer-  logian  who  died  in  1698.  He  was  a  distinguished 

ioan  writer,  bom  at  Maracaibo  at  the  beginning  clmmpion  of  the  Greek  church    against  the 

of  this  century.    His  chief  work  is  a  geograph-  Polish  Jesuits,  and  by  his  influence  quelled  a  re- 

ioal  and  historical  account  of  Venezuela  fix>m  volt  among  the  Cossacks.    He  wrote  theologi- 

ite  settlement  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  year  cal  treatises  and  poetry. 

1687,  which  is  now  said  to  be  out  of  print    It  BABANTE,  Amablb  Guillavmb    Pbosfeb 

contains  much  valuable  information.     Baralt  BnuoiiBB,  baron,  a  French  historian,  bom  at 

was  recently  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Clamor  Biom  in  Auvergne,  June  10, 1782.    His  great- 

Publico^  published  at  Madrid.  grandfather  and  his  father  were  in  their  time 

BABAM,  a  river  and  territory  of  the  sultan-  scholars  of  some  reputation.    Under  the  super- 

ato  of  Brunai.  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  vision  of  the  latter,  young  Prosper  received  a 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  in  lat  4^  80' F.,  long,  thorough  classical  education,  and  was  after- 

118°  60'  E.,  and  50  miles  S.  W.  of  city  of  Brund.  ward  admitted  to  the  newly  created  polytechnio 

It  is  obstracted  at  the  mouth  by  a  bar,  which  school.    Entering  the  public  service  in  1802, 

wiB  not  permit  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  he  occupied,  during  the  empire,  several  offices 

feet  of  water  to  pass;  but  insidci  is  navigable  at  home  and  diplomatic  missons  abroad.    He 

for  a  steam  frigate  for  100  miles.    At  several  was  prefect  of  Lower  Loire  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 

points  near  the  upper  navigable  portion  of  the  leon,  made  his  submission  to  the  Bourbon  king 

stream,  large  deposits  of  forail  coal  and  of  iron,  and  kept  his  post,  which  he  resigned  when  the 

both  of  excellent  quality,  have  been  found ;  and  emperor  reappeared  in  March,  1815.  His  fidelity 

can  be  mined  and  shipped  very  advantageously,  to  his  new  master  was  rewar4ed  by  his  being  ap- 

The  soil  of  the  territory  seems  well  adapted  for  pointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  stete  and 

pepper  culture ;  it  is  not  heavily  wooded,  like  general  secretary  of  the   home   department 

the  greater  portion  of  the  island ;  but  has  ex-  Soon  afterward  he  became  director  of  the  Con- 

tensive^  prairies,  covered  with  aHang  aMany  tr^U&na  indireetea.    In  1819,  he  was  made  a 

g^rass,  in  which  wild  cattle,  hogs,  and  deer  peer  of  France,  and  his  ambition  seems  to  have 

abound.    The  inhabitants  of  the  territory  are  been  fully  satisfied  with  that  honor.    Most  of 

Kayan  Dayaks,  the  most   energetic,  and  the  his  time  was  now  given  to  literary  pursuits, 

most  advanced  of  the  barbarous  aborigines;  which  he  had  never  neglected.    As  early  as 

but  notwithstanding  their  piratical  an4  head-  1808  he  had  published  anonymously  his  7b- 

hnnting  propensities,  they  have  shown  a  very  hleau  de  la  UtUrtUure  fran^ise  au  18  nkiU^ 

friendly  disposition  to  the  few  Europeans  who  a  very  able  sketch  of  the  literary  men  of  that 

have  visited  them. '  philosophical  century,  which  has  since  reached 

BABANOA  FUEYA,  a  flourishing  town  of  its  8th  edition.    He  had  been  also  a  sort  of 

New  Granada,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mahates  amanuensis  toMme.  delaBochejaanelin,  whose 

with  the  Bio  Ma^alena.    It  is  on  the  transit  Jiemaires  on  the  war  in  the  Vendue  appeared 

route,  between  Magdalena  and  Oarthagena.  in    1814;   the  greater  part   being  undoubt- 
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edlv  from  his  pen.  Daring  the  leiflnre  secured  Anneoj.  He  was  remarkable  fi>r  hia  biMneaa  in 
to  him  by  tlie  peerage,  he  seems  to  have  been  discovering  new  systems,  and  particolarly  in  re- 
first  engaged  in  translating  from  foreign  Ian-  Jeottng  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  He  ootie- 
goages:  in  1821  he  published  his  French  ver-  sponded  with  many  distingnished  men,  including 
sion  of  Schiller's  dramas,  and  was,  a  little  later,  a  Bacon,  one  of  whose  letters  is  addressed  to  him. 
contributor  to  tiie  CoUeetion  de»  tIMtrm  Stranr  He  was  also  fiimous  as  a  preacher.  His  pub- 
(fen.  Then  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  lished  works  are  mostly  philoscq^hical  treatises^ 
ffreat  work  which  was  to  become  the  most  solid  BARAS  EHOTUK,  or  Babs  E^hot^ui  (the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  Vhutoire  dm  duct  ds  dty  of  the  tiger^  a  large  town  now  in  ruinsy 
Bourgogne  de  la  maisan  de  ValoiL  This  book,  on  the  river  Kherion,  in  the  country  of  the 
which  embraces  the  most  dramatic  period  of  Mongols,  in  lat  4S''  K.  and  long.  US'*  4S'  £. 
French  history,  was  written  according  to  the  The  only  European  wno  has  visited  it  was 
theory  embodied  in  the  motto  which  he  borrow-  Father  Qerbillon,  who  found  only  extensive  re- 
ed from  Quintilian:  SeriMur  adiuurrandum,  mains  of  mud  wiills  and  2  decayed  pyramids. 
non  ad  prdwndum.  It  is  a  very  skilfrd  airange-  In  the  14th  centmy  it  was  a  flourishing  town, 
ment  of  the  memoirs  of  old  chroniclers,  espe-  nearly  7  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  seat  of  the  Mo- 
daily Froissart^Monstrelet and  OomineaLpreserv-  gul  empire  under  Toghon  Timour.  The  causes 
ing  all  their  good  quahties,  correcting  their  of  its  abandonment  and  decay  are  unknown, 
fimlts,  makhig  up  their  deficiendee,  ffiving  dear-  B ABATARIA  BAT,  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of 
BOSS  to  their  somewhat  confused  delineations,  Mexico,  in  the  S.  K  part  of  Louidana,  betweoi 
and  in  a  word  placing  their  improved  pictures  the  parishes  of  Jefferscm  and  Plaqaemine& 
wider  themost  favorable  light  It  has  been  justly  Length,  15  miles;  breadth,  6  miles.  It  was 
considered  a  model  of  purely  narrative  history,  formerly  a  mat  resort  for  pirates, 
and  has  greatly  contributed  to  diflhse  the  taste  B  ARATl£R,  Jkah  Phiufps.  a  precodoos 
for  historical  study,  so  powerfully  enhanced  by  youth,  bom  at  Bchwabaoh,  near  Nuremberg,  in 
the  more  masterly  performances  of  Guizot  and  1721,  died  at  Halle  in  1740.  He  was  the  son 
Angustin  Thierry.  Published  from  1824  to  of  a  Protestant  pastor,  who  had  fled  from 
1828,  this  historv  opened  to  him  the  doon  of  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
the  French  academy,  where  he  took  the  seat  Nantes.  Before  his  6th  year,  he  had  learned 
of  De  8dze,the  doquent  defends  of  Louis  XVL  to  read  and  write  the  French,  Germtti,  and 
before  the  national  convention.  After  the  rev-  Latin  languages,  and  he  then  made  ra{nd  pro- 
olntion  of  1880,  Barante  was  appointed  ambas-  ^ess  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Byriac,  Arabic,  and 
sador  to  the  court  of  Turin,  but  still  pursued  Ethiopic,  whidi  he  mastered  almost  entirdy  by 
his  wonted  occupations,  giving  in  1884  to  the  solitary  and  unasdsted  study.  He  ^plied  him- 
public  his  MSlangei  lUteraireiUi  8  volumes,  con-  self  to  theology,  ecdedastical  and  secnlar  his- 
dsting  of  essays  upon  various  literary  chu«c-  tory,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  particolariy 
ters.  In  1835,  he  went  as  minister  of  France  to  astronomy.  In  his  18th  year  he  published 
to  Petersburg,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  ^Travels'' 
brought  him  back  to  his  frivorite  pursuits,  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  to  which  he  added 
After  havinff  published  in  1850  a  political  notes  and  historical  dissertations,  and  in  his 
pamphlet  called  Qumttom  tonsUtuUonnelles^  he  14th  year  he  received  from  the  aniverdty  of 
completed  his  SUtoin  de  la  eonoentian  nation"  Halle  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  on  which 
o^  in  6  volumes,  and  is  now  engaged  in  finidi-  occadon  he  defended  14  theses  in  the  presence 
ing  Vffittoire  du  direct&ire  de  la  republigue  of  more  than  2,000  spectatm,  and  canaed  urn- 
franfoiee.  Both  these  histories  are  written  versal  astonishment  The  king  of  Prusda  made 
from  a  monarchical  point  of  view.  They  cannot  him  an  annual  allowance  of  $50,  presented  him 
eompare  with  those  of  Thiers,  Michdet,  or  with  books  and  mathematical  instrumenlSy  and 
Louis  Blanc;  but  are  nevwtheless  read  with  gave  to  his  father  a  living  at  Halle,  where  he 
pleasure  and  profit.  Although  Barante  is  not  wished  the  son  to  study  law.  But  the  rapid 
entitled  to  the  first  rank,  he  holds  a  respectable  devdopment  of  the  young  man's  powers 
plaee  among  contemporary  i^:ench  historians  proved  fatd  to  them,  and  after  having  pub- 
and  literary  men.  lished  several  learned  mathematical,  critical, 

BARANTGHIl^^SE,  a  mining  village  of  Bus-  and  theological  worka,  and  while  still  engaged 

«ia,  at  the  K  base  of  the  Urd  mountains,  in  upon  treatises  on  Egyptian  antiquities  and  the 

the  government  of  Perm,  58  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  lives  of  6t  Hippolytas  and  St  Jerome,  he  died 

Yerkhotooric.    It  has  mines  of  iron  and  iron  at  the  age  of  19,  after  enduring  great  suflBering. 

works,  which  belong  to  the  government  BARATTNSKL  Jswoxnu  A^am,  one  of  the 

BARANYA.  a  fertile  county  of  Hungary,  most  distingnishea  of  the  Busdan  poets,  died 
lying  on  the  Danube ;  area,  1,980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  Sept  1844.  His  poetic  genius  was  devdoped 
288,850.  The  capitd  is  FQnfkirchen;  chief  during  a  military  service  of  8  years  in  Fin- 
products,  wheat,  tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit.  land.    ^Eda,''  the  first  of^iring  of  his  i 


BAR ANZANO,    GiovANin   Ahtohio,    but-  is  a  spirited  poem,  with  strong  locd  odoiing 

named  Redemptns,  a  Piedmontese  philosopher,  and  Innnish  characteristics.     Rdeased   from 

bom  at  Serravalle,  in  the  provhice  of  Yercdli,  enle.  tiie  poet  removed  to  the  nei|^blK>riiood 

in  1590,  died  in  1622.    He  became  a  monk  in  of  Moscow^here  he  passed  the  remainder  of 

1609,  and  was  made  professor  of  philofl<^hy  at  hia  life.     His  moat  agreeable  poem  la  tbe 
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''Gypsjj^a  cbarming  and  graoeM  prodnction,  one  variety,  the  Jetrblaok  barb  of  Dongola, 

gving  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  best  features  of  fix>m  the  yioinity  of  Nubia  and  AbyBdnia, 
nssian  nigh  life.  His  poems  were  published  which  is  said  rarely  to  £eiI]  short  of  16  hands  in 
in  2  vols,  in  1883.  height  The  marquis  of  Fewcastle,  who  oom- 
BABB.  the  AfHcan  variety  of  that  purest  manded  the  king's  forces  at  Marston  moor,  and 
type  of  tne  equine  &mily,  usually  known  as  the  was  subsequently  governor,  or  tutor,  to  Charles 
Arab  or  oriental  horse :  althou;^  it  is  an  as-  U.,  while  prince  of  Wales,  published  the  earll* 
certained  fact,  that  Arabia  is  one  of  the  latest  est  work  on  horsemanship,  which  is  of  much 
countries,  in  point  of  time,  in  which  the  horse  note  in  England,  in  the  year  1667.  It  is  still  a 
was  domesticated.  The  prindpal  varieties  of  book  of  high  authority.  In  it  he  says  of  the 
the  oriental  horse,  whidi  is  the  origin  of  the  barb :  *^The  barb  is  next  to  the  Spanish  horse 
English  and  Anglo- American  thorough-bred  for  wisdom,  but  not  near  so  wise,  and  that 
horse,  and  on  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  makes  him  much  easier  to  be  drest*  Beside 
whose  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  given  horse,  he  is  of  a  gentle  nature,  d.ocUe,  nervous,  and 
for  any  given  purpose,  the  heaviest  draught-  light.  He  is  as  fine  a  horse  as  can  be,  but 
work  alone  excepted,  Uie  excellence  of  the  an-  somewhat  slender  and  a  little  lady-like ;  and 
imal  depends,  are  the  barb,  the  Arab,  the  is  so  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  as  he  will 
Turk,  and  the  Persian;  and  to  the  fact  that  stumble  in  a  bowuDg  green;  he  trots  like  a 
he  is  descended,  not  from  one,  but  from  the  cow,  and  gallops  low,  and  no  action  in  any  of 
carefully  mixed  blood  of  all  these  varieties,  is  those  actions.  But  commonly  he  is  sinewy 
it  ascribable  that  the  modem  thorough-bred  is  and  nervous,  and  hath  a  clean  strength,  is  ex- 
60  fiir  superior  to  aU  the  different  spedes  of  his  oellently  winded,  and  good  at  length,  to  endure 
progenitors,  that  no  one  of  them  can  contend  great  travel ;  and  very  apt  to  leam  and  easy  to 
with  him  in  the  race,  either  for  Efpeed  or  dis-  be  drest,  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  good 
tance,  and  that,  for  many  years,  any  further  disposition,  excellent  apprehension,  judgment 
admixture  of  their  blood  has  injured  rather  and  memory ;  and  when  he  is  search^  and 
than  improved  the  quality  of  the  progeny.  The  wakened,  no  horse  in  the  world  goes  better  in 
hi^-bred  horse  is  of  ffreat  antiquity  in  Per-  the  manage,  in  all  ayres  whatever,  and  rarely 
sia,  Parthia,  Egypt,  ana  Syria  or  Phoenicia,  as  upon  the  ground  in  any.'*  Again  he  says,  in 
is  shown  by  the  pages  of  dassic  history.  To  speaking  of  breeding  racers,  after  ^ving  direo- 
the  Numidian  barbs,  on  which  tiieir  cavalry  tions,  which  are  perfectly  sound  to  tiiis  day,  for 
was  moxmted,  did  the  Carthaginians  owe  their  the  selection  of  mares:  *^  Your  stallion,  by  any 
victories  over  the  Bomans ;  and  the  Moors  means,  must  be  a  barb,  and  somewhat  of  the 
their  succesafcd  invasion  of  Spidn.  By  these  shape  I  have  described  the  mares  to  be  ofl 
two  invasive  powers  the  horse  of  Spain,  in  gen-  For  a  barb  that  is  a  jade,  will  get  a  better  run- 
eral,  and  of  Andalusia,  in  particular,  was  hvge-  ning  horse  thim  the  best  running  horse  in  Eng* 
]y  intermixed  with  pure  barb  blood;  so  much  land;  as  Sir  John  Fenwick  told  me,  who  had 
so  that,  in  the  early  times  of  th^  racing  tuif  more  experience  than  any  man  in  England ;  for 
and  of  efforts  to  improve  ^e  qudity  of  the  he  had  more  rare  running  horses  than  all  Eng- 
Earopean  horse,  it  was  to  the  Andalusian  land  beside,  and  the  most  part  of  all  the 
Spamard,  which  was  then  nearly  a  pure  barb,  famous  runidng  horses  in  England,  that  ran 
that  recourse  was  had  by  the  early  l^eeders.  one  against  another,  were  of  his  breed."  It  Is 
When  oriental  blood  began  to  be  sought  for,  very  questionable  whether  Newcastle's  opinion 
directly,  in  England,  and  horses  were  imported  is  not  wholly  right,  and  whether  the  c^^eater 
fbom  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  share  of  the  best  blood  of  the  modem  thor- 
Mediterranean,  it  was  chiefly  to  Tanker  and  ough-bred  is  not  ascribable  to  the  barb,  as  wUl 
the  Barbary  coasts  that  the  Stuart  monarchs,  ^P^<u^  by  the  following  list  of  progenitors: 
who  were  the  first  systematic  patrons  of  the  The  Godolphin,  long  <^ed  an  Arabian,  to 
race  horse  in  Europe,  had  recourse— -partiy,  whom  more  famous  horses  trace  than  to  all 
doubtless,  because  tne  former  dty  was  then  other  bloods,  is  ascertained  to  have  been  a 
occupied  by  English  forces,  but  partly,  also,  barb,believedtobeapresentfrom  the  emperor 
because  the  barb  was  then  preferred  to  the  of  Morocco  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  Curwen  bav 
Arab  strain.  The  Percheron  breed  of  the  was  a  barb;  Chillaby  was  a  barb;  King  Wif- 
Norman  horse  is  also  largely  impregnated  with  Ham's  no-tongued  stfdlion  was  a  barb ;  Button's 
barbblood,  introduced  by  means  of  Andalusian  Gray  was  a  barb;  Fenwick's  horse  was  a 
stallions,  pumosely  imported  in  order  to  im-  barb;  Button's  Bay  was  a  barb;  St.  Vic- 
prove  and  lighten  the  strain  of  the  old  Norman  tor's  funous  horse  was  a  barb ;  Fairfaxe's 
war-horse,  at  a  very  early  period.  William  Morocco  horse  was  a  barb;  Butland's  Black 
the  Conqueror  rode  a  Spanish  war-horse  at  was  a  barb;  Massey's  Black  was  a  barb; 
the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and  tiie  same  breed  the  Taffolet  was  a  barb ;  Harpur's  horse  was  a 
was  continually  imported  into  England  by  the  barb ;  Grayhound  was  a  barb ;  Dodsworth  was 
Anglo-Norman  kings,  as  were  Syrian  and  Turk-  a  barb^  both  bred  in  England.  But  what  is 
iah  norses  by  the  crusading  Plantagenets.  The  more  to  the  point,  is  this— that  of  the  import- 
barb  is  generally  somewhat  larger  than  the    — 

Arab  of  the  desert  and  has  a  loftier  and  more  *1^*!*^  *!l*^*  Engitoh  of  thoM  tiniM,  tigton^  brokeii. 

distinguiahedo»»tandforehand;and  there  is  J^/^Jf  tott^«»"fi««.«>t-we«*i^i«.««tag€i^ 
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ed  oriental  luareA,  to  which  all  the  raoe^iofseay    self  in  the  Portogoefle  military  aerviee  on  land 

English  and  American,  of  the  present  day  and  sea,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  prince 
trace,  foor-fifths  are  barbs.  All  King  Oharles  regent  of  Brazil,  npon  becoming  emperor,  to 
II.'b  royal  mares  were  barbs,  from  Tangier;    negotiate  with  the  mother  country  tne  inde- 

Layton's  violet  mare  was  a  barb :  the  Aning-  pendence  of  that  province.  His  snccees  in  this 
ton  mare,  the  Moonah  mare,  ana  the  Darcy    matter  secured  hmi  the  title  of  marquis.    Ble 

mare  were  barbs;   the  dams  of  Dodsworth,  afterward  aocompanied  the  yoong  queen  of 

Grayhound,  8panker,  Brimmer,  Bustler,  Care-  Portugal  to  Lisbon^  and  was  twice  minister  of 

less,  of  Trumpet's  dam,  of  Miss  Layton,  of  old  finance.    Brazil  is  mdebted  to  him  for  intro- 

Bald  Peg,  and,  in  a  word,  of  three-fourths  of  duciuff  into  the  country  the  first  printing  press, 
all  the  best  progenitors  and  progenitrixes,  of       BA&BADIIJLO,  Alfonso  Gkbondco  in  SAiJkfl^ 

the  stud  book,  are  barb  mares.    For  other  pur-  a  Spanish  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  was 

poses  than  racing,  the  barb  has  not  degenerated  bom  at  Madrid,  about  1680,  and  died  in  1680. 

to  the  present  day.    The  splendid  resistance  of  He  was  a  ix>or  man,  flJthoi^  attached  to  the 

Abd  el  Kader  to  the  French  is  ascribable  to  his  court,  and  is  chiefiy  known  from  his  intimacy 

barb-mounted  cavalry ;  and  the  French  ekas-  with  Cervantes,  whose  novels,  upon  their  first 

$eur$  d*Afriquey  probably  the  finest  regiment  of  appearance,  he  praised  higUy.  Barbadillo  wrote 

light  cavalry  in  the  world,  are  mounted  on  in  a  pure  Oastilian  style,  and  his  noveb  and 

barbs  from  the  province  of  Algiers.    The  wild  some  of  his  plays  are  national  in  their  charac- 

horses  of  the  American  prairies  and  South  ter  and  not  devoid  of  humor.    He  was  most 

American  pampas  are  of  Spanish  barb  descent^  successful  in  his  caricatures  of  society  and  man^ 

some,  probably,  the  remote  progeny  of  Ponce  nenu  in  which  he  imitAted.  Oervantes.     His 

de  Leon's  and  Fernando  de  Soto's  Florida  ezpe-  works  are  numerous. 

ditions,  and  the  otheiB  of  the  SMnish  cavaliy  BARBADOS,  or  Bjlbbadobs,  the  most  east- 
horses  liberated  at  the  siege  of  Buenos  Ayres.  em  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  the  earliest 
The  common  Canadian  horse  has  also  a  remote  settled  and  improved  of  all  the  English  x>098es- 
barb  strain,  through  his  Norman  parentage,  to  sions  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  70  miles  £. 
which  he  doubtless  owes  his  hardihood,  and  the  from  St  Vincent  and  about  200  miles  N.  £. 
peculiar  excellence  of  his  feet  and  legs.  from  Trinidad.    It  is  of  an  oval  form,  22  miles 

BARBAOAN,  in  Norman  castellated  archi-  in  length,  and  14  in  width,  with  an  area  of 
tecture  an  external  fortification  or  outwork,  in  106,470  acres,  most  of  which  is  under  cnltiva- 
aome  degree  corresponding  to  the  modem  t6t&-  tion.    The  surface,  except  in  the  N.  K  part  is 
de-pimt^  erected  on  the  outer  side  of  tiie  moat,  not  much  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and 
to  protect  the  first  access  to  the  drawbridge,  though  there  are  several  small  streams,  the 
when  lowered.    It  was  usually,  in  form,  a  half  absence  of  mountains  in  the  centre  renders  this 
moon,  or  8  sides  of  an  octagon,  having  its  con-  island  less  copiously  watered  than  the  other 
vex  or  salient  sides  looking  outward,  and  open  Antilles.    It  rises  abruptly  on  the  N.  £.  to  a 
to  the  rear,  so  as  to  affo^  no  shelter  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  Mount  HiUaby,  the 
assailaats  of  the  castle  or  town,  if  carried.  The  highest  elevation,  having  an  altitude  of  1^47 
two  extremities  touching  on  the  moat,  were  feet  above  sea-leveL   It  consists  of  terUaiy  sand- 
defended  by  towers  built  out  into  the  deep  stones  and  limestones,  and  of  rocks  formed  of 
waters  of  &e  ditch,  so  as  to  afford  no  footing  an  aggregate  of  shells,  madrepores,  and  different 
around  them ;  and  the  gateway  was  situated  kinds  of  coral,  partly  consolidated  by  the  attri- 
deeply  embayed  between  other  towers,  and  tion  of  water,  and  partly  porous  and  full  of 
nnder  machicolated  battlements,  which  crossed  cavities.    Petroleum  exudes  from  many  of  the 
a  concentrated  fire  on  it    Add  to  this  that  the  day  hiUs,  and  saline  springs  are  found  at  con- 
drawbridge  and  barbacan  themselves  were  usu-  siderable  heights  above  the  sea.    There  are  no 
ally  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  retiring  angle,  precious  metals  and  no  fossil  remains,  but  bitn- 
between  the  flanking  walls  and  towers,  whudi  minous  coal,  potter's  clay,  and  yeUow  and  brown 
could  thus  cross  their  missiles  even  on  the  outer  ochres,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  soil,  corn- 
aide  of  that  defence. — Beyond  the  barbatMuo,  posed  of  a  fine  bla^  mould,  is  well  fitted  for 
again,  were  often  erected  barricoiB,  as  they  were  the  culture  of  sugar,  and  the  rich  plantations 
ecdled,  or  strong  palisaded  abatis,  in  the  attack  extending  over  gentle  hills  present  a  delightful 
and  defence  of  which  occurred  many  of  the  landscape.    It  is  nearly  encircled  by  a  coral 
most  gallant  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  reef  at  about  2  miles  from  the  shore,  by  whidi 
chivalrous  heroes  of  Froissart,  Monstrelet  and  navigation  in  its  vicinity  is  rendered  dangerous. 
Brant6me's  picturesque  and  stirring  chromdea.  Being  further  out  in  the  Atlantic  than  the 

BARBAOENA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  neighboring  islands,  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to 

Sierra  Mantiqueura,  8,600  fidet  above  the  sea.  the  scourge  of  hurricanes.    By  one  of  these  in 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engaged  in  mining  1760,  which  lasted  for  48  hours,  more  than 

for  gold  and  in  exporting  cotton  and  coffee  to  8,000  human  beings  perished,  and  property  to 

Bio  de  Janeiro.  the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000  was  destroyed. 

BARBAOENA,  FbbbbsrtoOaldsduBbabt,  In  the  great  storm  of  1831,  it  suffered  even 

marquis,  a  Brazilian  marshal  and  senator,  bom  more  severely  in  the  loss  of  property.    Yet  the 

at  Sabora  in  1772,  died  at  Rio  Janeiro,  June  dinuite  is  in  general  especially  healthfhl  though 

10, 1842.    He  had  akeady  distinguished  him-  wanui  it  being  tempwed  by  the  trade  wind 
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from  lihe  K.  E.  which  blows  from  10  o'clock  and  the  abolitHm  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies 
in  the  morning  till  sunset.  The  coltivation  alao  by  the  British  parliament  in  1834r  was  received 
of  dmost  every  spot  on  the  island  prevents  the  here  with  perfect  tranquillity.  Barbados  has 
prevalence  of  iigurioos  miasmata.  The  staple  made  rapid  progress  both  in  the  last  and  the 
productions  are  sugar,  molasses,  arrow-root,  present  century,  and  it  is  now,  after  Jamaica, 
aloes,  and  cotton ;  aad  the  amount  of  property  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  the  British 
annually  created  is  estimated  at  more  than  islands  in  the  Oaribbean  sea. 
$10,000,000.  About  40,000  acres  are  planted  BARBALHO-BEZERRA,  Agostiko,  Brazil- 
only  with  the  sugar-cane.  In  1852  the  amount  ian  traveller,  bom  at  St.  Paul,  died  about  1669. 
of  sugar  produced  was  48,766  hogsheads,  valued  In  1664  he  was  appointed  general  superintend- 
at  $8,829,000.  In  exchange  for  the  native  pro-  ent  of  the  mines  of  Brazil,  by  an  ordinance  of 
dnctions  there  are  imported  into  the  island  Alfonso  YI.,  and  was  specially  directed  to  ez- 
cured  fish,  salted  bee^  flour,  cutlery,  and  cotton,  plore  the  vast  forests  of  the  interior,  in  quest 
woollen,  and  linen  goods.  Barbados  has  an  of  mines  of  precious  stones.  Here  he  wandered 
excellent  harbor,  in  OarMe  bay,  off  Bridge-  for  years,  always  expecting  to  grasp  the  prize, 
town,  which  serves  not  only  for  the  trade  of  and  always  disappointed,  until  he  fell  a  victim 
the  island,  but  also  as  a  landing-place  for  ves-  to  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  country.  His 
eels,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  easterly  posi-  explorations  have  been  of  some  use  to  the 
tion,  reach  it  before  any  other  of  the  islands,  geographer  and  the  naturalist 
and  touch  there  for  refreshment  The  island  BARBAN()ON,  Marie  ds,  a  French  heroine, 
has  but  4  towns,  Bridgetown,  Oharlestown,  St  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
James,  and  Speights ;  tiie  first  of  which  is  the  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jean  de  Barret^ 
capital,  and  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  lord  of  Allier,  she  was  besieged  in  his  castle  or 
towns  and  one  of  the  strongest  military  posts  Bemegon,  in  Berry,  by  Montare,  the  governor 
in  the  West  Indies,  contaming  above  20,000  in-  of  Bourbonnais,  and  her  heroic  defence  of  the 
habitants.  Barbados  is  more  densely  popu-  place  during  a  siege  of  15  days  won  her  no  little 
lated,  probably,  than  any  other  spot  of  land  in  renown.  She  was  finally  compelled  by  hunger 
the  world,  excepting  the  idand  of  Malta.  It  to  surrender,  but  on  her  own  terms,  and  the 
has  at  present  about  145,000  inhabitants,  85,000  ransom  exacted  from  her  was  remitted  by  the 
of  whom  are  emancipated  negroes,  which  ^ves  king,  who  restored  her  to  her  possessions. 
878  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Idke  the  other  BARBANtlGRE,  Joseph,  baron,  a  French 
West  India  islands  which  were  acquired  by  set-  general,  bom  at  Fontacq  in  1772,  died  at  Faris, 
tlement,  it  is  governed  by  a  governor,  a  counoO,  Sfov.  9,  1880.  In  1794  he  entered  the  army 
and  an  elective  assembly.  The  governor,  who  as  captain  of  the  volunteers  of  his  department, 
is  also  governor-general  of  Grenada,  St.  Yin-  was  wounded  in  his  first  campu^,  and  re- 
cent, Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  St  Lucia,  is  invented  mained  till  after  the  18th  Brumaire  without 
vith  the  chief  civil  and  military  authority,  xhe  advancement.  He  then  passed  into  the  consular 
council  consists  of  8  members,  who  are  ap-  guard,  and  in  the  next  year  was  appointed  colo- 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  have  the  same  rank  nel  and  signalized  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
in  the  colonies  as  the  peerage  in  England.  The  terlitz.  He  was  named  brigadier^general  in 
assembly  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  1809,  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Jena,  EylaiL 
the  people,  who  are  chosen  annually,  2  for  eadi  Ratisbon,  and  Wagram,  and  had  a  command 
of  the  11  parishes,  and  2  for  the  city  of  Bridge-  in  the  rear-guard  during  the  terrible  retreat 
town.  There  are  in  the  itdand  29  public  schools,  frt>m  Rusria.  Though  wounded  severely,  he 
"Which  are  attended  by  7,077  pupils.  The  chief  succeeded  in  shutting  himself  up  with  his  corps 
of  the  institutions  of  education  is  Oodrington  in  Stettin,  and  yielded  up  this  place  only  after 
college^  founded  by  Gen,  Oo<hnngton  about  the  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  In  1815,  he  was 
1)eginning  of  the  last  century  for  the  propaga-  sent  for  the  defence  of  Huningue,  but  the 
tion  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  beaututdly  feebleness  of  the  garrison  and  the  poor  state  of 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  wild  and  hilly  the  fortifications,  made  redstance  to  a  serious 
district  called  Scotland.  It  has  an  annual  reve-  attack  impracticable.  Tet  he  inspired  such  en- 
nue  of  116,600.  Six  newspapers  are  published  thnsiasm  m  the  invidid  defenders,  and  presented 
on  the  island,  one  of  which,  the  ^^  Barbados  so  formidable  a  display,  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Mercury,"  has  existed  for  over  a  century.  There  Waterloo,  he  capitulated  upon  fevorable  termSi 
b  much  uncertainty  about  the  first  discovery  and  marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 
of  Barbados,  but  it  was  probably  visited  by  He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  retire- 
the  Fortuguese  as  early  as  1586.  It  was  visited  ment  and  quiet  at  Faris. 
by  an  English  ship  early  in  the  17th  century,  BARBARA,  Saiht,  a  virgin  and  martyr, 
but  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  tUl  much  honored  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Oatholio 
1624,  when  a  few  adventurers  fr^m  England  churches,  and  supposed  to  have  fiourished  in 
established  themselves  upon  it  During  the  the  8d  or  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  ^  Her 
period  of  the  civil  wars  it  afforded  a  ref^  to  history  has  been  related  by  various  chroniclers, 
persons  of  various  parties^  who  successively  but  with  so  many  discrepancies  that  it  is  difil- 
suffered  persecution.  In  1692,  and  again  in  cult  to  ascertain  either  the  events  of  her  life  or 
1816  and  in  1825,  formidable  organized  insur-  the  circumstances  of  her  martyrdom.  Aooord- 
recdons  of  the  negroes  took  plaoe  on  this  iaIaDd,  ing  to  Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  the  author  of  the 
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Aursa  Zegenda,  she  was  bom  at  HsUopoUB,  in  enlsrged  to  take  in  the  Bomans.    So  Fsnl  mes 

Egypt,  of  pagan  parents.    On  arriving  at  the  it  in  Rom.  i.  14,  15.    In  modem  times  it  is 

age  of  womanhood  she  was  very  beaatifdl,  and  nsed  to  express,  together  with  several  other 

ber  father,  fearing  lest  she  shonld  be  taken  terms^  the  degree  of  dvilization  to  which  a 

from  him,  confined  her  in  a  tower,  on  whidi  nation  has  attained.    In  this  use,  baibarons  is 

account,  in  the  pictures  of  this  saint,  the  tower  one  decree  above  Bftva^a,  and  stands  below 

is  one  of  her  most  frequmt  attributes.    In  her  half-civilized,  while  dvinaed  and  enlightened 

seclusion  die  hetucd  of  the  preaching  of  Origen,  complete  the   scale  on  which  civilizaticm  b 

and  wrote  to  him,  beggmff   for  instruction,  reckoned. 

whereupon  he  sent  one  of  his  disciples,  who  BABBARIGK),6bbookeo,  an  Italian  cardinal, 

taught  and  baj^tised  her.    On  learning  this  her  bom  at  Venice,  Sept  25,  1625,  died  at  Padua 

father  was  so  mcensed  that  he  put  her  to  death«  in  1697.    He  was  aestined  for  public  life,  but 

Metaphrastes  and  Mombritius  inform  us  that  after  a  course  of  theology  at  Padua,  entered  the 

she  was  martyred  at  Heliopolis  in  the  reign  of  church,  and  was  attached  as  canon  to  the  pope^s 

Galerius,  and  their  account  agrees  with  the  chapel,  in  which  o^Munty  he  discharged  seTeral 

emperor  Basil^s  Menology  and  with  the  Greek  missions  with  such  zeal  that  he  was  appoij^ted 

Bynazary.    Others  again  hold  that  she  suffered  to  the  bishopric  of  Bergamo,  where  his  benev- 

at  Nicomedla,  in  285,  under  Maximian  L    Her  olence  won  him  the  title  of  the  2d  Gharles 

festival  occurs  Dec.  4.  Borromeo.    He  was  made  cardinal,  and  after- 

B ARBARELLI,  Gioboio,  one  of  the  found-  ward  bishop  of  Padua,  where  he  established  an 

ers  of  the  Venetian  school  of  colorists,  bom  at  institution  for  learning  on  the  most   liberal 

Oaatelfranco,  near  Trevigi,  in  1477,  died  of  the  eoale.    His  literary  renudns  conaiflt  of  25  lottos 

Elagne  in  1511.    He  is  more  generally  known  on  historical  subjects, 

y  the  name  of  Giorgione,  accordiiu  to  Land,  BARBARO,    Fbahossoo,  an   aooomidisfaed 

from  a  certain  grandeur  conferred  upon  him  Venetian,  bom  in  1898,  died  in  1454.    He  was 

by  nature,  no  less  of  mind  than  of  form.    He  of  a  noble  feunily,  and  occupied  several  disdn- 

was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  BeUini,  at  gnished  official  positions,  but  is  chiefly  known 

Venice,  where  Titian  was  one  of  his  fellow-  fi^m  his  literary  labors,  among  which  may  be 

students,  but  following  the  bent  of  his  genius,  mentioned  a  transUtion  of  Plutarch's  livesw 

he  broke  away  from  their  stiff  and  constrained  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  choice  of  a  wift 

manner,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  distin-  and  the  duties  of  women,  entitled  De  Be  Uxoria^ 

guished  by  boldness  of  outline,  grace  and  ex-  printed  in  Paris  in  1515.    His  letters  were  col- 

pression  in  the  countenances)  as  weU  as  Uie  lected  and   published  in  1748. — Esbmoxaos^ 

motions  of  his  figures,  well  graduated  and  rich  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  equally  distio- 

coloring,  and  effective  chiaroscura    The  last  guished  for  learning,  bom  in  Venice  in  1^^ 

of  these  he  probably  acquired  by  studying  the  died  in  1498.    He  was  educated  at  Padua,  and 

works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  although  he  ap-  before  his  20th  year  had  acquired  so  great  a 

proaches  the'  style  of  Oorregio  more  nearly  reputation,  by  a  translation  of  the  Parapfi^^atk 

than  that  of  any  other  Italian  painter.    Gior-  of  Themistius,  and  a  funeral  oration  pronounced 

ffione^B  works  in  fresco,  of  which  he  executed  over  the  doge  Nicolo  Maroello,  that  he  was 

many  on  the  facades  ox  Venetian  palaces,  are  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  doctor 

almost  entirely  obliterated,  but  his  portraits  in  of  civil  law  at  Padua.    Ketuming  to  Venice  in 

oil,  among  the  most  admirable  ever  painted,  his  80th  year,  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  ful- 

and  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  their  color-  filled  several  important  missions ;  but  hiq>p6nr 

ing,  particularly  in  the  fiesh  tints,  as  well  as  ing  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  republic,  by 

their  grace  and  animated  expression,  are  in  accepting  from  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  the  patri- 

good  preservation,  although,  on  account  of  the  arclu&te  of  Aquileia,  he  was  condemned  to  per- 

early  death  of  the  artist,  they  are  not  numerous,  petnal  banishment,  and  died  in  exile.      His 

Of  his  historical  paintings,  the  ^  Moses  rescued  principal  work  is  the  Cfastigationea  PlinianuB^ 

from  the  Nile,"  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  is  an  illustration  of  the  natural  history  of  Pliny; 

esteemed  his  ehtfcTcntwre.    Titian  had  a  great  beside  which  he  translated  Dioscorides  and 

admiration  of  Gior^one^s  style,  and  followed  Aristotie,  and  wrote  some  poetry. 

it  previous  to  forming  his  own.  BARBAROSSA,  emperor.    See  Fudkbio  L 

BARBARIAN,  a  term  originally  applied  by  of  Germany, 

the  Greeks  to  a  language  which  they  could  not  BARBAROSSA,  Hordbb,  Arouw,  Akuoh,  or 

understand,  and  so  by  a  fi^e  of  rhetoric  to  HoBnoH,acelebratedpirateof  Algiers,  bom  1478, 

the  person  speaking.    In  this  sense  it  appean  the  son  of  a  Greek  renegade  from  Lesbos,  who 

to  have  been  used  by  Paul,  1  Oor.  xiv.  11.  aettied  in  Algiers,  and  worked  at  pottery.    The 

The  word  was  probably  coined  by  the  Greeks,  son  became  a  sailor,  and  commanded  a  fleet  at 

and  is  one  of  tiiose  words  whose  sound  is  in-  21  years  of  age.    The  name  of  Barbarossa  was 

tended  to  be  expressive  of  the  idea.    It  was,  given  him  inafter  life  by  his  sailors,  Baba  jBsia 

therefore,  a  term  of  reproach.    In  i(s  first  ap-  "  Father  Captain,"  as  a  titie  of  respect,  and 

plication  to  persons  it  included  all  not  Greeks,  corropted  by  the  Italians  into  Barbarossa.    He 

Later,  when  Rome  took  the  Greek  dvilisation  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  Selim  ebn  Joomi 

and  language,  it  was  applied  to  all  but  Greeks  against  the  Spaniards.  1516.     He  muidered 

and  Romans,  or  rather  the  term  Greeks  was  Selim,  and  madehimself  despot  of  Algiers.    He 
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next  oonqoered  Tunis  and  Tlemoen*  His  o»-  Jaoobin  dab,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
reer  was  cut  short  by  the  Bpanish  marquis  of  Brissot-Warville,  VergnlaacL  and  Gensonn^,  the 
Gomarez,  governor  of  Oran,  whom  the  heir  of  most  influential  members  or  the  society  at  that 
the  Tlemcen  dominions  had  called  in.  He  was  time.  He  joined  them  in  their  efforts  for  the 
besieged,  and  made  his  esci^  from  TlemcMi  by  triumph  of  republicanism,  and  was  by  one  of 
a  subterranean  passage,  was  OTertaken  and  after  them  introduced  to  Roland,  then  home  secretary, 
a  braye  and  desperate  resistance  was  slain  in  whom  he  frequently  visited.  Barbaroux  was 
1618. — ^He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  of  uncommon  personal  beauty;  he  had  beside 
Algiers  by  his  brother,  Khaib-ed-Dbbn  C'Good  that  enthusiastic,  fire  whidi  is  characterisdc  of 
of  the  Faith"),  a  name  given  him  by  the  sultan  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  rumored  at  that 
Solyman.  On  the  death  of  Barbarossa,  the  Turks  time  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
proclaimed  him  sovereign  of  Algiers.  Khair-ed-  fhl  Madame  Roland,  who  was,  they  said,  but 
l>een  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  too  yielding  to  his  ttffections ;  this  is  undoubt* 
expedition  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  those  edly  a  base  calumny,  both  being  united  only  by 
who  had  landed  were  taken  prisoners.  Dread-  the  ties  of  friendship  and  devotion  to  freedom, 
iug  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  Khair-ed-Deen  Both  were  dreaming  of  a  republic  founded  on 
oSered  homage  to  the  sultan  Solyman,  who  ap-  virtue,  and  both  were  virtuous.  When  it  was 
pointed  him  pasha  of  the  new  territory,  and  feared  that  the  court  would  succeed  in  arrest- 
sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  2,000  janiauies,  ing  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  north  of 
and  in  1630,  the  new  chief  succeeded  in  t^ing  Irance,  Barbaroux  was  the  most  vehement  in 
Uie  island  in  the  bay  of  Algiers,  when  he  put  supporting  the  plan  of  establishing  a  separate 
all  the  garrison  to  death.  In  1632,  the  people  republic  in  the  south.  He  was  at  the  same 
of  Tunis  rebelled  against  Muley  Hassan,  tne  old  time  actively  engaged  in  all  the  popular  meas- 
benefactor  of  the  brothers  Barbarossa,  and  nres  tending  to  promote  the  revmution,  and 
invited  Khair-ed-Deen  to  take  the  command  of  took,  with  his  600  countrymen,  who  were  espe- 
their  territory,  which  he  did.  Solyman  now  oiallv  caUed  Lcb  Mar$eiUai$j  an  important  part 
a{>pointed  Klmir«^-Deen  his  capudtfi  pasha  to  in  the  insurrection  of  August  10,  which  was 
encounter  the  Genoese  Dona.  A  war  of  pirati-  the  death-blow  of  the  French  monarchy.  As  a 
oal  attacks  and  desolating  ravages  now  com-  reward  for  his  energetic  conduct,  he  was  elected 
menced  with  various  success,  but  the  emperor  chairman  of  the  electoral  meeting^  and  after- 
Charles  Y.  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ward  a  deputy  to  the  convention.  There  he 
with  a  powerful  force,  Tunis  was  attacked,  and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  merciless  and 
Barbarossa  compelled  to  escape  to  Algiers,  bloody  policy  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and 
whence  he^ut  to  sea,  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  energetically  demanded  an  act  of  accusation 
Spun.  TheVenetiansnow  joined  the  confeder-  against  the  promoters  of  the  massacre  of  Sep- 
^  against  the  Turks,  and  Andrea  Doria  and  tember.  Henceforth  he  excited  the  anser  of  the 
£bair-ed-Deen  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  Mountain  party,  which  pursued  him  to  his  death, 
an  engagement  at  the  golf  of  Arta.  but  Jed-  But  his  moral  activity  was  not  confined  to  purely 
ousies  among  the  allies  prevented  a  oattle,  and  political  struggles ;  a  learned  economist,  he 
Doria  retreating,  the  Turks  captured  several  of  threw  light  on  controverted  questions  of  gen- 
his  rearmost  vessels.  In  1642,  Francis  I.  wiUi  eral  administration  and  commerce;  he  opposed 
a  view  of  curbingthe  exorbitant  powers  of  the  the  forced  loan  of  1,000,000,000  livres,  voted 
emperor  Charles  v.,  sent  an  embassy  to  Soly-  against  the  tax  on  breadstufb,  and  presented 
man,  and  his  Christian  Mf^estv  having  joined  his  wise  plans  for  the  use  of  public  money,  the  reg- 
forces  with  those  of  the  Grana  Turk,  ravaged  the  ulation  of  suppUes  for  tlie  army,  and  the  organ- 
states  of  the  church,  and  attacked  Nice,  which  ization  of  tiie  war  administration.  When  the 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Barbarossa's  fieet  trial  of  King  Louis  XVI.  came  on,  he  voted  for 
visited  Marseilles,  where  he  was  received  with  the  kill's  death,  but  with  an  appeal  to  the  na- 
every  demonstration  of  honor  and  respect  tion.  This  last  vote  was  followed  by  an  out- 
Barbarossa  returned  to  Constantinople  in  164^  burst  of  indignation  from  his  enemies,  who  pre- 
and  died  in  1646.  sented  petitions  to  the  convention  asking  for 
BARBAROUX,  Chablbs,  a  member  of  the  his  dismissal  as  a  traitor  to  the  republic.  His 
French  national  convention,  and  a  leading  Gi-  fate,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends,  the  Girond- 
rondlst,  bom  at  Marseilles,  March  6, 1767,  guil-  iats,  was  already  sealed ;  a  popular  insurrec- 
lotined  at  Bordeaux,  June  26,  1794.  Being  tion  broke  out  against  the  convention  May  8, 
originally  devoted  to  scientific'  pursuits,  he  1798,  insisting  upon  their  proscription,  oonse- 
mahitained  for  some  lime  a  correspondence  quently,  June  2,  the  assembly  adopted  tliereso- 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  published  an  in-  lution  for  the  arrest  of  84  of  its  members,  mostl  v 
teresting  paper  on  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  Uie  Girondists.  Barbaroux  then  left  Paris  wiu 
vicinity  ox  Toulon.  As  a  lawyer,  he  had  gained  some  of  his  colleagues,  went  to  Normandy,  and 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  do-  tried  to  raise  an  insurrection  against  the  con- 
quent  members  of  the  bar  at  Marseilles,  when  vention.  It  was  then  that,  during  a  scgoum  at 
the  revolution  broke  out.  He  at  once  declared  Caen,  he  had  occasion  to  meet  Charlotte  Corday, 
himself  a  repubUcan,  and  was,  in  1791,  sent  by  who  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  his  paisfor- 
his  native  city  as  deputy  extraordinaiy  to  the  tune,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  having  in- 
legialative  assembly.    He  was  admitted  to  the  sgitod  the  heroic  girl  with  her  murderous  pro- 
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Ject  agaioBt  Marat  But  the  insnrreetion  was  who  were  Greeks,  had  ttdonised  at  Oyrene, 
soon  suppressed,  and  Barbaronx,  hunted  from  lost  east  of  the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
place  to  place,  son^ht  arefoge  in  the  yioinitj  of  8yrtiBMiyor(j;nlfof  Sidra),  in  what  b  now  known 
Bordeanz.  BeingdisooYerea  there,  heshotlum-  as  Barca.  West  of  Carthage  lay  Nnmidia  and 
self  twioe,  bat  though  in  a  dying  condition,  he  Mauritania,  even  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; 
preserved  life  enough  to  be  identified  an^  sent  east  of  Gyrene  was  Egypt;  while  between  these 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  revolutionary  oommittee  two  foreign  colonies  stretched  the  narrow  ooast 
of  Bordeaux.  Seldom  has  tiiie  rage  of  party  line,  from  the  Major  to  the  Minor  Syrtis,  known 
immolated  a  purer  victim.  as  Emporia.  The  rapidly  growing  OarthA- 
BARBAR I  STATES,  the  name  by  which  a  ginian  power  soon  extended  colonies  along  the 
somewhat  indefinite  tract  of  country  is  desigua-  entire  coast  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Gre- 
ted,  extending  between  10°  and  25*"  E.  long.,  cian  Gyrene.  The  Jealousy  of  Borne  was  not 
and  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  5°.  It  long  in  being  awakened  against  so  threi^ening 
stretches  in  a  curve  from  the  Atlantic  ooast  of  a  rivaL  The  history  of  the  Punic  wars  is  wdl 
Africa,  along  tiie  southern  shores  of  the  Medi-  known.  At  the  <^d  of  117  years  the  CSartiift- 
terranean  to  the  possessions  of  Egypt  in  the  ginian  power  was  extinguished,  Carthage  her- 
east,  a  distimce  of  more  than  2,000  miles,  and  self  in  ruins,  and  Africa  a  Boman  provinoe, 
oovering  an  area  of  at  least  600,000  square  miles,  from  Mauritania  to  C^renaica.  The  more  com* 
Its  southern  boundary  is  not  so  well  defined,  plete  subjugation  of  Numidia  was  acc<NnpUshed 
extending  variably  inland  till  it  meets  the  m  the  Jugtffthine  war,  and  that  of  Mauritania  in 
great  African  Syrtis,  and  also  includmg  the  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Thus  the  tenitcH7  of 
numerous  oases  of  the  desert  itself.  Bordered  the  Barbary  states,  from  independent  native 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  by  the  sovereignties  and  foreign  coiooieS)  had  c<»ne 
Sahara  on  the  south,  its  temperature  is  gener-  into  the  hands  of  Bome.  About  A.  D.  400, 
ally  moderate,  and  remarkably  uniform,  seldom  several  Teutonic  tribes,  overrunning  Ganl  and 
descending  to  the  freezing  point,  and  seldom  orosdng  the  Pyr6n6es,  settled  in  Spain.  When 
coming  up  to  sultry.  From  March  to  Sept  in  428,  Boniface  revolted  against  Honorina,  the 
is  the  diy  season,  when  the  ground  is  fre-  Vandals  crossed  the  Fretum  Gkiditanum  into 
quently  so  parched  as  to  render  walking  Africa,  led  by  Genserio,  drove  out  the  inhab- 
upon  it  impracticable.  From  Sept  to  March  itants,  utterly  expelled  the  Boman  power  from 
is  the  wet  8e&son,but  the  rains  are  moder-  upper  Libya,  and  reigned  100  years.  Th^i 
ate,  and  almost  every  day  affords  a  respite  of  came  the  struggle  under  Justinian,  for  the  re- 
sunshine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  though  sandv  and  establishment  of  the  Boman  ascendency.  Bj 
light  on  the  coast,  the  climate  healthy,  and  agri'  Belisarius  it  was  conducted  to  a  sucoeasful  iasue, 
cultural  productions  are  various  and  abundant  and  northern  Africa  was  united  to  the  easteni 
The  range  of  nroduotion  gives  a  combination  empire.  For  over  800  years,  this  relation  oon- 
of  both  tropical  and  temperate  fruits.  Agricul-  tinned  until  about  the  middle  of  the  Tth  century, 
ture  is,  nevertheless,  greatly  neglected.  For  8  ^e  Saracens  overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
oenturiee,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  states  to  the  Atlantic,  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
have  rendered  themselves  the  pest  of  human  astrons  death  of  their  leader  Okba,  the  soeptre 
society  by  their  depredations  upon  the  com-  of  upper  Libya  passed  again  from  the  hands 
merce  of  the  seas.  Not  until  recently  have  Ihe  of  Bome  into  that  of  Arabia.  Fifty  years  lAter, 
civilized  nations  of  the  globe  been  able  to  re^  the  conquests  of  Musa  and  Tarik  were  pushed 
strain  the  piratical  corsairs  whose  name  is  asBO-  across  the  straits,  and  a  Saracenio  empire 
oiated  with  cruelty  and  disregard  of  treaty  established  in  Spain.  But  the  revolution 
stipulations.  A  more  particular  aooount  will  bie  which  brought  the  Abbasides  to  the  call- 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  states  themselves,  phate  of  Arabia,  and  drove  the  only  surviving 
Andently,  all  Africa  was  comprehended  under  c^ph  of  the  Ommyiades  into  Spain,  prepared 
%  divisions,  Egypt  and  Libya,  while  Libya  was  the  way  for  the  independence  of  the  westem 
subdivided  into  northern  and  southern  Libya,  colonies,  and  Africa  began  to  throw  off  the 
North  Libya  comprised  mainly  what  is  now  Saracenic  yoke  (T88).  A  succession  of  fortnnes 
known  as  the  Barbary  states.  Herodotus  says  now  attended  the  states  of  upper  Libya.  For 
that  in  his  day  northern  Libya  was  Inhabited  8  centuries  they  were  alternately  tributary  and 
by  the  indigenous  race  of  Libyans,  and  by  the  independent,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  like 
foreign  PhoBnicians  and  Greeks.  These  latter  tiie  stakes  of  a  £eux)  bank,  till  in  the  16th  cen- 
settled  at  various  points,  from  Egypt  to  Gar-  tuiy  the  2  brothers  Barbarossa  conquered  the 
thage,  while  the  indigenous  Libyans  occupied  whole  territory  of  Numidia  and  Garthage,  and 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  thronghout  the  en-  erected  the  regencies  of  Algiers  and  Tunia.  A 
tire  extent  Of  the  origpji  of  the  Libyans,  fewyearslater  the  Turkish  sultan,  whose  supre- 
whom  Heroilotos  calls  indigenous,  we  have  no  macy  the  younger  Barbarossa  had  acknowledg- 
trace.  Arabian  tradition  says  they  colonized  ed,  erected  the  pashalicof  Tripoli  over  the  an* 
Libya  from  Yemen.  The  Phoenicians  early  settled  dent  Qfrenaica.  while  in  the  west  there  waa  a 
Garthage  (869  B.  G.),  and  perhaps  the  still  more  gradual  consolidation  of  power  into  the  hands 
western  coasts  of  Mauritania.  At  least,  it  ap-  of  Mohammed  ben  Hamed,  and  his  son,  who 
pears  that  Garthage  was  a  powerful  state  at  the  finally  e^blished  the  dynasty  of  Sherifr  in  the 
mvasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.    The  Qyrenianfl^  empire  of  Morocco,  while  the  French  ereoted 
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between  Moroooo  and  the  posseanons  of  the  her  death.     Here  she  edited  selectioiiB  from 

Porte,  the  regenof  of  Algeria.    Thus  we  bring  the  ^^  Spectator,"  and  similar  standard  works, 

down  the  history  of  this  territory  to  its  present  with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  is  her  best 

political  divisions,  es^cept  there  yet  remains  to  be  effort  as  a  literary  critic.    She  wrote  the  life  of 

mentioned  the  snaall  territory  of  Baroa^  marked  Richardson,  the  novcdist,  to  accompany  his  cor- 

on  onr  present  mm   as  in  dispnte  between  respondenoe,  edited  the   *' British  Novelists," 

Egypt  and  Tripoli.  The  religion  of  the  Barbary  with  memoirs  and  criticisms^  and  published  a 

states  is  generally  Islamism.     The  European  collectionof  prose  and  verse,  under  the  name  of 

settlers  are  of  course  Christians,  or  Jews,  while  the  '^  Female  Spectator."  Her  last  separate  pnb- 


2.  The  Arabs.    8.  The  Berbers,  who  are  indi-  a  memoir,  by  her  niece.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin.    Her 

genons,  and  from  whom  the  states  probably  poetry  is  generally  too  didactic,  but  her  prose 

received  the  appellation  Barbary.  4.  The  Jews,  is  easy,  jracefol,  and  natural. 
5.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  military  of  the  coun-       Bi[BBAULT  ROYER,  P.  F.,  a  native  of  St 

try.    6.  The  Blacks.    The  Arabs  call  the  Bar-  DSmingo,  and  of  African  descent^  lived  in  the 

bary  states  Moghr^  (west).     The  lauffuage  of  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  took  part 

the  people  inland  dLBfers  from  that  of  Arabia  with  his  countrymen  in  their  insurrection  in 

and  Dvna.  though  not  so  much  as  on  the  coast  1792.    He  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  in 

BAkBASTRO,  a  district  and  town  of  Spain,  preferring  complaints  against  the  colonial  com- 

The  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  panies,  but  was  unable  to  procure  a  heariuff 

Pyr6n6es  mountains,  and  touches  Oatalonia  on  nrom  the  council  of  tiie  600.   He  was  afterward 

the  south-east^  comprising  the  valleys  of  the  employed  in  France  in  tiie  editorial  department 

Cinca,  PuectonaS)  and  Solana.    It  is  &rtile  and  of  sevend  Journals,  and  in  the  bureau  oi  foreign 

well  cultivated.    The  town  is  a  walled  town,  affiurs  under  the  directory.    He  is  the  author 

within  the  district  and  on  the  Oinca,  with  a  of  various  treatises  on  political  questions  and 

population  of  a  little  over  6,000.  Ithasacithe-  public  law. 

oral  and  8  convents,  with  various  scientific  in-       BARBAZAN,  Abztauu>  Guilhsm,  sire   de, 

stitutions,  and  some  good  old  pictures.  an  illustrious  French  soldier  of  the  15th  century, 

BARBAULD,  AimA  LjcrrnA,  an  English  died  in  1482.  He  early  acquired  &me  by  his 
authoress,  chiefly  celebrated  for  what  are  called  prowess ;  in  1404  he  was  the  hero  of  a  private 
children's  books,  bom  in  Leicestershire,  June  encounter  between  6  French  and  6  English 
20,  1748,  died  near  London,  March  9,  1825.  knights,  which  took  place  near  the  castie  of 
The  Rev.  John  Aikin,  her  father,  a  Unitarian  Montendre,  in  Saintonge;  the  former  being 
minister,  carefully  cultivated  her  talents  in  especially  indebted  to  him  for  their  victory, 
vouth.  At  the  age  of  15,  she  removed  with  On  this  occasion,  King  Charles  YL  rewarded 
him  to  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  him  by  the  ffifb  of  a  swoi*d,  inscribed  with  these 
took  charge  of  the  celebrated  academy,  out  of  words:  Ut  Japnt  granite  ruanty  and  the  sur^ 
which  grew  the  central  Unitarian  college,  after*  name  oiCfheoaUer  tans  reproehSf  which  was  also 
ward  transferred  to  York,  and  now  established  given  to  Bayard  in  the  following  century.  Bar- 
in  Manchester.  Here  she  became  well  acquaint-  bazan  signalized  himself  by  many  heroic  deeds 
ed  with  Dr.  Priestiey  and  Enfield.  In  1778,  at  during  the  wars  which  then  desolated  France, 
the  age  of  80,  she  published  a  volume  of  her  Having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
poems,  which  the  same  year  ran  through  4  who,  for  eif^ht  years,  kept  him  a  prisoner  at 
editions.    This  was  followed  by  misoellaneous  Ohateau  Gaillard,  he  was,  in  1480,  liberated  by 

Eieces  in  prose,  purtiy  written  by  her  brother,  his  companion  in  arms  Lahire,  who  stormed 
u  1774,  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemond  the  place.  He  immediately  re&itered  the  field 
Barbauld,  with  whom  ^e  kept  a  school,  for  with  unabated  ardor,  defeated  the  English  and 
the  next  11  years,  in  the  village  of  Palsgrave,  the  Burgundians  at  the  battle  of  La  Oroisette, 
Suffolk.  During  tnis  period,  she  published  de-  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  ultimate  de- 
votional pieces,  compiled  from  the  Psalms  of  liverance  of  the  country,  and  was  bountifully 
David;  early  lessons  for  children  from  2  to  8  remunerated  by  King  Charles  YIL,  who  called 
years  old ;  and  hymns  in  prose,  for  children,  him  the  ^*  Restorer  of  the  kingdom  and  crown 
The  2  last  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruo-  of  France."  Soon  after,  beiog  sent  by  the  king 
tion,  and  the  early  lessons  were  translated  into  to  help  young  Ren6  d*  Aigou  to  conquer  the 
French,  by  M.  Pasquier.  After  a  short  visit  to  duchy  of  Lorraine,  he  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
the  continent,  in  1785-^6,  Mra  Barbauld  went  tie  of  BuUegueville,  which  had  been  fought  oon« 
to  live  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  where  her  trary  to  his  advice,  and  died  in  consequence, 
husband  became  pastorof  a  small  congregation.  Extraordinary  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
Here  she  wrote  several  pampUets  and  poems  him,  and  like  Dn  Guesolin,  he  was  buried  in  the 
on  popular  subjects,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Denis. — ^EnzNKB,  a 
civil  disabilities  of  disinters  and  the  abolition  French  philologist,  bom  in  1696  at  St  Fargean, 
of  the  slave  trade.  In  1808,  her  husband  died  near  Auxerre,  died  Oct  8, 1770,  at  Paris.  He 
at  Stoke  Ne wington,  whither  he  had  removed  was  one  of  the  earlier  laborers  on  the  vemaoolar 
6  years  before,  and  where  she  remained  until  Uteratoreofthemiddle  ages,  and iadiiefly  known 
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bjtheoQOeotionoriUJM«ifls,orinetriMaukai  to  IW,  lioder  the  tide  of  ifa|aywi«n?»  JTOito- 

irhiob  he  pabluhed  in  Paris  in  1756.  *^«<^  an  ingenioiu  nia|s  then  entirelj  new,  in 

BARBB-MABBOIS,  FsAKgou  ih^  ooont  and  which  geography,  chroocdogy,  and  hirtoiy  were 

maiqnia,  a  French  statesman,  botn  at  MeU,  ■mnltaneonsly  presented, 

Jan.  81, 1745,  died  Jan.  14^  1887:    After  folfil-  BARBEL  (harhi*,  Oav.),  alaige,  ooane  freeh 

ling  diplomalio  offices  at  seyeral  Qerman  coorts^  water  fish,  foond  in  many  of  the  large  European 

he  was  sent  to  the  new  government  of  the  rivers.  It  has  several  barbs  or  beard-like  &derB» 

United  States  of  America  as  oonsol  general  of  pendant  from  its  leathery  month,  whioh  are  said 

France.     He  organised  all  the  French  oonsol-  to  be  the  origin  of  its  name.    It  freqoents  deep, 

atesin  this  coontry,  in  whidi  he  resided  10  still  poolswith  eddies,  in  swift-flowing  atnams; 

Sian,  and  married  the  danghter  of  William  roots  in  the  gravel  bottoms Bke  a  hog;  and 

oore,  governor  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1785  he  feeds  on  worms  and  other  bottom  bait  It  grows 

was  app<nnted  by  Loais  XVL  superintendent  to  the  length  of  8  feet,  and  to  the  wei^^  of 

of  Stb  Domingo,  and  introduced  many  reforms  18  or  20  pounds^  is  a  determined  biter,  and,  when 

into  the  administration  of  Justice  and  of  finance  hooked,  a  desperate  poller.    On  the  table  it  is 

in  that  udand.    He  returned  to  France  in  1790,  all  but  worthkas. 

and  was  again  employed  in  German  diplomacy.  BARBER,  a  person  who  shaves  others  and 
Daring  the  excitement  of  the  revolution  he  was  dresses  their  hair.  The  custom  of  cutting  off 
enled  to  Guiana  as  a  friend  of  royalty,  but  the  beard  was  introduced  into  Greece,  and 
beii^^  recalled  in  1801,  he  was  made  director  of  thence  into  Rome,  from  the  East  Plutarch 
the  treasory,  a  titie  which  he  ao<Mi  exchanged  sa^  that  the  reason  for  shaving  was  that  th^ 
for  that  of  minister.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  might  not  be  polled  by  the  bes^rd  in  battle.  A 
to  cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  50,-  few  persons  who  had  wealth  to  keep  a  stock  ol 
000,000  fr.,  but  had  the  skill  to  obtain  the  price  razors^  combs,  mirrors,  and  pwiumea,  were 
of  80,000,000  fr.,  a  piece  of  diplomacy  for  which  shaved  in  their  own  houses  by  slaves,  but  it  was 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  by  Napoleon*  He  the  prevalent  custom  both  in  Greece  and  Rome 
was  soon  after  made  count  of  the  empire  and  to  make  a  morning  visit  to  the  barber's  ahop. 
chief  officer  of  the  legi(m  of  honor.  In  1806  an  These  shops  were  the  resort  of  the  idle,  curious^ 
overni^t  which  had  occurred  in  his  accounts  and  witty,  who  told  stories,  diBcassedphiloa^hj, 
as  state  treasurer  caused  his  disgrace,  which  and  learned  the  news.  The  barber  furnished 
was  however  speedily  ended  by  Napoleon,  who  to  the  old  comic  and  satirical  authors  the  type 
recognized  and  needed  his  abihty.  In  1818  he  of  curiosity  and  loquacity.  It  is  related  that  a 
entmd  the  senate,  and  the  next  vear  voted  for  philosopher,  being  once  asked  by  one  of  these 
the  forfeiture  of  the  emperor  and  the  re^tab-  artists  how  he  wished  to  be  shaved,  replied, 
lishmeot  of  the  Boorbon  dynasty.  He  was  well  ^^  Without  speaking.^'  The  duties  of  the  bar- 
received  by  Louis  XYIIL,  appointed  a  peer  ai  her  were  to  dress  the  hair,  shave  the  beard,  and 
France,andhonoraryoounsellor  of  theuniversi-  cut  the  finger  nails.  AsmaUpoemof  Phaniason 
ty,  and  confirmed  in  the  office  of  first  president  the  barber  Eugathes  has  been  preserved,  whidk 
c^  the  court  of  accounti^  which  he  had  formerly  contains  a  comical  enumeration  of  all  the  ntoi- 
held.  He  was  an  object  of  the  indignation  of  inls  necessary  to  the  practice  of  his  art  The 
Nttwleon  after  his  return  to  France  frt>m  EHml  barbaric  invasion  restored  for  a  time  the  faahion 
and  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris.  He  resumed  of  foil  beards,  but  western  Europe  men  began  to 
his  offices  aft^r  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  but  shave  again  in  the  11th  century,  and  aa  barbers 
moderate  in  his  principles,  and  an  enemy  of  all  then  beoune  numerous,  they  extended  the  linuts 
reaction,  he  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  ma-  of  their  art  and  invaded  the  provmce  of  sur^gery. 
iority  of  those  with  whom  he  associated ;  and  There  was  a  long  strife,  which  it  required  the 
in  the  chamber  of  peers  he  succeeded  with  diffi-  ordinances  of  kings  and  the  decrees  of  cooncals 
eulty  in  effecting  the  substitution  of  banishment  to  settie,  between  the  barbers  and  the  suigeonsi 
for  death  as  a  penalty  for  politioEd  offenders,  the  former  bdng  ambitions  to  rise  above  their 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  exercised  the  rank,  and  the  latter  desirous  to  exclude  from  €M* 
same  adolation  and  took  the  same  oaths  of  mrgical  practices,  persons  who  had  not  been  regn- 
fidelity  toLouis  Philippe,  which  he  had  formerly  larly  educated.  Their  superior  talent  and  learning 
nven  to  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbon  princes,  ipiined  for  the  suiigeons  the  higher  social  posi- 
The  desire  to  die  first  president,  which  had  been  tion,  but  the  barbers  retained  till  near  the  time 
the  motive  of  all  his  fiexibility,  proved  at  last  a  of  the  French  revolution  the  exdnaive  privilege 
vain  one,  and  in  1884  he  was  succeeded  in  his  of  using  the  lancet  The  barber  to  um  ki^ 
offices,  and  as  a  consol^on  received  the  por-  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  playing  an  impor- 
trait  of  the  king,  accompanied  by  an  antognmh  tant  part  in  tiie  state  by  gaining  the  royal  con- 
letter.  His  numerous  works  contain  curious  ae-  fidence;  but  the  most  notable  mstance  of  this, 
taiii  concerning  St.  Domingo,  LoutsiaDa,  and  Peter  of  Broase,  at  first  barber  and  then  prime 
Quiana,  which  he  studied  in  his  exile.  minbter  to  Philip  the  Bold  oi  France,  was 
BARB£AUD£LABRUYER£,JxakLou]8,  afterward  hanged  for  his  abuse  of  power.  The 
a  French  literary  man,  bom  at  Paris  in  1710,  barbers  of  the  Eut  have  the  lively  and  talkative 
died  jn  1781.  Learned  and  industrious,  but  charaoterof  their  dass  in  the  Westw  TheMus- 
poor,  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  publishers,  snlmans  generaUy  wear  their  beard,  but  shave 
either  in  HoUand  or  in  France.    He  publiahed  their  hei^  and  this  operation  requirea  a  very 
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skllfhl  hand,  and  modern  travellers  describe  the  made  residuary  legatee.  Barber's  whole  income 
little  and  viyacions  barber,  with  his  lancet  in  from  this  generous  bequest  amounted  to  about 
one  hand  and  his  razor  in  the  other,  very  much  £140,  on  which,  at  Johnson's  recommendation, 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  stories  of  the  **  Ara-  he  retired  to  Lichfield,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
bian  Nights.^'  The  Chinese  also  shave  the  his  days  in  comfort  He  died  in  the  infir- 
greater  part  of  the  head.  mary  at  Stafford,  after  undergoing  a  painfdl 
BARBER.  f^AKCis,  the  faithM  negro  ser-  operation.  Almost  in  his  last  moments,  Dr. 
vant  and  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  died  Johnson  solemnly  commended  Francis  Bar- 
Feb.  18, 1801.  He  was  born  in  Jamaica,  proba-  her  to  the  notice  and  care  of  Mr.  Wyndham, 
biy  about  1741,  as  he  was  supnosed  tobe  9  years  placing  Barber's  hand  in  that  of  his  new  pro- 
old  when  brought  to  England,  in  1750,  by  OoL  tector.  Barber  was  one  of  the  two  persons 
Bathurst,  who  sent  him  for  some  time  to  a  present  when  Dr.  Johnson  breathed  his  last, 
boarding-school  in  Yorkshire,  kept  by  a  clergy-  BARBER,  Fbakois,  a  distinffuished  officer  in 
man.  The  colonel,  whose  property  he  then  the  reyolutionary  army,  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
was  nt  was  before  the  12  judges  of  England  in  1751,  died  at  Newburg,  N.  T.  April,  1788. 
had  aeclared  that  slavery  coidd  not  exist  in  He  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  in 
Great  Britain),  by  will  beoueathed  him  his  free-  1767,beingbut  16  yearsof  age,  andin  1769  was  se- 
dom,  and,  in  1762,  the  lad  entered  into  Dr.  lected  by  a  committee  composed  of  such  eminent 
Johnson's  service,  in  which  he  continued  until  men  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Ohan- 
Johnson^s  death,  with  the  exception  of  two  in-  dler.  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  Ellas  Boudinot,  and 
tervals;  in  one  of  which,  upon  some  difference  John  Ohetwood,  as  rector  of  the  academy  at 
with  his  master,  he  went  and  served  an  apothe-  Elizabethtown,  K  J.  Under  his  care,  the  in- 
cary  in  Cheapside,  but  still  visited  Johnson;  stltution  attfuned  a  national  reputation,  and 
and  in  another,  he  took  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea.  among  his  pupils  were  many  wno  afterward 
This  last  escapade  occurred  in  1759,  and  through  rose  to  high  stations  both  in  church  and  state. 
Dr.  SmoUett^s  interference  with  John  Wilkes,  Among  them  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  procured  his  was  placed  there  by  Gov.  Livingston,  himself 
discharge  Qn  June,  1760),  without  any  wish  on  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  keen  observer, 
the  part  or  Barber.  On  returning,  he  resumed  and  whose  selection  of  Mr.  Barber  as  teacher 
his  situation  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Eight  years  for  his  prot^g6  is  sood  evidence  of  his  eminent 
later,  he  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  in  fitness  for  the  task  of  instructing  youth.  He 
Herts,  at  Johnson's  expense,  and  Mrs.  Williams  continued  at  the  head  of  the  academy  until  the 
(head  of  Johnson's  miscellaneous  household),  commencement  of  the  war,  when  the  pupils 
whenever  Barber  displeased  the  doctor,  would  were  scattered,  and  the  rector,  with  his  two 
remind  him  that  on  his  education  £800  had  younger  brothers,  took  up  arms  in  their  coun- 
heen  expended.  Indeed,  he  was  not  treated  try's  service.  In  Feb.  1776,  he  received  from 
very  well  b^  Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  perpetu-  congress  a  commission  as  mi^or  of  the  8d  bat- 
ally  complaining  of  his  inattention,  while  he  talion  of  the  New  Jersey  troops,  and  in  Novem- 
would  remonstrate  against  the  authority  she  ber  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
assumed,  and  the  severity  she  exercised.  Koth-  legislature,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  8d  Jersey 
ing  but  strong  personal  attachment  to  Johnson  regiment.  The  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
could  have  so  long  kept  him  in  the  house  under  congress,  and  he  was  commissioned  on  Jan.  1, 
such  treatment.  It  was  owing  to  Bmrber's  care  1777,  and  when  Baron  Bteuben  was  made  in- 
that  the  manuscript  of  Johnson's  diary  of  his  spector-general  of  the  army,  Ool.  Barber  was 
tour  in  Wales  in  1774  was  preserved.  As  Dr.  designated  as  assistant  inspector-general,  in 
Johnson  left  no  surviving  relative,  he  resolved  which  capacity  he  rendered  efficient  service, 
to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  Francis  Barber,  and  ei\}oyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  veteran 
'*  whom,"  says  Boswell,  ^^  he  looked  upon  as  chief  of  that  important  department.  He  served 
particularly  under  his  protection,  and  whom  he  with  his  regiment,  under  Gen.  Schuyler,  in  the 
had  all  along  treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend."  northern  army,  and  marched  from  Ticonderoga 
When  about  to  make  his  will,  a  few  days  before  to  Join  Gen.  Washington,  before  the  battie  of 
his  death,  he  asked  Dr.  Brocldesby  what  would  Trenton,  in  which  he  participated,  as,  also,  in 
be  a  proper  annuity  to  a  faithfrd  servant  f  and  that  of  Princeton,  which  immediately  followed 
was  answered  that  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman  it,  and  in  the  important  batUes  of  Brandywine, 
£50  a  year  was  considered  an  adequate  reward  Grermantown,  and  Monmouth.  In  the  latter 
for  many  years'  fiuthfhl  services.  ^  Then,"  action  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  corn- 
said  Johnson,  *^  I  shall  be  nobUmmtu^  for  I  pelled  to  reiire  to  his  home  at  Elizabethtown, 
mean  to  leave  iVank  £70  a  year,  and  I  desire  where,  though  disabled  from  service  in  the 
you  to  tell  him  so."  The  will,  executed  imme-  field,  he  was  constantiy  engaged  in  obtaininff 
diately  after,  bequeathed  all  Johnson's  property  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movements,  and 
(except  £800)  in  trust  for  the  use  of  fVancis  othe^  matters  of  importance  to  the  patriot 
Barber.  By  a  codicil,  executed  on  the  follow-  cause.  Some  of  Gen.  Washington's  letters  ao- 
ing  day,  he  bequeathed  his  house  at  Lichfield  knowled^ng  the  receipt  of  his  communications, 
to  certain  persons  named  Johnson,  several  smaU  and  expressing  his  sense  of  the  value  of  Ool. 
remembrances  to  different  friends,  and  an  an-  Barber's  services,  are  yet  extant,  and  there  is 
nuity  of  £70  a  year  to  Barber,  who  was  also  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  friU  confidence 
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was  p]Awd  in  his  fidelity  and  foond  Judgment.  bSe  ion,  Franoeeeo  IV^  is  the  present  repre- 
In  1779,  he  serred  as  a^jutant^neral  in  Qen.  sentaUve  of  the  Barberini  fiunilj.  He  posBCflNB 
BuUiyan's  oampaign  against  the  Indiana,  and  a  oharming  villa  in  the  vicinitj  of  Albano,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Newtown.  In  a  superb  palace  in  Rome,  thegreatest  after  the 
1780,  the  delicate  dntj  of  enforcing  the  reqni-  Vatican,  which  is  sitoated  N.  W.  of  the  Qoirinsl, 
sttion  for  grain  and  cattle  in  the  oonntr  of  in  the  rear  of  the  Plana  Barberini  It  was 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  was  assigned  him  by  Wash-  boilt  by  Taddeo  in  the  time  of  Urban  YIIL,  by 
ington,  and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  it  eminent  architects,  like  Oarlo  Mademo,  Borro- 
was  performed  was  acknowledged  in  a  letter  mini,  and  BemiuL  It  was  asserted  that  stones 
which  is  still  preserved.  He  was  engaged  in  of  the  Vatican  and  of  other  remarkable  monu- 
the  battle  of  Springfield,  where  the  Jersey  bri-  ments  of  antiquity  had  been  abstracted  for  the 
gade  was  hon<»ably  conspicuous,  and  in  1781,  purpose  of  constructing  this  palace,  which  led  to 
when  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  the  saying  of  Pasqxdn :  Quod  non  feetrwU  Bar- 
Jersey  troops  tiu-eatened  the  yery  existence  of  ban  feoere  Barberini  For  many  years  Thor- 
the  army,  ne  was  selected  by  Washington  as  waldsen^s  studio  was  in  the  basement  of  the 
an  officer  who,  by  his  personal  popularity,  dift-  Vatican,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  oele* 
oretion,  and  flnnness,  was  peculiarly  fitted  fi>r  brated  Italian  works  of  art,  as  the  famous  picture 
the  emergency.  He  was  successful  in  the  dis-  of  Pietro  da  Oortona  in  the  prindpal  hall,  and 
charge  of  the  important  and  delicate  duty  of  in  the  gallery  Raphael's  Fomarina,  Quido  Renins 
suppressing  the  revolt,  and  in  the  same  year  8.  Andrea  uorsini,  and  Eoma  Dei,  an  old  pio« 
he  accompanied  the  Jersey  line  in  their  march  ture  discovered  April  7,  1665.  Other  worki 
to  Virginia,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  of  art,  which  belonged  to  the  Barberini  £unily, 
force  which  invested  Torktown.  On  the  day  have  passed  into  ue  collections  of  European 
in  which  Washington  intended  to  communicate  salleries,  as  the  '^  Sleeping  Faun,''  in  the  Munich 
the  news  of  peace  to  the  army,  he  invited  sev-  Glyptothek,  and  the  celebrated  ^^Portiand  Vase" 
era!  of  the  omoera,  among  whom  was  GoL  Bar-  in  the  British  museum. 
ber,  to  dine  with  him.  He  was  at  that  time  BARBERRY,  the  botanical  name  of  which 
acting  as  officer  of  the  day,  and  received  an  in-  is  lerberii,  fit>m  herbirys^  the  Arabic  name  of 
timaUon  that  the  oommander-in-chief  intended  the  fruit,  a  genus  of  pUmts  belonging  to  the 
to  announce  the  Joyful  news  at  the  table,  before  natural  order  herberidacem^  and  whose  charao- 
it  should  be  published  in  general  orders.  Has-  teristics  are  6  roundish  sepals,  with  bractlets 
tening  to  finish  his  official  duties,  he  was  riding  outside,  6  obovate  petals,  with  2  glandular  spots 
near  the  edge  of  a  wood  where  some  soldiers  inside,  6  stamens,  alternate,  ovate,  serrated,  and 
were  cutting  down  a  tree,  when  it  fell,  instantly  pointed  leaves,  a  shrubbv  habit,  with  yellow 
killing  both  himself  and  his  horse.  wood  and  inner  bark,  yellow  flowers  in  droop- 
BARBERINI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  ing  raoemea,  and  sour  berries  and  leaves.  The 
Roman  family  in  the  17th  century,  originally  stamens  have  a  remarkable  irritability,  so  that 
of  Tuscany.  Maffiso  Barberini  was  elected  when  the  filament  is  toudied  on  the  inside  wi& 
pope  in  1628,  uiider  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.,  the  point  of  a  needle,  they  throw  themselves 
and  through  his  influence  the  different  mem-  quickly  forward  upon  the  stigma;  the  petals 
bera  of  his  family  acquired  fortune,  position,  also  follow  them  in  this  morement  This 
and  power.  Taddeo  Barberini,  prince  <^  Pal-  phenomenon  is  best  observed  in  mild  and  dry 
estrina  and  general  of  the  papal  troops,  a  bel-  weather,  and  can  rarely  be  seen  after  the 
ligerent  personase,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1667,  stamens  have  been  dashed  against  each  other 
was  the  cause  or  continued  hostilities  with  the  by  a  violent  wind  or  rain.  The  genus  corn- 
small  neighboring  states  from  1641  to  1644^  prises  22  species,  which  are  found  in  various 
when  his  lease  of  power  expired  with  the  death  regions  from  China  to  Mexico ;  several  of  them 
of  the  pope,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  year,  are  evei^greens,  and  most  of  them  are  ornamental 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  pope,  Innocent  X.,  as  well  as  useful  The  vtUgckrii^  or  common 
to  the  holy  see,  the  influence  of  the  Barberini  barberry,  has  thorns  upon  the  branches  obo- 
fkmily,  who  sought  refuge  in  France,  was  rate-oblong,  bristiy  toothed  leaves  in  rosettes 
brought  to  an  end.  At  the  instance  of  Oardi-  or  fiucicles,  drooping  many-flowered  racemes, 
nal  Mazarin  they  subsequentiy  recovered  their  and  scarlet  oblong  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
property,  which  had  been  conflscated  by  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  has  be- 
papal  authorities.  The  principality  of  Pales-  come  naturalized  and  thoroughly  wild  in  the 
trina  also  remained  in  the  fieunilv,  the  only  rep-  thickets  and  waste  grounds  of  £.  New  En^snd. 
resentative  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  In  the  north  of  Europe  it  prefers  the  vdleys, 
century,  was  Taddeo's  granddaughter,  Cornelia  but  in  the  south  it  becomes  a  mountaineer,  and 
Oonstantia  Barberini,  married  in  1728  to  Giulio  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  the  Alpine  shrubs. 
Cosar  Oolonna,  prince  of  Oarbognano  and  duke  In  Italy  it  attains  a  height  of  from  4  to  6  fbet, 
of  Bassanello,  whose  daughter,  Olympia,  the  and  liyes  for  centuries.  Nearly  all  the  parts 
future  Neapolitan  duchess  di  GlrifiBlen,  who  (^  this  i^ant  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  inner 
died  in  1800,  became  celebrated  by  her  tragical  bark  and  the  root,  with  the  aid  of  alum,  furnish 
and  romantic  life.  The  Barberini  and  Oolonna  an  excellent  yellow  dye  for  coloring  linen  and 
estates  passed  subsequentiyinto  the  hands  of  one  leather.  Its  leaves  are  cropped  by  cows  and 
of  their  sons^  Oarlo  IIL,  who  died  in  1819,  and  aheep.    It  is  probably  by  reason  of  its  yellow 
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eolor  that  it  has  been  esteemed  good  for  the  the  insniigents,  being  nnsnpported  by  the  peo- 

janndioe,  the  same  haying  been  fancied  also  of  pie,  tried  invtun  to  construct  Wricades.    Kot- 

the  dook  and  carrot;  bat  the  bitterness  and  'withstandinf  their  oourage,  they  were  easily 

astringenoy  of  the  bark  liare  made  it  vaiaedasa  overpowered  by  superior  forces;  Barb^  who 

medidne.    The  berries  are  so  acid  that  birds  had  been  elighUy  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner 

refuse  to  eat  them,  but  when  prepared  with  with  some  of  his  companions.    A  few  weel» 

sogar,  they  make  delicious  and  nealthful  pre-  later,  the  high  court,  consisting  of  the  chamber 

•erves,  sirups^  and  comfits.    It  has  been  a  very  of  peers,  sentenced  him  to  death.    During  his 

general  opinion  that  barberry  bushes  cause  trial,  as  well  as  on  hearing  the  sentence,  he  dis« 
light  to  wheat  sown  in  their  vicinity,  but  if  played  unabated  firmness ;  his  youth  and  his 
this  be  true  it  has  not  been  accounted  for.  The  courage  excited  sympathy  in  his  favor;  and 
OanaderuiSj  or  American  barberry,  is  a  shrub  Louis  Philippe,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
from  1  to  8  feet  high,  with  leaves  less  sharply  own  son,  tne  duke  of  Orleans,  commuted  the 
pointed,  and  racemes  with  fewer  flowers  than  the  punishment  to  perpetual  imprisonment  At 
TO«oeding,  and  is  found  on  the  A]leg:hanies  of  the  end  of  9  years,  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
Vii]ginia  and  southward.  The  aqu\folivm^  a  1848,  released  the  prisoner,  who  was  at  once 
native  of  western  North  America,  has  shining  elected  colonel  of  tne  12th  legion  of  national 
evergreen  pinnated  leaves,  and  deep-violet  or  guards  at  Paris,  and  representative  to  the  consd- 
red  berries,  and  is  often  cultivated  for  its  beauty,  tnent  assembly  by  the  department  of  Aude. 
There  are  several  other  Asiatic  and  American  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  very  moderate 
apeoies  which  are  among  the  most  hardy  oma-  course  pursued  by  that  body,  he  took  part  in 
ments  of  gardens.  the  insurrection  of  May  15,  headed  by  Huber, 
BARBBS,  ARHAin>,  a  French  republican.  Baspail,  and  BlanquL  He  went  with  them  to 
especially  known  by  his  participation  in  several  the  hoUl  de  viUsy  where  he  was  arrested  during 
conspiracies,  and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  the  evening,  and  taken  to  the  duugeon  of 
and  even  of  death  pronounced  upon  him,  was  Yinoennes.  The  high  court  at  Bourges  sen- 
bom  in  1810  at  Pointe-it-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  tenoed  him  to  transportation ;  but  as  there  was 
and  came  to  France,  when  a  child,  with  his  yet  no  penal  colony,  he  was  sent  to  Mont  St 
fkmily,  who  possessed  an  estate  in  the  vicinity  Michel,  where  he  was  confined  for  some  years. 
of  Carcassonne.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  During  the  Crimean  war,  a  letter  of  his,  praising 
inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  and  was  sent  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  French  army,  found  its 
Paris  by  his  guardian  to  study  law ;  but  instead  way  into  the  newspapers,  and  the  imperial  gov- 
lie  launched  at  once  into  politics,  or  rather  into  emment,  seizing  on  the  opportunity,  amnestied 
conspiracies ;  for  conspiracies  were  then  in  the  prisoner,  ^o  declined  such  a  favor  from  a 
France  the  essence  of  politics.  On  the  insur-  detested  power ;  but,  bdng  thrown  out  6t 
reotion  of  April,  1834,  he  was  arrested  as  a  prison,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  wrote  a  letter  in 
member  of  tlie  SocUU  de%  droiU  de  Phomme;  which  he  freely  expressed  his  sentiments,  de- 
but the  charges  against  him  not  being  substan-  daring  that  he  would  stay  2  days  in  Paris,  in 
tiated  by  evidence,  he  was  released  without  a  order  to  awut  the  decision  of  the  imperial 
trial,  after  5  months  imprisonment,  during  police;  but  the  government  being  disinclined 
which  he  had  secured  many  warm  friend  to  rearrest  him,  he  left  France,  and  is  probably 
and  admirers  among  the  poor  people  confined  now  living  in  Spain.  Barbds,  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  same  prison.  This  was  the  beginning  is  a  conspirator  by  nature ;  all  his  life  has  been 
of  his  popularity.  In  1885,  being  suspected  of  but  a  perpetual  conspiracy;  nevertheless,  it  must 
having  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  be  confessed  that  generosity  and  a  chivalrous 
attempted  assassination  of  Louis  Pldlippe  by  bearing  havealways  marked  his  conduct 
Fieschi,  he  was  again  arrested,  but  discharged  BABBETTK  In  a  battery,  guns  are  siud  to 
for  want  of  evidence.  The  government,  how-  be  placed  en  barbette  when  they  stand  high 
ever,  was  bent  on  his  condemnation ;  and  a  few  enough  to  fire  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet  in- 
months  later  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im-  stead  of^  as  usual,  through  embrasures.  To  nuse 
prisonment  for  secretly  manu&cturing  gun-  the  guns  to  this  height,  various  means  are 
powder.  When  restored  to  liberty,  he  entered  adopted.  In  field  fortifications,  an  earthwork 
actively  upon  a  new  plot  with  Auguste  Blanqni,  platform  behind  the  parapet  forms  the  station 
Martin  Bernard,  and  some  other  chiefs  of  La  for  the  gun.  In  a  permanent  fortification,  the 
$0eiitS  dee  famiUee,  and  all  their  measures  common  high  sliding  carriage  or  the  traversing 
seemed  so  well  concerted  that  they  relied  upon  platform  ruses  the  gun  to  the  required  leveL 
success.  On  May  12,  1889,  100  armed  men,  Guns  placed  en  barbette  have  not  the  same 
headed  by  Barb^  boldly  sallied  out  at  Paris^  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire  as  those  firing 
shouting  Vive  la  repuhlique  t  and  marohea  through  embrasures ;  they  are,  therefore,  dis- 
towttrd  the  Palaie  de  justice.  They  soon  reached  posed  in  this  manner  where  the  parapet  cannot 
the  military  post  attached  to  the  Gonciergerie,  afford  to  be  weakened  by  the  cutting  off  em- 
The  soldiers,  under  Lieut  Drouineau,  offered  re*  brasures,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  extend  their 
aistanoe,  when  their  commander  was  killed  by  range  more  to  the  right  and  left  than  would  be 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  and  the  post  taken,  possible  with  embrasures.  On  this  account^  guns 
But  alarm  had  been  given  at  the  prefecture  of  are  placed  en  barbette  in  field  fortifications ;  in 
police;  troops  were  promptly  smnmoned;  and  tiie  salient  an^es  of  works;  and  in  strand  bat- 
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teiies  destined  to  ftot  flgtioft  ahipfl,  e0peQiaU3r  if  jAfipe  and  FontaiiiebIeiiii,^r«re  made  tip  IitIuiBi 

the  parapet  ia  of  masonry.    To  protect  them  and  are  remarkable  for  their  akilfiil  arrange- 

from  enfimdin^  fire,  traTeraes  and  bonnets  are  ment    On  the  retain  of  the  Boorbona,  he  was 

ooDstructed  wnen  neoeaaarj.  appointed  aaperintendent  of  the  i»iTate  royal 

BARBEYRAO,  Ohaxlbb,  a  French  phyai-  libraries,  which  peat  he  kept  until  1822,  when 

cian,  bom  at  C^reste,  inProyence,  in  1629,  died  he  was  anddenly  discharged.    He  died  8  jeais 

atMontpellier  in  1699.    John  Locke,  who  had  later  partly  of  grief,    ifo  man  haa  done  better 

known  Sydenham  and  Barbeyrao  in  the  latter  aervioe  to  French  bibliography.    His  ITouoelU 

city,  used  to  say  that  he  never  knew  two  men  hihliothique  d^unhomme  d$  (fo&t,  gives exeellent 

moreidike  both  in  bearing  and  ideas. — Jiak,  directions  for  collecting  a  good  library;  while  hia 

a  French  Jurist,  bom  at  B^zora,  March  15,  Dietionnaire  dm  ouoragm  anonifma  U  pttudo-^ 

1674,  died  at  Groningen,  March  3, 1744.    Be-  nyme$y  is  one  of  the  most  intereadng  wows  of  tha 

longing  to  a  family  of  Oalvinists,  he  went  to  kmd,  full  of  research,  able  critidsm,  and  carious 

SwitzerUnd  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  learning.    II.  Chablbs,  a  French  philanthro- 

Nantes.     Afterwwd  he  went  to  Germaov,  be-  pist  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laist  oentnry. 

came  profeasor  of  bellee-lettres  in  the  French  Of  his  early  history  nothing  is  known^  but  in 

college  at  Berlin,  then  retaraed  to  I^aaann^  1820  we  find  him  appearing  before  the  French 

where  he  tanght  history  and  civU  law ;  and  academy  of  sciences  and  it^  with  a  plan  for 

lastly  was  cal&d  to  Groningen,  and  appointed  t>eaching  the  blind  to  write  in  characters  leg:ible 

director  of  the  academy.    He  pablbhea  a  nam-  to  themselves  by  means  of  salient  pointa.    He 

her  of  treatises  upon  civil  and  mtemational  law  had  already  spent  several  yeara  on  thia  plan, 

which  are  still  referred  to.  which  was  phonetic  in  its  character,  having  each 

BABBl£  DU  BOCAGE,  Jxiiir  DiNia,  a  sound  dengnated  by  a  particolar  arrangement 
French  geographer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1760,  died  of  ponctorad  dota.  He  sabseqaently  modified 
there  Deo.  28, 1825.  He  waa  the  worth v  dia-  hia  qrstem  repeatedly,  and  devoted  his  life  aaad 
ciple  of  the  celebrated  D^ An viUe,  his  whole  life  fortune  to  perfecting  it  It  possessed,  how- 
being  devoted  to  geography,  and  eweoiidly  to  ever,  several  &alts  which  prevented  its  general 
ancient  geography.  On  the  return  of  C&H>]aeal-  adoption;  it  was  imperfect  as  a  phonetic  sys- 
Goaffier,  from  Greece,  he  was  intmated  with  tern,  omitting  several  important  soundsi  and  in- 
the  duty  of  daasifyinff  the  documents  brought  trodudng  some  doubtful  ones.  Italso  ooonpied 
by  him,  and  attended,  firom  1782  to  1624,  to  too  much  apace  and  tioie,  one  letter  sometimea 
the  publication  of  the  Voyage  pUtcrmgue  de  la  requiring  12  dots.  It  ia  not  now  used,  bot  is 
Cfr^  which  he  illustrated  with  many  valuable  of  interest  as  having  been  the  basis  of  BraiUeli 
maps.  Meanwhile  he  drew  up  the  maps  at-  system  ofwritingwithpoints,  now  so  extensivdy 
tached  to  Barth^lemy's  travels  of  Anacharsia,  adopted  in  blind  institutions.  M.  Barbier  died 
published  in  1788.  In  1807,  he  completed  an  about  1880.  III.  £DM0zcDjEAirf^AN90ia,bom 
excellent  map  of  the  Morea,  which  waa  aubse-  at  Paria  in  1689,  died  there  Jan.  29, 1771.  He 
quently  used  during  the  expedition  of  the  iVench  was  a  lawyer  of  celebrity  and  a  man  of  the 
in  that  peninsula.  In  the  same  year  he  Inxyte  world;  but  his  claims  to  attention  are  founded 
a  curious  paper.  Notice  mr  un  manuiorU  dela  on  hia  Jovmal  hiitariaue  et  anecdoUque  dm 
biblioMque  du  prince  de  Tallevrand,  wherein  rigne  de  Louie  JTF.,  published  in  Paris  in  1856. 
he  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  eastern  This  journal,  embracing  a  period  of  44  years, 
ooastof  Australia  had  been  visited  by  the  Porta-  from  1718  to  1762,  forms  the  connection  be- 
guese  as  early  as  1625.  Hewasaboutducidating  tween  the  masterly  book  of  St.  Bimon  and  the 
aome  difficult  pointa  of  the  geography  of  Africa  amuaing  Memoiree  of  Baohanmont.  It  nairatea 
when  he  was  carried  away  by  i^plexy.  many  &ots  not  to  be  found  in  the  newq>apas  of 

BARBIER.  I.  Amroiini  Aijbxakdsb,  a  French  that  time.    IV.  Hxma  Auocstb.  a  French  satire 

bibliographer,  born  at  Ooulommiers  in  1765.  ico-lyric  poet,  bom  in  Paris,  April  29,  1606, 

died  at  Paris,  Bee  5, 1825.    He  entered  aacred  received  a  cJaserical  education,  atuaied  in  the  law 

orders  when  quite  young,  took  the  oath  to  the  school  and  became  a  licentiate  in  1828.    He  had 

civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  adopted  by  the  shown  no  indications  of  talent  for  poetry,  when 

constituent  aasembly,  but  afterward  renounced  suddenly,  on  the  revolution  of  July,  as  if  atrack 

the  priesthood  and  married.     He  waa  then  by  an  electric  ahock,  his  poetical  vein  burst  out, 

commissioned  to  collect  the  books  and  works  and  a  first  satire,  Za  Ourie,  publiahed  in  the 

of  art  belon^nff  to  the  abolished  convents  in  month  of  Augast  in  the  Baoue  de  Pana^  das> 

order  to  plaoo  tnem  in  the  newly  created  pub-  sled  every  one  with  ita  bold  originality  and 

lie  establishments,  and  successfdily  performed  energetic  brilliancy.    It  was  a  virulent  c<mdem« 

hia  task.    Having  been  librarian  to  the  direo-  nation  of  that  shameful  contest  for  the  ^kmIs 

tory,  he  wss.  with  his  library,  transferred  to  which  never  £uls  to  follow  a  revolution;  the 

the  council  of  state.    This  gave  him  ft^uent  erode  roughness  of  the  language  was  a  noveltj 

opportunities  of  seeing  Napoleon,  who,  in  1807,  in  the  literary  worid,  while  the  iambic  rhyme, 

Dulde  hun  his  private  librarian.    In  thia  last  but  reoentiy  adopted,  added  piquancy  to  the 

c^wcily,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  reports  on  the  aarcasm.    Barbier  was  at  once  proclauned  a 

most  important  worka  that  were  published,  and  great  poet  by  both  the  public  and  the  moat  £a9- 

sometimes   on   religious   controversiea.     The  tidioaa  critics.    Several  other  poems  of  the  aama 

Louvre  library,  and  thoae  of  the  caaUea  of  Oom-  kindappeared  in  qvioksaooession,  L$  Pepmlmiti 
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vAVIdole  among  the  number.  They  were  their  admirable  coloring  and  skilfal  mAnage- 
oollected  under  the  title  of  lanibes^  in  a  volume  ment  of  lights  and  shado  v&  His  8d  style,  a 
which  was  eagerlv  sought  for.  Meanwhile  po-  palpable  imitation  of  Guido,  whose  fame  was 
Utical  passions  subsided,  and  our  poet  had  to  then  at  its  height,  is  feeble  and  languid,  and  in 
look  for  new  themes;  and  in  his  poem  called  striving  to  produce  the  sweetness,  grace,  and 
R  PiantOy  he  bitterly  lamented  the  destiny  and  delicacy  of  color  of  this  master,  he  lost  his  own 
degeneration  of  It^y ;  but  this  performance,  oharacteiistio  vigor.  Guercino  was  an  exceed- 
fldwough  still  admired,  did  not  command  the  ingly  indnstrious  painter,  and  among  his  works 
applause  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  pre-  are  enumerated  106  altar  pieces,  144  large 
vious  volume.  Lasare^  the  subject  of  whidi  is  oompositions,  and  an  immense  number  of  Ma- 
the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  popular  donnas,  portraits,  landscapes,  &c.,  executed 
dasses  in  England,  was  yet  more  coldly  re-  with  great  rapidity.  He  also  left  numerous 
oeived.  He  also  tried  to  touch  the  old  strings  excellent  drawings.  He  had  many  disciples 
in  his  Satires  wnneUst  or  SiUirea  dramatiqtceSy  and  imitators,  and  founded  a  school,  which 
Fot-de^Viih  Ermit/nxUy  Le$  rimes  hiroiques^  flourished  for  a  number  of  years  at  Cento, 
but  could  not  stir  the  public  indifference.  BABBITON',  a  stringed  instrument  of  the 
Still,  in  1848,  he  publishea  a  skilfhl  version  of  Greeks,  called  by  Theocritus  trokvxopdofj  or  many 
Bhi^espeare's  Julius  0»sar,  and  in  1851,  the  stringed.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  un- 
Ohamons  sad  OdeletUs^  short  love  poems,  but  aU  known.  Its  invention  is  variously  ascribed  to 
in  vain ;  his  popularity  could  not  be  revived.  Terpander  and  Anacreon.  In  the  time  of  Diony- 
BARBIEBI,  GioTANNi  Francesco,  called  aius,  it  was  disused  by  the  Greeks,  but  retained 
Gubbchno,  a  distinguished  Italian  painter,  bom  by  the  Romans,  who  had  it  from  them,  in  cer* 
at  Cento,  in  Ferrara,  in  1690,  died  at  Bologna,  tain  ancient  sacrificial  rites.  Nothing  is  posi* 
in  1666.  An  accident  deprived  him  in  infancy  tively  known,  whether  as  to  its  form  or  the 
of  the  use  of  his  right  eye,  whence  he  gained  number  of  its  strings;  nor  is  there  any  recog- 
his  name,  Guercino,  by  which  he  is  commonly  nized  representation  of  it,  as  there  is  of  the 
known.  While  a  boy  he  discovered  a  remark-  various  lands  of  lyres  in  ancient  sculptures. 
able  talent  for  painting,  and  according  to  com-  BARBOU,  a  family  whose  name  is  identified 
mon  r^)ort,  became  a  disciple  of  the  Caracd  with  printing,  and  whose  descendants  regularly 
at  Bologna,  although,  as  his  style  does  not  re-  succeeded  each  other  in  that  occupation.  Dating 
semble  that  of  the  Bologna  school,  it  is  proba-  from  Jeak  Babbou,  who  printed  at  Lyons  in 
ble  that  he  never  frequented  it.  Cremonini  and  1689,  they  were  prominent  printers  in  the  prin- 
Benedetti  Gennari,  2  artists  of  littie  note,  seem  cipal  cities  of  Europe,  until  1808. — ^Huoues,  the 
to  have  been  his  only  masters,  from  whom  he  son  of  JxAir,  established  himself  at  Limoges, 
acquired  chiefly  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  all  where  he  printed,  in  1680,  a  beantifiil  edition  of 
his  additional  knowledge  and  perfection  in  it  Cicero's  episties  to  Attlcus. — ^In  1699,  the  widow 
being  the  result  of  his  own  stndy.  Writers  of  CLArns,  who  carried  on  her  husband's  busi- 
have  distinguished  8  different  styles  in  Guer-  neas  at  Paris,  purcha^  of  F£n61on*s  valet-de- 
oino's  paintings,  ofthelstofwhich  few  specimens  chambre,  who  had  stolen  it  from  his  master, 
are  to  be  found,  being  the  least  known,  while  the  MS.  of  Telemaohus,  and  printed  it  as  &r 
the  2d  and  8d  embrace  the  great  bulk  of  his  as  the  208th  page,  when  all  the  copies  printed 
works.  His  earlier  pictures  show  the  influence  were  seized  by  tiie  government  for  political  rea* 
of  Caravaggio  in  then*  strongly  contrasted  lights  sons  and  destroyed,  the  VS.,  however,  being 
and  shades,  and  in  the  boldness  and  somewhat  preserved,  was  afterward  sold  to  a  bookseller 
of  the  coarseness  of  that  master ;  but  by  fre*  at  the  Hague. — Jean  Joseph,  lived  in  Paris  in 
quent  visits  to  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  and  1704,  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  printer  and 
intercourse  with  \h»  most  prominent  artists  of  bookseller. — ^He  was  succeeded  in  1746,  by  Jo* 
the  schools  of  those  cities,  he  gradually  formed  bbph  Gebabd.  In  1748,  the  abb6  Lenglet  Dn- 
what  is  known  as  his  2d  style,  in  which  most  fresnoy  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
of  his  pictures  of  any  value  are  painted.  Its  el^;ant  edition  of  the  classics  to  fill  the  place  of 
characteristics  are  boldness  and  strengtit,  min-  that  of  the  Elzevirs,  then  becoming  rare.  This 
gled  with  much  sweetness  and  harmony,  and  a  project  was  continued  by  Joseph  Gerard  Bar- 
wonderful  art  of  relief,  in  which  he  rec^Ued  some  Don,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Hugh ; 
of  the  celebrated  illusions  of  the  old  masters,  and  77  volumes  of  tiie  dassios  were  printed  in 
In  this  style  are  painted  his  *^St  Petronilla,"  tiiis  form.  The  business  remained  in  the  hands 
fonnerly  in  St.  Peter's ;  the  <^  Aurora,''  at  the  of  this  frunily  until  1808,  having  existed  nearly 
Villa  Lndoviai ; ''  St  Philip  of  Neri,"  at  Rome ;  8  centuries. 

the  "Resurrection,"  at  Cento;  "St.  Elena,"  at  BARBOU-DESCOURIERES^     Gabriel,    a 

Venice,  and  above  aU  his  magnificent  frescoes  on  French  general,  born  in  1761,  died  at  Paris^  Feb. 

the  dome  of  the  cathednd  at  Fiacenza,  which  for  8, 1816,  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition  to 

color,  bold  fore-shortening,  and  almost  magical  St  Domingo.    Afterward,  in  the  battle  of  Fleu- 

relief,  are  unsurpassed  by  works  of  their  class,  rus,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  prominent 

"Willi  all  his  efforts  at  correctness  of  design  and  part  in  the  capture  of  Valenciennes.    At  the 

dignity  of  form  and  filatures,  his  works  are  fre-  battie  of  Alkmaer,  he  secured  the  victory  to  the 

qnentiy  deficient  in  ideal  beauty,  and  would  French  army,  by  costing  the  Russians  from 

appear  coarse  were  they    not   redeemed   by  the  village  of  Beigen,  Oct  1,  1798.    Ho  was 
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nind,  Oet  17,  17M,  to  the  rank  of  cenml  of  adoption  wis  one  of  &• 

divifioii,  sod  a  ■hort  time  afterward,  eaeeewifid  to  the  defeat  of  the  party  m  pow4 

Manbal  Beniadotte  in  the  eommaiid  of  the  eleetioB  of  Mr.  JdiBnoa,  aa  ptiiaihiiH^  in  1801 

Haoorerian  army.    In  1807,  be  fought  m SoaiB,  The  doctrine  of  ^rolatioB  in  cAee^  waa 

waa  made  priaoner  at  Bajlen,  reeorcred  hii  firrt  iwtaMwhedy  and  an  attewipl  having  beoB 

liberty  in  1808,  and  charged  with  the  deleiioe  made  to  lemore  the  atafee  aacfitoc  a  fiHthfial  of- 

of  Yenioe,  be  compeQed  &d  Anstrian  arehdnke  fieer,  on  pc^tical  gnmnda  alone,  ^-  Barboar 

John  to  raise  the   siege  of   Fort  Malghera,  adraaeed  to  hie  defence,  and  protected  him. 

From  1810  to  1814  he  waa  coremorof  Anoona,  obtainmg  from  the  deaaocraey  the  arowal  that 

and  in  1815  be  gare  in  hia  adbeaion  to  the  they  contended  **  for  principle  not  for  phnder.*" 

Boorbona.  Mr.  Barfooor  waa  the  prupoeer  of  the  aati-dnel* 

BABBOUB.  L  A  coonty  in  the  9.  W.  paH  of  iJQff  law  of  Virguna,  one  of  the  most  atringenft 

'Vnvinia,  contains  an  areaof  330  square  milea.  Its  andeflectiTe  kgiriatiTe  acta  erer  paased,  and 

annace  ia  hiOy,  and  itaaofl  very  fertile,  and  wdl  which  made  a  preriondy  coaamon  Tialatifln  of 

t^ft|44»4   for  graring.     It  is  drained  by  the  the  laws  a  matter  of  rare  oecnneneeL      The 

streams  that  go  to  make  up  the  east  folk  of  the  bill  appropriating  fines  and  penaltiea  to  the  faad 

Monongabela  river    Lire  stock,  wool,  Indian  for  the  encooragement  of  learning  also  eoMnaft- 

eom  and  wheat,  are  the  principal  prodocts^  and  ed  from  him,  a  law  which  enabled  Mr.  Jeffer- 

maple  sogar  is  made  to  aome  extents    Bitomi-  aon  to  found  the  nniTerritf  of  Virginin.    In 

nooa  coal  and  iron  ore  are  fonnd  here,  and  salt  Jan.  181S,  Mr.  Barbonr  waa  elected  goTecnor 

mines  have  beeo  opened.     In  I860,  its  real  of  Virginia,  to  replace  George  W.  Scmth,  who 

estate  wm  Tsloed  at  $1,193,712,  in  1855,  at  had  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Bkh- 

$1,390,588,  ahowiog  an  increase  of  17  per  cenL  mond  theatre,  in  December  of  the  pre^iooa  yean 

The  productions  in  1850  were  909,673  bosh-  During  hia  term  of  aerrice  the  inrafion  of  Vir- 

els  of  Indian  com,  38,110  of  wheats  9,916  tone  ginia  by  the  British  called  forth  a  consptcnons 

of  bay,  and  147,649  pounds  of  butter.    There  display  of  energy  and  patriotinn  from  Got. 

were  19  churches  and  546  pupils  attending  Barb^nnr.    Amongotherinddeots  of  the  period 

Cblie  schools.    It  waa  set  off  fivm  Randcrfph,  which  attest  his  public  spirit  a  single  one  may 

wis.  and   Harrison  conntka  in  1843,  and  be  mentioned.    A  laige  aom  of  money  waa 

named  from  a  distinguished  famOy  in  the  state,  wanted  to  procure  various  necesBariea  Ibr  the 

Capital,  PhilippL    Pop.  in  1850,  whites  8,670,  American  troops.    It  could  not  be  raiaed  upon 

free   colored    223,   slaves    113,    total   9,005.  public  securitieiy  when  Gov.  Barbour  prompdy 

II.  A  south-eastern  county  of  Alabama,  bound-  pledged  his  private  fortune  for  itarepayment,and 

ed  on  the  east  hy  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  upon  hispersonal  credit  it  was  advanced,  fiaviag 

oomprisiog  an  area  of  825  square  miles.    It  baa  been  reelected  governor  he  was  removed  by  tiie 

an  undnlsAing   surface,  parti  v  covered   with  legislature  of  hu  state^  on  the  expirataon  ai  fail 

forests  of  pine.    The  soil  in  the  vallejs  of  the  second  tenn,  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  wlaA  bod^ha 

streams   is   fertile,   and   suitable   for   Indian  entered  in  1815,  at  the  crisiB  when  the  fiscal  tron- 

com  and  cotton.    There  are  extensive  sugar  bles  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Eo^and  were 

plantations,  and  in  1850,  the  qnantitj  of  sogar  at  their  h^ht  He  was  selected  by  lb>.  Itfadjann 

made  in  this  county  was  the  greatest  produced  to  present  tiie  bill  organizing  the  U.  S.  bank» 

in  any  county  of  the  state.    The  productions  which  was  passed  by  the  senate  and  would 

that  year  were  21,573  bales  of  cotton,  742,132  have  passed  the  house  but  for  the  news  of  the 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,164  bushels  of  oats,  ooodunon  of  peace  which  arrived  before  con- 

and  5,290  hogsheads  of  sosar.    There  were  35  gress  adjourned.    Mr.  Barbour  differed  from 

churches,  3  newspaper  offices,  and  485  pupils  most  politicians  in  his  state,  in  believing  Uie 

attending   public   schools.     Cspital,  Clayton,  bank  of  the  U.  S.  both  expedient  and  oonstitur 

Pop.  in  1850,  28,632,  of  whom  10,780  were  tionaL    He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  <&- 

slaves.  cussion  of  the  MiaBonri  question,  waa  chairman 

BABBOUBi.  I.  JAiflBiy  an  American  senator,  of  the  committee  on  for^gn  relational  and  wsa 

and  governor  of  Virginia,  distinguished  for  tiie  ultimately  chosen  president  of  the  senate  pro 

pnritjr  of  his  private,  and  the  elevation  of  his  tern.    In  1825,  baring  served  10  years  in  the 

public  character,  bom  in  Orange  oo.,  Va.,  June  senate,  he  was  i^pointed  secretary  of  war  un- 

10, 1775,  died  Jane  8, 1842.    His  family  was  not  der  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams^ 

In  prosperous  pecuniary  oircmnstancea,  so  that  which  office  he  held  until  1828^  when  he  was 

young  Barbour  had  to  serve  as  a  deputy  sheriff  sent  to  En^and  as  minister  of  the  United 

while  obtaining  a  limited  education.    At  the  States   at   Uie   oourt   of  St.  Jame&.     He  rs- 

age  of  19  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law,  but  turned  to  his  native  county.  Orange^  in  Yir* 

did  not  long  adhere  to  the  profession,  baring,  ginia,  the   next   year,   baring  been   recalled 

as  soon  as  he  became  eligible  by  attaining  his  by  Gen.  Jackson,  of  whose  administration  and 

nu^oritf  ,  been  chosen  to  represent  bis  county  that  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  he  continued  to  be  a 

in  the  legislature  of  the  state.     He  served  vigorous  opponent.    In  the  yesr  1889  he  pre- 

in  this  capacity  until  1812,  participating  in  sided  at  the  Hairisburg  convention,  which  nom- 

every  debate  of  importance.    When  the  resoln*  inated  Q«[i.  Harrison  for  president,  and  waa 

tions  oi  Mr.  Madison,  of  1798,  were  under  dis-  active  in  addressing  tb»  people  in  his  tuTar  in 

oussion,  he  vindicated  them  ably,  and  their  various  parts  of  Virginia.  His  health  had  alrea4/ 
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began  to  fi&il,  and  in  about  8  yean  from  that  energetio  offioera  of  the.  war  with  Mexico, 
time,  he  died  in  his  67th  year,  maoh  regretted  'IV.  Tbilip  Pbndlbton,  an  American  jurist, 
by  his  large  circle  of  friends^  and  the  people  younger  brother  of  James,  usually  known  as 
of  the  state.  II.  John  S.,  anotner  distinguished  Governor  Barbour,  from  whom  he  is  distin- 
member  of  the  same  family,  was  the  son  of  guished  in  common  parlance  as  "judge,*'  was 
Mordecai  Barbour,  an  ofScer  of  the  revolu-  bom  io  Orange  oo.,  va..  May  26,  1788,  died 
tion,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Oulpepper,  Aug.  Feb.  24,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  a  school 
8, 1790.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  once  fiunous  in  his  native  county,  till  his  16th  year,  and 
Ogilvie,  a  celebrated  Scotch  teacher,  among  then,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  "read  some 
whose  scholars  may  be  numbered  many  of  the  law*'  at  home.  In  Oct  1600,  he  was  sent  by  his 
most  distinguished  men  in  Yijvinia,  and  other  father  to  Kentucky,  to  attend  to  business  con* 
southern  states.  He  was  a  student  of  the  col-  nected  with  land-daims  acquired  b^ore  that 
lege  of  William  and  Mary,  during  the  sesrion  of  state  was  separated  from  Y  irginia.  Meeting 
1808-*d.  For  the  next  2  years  he  resided  with  with  delay  and  difficidties,  he  was  cast  off  by 
his  relative,  Qov.  Barbour,  and  studied  law  un-  his  fiither,  and  sought  in  vun  to  obtain  the  po- 
der  his  direction.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  en-  sition  of  teacher  m  the  Bardstown  academy, 
listed  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  soon  made  lude-  Subsequently,  he  was  admitted  by  Uie  courts  as 
de-camp  to  Qen,  Madison.  He  was  about  this  time  a  lawyer,  in  wMch  profession  his  success  was  so 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  in  which  body  he  remarkable  that  he  was  rapidly  rising  to  an  emi- 
continued  a  member,  with  some  intermission,  nent  position.  Inl801,  however,  he  returned  to 
until  1828,  serving  during  a  large  part  of  the  time  Yir^nia,  and,  having  borrowed  the  necessary 
as  chairman  of  the  important  committee  on  courts  funois,  entered  the  college  of  William  and  Mary 
of  justice,  and  discharging  its  duties  with  such  as  a  law  student  Here  he  was  the  friend  and  as* 
fidelity  as  to  obtain  the  extraordinary  compliment  sodate  of  Chapman  Johnson,  Benjamin  Watkins 
of  a  vote  of  thanks.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  Leigh,  and  Robert  Standard,  who,  in  after  life, 
U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  where  he  remain-  were  the  pride  and  glorv  of  the  Virginia  bar. 
ed  until  1888,  when  he  voluntarily  retired.  He  In  1802  he  returned  to  Orange  county  and  re- 
was  a  memb^  of  the  state  convention  of  1829,  sumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  soon  be- 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  able  and  elo-  came  one  of  the  most  prominent  criminal 
quent  defence  of  the  old  system  of  freehold  suf-  advocates  in  the  commonwealth.  His  prac- 
frage.  Mr.  Barbour's  political  opinions  accord-  tice  in  the  court  of  impeals  of  Virginia  and 
ed  generally  with  those  of  the  states'  rights  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was 
school  of  politicians.  One  of  his  best  speeches,  large  and  remunerative.  In  1812  Mr.  Barbour 
however,  in  congress,  was  deUvered  in  defence  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  low- 
of  McDuffie's  proposition  to  break  up  the  system  er  branch  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  served 
of  roting  for  president  by  states,  and  establish  a  for  2  sessions  in  that  body,  being  one  of  tho  ao- 
nnifbrm  system  of  voting  by  district?,  giving  a  knowledsed  leaders  of  the  party  which  sustain- 
T0t»  to  each  district  Ihiringthis  period  of  his  ed  Mr.  Madison  in  the  war  with  England.  In 
pnbl  ic  career,  although  associated  with  a  crowd  1814  he  was  sent  to  congress,  and  served  both 
of  di  stinguished  speakers,  Mr.  Barbour  enioyed  as  chairman  of  the  naval  and  Judiciary  commit- 
the  reputation  of  an  able  and  eloquent  debater,  tees,  and  was  subseqpently  chosen  speaker  of 
After  liis  retirement  from  conffress  he  but  sel-  the  house.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  power 
dom  took  an  active  part  in  political  controversy,  of  congress  to  undertake  public  improvements 
His  last  public  appearance  was  in  the  democratic  and  of  the  tari£^  sustained  the  southern  side  of 
convention  which  nominated  Gen.  Pierce  for  the  the  Missouri  question,  and  ably  maintained 
presidency.  He  died  at  his  fkmUy  residence  in  those  views  as  to  the  citizenship  of  free  ne- 
Culpepper,  in  1855,  beloved  and  lamented  by  a  groes  which  have  since  received  the  sanction  of 
larse  circle  of  friends.  lU.  Phii3p  K,  a  nephew  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in 
of  James  and  of  Philip  Pendleton  Barbour,  bom  the  Dred  Scott  case.  When  the  university  of 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bardstown,  Ky.  in  the  year  Virginia  went  into  operation,  about  the  year 
1817,  killed  in  the  storming  of  Monterey,  Sept.  1825,  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  laWy 
32, 1846.  In  1884  he  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  pressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  accept  it.  He 
and  was  soon  after  made  a  2d  lieutenant  in  the  declined  the  position,  however,  ana  was  ap- 
Sdinfimtry.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  1st  lieu-  pointed  a  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Yir- 
tenant^  and  became  regimental  adjutant,  a  post  ginia.  In  1827  he  redgned  his  seat  on  the 
he  maintained  until  1§45.  For  his  bravery  in  bench,  and  was  reelected  to  congress.  In 
the  defence  of  Fort  Waggoner  in  East  Florida,  1829,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he 
he  was  made  a  brevet-captun,  and  for  his  ser-  was  cidled  on  to  prende  over  the  state  con- 
vices  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  vention,  which  made  a  new  constitution  for 
he  was  made  a  mcyor  by  brevet  from  the  date  Virginia,  serving  with  Mr,  Monroe,  Mr.  Madi- 
of  the  battles.  May  9th,  1840.  He  was  subse-  son,  and  Ohief  Justice  Marshall  While  mak- 
^uently  killed  in  action  while  leading  his  com-  ing  a  speech  in  congress  on  the  Marysville 
pany  at  the  storming  of  the  breastworks  of  road  bill  he  was  seized  with  a  hemorrhage 
the  city  of  Monterey.  M^or  Barbour  was  a  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Thus  forced 
man  of  much  talent  and  of  great  amenity  of  from  public  assemblies,  he  accepted  the  po^ 
manners.     He  was  reputed  one  of  the  most  of  judge  of  the  oirouit  court  of  the  United 
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States,  for  the  eastern  district  of  Yirainia,  was  more  Hire  its  soothem  broOier,  the 

to  which  be  was  appointed  by  Gen.  JaeKson.'  proper,  in  the  14th  oentorf ,  than  it  was  ever 

In  1831  be  was  elected  president  of  the  free-  afterward.      This  is  aoconnted  for  by  the  cod- 

trade  convention  in  Philaaelphia,  and  on  March  aideration  that  the  hostilitj  between  England 

16, 1886,  he  was  tnmsferred  to  the  supreme  and  Scotland,  brought  abont  by  the  Plantagenei 

coort  of  the  United  States,  a  post  he  hela  nntil  invasions,  had  not  yet  had  time  to  separate  the 

his  death,  which  took  place  saddenlr  at  Wash-  kindred  people  of  the  two  coimtries  as  thej 

ington,  D.  0.    Jndge  ]»arbonr  was  distingiiish-  were  separated  in  2  succeeding  centuries.  A 

ed  for  the  solidity  and  force  of  his  understand-  abort  apostrophe  to  freedom  is  the  most  fre- 

ing,  his  powers  of  analysis  and  argument,  and  qnently  quoted  portion  of  Barbonr'a  poem,  and 

the  excellence  of  his  character  in  private  life,  as  it  ^ves  a  good  idea  of  the  Teotonio  Scottish 

It  was  said  of  him  by  his  illustrious  friend  dialect  of  the  English  tongue  in  his  time,  we 

and  associate,  Judge  Story,  that  "  he  was  not  impend  it  in  full : 
only  equal  to  all  the  functions  of  his  high  AiFndomeisaBobintliiM 

j^ro."    V.  Thohas,  a  oolonel  of  the  anny  of  He  leryatteMtiuitfhwirkTrt 

the  reTdation,  born  in  1786,  died  May  16,  AnoM«be«tBi»yh»Mrii«n*«» 

1825,  at  hisTUtation  near  BarbonnviUe  in  l^^SS^^SSX'^tX'^'^ 

Virguia,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.    He  was  is  yeamyt  our  au  othir  thins, 

before  the  revolution  a  devoted  whig,  and  was  S!J^i5l?X™iS7?ii^,^* 

a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  the  col-  Th«  anger,  da  the  wreehTtdome 

ony  of  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  to  remon-  B****jJ5hI?hS**  touiettjiMoma. 

strate  against  the  stamp  act.  and  which  was  Then*Ziip?ra5er^Saiditwtf 

dissolved  by  the  governor.     At  the  time  of  his  And  said  think  ftedome  mar  to  prjae 

death  he  had  been  for  60  years  a  magis^ate  of  Th«i  aU  the  gold  in  w^id  that  k 

his  county,  of  which  he  had  also  been  high  The  first  known  printed  edition  of  this  pom 

sherifiT.    He  was  a  man  of  high  ability  and  was  is  dated  1616,  and  published  at  Edinbargh,  but 

the  father  of  Gov.  James  Barbour,  and  of  Judge  an  earlier  one  is  bdieved  to  have  existed. 
Philip  Pendleton  Barbour  of  the  supreme  court       BARBUDA^  one  of  the  West  India  isM 

of  the  United  States.    He  was  the  eldest  of  a  belonging  to  Great  Britain.    It  has  s  fet^ 

distinguished  ftmily  of  statesmen  and  politicians  soil,  and  produces  tobacco,  cotton,  coni,  and 

who  have  exerted  much  influence  on  public  af-  pepper.    There  are  forts  on  the  west  side  of 

frurs  in  Virginia.  the  island,  and  a  roadstead,  but  no  port 

BARBOUR,  JoHK.  a  Scottish  poet  and  his-        BARBULA,  L.  iEsnuus,  a  Roman  ooosqI  in 

torian,  bom  at  Aberdeen  about  1816,  died  1896.  the  year  881  B.  0.    He  was  the  leader  of  tbe 

He  entered  into  holy  orders  and  was  made  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Tarentines,  and  m 

archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  by  David  II.,  in  1866.  obtained  several  advantages  over  the  Istt^, 

His  sovereign  applied  to  King  Edward  IH.  of  when  they  invoked  the  aid  of  PyrrhnS)  ^g^ 

England  to  allow  Barbour  to  go  and  complete  Epims.    His  arrival  in  Italy  in  the  year  ^ 

his  education  at  Oxford  university.    The  sufe-  caused  great  alarm  at  Rome,  and  pntanodiff 

conduct  granting  this  permit  to  himself  and  8  face  upon  the  war.    Barbula  was  at  one  tine 

oompatriota,  is  preserved  in  Rymer^s  Fadera.  driven  to  a  dangerous  position^  Arom  which  be 

The  work  which  has  made  his  name  famous  is  extricated  his  army  only  by  pladng  it  bebiw 

his  poetical  history  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  Tarentine  prisoners  that  he  had  takeoi  ^ 

Robert  Bruce.  This  poem,  called  '^Tbe  Bruce,"  thus  preventing  his  enemies  from  hnrliog  their 

was  completed  in  1875.    He  is  known  to  have  lances.    Barbma  also  led  the  Romans  in  "^^ 

written  another  metrical  romance,  called  ^^  The  with  the  Samnitea  and  Sallentines. 
Brute,"  on  Brut  the  Trojan,  Geofirey  of  Hon-       BAROA.    I.  A  desert  region  on  the  nortb- 

mouth^s  hero;  but  this  poem  has  not  come  em  coast  of  Africa,  adjoining  Egypt.   ItcoiO' 

down  to  us.  Barbour  ei^oyed  2  pensions,  one  of  prised  the  andent  Oyrenaica.    Barca  is  a  pro^ 

£10  Scots,  charged  on  the  customs  of  Aberdeen  ince  of  the  Tnrldsh  empire,  and  is  ruled  bjt 

for  life,  and  another  of  208.,  in  perpetuity,  from  govemor  who  resides  in  its  chief  town^  wb^ 

the  borough  rents,  recorded  as  a  reward  for  the  is  also  called  Barca.    II.  An  ancient  city  or 

compilation  of  '^The  Bmce."    At  his  death  he  Oyrenaica,  in  Africa,  founded,  according  to  % 

assigned  it  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  Jerome,  by  a  Libyan  tribe,  but,  acoording  to 

church  of  Aberdeen,  to  ring  a  mass  for  his  soul.  Herodotus,  by  the  brothers  of  Arcesilaiis  i<i 

In  a  philological  as  well  as  poetical  point  of  king  of  Gyrene.    The  murder  of  one  of  ^ 

view,   "The  Brace"  is   a   highly  interesting  monarches  successors  within  its  walls  broo^ 

poem.    The  language  of  the  North-Briton,  Bar-  down  terrible  cahunities  on  Barca.    The  city  ^ 

oour,  is  more  intelligible  to  a  modem  English  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Pernans,  nia^ 

reader  than  the  language  of  that  well  of  Eng^  of  its  hihabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 

lish  undetiled,  Ghaucer,  or  the  moral  Gower,  its  noblest  citizens  were  sent  captives  to  Dan^ 

both  contemporary  with  Barbour,  and  writing  who  doomed  them  to  a  life  of  perpetnw  eaw 

English  as  it  was  written  in  London  and  Oxfor£  in  the  remote  province  of  Bactria.    Barca, 

Ghiefly  from  Barbour^s  poem  we  leara  the  fiact  however,  recoverod  ftoat  this  blow,  and  wf' 

that  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  English  tongue  ished  afterward  until  tbe  age  of  the  FtoleiniA 
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Bat  when  Oyrenaica  became  a  dependency  of  and  oommercial  emparinm,  and  one  of  the 

the  orown  of  Egypt,  a  new  city  called  Ptole-  finest  cities  in  the  peninsula.    The  N.  W.  part, 

mais  was  built  by  one  of  that  dynasty  at  the  whioh  is  caUed  the  new  city,  is  pretty  well 

port  of  Barca,  which,  from  that  moment,  grad-  built,  the  houses,  mostly  of  brick,  being  gen- 

ually  declined  and  went  to  ruin.  orally  from  4  to  6  stories  high,  with  numerous 

BABOA,  or  Baboha,  a  noble  £unily  of  Oar-  windows  and  ornamented  balconies.    It  con- 

thage,  whioh  furoduced,  for  many  years  in  sue-  tains  some  fine  squares  and  promenades*    The 

cession,  a  series  of  the  greatest  men  which  that  old  dty  has  narrower  and  more  crooked  streets, 

state,  and  indeed  almost  any  state,  ever  pro-  but  is  not  deficient  in  beauty  for  tiie  loTcrs  of 

duced.    No  other  name  of  great  men  decorates  the  picturesque.    It  is  interspersed  with  re- 

the  annals  of  Oarthage,  and  it  seems  that  al-  mains  of  antiquity,  among  whioh  a  gate,  some 

most  all  her  greatness  was  due  to  that  one  towers  and  walls,  serve  to  trace  ^tinctly  the 

wonderful  faimly.    Niebuhr  has  well  remark-  limits  of  the  old  Boman  town.    Among  the 

ed  that  the  greatness  of  Hannibal  so  far  over*  public  buildings,  we  may  notice  especially  the 

tops  the  greatness  of  Oarthage,  that  in  reading  palace  of  the  audiencia,  where  the  archives  of 

the  history  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  is  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  are  preserved ;  the  ci^ 

nothing,  the  one  man  every  thing ;  while  the  hall,  the  lonja^  or  exchange ;  the  custom-house, 

greatness  of  Rome  so  immeasurably  exceeds  and  the  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 

the  greatness  of  any,  or  of  all,  of  the  greatest  somest  in  Spain.    The  cathedral  is  a  noble 

of  her  citizens,  that  in  reading  her  history,  it  is  structure,  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  witib  finely 

the  fortunes  of  the  republic  which  fill  &e  at-  painted  windowa    We  must  also  mention  the 

tention,  while  the  deeds  of  her  citizens  are  church  of  St  Mary  of  the  sea,  that  of  St  "Mi- 

weighed  only  as  they  show  them  worthy  or  chael^  which  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  temple  of 

unworthy  Bomans.    Had  he  substituted  the  Neptune,  and  the  2  convents  of  mercy  and 

word  ^^Barcas"  for  that  one  '^Hannibal,"  the  St  Olara.     Barcelona  has  some  fine  public 

saying  would  have  been  more  just,  if  less  walks ;  the  principal  is  the  ratn^lOf  which  di* 

pointed.    The  principal  members  of  this  fiimily  vides  the  new  from  the  old  city,  and  is  always 

were  Mago,  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdmbal  the  elder,  crowded,  being  only  inferior  to  the  boulevaids 

the  conqueror  of  Sardinia ;  Hannibal,  Hasdru-  of  Paris.    There  is  also  a  charminff  promenade 

bal,  and  Mago,  the  sons  of  Hamilcar ;  Hasdru-  round  the  ramparts,  with  delightful  views,  par- 

bal,  son  of  Hasdmbal  the  elder,  conqueror  of  ticularly  toward  the  sea.    The  fortifications  are 

Sardinia,  who  himself  oonquered  the  Numidi-  important;  beside  the  walls,  ditches^  and  bat- 

ans ;  and  Hasdmbal,  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar,  teries  whioh  surround  the  city,  it  is  protected 

the  founder  of  Oarthago  Nova,  in  Spain.    The  on  the  N.  £.  by  a  dtadel,  forming  a  regular 

last  of  the  family,  a  Hasdmbal  also,  when  Oar-  octagon  on  the  system  of  Yauban ;  on  the  sea- 

thage  feU,  buried  himself  in  the  ruins  of  its  last  side  by  the  fort  of  San  Oarlos,  commnnicatinff 

blaang  temple.  with  tiie  citadel  by  a  double-covered  way,  and 

BAKOABOLLE  (It  harearuolo^  a  boatman),  the  fortress  Mongol,  on  the  mountain  of 
a  term  designating  the  melodies  composed  that  name,  which  commands  the  port  as  well 
and  simg  by  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  The  as  the  town.  This  last  stronghold,  if  properly 
simplicity,  beauty,  and  natioiudity  of  many  of  garrisoned^  is  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
these  8ong&  have  made  them  great  favorites  harbor  is  formed  b^  an  immense  mole  running 
with  the  Italians,  and  composers  have  fro-  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  southern  direo- 
quently  employed  their  form,  and  even  bor-  tion,  having  a  lig^t-honse  and  a  battery  at  its 
rowed  their  ideas,  to  illustrate  some  peculiar  extremity.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  entirely 
phase  of  national  character.  The  bamrolle  is  finished ;  if  it  were,  the  port  of  Barcelona  would 
not  ezclnnvely  a  nautioal  air,  but  often  refiects  be  one*  of  the  largest,  most  commodious,  and 
the  feelings  and  daily  life  of  the  people,  like  safest  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain. — 
the  German  VoUutliedf  or  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Barcelona  is  the  remdence  of  the  captam-gen- 
ballads ;  and  from  the  fiict  that  the  gondoliers  end  of  Oatalonia,  of  the  audiencia  real  of  that 
have  free  access  to  the  theatres  of  Venice,  and  province,  and  of  a  bishop.  It  has  4  public 
are  thus  enabled  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  music,  libraries,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  8  colleges, 
its  construction  is  often  marked  by  a  grace  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  college  of 
refinement  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  nnedu-  surgeons,  an  academy  of  practical  medicine,  an 
Gated  musicians.  The  associations  of  the  place  association  for  promoting  art  and  science,  hos- 
in  which  it  originated,  however,  undoubtedhr  pitids,  a  foundling  institution,  and  other  chari- 
add  much  to  tiie  romantic  charm  with  which  It  ties;  but  above  all  must  be  mentioned  the 
is  invested.  The  £suniliar  au^  La  Biandina  «»  junta  de  eam&reio^  or  board  of  trade,  which 
ehndoUUa,  and  0  Puoaityr  dMOnd^  are  good  supports  with  a  princely  liberalily  public  pro- 
specimens  of  the  barcarolle.  fessorships  of  navigation,  architecture,  painting^ 

BABOELGNA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  chemistry,  experimental   philosophy,  agricul- 

on  the  Mediterranean,  capital  of  the  province  ture,  commerce,  mechanics,  and  the  foreign 

of  Oatalonia,  situated  in  a  fhiitfnl  plain,  be-  languages.    With  such  resources  at  their  dis- 
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_  __— The  hbtoried  Twxifds  of  tids  d^  •»  ifl  of  15,1«0  toM  burflieB,  cntwed  tihe  port  in 
not  devoid  of  iaterert.  Founded,  if  traditkn  is  1881.  The  popolatioa  ts  esdmaled  bj  flame  tt 
to  be  credited,  by  Himulcar  Berea,  the  fiither  180,000,  bj  others  at  150,000. 
cf  Haooibal,  from  whose  name  it  was  called  BABCKHAUSEN,  JoBAxm  Kosxad,  m  Ger- 
Ba/rdnOy  it  paned  with  the  whole  peninsala  man  physician  and  chemist,  rrral  of  BoerhaaTe, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans.  who  sent  bom  at  Horn,  in  Westphalia,  March  16, 1666,  died 
here  a  colony  under  the  symbolical  name  of  Oct  1, 1783.  He  studied  medidiift  and  jdiar- 
FaTcntia.  Subjugated  by  the  Goths  in  the  6th  macy  at  Berlin,  Mayenoe,  and  Vienna,  and  after- 
century,  then  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th,  it  was  ward  accompanied  the  Venetian  troc^  into  the 
reconquered  from  the  latter  by  the  Christians,  Morea.  In  1694,  ^S^^^oI^ctQiesoiicliemlBtry 
aided  by  Charlemagne,  as  early  as  801,  when  it  at  Utrecht,  and  rec^Ted  the  degree  of  MJ).  in 
was  governed  by  counts,  who,  although  nom-  the  univernty,  where  he  afterward  oecapied 
inally  rassals  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  were  the  chair  of  chemistry.  He  had  m  great  and 
in  reality  independent  sovereigns  tifl  the  coid  widdy  extended  reputation,  and  made  aonie 
of  the  18th  century.  Then  Barcelona  became  disooveries  of  valne  in  chemistiy. 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  preserving^  B ABCLAT,  Alxzahdkk,  is  suj^Msed  to  hare 
however,  its  most  important  privileges,  as  wdl  been  bom  in  Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
as  its  love  kft  independence  and  liberal  institu-  century ;  this  is,  however,  uncertain,  «a  some 
tions.  Durins  tfa^  ages,  its  citLeens  were  no  anthers  state  that  he  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
lefls  distingniSed  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  Barclay,  in  Somersetshire.  He  died  in  1558^ 
which  they  prosecuted  conmwrcial  undertak-  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  travelled  tfaroa^ 
ings,  than  by  thdr  enlightened  mercantile  poli-  Europe  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  several 
cy.  Sucoessftil  competitors  of  the  Italian  mer-  languages,  entered  the  order  of  St  Boiedict, 
chants  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  they  and  afterward  that  of  St  Frauds.  He  became 
were  among  the  first  to  establish  consuls  and  vicar  of  Great  Badow  in  Basex,  of  Wokey  in 
ftctoriee  in  distant  countries  for  the  protection  Somersetshire,  and  received  finally  from  the 
and  security  of  trade.  Th^  famous  code  of  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  the  rectoiy  of 
maritime  law,  known  by  the  name  of  Uie  Ccnr  All-Saints  in  Lombard  street  Thelatter  part  of 
9olUUo  del  Mare,  i^  sud  to  have  been  compiled  Ms  life  wss  passed  in  Croydon,  whore  he  wai 
and  promulgated  in  Barcelona,  while  the  prac-  buried.  In  his  youth  he  hiad  the  repatation  of 
tice  of  marine  insurance  and  the  negotiation  of  being  a  good  poet  and  orator,  but  his  latter 
bills  of  exchange  would  seem  to  have  been  in  yean  were  devoted  io  religious  studies.  He 
use  here  at  a  very  early  period.  Liberal  ideas  wrote  with  considerable  facility  on  varioos  sob- 
kept  pace  with  commercial  prosperity,  and  jects;  his  most  noted  work  is  entitled  ''Tbe 
Barcelona  has  shown  in  modem  times  that  it  is  Ship  of  Fools,'*  a  translation  fit»n  Sebasdan 
still  animated  by  the  same  generous  and  patri-  Brandt,  but  with  notes  and  editions  by  him- 
otic  tpinU  The  part  it  has  played  in  all  the  self;  it  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1509.  He 
national  struggles,  is  important ;  but  at  the  also  wrote  '*  The  Castle  of  Labour,*'  printed  by 
same  time  it  has  undergone  many  severe  trials.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1506.  Beside  these  he 
During  the  peninsular  war,  it  was  several  times  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the  saintsi  a  woric  on 
occupied  by  French  troops ;  and  the  emancipa-  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language,  and 
lion  of  South  America  was  a  heavy  blow  to  its  translated  Sallust's  *'  Jugurthine  War,*'  asS  other 
prosperity,  several  branches  of  mannfiiMSture  works.  His  eclogues  are  noted  for  being  the 
having  in  consequence  declined,  or  altogether  earliest  q>ecimens  of  EngUsh  pastoral  poetry, 
disappetfed.  In  1821,  the  yellow  fever,  raging  Barclay  wrote  at  a  period  when  the  taste  fas 
with  uncommon  fury,  swept  off  a  5ih  part  of  literature  iuEng^d  was  stagnant,  and  was  soo- 
the population ;  and  as  late  as  1848,  the  city,  cessful  in  its  revival  and  improvement 
having  revolted  against  Queen  Isabella,  was  B ABCLAT,  Jobh,  a  French  poet  and  tbeolo- 
bombarded  by  the  order  of  Espartero. — ^Amid  gian,  bom  at  Pont  k  Mousson,  Jan.  28,  1582, 
all  these  losses,  evils,  and  political  difficulties,  died  at  Home,  Aug.  12, 1621.  He  was  ihe  son 
Bareelona  has  maintained  its  rank  among  the  of  William  Barclay  of  Aberdeen,  and  received 
first  cities  of  Spain ;  and  little  would  be  neoes-  his  education  at  the  Jesuit's  college  of  Pont  i 
sary  to  revive  its  manufacturing  activity  and  Mousson.  The  abilities  which  he  manifested  in 
give  a  new  impulse  to  its  yet  not  inoonsiderar  his  youth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jesuits^ 
ble  trade.  The  only  remaining  manufactures  and  they  made  powerful  efforts  to  indaoe  him 
are  tiiose  of  silk,  leather,  lace,  wool,  and  cot-  to  join  their  order,  which  were,  however,  fros- 
ton,  but  none  of  them  are  flourishing.  Theprin-  trated  by  his  father,  who  carried  him  to  £ng- 
oipal  imports,  mostly  from  S.  America,  Cuba,  land  in  1608,  where  young  Barclay  soon  nuned 
and  Porto  Rico,  are  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  cocoa,  the  favor  of  James  L,  by  presentiiijg  to  him  a 
dnnamon,  dyewoods,  indigo,  coffee,  horns,  Latin  poem,  and  afterward  dedicating  to  him 
staves,  &C.  Fish  come  from  Sweden  and  Den-  his  ^^Satyricon,"  the  first  part  of  whidi  appear- 
mark.  Smugding  is  carried  on  upon  a  huge  ed  about  this  time.  In  1604^  the  father  and  son 
scale,  especiaSy  along  tiie  Frencn  firontier.  returned  to  France,  and  resided  in  Angers^  where. 
The  exports  consist  merely  of  wrought  siUc,  however,  John  remained  but  a  short  time,  revia- 
soap,  fire-arms,  hats,  lace,  ribbons,  and  steel,  iting  England  in  1605,  in  hojpes  of  obtaining 
One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  vessels,  being  in  some  appointment^  and  remaining  there  about 
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ftyear'wiihontsnocess.    He  afterward  removed  connected  witb  the  sciences  of  medicine  and 

to  Paris  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  and  the  year  surgery ;  he  (Uso  made  some  efforts  toward  re- 

1606  found  him  again  residing  in  London  with  forming  the  system  of  nomenclature  then  in  use 

his  wife.    From  this  period  until  1615,  Barclay  among  anatomists.    He  bequeathed  his  valuable 

continued  in  England,  where  he  completed  his  anatomical  collection  to  the  royal  coUege  of 

**  Satyricon,''  and  published  also  several  tracts  sorgeons  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  known  as 

and  controversial  works,  among  others  one  dis-  the  Barclayan  mnseum. 


pating  the  right  of  the  pope  to  temporal  power.       BABOLAT,  Bobbrt,  a  distinguished  member 
This  was  warmly  attacked  by  Oardinal  Bellar-    of  the  society  of  Friends,  bom  at  Gordonstown, 


having  met  with  that  success  in  received  his  education  at  the  Bc^ts*  college 
England  which  he  anticipated,  Mr.  Barclay  re-  Paris,  where  he  ceased  to  be  a  CWvinist,  and 
moved  to  Paris  in  1615,  but  remained  there  only  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  At  the  age  of  15, 
a  year,  when  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  having  re-  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  found  that 
ceived  an  invitation  from  Pope  Paul  Y.  While  his  father  had  become  a  member  of  the  society 
there,  he  published  a  work  addressed  to  secta-  of  Friends,  a  sect  tiien  recently  established, 
nans,  evidently  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  At  the  age  of  19,  again  chan^g  his  belief,  he 
earlier  heretical  opinions.  But  fortune  seemed  avowed  himself  a  Quaker.  Well  read  in  the 
still  to  frown  upon  him,  and  he  does  not  appear  dead  languages^  and  in  the  literature  of  England 
to  have  met  with  any  greater  pecuniary  success  and  France,  he  now  applied  himself  to  the  study 
in  Rome  than  had  attended  him  elsewhere,  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  ecclesiastical 
There,  however,  he  had  ample  time  to  pursue  history.  His  naturid  abilities  were  great ;  his 
his  various  studies.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  de-  moral  courage  great  also.  His  pen  was  devoted 
voted  himself  for  amusement  to  the  cultivation  to  the  service  of  the  Quakers,  particularly  to 
of  tulips,  which,  commenced  as  a  pastime,  with  Justify  their  doctrines  to  the  public.  He  replied 
him  soon  became  a  mania.  But  notwithstanding  to  various  attacks  on  them,  and  his  personal 
the  apparent  lack  of  purpose  and  useMness  in  character  gave  force  to  his  voluntary  champion* 
his  life  at  this  period,  it  was  at  Rome  that  ship.  In  company  with  the  famous  William 
Barclay  composed  and  produced  his  greatest  Penn  and  George  Fox,  he  made  a  sort  of  reli- 
woric,  Argents^  a  Latin  romance,  and  one  whose  gious  tour  in  Holland  and  Germany,  in  1677. 
popularity  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  its  time.  After  having  written  several  pamphlets  and 
This  work  was  greatly  admired  by  Leibnitz,  and  treatises  in  vindication  of  his  sect,  he  finally 
bj  Oardinal  Richelieu,  who  is  said  to  have  ob-  published  his  most  elaborate  work,  on  which 
tained  from  it  many  valuable  political  maxims ;  his  literary  reputation  mainly  rests,  entitled, 
Oowper  also  mentions  it  in  his  letters  in  terms  **  An  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divinity, 
of  praise ;  Joseph  Scalioer  haS|  however,  criti-  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  Uie 
cized  it  with  considerable  severity.  Whatever  people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers."  This  was  on- 
may  be  said  of  its  merits,  the  Argenii  has  un-  ginally  printed  in  Latin,  but  afterward  translated 
doubtedly  been  more  widely  read  than  any  other  into  English  by  the  author.  Aa  a  defence  of  a 
work  of  the  period,  having  been  translated  into  peculiar  system  of  theology,  it  was  assailed  by 
nearlv  every  modem  language,  including  the  learned  writers  at  home  and  abroad — ^particu- 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  even  the  Icelandic,  as  a  larly  on  its  avowed  declaration  of  the  necessity 
copy  in  MS.  in  that  language  is  now  in  ex-  of  an  inward  and  immediate  revelation.  The 
istence,  although  it  has  never  yet  been  published,  only  reply  in  vindication  of  this  doctrine  was 
Barclay  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  pro-  written  in  Latin  by  Barclay  (while  a  prisoner 
duced  many  works,  varying  in  merit ;  he  ap-  for  conscience'  sake  in  Aberdeen),  on  the  sug* 
pears  to  have  given  his  pen  great  license,  and  gestion  of  Adrian  Pacts,  the  Netherlands  am- 
took  it  upon  himself  to  combat  fiercely  any  bassador.  It  was  the  author's  closing  literary 
opinion  which  did  not  cohicide  with  his  own  labor.  Theeffectof  Barclay's  writings  was  not 
convictions.  He  was  a  man  possessing  varied  merely  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  tiie  society 
talente  and  great  learning.  Hu  Argenit  is  per-  of  Friends,  but  to  rectify  public  opinion  con- 
haps  the  only  work  of  its  kind  which  has  so  oeming  them,  and  to  insure  for  them  greater 
long  survived  its  author.  indulgences  from  the  government.  To  this  day, 
BARCLAY,  John,  M.D.,  a  Scoteh  anatomist,  his  *'  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline,"  is  a 
bom  in  Perthshire^  1760,  died  in  Edinburgh,  standard  authority  on  the  government  of  his 
1826.  He  studied  divinity  at  the  united  college  church.  Robert  Barclay  was  personally  known 
of  St  Andrews,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  to  Charles  E.,  who  treated  him  with  marked 
at  Dunkeld.  In  1789,  he  visited  Edinburgh  as  respect,  and.  in  1679,  presented  him  a  charter 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  for  erecting  his  estate  of  Ury  into  a  free  barony, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  anatomy,  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  for  his  heirs 
He  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Bell,  and  grad-  — a  privilege  ei\|oyed  by  the  fiunily  until  the 
uated  in  1796,  when  he  visited  London  and  legal  extinction  of  such  grants  in  the  reign  of 
stuped  under  Dr.  Marshall.  On  his  return  to  George  n.  In  1682,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Edinburgh  in  1797,  he  gave  lectures  on  anato-  American  province  of  East  Jersey,  among  whom 
my.    He  published  several  works  <m  saljeeta  was  his  pwtieolar  friend  the  earl  of  Perth,  ap- 
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Sointed  him  goTemor.  He  served  the  office  hy  the  Jesuits,  res^ting  this  yonth^  his  rerideoee 
eputy.  His  two  brothers  went  to  settle  in  the  at  the  university  became  unpleasant,  and  he 
Jerseys ;  the  younger  died  on  the  passage.  The  migrated  from  France  into  Britain,  where  Xing 
remainder  of  Barclay  ^s  years  were  placidly  James  offered  to  patronise  him  if  he  would  be- 
spent  in  private  life.  He  was  only  42  when  he  come  a  member  of  the  church  of  Engiami. 
died,  leaving  7  children,  all  of  whom  were  living  Being  conscientiously  attached  to  his  own  opiik- 
60  years  fSterward.  The  last  of  them,  Mr.  ions,  he  declined  the  offer  on  these  conditifns, 
David  Barclay,  a  mercer  in  Oheapside,  London,  and  eventually  returned  to  France  in  1604,  and 
on  the  direct  route  to  Guildhall,  entertained  8  was  appointed  first  professor  of  the  civil  law  in 
successive  monarchs— George  I.,  II.,  and  III., —  the  university  of  Angers,  where  he  died.  In 
on  their  first  visits  to  the  city  on  lord  mayor^s  1600  he  wrote  a  work  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
day. — ^RoBE8t|  a  descendant  of  the  above,  born  the  king  against  the  other  powers  of  the  state^ 
1750,  died  j||^  nis  seat  Bury  Hill,  in  1880,  was,  and  directed  at  the  republican  doctrines  of 
according  to  Boswell^s  Johnson,  **  remarkable  his  countryman,  Buchanan,  which  was  much 
for  maintaining  the  principles  of  his  venerable  relished  by  James.  He  also  wrote  against  the 
progenitor  with  as  much  of  the  elegsnce  of  temporal  power  of  the  pope, 
modern  manners  as  is  consistent  with  primitive  BARCLAY  D£  TOLLY,  KtcHSL,  Bosslaa 
simplicity.^'  He  was  one  of  the  fortunate  pur-  prince  and  field-marshal,  bom  in  livoniain  1759, 
chaserd  of  the  famous  brewery. — Chablbs,  son  died  at  Insterburg,  in  East  Prussia,  May  25, 1818. 
of  the  foregoing,  born  in  1781,  died,  from  In  1769,  when  not  yet  11,  he  entered  the  Russan 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  at  his  seat  Bury  Hill,  army,  and  served  during  29  years  in  its  differ^ 
Surrey,  Dec.  5,  1855.  For  s(Hne  time  he  ent  oampugns  against  the  Turks,  Swedea^  aoi 
was  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  western  Poles,  but  did  not  emerge  from  the  iu&rior 
division  of  Surrey,  and  afterward  officiated  as  ranks  before  1798.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
high  sheriff  of  the  same  county.  He  was  highly  the  campaign  of  1806.  His  military  reputation 
esteemed  for  his  zeal  in  all  educational  and  dates  from  the  year  1807,  when,  at  tne  head 
charitable  enterprises  of  that  and  the  neighboring  of  the  Russian  vanguard,  he  most  gallantly  de- 
districts,  with  all  of  which  he  was  more  or  less  fended  Prussian  Eylau,  making  a  prolonged 
officitdly  associated.  But  he  was  principally  dis-  stand  in  the  streets,  the  church,  and  the  ohorcde 
tinguished  as  chief  partner  of  the  famous  Lon-  yard  of  that  town.  In  1808  he  foroed  the 
don  brewery  of  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  To-  Swedes  back  into  Carelia,  and,  in  1809,  as  gen- 
ward  the  dose  of  the  17th  century,  this  estab-  eral  of  infantry,  imitated,  on  a  much  laii^  soda, 
lishment  was  in  the  hands  of  Edmund  Halsey,  the  celebrated  march  of  Charles  GnstaTns  over 
who  became  afterward  a  member  of  parliament,  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Little  Belt,  by  march- 
and  was  knighted  under  the  name  of  Sir  £d-  ing  12,000  Russians  with  artillery,  ammmiitiaii, 
mund  Halsey,  of  Deadmau's  place.  This  was  provisions,  and  baggage,  over  the  ice  whi<^  oov- 
the  former  name  of  the  locality  of  the  brewery,  ered  the  gulf  of  j^thnia.  He  took  Uznea,  ae- 
whioh  is  now  called  Park  street.  After  his  oelerated  by  his  appearance  the  revolution  pre- 
death,  the  brewery  was  conducted  by  his  heir  paring  against  Gustavus  lY.,  and  compdied 
and  nephew,  Ralph  Thrale,  the  father  of  Henry  the  Swedes  to  sue  for  peace.  After  1810  he 
Thrale,  who  became  celebrated  by  his  and  his  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  Rns- 
wife^s  friendly  relations  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  sian  war  ministry.  In  1812  he  assumed  the 
Johnson  was  one  of  Thrale^s  executors,  and  on  command  of  the  1st  army  of  the  wesL  Its 
being  ouestioned  about  the  value  of  the  prop-  principal  corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
erty,  the  philosopher  said,  **  Sir,  we  are  not  himself^  and  which  official  reports  had  swoUen 
selling  mere  vats  and  boilers,  but  the  potentiality  to  550,000  men,  proved,  in  net,  t^  consist  of 
of  beooming  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.^'  104,000  only,  white  the  aggregate  of  the  troops, 
In  1781,  Robert  Barday  purchased  tlie  brewery  stationed  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
for  $675,000,  in  oomunction  with  Mr.  Perkins,  banks  of  the  Pruth,  did  not  muster  beyond 
who  had  been  Thrale^s  manager,  at  an  annual  200,000.  Thus  the  retreat  of  the  Busaan 
salary  of  $2,500,  and  who  now  became  a  part-  army,  the  original  design  of  which  Napoleon,  in 
ner  in  the  establishment.  his  memorials  of  St.  Hdena,  fialsdy  attributed 
BARCLAY,  Oapt.  Robert.  See  Allabdicb.  to  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  which,  long  before  tbs 
BAROLAT,  William,  a  Scottish  civilian,  rupture  between  Russia  and  IVance,  had  been 
of  Catholic  tenets,  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  elaborated  by  the  Prussian  general,  Pholl,  and 
1546,  died  at  Angers,  France,  in  1605.  In  after  the  declaration  of  war,  was  again  pressed 
esrly  life  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Mary,  upon  Alexander  by  Bemadotte,  had  now  become 
queen  of  Scots,  but  in  1578  emigrated  to  not  a  thing  ofdioice,butof  dire  necessity.  While 
France,  and  studied  dvil  law  under  Cigas,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  the  great  merit  of  resisting 
at  Bourges.  Here  he  took  his  doctor^s  degree,  the  ignorant  clamors  for  battle  which  arose  from 
^d  was  soon  after  appointed  profi^sor  of  the  the  Rossian  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  from  head- 
civil  law  in  the  university  of  Pont^-Mousson,  quarters,  he  executed  the  retreat  with  remarka^ 
recentiy  founded  by  the  dnke  of  Lorriune.  In  ble  ability,  inoessantiy  engaging  some  part  of 
1581  he  married  Ajine  de  Malleville,  by  whom  his  troops  in  order  to  afford  to  Prince  Bagr»- 
he  had  his  distinguished  son,  the  author  of  tion  the  means  of  effecting  a  junction  with  him, 
ArgenU*    In  consequence  of  a  difficulty  with  and  to  Admiral  Tschitschagoff  the  fkci^es  tat 
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filling  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.    When  forced  s^TTanee  of  the  Sabbath  and  circomoision,  and 

to  a  battle,  as  at  Smolensk,  he  took  a  position  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  had  entered  into 

which  prevented  the  battle  from  becoming  de-  measures  H>r  establishiog  a  regular  colony  of 

dsive.    When,  not  far  from  Moscow,  a  decisive  Greeks  and  Latins  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 

battle  was  no  longer  to  be  avoided,  he  selected  Under  these  aggravations,  the  Jews  were  ripe 

the  strong  position  of  Gzhatsk,  hardly  to  be  aa-  for  rebellion,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of 

sailed  in  the  front,  and  to  be  turned  only  bv  very  Bar-Cokeba  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which 

extended  roundabout  ways.    He  had  already  60  years  before  had  characterized  their  fatibers 

posted   his  army  when  Zntusoff  arrived,  in  at  the  destruction  of  their  city.    BapOokeba 

whose  hands  the  intrigues  of  the  Buseian  gene-  recoined  the  Roman  money  in  circulation  in 

rals,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  Muscovite  army  Palestine,  stamping  it  with  his  own  snperscrip- 

against  the  foreigner  heading  the  holy  war,  tion.    From  one  of  these  superscriptions,  his 

had  placed  the  supreme  command.   Out  of  spite  real  name  is  coi\jectured  to  have  been  Simon, 

against  Barclay  ae  ToUy,  Kutusoff  abandoned  He  claimed   that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 

the  lines  of  Gzhatsk,  in  consequence  of  which  '^  there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob, '^  had 

the  Russian  anny  had  to  accept  battle  in  the  reference  to  him,  and  therefore  called  lumself 

nn&vorable  position  of  tiie  Borodino.    During  Bar-Ookeba,  or  '*  the  Son  of  the  Star.'*    He 

that  battle,  Aug.  20,  Barclay,  commanding  the  was   finally  subjugated   and   slain  b^  Julius 

right  wing,  was  the  only  general  who  held  his  Severus,  in  the  siege  of  Bother.    The  msurreo- 

post,  not  retiring  until  the  27Ui,  thus  covering  tion  of  Bar-Gokeba   cost  880,000  lives,  and 

the  retreat  of  the  Busman  army,  which,  but  lasted  about  4  years,  utterly  to  desolate  the 

for  him,  would  have   been    completely  de-  hope  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  deliverance. 

Btroved.    After  the  retreat  from  the  Borodi-  Hadrian  established  a  colony  in  Jerusalem,  called 

no,  beyond  Moscow,  it  was  Barclay  de  Tolly  it  JBMbl  Oapitolina,  and  made  it  capital  for  a 

again  who  prevented  any  useless  attempt  at  Jew  even  to  enter  its  precincts.    Appealing  to 

a  defence  of  the  holy  city.    During  the  cam-  Jewish  prejudice  to  second  his  determinations, 

pugn  of  1818,  Barclay  took  the  fortress  of  Thorn,  he  placed  the  image  of  a  sow  oyer  the  Bethle- 

April  4^  1813,  vanquished  Lauriston  at  Konigs-  hem  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  Jewish  Christians 

wartha,  covered,  after  the  defeat  of  Bautzen,  took  refuge  east  of  tne  Jordan,  where  they  per- 

May  8,  the  retreat  of  the  allied  army,  won  tixe  petuated  themselves  as  a  church,  down  to  the 

battle  of  Gdrlitz,  contributed  to  Yandamme's  oth  century. 

oapitulatioiL  and  distingui^ed  himself  in  the  BMtD  (in  Cymric,  hardh^  in  Gaelic,  5ari),  a 

hattle  of  Leipsic.    During  the  campaign  of  professional  poet,  who  made  his  livelihood  by 

1814  he  commanded  no  independent  corps,  and  singing  the  amours  and  battles  of  gods,  the 

acted  in  an  administrative  and  diplomatical,  de^  of  heroes,  the  gloiy  and  genealogy  of 

rather  than  in  a  military  character.    By  the  chie&,  and  the  victories  of  tribes  over  their 

stern  discipline  he  imposed  upon  the  troops  un-  enemies.    The  Roman  poet  Lucan  mentions  his 

der  his  immediate  control,  he  won  the  good  name  and  functions  in  tibese  lines  (lib.  i.) : 

opinions  of  the  French  people.     On  Napoleon*S  Ym  qnoqne,  qal  fortes  anlnuw  belloqne  peremptM 

return  from  Elba,  he  arrived  too  late  from  5f^i"*JiiSTi?J.*i?«S!lS  r^ 

Pohmd  to  assist  at  the.  battie  of  Waterloo,  but  /il*^  TJ\X^                   ' 

partook  in  the  second  invasion  of  France.    He  well  translated  by  Rowe, 

^  on  a  journey  to  the  bath  of  Carlsbad.  ^S'^J^^.iZTjS^.'S^yS^ 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  darkened  by  Who  eoosecrate  in  your  immortal  8ti»fn 

calumny.    He  wasy  beyond  question,  the  best  Braro  patriot  souia  in  rightoous  battle  skin. 

of  Alexander's  generals,  unpretending,  perse*  Buch  a  profession,  by  whatever  name  caUed, 

rexing,  resolute,  and  full  of  common  sense,  is  an  element  in  a  certain  stage  of  civilization, 

BAR-COKEBA^  a  fiunous  Jew.  who,  during  and  is  one  of  the  first  intellectual  outgrowths 

the  reign  of  Hadrian,  raised  a  violent  insurrec*  of  a  people  who  have  attained  to  some  d^^^es 

tion  among  the  Jews  in  A.  D.  181,  claiming  to  above  savagery.    They  wero  called  Aoidd,^  or 

be  the  Messiah.    His  claim  was  supported  by  a  rhapsodists,  by  the  Greeks.  Vatea  by  the  Launs, 

distiiuruished  Jewish  rabbi,  Akiba,  and  sus-  8eaids  by  the  Scandinavians,  JSfdpeg  by  the 

tainedby  a  popular  tradition  that  on  the  day  Anglo-Saxons,  Ollamhi  by  the  Irish,  and  Bay- 

of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Tthe  birthday  da^rze  and  JBpiewalns  by  the  Slavonians.    In 

of  Bar-Gokeba)  the  Messiah  was  oom.    Julius  ancient  Gaul,  as  Otesar  found  it,  the  bards  were 

Beverus,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  forces,  a  subdivision  of  the  druids,  or  the  priestly  and 

being  abeent  in  the  east,  Bar-Gokeba  seized  learned  order.     The  bard-druids,  like  every 

the  opportunity,  raised  a  foroeof  200,000  Jews,  other  branch  of  the  order,  wero  carefully  in> 

and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  structed  in  their  art  by  oral  inculcation.  Gaasar 

fortified  places  and  open  towns,  before  the  Ro^  savs  that  they  spent  20  years  in  their  education, 

man  army  could  be  rocalled  to  subjugate  thenu  which  required  the  knowledge  by  rote  of  an 

The  professed  aim  of  Bar-Gokeba  was  to  fi^  inunense  number  of  verses,  which  they  would 

the  Jews  from  the  Roman  yoke,  which,  under  not  record  in  writing,  but  handed  down^  by 

Hadrian,  owing  to  the  mutinous  disposition  of  word  of  mouth  firom  generation  to  generation. 

the  people,  had  been  peculiarly  severo.  Hadrian  After  the  subjugation  of  Gaul  to  Roman  amis, 

had  forbidden  in  his  Jewish  provinces  the  ob*  this  patriotic  and  popular  profession,  with  its 

YOL.  n. — 40 
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itirring  strainfl  and  hatred  of  the  foreign  domi-  This  yns  to  give  a  odor  of  righteoasnesB  to 
nation  and  foreign  civilization,  was  fonnd  by  their  aggressions,  for  as  the  slanghterons  La- 
the Roman  emperors  and  senate  to  he  a  nni-  roads  of  the  Oymri  were  generally  made  upon 
■ance,  was  pnt  nnder  restrictions,  and  event-  the  indnstrions  and  wealthy  Englishmen  or 
nally  annihilated  by  the  Roman  civil  pow-  Saxons  who  dwelt  in  the  plain,  the  plunderers 
er  in  Oaul,  and  also  in  that  part  of  Britain  thooght  they  did  no  more  than  seize  their  own 
which  fell  within  the  pale  of  Roman  dviliza-  again.  On  investment,  the  conrt-singer  received 
tion.  As  the  Christian  missionary  drove  oat  a  harp  firom  the  prince,  and  a  ring  of  gold  firom 
the  Gkdlic  pagan  priest,  so  the  Roman  governor  the  qaeen.  If  the  conrt-bard  condescended  to 
crushed  Uie  Gallio  and  British  bsrd.  Hence  it  perform  in  the  hsils  of  the  nobility,  be  must 
happens  tJiat  of  bards  and  bardism  in  Gaul  demand  a  double  fee.  If  he  asked  any  fiivor  of 
and  England,  we  have  but  a  few  scanty  notices,  a  commoner,  he  must  shig  till  he  fell  asle^ 
Fortunately  for  the  institution,  Wales,  Com-  from  sheer  weariness ;  but  if  of  a  nobleman, 
Wfdl,  Cumberland,  and  Strathclyd,  only  re-  his  want  of  self-respect  might  be  atoned  for  by 
motely  affected  as  they  were  by  the  Roman  the  composition  d  8  odes.  If  an  assault  was 
conquest,  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  min-  committed  upon  die  inviolable  person  of  a  royal 
strelsy,  and  this  wild,  rude  country  alone  bard,  the  offender  must  pay  a  fine  of  6  oows  and 
offers  us  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  bards,  120  pence ;  his  blood-money,  in  case  death  en- 
as  it  were.  &oe  to  face,  and  knowing  intimately  sued,  was  rated  at  126  cows.  His  daughter,  on 
their  mode  of  life,  their  works^  and  their  h]a>  marriage,  was  worth  120  pence  to  him.  The 
tory.  In  the  parish  of  Uanidan,  in  the  isle  of  pagan  tendencies  of  these  artists  at  last  drew 
Anglesey,  are  the  remains  of  an  archdmid's  down  upon  them  the  reforming  scourge  of 
palace,  surrounded  by  the  several  colleges  into  Christian  ecdesiastidsm.  The  stroke  fell  upon 
which  druidism  was  divided.  One  of  these  them  from  the  hand  of  Gryffytii  Conan,  prince 
colleges,  or  independent  buildings,  is  called  by  of  Wales,  in  1078,  and  from  this  period  dates 
the  peasantry,  at  this  day,  trer  heird^  or  their  decline.  The  edicts  of  Conan  afford  an- 
hamlet  of  the  bards.  But  the  bard-druid  Icmg  other  glimpse  of  the  general  classification  of  our 
survived  the  priest-druid.  The  downfall  of  bards,  still  more  valuable  than  that  which  we  get 
the  Roman  empire  relieved  the  bards  of  their  fromthelawsofHowelDha.  Many  of  the  Welsh 
special  enemy,  and  tiiey  continued  to  flourish  bards  abandoned  their  profession  at  this  change^ 
thenceforth  down  through  the  whole  course  and  their  places  were  supped  by  pious  and  ao- 
of  the  middle  ages,  In  Wsles  and  all  those  conn-  complished  ollamha  from  Erin,  who  introduced 
tries  where  they  or  their  corresponding  class  into  Wales,  as  Powell,  the  historian  of  Cambria, 
had  not  been  already  extirpated  by  Roman  informs  us,  all  the  instrumental  music  for  many 
culture.  The  Christian  ecclesiastics  were  con-  centuries  in  use  there,  **as  appeareth,  as  well  by 
tent  with  dispelling  the  ancient  paganism  and  the  books  written  of  the  same  as  also  by  tha 
transforming  the  pagan  dmids  into  Catholic  names  of  the  times  and  messures  used  among 
TOiests,  and  did  not  seek  to  molest  the  bards  of  them  to  this  (Powell's)  day.''  The  bards  were 
Wales  until  1078.  What  the  diepherd's  crook  classified  in  several  ways :  1,  the  bards  of  the 
is  to  the  i^epherd,  or  the  portable  organ  to  princes  and  nobles,  or  mrududd ;  2,  bards  of 
the  Italian  minstrel  of  our  streets,  was  the  the  middle  ranks,  or  9etmar ;  8,  bards  for  the 
harp  or  crott  (Irish,  eruit)  to  the  bard.  The  lower  classes,  or  dewr.  We  learn  that  there 
laws  of  Howel  Dha,  the  Welsh  potentate,  were  8  special  sub-classes,  vis.,  composers,  in- 
given  about  A.  D.  940,  afford  a  life-like  picture  structors  of  the  rising  generation,  and  heralds, 
of  the  British  rhapsodist.  Each  chief  of  a  Bome,  and  these  were  the  most  obnozioaa  to  the 
dan  had  a  bard,  whose  office  was  hereditary  in  Christian  authorities,  set  up  as  men  posaooaed 
the  family.  The  hardd  teulu^  or  court  bard  of  the  faculty  of  second-dght,  as  diviners,  eor- 
was  a  domestic  officer  of  the  court  of  Howel  oerers,  interpreters  of  dreams,  &c.  The  highest 
and  his  successors.  He  occupied  the  8th  place  rank  of  buds,  who  styled  themselves  bard 
in  order  of  precedence,  held  his  land  and  ynya  prydain,  were  distinguished  by  their 
lodging  free,  and  was  supplied  by  the  ruling  cendean  garment,  never  wielded  weapona,  or 
prince  with  a  horse  and  a  woollen  robe,  and  by  fought  single  combats,  and  their  mere  preamoa 
nis  queen  with  a  linen  garment.  At  the  feasts  made  the  drawing  of  the  sword,  for  any  pur- 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  his  pose,  a  punishable  offi^nce.  For  mutual  enoour> 
duty  was  to  sit  next  to  the  master  of  the  cere-  agement  and  instruction,  public  sesmons  of  the 
monies,  favor  the  company  with  minstrelsy,  and  Welsh  bards  (miBUddfodij  were  held  for  many 
receive  the  steward's  robe  as  his  fee.  The  bard  centuries  at  the  town  of  Caerwya,  the  rendeooe 
who  had  won  in  the  musical  contest  of  the  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  at  Aberfraw,  in  An^e- 
day  was  to  ring,  first  to  the  glory  of  God,  sec-  sey,  for  the  bards  of  that  island  and  the  a^joininff 
ondly  to  the  glory  of  the  prince,  and  then  the  county,  and  at  Hathraval,  for  those  of  the  land 
tmduier^  or  regular  courtrbard,  was  to  sing  on  of  Powis.  Pennant,  in  his  tour  of  Wales,  calls 
the  topics  of  the  day.  When  he  went  on  a  foray  them  the  British  Olympian,  Nemean,and  Pythian 
with  the  prince's  bands,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or  games.  Only  minstreu  of  skill  performed.  D&- 
a  cow  given  him  as  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  grees  were  conferred  according  to  the  brandi 
was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  ancient  Britons  m  which  the  victors  had  perfected  themselves 
on  all  occasions  of  this  and  kindred  nature.  *^No  public  festivity,  great  feaat^  or  wedding, 
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could  be  duly  solemnized  without  the  presence  clared  himself  the  patron.  Annual  meetings 
of  the  bards  and  minstrels.  A  great  emulation  have  since  been  held  for  the  recitation  and  re- 
arose  among  them,  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  ward  of  prize  poems,  and  performances  npon 
the  most  worthy.  In  1176  the  lord  Bhys,  prince  the  harp ;  and  reports  of  the  modem  eistedd- 
of  South  Wales,  made  a  great  feast  at  Christmas  fods  find  their  way  into  the  columns  of  the 
on  the  occasion  of  finishing  his  new  castle  at  Aber-  London  *^  Times,''  and  startle  the  prosaic  Saxon 
teifi,  of  which  he  proclaimed  notice  through  all  reader  with  a  momentary  wonder  at  the  out- 
Britain,  a  year  and  a  day  before.  Great  was  the  landishness  of  the  names,  and  the  imaginative 
resort  of  strangers,  who  were  nobly  entertained,  fervor  of  the  sons  of  the  principality.  The 
80  that  none  departed  unsatisfied.  Among  deeds  above-named  societies  have  been  instromental 
of  arms  and  variety  of  spectacles,  Rhys  mvited  in  preserving  relics  of  the  poems  of  Myrddyn 
aU  the  bards  of  Wales,  and  provided  chairs  for  ap  Morfryn,  Myrddyn  Emrys,  Taliesin,  and 
them,  which  were  placed  in  his  hall,  where  they  other  less  celebrated  composers  of  triads. — ^The 
sat  and  disputed  and  sang  to  show  their  skill  in  Germans  had  no  bards,  so  called,  although  an 
their  respective  faculties ;  after  which,  he  be-  attempt  has  been  made  by  reading  harritua  in 
stowed  great  rewards  and  rich  gifts  on  the  vie-  tiie  Germania  of  Tadtusi  as  barditus,  to  build  up 
tors.  The  bards  of  North  Wales  won  the  prizes,  a  contrary  tiieory. 

but  the  minstrels  of  Rhys's  household  excelled  BARD,  John,  an  American  physician,  bom 
in  their  faculty.  On  this  occasion,  the  Braw-  near  Philadelphia,  in  Feb.  1716,  died  March  80, 
dror  Llys,  or  judge  of  the  court,  an  officer  6th  1799.  He  was  of  a  family  which  had  fled  from 
in  rank,  declared  aloud  the  victor,  and  received  France  npon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
from  the  bard,  for  his  fee,  a  mighty  drinking-  Kantes.  Aiter  receiving  the  radiments  of  a 
horn,  made  of  the  horn  of  an  oz,  a  golden  ring,  classical  education  in  Philadelphia,  he  was,  at 
and  the  cushion  on  which  he  sat  in  his  chair  of  the  age  of  15  years,  apprenticea  to  a  surgeon  of 
dignity."  (Pennant's  "Tour  in  Wales.")— After  excellent  talents,  but  of  harsh  disposition,  with 
the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  of  England  whom  he  passed  unhappily  7  studious  years. 
(1284),  the  bards  suffered  another  terrible  blow.  He  practised  his  profession  a  few  years  in  Phila- 
Their  Welsh  patriotism  Was  formidable  to  Eng-  delphia,  but  removed  to  New  York  in  1746, 
lish  dominion,  and  it  became  necessary  to  curb  where,  by  the  pleasantness  of  his  manners  and 
their  utterances.  A  royal  commission  was  issued^  conversation,  as  well  as  by  his  professional  skUl, 
which  presided  over  the  eisteddfods,  and  acted  he  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  physicians.  In 
the  part  of  censors  and  inquisitors.  No  bardic  1759,  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  alarmed 
poem  was  allowed  to  be  circulated  which  appeal-  by  the  arrivid  of  a  ship,  on  board  which  a  maltg- 
ed  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  conquered  nant  fever  was  raging,  and  Dr.  Bard  was  ap- 
race,  and  tended  to  rouse  them  against  the  con-  pointed  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  disease 
querors.  The  story  of  the  massacre  of  tiie  Welsh  irom  spreadiuff.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
bards  and  the  destmction  of  Uieir  records,  is  a  pestilence  within  the  limits  of  a  temporary  hos- 
fiction,  originating  in  Edward^  stringent  meas-  pital,  but  to  guard  against  similar  dangers  in 
nres  against  the  right  of  free  song.  The  last  eis-  future,  at  Mb  suggestion,  Bedloe's  isUind  was 
teddfod  held  under  royal  commission  was  held  purchased,  and  hospital  buildings  erected  there- 
in the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  and  on,  which  were  placed  under  Bis  charge.  He 
Wales,  at  Oaerwys,  in  1569.  The  copy  of  this  retired  for  a  time  to  rural  life,  but  after  the 
commission  is  in  possession  of  the  Hostyn  fam-  revolution  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
ily,  together  with  a  silver  harp,  which  had  from  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  to  an 
time  immemorial  been  in  the  gift  of  the  Mos-  advanced  age.  Upon  the  estabnahment  of  the 
tyns  to  bestow  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty.  New  York  medical  society  in  1788,  he  was 
The  harp  is  6  inches  long,  with  9  strings.  In  elected  its  first  president  In  1795  he  display- 
1669,  the  victor  of  the  silver  harp  was  Simon  ed  his  professional  abUitv  by  detecting  the 
ap  Williams  ap  Sion.  At  this  eisteddfod  va-  vellow  fever  in  New  York,  which  he  had  not 
rions  persons  received  degrees,  some  as  chief  before  seen  fbr  nearly  40  years.  He  left  an 
bards  of  vocal  song,  others  as  primary,  second-  essay  on  the  malig^umt  pleurisy,  and  several 
ary,  or  probationary  students ;  and  many  more  papers  on  the  ydlow  fever,  and  ue  evidence  of 
as  bards,  students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental  its  importation  into  this  country, 
song  upon  the  harp.  Players  upon  the  historic  BARD,  Samitbl,  an  American  physician,  son 
erott^  with  8  strings,  taborers,  and  pipers,  were  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April 
reckoned  a  low  and  ignoble  class ;  they  were  1, 1742,  died  May  24, 1821.  He  studied  in  the 
not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  only  a  penny  schools  of  his  native  city,  acquired  an  entiiu- 
fee  for  their  attendance  and  performances.  The  siasm  for  botany  during  a  summer  residence  at 
degrees  consisted  of  4  in  the  poetical,  and  5  in  ()oldenham,  where  he  became  aoquunted  with 
the  musical  faculty.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  Ifiss  Oolden,  weU  known  as  a  correspondent  of 
century,  some  patriotic  Welsh  gentiemen  deter-  Linmeus,  and  at  King's,  now  Columbia  college, 
mined  to  revive  the  eisteddfod.  In  1770,  tiie  in  New  York  city,  he  received  a  thorough  das* 
Gwyneddigion  society  was  formed,  in  1816,  the  sical  education.  He  adopted  his  father's  profes- 
Oambrian  sodety,  and  about  80  years  ago,  the  gion,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  the  medical 
Oymmoridian,  or  metropolitan  Oambrian  insti-  school  of  Edinbturgh,  which  was  then  in  the 
tution,  of  which  George  lY.  of  England  de-  highest  repute.  On  his  passage  he  was  c^>tured 
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by  a  Frencb  TeaMl,  Eoglttid  befng  at  that  time  andkaiiofiiioiiejoiitriHt.    The  capital  of  the 

ia  war  with  France,  and  mm  reeened  from  company  was  fixed  at  $1,000,000,  bat  its  losos 

fbr^ni  imprisonment  only  by  the  infloenoe  of  and  liabilities  frequently  exceeded  6  times  tint 

Dr.  mnklm,  who  was  then  residing  inLondon.  amoont.    He  was  the  first  president  of  tiie 

At  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  1762,  and  company,  holding  this  place  for  U  jean,  and 

remained  8  years,  he  made  remarkable  profi-  was  then  their  actoaiy  for  scMne  years  longer, 

oiency  in  his  profesatonal  stadies,  partienlariy  in  alter  the  defalcation  of  their  secretary,  and  the 

botany,  and  took  his  n>edical  dame.    He  then  coarse  of  their  bosiness  had  inrolved  the  com- 

trarelled  through  Scotland  and  parts  of  £ng*  pany  in  a  financial  catastrofAe^  and  in  hmnen^e 

land,  studying  minersls,  plants,  animals,  arts,  and  interminable  lawsaita.    But  his  own  integ- 

and  mannfiictnres,  and  retomed  to  America  in  rity  was  never  assailed,  and  his  services  in  direct- 

1767.    He  entered  at  once  upon  the  exerdse  of  ins  the  attention  of  the  coramnnity  toward  the 

his  pfofession  in  New  York,  in  partnersh^)  with  sobject  of  life  Insnrance^  then  almost  onknownin 

his  father,  and  was  qoiddy  M>le  to  liquidate  this  coontiy,  are  thoo^^  to  have  been  of  great 

the  expenses  of  his  edncation.    He  effected  the  valae,  and  to  entitle  him  to  be  reAoned  among 

organization  of  a  medical  school,  which  was  pablic  bene&ctors. 

nnited  to  King's  college,  and  in  which  he  was  BABDAS^  a  patridan  of  ConstantiiKyk^ 
appointed  to  the  department  of  the  practice  of  brother  of  the  ^npress  Theodora,  and  nnde 
pnyaic,  and  sabseqnently  became  dean  ci  the  to  the  emperor  Michael  IIL,  aasaaslQated  by 
ftralty.  ICedical  degrees  were  first  conferred  Baril,  the  Macedonian,  AprQ  21,  866.  The 
in  1769,  when  a  pnUic  address  vras  delivered  sdenoee,  which  had  decayed  ance  the  banung 
by  Dr.  Bard,  with  a  persoasive  eloquence  which  of  the  Ubrary  of  Constantinople  by  Leon,  the 
was  one  of  his  titles  to  distinction.  During  the  Isaorian,  were  partially  restored  by  BiudaS) 
excttemoit  which  preceded  the  revolution,  his  who  was  a  man  of  learning.  He  had  been  a{h 
loyahy  rendered  hun  averse  to  violent  meas-  pointed,  on  the  death  of  Theophilna,  one  of  ^ 
nresy  and  after  the  captare  of  Kew  York  by  the  tutors  to  the  young  prince,  Ambitioaa  to  in- 
British,  he  narrowly  esc^>ed  punishment  as  a  crease  his  power,  Bardss  procured  the  death  of 
rebeL  After  the  return  of  peace,  he  was  for  those  likely  to  impede  ms  progress,  indudiBg 
a  time  an  objeotof  suspicion  to  his  countrymen,  Theoctiste,  general  of  the  troops,  whose  oom- 
tOl  Washington,  while  the  general  government  mand  he  seised.  He  also  imprisoned  his  ^t^ 
was  sitting  in  New  York,  flhowed  lus  i4>precia-  the  empress,  and  drove  from  Ids  see  the  patii- 
tion  both  of  his  patriotism  and  medical  uiU  by  arch  Ignatioa.  Having  asBumed  the  title  id 
selecyng  him  as  Ms  family  physidan.  Thron^h  OaBsar,  he  hoped  to  become  en^teror,  and  ap- 
his influence  a  public  hospital  was  opened  m  peered  before  Michael  in  imperial  robes  to  in- 
New  York  in  1791,  and  he  was  appomted  its  timidate  him;  he  was,  however,  sdzed  by  the 
visiting  physician.  He  retired,  in  1798,  to  his  order  of  the  emperor  and  stabbed. 
oonntiy  seat  in  New  Jersey,  ana  there  devoted  BABDE8ANES,  a  Gnostic,  who  floorished  in 
himself  with  ceal  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  to  the  Sdcentury  of  the  Christian  era,  and  founded 
general  reading.  He  was  a  sldlfnl  horticul-  an  inconsiderable  sect  on  some  peculiarities  of 
torist,  and  collected  fruits,  particularlv  melons,  his  own  qrstem,  dengnated  as  Bardeaanisteab 
from  Fingjbnd,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  he  had  a  The  common  opinion  is  that  Bardesanes  was  a 
flourishing  green^house,  in  which  he  took  de-  disciple  of  Yalentine,  but  Neander  thinks  thai 
light  to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  He  cherished  rather  both  Marcus  and  Bardesanes  drew  frxun 
asBodattons  with  men  of  his  own  profession,  the  same  fountain  as  Valentine,  the  Syrian 
visited  New  York  frequentiy.  and  in  1813,  was  Ghiostidsm.  From  the  fact  that  Bardesanes 
appointed  president  of  the  college  of  physicians  wrote  afterward  against  the  Gnostica,  and  then, 
and  surgeons  of  that  city.  He  survived  but  a  still  later,  showed  himself  a  Gnostic  ^ain,  he 
few  hours  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  was  regret-  has  been  accused  of  being  fickle,  and  J^TuselMus 
ted  as  the  finest  model,  not  only  of  the  learning  says  of  him  that,  although  he  refuted  at  one 
but  of  the  manners  of  the  physician.  time  most  of  the  opinions  of  Valentine,  ^  he 
BABD,  WxLLLAJC,  an  eminent  merchant  of  did  not  entirely  wipe  away  the  filth  of  his  o^ 
New  York,  bom  there  in  1777,  died  Oct  17,  heresy,^  But  there  were  many  seota  of  the 
1853.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  was  grad-  Gnostics,  and  it  was  customary  for  sectaries 
uated  at  Columbia  college  in  1797,  and  took  among  the  Gnostics  to  write  agunst  each  ath^. 
up  his  residence  at  Hyde  rark,  on  the  Hudson,  — ^Neander  thinks  there  is  no  evidence  thai 
devotiog  himself  to  agriculture  and  the  ooltiva-  Bardesanes  was  other  ihaai  a  Gnostic  in  the 
tion  of  his  literary  tastes.  Being  brought  into  whole  of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  Bardesanes 
connection  with  many  of  the  leacuuff  merchants  differed  from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  day  mainly 
.of  New  York,  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to  on  3  points:  he  believed  the  devil  to  be  self- 
Edward  Prime,  he  wasprobably  induced  through  existent  and  independent ;  that  Qirist  was  bom 
these  associations  to  engage  in  the  business  of  life  of  a  woman,  but  brought  his  body  from  heairen  ; 
insurance.  Accordingly,  in  connection  with  T.  and  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioa 
B.  Wakeman,  and  othera,  he  obtained  in  1830  of  the  human  body. 

an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  New  York  life  in-  B  ABDIH,  Ohbistofh  Gottvbixd^  a  German 

surance  and  trust  company,  for  the  purpoee  of  philosopher,  bom  at  Blaobeuren,  in  WOrtem- 

life  insurance,  and  with  powers  for  Uie  receipt  berg,  May  28, 1761,  died  at  Stuttgart  in  1808, 
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first  obtained  distiiiotion  by  his  work  on  tlie  ohorage.    The  kUnd  is  ihe  properly  of  Lord 

elements  of  lono,  published  in  1800,  and  direct*  !NrewlK>roagh. 

ed,  as  a  fMdictna  mentUy  against  the  then  preva-  BABDSTO WN,  or  B aibi>6towk,  a  floarishing 

lent  philosophy  of  Eant^    He  was  an  obsonre  town  of  Nelson  oo.,  Kentucky,  pleasantly  sitn- 

writer,  and  even  Germany  fonnd  difficulty  in  ated  on  an  elevated  plidn  near  the  Beech  fork 

discovering  his  meaning ;  but  his  system  con-  of  Salt  river.    It  is  the*  seat  of  St  Joseph^s  ool- 

tains  the  germ  of  the  later  philoeophy  of  abso-  lege,  a  prosperous  Boman  Catholic  institution, 

lute  identity.     He  published  other  writings,  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  incorporated  in 

which,  Uke  his  first,  mdicate  more  earnestness  1824^  and  numbering,  in  1866,  about  240  stu- 

of  spirit  than  clearness  of  style.  dents,  of  St.  Thomas's  (Boman  Catholic)  pre- 

B^DIN,  Jkan,  a  French  historical  painter,  paratory  theological  seminary,  and  of  8  acad- 

bomatMontbard,Oct81, 1782,  died  at  Orleans,  emies.     It  contains  several  churches,  2  or  8 

Oct  6, 1809.    Having  esci4>ed  the  drudgery  of  newspaper  offices,  and  has  factories  of  cotton, 

learning  a  trade,  for  which  his  parents  had  des-  woollen,  and  other  &brics«    Pop.  about  2,000. 

tinedhun,  he  was  enabled  to  finish  lus  studies  in  BARE  POLES,  in  nautical  language,  the 

painting  in  Bome,  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  masts  of  a  vessel  at  sea  without  any  sails  upon 

in  1764v  gained  the  prize  fbr  his  picture  of  **  Tul-  them.    A  ship  is  said  to  be  under  bare  polee 

lia  drivmg  over  the  Body  of  her  Father.'*    He  when  the  wind  is  so  high  that  she  dare  not 

continued  fbr  many  years  to  paint  in  Paris,  carry  any  sail. 

where  his  designs  were  much  admired.  His  BABEBONE,  Pbaisb  God,  a  leather  dealer 
ehtf-^(BiwDT6y  ^*  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc-  of  London  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  He  was  a 
tors,"  procured  him  admission  to  the  academy  leading  member  of  the  parliament  of  1608, 
in  1795.  Among  his  pupils  were  David  and  which  was.  on  that  account^  nicknamed  Bare- 
Begnault  bone's  parliament  A  violent  partisan  of  the 
BABDINGS,  horse-armor  of  the  ehivalrio  cause  of  the  commonwealth,  Barebone,  when 
ages.  It  consisted:  1,  of  theohamfront  or  char  Gen.  Monk  came  to  London,  marched,  at  the 
fron  (Norman  Fr.  ehetermC)^  guarding  the  for^  head  of  a  large  procession  of  the  people  of  that 
head  and  £Gtoe,  with  a  steel  spike,  like  the  horn  of  dty,  and  presented  to  parliament  a  remon- 
the  unicorn,  prqf  ecting  between  the  eyes  ;  2,  stranoe  agidnst  the  restoration  of  the  king.  In 
of  the  manimire,  a  series  of  articulated  plates,  1661  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tow- 
covering  the  crest  and  ridge  of  the  neck,  firom  er  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot 
the  ears  to  the  bows  of  the  steel-plated  saddle ;  against  the  government  He  was  afterward  re- 
8,  of  the  poitrel,  a  piece  of  solid  plate  armor,  leased,  but  ms  fhrther  history  is  unknown.  It 
defending  the  whole  shoulders  and  chesty  from  is  said  that  2  of  his  brothers  assumed  the  names 
the  insertion  of  the  throat  to  that  of  the  fore*  req>eotively  of  **  Christ  came  into  the  World  to 
arms  forward  of  the  saddle ;  4^  of  the  bard  Save  Bareoone,'^  and  **If  Christ  had  not  Died 
proper,  protecting  the  whole  oroup  and  rump  Thou  hadst  been  Damned  Barebone.'*  The 
of  tne  charger,  fii^m  the  castle  of  tne  saddle  to  latter,  it  is  added,  was  often  designated,  fbr  the 
the  taU.  Tnese  bardings  were  very  costly,  the  sake  of  brevity,  by  the  2  last  words, 
best  being  made  at  man,  or  in  Spain,  where  BABEFOOTED  FBIABS.  Going  barefoot- 
the  steel  was  of  the  highest  temper,  and  were  ed,  was  esteemed  a  sign  of  especial  humil- 
often  beautifully  engraved,  enamelled,  or  ox-  ity  and  penitence,  and  as  such  practised  even 
idized,  and  then  polished,  in  order  to  give  it  a  by  princes,  before  any  religious  order  adopted 
russet  hue,  which  was  tne  height  of  military  it  as  a  rule.  The  Franciscans  were  the  first 
dandyism  in  the  latter  days  of  coat-armor,  and  barefooted  friars,  having  adopted  the  rule, 
inlaid  with  gold  or  silver,  in  arabesques  or  her*  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  their  profeanon  of 
aldio  devices. — This  worn  is  often  written,  in-  extreme  povertv.  In  process  of  time,  the 
oorreotiy,  barbed,  but  barded  is  the  correct  Franciscan  fiimuy  was  subdivided  into  several 
word,  derived  from  the  bard  proper,  or  cover*  distinct  orders,  some  of  which  altered  this  rule, 
ing  of  the  croup ;  thus^  in  the  ^  Iaj  of  the  Last  while  others  retained  it  It  was  imitated  by  the 
Hinstrel':''  order  of  discalceated  friara  of  our  blessed  Lady 
Korer  heayier  mul  «d  ho«e  of  Grace,  by  the  Carmelites,  and  otiier  strict 
stemmed  *  midoight  torrents  forae ;  orders.  8mce  the  16th  century,  even  the  ois* 
For  tho  Btoed  wasWrded from  oonnter to jteil,  calceatcd  ordera  have  generally  worn  sandals  of 

And  the  rider  was  armed  oom|dete  In  malt  «     . ,            -wrwvl 

BABDNET,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of  BABEILT,  the  capital  city  of  the  district  of 

Lincoln.    A  cross  erected  in  thiB  place  is  said  Hindostan,  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 

to  mark  the  grave  of  Ethebed,  king  of  Meroia.  of  DelH  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 

BABDSEY ISLAIO)  (or  Babds'  Islavix  so  in  lat  SS'^  38^  K,  and  long.  79<>  26'  R,  118 

called  from  having  been  tbe  last  place  of  refuge  miles  N.  £.  from  Agra.    It  was  ceded  to  tiie 

of  the  Welsh  bards),  a  small  island  of  north  British  in  1801,  and  made  the  seat  of  a  circuit 

Wales,  county  of  Gacnrnarvon,  in  the  Irish  sea,  court,  including  9  other  districts,  and  of  a  civil 

near  the  north  point  of  Candsair  bay ;  area,  870  establishment    The  company's  officials  live  in 

acres,  nearly  a  third  of  which  is  mountain.    It  a  citadel  outdde  the  town.    The  inhabitants 

is  a  resort  of  esg  hunters,  and  is  onlv  accessible  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  swords,  dag- 

on  the  8.  £.  side,  where  there  is  a  sheltered  an-  gen%  carpets,  saddles,   houmngs,  embroideiy, 
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jewelry,  bnas  warai  and  cabinet  wotk.    In  revoIotioiuBta.    ThnslieTotedtokxoiiftetft- 

tlie  last  two  of  these  mnches  of  mannfiustnrei  ble  the  duurges  bron^t  against  RobenMerre  by 

tbey  particiilariy  exoeL    The  town,  in  1868,  Barbaronz  wid  Lonrct,  and  contended  that  the 

contauied  abont  111,000  inhabitants,  two-tiiirda  awful  maasacre  of  Septembw  ^^was  ezcnaable 

Hindooe,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans.  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman.**    Being  presideitt 

BARENTDf,  Chablb  Louu  fttAsgoa  ss  of  the  conyention  during  the  trial  d  Loos 
Pauui  dx,  a  minister  of  Loais  iVl^  bora  in  XYL,  he  acted  with  nnmitigated  stenmeaB 
1788,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1819,  who  made  toward  the  roral  nriacMier.  He  it  was  vho,  on 
himself  extremeJj  nnpopnlar  in  the  national  some  member's  asong  fM*  a  postpMiementf  em- 
assembly  on  occasion  of  his  communicating  the  phaticaDy  answered:  ^  The  tree  of  freedom 
intention  of  the  king  in  reference  to  the  re-  cannot  sprout,  except  when  watered  irith  the 
moTal  of  tiie  troops.  He  was  so  frightened  by  blood  of  kings."  He  of  course  voted  for  the 
the  denunciations  of  lOrabeau,  who  signalized  immediate  death  of  Louis.  When  elected  a 
him  as  the  most  dangwoos  adviser  the  king  member  of  the  conmiittae  of  puUic  safety,  he 
could  have,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation,  at  first  managed  to  keep  mpodtion  between  the 
He  was  arrested  Kor.  18,  1789,  as  he  was  2  parties  of  whidi  it  consisted;  but,  on  thefiJl 
si&pected  d  having  made  attempts  to  oppose  of  the  Oirondista,  he  went,  body  and  soid,  to 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Paris.  He  was  the  terror-party,  and  became  their  mooth-p iect 
acquitted  and  released  from  prison  after  a  short  His  sldlfhl  phnseology,  which  was  resurki- 
time.  He  left  France,  and  remained  abroad  ble  for  its  n>rid  elegance,  was  made  use  of 
until  the  18th  Brunudre.  After  his  return  and  to  adorn  reports  upon  the  bloody  measores 
under  the  restoration,  he  was  in  favor  at  oourt,  recommended  by  the  committee  md  ordered 
and  held  several  oflices.  by  the   convention ;   and   he  was  as  jnsdf 

BARENTZ,  WnxBif,  a  Dutch  navigator  of  as  wit^  called  the  Anacreon  de  la  ^iOs- 

the  16th   century,   made  8   attempts^  159^  tine.     There  is  acaroely  a  revolntiooaiy  act 

1696,  to  go  to  China  by  the  Arctic  sea,  and  in  which  he  was  not  instrumoital ;  he  ii^sted 

reached  lat  78^.    An  account  of  his  voyage  upon  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  Ifarie 

was  written  in  Dutch,  and  has  been  translated  ^toinette,  the  execution  of  the  Girondist^ 

into  French,  and  published  in  the  HutUnregM'  the  confiscatimi  d  all  pn^ierty  belonging  to 

rale  deevovagee. outlawed  dtizens,  the  formation  ot  a  refolfl- 

BARfeRE  DE  Y1J£UZAC,  Bsszeakd,  a  noto-  tionary  army,  the  declaration,  that  ""Temr 
rious  member  of  the  French  convention,  bora  was  the  order  of  the  day,'^  the  tranaportatkii 
at  Tarbes,  Sept  10,  1756,  died  Jan.  5,  1841.  of  all  who  had  not  given  evidence  of  tlieir 
In  1789  he  was  elected  a  deputv  to  the  states-  patriotism  (eivittne)  previooaly  to  a  certain  dr. 
^neral,  and  published  a  jouraal,  Le  paint  du  and  the  like.  But  soch  unbounded  zeal  wss 
jour,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  pro-  not  suffident  to  protect  him  against  ao^icioa; 
ceedings  of  that  assemblv.  A  restless  activity  he  was  charged  with  feuiUantimne^  or  vith 
and  proneness  to  side  with  the  successful  party,  being  too  moderate ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
two  characteristics  of  his  whole  Ufe,  were  al-  the  protection  of  Robespierre,  who  spoke  in 
ready  perceptible  in  him.  He  indeed  took  part  his  defence,  he  would  probably  have  beea 
in  neany  every  debate,  presenting  motions,  read-  discarded.  Such  a  service  from  the  dictator 
ing  reports,  making  speeches,  and  always  try-  ooidd  onlv  be  justified  by  an  increase  of  deiD- 
ing  to  make  his  words  or  his  acts  accord  with  tion  to  the  revolutionary  cause ;  so  he  sop- 
the  prevailing  opinion.  On  the  death  of  Mira-  ported  all  the  extreme  measures,  being  pe- 
beau,  it  was  he  who  proposed  that  the  whole  culiariv  unrelenting  in  his  eficH'ts  agunst  these 
assembly  should  attena  his  funeral ;  and  thoiu^  he  called  internal  enemies,  and  going  9ottt» 
far  from  being  the  most  eloquent  member,  he  to  say:  **If  you  spare  l^em  to^j,  thej  vill 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  panesyric  of  the  mutder  you  to-morrow.  No  merer,  °o^  '^ 
peat  orator.  Notwithstanding  alThis  efforts^  dead  alone  do  not  retura!'^  Bardre's  coward- 
he  neither  acquired  influence  among  his  c(A*  ice,  as  has  been  justly  aaid,  made  him  the 
leagues^  nor  popularity  out  of  the  assembly.  "  Courtier  of  Terror."  On  the  8th  Thermidor, 
But  he  managed  so  skilfblly  that,  <m  the  ad-  when  victory  was  still  undecided,  he  hesitated 
journment  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  between  Robespierre  and  his  opponents,  beiog 
of  the  tribunal  de  eauation  (court  of  appeals),  in  great  perplexity  to  know  who  would  con- 
A  few  months  later  he  was  elected  to  the  con-  quer;  so  much  so,  that  he  demanded  first  ^ 
vention.  He  showed  himself  the  same  bustling^  prinlang  of  Robeepierre^s  defence,  and  a  f^y 
talkative,  rersatile  individual ;  but  his  age,  past  minutes  afterward  called  for  the  csnoelliog  w 
experience,  fluency  of  speech,  and  readineos  for  the  previous  resolution.  When  Bobespiein 
every  thing,  made  him  sometimes  a  useful  hadfidlen,  he  seemed  to  breathe  morefredj; 
member,  while,  owing  to  his  pliantness  of  he  fell  upcm  him  with  a  wrath  equal  to  the 
character  and  cowardice,  he  became  a  tool  in  shamefiilsnbserviMicyhehadinvviousljsboini; 
the  hands  of  bolder  men.  Destitute  of  fixed  he  heaped  ignominy  on  the  memory  di  lum, 
principles  and  political  faith,  he  more  than  whose  most  devout  worshipper  he  had  been  I 
once  snowed  a  striking  inconsistency ;  but  care-  saying,  as  an  a^logy,  that  ^Bobeapierres 
fblly  watching  the  current  of  opinion,  he  was  most  flagitious  qualities  had  hitherto  been 
generally  to  be  found  among  the  most  fervent  Teiled  by  the  moat  pit^bund  secrecy,"  and  ^ 
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^  it  was  only  a  few  days  before  hia  fall  that  the  d  them  have  lost  their  interest  or  are  mere 

committee  had  been  able  to  pierce  the  hypocrisy  compilations.    His  Mhnoireij  written  by  him- 

of  the  dictator.''    But  all  these  excuses  were  self,  were  published  in  1834,  with  a  notice  by 

of  no  avail ;  accusations  against  the  discredited  Oamot,  the  son  of  the  member  of  the  commit- 

reporter  of  the  committee  followed  each  other ;  tee  of  public  safety.    These  Memoires  were 

and  at  last,  Dec.  26, 1794,  the  convention  re-  the  occasion  of  a  masterly  essi^  by  Macaulay, 

solved,  on  Uie  report  of  Merlin,  that  there  was  which  should  be  read  by  whoever  desires  to 

occasion  for  examining  Bardre's  conduct.    On  thoroughly  understand  the  man  and  the  time. 

!B£arch  2,  1795,  the  decree  of  arrest  against  BARETTI,  Josbph,  Italian  author  and  trav- 

him,  Billaud  Yareune,  and  Gollot   d'Herbois,  eller,  born  at  Turin,  March  22, 1716,  died  in 

was  issued,  and  their  trial  was  commenced  on  London,  May  5,  1789.    At  an  early  age  his 

the  2dd.    The  suburbs  St  Antoiue  and  St.  tastes  were  literary,  and,  after  executing  some 

Maroeau  had  been  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  translations  in  his  native  land,  he  went  to  Lon- 

that,  two  days  previous,  the  convention  had  don,  in  1751,  as  a  teacher  of  Italian.    In  1758 

proclaimed  martial  lalW ;  on  April  1  (12th  Ger-  he  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson.    After 

minal),  an  attempt  to  save  the  three  was  only  he  had  published  a  GatcUoffus  raisonnS  of  Ita- 

suppressed  by  force;  and  thevwere  sentenced  lian  literature,  he  went  abroad,  in  1760,  and 

to  transportation.    The  formidable  insurrection  Johnson  declared  of  his  book  (^^  Travels  through 

of  the  Ist  Prairial  now  broke  out,  and  came  near  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France"),  that  he  did  not 

effecting  their  liberation  and  the  overthrow  of  know  whether  the  world  had  ever  seen  such 

the  government    The  latter,  however,  was  still  travels  before,  so  well  had  he  written.    Several 

victorious ;  and  out  of  the  *^  three  great  crimi-  years  elapsed  before  Baretti  returned  to  £ng- 

nals,"  asthey  were  called,  two  were  already  on  land,  in  1769,  during  which  interval  Johnson 

their  way  to  Oayenne.    fiardre  alone  had  not  frequently  wrote  to  him.    This  period  was  prin- 

left  France ;   and  before  he  could  be  trans-  cipally  spent  in  Italy,  which  he  was  compelled 

ported,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison,  to  leave,  having  established  at  Venice  a  critical 

Although  under  the  weight  of  his  condemna-  journal,  called  Mrustra  letterdria  (the  ^^  Literary 

tion,  he  was  elected  in  1797  to  the  legislative  Scourge"),  in  which  he  ran  into  considerable 

council ;  but  that  body  turned  him  out,  and  a  personality.    In  October,  1769,  he  got  involved 

new  order  of  arrest  was  issued,  but  not  exe-  m  a  street  brawl  in  London,  and  drew  his  pen- 

outed,  Barere  being  still  fortauate  enough  to  knife   in    self-defence,  when    assailed   by    8 

esci^e  all  search.    After  the  18th  Brumaire,  men  at  once,  giving  one  of  them  a  stab,  which 

he  obtained  the  cancelling  of  his  proscription,  proved  fatal    He  was  tried  for  murder  at  the 

and  became  secretly  attached  to  the  police.  Old  Bailey;   made   his  own   defence,  called 

Fouchd  employed  him  in  writing  pamphlets,  Burke,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Beauderk  to  prove 

mostiy  against  the  English  and  in  the  inter-  his  inoffensive  character,  and  was  acquitted, 

est  of  Bonaparte.    The  first  consul  himself  After  this,  he  was  appointed  foreign  correspond^ 

made  him  the  editor  of  the  Memorial  anti-  ing  secretarv  to  the  royal  academy.    He  subse« 

Britaimiea,    The  paper  failed,  but  Bardre  had  quentiy  published  an  account  of  the  manners 

in.  the  mean  time  become  one  of  the  writers  for  and  customs  of  Italy,  a  dissertation,  in  French, 

the  Monitewr.    However,  he  was  never  openly  exposing  the  blunders  Yolture  had  made  in 

recognized  by  the  government;  and  the  de-  writingabout  Shakespeare,  an  Italian  grammar, 

Eartment  of  Hautes  Pyr^ees  having  elected  a  Spanish-English  and  an  Italian-English  dio* 

im  to  the  legislative  body,  he  was  mercU^Mly  tionary,  the  last  of  which  continues  in  use  ai 

rqiected  by  the  senate.    He  was  scarcely  con-  numerous  schools  in  England  and  this  country, 

sidered  good  enough  for  the  secret  service.  Dr.  Johnson  (who  said,  '^  I  know  no  man  who 

During  the  100  days  he  was  called  to  the  carries  his  head  higher  for  conversation  than 

house  of  deputies,  and  published  the  Theorie  Baretti'^)  procured  him  the  situation  of  ItaliaQ 

de  la  eanatitution   de  la  Qravde   Bretagne^  teacher  in  Dr.  Models  family.    Inl782  Baretti^a 

which  produced  a  great  impression,  appearing  salary,  as  secretary  of  the  royal  academy,  waa 

just  at  the  right  time.    On  the  second  return  increased,  so  as  witii  the  profits  from  his  books 

of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  banished  as  a  regicide,  to  give  him  a  competency  for  tiie  remaining 

and  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  lived  on  years  of  his  life. 

a  very  moderate  income  and  some  literary  BAiUSZZI,  Stbfako,  a   painter  in   Ifilan, 

earnings.    After  the  revolution  of   1830,  he  who  has  discovered  a  process  for  transferrii^ 

returned  to  France,  and  was  in  1882  elected  frescoes  from  walls  to  wooden  tables.    He  is 

deputy,  but  on  account  of  some  informality,  his  still  living. 

election  was  declared  void.  He  becune  a  BABFLEUR,  an  ancient  seaport  of  France, 
member  of  the  generid  council  of  his  depart-.  15  nules  E.  of  Cherbourg,  pop.  1,185.  Its  har- 
ment,  and  resigned  only  in  1840.  The  follow-  bor,  formerly  one  of  the  best  in  Kormandy,  Is 
ing  year  he  £ed,  86  years  old,  respected  by  now  dioked  with  sand.  William  the  Conquercnr 
nobody,  but  invested  with  a  sort  of  prestige  by  is  said  to  have  sailed  hence  to  invade  England, 
the  remembrance  of  the  great  events  he  had  BABFOD,  Paxtl  Fbkdesioe,  a  Danish  politi- 
seen,  and  the  great  men  with  whom  he  had  cian  and  historian,  born  in  1811,  near  GrenOe, 
associated.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  long  in  Jutland.  Professing  in  early  life  the  strong- 
list  of  tiie  books  he  published ;  but  nearly  aU  est  monarchical  opimons^  he   changed  at  a 
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liter  period,  nd  pffomiilgirtad  id0M  tke  no8t  BABOABBAK,ft  Tillage  of  SooOnd,  and  tiM 

demoentfe  in  a  periodicftl  entitled  the  JSha^0|^  lint  fdeoe  in  that  kingdom  wbere  fine  tiireed 

IduMf  in  whidb  he  adTocated  the  nnkm  of  Nor-  waa  mannfiMtared. 

waj.  Sweden,  and  Denmark  into  one  nation.  BABGE,  a  Satdinian  town,  in  Fieftnoofc,  at 
Barfod  wrote  a  ^  Hiatorf  of  Denmark  and  tiie  foot  of  Monte  Monbraoco,  pop.  7,000.  It 
Norway  under  Frederic  DL,"  the  **  Jewa  in  haa  a  ec^lege,  a  good  tnde,  manntetoriea  of 
Denmark,'^  and  ^Biograpbj  of  the  Banzan  fire-annayttod slate qoarrieau  It l^ffiaredae▼ere|J' 
fbmil  j."    He  alao  ooltiTated  poetry.  from  an  earthooake  in  1808. 

BABGAIX  Avn  SALE)  a  eontraet  in  relalaoQ  BABGfiS.  Jka^t  Joamv  Lsasbkk,  a  Trendi 

to  real  estate,  which  haa  introdnoed  a  form  of  orientialiat,  bom  at  Anriol,  Febi  S7, 1810,  waa 

oonyeyance  now  generally  nied  in  'F^*^  and  broo^t  up  for  the  chnrch,  bot  left  it  to  derote 

thia  coontry.     Bj  the  ancient  EngUah  law,  himself  to  oriental  stodies.    In  1^7  he  waa  ap- 

there  ooold  be  no  transfer  of  lands  withoot  de-  pmnted  profeasor  of  Arabie  at  MarseiBea,  and  in 

livery  of  such,  that  is  an  actoal  ddirery  of  poa-  1843  praeaaor  of  Hebrew  at  the  foenby  of 

aeasion  by  a  prescribed  formality.    A  sale  of  theology  hi  Pariai    He  was  in  Algiers  in  18St 

lands  in  any  other  mode  did  not  chaqge  the  and  in  1846,  for  the  porpoee  of  historical  le- 

title,  bat  it  was  held  that  if  a  peooniary  oonsid-  aeardi,  eqiedally  in  reference  to  eaateniAj^iera, 

aration  had  been  paid,  a  contract  of  sale  woold  and  to  the  ancient  city  of  Tlemeen.    He  is  the 

naae  a  nse  for  the  benefit  of  the  TendecL  or,  in  anthor  of  meoKnra  on  the  Temple  of  Baal  at 

other  worda.  that  the  effect  woold  be  that  the  Marseines,  on  the  African  and  Tlonoen  dmrdi, 

vendor  wonld  bold  the  landa  for  the  nae  of  the  and  of  Tariona  other  writings 

Tendee,  and  ooold  be  compelled  to  accoont  for  BABGOOZEEN,  or  Babcouzct,  a  river  of 

the  profits.    The  statute  87  Henry  YUL,  called  Siberia.    It  emptiea  into  Lake  Baikal  after  a 

the  statnte  of  nse%  annered  the  possession  to  conrse  of  800  mflea. 

the  use,  or  ezecnted  the  nse,  as  the  lawyera  ex-  BABGOOZEEN8E,  or  BABOOOOBaK,  a  town 
pressed  it,  thereby  making  the  party  for  whose  and  capital  of  a  drde  on  the  aboye  river.  Kear 
nae  the  lands  were  hdd,  technically  called  the  it  are  thermal  springs  and  hatha, 
effttfv  que  ftse,  the  complete  owner  of  the  lands.  BARHAM,  Biohabd  HAxsia^  Kngjidi  hmnor- 
By  the  same  statute  it  was  required  that  a  deed  ist,  bom  at  Ganterbory,  Dec.  <&,  178S,  died  in 
of  bargain  and  sale  should  be  enrdled  in  one  London,  June  17,  1846.  At  the  age  c^  1<&,  on 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  in  the  oonntj  the  death  of  his  fotho*,  he  snoceeded  to  a  mod- 
where  the  lands  lay,  which  fomished  the  eng-  erate  landed  estate.  Educated  at  Sl  PanFa 
gestion  of  the  practice  now  universal  in  tlua  achool,  London  (at  the  same  time  with  St 
country  of  reoording  deed&  By  a  strict  con-  Charies  Clark,  an  eminent  physician,  Sot  Fred- 
structioQ  of  the  statute,  it  was  held  not  to  apply  eric  Pollock,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
to  cqpybold  estates,  nor  to  leaaes  for  a  term  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the  publisherX  he  became  an  under 
vears.  It  was  also  held  that  only  one  uae  ooold  gndoate  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  19.  Here  his 
be  executed,  and  therefore  it  waa  easy  to  evade  companions  were  Cecil  Tattersall,  the  friend  of 
the  law  if  parties  desired  to  do  ao.  by  introdno-  Shelly  and  Byron,  Lord  George  GranviDe  (after- 
ing  two  or  more  useSb  Thus,  if  land  was  oon-  ward,  as  Lord  Nugent,  pariiamentary  politician, 
veyed  to  A,  for  the  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  C,  the  airthor,  and  lord  commianoner  of  the  Ionian 
first  use  was  executed,  but  not  the  aeoond.  B  idands),  and  Theodore  Hook.  After  having 
became  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  trust  in  studied  law  for  a  short  time,  he  was  ordained  a 
fovor  of  0  could  be  made  effectual  only  throng  minister  of  the  church  of  En^and,  and  got  a 
the  aid  of  the  court  of  chancery.  Th^  evarion  curacy  in  E^it.  In  1814  he  married,  and  ob- 
was  resorted  to  by  religioua  houses  who  were  tained  a  living  in  Kent.  While  confined  with  a 
disabled  from  taking  convey anceadinctly,  and  by  broken  leg^  he  wrote  a  novel  called  **  Baldwin," 
landed  proprietors  who  desired  to  make  diflpoei-  described  as  "  faulty  periu^  in  style,  but  by  no 
tiona  of  their  estates  which  could  not  be  done  by  means  destitute  of  merit,  as  regwds  jdot  and 
win  or  other  conveyances.  The  statute  waa  delineation  of  character.'*  In  1831  he  waa  un* 
thus  virtually  repealed  in  respect  to  the  prind-  expectedly  elected  minor  canon  of  St  Panics 
pal  object  had  in  view  by  the  mere  additicm  of  cathedral,  and  removed  to  London.  His  leisure 
half  a  dozen  words,  and  the  £n([^h  spirit  of  was  there  devoted  to  writing  for  Crorton^s 
reform  has  never  been  vigorooa  enough  to  **  Biographical  Dictionaiy,"  with  occaaonal  con- 
counteract  the  narrow-mindedness  of  judgea  by  tributions  to  *^  Blackwood's  Magazine''  and  ^'John 
further  legislation,  and  the  court  of  chancery  to  Bull,"  and  the  journals.  In  1884  he  waa  v^ 
thia  day  has  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  interesta  pcnnted  priest  of  the  chapel  royal,  andpreaented 
denominated  trusts.  ^See  farther  Usas  and  to  the  imited  metropolitan  livings  of  St.  Maiy 
Tauais.)  A  very  boieficial  effect  was,  however,  Magdalene  and  St  Gregory  by  St  PauL  He  de- 
evidently  wrought  by  the  statute  which  proba-  Toted  hhnself  earnestly,  ably,  and  faithfully  to 
bly  was  not  had  in  view,  viz.,  of  introducing  the  perfcmnanoe  of  his  pastoral  duties^  occasion- 
into  common  use  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  ally  writing  for  *^  Bladcwood,"  in  which  appeared 
and  this  benefit  would  have  been  greatly  in-  his  coUegc^e  eUxrj  of  '^My  Cousin  Nicfaolaa" 
creased  but  for  another  equally  narrow  construe-  He  had  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Theo- 
tion  by  the  judges  limiting  the  operation  of  the  dore  Hook,  and  lived  much  in  the  particular 
statnte  to  estates  of  freehold.  ^^aet"  of  that  lively  personage^  and  was  very 
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intimate  with  Sydney  Smith.  In  18S7,  on  the  the  eom%  and  a  Ikrcnte  with  the  imperial  fkm* 
establishment  of  ^^Bentley's  Miscellany,"  Mr.  Oy,  and  especially  with  the  hereditary  grand 
Bairhamcontributedthe^'Ingoldsby  Legends,"  a  dnke,  now  emperor  of  Russia.  Soon,  how* 
series  of  humorous  stories,  chiefly  in  verse — the  ever,  an  nnhapoy  passion  for  one  above  his 
fiunlity  and  flow  of  which,  with  the  felicity  of  position,  obligea  him  to  leave  the  court 
its  out-of-the-way  rhymes,  instantlv  won  popu-  About  1888  he  entered  the  -  army  of  the 
larfkvor.  Three  volumes  of  these  legends  were  Caucasus,  and  won  there  on  various  battle 
finally  collected,  to  the  last  of  which  was  pre-  fields,  the  higher  military  ranks.  His  unsur* 
fixed  a  life  of  '*  Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  by  the  passed  bravery,  cheerfulness,  care  and  good 
younger  Mr.  Barham.  In  1840,  Mr.  Barham  treatment  of  the  rank  and  file,  made  him 
succeeded,  for  a  year,  to  the  presidency  of  Sion  beloved  by  the  /irmy.  He  remained  almost 
college.  In  1842  he  was  promoted  to  the  di-  uninterruptedly  for  20  years  in  the  Caucasus, 
vinity  readership  of  St.  Paulas,  and  allowed  to  commanded  with  distinction  in  the  last  east- 
exchange  his  living  for  the  more  valuable  one  em  war,  and  repressed  the  attempted  inva- 
of  St.  Faith.  In  Oct,  1844,  when  Queen  sion  of  Mingrelia  by  the  Turks.  He  was  raised 
Victoria  opened  the  royal  exchange  of  London,  to  the  dignity  of  an  aide-de-camp  general,  or  fbU 
Mr.  Barham  caught  a  severe  cold,  which,  8  general  of  in&ntry,  and  as  the  fiivorite  and 
months  afterward,  caused  his  death.  niend  of  the  reigning  emperor,  the  most  bril- 
BARI,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Naples  on  the  liant  career  was  opened  to  him  at  the  court; 
Adriatic,  capital  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari ;  but  he  preferred  the  command  in  the  Caucasus, 
nop.  27,297;  lat  41^^  7' 52"  K.,  long.  10^58' 4"  £.  where  he  is  now  invested  with  almost  unlimited 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Barium.    It  has  power. 

an  active  trade  with  Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian       B ARIGAZZO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 

coast,  in  com,  oil,  wine,  &o.    It  is  environed  of  Modena.    Near  this  place  is  witnessed  the 

by  extensive  olive  and  slmond  plantations.    In  phenomenon  of  natural  fire  issuing  from  the 

the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  the  principal  soU,  ascending  several  feet,  and  continuing  for 

stronghold   of  the  Saracens  on  tiie  Adriatic  some  days  without  intermission. 
In  870  it  was  taken  by  Louis  II.  after  a  siege       BARILE,  a  town  of  Naples.    It  was  founded 

of  4  years.    In  the  10th  century  it  was  held  by  by  a  Greek  colony  of  the  lower  empire,  and  as 

the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  late  as  the  17th  century,  the  rites  of  the  Greek 

the  governor  of  all  the  Greek  possessions  in  church  were  still  practised  here.    Pop.  8,780^ 
Italy.    In  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by  the       BARILLA,  crade  carbonate  of  soda,  also 

Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard.    Queen  Bona  called  soda-ash,  from  the  method  of  its  prepa- 

Sforza  died  here  in  1557;  a  black  marble  sar-  ration.     Formerly  an  important  eonmiercial 

cophagus  supports  an  effigy  of  the  queen  in  article,  largely  manu&otured  on.  the  eastern 

white  marble,  and  commemorates  her  resting  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  shores  of  the  upper 

Elace.    The  remains  of  St  Nicholas,  brought  Mediterranean.    It  is  obtained  from  plants  of 

*om  Myra,  in  Lycia,  were  deposited  here,  in  ihe  genxa  tabola.    These  are  largely  cultivated, 

the  Priory  of  San  Nicola.  cut  and  dried  like  hay,  and  then  bumed  in  holes 

BARI,  Tebra  di,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  in  tiie  ground.    The  crade  soda  rans  out  in  a 

of  Naples,  bounded  N.  by  the  Adriatic.  E.  and  red-hot  fiuid  state  and  collects  in  the  bottom  of 

8.  £.  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  holes.    The  burning  is  continued  by  addi- 

the  province  of  Basillcata,  and  W.  by  that  of  tion  of  f^esh  niateria],  till  the  holes  are  filled 

Capitanata.    Area,  2,858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  with  the  alkali.'    Thev  are  then  covered  up  and 

497,482*    It  is  the  most  fertile  province  of  the  left  to  cool  for  a  week  or  two.    The  product  is 

kLngdona.    Wheat  is  produced  in  great  quanti-  a  gray  porous  mass,  containing  from  16  to  80 

ties ;  the  other  crops  are  olives,  tobacco,  cotton,  per  cent  of  carbonate,  but  not  averaging  more 

fiax,  and  various  fruits.    There  are  extensive  than  20  per  cent.    The  impurities  are  common 

fisheries  and  salt-works  on  the  coast    The  heat  salt,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina, 

in  summer  is  extreme,  and  causes  a  great  defi-  Sulphur  also  is  found  in  small  quantity. — ^Eelp 

ciency  of  pure  water.    The  principal  trade  of  ash  made  from  drift  sea  plants  is  a  still  more 

the  province  is  with  Nicies,  Venice,  Trieste,  impure  article  than  barilla;  and  the  use  of  this 

and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.    The  Terra  di  Ban  has  very  much  declined  since  the  manufacture 

formed  the  portion  of  ancient  Apulia  imown  as  has  been  introduced  of  carbonate  of  soda  direct 

Apulia  Pencetifl.    It  was  traversed  by  the  fa-  from  sea  salt.    The  principal  uses  of  barilla  are 

mous  Appian  way.  to  furnish  the  alkali  required  in  the  manu&o* 

BARLATINSKT,PBnroE,  bora  about  1812,  in  tnre  of  glass  and  soap. 
Moscow,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  once       BARlMA,  a  river  of  British  Guiana,  which 

sovereign  family.    After  finishing  his  studies  in  empties  into  the  estuary  of  the  Orinoco,  just 

the  lyoeum  of  Tsarskoe-Selo  near  St  Petersburg,  west  of  the  headland  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.8^ 

he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  resided  several  years  46'  N,,  long,  60  W.   Sixty  miles  above  its  mouth 

in  Vienna.    Returning  to  Russia  he  entered  a  natural  canal  8  mUes  long  connects  it  with 

the  military  service  and  became  a  lieutenant  the  Waini,  a  stream  navigable  for  70  miles, 

aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.    Hand-  having  a  depth  of  from  4  to  11  fathoms.    The 

some,  of    distinguished    manners,  and  of    a  country  bordering  both  streams  is  remarkably 

chivalrous  character,  he  became  inthnate  at  abundant  in  the  valuable  black  mora  timber, 
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and  a  great  yariely  of  other  QseM  wood,  as  the  in  Maroli^  1852.  He  is  awlugin  politica.  is  still 
bullet-tree,  red-cedar,  lanoewood,  silver  balls,  member  for  Portsmouth,  and  has  never  taken 
te.  Sir  R  Bchombnrgk  reports  that  no-  partinihebnsineasaffiursofthefirm. — Ohables 
where  in  British  Guiana  are  they  seen  of  such  Babiko,  another  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  entered  the 
gigantio  size.  Immense  quantities  of  hematite  churoli,  and  became  bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
iron  ore  are  also  stated  in  a  late  report  (Dec.  Bristol  in  1856. — ^The  present  partuers  of  this 
5, 1857)  of  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Campbdl,  to  be  mighty  house  are  Francis  Baring,  M.  P.,  bom 
found  on  their  banks.  These  gentlemen  ascend-  May  20, 1800,  second  son  of  the  hi^  Lord  Ash- 
ed the  Barima,  and  thence  pa»ed  up  the  WainL  burton  and  heir  a^arent  of  the  title  (Mr.  Baring 
crossed  over  by  land  to  the  Cuyuni  river,  and  resides  mostly  in  Paris,  having  married  a  dangh- 
thence  to  the  gold  diggings  of  Caratsl  near  the  ter  of  the  late  duke  of  Bassano,  and  pays  little 
Ekreku  range  of  monntiuns.  Their  report  of  attention  to  the  afOEurs  of  the  hous^ ;  Joshua 
the  auality  of  the  deposits  and  of  the  insalubri-  Bates,  of  Boston;  Thomas  Baring,  M.  P.,  bom 
ty  01  the  climate,  as  published  in  the  London  in  1800,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring; 
**  Duly  News^'  ot  Jan.  2,  1858,  is  of  a  nature  Charles  Baring  Toung;  Bussell  Stur^  of  Bos- 
to  disconnu^e  further  researches.  ton ;  0.  Edwiuxl  Baring,  son  of  Henry  Baring ; 
BARING.  Babino  Bbothebs  and  Go^  a  cele-  and  Henry  Bingham  Mildmay,  grandson  of  the 
brated  Anfflo- American  mercantile  and  finan*  late  Lord  Ashburton.  The  controlling  partners 
cial  firm  ot  London.  Jomir  Bauno,  son  of  a  are  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Thomas  Barins.  The 
pastor  of  Bremen,  settled  in  £xeter  in  the  first  latter  has  long  been  a  most  influential  director 
part  of  the  18th  century,  where  he  conducted  a  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  has  repeatedly  de- 
successful  trade.  He  had  4  sons,  2  of  whom,  dined  tiie  o£Sce  of  governor  of  that  iustitution. 
John  and  Francis,  established  themselves  in  The  afOurs  of  the  house  comprise  ordinary  mer- 
London.^^iB  Fbanois  Babino  was  bom  April  cantile  business,  monetary  operations,  and  state 
18^  1740,  died  Sept.  12, 1810.  He  early  attain-  loans.  It  has  a  branch  house  iu  Liverpool,  with 
ed  a  commercial  position,  and  having  been  a  local  partner.  Its  only  agent  in  the  United 
elected  director  of  tne  East  India  company,  be-  States  is  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Ward,  of  Boston, 
came  a  zealous  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitrs  policy,  BABING,  Alexandeb,  Lord  Ashburton,  the 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy.  May  29,  second  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  (who  was 
1798.  His  **  Observations  on  the  establishment  called  by  Lord  Erskine  '*  the  first  merchant  in 
of  the  Bank  of  Enjgland,"  1797,  was  of  great  the  world''),  was  bom  Oct  27, 1774,  died  May 
weight  in  the  question  of  renewing  the  charter  13, 1848.  Being  intended  for  mercantile  pur- 
of  that  institution.  He  left  6  sons,  Thomas,  suits^  he  was  early  placed  in  the  counting-house 
Alexander,  Henry,  William,  and  George,  and  5  of  his  £&ther,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  sent  to 
daughters.  Three  of  his  sons,  Thomas  (after-  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  acquire,  from 
wand  Sir  Thomas  Baring).  Alexander  (after-  personal  observation,  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
ward  Lord  Ashburton,  see  Axbxakdbb  Babino,  mercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
below),  and  Henry,  had  already  been  associated  and  to  enlarge  the  business  connections  of  the 
in  the  business,  but  Henry  quitted  it  and  accom-  house  with  this  country.  He  was  thus  enabled 
paniedLordMacartneyin  his  embassy  to  China,  to  gain  that  information  which  proved  of 
and  afterward  took  the  superintendence  of  the  great  value  in  building  up  and  consolidating 
East  India  company's  factory  at  Canton.  He  died  Uio  fortunes  of  the  house,  as  the  trade  of  the 
April  13, 1848 ;  his  eldest  son,  Hknbt  Bikghah  United  States  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the 
Babino,  bom  1803,  is  a  nuyor*  in  the  British  country ;  and  which  also  prepared  him  to 
army,  and  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  house  render  a  very  important  political  service,  to- 
of  commons.  The  2  younger  sons  of  Sir  Fran-  ward  the  dose  of  his  career.  When  the  gov- 
cis,  William  and  George,  also  visited  China,  and  emments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  corn- 
Mr.  George  Baring  subsequently  entered  the  menced  that  system  of  retaliatory  measure^ 
church  of  England,  but  left  it  to  found  a  *'  free  known  as  the  *^  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,''  and 
church,"  of  which  he  built  a  chapel  at  Exeter. —  the  "  Orders  in  Council,"  sacrificing  every  prinr 
Sib  Thomas  Babino,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  ciple  of  the  public  law  to  the  vindictive  desire  of 
born  June  12,  1772,  died  April  8, 1848,  sat  from  infiicting  the  greatest  possible  injury  upon  eadi 
18S0  to  1832  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  other,  Mr.  Baring  made  his  fi[rst  appearance 
was  known  to  the  public  as  a  patron  of  art,  and  as  a  writer,  in  an  able  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  An 
by  his  fine  collection  of  pictures,  which  were  Inquiry  into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
dispersed  at  his  death. — Sib  Fbaitoib  Thobn-  Orders  in  Council,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
BILL  Babino,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  neutrsl 
bom  in  1790;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1817;  was  commerce  of  America."  This  valuable  tract 
called  to  the  bar  in  1823 ;  entered  parliament  appeared  in  1808,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
as  member  for  Portsmouth  in  1826 ;  was  a  lord  several  editions.  It  contained,  among  other 
of  the  treasury  from  1830  to  June,  1834 ;  a  se-  instructive  matters,  an  efifectnal  exposure  of  the 
cretary  of  the  treasury  from  June  to  Nov.  1634,  mischievous  exaggerations  of  the  once  cele- 
and  from  April,  1886,  to  1839;  held  the  office  of  brated  treatise  entitled  ^'War  in  Disguise," 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  1839  to  1841 ;  which  exercised  an  injurious  influence,  in  urg- 
and  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  Jan.  ing  the  English  government  upon  a  course  of 
1849,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Bussell  ministry  measures  which  ended  in  war,    Mr.  Baring's 
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pamphlet  and  a  roeeoh  of  Lord  Bronsbam  antnnm  of  1841,  the  relations  of  the  two  ooiin- 
formed  the  text  and  furnished  the  materia!  of  a  tries  were  in  a,  most  critioal  condition.  Sev- 
spirited  article  ou  the  '^  Orders  in  OoundV  in  eral  subjects  of  controversy  existed,  one  of 
the  **  Edinburgh  Reyiew,''  for  April,  1808.  It  them  dating  from  the  peace  of  1788,  which 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  measures  should  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  diplomacy, 
have  been  persisted  in  by  the  goyernment  of  The  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
Great  Britain,  till  they  drove  the  United  States  States  was  the  most  important  of  these,  as 
to  a  declaration  ofwar,  which  are  now  admitted,  being  most  likely  to  lead  to  direct  collision 
by  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  England  her-  on  the  frontier ;  but  the  detention  and  seizure 
self,  to  have  been  in  violation,  not  only  of  the  of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  but  of  her  own  municipal  law.  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  affair  of  the  Caroline 
In  1810,  by  the  death  of  his  £&ther,  Mr.  Baring  and  McLeod,  were  scarcely  less  formidable, 
became  the  head  of  the  important  house  ox  Had  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  two 
which  he  was  a  partner,  ana  which  has  stood  governments  oontinned  in  the  train  of  rapidly 
for  near  a  century  among  the  most  respectable  increasiDg  irritation,  in  which  it  was  left  by 
in  the  commercial  world.  With  the  exception  the  Melbourne  ministij  in  1841, — ^Lord  Pal- 
of  a  short  period  under  Gen.  Jackson  ana  his  merston  being  the  foreign  secretary  and 
successor,  the  house  of  the  Barings  have  been  Mr.  Stevenson  the  American  minister, — 
the  bankers  of  the  government  of  the  United  a  rupture  could  hardly  have  been  avoided. 
States  from  the  commencement.  In  that  ca-  One  of  the  first  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
pacity,  during  the  war  of  1812,  they  continued  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  foreign  secretary,  on 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  this  coming  into  power,  was  to  send  Lord  Ashbur- 
country  owned  in  Great  Britain,  without  re-  ton  as  a  specud  minister  to  the  United  States, 
mittances  and  without  instructions.  In  1812,  with  full  powers  to  settle  every  question  in 
Mr.  Baring  came  into  parliament  and  represent-  controversy  between  the  two  countries.  He 
ed  successively  till  1881  the  boroughs  of  Taun-  was  selected  for  this  important  mission  on  the 
ton,  Oallington,  and  Thetford.  In  1882  he  avowed  ground  of  his  American  connections 
was  elected  a  county  member  for  North  Essex,  and  his  known  friendly  feelings  toward  this 
His  early  political  associations  were  with  the  country.  He  brought  to  his  important  duties  a 
whig  party;  and  the  removal  of  the  restrio-  conciliatoiy  temper,  and  was  authorized  by  his 
tions  on  trade,  and  questions  of  finance,  re-  instructions  to  come  to  any  adjustment  con- 
ceived most  of  his  attention  as  a  public  man.  sistent  with  the  honor  of  Great  Britain.  On 
On  subjects  of  this  class  his  opinions — ever  this  peaceful  errand  he  embarked  in  a  sailinj^^ 
lield  and  expressed  with  moderation — ^were  vessel  in  mid-winter.  He  was  met  by  Presi- 
regarded  as  an  authority.  In  the  great  crisis  dent  Tyler  and  Mr.  Webster,  then  secretary  of 
of  1881,  when  the  bdanoe  of  political  power  state,  in  the  same  friendly  disposition.  Oom- 
in  the  mngdom  was  readjusted,  Mr.  Baring  op-  missioners  were  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Mas- 
posed  the  reform  project  of  Lord  Grey  as  dan-  saohusetts  and  Mune,  to  represent  the  interests 
gerous  to  the  stability  of  the  country,  following  of  those  states  involved  in  the  north-eastern 
on  this  occasion,  as  afterward  in  reference  to  boundary ;  and  after  a  negotiation  of  a  few 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846,  the  in-  months,  the  treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1842,  was  con- 
fltincts  of  the  landed  proprietor  rather  than  eluded,  both  parties,  as  is  usual,  and  indeed  ne- 
those  of  the  enterprising  merchant.  This  cir-  ceasary  in  such  cases,  relaxing  somewhat  of 
oumstance  brought  him  into  connection  with  their  extreme  pretensions.  The  personal  confi- 
the  newly  organized  conservative  party  (so  dence  of  the  respective  negotiators  in  each 
called  at  tiiis  time),  and  on  the  return  of  Sir  other,  and  the  private  friendship  existing  be- 
Bobert  Peel  to  power  in  1884,  Mr.  Baring  be-  tween  them,  no  doubt  contributed  materially 
came  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  president  of  to  this  result.  The  treaty  was  assailed  by  the 
the  board  of  trade  and  master  of  the  mint.-  opposition  in  England,  led  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
In  April,  1835,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  the  ^^Ashbuiion  capitulation;"  and,  in  the 
as  Lord  Ashburton.  ThiB  title  was  chosen  in  United  States,  Mr.  Webster  was  charged  with 
consequence  of  a  fEunily  connection,  on  the  having  been  overreached  by  Lord  Ashburton, 
»female  side,  with  the  celebrated  lawyei^  John  and  duped  into  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the 
Dunning,  the  first  Lord  Ashburton.  In  the  country ;  but  public  opinion,  on  both  sides  of 
house  of  peers.  Lord  A^burton  supported  the  the  water,  has  sanctioned  it  as  a  satisfactory 
measures  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  till  the  year  1846,  a4jnBtment  of  difficult  matters  of  controversy, 
when,  with  many  others  of  the  conservative  some  of  which  had  embarrassed  the  relations 
party,  he  separated  himself  from  the  premier,  of  the  two  countries  for  60  years.  The  unprece- 
on  the  repesd  of  the  com  laws; — a  measure  dented  compliment  of  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
which  he  probably  would  have  approved  in  civil  service  was  paid  to  Lord  Ashburton,  on 
earlier  life,  out  which  he  now  regaraed  as  un-  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  house  of  com- 
just  to  the  landed  interest.  But  the  most  im-  mons,  and  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  house  of 
portant  event  in  Lord  Ashburton's  political  lords;  and  an  earldom  was  offered  to  Lord 
career  was  his  appointment  as  special  minister  Ashburton,  which  he  declined.  Mr.  Webster 
to  the  United  States  in  1842.  When  Sir  Bobert  was  rewarded  by  a  charge  equally  unfounded 
Peel  returned  for  the  last  time  to  power  in  Ihe  and  harassing,  brought  forward  in  the  house 
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of  representatives  of  tbe  United  Stfttes,  of  a  publishing  hoose  in  that  town.   Hie  latiie  author 

frandalent  misapplication  of  the  secret  servioe  of  several  literary  productions,  inclnding  a  Ger- 
tand, — ^Lord  Ashburton  was  a  firiend  and  patron  man-Ronm anian  dictionary,  pdblished  in  1853. 
of  the  fine  arta  and  formed  a  most  valni^le  BARIIDC,  the  metallic  base  of  baryta,  first 
gallery  of  the  old  masters.  His  personal  char-  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  and  again,  al- 
.  acter  was  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary  and  loyed  with  iron,  in  1808.  It  has  much  the  ap- 
amiable.  He  possessed  a  more  than  or£nary  pearance  of  silver;  fuses  before  it  becomes  red 
degreeof  general  caltnre,  derived  from  reading,  not,  is  malleable  to  some  extent  and  doctOe. 
travd,  and  long  interoonrse  with  the  most  dia-  Its  specific  gravity  is  supposed  to  be  about  4. 
thiguished  men  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad.  Exposed  to  the  air  and  moderately  heated,  it 
]L  de  Talleyrand,  at  one  time,  confided  to  him  combines  with  oxygen  and  bums  with  a  de^ 
the  care  of  his  memoirs  for  safe  keeping,  and  red  light  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  are  2 — 
presented  to  him  Oanova's  bust  of  Napoleon. —  the  protoxide,  or  barytes,  or  baryta,  and  the 
Lord  Ashburton  was  eminently  happy  in  his  peroxide,  an  artificial  preparation.  Barium  is 
domestic  relations.  While  in  the  United  States,  obtained  by  reducing  its  salts,  either  by  the  corn- 
in  his  youth,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  pound  blow-pipe,  &e  galvanic  battery,  or  by 
William  Bingham,  weU  remembered  as  one  of  passing  the  vapor  of  potassium  over  them  when 
the  most  distinguished  merchants  and  citizens  heated  red  hot.  It  readily  decomposes  water, 
of  this  country,  a  senator  of  the  United  States  and  is  converted  into  baryta  in  this  fluid,  or  in 
from  Pennsylvania.  Lady  Ashburton  was  a  the  air.  Ko  use  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
highly  accomplished  lady,  of  more  than  uanal  metaL  Its  combination  with  bromine,  iodine, 
intellectual  culture^  and  adorned  her  position  in  or  chlorine,  is  of  useful  application  in  nMdi- 
the  highest  social  circles  of  Great  Britain,  dne.  These  compounds  are  powerful  poiaons^ 
Lord  Ashburton  died  at  Louffleat,  the  seat  of  producing  r^id  coagulation  of  the  blooo,  when 
his  grandson,  the  marquis  ol  Bath,  and  was  uuected  into  the  veins,  or  applied  extmaUy; 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  Lady  Aahirarton,  in  taken  internally  they  produce  a  slackening  of 
December  of  the  same  year.  He  was  succeed-  the  circulation  and  a  diminution  of  BeDativa> 
ed  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  son,  William  ness.  The  chloride  is  nevertheless  a  Taluatds 
Bingham,  the  present  Lord  Ashburton.  who  medicine  in  scrofulous  affections^  (^andnlar 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1799,  a  nobleman  swellings,  &c.  In  case  of  poisomng  by  any 
of  the  most  estimable  character  and  liberal  of  the  barytic  compounds,  an  alkaline  <v  earthy 
principles^  who  has  greatly  interested  himself  sulphate  should  be  immediatdy  adminiatered, 
in  the  subject  of  social  refornL  and  the  im-  as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  magnesia — the  db- 
provement  of  the  condition  of  tne  masses.  ject  behog  to  form  the  insolulMe  sulphate  of 

BARITON  (Italian,  hariUmo),  a  term  used  baiyta.^The  chloride  of  barium  is  an  artifidal 

to  denote  a  man's  voice,  about  midway  between  preparation  from  the  native  carbonate,  or  the 

the  base  and  tenor.    It  is  sometimes  called  a  aulphate  of  barytes,  used  as  a  chemical  test, 

high  base  or  a  low  tenor,  as  it  approaches  one  and  also  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  in  aottf- 

or  the  other  of  these  voices,  but  its  compass  ulcus   complaints.     It  ciystallizes   in  white, 

usually  extends  ttom  B  flat  to  F.    Its  position  transparent  rhombic  prisms,  of  specific  gravity 

corresponds  with  that  of  the  metao  toprano  in  2*8,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water.     In 

the  female  voice.  chemical  analysis,  chloride  of  barium  is  used  as  a 

BARITU,  GsoBO^  one  of  the  most  learned  test  of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add.    In  con- 

Wallaohian  scholars  of  the  present  day.  bom  tact  with  tbe  sulphates  mutual  deoompositaoB 

June  4^  1812,  at  Alt  Zsuck,  in  Tran^lvania.  takes  place  with  uie  formation  of  the  insoluble 

He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Greek  aulphate  of  barytes. — ^The  soluble  sulphates,  as 

Catholic  church,  studied  phUosophy  at  Klan-  those  of  magnesia  or  soda  (Glauber  or  Epeom 

aenberg  and  theology  at  Balasfalva,  and  officir  aaltsX  therefore  suggest  themselves  as  the  most 

ated  for  one  year  as  teacher  at  the  seminary  of  proper  antidotes  for  this  poisonous  preparatioi^ 

the  latter  town.    In  1886  he  organized  a  pri*  when  taken  in  large  doses, 
mary  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boumaniaa       BABJOIB,  a  mauufiusturing  town  in  i^eanee, 

religious  community  at  Kronstadt,  and  remain-  in  the  department  of  Var,  near  BrignoUea,  and 

ed  connected  with  it  till  1845,  when  he  devoted  613  miles  S.  S.  £.  from  Paris ;  populatian  8,18L 

himself  exclusively   to  the   conduct   of  the  In  subterranean  caverns  in  this  place,  eemedaOv 

^  Transylvania  Gazette,**  which  he  had  founded  in  a  former  chapel  ci  the  barefooted  Gannel- 

in  1888.    This  paper  and  the  literary  supple-  lites,  there  are  found  some  very  curiooa  atalao- 

ment  which  was  connected  with  it,  was  the  titee.    There  is  also  a  silver  mine  in  the  vieini^. 

first  Journal  ever  published  in  the  Boumaniaa  During  mediinval  times  Baijols  was  frequent^ 

language.    Baritu's  chief  aim  was  to  paralyze  transferred  from  one  dmrch  or  bishoprio  to  an- 

Bnssian  infiuence  by  bringing  Wallw^  back  other.    More  lately  it  ocmtained  with  other 

to  the  use  of  its  own  national  language.    In  the  relics  the  body  of  St  Marcel,  which  it  was  one 

political  excitement  of  1848  and  1849  he  up-  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Oalvinists  to  bom  when 

held  the  cause  of  Austria.    Since  1850  he  has  they  took  the  town  in  1562.    Still  more  lately 

become  the  chief  of  a  manufacturing  establish-  a  convent  of  Augustanian  monks  and  a  nunnery 

ment  at  Kronstadt,  the  head  of  the  Levantine  of  Ursulines  have  been  among  its  prinoipai 

teading  company  and  of  a  newly  established  institutions. 
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BARE.  This  iBto  tbe  tree  what  the  ekinisto  BABKAL,  or  JkbelBaskal,  an  isolated  sand- 

the  animal  body,  its  outer  covering  and  protec*  atone  rock,  400  feet  high,  in  Nubia,  near  the 

tion.    It  is  also  the  channel  through  which  the  Nile,  hit.  IS^'  81'  N.,  long.  81°  46'  £.  It  is  nearly 

sap  descends  from  the  leaves.    The  true  barlL  {perpendicular  on  all  sides,  but  fully  so  on  the 

which  separates  from  the  wood,  is  only  found  side  nearest  the  Nile.    There  are  some  remark* 

in  the  exogenous  and  gymnoepermous  classes  of  able  ruins  in  the  yioinity. 

plants.    Its  construction  is  of  cellular  tissue,  BABKEHDIEH,  a  populous  village  on  the 

traversed  lon^tudinally  by  woody  tissue,  which  Senegal,  western  Africa.    It  is  the  residence  of 

IS  composed  of  woody  tubes,  through  which  the  the  diief  of  a  warlike  and  agricultural  tribe 

sap  elabora^  in  the  leaves  descends.  It  is  also  called  Daliankea. 

connected  through  channels,  called  medullary  BABEEB^  EdicundHeztbt,  an  English  Greek 
prooesses,  with  the  woody  portion  of  the  tree,  scholar,  bom  at  HoUym,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  1788. 
whidi  receives  through  these  the  secretions  died  in  London,  March  21, 1689.  He  resided 
that  add  to  its  growth,  and  which  are  deposit-  for  some  time  at  Hatton,  near  Warwidc,  where 
ed  around  its  external  part^  just  beneath  the  he  was  permitted  to  use  Dr.  Parr's  valu- 
bark.  The  bark  itself  receives  its  annual  layers  able  librairy.  While  there  he  xmdertook  the 
of  growth  on  its  inner  surface  next  the  wood,  labor  of  reprinting  the  TheBaurtu  Oracua  of  H. 
This  portion  being  called  libera  the  name  was  Stephens,  upon  which  was  expended  an  im- 
subsequently  applied  to  the  book,  which  was  mense  amount  of  time  and  money.  Owing  to 
written  on  its  leaves  or  plates.  The  external  severe  adverse  criticisms,  the  work  did  not  ap- 
portion of  the  bark  becomes  like  a  dead  scur^  pear  in  the  form  which  was  originally  intended, 
and  is  continually  shed  as  it  is  renewed  from  or  under  Mr.  Barker^s  name.  His  first  work, 
within.  The  conmion  cork  is  this  dead  portion  '*  Classical  Becreations,''  appeared  in  London, 
of  the  bark  of  the  qttereut  tuber.  In  some  1812;  one  volume  only  was  published.  He 
species  of  trees,  particularly  those  exposed  to  also  wrote  several  dissertations,  essays,  &c.,  for 
severe  northern  dimates,  the  bark,  like  the  reviews;  a  work  upon  the  claims  of  Sur  Philip 
ooating  of  the  wOd  animals,  is  of  great  thick-  Francis  to  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  letters;  a 
ness  and  warmth.  Thus  in  some  varieties  cf  the  Greek  and  English  dictionarv,  &c.  In  the 
pine  it  has  been  found  over  a  foot  thick,  and  in  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Barker  having  dissi- 
other  trees,  as  the  birch,  it  contains  between  its  pated  all  his  property  in  dieputing  a  vnll,  he- 
layers  air  cells,  which  serve  by  the  non-conduct-  came  so  reduced  tnat  he  was  at  one  time  con- 
ing property  of  air  to  promote  the  warmth  of  fined  in  prison,  and  finally  died  in  an  obscure 
the  wood.  When  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  cut  lodging-house  in  extreme  want, 
across  to  the  wood,  the  sap  is  arrested  in  its  BABEER,  Hsmikt  Aston,  an  English  paint- 
descent,  and  is  seen  oozing  out  in  drops  from  er,  son  of  Bobert  Barker,  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
iheuppersideof  the  cut,  the  lower  side  remain-  1774,  died  at  Bitton^  near  Bristol,  July  19, 
ing  dry.  If  this  circulation  ^ould  be  entirely  1856.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  royal  academy, 
cut  o^  the  plant  must  die.  The  resins  and  London,  and  among  his  estimable  associatea 
goons  are  thus  collected,  and  the  sweet  sap  of  there  was  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  the  celebrated  land- 
tilie  maple  and  other  tree&  The  bark,  retaining  scape  painter.  Barker  undertook  the  manage- 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  secretions  of  the  ment  of  the  Leicester  square  panoramas,  whidi 
desoending  sap,  generally  stores  up  more  than  had  been  established  by  his  father,  and  in  1816, 
any  other  part  of  the  plant,  its  peculiar  chemi-  became  the  owner  of  another  panorama  in  the 
oal  properties,  and  hence  we  find  it  containing  Strand,  which  he  purchased  in  coigunction  with 
those  essences  that  give  to  vegetable  modnots  Mr.  John  Burford.  Many  of  the  principal 
their  value  for  medicinal  and  other  uses.  The  bark  events  in  connection  with  the  wars  of  if  apoleoo, 
of  the  cinchona  is  the  repository  of  the  vegetable  Nelson,  Ac.,  were  skilfully  used  by  Barker  for  his 
extract,  quinine  (see  OfNOHoirA) ;  that  of  tibe  oak  panoramic  pm*poBe8.  The  pecuniary  success 
and  hemlock  {abies  Oanadenm)^  of  the  tannin,  which  he  achieved  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pan- 
whioh  makes  them  valuable  to  the  tanner;  and  orama  of  the  battie  of  Waterloo,  enabled  him 
it  la  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon  in  which  we  to  retire  from  active  business,  in  1826. 
find  the  peculiar  agreeable  essence  of  this  plantL  BABEEB,  Jacob,  an  American  financier. 
The  fibres  of  the  bark  are  often  so  strong  and  bom  at  Swan  Island,  Kennebec  county,  Mfune, 
flexible,  that  they  are  used  for  ropes  and  cords.  Dec  7, 1779.  By  the  mother's  dde  he  is  d^ 
On  such  materials  were  suspended  the  bridges  scended  firom  the  same  stock  as  Dr.  Franklin, 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians;  and  among  half  ci^-  with  whom  he  is  proud  to  dum  a  certain 
ized  people  in  most  parts  of  the  world  some  family  resemblance.  Shewas  of  a  Quaker  family 
tough  flexible  barks  may  almost  always  be  of  Nantucket,  and  young  Jacob  was  brought 
found  supplying  the  place  of  hempen  cordage,  up  in  that  communion,  to  which,  and  to  their  un- 
In  smt  own  country,  the  leather-wood,  Jirea  pretending  costume,  he  long  adhered.  At  16  he 

{>ahistrisj  is  used  for  this  purpose,  as  also  the  was  adrift  in  the  world  and  came  to  New  York, 

nner  bcu'k  of  the  white  oedar.    In  the  West  where  he  got  employment  with  Isaac  Hicks,  a 

India  islands  a  remarkably  tough  bark,  called  commission  merchant,  and  beginning  to  trade 

in  Spanish  mihaguoy  is  in  very  general  use  for  on  his  own  account^  in  a  small  way,  before  his 

a  great  variety  of  purposes,  often  supplying  the  m^ority  was  in  possession  of  4  ships  and  a  brig, 

place  of  naila  as  well  as  of  ropes.  and  had  lus  notes  i^golarly  discounted  at  the 
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United  States  bank.  Bitting  at  hia  wedding  notes,  bnt professed  his  readineas.  "Yes,"* said 
dinner,  Ang.  27,  1801  (he  married  Eiicabeth,  Mr.  Efmmet,  ^  if  they  were  all  to  be  hanged,  llr. 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hazard,  of  New  York),  Barker  would  say,  hang  me  firsf  His  defence 
with  Mr.  Henry  Dewees,  for  whom  he  had  is  a  prodigy  of  ability.  At  the  first  trial  the 
heavily  indorsed,  news  was  brought  him  of  the  Jory  disagreed,  on  the  second  he  was  oon- 
rain  of  them  both ;  he  passed  tiie  letter  over  to  victed,  bat  a  new  trial  granted.  Aiter  ihe 
Mr.D.,drankwinewithmm,andtooknofbrther  third  the  indictment  was  quashed.  Notwith- 
notice  of  the  matter.  Not  k}ng  afterward  he  en-  standins  his  Just  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
tered  into  a  contract  with  the  government  for  the  he  gradually  withdrew  from  peraonal  ctforu, 
supply  of  oil,  and  being  in  al^^  shipping  busi-  and  left  his  defence  to  his  counsel,  the  trained 
ness,  received  the  consignment  of  the  nnt  steam  gladiators  in  the  legal  arena.  These^  and  manj 
engine  used  on  the  North  river.  The  war  coming  other  suits  to  which  they  led,  oooldnot  bot 
on,  he  took  the  democratic  side  in  politics ;  en-  rain  his  business  and  destroy  public  confidenoe 
gaged  himself  to  raise  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  for  the  in  his  operations.  He  retorted  by  aocnsations  of 
government;  was  one  of  the  building  commit-  conspiracy ;  but  the  difficulty  was  that  it  wasa 
tee  of  Tammany  hall,  and  took  part  in  the  first  con^iracy  of  some  of  the  most  influeDtial  in- 
meeting  held  in  it.  His  ships  were  lost  during  the  habitants  of  the  city.  In  1834  he  removed  to 
war,  but  pursuing  his  political  fortunes  he  becjsme  New  Orleans,  where  he  set  himself  to  stodj 
senator  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  when  sit-  law  and  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the  oourts, 
ting  in  tlie  court  of  errors  he  delivered  an  opin-  after  being  unsuccessfhl  on  his  first  ezaminatioo. 
Ion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Hera  he  took  such  a  part  in  politics,  bnsi- 
an  insurance  case.  The  chancellor  contended  ness,  and  other  movements  of  sodetf,  as  is 
that  if  the  master  intended  to  deviate  from  the  generally  accorded  to  a  restless  and  poverftd 
voyage  as  stated  in  the  policy,  the  insurance  nature.  Countless  stories  are  told  of  his  in- 
was  forfeited ;  and  Mr.  Barker  that  forfeiture  genuity  and  self-possession.  Among  the  oUsb 
should  oiUy  follow  upon  actual  deviation.  They  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  always  has  its 
are  the  only  opinions  reported,  but  the  court  representatives  in  a  commercial  oommnnitf,  be 
sustained  Mr.  Barker.  He  set  up  the  ^^  Union"  never  had  his  equal  in  America.  He  had  boond- 
newspaper  to  advocate  the  election  of  Qor,  less  assurance,  perfect  possession  of  his  fifties, 
Clinton.  His  financial  dealings  with  the  gov-  the  power  to  perform  an  immense  amoont 
ernment  led  him  to  meditate  deeply  upbn  the  of  intellectual  labor,  and  the  Cttsar-like  abifitj 
mysteries  of  credit,  and  in  1816,  still  keeping  of  doing  many  important  things  at  the  same 
up  an  immense  outside  business,  he  established  time.    ^^ 

the  Exchange  bank  in  Wall  street,  and  com-  BARKER,  Robbbt,  an  Irish  pamter,  born  at 
menced  his  career  as  a  speculator  in  stocks,  Kells,  in  1739,  died  April  8,  1806.  He  was  ti» 
the  true  field  for  a  financier,  aspiring  to  be  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  style  of  painting 
the  chief  regulator  and  principal  channel  of  now  known  as  panorama:  These  were  punted 
the  money  transactions  of  the  country.  The  in  distemper  upon  the  walls  of  a  droolar  roam. 
laws  and  circumstances  of  the  times  were  He  gained  a  fortune  from  them, 
favorable  to  a  bold  operator;  he  came  nearer  BAREIER,  T&omas,  an  EngUah  painter,  bom 
realizing  that  ambition  than  has  ever  hap-  inl769,  nearPontypool,inMonmouthahii«,aDd 
pened  to  ai^  individual  depending  on  his  own  died  at  Bat^  Deo.  11, 1847.  He  was  uded  bj 
resources.  The  Exchange  bank,  however,  broke  a  rich  citizen  of  Bath,  who  gave  him  the  means 
in  1819,  but  he  made  use  of  many  other  insti*  of  cultivating  his  talents^  sending  him  to  Rome 
tutions  chartered  in  different  states,  and  for  at  the  age  of  21.  Among  his  more  pop°^ 
many  years,  by  the  immense  extent  of  his  oner-  pictures  were  tiie  '*  Woodman  J'  the  **  Gypsyt" 
ations,  was  thought  to  have  the  control  of  andoUiers;  these  were  copied  extensively  I7 
great  capital.  For  some  ttansactions  concern-  artisans  in  various  parts  of  the  coontrr,  and 
ing  the  K'orth  River  bank,  he  was  openly  in-  soon  made  their  appearance  upon  specimens  of 
suited  by  one  David  Rogers,  to  whom  he  sent  a  pottery,  cotton  doth,  china,  Ac  As  Mr.  Bark- 
note  demanding  an  explanation.  No  explanation  er  never  daimed  any  thing  for  copyright  be 
came,  but  in  place  of  it  an  indictment  by  the  became  very  popular  among  mani^tnrers, 
grand  Jury  for  sending  a  challenge.  Mr.  Barker  He  was  connected  with  the  British  institntioa 
defended  himself  with  infinite  subtlety  on  the  nearly  60  years,  during  whiditimehefnmisfaed 
trial,  denying  the  flstct  of  the  challenge,  but  the  more  than  100  pictures  upon  various  sntgeda 
Jury  woiild  not  be  persuaded,  nor  Sie  Judges  His  prindpal  work  is  a  uresco  SO  feet  lon(^  1) 
afterward,  when  he  aimed  the  question  of  law,  feet  nigh,  on  the  waU  of  his  residence  at  lion 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  disfrandiised  of  HOI,  Bath,  <^The  Inroad  of  the  Turks  upon 
poHtical  rights— from  which  sentence  he  was  Sdo,  in  April,  1822." 
rdieved  by  Gov.  Clinton.  But  at  length,  on  the  BARKHAM.  John,  an  English  sntiqnai7T 
failure  of  the  life  and  fire  insurance  company,  bom  1672,  died  1642.  He  is  said  to  have  be«s 
he  was  indicted,  with  others,  for  conspiracy  to  the  real  author  of  the  "  Display  of  Herald^ 
defraud.  The  trial  was  Ions,  the  counsel  published  under  the  name  of  GwOlio,  referred 
wanted  time  to  look  over  the&  notes,  and  it  to  more  than  once  in  "Bob  Roy,"  as  ahand- 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Barker  should  be^n  his  book  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  aoentoirsgO) 
defence. .  He  had  no  brief  and  had  taken  no  and  for  a  longtime  considered  indiapeosable to 
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every  person  who  claimed  the  right  to  display  liers.    The  chief  of  the  former  was  the  illiis*' 

annorial  bearings.  trioas  Bayard,  and  the  diief  of  the  latter, 

BARKING,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Prospero  Oolonna.    At  the  first  collision  7  of 

England,  connty  of  Essex,  7  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  the  French  knights  were  unhorsed,  but  Bayard 

London ;  pop.  of  town,  4,980 ;  of  the  parish,  and  his  8  remaining  comrades  fought  with  such 

9,888.    Barking  abbey,  onoe  believed  to  have  desperate  skill  that  the  tournament  ended  a 

been  the  oldest  and  richest  nunnery  in  Eng-  drawn  battle. 

land,  was  founded  in  the  year  677.  In  870  it  BARLETTA,  Gabrisllo,  an  Italian  preach- 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  nuns  killed  er,  bom  at  Barletta,  in  the  kingdom  of  r^aples, 
and  dispersed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  middle  of  lived  in  the  2d  half  of  the  15th  century.  He 
the  10th  century  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored  bv  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  ren- 
King  Edgar.  Several  of  the  queens  of  England,  dered  himself  famous  both  by  his  eloquence  and 
and  other  noble  ladies,  assumed  the  office  of  eccentricity.  He  had  a  habit  of  inserting  pa- 
abbess  of  this  convent.  The  abbess  of  Barking  rentheses  between  the  clauses  of  the  prayers, 
was  one  of  the  4  persons  who  were  baronesses  and  other  parts  of  the  service,  in  which  he 
by  right  of  their  station ;  and  though  her  sex  made  practical  comments  and  sharp  personal 
prevented  her  from  sitting  in  parliament  or  at-  illustrations,  in  order  to  add  to  the  force  of  the 
tending  the  king  in  war,  she  always  furnished  liturgy.  Though  his  style  of  preaching  had  not 
a  quota  of  men,  and  lived  in  grand  state.  In  the  merit  of  being  in  good  taste,  it  was  yet 
1628  the  abb^  estate  was  sold  by  Charles  I.  to  verv  effective,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
Sir  Thomas  Yanshaw,  but  now  scarcely  a  ves-  held  was  expressed  by  the  proverb,  nemtprm- 
tige  of  the  buildings  remain.  dieare^  qui  neseit  harlettare,    A  collection  of 

BARKWAT,  a  village  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng-  his  sermons  passed  through  about  20  editions, 

land,  84  miles  north  of  London;  pop.  1,840.  BARLEY  (hordeuin\  a  very  valuable  grain, 

It  consists  principally  of  one  Ions  street,  and  its  more  widely  distributed  and  generally  used  than 

chief  object  of  interest  is  its  (£uroh,  a  hand-  any  other,  and  from  the  most  remote  times  an 

some  structure  containing  some  interesting  old  important  article  of  the  food  of  man.    Pliny 

monuments.    This  town  is  older  than  the  con-  speaks  of  it  as  the  first  grain  cultivated  for 

quest,  and  with  its  neighboring  lands  was  di-  nourishment.    It  is  adapted  to  hot  and  cold 

vided  by  William  among  4  great  lords.    Lil592  dimates,  in  the  former  being  obtained  in  2 

a  conflagration  almost  entirely  destroyed  it  successive  crops  in  a  season.    Where  it  orij^- 

BARLAAM,  a  Greek  theologian,  born  at  nated  is  not  known,  but  the  plant  grows  wild 

Seminaria,  in  Calabria,  died  about  1848.    He  in  Sicily  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  the  com- 

was  a  monk  of  St 'BasU,  and  noted  for  his  mon  species  is  stated  by  Pursh  to  occur  appa- 

leaming,  and   particularly  for   his   thorough  rentiy  in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  the 

knowledgeof  the  Greek  language.    In  1827  he  United  States.    The  barley  cultivated  in  this 

visited  Oonstantinople,  and  in  1881  he  was  ap-  country  is  of  2  species,  tiie  IT.  vulgare^  and 

pointed  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St  Salvator,  the  iT.  diatieJiony  the  grains  in  the  former 

which  position  he  soon  lost  by  his  pedantic  being  arranged  in  4  rows,  and  in  t^e  latter  in 

and  supercilious  behavior.    In  1889  the  kings  2.    Beside  these  a  third  species  is  cultivated  in 

of  France  and  SicUy  sent  Barlaam  in  vain  to  Europe,  called  the  IT.  h^aatichany  also  called 

Pope  Benedict  XU.  at  Avignon,  for  the  purpose  the  autumn  and  winter  barley:    This  has  6 

of  obtaining  assistance  against  the  Moham-  rows  of  grains,  each  row  terminating  in  a  long 

medans,  and  of  arranging  a  union  between  the  beard«    This  is  always  sown  in  the  fall,  and 

Greek  and  Latin  churches.    Henceforth  he  was  ripens  the  first  in  the  summer.    Its  grains  are 

engaged  in  various  religious  controversies,  and  small,  but  the  yield  is  large — sometimes  20  for 

was  defeated  in  them  aU.    He  finally  went  over  1.    llie  Scotch  here  or  bi^  is  of  this  species, 

to  the  Roman  church,  and  through  the  infiu-  The  iT.  diattehan^  or  Englisn  barley,  was  origi- 

ence  of  his  friend  Petrarch  received  from  Pope  nally  from  Tartary.    It  has  the  grain  naked  of 

Clement  YI.  the  bishopric  of  GeracL    His  nu-  any  beard.    It  is  more  productive  than  the 

merous  writings  are  forgotten.  •  other  kinds,  and  succeeds  in  almost  all  soils. 

BARL£n^  Gaspab.    See  Baeblb.  The  grain  is  excellent  feed  for  cattie  and  all 

BARLETTA,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Neapoli-  barn-yard  stock.     The   most  usual   crop  in 

tan  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the  Adri-  Great  Britain  is  from  28  to  40  bushels  to  the 

atio  coast,  in  hit  41^  20^  K.,  long.  16^  18'  £. ;  acre,  the  weight  of  the  bushel  being  from  50  to 

pop.  19,929.    It  has  a  light-house  and  an  an-  64  lbs.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  grain, 

chorage  for  small  vessels.    The  streets  of  the  Barley  hulled  and   grouna   makes  a  coarse, 

town  are  wide,  and  well  paved ;  the  houses  of  heavy  kind  of  bread,  and  is  very  extensively 

stone,  and  lo^.    A  colossal  bronze  statue  of  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and,  to 

the  emperor  Hersclius,  is  the  principal  menu-  some  extent^  for  medicinal  purposes.    Barley 

ment  in  the  town.   Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  was  corns  are  of  an  oval,  elongated  shape,  pointed 

crowned  in  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  Gothic  build-  at  one  end  and  obtuse  at  the  other,  and  marked 

ing.  At  the  siege  of  Barletta  by  the  French,  un-  with  a  longitudinal  frirrow.    Their  color  ex- 

der  the  Duke  de  Kemours,  the  funous  battie,  in  temally  is  yellowish,  but  within  they  are  white, 

pursuance  of  a  challenge,  was  fought  Feb.  16,  Stripped  of  their  outer  covering  or  husk,  and 

1608,  between  11  French  and  11  Spanish  cava-  rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill,  the  grains  ai^ 
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pearly  white,  and  tire  then  known  as  peaii  OonneGtioQt»  and  he  added  to  the  ooBeetkn 

barley.    This  ia  the  form  in  which  they  are  Beveral  ori^al  hymna.    The  ^  Vision  of  Co- 

alwayB  kept  by  droggista.   Barley  fioar  analyzed  Iambus"  was  pnblished  by  subscription  in  1787, 

by  Einhof  was  foond  to  oontain,  in  1,000  parts^  and  was  received  with  nattering  favor  by  his 

starch,  720 ;  sugar,  56 ;  mncihige,  60 ;  glnten^  numerous  friends  of  the  army,  dergy,  and  peo- 

86.6  ;  vegetable  albumen,  12.8  ;  water,  100 ;  nle,  and  was  reprinted  in  London  and  in  Paris, 

phosphate  of  lime,  2.6 ;  and  fibrous  or  woody  In  advance  of  the  French  revolution.  Barlow 

matter,  68  parts.    The  quality  of  the  gnun  is  exhibited  in  his  poems  much  of  that  unao'upa- 

Judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  water  it  absorba  lous  philanthropy  and  enthusiasm  for  libcaty 

when  steeped  in  it    One  hundred  pounds  of  which  soon  fSasomated  and  ahattered  France, 

good  barley  gain  by  absorption  47  pounds  of  and  in  1788  he  obtained  an  opportunity  to  viat 

water. — From  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and  the  old  worldL    As  little  incuned  to  Uie  prao- 

Galen,  barley  drinks  have  been  in  high  repute  tice  of  law  as  of  divinity,  he  went  to  England 

in  febrile  and  inflammatory  oomplainta.    They  as  asent  of  a  land  companv,  but  learning  that 

possess  mild,  soothing  qualities,  while  at  the  he  nad  become  assooiBted  with  a  party  of 

same  time  they  impart  nourishment.  swindlers,  he  resigned  his  office,  repaired  to 

BABLOW,  Obablbs  Anstbitthkb,  an  officer  Paris,  and  involved  himself  in  the  political 
in  the  British  navy,  born  Feb.  6,  1800,  died  in  schemes  of  the  Girondists.  In  1791  he  pub- 
London,  Dea  81,  1865.  During  22  years  of  lished  in  London  the  first  part  of  his  ^  Advice 
active  service  he  was  present  at  many  memora-  to  the  Privileged  Orders,^'  a  vehement  prodno- 
ble  engagements,  as.  for  instance,  the  battle  of  tion,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  poem  npoa 
Algiers^  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  and  at  the  ciq>ture  the  "  Oonsoiracy  of  Kings."  The  poem  was 
of  Canton  in  1841,  where  he  took  a  veiyprcxn-  suggested  by  the  first  continental  a]liannft 
inent  part.  In  1841  he  was  advanced  to  poet  against  France^  and  was  introduced  by  a  prose 
rank,  and  made  a  K.  0.  B.  preface  most  violently  denouncing  llr.  Bmke 

BABLOW,  FsANOis,  an  English  painter,  dis-  as  the  author  of  the  calamities  of  the  time, 

tixiguished  for  his  skill  in  representing  birds^  He  published  a  translation  of  YolneVs  ^Buia^ 

animals,  and  fishes^  was  bom  in  lincdnshire  or  Beflections  on  the  Bevdutions  of  Empires^" 

about  1626,  died  in  1702.    He  was  an  admira-  and  in  1792  sent  a  letter  to  the  national  ood- 

ble  draughtsman,  but  a  poor  oolorist.    He  also  vention  of  Fhmce,  in  which  he  recommended 

engraved,  and  prepared  plates  from  some  of  his  an  extremely  popuar  government.    He  became 

own  works.    He  aied  in  great  poverty.  associated  with  the  constitutional  reformers  of 

BABLOW,  JoBL,  an  American  poet  and  England,  and  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  a 

politician,  bom  at  Beading,  in  Connecticut,  in  commisdon  sent  bjr  France  to  organize  the 

1766,  died  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  Dec.  22,  newly  acquired  temtory  of  Savoy.     At  Chwat- 

1812.     He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  bery  he  wrote  an  enthusiastic  address  to  th» 

Yale  colleges,  and  during  his  latter  vacationa  people  of  Piedmont  to  adopt  the  revolotionaiy 

took  part  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  revolu*  principles  of  France,  and  there  he  wrote  h^ 

tioDL  fighting  valiantly,  it  is  said,  in  the  battle  humorous  and  most  popular  poem  upon  ^  Hasty 

at  White  Plains.    He  graduated  in  1778,  his  Pudding.''    He  made  a  fortune  in  France  bj 

part  being  a  poem  upon  the  prospect  of  peace,  commercial  speculations,  and  after  addresBiDg 

which,  with  another  poem  delivered  on  oo-  two  extravagant  political  letters  to  the  people  <x 

casion  of  taking  his  master's  degree,  was  pub-  the  United  States,  he  returned  in  1^05  to  his 

hshed  in  the  Litchfield  collection  of  American  native  country,  and  established  hhnsdf  in  Wash> 

poems.    He  began  the  study  of  law  upon  leav-  ington.    In  1806  he  propounded  a  scheme  &r 

mg  college,  but  the  army  being  at  that  time  a  national  academy  under  the  patronage  of 

deficient  in  chaplains,  he  yield^  to  the  solid-  government,  and  the  next  year  nis  ^  Colum- 

tations  of  his  friends  and  began  the  study  of  biad,''  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  half  his  life,  «>- 

theology,  and  in  6  weeks  presented  himself  for  peared  in  a  style  which  made  it  the  most  oomy 

examination,  was  duly  licensed  a  Congregation-  publication  that  had  yet  been  attemjMted  ia 

al  minister,  and  immediately  joined  the  army.  America,  being  illustrated  by  engravings  exe- 

Here  he  became  again  associated  with  Dwighl^  outed  by  the  best  artists  of  London.    A  more 

whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  college,  elabcHrate   and   declamatory   poem    than   his 

and  the  2  poets  and  chaplains  labored  together  ^  Vision  of  Columbus,"  it  yet  never  attained  to 

throughout  the  war  in  animating  and  enoour-  the  popularity  of  the  latter.    In  its  design  it 

aging  the  soldiers  by  patriotic  odea  and  ad-  was  simply  a  historical  view  of  events  from  the 

dresses.    Barlow  was  at  the  same  time  med-  time  of  Columbus  to  the  scenes  of  the  rsToliH 


years  he  waa  collecting 

war  he  left  the  ministry,  resumed  the  study  of  history  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed 

law,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  where  he  estab-  by  President  Monroe  minister  to  France.    Hia 

hshed  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  proaecuted  hia  dLlomatic  skill  was  there  in  request,  and  Na- 

poetical  designs.    At  this  period  he  engaged  in  poleon,  perplexed  by  negotiations  at  the  time 

adapting  Watts^s  versions  of  the  psalms  of  of  his  Bussian  campaign,  aent  for  him  to  meet 

David  to  the  use  of  the  general  aasooiation  of  him  at  Wilna.    Badow  set  off  imme^aMy, 
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but  died  at  a  Jewish  cottage  in  Poland,  before  BABMECIDES^hildren  of  Barmek),  a  oele- 

accomplishing  his  mission.    His  last  poem,  die-  brated  family  of  Ehorassan,  attached  to  the 

tated  from  his  bed,  was  a  withering  expression  Abasside  caliphs.    One  of  them,  Khaled  ben 

of  resentment  against  Napoleon  for  the  hopes  Barmek,  was  tutor  of  Haroun  al  Rashid.    His 

wlijch^e  had  disappointed.  son,  Yahia,  became  the  vizier  of  Haroun  in 

BARLOW,  Pbteb,  an  English  mathemati-  786,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  renown  of 

oian,  born  in  1785,  received  the  Copley  medal  his  master^s  reign.    He  had  two  sons,  Fadhl, 

in  1825,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  in-  who  was  distingubhed  as  a  soldier  and  as  min- 

stltnte  of  France.    He  discovered  a  mode  of  ister  of  justice,  and  Giaffiir,  who  figures  in  the 

obviating  the  effect  of  iron  bands  upon  the  mag-  Arabian  Nights  as  the  friend  and  confidant  of 

netic  ne^e.    He  also  made  an  improvement  m  Haroun.    At  the  same  time  some  25  members 

achromatic  telescopeSfSnd  constructed  the  largest  of  the  family  held  important  civil  and  military 

then  known  in  England,  the  opening  being  8  dignities.    The  downfall  of  the  Barmecides  took 

inches  in  diameter.    He  has  also  paid  consider-  place  in  808.    Giaffar  was  beheaded  at  tiie  age 

able  attention  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  of  87,  at  Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates ;  Yahia  and 

BARLOW,  Thomas,  ftn  English  divine  and  Fadhl  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Racoa,  where 

bishop,  was  born  in  1607,  and  died  at  Bugden,  they  died  in  chains,  while  nearly  all  their  rela- 

Oct.  8, 1691.   In  1685  he  was  appointed  reader  tives  were  arrested  and  deprived  of  their  prop- 

of  metaphysics  to  the  university  of  Oicford,  and  erty.    The  reason  for  this  severity  on  the  part  of 

in  1657  was  chosen  provost  of  (^een's  college.  Haroun  was  jealousy  of  the  immense  popularity 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  he  was  one  and  power  of  the  Barmecides;  and  its  occasion 

of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  restore  mem-  has  been  found  in  the  burth  of  a  son  to  his  sister 

bersof  the  university  nnjustiy  expelled  in  1648.  Abassa,  whom  ho  had  married  to  Giaffar,  on 

He  became  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1675.    After  condition  that  the  union  should  remain  purdy 

the  so-called  popish  plot,  he  published  several  Platonic.     Ibn  Ehaldoun,  the  historian,  ^s- 

tracts  against  the  Catholics,  but  on  the  acces-  putes  the  truth  of  this  story,  which  in  modem 

sion  of  James  U.,  he  .veered  toward  Rome.    In  times  has  afforded  a  theme  to  poets  and  drama- 

1688,  he  readily  voted  that  the  throne  was  tists.    To  one  of  the  Bannecides  is  attributed 

vacant,  and  was  most  zealous  in  excluding  from  the  famous  feast  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  where 

their  benefices  the  noiguring  dergy.  the  guests  were  served  with  only  imaginary 

BARLO WE,  Wiu^iAM,  an  English  theologian,  viands, 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  BARMEN,  a  long  and  beautifbl  valley  on  the 
died  in  August,  1568.  Before  the  reformation  Wipper,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  occupied  by  7  vil- 
he  belonged  to  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  re-  lages,  which  produce  the  effect  of  a  continuous 
oeived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Ox-  town,  and  are  included  in  one  parish.  Here  is 
ford,  was  elected  prior  of  the  house  at  Bisham,  the  most  important  ribbon  manufacture  in 
in  Berks,  and  in  1535,  was  sent  by  Henry  YHI.  Europe.  Cottons,  velvets,  silks,  chemical  pro- 
on  an  embassy  to  8cotiand.  He  secured  the  ducts,  |>lated-ware,  &c.,  are  also  produced, 
flavor  of  the  king  by  abstuning  from  all  opposi-  There  is  a  high-school  and  deaf  and  dumb 
tion  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  asylum.  Pop.  at  the  end  of  1855,  41,442. 
by  advising  his  associates  to  do  the  same ;  and  BARN  (Saxon,  herem^  £^om  bere^  barley,  and 
be  was  rapidly  promoted,  being  appointed  to  em,  a  dose  place  or  repository).  The  word 
the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph  in  1585,  to  that  of  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  use  of  a 
6t.  Davids  in  1587,  and  to  that  of  Bath  and  building  for  storing  grain.  With  us  it  has  a 
Wells  in  1547.  At  this  time  he  formally  left  wider  signification---aU  stmctures  of  any  capa- 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  married ;  and  city  used  on  a  farm  for  storing  crops  and  shelter- 
was  distinguished  for  his  Protestant  zeal  during  ing  stock  being  known  as  bams.  In  the  change- 
ihe  reign  of  Edward  YI.  Under  Mary  he  lost  able  climate  of  the  United  States,  with  its  severe 
his  bishopric,  and  for  a  time  his  liberty,  and  winters,  protection  to  cattie  becomes  an  impor- 
retured  to  Germany  till  the  accession  of  Eliza-  tant  item  in  the  operations  of  husbandry,  and  as 
beth.  In  1559  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chiohes-  our  agriculture  becomes  more  highly  developed 
ter,  and  continued  in  this  see  till  his  death,  we  constmct  more  expensive,  convenient,  and 
He  left  a  work  entitied  "  Cosmography,"  and  useful  bams.  A  well-built  bam,  embracing  all 
several  slight  controversial  treatises,  now  of  the  conveniences  needed  for  the  easy  and  safe 
littie  value.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  and  it  storing  of  crops,  and  the  comfort  and  well-being 
is  recorded  that  his  five  daughters  all  became  of  farm  sto<^  will  always  be  one  of  the  safest 
the  wives  of  bishops.  and  best  investments  a  farmer  can  make.   Bams 

BARLO  WE,  WiLLLUC,  an  eminent  mathema-  were  scarcely  known  in  many  portions  of  Eng^ 

tioian  and  divine,  and  the  first  writer  on  the  land  150  years  ago,  and  cattle  were  seldom 

properties  of  the  magnet,  was  the  son  of  the  housed.    In  our  days  the  best  bams  are  to  be 

oishop  of  Chichester.    After  taking  the  degree  seen  in   Northumberland   and  the   Lothiana. 

of  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  sea,  where  he  Many  of  them  are  built  of  stone,  roofed  witJi 

acquired  some  knowledge  of  navigation.    Hav-  tile  or  slate  from  Welsh  or  Northumberland 

ing  entered  the  church,  in  1578  he  became  pre-  quarries,  fioored  with  slate  and  provided  with 

bendary  of  Winchester,  and,  in  1614,  archdea-  admirable  appointments.   At  one  time  the  barns 

oon  of  Salisbury.    He  died  l£ay  25, 1625.  on  many  estates  were  capacious  enough  to  oon- 
Toii.  n.- 
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Uio  all  tlie  grain  raked  on  tlMm,  bat  more  re-  aoma  in  erecting  baroa.  One  act  New  Lete- 
oently  the  praotioe  of  ataokin^  gnun  haa  gained  non,  K.  T.,  built  of  stone,  ooat  $83^000,  and  pro- 
ground,  and  it  is  now  considered  the  better  aents  no  extravagant  featorea.  It  la  so  arranged 
plan, — build^Dg  the  grain  bam  of  sufficient  aize  as  to  receive  loads  of  bay  and  grain  pn  the 
to  contain  one  or  two  ricks  of  grain  at  a  time,  upper  floors,  which  are  discharged  to  a  lower 
and  all  the  necessarj  apnurtenances  fbr  thresh-  level,  where  they  are  fed  to  cattle,  or  if  required 
ing.  The  stacked  grain  is  kept  in  better  condi-  to  be  removed,  are  thrown  down  to  the  ground 
tion  from  having  a  freer  dronlation  of  air,  and  or  on  waaons  below.  It  is  built  on  a  side  hill, 
being  ao  disposed  as  to  be  free  from  the  attacka  and  much  labor  is  saved  in  the  storing  and  ro- 
of vermin.  A  regular  yard  is  set  apart  for  moving  of  crops  by  this  double  approach.  Thia 
stacks,  elevated  platforms  are  provided  on  bam  affords  shelter  to  stock  and  oropa,  whidi 
which  the  8ta<±s  are  built,  and  they  are  ao  ar-  would,  with  other  arrangements,  have  required 
ranged  as  to  prevent  verooin  from  dimbinff  to  several  smaller  stractures^  and  the  Shakers  be- 
them  from  the  ground,  and  ao  (ar  separated  as  lieve  that  they  store  crops  and  feed  stock  more 
to  leave  each  stack  isolated.  On  aome  &rma,  economically  on  this  large  scale.  Mr.  David 
the  stacks  are  built  on  iron  platforms,  standing  Leavitt^s  bam  at  Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  is 
on  trucks,  which  roll  over  a  railway  to  the  bam  fitted  up  in  the  most  expensive  style.  It  s^na 
when  the  gnln  is  required  for  threshing.  The  a  ravine  through  which  passes  a  stream,  wnidi 
kind  of  bun  known  as  the  ^^  barrack,"  is  often  drives  a  20  horse-power  wheel  for  aawing  wood 
used  on  English  &rms  for  the  storing  of  hay  and  timber,  grinoing,  turning  lathes,  and  per- 
and  grain.  Four  hish  posts  are  set  in  the  forming  other  operations.  There  are  rooms  for 
ground  to  adepthsnflfoient  to  render  them  firm*  the  foreman,  and  lod^gs  for  laborers,  milk- 
Aroof  is  constructed  which  slides  up  and  down  dairy,  cattle-stables,  vmegar-cellai\  root-ceDar, 
on  these  posts,  and  which  is  fixed  wherever  re-  and  many  other  conveniences  under  the  same 

Suired  by  iron  pins^  which  are  passed  through  roof.  It  is  trae  this  stracture  is  expenrnve,  and  in 
tie  upright  posta.  After  the  material  is  all  many  places  cannot  be  copied  from  the  want  d 
stored,  the  roof  ia  lowered  down  so  as  to  form  the  natural  advantages  found  on  Mr.  Leavitt's 
a  complete  cap  to  the  contents  of  the  barrack,  aite,  but  there  are  numerous  convenienoes  which 
In  many  instances  stables  are  constrocted  at  should  find  their  way  into  every  weH-ofderod 
sli^t  cost  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  barrack,  stock-bam.  Great  care  should  be  med  in  the 
Muiy  such  conveniences  are  known  to  the  aelection  of  a  place  fbr  the  farm  buildings.  Tbe 
American  farmer.  The  skeleton  barn,  a  build-  bams  should  be  easily  reached,  and  so  arranged 
ing  but  partially  endoeed,  spaces  being  left  be-  as  to  admit  of  the  economi<^  disposition  of 
tween  the  boards  for  the  free  ingress  of  air,  with  both  crops  and  manures.  The  soil  ahonid  be 
a  durable  roof  and  prqfecting  eaves,  is  most  dry  andporous,  or  should  be  thorou^y  drained, 
uaed  for  grain,  and  for  the  storinff  of  hay  Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  Uie  saviag 
loosely  trussed  for  market.  The  sheep  and  of  manures.  Side-hill  bams  afford  oellars  ia 
stock  bams  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  which  these  may  be  kept  without  waste,  their 
generally  of  an  inferior  character,  and  usually  bulk  augmented,  and  those  changes  pitMooed 
serve  also  as  a  residence  for  the  £unily  of  the  upon  them  which  are  so  essential  to  their  hi^est 
servant  or  foreman*  of  the  fium.  The  sheep  efficacy.  If  no  good  springs,  streams,  or  wdb 
and  stock  bams  of  the  United  States  are  gener-  can  be  obtained,  dstems  for  rain  water  should  be 
ally  commodious  stracturea,  with  wide  sheds  on  provided.  Bams  are  usually  buQt  of  wood,  Bon» 
eatfi  aide,  in  which  the  animals  find  shelter  and  of  stone,  a  few  of  brick,  and  more  recently,  ol 
receive  their  provender,  or,  when  built  on  a  ride  concrete  or  gravel  waO.  The  gravel  wall  can  be 
hill,  the  cellar  is  appropriated  to  thia  purpose^  made  cheaper  than  stone  walls,  and  can  bebnfit 
Sheds  also  surround  the  whole  yard  m  many  on  farms  affording  only  gravel  and  small  stones 
instances,  while  stacks  of  the  poorer  quality  <»  of  a  quality  too  poor  to  build  ordinary  stone 
hay  and  threshed  straw  occupy  the  centre  of  walls.  Bam  floors  are  usually  of  wood ;  and 
the  yard,  their  contents  being  freely  used  as  when  intended  for  the  threshing  or  hAn^HiVig  d 
bedding  and  partial  food  for  cattie,  the  greater  grain  should  be  tight  and  smooth,  and  k^ 
bulk  finding  its  way  into  the  manure  heap,  dean  from  foul  seeds  and  dirt  Stone  flags  are 
These  are  both  comfortable  quartera  for  the  ani-  sometimes  laid,  but  they  are  too  unyidding  fbr 
inals,  and  profitable  for  the  fiirmer.  Modifica-  threshing  grain  with  the  fiail.  Oak,  beech,  and 
tions  of  this  general  plan  are  made  by  each  vellow  pme  form  excellent  floors.  The  thresh- 
iarmer  according  to  nis  means  and  peculiar  mg  floors  described  by  Columella,  were  form- 
ideas.  As  ageneral  rule,  stock  bams  are  found  ed  by  wetting  the  earth  with  the  lees  of  <hI, 
most  profitable  when  they  afford  the  moat  ample  mixing  m  scxne  chafl^  and  ramming  the  whole 
accommodations.  The  greater  the  comfort  of  downfiraaly:chaff  was  then  trodden  on  the  top, 
his  animals,  the  more  uniform  the  profit  of  the  and  the  whole  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  lees 
farmer.  In  the  older  northem  states  of  the  of  oil  were  said  to  check  vegetation,  and  drivo 
Union  the  greater  number  of  bams  are  of  small  away  vermin.  In  England  cement  fioors  are 
rize,  and  possessing  but  few  conveniences —  sometimes  employed.  In  some  instances,  a 
oftentimes  mere  sheds,  or  hovels.  The  Shakera  cement  fioor  is  made^  timbers  laid  on  that,  and 
are  noted  for  the  care  they  bestow  on  their  farm  a  wooden  floor  over  aD,  openings  being  made  in 
products  and  their  stock.    They  expend  large  the  walls  of  the  building  to  allow  a  free  droo- 
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lation  of  air  beneath  the  wooden  floor.  We  Barnabas  was  sent  by  the  apostles  to  govern 
need  no  snch  precaation  in  our  drier  climate,  the  first  Qentile  Christian  congregation  at  An< 
R00&  used  to  be  formed  of  coarse  rashes  or  tioch,  where  the  name  Christian  first  came  into 
reeds  properly  bound,  straw  thatch,  or  clay  tile^  nse.  While  there,  he  sent  for  St  Paul  to  Join 
laid  in  coarse  hay  or  mortar.  In  £aigland  they  him,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
are  now  generally  formed  of  shingles  of  wood  acting  under  his  orders.  In  concert  with  him, 
or  slate ;  in  this  country  they  are  usually  of  he  planned  and  undertook  the  first  great  mis- 
wood,  and  now  and  then  of  slate.  The  prepa-  sionary  tour  (A.  D.  45,  46).  At  the  end  of  this 
ration  of  corrugated  iron,  at  a  comparatively  tour,  tiiey  returned  to  Antioch,  and  when  the 
cheap  rate  of  cost,  suggests  that  material  as  one  Judaistio  and  catholic  principles  came  into  col- 
of  the  best  for  a  well-built  bam.  The  roof  de-  lision  and  caused  a  controversy,  both  went  on  to 
serves  more  attention  than  it  usually  receives  at  the  councfl  of  Jerusalem,  where  Barnabas  ex- 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  be  erted  a  poweifal  influence  in  ridding  Christian- 
truly  economical  in  his  expenditure  for  build-  ity  of  Jewish  rites,  and  obtiuning  an  authorita- 
ings.  Finally,  let  all  fiumers  remember  that  tive  recognition  of  its  catholic  character.  On 
ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  remained  there  in 
to  be  secured,  especially  in  stock  Dams.  company  with    St.   Panl   between  1    and  2 

BARNABAS,  Epistlb  of,  an  ancient  epis-  years,  when  they  consulted  together  about  a 

tie  in  the  Greek  language,  divided  into  20  chiq>-  second  missionary  tour.      Disagreeing   about 

ters,  4^  of  which  are  wanting,  at  the  begin-  some  of  their  arrangements,  each  one  marked 

ning  of  the  episti^  in  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  but  out  his  own  plan  of  operations  for  himselfl 

were  found  by  Hugh  Menard  in  an  andent  Nothing  is  known  concerning  his   apostolic 

Latin  version.    This  epistle  is  cited  by  ancient  career  after  this,  or  concerning  the  place,  time, 

authors  as  far  back  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  or  manner  of  his  death.    Alexander  of  Cyprus 

During  the  9th  century,  it  was  lost,  and  was  relates  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews 

again  discovered  in  the  17th  by  the  Jesuit,  at  Salamis,  between  A.  D.  68  and  67,  and  that 

Bigimond.    It  is  a  question  among  the  learn-  his  body  was  found  by  Anthonius,  bishop  of 

ed,  whether  it  is  the   work  of  the  apostle  Salamis.  about  the  year  491. 

Bamaba&  or  not  Hefele,  a  distinguished  living  BARnABITES,  a  religious  order,  properly 

scholar  of  Germany,  labors  to  prove  that  it  can-  called  Regular  Clerks  of  St  Paul,  and  deriving 

not  be ;  and  attributes  it  to  a  Christian  of  Alex-  the  name  of  Baroabites  from  their  church,  dedi- 

andria,  of  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century.  oated  to  St  Barnabas,  at  Milan.  This  order  con- 

BARNABAS,  Saint,  one  of  the  so-called  apos-  sists  at  present  of  2  branches,  formerly  distinct, 

ties  of  the  second  class,  i,e,  &  bishop,  ordamed  but  united  into  one  during  the  time  of  St 

by  the  apostles  strictiy  so  caUed,  and  associated  Charles  Borromeo.     The  origin  of  the  older 

vdth  them  in  a  wider  circle  of  labors,  and  a  branch,  who  were  properly  called  Ambrosians, 

more  extensive  exercise  of  episcopal  authority,  is  uncertain,  but  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 

than  were  assigned  to  ordinary  bishops.    Uis  pontificate  of  Gregory  XI.  (1870-1378).    The 

proper  name  was  Joseph ;  Barnabas  oeing  an  yoimger  branch  was  founded  during  the  16th 

appellative  given  him  by  the  aposties,  and  sig-  century,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  ad- 

nifying  **  Son  of  Consolation."    He  was  a  Hel-  ministering  the  sacraments  among  the  populace 

lenist  Jew,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  bom  of  Milan,  who  had  become  much  corrupted  by 

at  Cyprus,  apparentiy  of  wealtiiv  parents,  en*  the  continual  presence  of  a  multitude  of  Ger^ 

gaged  in  trade,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  man  soldiers  in  the  city,  and  who  were  also 

of  those  who  brought  their  property  to  the  much  afflicted  by  pestilence.    In  1579,  their 

aposties  for  the  common  fund.    Clement  of  oonstitutiona  and  niles  were  frilly  revised  and 

Alexandria  says  he  was  one  of  the  70  disciples  established,  under  the  direction  of  St  Chariea 

of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Borromeo.    The  mother-house  is  at  present  in 

Cyprus  of  the  6th  century,  narrates  that  he  Rome,  and  the  order  numbers  about  20  colleges 

studied  under  Gamaliel,  at  Jerasalem,  and  was  in  Italy  and  the  Austrian  dominions, 

converted  by  seeing  the  miracle  of  the  healing  BARNACLE,  a  name  commonly  given  both 

of  the  lame  man  at  tiie  pool  of  Betiiesda.    St  to  the  peduncmated  and  sessile  cirripeds.    By 

Barnabas  is  said,  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  the  older  naturalists  they  were  dassea  with  the 

to  have  been  a  man  of  miyjestio  figure,  and  great  testaceous  moUusca,  the  pedunculated  forming 

manly  beau^,  which  accounts  for  his  having  the  genus  lepas^  and  the  sessile  the  genus  hala^ 

been  taken  for  Jupiter  by  the  pagans  of  Lystra,  nus.    Those  provided  with  the  fieshy  peduncle 

as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties.    That  he  or  footstalk,  as  well  as  those  without  it  are  found 

was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent  and  xeal,  is  firmly  fixed  below  the  level  of  the  water  to  the 

manifest  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Holy  snr&ce  of  rocks,  shells,  and  floating  substance& 

Scriptures  and  elsewhere.    He  was  one  of  tiie  Adhering  to  the  bottoms  of  vessds,  they  are 

first  to  comprehend  the  catholic  character  of  carried  to  i^ost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 

Christianity,  and  its  destined  trlhmphs  among  found  in  almost  all  seas,  even  in  the  Arctic 

the  heathen  nations.    He  first  appreciated  the  ocean.     In  warm  dimatea.  particularly,  the 

special  vocation  of  St  Paul,  and  when  the  barnacles  attach  themselveB  in  such  numbers  to 

other  Christians  looked  on  him  with  suspicion  the  bottom  of  vessels,  especially  to  those  not 

and  distrusti  took  him  under  his  protection,  protected  by  copper,  as  often  to  retard  their 
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progroea.    Their  bodies  are  endoeed  in  eheDt,  belly  of  a  rode  miiwe,  whieh  in  tiane  eometL  to 

white  or  of  a  purplish  blae  color ;  the  pednnde  the  ahvpe  and  form  hi  a  bird;  wliea  it  is  per- 

if  a  fleshy  worm-lilLe  stem,  the  extremity  of  fecfly  formed  the  shell  gapeth  open  and  the  mst 

which  is  fixed  to  the  object  apon  which  the  thing  that  appeareth  b  the  foresaid  laoe,  next 

animal  is  stationed.    The  food  of  the  barnacles  oome  the  1^  of  the  bird  hanging  cot;  in 

consists  of  small  omstacea  and  mollosks ;  these  abort  apace  it  cometh  to  matoritie  and  fidletfa 

are  entangled  by  the  many-Jointed  cirri  which  into  the  sea,  where  it  gatbereth  featbera,  and 

are  perpetoaSy  thrown  oat  and  folded  again,  ao  groweth  to  a  fowle."    It  ia  from  thia  ftbolooa 

aa  to  aenre  the  porpoae  of  casting  a  net,  which  connection  with  the  goose,  that  the  generic 

draas  the  prey  to  the  mouth.    The  young  are  name  afuUffa  of  De  Lamard^  (Lat  onoa,  dock)  is 

produced  from  egg%  which  are  discharged  by  atill  retained  for  the  true  barnacles— those  for- 

the  fBmale  in  great  numbers.    They  are  very  nished  with  the  footstalk;  and  so  ci  the  name 

diflE^rent  in  fbrm  and  habits  from  their  parents.  an»er\fera  of  Linnssua  applied  to  one  of  the 

On  emerging  from  the  egg,  they  are  qmte  free,  nMciea  of  thia  genua,  wMch  ia  called  lipaa, 

poaseeain^  locomotive  organs,  and  bein^  famiah>  (See  Cisbifkdes.)    The  bamade  gooee  we^^ 

ed  also  with  large  lateral  eyes.  Indue  timeame-  about  5  pounds;  the  biE  ia  bUusk  with  a  reddish 

tamorphoeistakeaplaoe,  and  aaauming  the  shapes  atreak  on  eadi  ade ;  the  cheeks  and  throat,  with 

and  habits  of  their  parenta,  ther  affix  themselTCS  the  exception  of  a  black  fine  frtnn  the  eye  to 

to  their  Mnre  permanent  place  of  residence,  the  beak,  white ;  upper  plumage  marbled  with 

It  would  appear  that  the  f;rowth  of  theae  animals  blue,  gray,  black,  and  white ;  tail  black ;  under 

ia  yery  rapid,  for  a  ahip  perfectly  free  from  parts  white ;  legs  dusky, 

them  will  return  aft^  a  abort  voyage  covered  6ABNABD  OASTLE,  a  market   town  in 

with  them  below  the  water-line.    The  flesh  of  England.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  castle  (now 

some  of  the  varieties  of  the  bamade  was  esteem-  in  ruins)  built  by  Barnard,  grand&ther  of  John 

ed  by  the  andenta,  br  whom  they  were  well  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland.    It  is  noted  as  the 

known,  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  at  the  present  birtbplace  of  Bafiol,  and  contains  a  bo^ital, 

day  the  Chinese  eat  the  flesh  of  the  bamade,  founded  bv  him  in  1229. 

which  is  regarded  as  a  luxury.    Except  for  tlie  BABNABD,  Andrew  FaiHom,  a    Biitiaii 

obstruction  to  vessels,  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  general,  bom  in  the  Irish  paridi  <^  Falian,  co. 

harmless,  and  indeed  often  prove  an  excellent  I>onegd,  in  1778,  died  Jan.  17,  1865,  at  tiw 

protection,  enclosing  with  their  hard  crust  sub-  royal  hospital,  Ghdsea,  of  wMch  be  was  lieut- 

marine  structures  en  wood.    The  bamade  was  governor.    He  was  severdy  wounded  in  the 

in  ancient  times  supposed  to  produce  the  bird  Peninsular  war,  and  di^tly  at  the  battle  of 

known  as  the  barnade  goose,  and  this  absurd  Waterloo.    The  duke  of  w  dlington  aitertained 

fimcy  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  enter-  a  high  regard  for  his  military  abilities,  and,  dor- 

tained  in  those  countries  where  the  bird  was  ing  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  i^ 

found.    Thus  Hudibras:  pomted  lum  commandant  of  the  British  foroes. 

AsbwaMiMtiiniPobndmM,  BABNABD,  Fbbdsbio  a.  P.,  LL.  D^  an 

la  th*  isteads  of  tiM  OreadM.  eminent  scholar  and  educator,  bom  at  Sheffield, 

This  fancy  was  not  confined  to  poets,  but  a  Massachusetts,  in  1809.    He  was  educated  at 

Pt  number  of  historical  writers,  who  are  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated  with  high 

ly  regarded  as  authority  on  other  subjects,  honors  in  1828.    In  1829  he  was  appdnted 

certify  from  their  own   observation   to   tlus  tutor  in  Tale  college,  but  only  hdd  that  podtion 

strange  origin  of  the  goose;  thus  Bodice,  the  about  6  months.    In  1831  be  became  one  of  the 

oldest  Scott^  historian,  denymg  that  the  geeee  instructors  in  the  American  asylum  tar  the  deaf 

grow  on  trees,  as  some  believe,  declares  that  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  and  in  1883  removed  to 

under  his  own  observation,  a  tree  cast  on  ahore  the  New  York  institution  for  the  deaf  and 

in  1480  was  aawn  asunder,  when  tiiere  appear-  dumb,  where  he  taught  with  dedded  ability  till 

ed  a  multitude  of  worms  "  throwing  themselves  1 838.   In  that  year  he  accepted  the  appointment 

out  of  sundry  holes  and  bores  of  the  tree ;  some  of  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo»- 

of  them  were  rade,  as  they  were  new-shapen;  ophy  in  the  university  ofAlabama,  which  he  hdd 

some  of  them  had  both  head,  feet,  and  wmgs,  tm  1848,  and  afterward  filled  the  chair  of  chem- 

but  they  had  no  feathers ;  some  of  them  were  istry  in  the  same  institution  until  1864.    In  the 

perfect  diapen  fowls."    Passing  the  depodtions  latter  year  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  chair 

of  a  host  of  unimpeachable  witnesses,  we  find  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  university 

Gerard,  in  1636,  publishing,  in  his  *'  Herbalist,'*  of  Missisdppi,  and  in  1856  waa  elected  nreddent 

the  following  account,  which  we  have  some-  of  the  univerdty.  The  same  year  he  took  priest's 

what  abridged :   *'  There  is  a  small  idand  in  orders  in   the   Episcopal   church.     Jeffiarson 

Lancashire,  wherein  are  found  the  broken  pieces  college,    Missisdppi,    conferred   on   him   the 

of  old  and  bruised  ships  cast  thither  by  ship-  degree  of  LL  D.  — Dr.  Barnard  pubBahed  in 

wracke,  and  also  the  trunks  and  bodies  of  rotten  1830  a  small  treatise  on  arithmetic,  and  in  1834 

trees  cast  up  likewise,  whereon  is  found  a  froth  a  grammar.    Since  that  time,  though  writing 

that  in  time  breedeth  into  certain  sheik,  con-  occadonally  for  educational  and  scientific  peri- 

taining  a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silk  finely  odicals,  and  always  with  great  ability,  he  had 

woven,  one  end  whereof  is  fiistened  into  the  in-  not  appeared  before  the  public  in  any  extended 

side  of  the  shell,  the  other  is  made  fast  unto  the  work  until  1855,  when  his  ^*  Letters  on  OoQege 
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Qovernnent,  and  the  evils  iiueparable  from  the  preparations  for  wriUng  this  work,  he  was  called 
American  college  system  in  its  present  form,"  to  Khode  Island,  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
was  pablished.  This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  schools  of  that  state.  Here,  in  the  short  space 
ability,  and  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  of  5  years,  he  created  and  thorooghly  establisb- 
ablest  minds  of  the  country.  About  the  same  ed  a  system  of  popular  education,  which,  under 
time,  though  perhaps  written  previously,  ap-  the  wise  and  careful  administration  of  his  sue- 
peared  his  *^  Import  on  OoUegiate  Education  cessors  in  ofSce,  has  become  a  model  for  gen- 
made  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Ala-  era!  imitation.  His  labors  during  this  neriod 
bama  in  1854.^^  Dr.  Barnard  has  been  a  con-  were  excessive,  and,  but  for  the  extraorainanr 
tributor  to  the  ''  American  Journal  of  Educa-  vigor  of  his  constitution,  he  must  have  sunk 
tion"  from  it»  commencement  under  them.  At  length  lus  health  began  to 
BABNARD,  Hbnbt,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  give  way  under  such  severe  toil,  and  he  was 
educator,  bom  in  Hartford,  Oonnecticut,  Jan.  24,  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  He  returned  to 
1811.    He  entered  Tale  college  in  1826,  and  Hartford,  resolved  to  rest  from  Ms  labors;  bnt» 

graduated  in  1880.    He  had  decided  to  devote  to  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  rest  was 

imself  to  the  legal  profession,  but,  regarding  a  impossible.    His  pen  and  mind  were  still  buiqr 

thorough  acquaintance  with  En^ish    history  on  his  favorite  subject.    School  architecture,  a 

and  literature  as  indispensable,  he  spent  2  hours  matter  on  which  he  had  bestowed  great  labor 

a  day,  for  the  first  2  years  after  his  graduation,  and  thought,  the  organization  of  teachers'  insti- 

in  reading  law,  and  the  remainder  of  his  time  tntes,  which  he  had  originated  in  1889,  the 

in  attaining  a  fanuliarity  with  the  best  English  practical  awakening  of  the  minds  of  the  people 

classics.    At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he  to  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  educa- 

entered  with  great  zeal  upon  the  study  of  tion,  all  employed  his  time.    Through  his  in- 

tbe  law,  but  reserved  2  hours  a  day  for  classical  fluence,  wealthy  and  intelligent  men  throughoat 

culture.    He  next  spent  some  months  in  traveL  the  state  became  interested  in  the  cause.  Graded 

visiting  almost  everv  part  of  the  union,  ana  schools  became  popular;  high  schools  were  ee- 

having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  sailed  in  1885  tablished  in  several  of  the  cities  and  larger 

for  Europe,  where  he  spent  about  18  months,  towns ;  teachera'  institutes  were  organized  in 

devoting  his  attention  mainly  to  the  social  con-  everv  countv^  and  in  1850,  the  demand  for  eda- 

dition  of  the  people,  traversing  the  greater  cated  and  dblful  teachers  had  become  so  great 

part  of  England,  Scotiand,  and  Switzerland,  on  that  a  normal  school  was  demanded.    It  was 

foot.    Recalled  from  this  tour  by  the  sickness  established,  and  the  part  of  principal  was  con- 

of  his  father,  in  1887,  he  was  elected  a  mem-  ferred  on  Mr.  Barnard.    To  the  duties  of  this 

ber  of  the  state  legislature,  and  for  8  years  office  were  added  those  of  state  superintendent, 

represented  his  native  city  in  that  body,  wiUi  The  progress  made  in  the  cause  of  education  in 

great  ability.    During  this  period,  he  aevoted  Connecticut  during  the  succeeding  4  years  was 

special  attention  to  uie  promotion  of  humane  extraordinary,  and  testified  to  the  energy  and 

and  scientific  objects,  urging  and  securing  ap-  ability  of  the  superint^ident    At  length  in  Jan- 

Sropriations  for  the  education  of  the  deu  and  nary,  1855,  enfeebled  health  compelled  him  again 

umb,  and  the  blind,  for  the  improvement  of  to  retire  from  the  work  of  his  choice,  not  as 

the  condition  of  the  indigent  insane,  and  the  before  to  see  it  overthrown,  but  to  commit  it  to 

town  poor;  the  reorganization  of  county  pris-  other  hands  who  would  carry  out  his  views, 

ons,  the  incorporation  of  public  libraries,  and  In  the  summer  following,  he  commenced  the 

the  completion  of  the  (^logical  survey  of  the  publication  of  the  '^American  Journal  of  Edu- 

Btate.    Themostsignal  service,  however,  which  cation.^'     To  this  and  to  the  preparation  of 

he  rendered  to  the  state,  was,  in  the  ori^nation  some  works  on  education  he  is  now  devoting 

and  carrying  through  an  act  for  the  reorganiza-  his  time.    Mr.  Barnard  deserves  the  credit  to 

tion  of  its  common  school  system.    The  bill,  an  uncommon  degree  of  possessing  ^preat  prae- 

which,  under  his  influence,  pa^ed  the  legisla-  tical  talent    In  his  whole  career,  his  aim  has 

ture,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  bosord  been  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  practical 

of  commissioners  of   common    schools,  who  results  in  a  given  time,  in  the  promotion  of 

should  investigate  the  condition  of  the  sdiools  of  educational  measures.    Mr.  B.  is  well  known 

the  state,  and  by  addresses,  lectures,  correspond-  and  highly  honored  by  the  friends  of  education 

ence,  and  the  recommendation  or  such  meas-  and  phikuithropy  in  Europe.    In  this  country 

nres  as  might  promote  the  cause  of  education,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Amer- 

endeavor  to  elevate  and  improve  them.    Of  this  lean  association  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 

board,  Mr.  Barnard  was  a  member  and  the  sec-  tion  in  1855,  and  was  offered  the  preradency  of 

retary  for  4  yeara   In  1842,  a  change  occurring  two  state  universities.    The  dcffrae  of  LL.  D. 

in  the  politics  of  the  state,  the  act  establishing  was  conferred  on  him  in  1851  b)r  Yale  and  Union 

aboardof  commissioners  was  repealed,  and  the  colleges,  and  the  year  following  by  Harvard 

old  order  of  things  restored. — The  ensuing  university.    His  principal  works  are :  ^'School 

15  months  were  spent  in  a  tour  of  the  United  Architecture,'*  of  which  over  180,000  copies 

States,  for  the  purpose  ofobtainlng  the  materials  have  been  circulated,  *^  Normal  Schools  in  the 

for  a  work  on  the  "  History  of  Public  Schools  United  States  and  Europe,''  ^  Tribute  to  Qallau- 

and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  the  det,  with  History  of  the  American  Asylum  and 

United  States."    Just  as  he  had  completed  hia  of  Deaf  Mute  Instruction,"  *^  National  Ednoar 
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tion  in  EbtoM)^'  **OoiUMoilciift(}oiiiiiumScho<4  bj  agreeing  vlth  the  leading  merchaats  d 

Journal,"  "  Khode  Island  Journal  of  Instarao-  London  to  reoeive  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 

iion,"  ie^  Ae,  England  in  payment  of  all  debts.    He  retired 

BABNABD,  Hinbt,  a  British  lientenan^  from  public  life  in  1758.    A  statae  has  \m 

mend,    bom  at  Weabmr,  Oxfordshire,  in  erected  to  him  in  the  rojal  exchange. 
1T99,  died  before  Delhi,  of  dysentery,  July  5,       6ABNAUL,  the  chief  town  in  the  miniDc 

1867.    He  -was  from  his  eariiest  youth  connect-  district  of  the  Altai  mountains,  in  8iberU,  and 

ed  with  the  En^^iah  army.    In  1864  he  senred  the  centre  for  the  administration  of  the  miDes, 

tn  tht  Orimea,  and  in  June,  1867,  he  succeeded  situated  on  the  small  river  Barnsnlka,  when 

to  the  command  of  the  troops  before  Delhi,  on  it  falls  into  the  Ob^  2S0  miles  &  8.  W.  from 

the  death  of  Gen.  Anson,  whom  he  soon  fol-  Tomsk.    Its  population  in  1856  was  aboot  10,- 

bwed  to  the  grave.  000.    It  Is  built  chiefiy  of  wood,  and  has  wide 

BARNARD,  Jomr,  an  American  divine,  bom  and  regukr  streets.    Of  tiie  8  bridk  chorcb^ 

in  Boston  in  1681,  graduated  at  Harvard  col-  neither  has  any  architectnnd  merit  and  its 

lege  in  1700,  died  at  Marblehead  in  1770.    He  apacious  hospital  for  the  accommoaation  of 

was  in  early  life  a  chiq^ain  in  the  army,  was  sick  workmen  is  simple  in  its  st^k.   M  the 

present  at  the  siege  of  JPort  Royal,  and  visited  gold  obtained  in  Siberia  must  be  sent  to  Baroaol 

England  during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  to  be  smelted,  excepting  the  portion  yielded  by 

ftunous  trial  of  Dr.  SaohevereL    On  his  return,  the  Yablonay  mountains,  which  is  smelted  at 

the  N(»rth  dinieh  in  Boston  was  built  for  him,  Nertschinsk.    The  gold- washing  in  the  moon* 

but  he  was  finally  disappointed  in  his  en>ectar  tains  begins  the  firat  week  in  May.  and  ends 

turn  of  bdng  elected  pastor.    He  was  oroained  about  the  middle  of  September,  ana  the  rich 

ndniater  at  Marbleheaa  in  1716,  in  which  place  miners  send  their  gold  to  Barnaul  once  a  year, 

be  continued  to  officiate  until  his  death.    He  and  those  who  are  poorer  send  it  twice.  When 

"was  influential,  not  only  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  it  is  delivered  to  the  authorities  there,  it  is  ooa- 

bat  also  as  an  adviser  in  temporal  affiurs,  being  sidered  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  &d 

qnalified  to  act  either' as  pastoi:  doctor.  Bailor,  miner  has  no  more  control  of  it.    The  smeltiDg 

carpenter,  tailor,  or  butcher.    He  preached  the  works  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  the^pentkna 

firat  Dudleian  lecture  atOambrioge  that  was  are  conducted  under  the  care  of  most  inteDigeat 

ever  published,  and  left  several  discourses,  a  officers.    It  is  probable  that  the  RussanmioiQi 

odleotion  of  hymns,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  engineers,  as  a  body,  are  not  surpassed  bjr  aaj 

eminent  ministers  of  Kew  England.  men  of  their  class  at  the  present  day.   The  of- 

BAIUN'ARD,  Snt  JoHir,  lord  mayor  of  Lon-  fleers  in  these  mines  are  unequidled  in  the  Bffi- 

don,  bom  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  in  1685,  man  empire  for  scientiflc  knowledge,  and  woold 

died  at  Chipham,  Aug.  89,  1764.    His  parents  rank  among  the  flrst  savants  of  Europe  as  geolo- 

were  Quakera,  and  he  waa  instmotea  for  a  gists,  mineralogbta,  and  metallurgists.  The  gold 

time  by  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion,  but  at  an  is  smelted  and  cast  into  bars  to  1^  forward^  to 

early  age  was  transferred  from  school  to  the  the  ci^ital,  and  remaina  in  the  hands  of  goren- 

oounling-house  of  his  father,  who  was  a  flour-  ment  6  months  before  the  miner  receiTes  ids 

ishinff  wine  merchant.    At  the  age  <^  19,  he  share  of  the  value.    The  silver  obttdned  intbe 

left  we  sect  of  his  parents,  and  was  baptized  Altai  contains  a  small  portion  of  gold,  withs 

into  the  church  of  En^^d,  of  which  he  con-  minute  quantity  of  copper.    These  metals  in 

tinned  ever  afterward  a  aealops  member.    His  not  separated  in  Siberia,  but  are  sent  to  St.  F«- 

energy  and  ability  aoon  gained  him  the  prind-  tersbnrg  in  pieces  about  14  inches  square  Iff 

pal  management  of  his  father's  business,  and  1^  inch  thick,  and  the  silver  is  extracted  at  tlM 

aomnch  eminence  among  the  wine  merchants  sunt.  Six  caravans  leave  Barnaul  for  the  capiw, 

of  London,  that  in  1721  he  was  chosen  by  them  with  the  precious  metals,  every  year,  each  vith 

to  attend  to  their  intereats  in  respect  to  a  bill  a  small  guard  of  soldiers,  and  the  Jooroej  s 

then  pending  in  parliament.    Shortly  after  his  made  in  about  2  months.   The  Altai  mines  w 

aneoessfhl  performance  of  this  duty,  he  was  annually  about  1,000  poods,  or  86,000  pouhi 

elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  of  diver  and  the  laigest  quantity  of  gold  erv 

London,  which  he  continued  to  represent  dur^  obtained  in  one  year  was  75,000  Busaan  pounds 

iog  nearly  40  years.    He  exercised  most  influ-  The  governor  of  Tomsk,  who  is  at  the  head  of 

enoe  upon  measniea  pertaining  to  commeroe  the  milling  department,  is  invariably  chosenfrop 

and  finance,  and  generally  voted  with  the  party  the  mining  engineers,  and  is  required  once  a 

opposed  to  the  administration  c^  Sir  Rob«t  2  years  to  vint  every  mine  and  smelting  won 

Waipole.    In  1728,  Mr.  Barnard  was  chosen  an  in  the  Altai.    Next  to  him  in  anthority  is  m 

alderman  of  London;  in  1782,  was  knighted,  fia<cAa2niik,orchief  of  the  mines,  who  has  under 

presenting  to  the  king  a  ocxigratulatory  ad-  his  inunediate  charge  every  officer  and  man  u 

dress  on  his  return  from  Germany;  in  1786,  the  Altu,  and  visits  every  station  annuaily. 

diaohaiged  the  duties  of  sheriff  and,  in  1787,  There  are  many  superior  men  of  science  rea- 

became  lord  mayor.    He  formed  a  plan  for  re-  dent  as  officers  in  BamauL    Every  sammerS 

dncing  the  national  debt  of  England,  which,  or  10  young  officers  are  sent  into  the  mountain^ 

deemed   chimerical   at  first,   was   arterward  each  with  a  purty  of  from  40  to  60  men,  m 

adopted,  and  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  the  chief  of  the  mines  assigns  to  each  s  tv^ 

in  ITiCs  ^  assisted  in  maintaining  public  credit  or  part  to  be  examined  by  his  company,  i^ 
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tten  dig  a  hole  to  the  bed  of  anrifeMos  eand,  abolitioii  of  religions  orders ;  the  abolition  oi 

and  the  officers  note  carefollv  the  quantity  of  negro  slavery ;  and  opposed  the  absolnte  veta 

gold  obtained  from  100  poonds  of  sand.    This  of  the  kinff,  the  liberty  of  taking  offioe  by 

operation  is  repeated  at  intern^  of  60  paces,  members  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the 

and  the  result  is  laid  before  the  director  in  Bar-  conferring  on  the  king  the  right  of  making 

naul,  who  decides  where  there  is  sufficient  gold  peace  and  war.    On  the  last  two  questions  he 

to  pay  for  working.    At  the  same  time  the  separated  from  Mirabeau.    In  Oct  1790,  he 

rooks  are  examined  in  search  of  silver  ore.    A  was  made  president  of  the  assembly.    On  May 

geological  map  of  t^e  Altai  is  now  in  prepa-  11, 1701,  modifying  his  former  colonial  policy, 

ration  by  the  officers  in  Barnaul,  which,  when  he  proposed  that  no  change  should  be  made  in 

completed,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  best  regard  to  slavery  without  the  consent  of  the 

ever  constructed  by  any  geologist    On  the  plfuiters;    he   was   opposed   by  Robespierre, 

north  side  of  Barnaul,  there  is  a  magnetic  ob-  Bieyda,  andGr^goire,  and  defeated.  On  theffight 

eervatory,  where  observations  by  day  and  night  of  the  royal  £Eimily  and  their  arrest  at  Yarennes^ 

are  registered  and  transmitted  at  stated  periods  he  was  sent  with  Latonr-Maubourg  and  Potion 

to  the  proper  authorities  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  bring  back  the  captives  to  Paris.    From  the 

lliere  is  aJso  a  museum,  containing  a  good  col-  date  of  this  event  he  was  totally  changed.    Ha 

lection  of  minerals  and  a  few  Siberian  animals,  became  the  advocate  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 

birds,  and  antiquities.    The  market  at  Barnaul  maintained  constant  relations  with  the  latter, 

is  well  supplied  with  provisionfl,  by  the  peasants  endeavoring  to  bring  them  into  unison  with  the 

from  neighboring  vulagea  and  the  price  of  constitutional  party  in  the  assembly.    He  now 

food  is  in  general  very  cneap,  but  European  defended  the  idea  of  the  inviolability  of  the 

wares  are  sold  at  extravagant  prices.    The  so-  royal  person,  opposed  the  proportion  to  give 

oiety  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  town  in  soldiers  the  right  of  denouncing  their  officers, 

Siberia;  there  are  a  few  ladies  who  play  the  spoke  in  behalf  of  priests  who  denied  the  ao- 

piano-forte,  and  during  the  winter,  after  the  re-  thority  of  the  assembly^  and  moved  the  order 

turn  of  the  young  officers  from  the  mountains,  of  the  day  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 

even  concerts  and  baUs  are  attempted.    A  few  assembly  to  dismiss  the  ministers.   With  this 

wealthy  merchants  reside  here  to  prosecute  the  change  in  him  the  public  favor  disappeared, 

trade  in  furs.    Though  the  smelting  of  silver  is  while  he  could  exerdse  no  effective  influence 

an  unhealthy  occupation,  the  fumes  which  rise  on  the  course  of  the  court    He  aocordinglv 

from  the  furnaces  giving  the  workmen  tiie  lead  retired  to  Grenoble  in  Jan.  1792,  and  devoted 

colic,  yet  the  men  here  who  are  engaged  in  the  himself  to  political  philosophy  and  literatore 

open  air    enjoy   excellent   health    equalling  until  Aug.  29,  when  he  was  arrested  on  ao- 

Europeans  in  robustness  and  hardmees.    The  oountof  a  pamphlet  found  in  the  king's  cabinet 

workmen  live  in  small  and  neat  wooden  cot-  He  was  kept  10  months  in  prison  at  Grenoble; 

tages.  and  nearly  all  the  peasants  keep  cows  was  transferred  to  Paris,  Nov.  8, 1798,  and  was 

and  norses.    There  are  about  64,000  people,  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  Nov. 

principally  miners,  under  the  direction  of  the  28,  and  guillotined  2  days  after,  aged  <»ily  82. 

chief  of  the  mines,  who  resides  in  BamauL  His  last  words  to  the  people  about  the  scaffold 

(See  Atkinson's  ^^ Oriental  and  Western  Sibe-  were:  *^  Behold  the  reward  for  all  that  I  have 

riaj'  London,  1858.)  done  for  liberty."    A  statue  was  erected  to 

BABNAYE,  Aktoihb  Pibbbb  Joseph  1£i-  him  in  the  senate  honse  under  the  consulate, 

BIS,  a  French  revolutionist,  bom  at  Grenoble,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  it  was 

Oct  22,  1761,  guillotined  at  Paris,  Nov.  80,  removed.    His  works  have  been  collected  by 

1798.    He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  was  IL  B6renger  (de  la  Dr6me),  and  published  it 

educated  for  the  same  profession.    He  early  Paris  in  4  volumes. 

manifested  a  chivalrous  and  impetuous  charao-  BABNEGAT,  a  post  town  of  Union  town- 

ter,  and  cultivated  elegance  of  dress  and  man-  ship,  in  the  soutii  part  of  Ocean  oounty,  N.  J. ; 

ners,  combined  with  a  disposition  to  reflection  pop.  650.    It  lies  on  Double  creek,  near  the 

and  order.    At  the  age  of  22  he  was  chosen  by  inlet  of  that  name,  1  mile  from  Bamegat  bay. 

the  bar  of  Grenoble  to  pronounce  a  discourse  It  has  fine  sea-bathing,  and  an  abundance  oi 

at  the  closing  of  the  parliament;  his  subject  wild  fowL—-BABZVxaAT  Bat.  on  the  east  border  of 

was  the  '^  Division  of  Political  Powers."    He  Ocean  county,  N.  J.,  extends  north  from  Bame- 

distinguished  himself  in  1788  by  a  pamphlet  gat  inlet  to  the  mouth  of  Metetecunk  river,  is 

against  certain  arbitrary  measures  of  tiie  king ;  28  miles  in  length,  and  from  1  to  4  in  breadth, 

and  a  few  months  after,  at  the  age  of  28,  was  Metetecunk,  Tom's,  and  Forked  rivers,  and  Eet> 

elected  as  a  deputy  of  the  third  estate  in  the  tie  ai^  Cedar  creeks,  disdiarge  into  it.    Sauan 

states  general  which  met  at  Versailles^  May  4,  beach  and  Island  beach,  strips  of  sandy  land 

1789.    Here  his  talent,  energy,  and  eloquence  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width, 

gave  him  a  prominent  position.    He  supported  separate  it  from  the  ocean.    Its  entrance  is 

the  movement  for  a  national  assembly ;  the  about  a  mile  wide. 

formation  of  the  national  guard :  the  atlolition  BABNES^  Albxbt,  a  Presbyterian  deigy* 

of  all  feudal  privileges ;  the  declaration  of  the  man  of  Philadelphia,  bom  in  Home,  N.  T.,  Deo. 

rights  of  man ;  the  secularization  of  the  diurch  1, 1798.    His  fether  was  a  tanner,  and  nntU  he 

estates;  the  emanoipatioii  of  the  Jews;  the  was  17  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  in  the 
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tame  ooeopatioii.  Atiheageof  Sdbegradiiated  Latin  pMine  and  dramas,  86nEK>Qfl^diaMitalioiM 

atHamilton  college,  and  in  Not.  1820,  he  entered  on  classical  subjects,  ana  liyes  of  Edward  UL 

npon  his  theologiod  studies  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  and  of  Oliver  CromwelL    In  1711,  when  bis 

In  April,  1824,  ne  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  ** Horner^'  appeared,  he  stronglj  and  vainly 

was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presby-  solicited  church  prdTerment  from  Harlej,  earl 

terian  church  of  Morristown,  N.  J^  in  Feb.  1825.  of  Oxford.    He  was  the  friend  and  asBooiate  of 

Here  he  remained  5  years,  when  he  remoyed  Bichard  Bentley. 

to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  first  Presbyterian  BARNES,  Thoxab,  En^iah  jonmalist,  bom 

church  in  Philadelphia.    Since  the  division  of  in  1785.  died  May  7, 1841 ;  educated  at  Christ's 
the  denomination  he  has  held  aprominent  posi- .  hospital,  London  O^here  Leigh  Hunt  was  his 

tion  in  tiie  new  school  portion  01  it.  Mr.  Barnes  contemporary).    He  graduated  as  B.  A.  from 

is  a  very  diligent  student,  and  a  successful  ex-  Pembroke  coilege,  Cambridge,  with  high  honors, 

pounder  of  the  Bible.    ELis  commentaries  on  the  and  as  M.  A.  in  181 1.    His  knowledge  c^  Greek 

BiblCi  so  well  known  and  generally  adopted  in  was  considerable.   After  having  published  some 

fiunilies  and  Sunday  schools,  are  a  sufficient  wit*  powerful  political  letters  in  the  **  Times  "  news- 

nesB,  written  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  arduous  paper,  he  succeeded  Dr.  (afterward  Sir  John) 

duties,  and  while  almost  deprived  of  eyesight,  otoddiEut  in  the  editorship,  which  position  he 

a  difficulty  brought  on  by  his  unremitting  labors  continued  to  occupy  for  nearly  25  years.    He 

when  other  men  were  asleep.    The  circulation  directed  what  others  should  write,  rather  than 

of  his  "Notes  on  the  New  Testament'' (of  which  wrote  himselt    Among  the  best  leaders  frtnn 

there  are  11  volumes),  was  supuosed  in  1856  to  his  pen  was  that  on  the  character  of  Geoi^ge  lY^ 

have  reached  nearly  400,000  volumes.  Some  of  which  accompanied  the  obituary  notice  of  that 

the  volumes  have  been  transUted  into  several  monarch,  and  a  severe  analysis  of  the  character 

languages.    He  has  also  publi^ed  able  works  of  Lord  Brougham,  sngxested  by  the  premature 

on  Episcopacy,  on  the  '*  Scriptural  Views  of  announcement  of  his  aeath  in  1889.     Thomas 

Slavery,"  and  other  subjects,  beside  numerous  Moore  (who  contributed  satirical  jewc  d^etpril 

contributions  to  periodiiuds,  and  occasional  es-  to  the  '^  Times,"  at  his  suggestion)  has  jonmal- 

lays  and  discourses.    As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  is  ized  him  as  *'  the  best  good  man  with  the  worst 

calm,  dear,  and  impressive,  and  belongs  in  the  natured  tongue,"  adding  that  he  ^^had  never 

first  rmk  of  American  divines.  heard  him  speak  of  any  one  otherwise  thsn 

BARNES,  DAinsL  H.,  an  American  oonohol-  depreciatingly ;  but  the  next  moment^  after 
ogist  died  near  Troy,  N.  T.,  Oct  27, 1818.  He  abusing  him,  he  would  go  any  length  to  serve 
had  nigh  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  devoted  him."  He  told  Moore  Ihat,  at  one  period,  be- 
himself  particularly  to  the  interests  of  educa-  fore  he  became  a  Journalist,  he  was  in  treaty 
tion.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  estab-  with  Mr.  Canning  to  become  tutor  to  his  aoo. 
lishment  of  the  New  York  high  school,  and  Mr.  Barnes  had  quite  as  much  tact  as  talent, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  lyoeum  of  natural  and  combined  great  discretion  with  the  watch- 
history  in  that  city.  Thongh  he  taught  in  ful  surveiUanoe,  so  indispensable  for  the  proper 
several  seminaries,  he  dedined  the  presidency  oonduct  of  a  newspaper.  During  the  latt^ 
of  tiie  college  at  Waslungtonci^.  He  published  part  of  Mr.  Barnes's  connection  with  the 
a  variety  of  learned  papers  on  oonchology  in  ^* Times"  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors. 
^'Silliman's  Journal,"  between  volumes  5  and  18.  BABNET,  called  GmppDra  Babnxt,  a  mar- 
He  was  also  a  clergyman,  and  met  his  death  on  ket  town  of  England,  in  the  parish  of  Chip- 
returning  from  New  Lebanon,  where  he  had  ping  Bamet,  Herefordshire.  11  miles  from 
preached  on  Sunday,  by  Jumping  from  a  stsffe,  London.  It  has  a  church  built  in  the  year 
the  horses  of  which  had  become  nnmanageaUe.  1400,  and  a  grammar  school  founded  by  Que^ 

BARNES,  Joshua,  author,  bom  in  I^ndon,  Elizabeth  in  1578.    An  obelisk,  erected  in  the 

Jane  10,  1654,  died  at  Hemingford.  in  1712,  year  1740  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  commemo- 

He  was  educated  at  Christ's  hospitu,  London,  rates  the  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  in 

and  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambrioge.    Here  he  1471,  between  the  York  and  Lancaster  armies, 

was  distinguished  by  a  minute  and  extensive  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  their  lead- 

Imowledge  of  Greek ;  rather,  however,  that  of  er,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  shiin. 

a  fframmarian  than  a  philolcM^    Though  Dr.  BABNETT,  Mobbis,  an  English  actor,  died 

J<3mson  (who  had  spoken  of  Milton  as  *^  a  slant  March  18, 1856,  at  Montreal,  obtained  celebrity 

amonff  pigmies,  the  one«eyed  monarch  of  the  as  a  delineator  of  French  character  in  his  own 

blmd")  described  Barnes,  as  a  Grecian,  as  unoo-  counti7,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States    £Ds 

vhu  inter  eacoi,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  most  brilliant  success  in  London  was  in  a  play 

scholarship  was  great  at  a  time  when  the  das-  called  ^'Monaeur  Jacques^*  which  he  had  him- 

sics  were  more  de^y  studied  than  perhaps  self  adapted  from  the  French.     Among  his 

they  since  have  been.    Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  most  successftd  adaptations  is   the  '^Serious 

entered  the  church,  was  appointed  regius  pro-  Family,"  after  the  French  Ls  mart  d  la  earn- 


fessor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  in  1695.    He  p<iffnsy  a  play  which  continues  to  maintun  its 

married  a  wealthy  widow  in  1700,  and  soon  populari^  upon  the  English   and  Americsn 

after  published  his  annotated  editions  of  Euri-  st^. 

pides,  Anacreon,  and  Homer.    He  published  a  BABNEYELDT,  Jak  tan   Oldkit,   grand 

rariety  of  other  works,  including  JSnglish  and  pensionary  of  Holland,  bom  in  the  provinoe 
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qf  Utrecht,  at  Amersfoort,  either  in  1547  or  turn  of  Leicester,  incensed  with  Maurice  for 
1549,  beheaded  May  18,  1619.  The  United  accepting  the  office  of  goYemor-genera],  and 
Provinces  having  revolted  against  the  tjranny  with  Bameveldt  for  supporting  him,  he  formed 
of  Spain,  Bameveldt  eagerly  embraced  the  the  design  of  seizing  and  conveying  them  both 
popular  canse.  and  daring  his  whole  life  proved,  to  England.  They  received  information  of  his 
oy  word  and  deed,  his  devotion  to  liberty,  purpose,  and  snddenly  left  the  Hague  for  Delft. 
His  eminent  talents  were  soon  recognized,  and  Leicester  had  still  a  powerful  paity  left  among 
he  was  scarce  20  years  of  age  when  he  was  the  clergy,  who,  in  a  remonstrance  presented  in 
chosen  to  the  office  of  counsellor  and  pensionary  the  name  of  all  the  ministers  of  Holland, 
of  Rotterdam,  and  served  also  a  short  time  in  admonished  the  states  to  preserve  a  good  under* 
the  army  as  a  volunteer.  On  the  failure  of  the  standing  with  England  and  the  earl.  Bame- 
negotiations  between  the  United  Provinces  and  veldt  soon  answered  this  address  by  a  cutting 
the  kingdom  of  France,  for  the  surrender  of  reply,  saying  that  the  states  were  very  well  able 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  states  to  the  to  accomplish  their  object  without  the  assistance 
French  monarch,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  of  the  clergy,  and  sarcastically  advising  them  to 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth  of  England,  take  care  lest,  under  the  clo£^  of  religion,  evU- 
whose  displeasure  the  states  had  reason  to  minded  persons  should  endeavor  to  bring  their 
fear  on  account  of  the  proposals  to  her  rival,  rulers  into  odium  with  the  people.  In  1590  a 
Henry.  Bameveldt  was  one  of  the  principal  plan  for  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Breda,  part 
members  of  this  embassy,  sent  in  1585.  Con-  of  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  late  William  of 
trary  to  expectation  they  were  graciously  re-  Orange,  was  submitted  to  Maurice,  who  re- 
oeived^  and  although  Elizabeth  for  wise  reasons  ferred  the  matter  to  Bameveldt  By  him  it 
declined  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  she  was  warmly  seconded.  On  March  1,  68  sol- 
promised  never  to  forsake  the  provinces,  and  to  diers  embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  being  con- 
support  them  while  her  life  should  last,  cealed  in  the*  hold,  and,  escaping  the  most 
Waiving  the  offered  sovereignty  for  the  pres-  imminent  danger  of  discovery,  at  midnight 
ent,  she  consented  to  appoint  a  goveraor-gen-  emerged  from  their  hiding-place  and  surprised 
eral  of  the  United  Provinces  in  her  own  name,  the  garrison,  while  Maurice  marched  upon  the 
and  to  send  an  army  of  5,000  foot  and  1,000  town  and  took  it  This  brilliant  achievement 
horse  into  the  Netherlands.  As  a  security  for  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  dl  the  parties  con- 
the  payment  of  her  necessary  expenses,  English  nected  with  it ;  and  Bameveldt,  who  had  mainly 
garrisons  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  towns  of  contributed  to  its  success  by  his  aid  and  coun- 
Flushing,  Bammekens,  and  Briel,  and  into  2  sel,  was  presented  with  a  rich  gilt  cup,  on 
fortresses  in  the  Holland  province,  until  the  which  a  representation  ofthe  whole  was  chased, 
debt  was  paid.  Other  conditions  were  added.  The  remarkable  military  'triumphs  of  Prince 
placing  much  power  in  Elizabeth's  hands,  and  Maurice  over  the  Spaniards  and  their  great 
making  the  sovereignty  available  whenever  she  leader,  the  duke  of  Parma,  now  filled  the 
ohose  to  accept  it  Very  shortly  after  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  the  most  extravagant 
treaty  was  signed,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  Joy.  The  warlike  operations  of  William  of 
was  appointed  governor-general,  a  man  whose  Orange  had  been  uniformly  unfortunate ;  those 
reputation  for  public  affairs  was  contemptible,  of  his  young  son,  on  the  oontrary,  were  of  such 
and  his  private  life  one  of  the  worst  character,  brilliant  success,  as  to  draw  to  him  the  atten- 
The  knowledge  which  Bameveldt  had  obtained  tion  of  all  Europe.  The  condition  ofthe  United 
of  him  during  his  visit  to  England,  no  doubt  Provinces  was  vastly  changed  for  the  better,  and 
prompted  him  to  urge  the  states  of  Holland  to  once  more  prosperity  reigned  in  the  land  despite 
confirm  the  authoritv  of  the  young  prince,  of  the  protracted  war.  The  merits  of  Barne- 
Maurice,  as  stadtholder  of  that  province  and  veldt  in  producing  so  happy  a  change  from 
Zealand,  before  the  arrival  of  Leicester.  His  former  miseries,  should  not  be  regarded  as  less 
suspicions  of  the  earl  proved  perfectly  correct,  than  those  of  Maurice ;  from  the  time  of  his 
and  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  Leicester  soon  appointment  to  tiie  advocacy  of  Holland,  he 
drew  down  a  remonstrance  from  the  states,  had  begun  to  acquire  influence  with  the  author- 
which  had  the  effect  of  disgusting  and  causing  ities,  and  such  reliance  was  placed  upon  his 
him  to  return  to  England  in  little  more  than  a  judgment  that  he  was  enabled  to  induce  the 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  states  to  consent  to  all  beneficial  measures,  and 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  son  of  the  murdered  Wil-  his  diligence  was  unceasing  in  aiding  the  pro- 
liam,  prince  of  Orange,  was  #oon  declared  Jects  of  Maurice,  bv  supplying  his  annies  with 
governor-general  in  place  of  the  earl,  and  on  provisions,  material,  and  ammunition.  In  the 
account  of  his  youth  the  count  of  Hohenlohe  year  1600  Bameveldt  first  began  to  suspect  the 
was  associated  with  him  as  lieutenant-generaL  ambitious  designs  of  Maurice,  who  he  feared 
Bameveldt  had  by  this  time  been  creat^  advo-  would,  at  no  very  distant  time,  make  use  of  the 
oate  of  Holland,  but  in  the  next  year,  during  the  army  as  a  means  of  grasping  more  power  than 
discussions  between  Elizabeth  and  the  states^  was  connstent  with  the  liberties  of  his  country ; 
growing  out  of  Leicester's  treatment,  Bame-  the  Spaniards  were  now  anxious  for  a  suspension 
veldt  dreading  his  return,  desired  to  resign  his  of  hostilities,  and  Maurice  was  very  unwilling 
office,  and  was  only  induced  to  retain  it  by  the  to  accede,  while  Bameveldt  and  other  true  pa- 
urgent  BolicitatioDs  of  the  people.    On  the  re-  triots  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  it,  bat  only 
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OB  terms  of  the  most  iayonble  natnre.    In  1608  nuin  ought  ai  leart  to  hftve  iecared  him  an  boD" 
Qoeeii  Elizabeth  died,  and  BarneTeldt,  with  orableretiremeDt,e7en  if  his  removal  had  been 
others,  was  despatched  on  a  magnificat  embas-  detennined.    Thu  was  the  redemption  of  the 
sy  to  propitiate  her  narrow-minded  and  pedan*  cautionary  towns  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
tic  successor.    From  that  time  nntil  1609  Bar-  power  of  the  En^h  for  secority  on  a  loan  of 
nevddt  was  engaged  in  negotiations  to  secore  moneys  from  Qneen  Elizabetii.    By  masterly 
an  honorable  peacci  daring  which  period  he  negotiation,  Barneveldt   managed  to  redeem 
had  great  trials  to  contend  with,  and  incurred  them  from  the  hands  of  James  I.  of  England,  on 
the  deadly  animosity  of  Maurice,  who  clearhr  the  payment  of  about  |  of  the  debt.    No  grati* 
saw  that  the  grand  pensionary  nad  detected^  tude,  however,  was  manifested  toward  him  for 
and  was  determined  to  thwart,  his  ambitious  this  signal  service.    The  prince,  at  the  head  of 
designs.    In  ^ite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prince  his  armies,  seized  and  held  all  the  chief  towiB 
and  his  followers,  the  counsels  of  Bameveldt  interror,  dispersed  the  militia,  which  tliemagis* 
prevailed  with  the  states-general,  and  a  truce  trates  had  assembled,  and,  beccmiing  at  tiie 
of  12  years  was  proclaimed,  from  April  9, 1609.  same  time  prince  of  Orange,  by  the  death  of  his 
This  truce  Prince  Maurice  bitterly  opposed,  for  elder  brother,  who  had  for  many  jeais  been 
he  knew  himself  sufficiently  to  be  sure  that  his  held  a  prisoner  in  Brussds  by  the  Spaniards^  be 
talents  could  only  be  serviceable  in  the  camp,  openly  proclaimed  his  authority.    Bameveldti 
and  war  was  his  pasnon.    Bameveldt  had  be^  Grotius,  and   other  distinguished  Arminiana, 
his  strongest  friend  from  thehour  of  hisfather^s  were  arrested,  cast  into  prison  Aug.  29,  161^ 
murder,  he  had  spared  no  pains  that  the  armies  and  thus  Maurice  was  1^  without  a  rival 
should  so  well  equipped  into  the  field,  and  his  The  national  synod,  so  long  demanded  by  the 
finanoifu  talents  were  of  such  order  that  he  Gomarists,  was  at  length   convened,  a  few 
was  better  enabled  to  raise  loans  than  any  man  months  after  the  arrest  of  the  wise  patriot,  who 
in  the  United  Provinces.    But  in  war  he  never  had  steadilv  opposed  the  project  €ji  asaembting 
forgot  peace^  and  it  was  the  great  purpose  ci  such  a  body.    He  saw  plainly  that  it  eoulo 
his  life  to  secure  an  honorable  one  by  the  tri-  only  result  in  tyranny,  out  Manrioe,  having 
nmphs  of  the  sword.    The  quarrels  between  the  gained  his  ends  in  regara  to  Barneveldt,  &vored 
prince  and  the  pensionary  were  long-continued,  we  plan  in  all  its  particulars.    On  Kov.  18,  tins 
and  became  more  and  more  violent  on  the  part  famous  synod  assembled  at  Dort,  and  continued 
of  Maurice,  who  resolved  on  vengeance  when  its  sittings  for  6  months.    Bameveldt  reraaawed 
he  found  himself  unable  to  prevent  the  truce,  in  prison,  and  biatrial  was  a  mere  mockery  of 
This  was,  for  Bameveldt,  a  crowning  glory,  for  Justice,  every  one  of  his  judges  being  appotntai 
the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  was  directly  or  indirectly  by  Maurice.    He  waa  oon- 
fuUy  guaranteed  by  Spainj^an^  the  rights  of  demned  to  die.    In  the  midst  of  terrors  and 
Protestantism  resp^pted.    Thus  the  3  great  ob-  privations,  debarred  even  from  the  nght  oi  lus 
jects  for  which  the  inflexible  patriot  had  toiled  wife  and  children,  he  was  undismayed.    God- 
for  40  years  were  at  last  accomplished,  without  demned  to  a  crael  and  untimely  death,  he  was 
the  least  stain  upon  his  private  character  or  (me  comforted  by  the  memories  of  a  long  life  filled 
mean  act  of  diplomacy.     The  disposition  of  with  honor,  and  by  the  trath  of  the  words  of 
Maurice  was  not  of  a  passive  order,  nor  was  he  his  great  religious  teacher^Arminius,  ^  A  good 
disposed  to  remain  content  with  the  state  of  conscience  is  paradise."    When  the  feeble  old 
affiurs  and  merely  fill  the  office  of  stadtholder.  man  was  led  to  execution  his  steps  trembled  as 
He  bad  become  fully  resolved  on  absolute  pow-  he  approached  the  scaffold,  but  not  witb  fear. 
er,  but  in  order  to  compass  it  one  obstacle  must  He  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^^  What  then  ia  man !" 
be  removed — ^Bameveldt  must  be  crushed.   The  and,  turning  to  the  multitude,  told  them  to  re- 
course of  events  disclosed  to  Maurice  the  oppor-  member  that  he  was  no  traitor.    He  bowed  Mb 
tunity  he  sought,  and  he  beh^d  it  in  the  ^preat  neck  upon  the  block,  the  axe  fell,  and  his  white 
controversy  then  ragins  between  the  Oalvinists  locks  were  reddened  with  his  blood.     At  the 
and  the  Arminians.    He  already  had  vast  infiu-  time  of  lus  execution  he  was  more  than  70  yean 
ence  with  the  army,  and  saw  that  the  Oalvinists  of  age^  over  50  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
were  waxing  strong.    He  knew  that  the  infiex-  service  of  his  country.    His  sons  formed  a  plot 
ible  Bamevddt  would  not  abandon  the  Armin-  to  revenge  his  memory  by  aasasainating  Manriee. 
ian  creed,  and  he  was  assured  that  by  siding  The  con^iracy  was  detected,  and  whUe  one  es- 
with  his  enemies  he  should  acquire  absolute  caped  the  other  was  seized.    His  motiier  went 
sovereignty.    Many  of  the  sycopnants  that  at*  to  the  prince  to  intercede  for  him,  and  was  adL- 
taohed  thenasdves  to  him  in  order  to  serve  tiieir  ed  by  Maurice,  "'  How  is  it  that  you  seek  pardon 
own  purposes  were  ready  to  spread  any  calum-  for  your  son,  as  you  did  not  for  your  husband  V* 
ny  against  the  grand  pensionary,    Bameveldt  *^  Because,'*  she  answered,  ^  my  husband  was 
was  accused  of  a  plot  to  deliver  his  country  innocent,  but  my  son  is  guilty.'*    The  dictator 
again  to  Spanish  tyranny.    The  base  lie  gained  had  not  the  generosity  to  forgive,  and  the  son 
credence  with  the  people,  and  drove  them  to  of  Bameveldt  also  perished  on  the  scaffc^d. 
frenzy.    They  heaped  execration  upon  him,  and  BARNEY,  Joshua,  a  commander   in   the 
demanded  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury.  United  States  navy,  born  in  Baltimore,  July  6, 
Hub  unanswerable  vindication  availed  him  noth-  1759,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  Dec  1,  1B18. 
ing.    The  last  public  act  of  the  great  states*  He  made  several  voyages  before  he  was  l^yeais 
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of  age.  Wben  the  war  eommenoed  between  died.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  naval 
Great  I3ritain  and  the  American  colonies,  Bar-  officers ;  he  was  rongh  and  impetuous,  but  a 
nej  was  appointed  master^s  mate  in  the  sloop  thorough  seaman,  of  indomitable  courage,  and 
of  war  Hornet,  and  whUe  recruiting  for  volun.-  possessing  good  principles  and  a  kind  heart, 
teers,  bore  the  first  U.  S.  flag  seen  in  Maryland.  BABNSLEY,  or  Baenbslet,  St.  H^bt,  a 
In  1775,  the  Hornet  joined  the  fleet  under  market  town  of  Yorkshire,  England,  8  muee 
Commodore  Hopkins,  and  captured  the  town  and  from  Sheffield.  It  has  a  spacious  market  place^ 
fort  of  Now  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  a  free  granmiar  school,  a  national  school,  a  pub- 
islands,  brining  off  a  large  number  of  cannon,  lie  library,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  linen, 
&c.  In  1776,  Barney,  scarce  17  years  of  age,  yam,  and  drills,  a  glass  factory,  iron  foundery, 
was  made  lieutenant  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  needle  and  wire  works,  dyeing  and  coal  workSb 
the  schooner  Wasp,  which  captured  the  British  Bamsley  communicates  with  'Wakefield  and 
brig  Tender  in  Delaware  bay.  Soon  after  this  Leeds  by  the  Bamsley  canal,  which  connects 
he  embarked  in  the  Sachem,  which  captured  an  the  Oalder  and  Don.  Barnsley  is  believed  to 
English  brig  after  a  severe  action.  The  Sachem  be  very  ancient  Near  the  town  are  the  ro> 
having  taken  other  vessels^  Bamey  was  placed  mains  of  the  Monk  Briton  priory.  Pop.  14,918. 
on  board  of  one  of  them  as  prize  master,  and  BABNSTABLE,  the  most  eastern  county  of 
was  captured  by  the  Perseus  of  20  guns,  but  Massachusetts ;  area  290  so.  m.  It  is  composed 
soon  exchanged  at  Charleston,  S.  0.  In  1777  of  a  peninsula  and  several  islands,  including  Cape 
he  joined  the  Virginia  frigate,  which  was  taken  Cod,  which  extends  northerly  for  a  distance  of 
by  the  British,  having  ran  aground  in  getting  to  65  miles.  The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  gener- 
sea.  He  was  again  exchanged,  and  joined  a  ally  light  and  sandy.  It  exports  large  quanti- 
privateer  which  sailed  in  Nov.  1778,  for  France,  ties  of  salt.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  county  is 
encountered  the  Bosebud  letter  of  marque,  and  crossed  by  the  Cape  Cod  branch  railway.  It 
on  her  return  took  a  valuable  prize,  amving  was  organized  in  1685,  and  was  probably  named 
safely  at  Philadelphia  in  1779,  after  an  absence  from  Barnstaple,  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
of  11  months.  In  1780  he  married  a  Miss  In  1850,  the  productions  of  this  county  were 
Bedford,  and  shortly  after wiurd,  on  his  way  to  62,639  bushels  of  Indian  com,  84,756  of  pota- 
BaltlmorC,  was  robbed  of  the  money  he  had  toes,  9,142  tons  of  hay,  and  108,128  pounds  of 
gained  from  prizes.  He  soon  went  on  board  the  butter.  There  were  numerous  miUs  and  facto* 
Saratoga,  of  16  guns,  Capt  Young,  which  fell  ries,  72  churches,  5  newspaper  offices,  and  7,682 
in  with  the  ship  Charming  MoUy  and  2  brigs,  pupils  attending  public  schools;  pop.  in  1855, 
and  took  them.  Bamey  headed  the  boarders  85,442. — ^Its  capital  of  the  same  name  is  a  sea- 
thrown  aboard  the  Molly,  against  a  very  supe-  port  town,  and  seat  of  justice,  on  the  south  side 
rior  force.  He  was  placed  on  board  of  one  of  of  Barnstable  bay.  It  nas  a  bank,  a  savings  in- 
the  prizes,  but  on  the  following  day  all  3  were  stitution,  an  insurance  company,  and  a  weekly 
retaken  by  the  Intrepid,  74.  The  Saratoga  newspaper.  The  inhabitants  are  mostiy  em- 
escaped,  and  never  havmg  been  heard  of  again,  ployed  in  the  fisheries  or  in  the  coast  trade, 
is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at  sea.  Barney  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  shipping,  June 
remained  a  prisoner  in  England  for  some  time,  80, 1854,  was  7,515  tons  registered,  and  74,448 
but  at  length  fled^  and  arrived  safely  again  in  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  that  year,  19 
Philadelphia,  in  March,  1782.  He  was  at  once  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,063 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hyder  Ali,  a  tons,  were  admeasureoT  It  is  in  daily  and  fre- 
small  vessel  of  16  guns,  and  encounteriuff  off  quent  communication  with  Boston.  Pop.  in 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  Gen.  Moi^  of  1855.  4,998. 

20  guns,  took  her  after  a  hot  fight  of  leas  than  BABNSTAPLE,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
half  an  hour.  For  this  brilliant  achievement,  «ipal  borough,  seaport^  market  town,  and 
he  was  voted  a  sword  by  the  legislature  of  pariah  of  England,  county  of  Devon,  on  the 
Penn.,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Taw,  6  mUes  from  its  discharge  into  Barnstaple 
Gen.  Monk,  which  was  purchased  by  order  of  bay.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
congress^  and  sailed  for  France  in  Nov.  1782.  Sang  Ath^tan.  It  is  well  built,  has  an  ancient 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  large  sum  church,  a  grammar  school,  where  Bishop  Jewell 
of  money  lent  by  the  Frendi  government,  and  the  poet  Gay  were  taught.  It  has  a  me^ 
and  the  information  that  preliminaries  of  peace  chanica'  institute,  tanneries,  potteries,  and  iron 
had  been  sifted.  In  1795  he  was  commission-  'founderies,  paper  mill  and  manufactories  of 
ed  as  captain  in  the  French  service,  but  gave  woollen  doths,  cotton  lace,  and  nets.  It  sends 
up  his  command  in  1800,  and  returned  home,  two  members  to  tiie  house  of  commons.  The 
On  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  beauty  of  the  situation,  its  salubrity,  and  the 
in  1812,  he  was  appointed  bv  Congress  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  living,  have  operated 
command  of  the  notilla  which  defended  Ohesar  to  increase  its  inhabitants.  The  streets  are 
peake  bay.  He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  ^ 
Bladensburg,  and  was  severely  wounded.  By  BARNUM,  Phineas  Tatlob,  an  American 
the  corporation  of  Washington  lie  was  voted  a  speculator,  born  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  July  5,  1810. 
sword,  and  thanked  by  the  legislature  of  Geor-  In  his  early  youdi  he  displayed  a  fondness  for 

fia.     In  1818  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  practical  jokes  and  a  constant  desire  for  trade, 

[entucky,  but  on  his  way  was  taken  ill  and  which  foreshadowed  Uie  grander  speculations 
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and  deceptions  of  Lis  riper  age.    The  fkther  of  wLich  he  obtained  from  day  to  day.   In  1841, 

young  Barnnm  was  the  proprietor  of  the  village  the  establishment  known  as  Scadder^s  Ameri- 

tavern,  and  here  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  can  musenm,  was  annoonoed  for  sale,  and  witi\ 

South  had  ample  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  a  boldness  almost  unparalleled  in  mercantile 
icrease  with  his  experience.  At  the  age  of  transactions,  Mr.  Bamum  negotiated  for  its  pur- 
18,  his  fiither  placed  him  in  a  country  store  chase ;  without  owning  a  dollar,  he  made  sails' 
which  he  had  established  in  the  village,  and  factory  arrangements  with  its  holders,  and  in 
from  this  period  until  the  year  1828,  he  con-  December  took  possession.  Here  his  fortune 
tinned  in  business  in  various  parts  of  Gonnec-  turned ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  able  to  pay 
ticut,  and  also  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  In  the  mean  all  the  obligations  which  he  had  entered  into 
time,  having  accumulated  a  small  sum  of  money,  on  account  of  the  museum.  In  1848  he  had 
bv  his  economy  and  by  speculating  judiciously,  added  to  it  two  other  extensive  and  valuable 
mr,  Bamum  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  collections,  beside  several  minor  ones,  and 
village  and  open  a  smadl  miscellaneous  store,  single  curiosities  without  number.  It  now  be- 
Here  he  was  very  successful^  and  taking  ad-  came  the  most  popular  place  of  amusement  in 
vantage  of  the  mania  for  lotteries  which  then  the  United  States.     Here  have  been  exhibit- 

Srevailed  throughout  the  country,  he  visited  ed  at  various  times,  the  model  of  IHagara 
few  York,  and  obtuned  some  insight  into  their  Falls,  white  negroes,  the  Fejee  mermaid, 
management.  Returning  to  his  store,  he  imme-  woolly  horse,  and  other  distortions  and  freaks 
diately  entered  into  this  business  upon  a  large  of  nature,  all  of  which  were  visited  and  believed 
scale,  established  agencies  in  various  cities  and  in  by  thousands.  The  receipts  during  the  ex- 
towns,  and  realized  considerable  sums  from  the  hibition  of  the  mermaid  for  4  weeks,  trebled 
immense  sales  of  tickets  which  he  was  thus  thoee  of  the  4  preceding.  In  1842  Mr.  Bar- 
enabled  to  make.  In  1829  he  was  clandestinelv  num  first  heard  of  Charles  S.  Stratton,  of 
married  at  New  York  to  a  young  lady  of  Bethel,  Bridgeport,  then  5  years  old,  less  than  2  feet 
to  which  place  he  returned  and  shortly  after  high,  and  weighing  only  16  pounds.  He  soon 
purchased  a  lot  of  land  and  built  himself  a  became  known  to  the  world  as  Gen.  Tom 
nouse.  The  predominating  triut  in  Mr.  Bar-  Thumb,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  United  StatoB 
num^s  character  would  not,  however,  permit  with  astonishing  success  until  1844^  when  Mr. 
him  to  settie  down  as  a  country  store-keeper,  Bamum  sailed  with  him  for  England,  acoom- 
and  we  soon  hear  of  him  as  tiie  editor  of  the  panied  by  his  parents,  tutor,  Sbo,  Throngbont 
**  HeriJd  of  Freedom,''  published  in  tiie  town  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  received  with  a  popular- 
Danbury,  Conn.  In  tnis  undertaking  he  was  ity  surpassing  even  that  of  America,  and  for 
also  very  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  4  months  the  receipts  averaged  $600  per  day. 
but  his  freedom  of  speech  and  the  boldness  of  Tom  Thumb  was  presented  to  the  royal  families 
his  opinions  soon  samed  him  many  enemies,  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  courted  usd 
and  he  was  several  times  sued  for  libel,  and  caressed  by  the  nobility,  and  presented  with 
once  confined  in  prison  for  60  days.  In  1884  the  most  costly  gifts.  In  Coventry  Mr.  Bamum 
Mr.  Bamum  removed  with  his  family  to  New  purchased  the  "Happy  Family"  of  birds  and 
York,  having  by  misfortune  become  much  re-  animals,  for  which  ne  paid  ^,500.  In  1847 
duced  in  his  circumstances.  Here  he  tried  they  returned  to  America,  where  the  "General^' 
manv  ways  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  without  was  agdn  exhibited  for  a  year  with  increased 
much  success,  untU  1885,  when  hearing  of  Joice  success,  the  receipts  in  the  U.  States  and  Ha- 
Heth,  a  colored  woman  then  on  exhibition  in  vana  amonnting  to  (150,000.  In  1849  Mr. 
Philadelphia,  as  the  reputed  nurse  of  €reorge  Bamum  conceived  the  idea  of  inducing  Mile. 
Washington,  he  visited  her  owners,  and  be-  Jenny  Lind  to  visit  America,  and  afi:er  much 
coming  satisfied  that  here  was  an  opportunitv  correspondence  and  negotiation,  he  entered  into 
of  retrieving  his  broken  fortunes,  on  the  10th  an  agreement  with  her.  by  which  he  engaged 
of  June  he  became  her  purchaser  for  ^e  sum  her  to  sing  in  America  for  150  nights  at  $1,000 
of  $1,000,  which  he  had  obtained  from  various  per  night,  and  the  expenses  of  herself  and 
friends.  By  widely  advertising  this  curiosity,  troupe  to  be  defrayed  by  him.  Jenny  Lind 
considerable  excitement  was  created,  and  the  arrived  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  Sept.  1, 18^0. 
receipts  soon  amounted  to  $1,500  per  week.  The  excitement  upon  this  occaaon  has  perhaps 
This  was  Mr.  Bamum^s  first  attempt  as  a  pub-  never  been  equalled  in  America.  She  g^ve  her 
lie  showman,  and  finding  the  business  profitable,  first  concert  at  Castie  garden,  and  trim  that 
he  collected  a  small  company  and  traveUed  time  until  June,  1851,  she  gave  98  oonoert^ 
through  the  country,  realizing  large  sums  which  were  both  to  herself  and  Mr.  Bamnma 
wherever  he  halted.  In  1886,  Joice  Heth  died,  succession  of  triumphs,  the  gross  receipts  for 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  proved  her  to  the  whole  amounting  to  over  $700,000.  Tbe 
have  been  but  75  or  80  years  old,  instead  of  tickets  were  generally  sold  at  auction,  the  higb- 
161,  which  was  her  reputed  age.  From  1886  est  price  paid  for  one  ticket  being  in  Providence, 
until  1839,  Mr.  Bamum  continued  in  the  ex-  R.  1.,  viz.  $660.  Mr.  Bamum  continued  befow 
hibiting  business,  but  was  then  obliged  to  re-  the  public  with  varying  success  from  1861  until 
tum  to  New  York,  again  reduced  to  poverty.  1855J  in  connection  with  the  "fire  Mminfl^ 
He  now  barely  subsisted  by  writing  occasional  tor,"  "  crystal  palace,"  the  "  herd  of  wild  puf- 
artidee  for  Sunday  papers,  and  by  petty  Joba  fialoes,"  and  other  enterprises.    At  that  tim^ 
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haying  buHt  himself  an  eztensiye  villa  at  Bridge-  of  Oorreggio.     His  '*  Last  Sapper,*'  ^*  I>e8cent 

port,  he  retired  from  business,  and  soon  pnb-  from  the  Gross^"  ^'  St.  Francis  stigmatized,'* 

lished  his  life,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  va-  '*  Christ  and  Magdalen,*'  and  ^*  Annunciation," 

rious  enterprises  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  are  among  his  best  productions. 

He  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  farming,  BAROuHE,  Pisbbb  Julxs,  French  jurist  and 

and  made  many  improvements  in  Bridgeport,  statesman,  bom  at  Paris,  Nov.  8,  1802.    As 

Daring  the  year   1855,   a  celebrated  '^  baby  early  as  1823  he  became  a  successful  advocate, 

ahow*'  took  place  at  the  American  museum.  He  defended  Oolombier,  charged  with  being  an 

from  which  was  also  realized  a  large  amount  of  accomplice  of  Qu^nisset,  the  would-be  assassin 

money.    Mr.  Bamum,  however,  having  made  of  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and  Despans-Gubidres, 

many  unfortunate  investments,  found  himself  indicted  for  taking  part  with  Teste  and  others 

at  the  end  of  the  year  greatly  involved ;  and  in  certain  corrupt  transactions.   In  184T  he  was 

the  fiulure  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  com-  sent  by  the  department  of  Charente  to  the 

pany,  for  which  he  had  become  responsible,  chamber  of  deputies,  where,  on  Feb.  28, 1848, 

brought  his  fortunes  again  to  the  lowest  ebb.  he  signed,  with  several  others,  the  act  of  im- 

He  mially  succeeded,  in  the  latter  part  of  1857,  peaohment,  presented  by  Odilon  Barrot,  against 

in  compounding  with  bis  creditors,  and  in  re-  the  Guizot  cabinet,  for  illegally  prohibiting  the 

gaining  the  management  of  his  own  afEairs.  reform  banquet  in  the  12tQ  arrondissement  of 

BAkNWELL,  a  district  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Paris.  Being  elected  a  member  of  the  constita- 
South  Carolina,  bordering  on  the  Savanmdi  ent  assembly,  he  was  most  emphatic  in  his 
river.  It  has  an  area  of  1,550  sq.  m.  The  declarations  of  fealty  to  the  republic,  but  soon 
surface  is  hilly,  but  not  rugged ;  the  soil  pro-  leaned  toward  the  Bonapartists.  Reelected  to 
dnctive,  in  the  tracts  contiguous  to  the  rivers,  the  legislative  assembly,  in  May,  1849,  he  was 
The  *  county  is  separated  from  G^rgia  by  the  made  home  secretary,  March  15,  1850,  and,  a 
Savannah  river,  which  is  Aavigable  for  steam-  few  days  later,  changed  this  post  for  that  of 
boats.  The  district  is  crossed  by  the  South  Oar-  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  favored  the 
oHna  railway,  which  extends  to  Oharleston.  coup  cPStat  of  Dec.  2,  and,  on  the  establishment 
The  staples  are  Indian  com,  cotton,  potatoes,  of  tne  empire,  was  appointed  to  the  vice-presi- 
and  live  stock.  In  1850  the  productions  amount-  dency  of  the  council  of  state,  which  he  still 
ed  to  10,188  bales  of  cotton,  889,629  bushels  holds.  The  government  of  Napoleon  III.  has 
of  Indian  com,  and  168,664  of  sweet  potatoes,  few  more  devoted  adherents.  As  one  of  his 
There  were  56  churches,  and  450  pupUs  attend-  ministers  of  state,  his  name  figures  among 
ing  public  schools.  Pop.  in  1850,  26,608,  of  the  privy  council,  nominated  by  imperial  de- 
whom  12,600.  were  free,  and  14,008  slaves. —  cree  of  Feb.  1, 1858,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
Babnwxll  Ooubt  Housb  is  the  capital  of  Bam-  ing  a  council  of  r^ncy,  in  the  contingen- 
well  district  It  is  situated  on  the  Salkehatchie  cy  of  the  emperor's  death, 
river,  55  miles  directly  S.  S.  W.  from  Colum-  BARODA,  a  city  of  Hindostan.  pop.  100,- 
bia.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  a  productive  cotton  000,  78  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Surat  It  is  double- 
district.  It  contains  the  public  buildings  of  the  walled,  and  has  4  spacious  streets,  which  termi- 
district  and  several  churcnes.  nate  centrally  in  a  market  place.    It  has  been 

BABO,  a  river  of  Africa,  rises  S.  W.  of  called  one  of  the  ^^  richest  cities,  in  point  of 

Abyssinia,  lat.  8^  N.,  in  an  extensive  plateau,  moneyed  and  commercial  capital,  in  India." 

where,  also,  be^n  the  tribataries  of  Uie  White  BAKOMETER(Gr. /Sopor,  weight,  and  ftcr/Mr, 

Nile.    The  natives  represent  it  as  a  very  large  a  measure),  an  instrument  used  for  determining 

river,  the  banks  of  which  are  inhabited  by  thepressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  the  variations 

Shankalabfl,  and  frequented  by  herds  of  ele-  of  this  pressure  at  different  heights,  it  is  ^so 

phants.  applied  to  determine  differences  of  altitude. 

BABOAOH  (ancient  Barygaza),  capital  of  a  The  doctrine  of  a  plenum  in  natural  philosophy, 

district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Nerbudda,  86  and  the  abhorrence  of  nature  for  a  vacuum,  had 

miles  N.  of  Surat ;  pop.  88,000.    It  exports  cot-  long  been  too  frilly  established  in  the  old  sya* 

ton,  grain,  and  seeds  to  Bombay  and  Surat    It  tems,  for  the  possibility  of  producing  a  vacuum 

contains  a  Braminical  hospital  for  rick  ani-  to  be  admitted,  when  Galileo,  toward  the  dose 

mals,  into  which  even  insects  are  received,  of  his  life,  was  applied  to,  to  explain  why 

Area  of  the  district,  1,851  sq.  m. ;  pop.  289,567.  water  could  not  be  rused  in  a  vacuum  pump 

BABOOOIO,  or  Baboooi.  Fiobi  F&dbbiqo,  a  more  than  about  82  feet.    Whether  he  suoceed- 

painter  of  the  Roman  school,  bom  at  Urbino,  in  ed  in  comprehending  the  trae  solution  is  some- 

1528,  died  there,  Sept.  81, 1612.    In  his  youth  what  doubtful,  but  at  any  rate,  he  was  led  to 

he  studied  the  works  of  Titian,  and,  in  1549,  admit,  thatnature^s  abhorrenoeof  a  vacuum  did 

went  to  Rome  to  see  those  of  RaphaeL    In  not  exceed  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water 

1560  he  was  intrusted  by  Pius  IV.  with  the  82  feet  high.  Subsequentiy,  as  mentioned  in  tiie 

decoration  of  the  Belvedere  palace,  and  some  last  of  his  dialogues,  he  devised  an  experiment 

of  the  Roman  painters,  envious  of  his  genius,  to  ascertain  the  power  or  virtd  of  a  vacuum, 

invited  him  to  a  banquet,  where  thev  gave  him  This  consisted  in  applying  weights  to  a  pi»ton 

poison.    For  4  years  ne  was  not  able  to  touch  closely  fitting  in  a  smooth  tube,  placed  in  an 

his  pencil,  and  afterward  could  only  work  2  inverted  position,  to  see  how  mucn  would  draw 

hoars  a  day.    His  later  pictures  are  in  the  style  it  down,  and  previously  to  his  death,  which 
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happened  not  long  after  in  1643,  he  recommend-  ferent  elevationfl.  PMer  repeated  the  experi- 
ed  to  his  papil,  Torrioelli,  to  continne  these  in-  ment  upon  the  highest  tower  of  Olennoot ;  and 
Testigations.  The  decisive  experiment,  made  Pascal  on  learning  the  result,  at  Paris,  where 
hj  Torricdli,  and  called  after  him  the  Torri-  he  then  was,  made  similar  observations  upon 
oellian  experiment,  was  in  ascertaining  the  length  the  top  of  a  high  house  and  the  belfry  of  a 
of  a  column  of  mercmy,  sustained  by  the  same  church.  Satisfied  with  the  results,  he  soonpro- 
oanse,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  supported  posed  this  process  for  determining  difierences 
the  column  of  water.  The  weight  of  the  mer^  at  elevation. — Attention  began  now  to  be  direct- 
cury  being  about  14  times  greater  than  that  of  ed  to  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
the  water,  the  height  of  the  2  colmnns,  he  rea-  onrial  column  caused  by  the  atmospheric 
soned,  ibhould  be  proportional  to  their  weights,  changes.  Otto  Guericke,  an  ingenious  and 
filling  a  glass  tube,  S  feet  or  more  in  length,  wealthy  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  contrived 
with  mercury,  and  closing  the  open  end  with  a  gigantic  barometer  for  indicating  the  state  of 
his  finger,  he  introduced  this  by  inverting  the  the  weather.  It  was  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled 
tube,  under  the  surface  of  mercury  in  a  basin,  with  water,  80  feet  in  length,  placed  within  the 
Over  the  mercury  in  the  basin  was  also  a  quan-  wall  of  his  house,  and  rising  above  Uie  roof  the 
tity  of  water.  On  removing  the  finger,  the  lower  end  terminating  in  a  cistern  of  water.  In 
mercury  in  the  tube  sunk  down,  and  after  os-  the  upper  part,  which  was  of  larger  dimensions 
cillating,  stood  at  about  28  incnes  above  the  than  the  rest,  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  man, 
surface  of  that  in  the  vessel,  leaving  in  the  large  enough  to  be  visible  from  the  street  In 
upper  end  a  vacant  space.  Raising  the  tube,  fine  weather  this  figure,  floating  upon  the  snr- 
so  t^at  its  lower  end  terminated  in  the  water,  face  of  the  water,  appeared  in  fall  size  above 
which  occupied,  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  the  the  roof;  but  as  the  fluid  subsided  with  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  all  ran  out,  and  the  water  change  of  weather,  the  manikin  withdrew 
rushed  up  filling  the  whole  tube.  Torricelli  into  the  building.  Tlie  contrivance  is  said  to 
continued  his  experiments,  and  discovered  the  have  excited  great  admiration  among  the  inhab- 
fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mer-  itants  of  Mi^eburg,  but  mingled  with  some 
cury  caused  by  the  cnanges  of  the  weather ;  doubts,  whether  the  worthy  burgomaster  was 
and  in  1 645,  an  account  of  his  observations  was  not  upon  too  intimate  terms  with  the  powers  of 
published ;  but  he  soon  after  died,  before  his  darkness. — From  the  original  invention  of  the 
great  discovery  was  fully  completed. — ^The  sub-  barometer  to  the  present  time,  the  ingenuity  of 
ject  was  taken  up  with  great  zeal  by  Pascal  at  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  has  been 
Rouen,  in  France.  Although  at  this  time  not  exercised  in  improving  its  construction.  Numer- 
quite  24  years  of  age,  he  was  already  distinguish-  ous  modifications  of  ita  form  have  been  contriv- 
ed for  his  originalphilosophical  investigations,  ed,  and  yet  those  now  most  approved  are  bnt 
In  1646  he  performed  a  number  of  experiments^  slightly  varied  fi:t)m  the  straight  inverted  tube 
with  tubes  of  elaas,  some  of  them  50  feet  in  of  Torricelli,  and  the  siphon  tube  also  proposed 
length.  These  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  alow-  by  him.  The  liquid  selected  by  him  is  still  prefer- 
ly  and  cautiously  arrived  at,  that  an  absolute  red  to  all  others  by  reason  of  me  reqmred  weight 
vacuum  maybe  formed.  It  occurred  to  Pas-  of  it  occupying  so  little  space.  It  is  also  not  lia- 
cal  that  if  it  were  the  atmospheric  pressure  ble  to  be  volatilized  by  ^ght  elevations  of  tern- 
which  supported  the  column  of  mercury  or  peratnre,  and  thus  fill  with  its  vapor  the  vacant 
water,  the  height  of  the  column  should  be  space  in  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  Gomplest 
lessened,  as  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  as*  form  of  the  instrument  is  that  called  the  cistern 
cending  to  greater  elevations  above  the  surface,  barometer.  The  straight  tube  of  Torricelli 
He  communicated  his  views  to  his  brother-in-  terminates  fit  its  foot  in  a  cistern  of  mercury, 
law.  Purler,  who  lived  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  By  therisuig  and  falling  of  the  liquid  in  the 
near  the  high  conical  moxmtdn  of  Puy  de  D6me,  tube,  the  level  of  that  in  the  cistern  must  change, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  test  the  theory  The  absolute  height  of  the  mercury,  therefore, 
upon  this  elevation.  This  was  not  aocompHsh-  does  not  give  the  height  of  the  column,  as  snp- 
ed,  however,  till  Sept  19, 1648.  P6rier  at  this  ported  by  the  atmospnerio  pressure,  unless  cor- 
time,  provided  with  mercury  and  tubes,  observ-  rection  is  made  for  the  error  thus  introdnced; 
ed  in  the  garden  of  a  monastery  in  the  lowest  an  error  which  is  reduced  according  as  the 
part  of  Clermont)  the  height  at  which  the  mer-  diameter  of  the  cistern  is  made  greater  than 
cury  stood  in  2  tubes,  which  was  26  French  that  of  the  tube.  There  are  several  methods  of 
inches  and  8|  lines.  Leaving  one  of  the  baro-  making  this  correction ;  one  is  in  rendering  the 
meters  to  be  noticed  in  his  absence,  he  took  the  scale  movable,  and  bringing  its  aero  point 
other  up  the  mountain,  and  at  the  summit,  to  always  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  himself  and  of  those  cistern ;  another  in  making  the  scale  fixed,  and 
who  accompanied  him,  he  found  the  height  of  brmging  the  mercury  to  its  zero  point  by  means 
the  column  was  only  28  inches  and  2  lines.  At  of  a  screw,  which  is  made  to  press  against  a 
lower  points,  he  noticed,  as  he  descended,  the  flexible  bag  that  forms  the  lower  part  of  the 
mercury  rose  in  the  tube,  and  at  the  base  it  cylinder;  and  a  third  method,  which,  however, 
occupied  the  same  space  in  the  tube  as  at  first,  is  not  much  in  use,  is  in  making  the  spaces  upon 
This  was  the  first  observation  ever  made  upon  the  scale  leas  Uian  those  they  are  called  by  sadi 
the  different  preesureaof  the  atmosphere  at  dif-  afraotional  part  as  the  number  of  times  which 
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tlieareaof  the  oistem  exceeds  that  of  the  tabe--'  tremity  is  of  the  nsatl  diameter,  bat  in  the 
thus,  if  the  area  of  the  cistern  is  20  times  that  elbow,  and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  long 
of  the  tabe,  the  inches  are  made  one-twentieth  limb,  it  is  drawn  down  to  a  very  small  bore.  The 
less  than  their  tmemeasQre.  The  second  method  instrmnent  is  thos  made  to  occupy  very  little 
is  Uie  most  generally  adopted  in  the  best  instm-  space,  so  that  the  glass  is  end(»ed  in  a  brass 
ments.  Tron^hton^s  portable  barometer  is  of  cylinder  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cane.  An 
this  construction.  Its  graduated  scale  com-  open  slit  at  each  end  of  the  brass  tube  affords 
mences  at  16  inches  above  the  neutral  point,  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  verniers,  the  in- 
and  is  continued  as  high  as  88  inches.  By  dexes  of  which  traverse  up  and  down  these 
means  of  a  sliding  vernier,  this  scale  may-  be  openings  by  means  of  toothed  wheels  whidi 
read  to  the  jJ^  of  an  inch.  Though  various  run  in  a  rack  made  upon  the  edge  of  the  brass, 
contrivances  nave  been  suggested  for  takins  The  improvement  introduced  by  Bunten  is  in 
the  place  of  these  minute  divisions  and  dividing  the  long  limb  into  2  parts,  the  upper 
vernier  readings,  as  by  enlarging  the  scale,  &c.,  one  of  which  is  drawn  down  at  its  lower  exMi  to 
no  substitute  has  yet  been  found  to  give  such  a  small  opening  and  inserted  into  the  lower 
good  results.  By  a  skilful  observer  they  can  be  portion,  to  which  it  is  attached,  making  again 
read  with  great  minutenesi^  and  much  within  one  tube.  The  olgect  of  this  conical  projection 
the  limitsof  accuracy  of  the  instrument  in  other  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  part  is  to  form  a 
respects.  The  barometer  adopted  by  the  chamber  or  tri^  to  catch  any  air,  which  may 
Smithsonian  institution  is  that  of  l£r.  James  be  accidentally  introduced  through  the  short 
Green,  of  New  York.  A  full  description  of  brandi,  and  thus  intercept  its  passage  to  the 
this,  with  the  drawings  that  are  requirea  to  ren-  vacuum,  where  by  its  elasticity  it  would  coun* 
der  it  intelligible,  is  published  in  the  lOlh  an-  terbalance  to  some  extent  the  pressure  of  the 
nnai  report  of  the  institution.  Li  the  same  external  air.  As  the  barometer  is  inverted 
article  are  also  directions  for  the  use  of  the  in-  the  air  lodged  in  the  air-trap  escapes  through 
stmment ;  and  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  the  ^ort  branch  by  whion  it  entered. — A 
report  are  more  detailed  direodons  for  making  barometer  is^  in  common  use,  provided  with 
lMux>metrical  observations.  Greenes  barometer  an  index  which  turns  around  upon  a  dial,  and 
Sb  remarkable  for  the  manner  of  constructing  points  to  figures  which  indicate  the  height  of 
the  cistern  of  boxwood  from  rings  all  made  the  mercurv,  as  also  to  words  descriptive  of  the 
from  the  centres  of  ^e  wood  ^d  oonoentrio  state  of  llie  weather,  as  "  doudy,''  **  fair,*' 
with  its  growth.  They  are  worked  thin ;  then  '^  rainy,"  &o.  The  index  is  made  to  move  by 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  deprived  of  air  by  ex-  means  of  a  string,  which  passes  around  its  axle, 
faaustion,  and  filled  with  Celiac.  The  joints  and  has  at  each  end  a  weight  attached,  the 
are  fitted  with  perfect  accuracy  without  cement,  larger  one  resting  upon  the  sur&&  of  the  mer- 
the  use  of  which,  or  of  iron,  is  a  defect  in  other  cury  in  the  shorter  limb  of  a  siphon  barome- 
dstern  barometers.  A  method  is  introduced  ter.  This  is  open  to  the  objection  of  this  ba- 
of  correcting  for  capillarity  by  making  the  scale  rometer,  giving  in  the  reading  of  one  limb  but 
movable,  so  that  its  80  inch  mark  may  be  set  ludf  the  actual  effect;  but  as  the  length  of  the 
to  coincide  with  a  fixed  mark  upon  the  tube,  index  is  several  times  greater  than  the  radius 
which  is  exactly  80  inches  above  tiie  tip  of  the  of  the  pulley  upon  its  axis,  this  ol^ection  is 
ivory  point  to  which  the  surface  of  the  mercury  really  more  than  counterbalanced.  Still,  little 
is  always  to  be  brought  before  making  an  ob-  confidence  is  placed  in  its  accuracy  in  marking 
aervation.  The  instrument  is  designed  for  ser-  the  true  variations  of  the  oolumn,  and  none 
vice  as  a  mountain  barometer  as  well  as  for  whatever  in  its  indications  of  the  state  of  the 
stationary  uses.  The  siphon  barometer  of  weather,  for  the  barometer  does  not  designate 
Gay-Lussac,  improved  by  Bunten,  of  Paris,  is  by  the  absolute  height  of' the  mercury,  but  by 
a  very  portable  and  convenient  form  for  the  its  rising  or  fiEdling,  the  kind  of  weather  we 
use  of  the  scientific  traveler.  The  name  siphon  may  expect,  and  tms  change  is  not  indicated 
is  applied  to  barometers  of  which  the  lower  by  the  index.  The  instrument  is  usually  de- 
end  of  the  tube  is  turned  up  to  form  a  short  scribed,  among  other  barometers,  as  a  toy  or  a 
arm,  which  constitutes  the  cistern,  and  may  be  handsome  piece  of  fbmiture. — In  filling  a  tube 
left  open  for  the  air  to  press  directiy  upon  the  with  mercury,  particular  care  is  required,  that 
mercury.  A  capillary  opening  in  this  short  no  air  be  intrcKluced,  which,  by  occupying  the 
arm,  which  is  otherwise  tight^  answers  tiie  vacuum,  will  counterbalanoe  in  part  the  pres- 
same  purpose  as  if  the  whole  were  open.  The  sure  of  the  external  ur,  and  cause  incorrect  re- 
surface of  the  mercury  in  the  lower  arm  corre-  suits.  The  mercury,  too,  is  required  to  be  free 
spends  to  the  zero  point  in  the  cistern  barometer,  from  mixtures  of  other  metals,  and  of  its  own 
and  as  this  fiuctuates  as  well  as  that  of  the  oxide.  It  is  introduced  into  the  tube  in  small 
longer  limb,.it  is  necessary  to  use  a  vernier  at  quantities  at  a  time,  and  boiled  as  each  portion 
earn  extremity  of  the  column,  and  take  the  2  is  added,  the  heat  being  applied  to  that  part  of 
readings  in  order  to  determine  the  height  of  the  tube  containing  tiie  mercury  last  intro- 
tiie  column.  If  the  2  limbs  were  made  of  pre-  dnced.  By  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube  tn 
oisely  the  same  diameter,  the  reading  of  one  wxcuoy  the  air  and  moisture  are  most  effectually 
and  doubling  this  would  give  a  correct  result,  expelled.  On  inverting  the  tube  when  proper- 
In  Gay^I^iaBao's  barometer  the  tube  at  eaoh  ex*  ly  ^led,  its  lower  end  being  kept  in  a  basin  of 
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mercury,  the  oolomn  sinkB  to  the  proper  level  prevents  aooess  of  anj  air  to  the  tube.    The 

to  eoanterbalaooe   the  atmosphenc  preesore.  colamn  is  sensitive  to  oontinoal   changes  <^ 
When  the  operation  has  been  saooessftul j  com-  pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  'which  do  Dot  af^ 
pleted,  the  columnofmercnry  presents  a  bright  other  barometers.    In  windy  weather  it  is  in 
nndimmed  appearance,  and  emits  flashes  of  perpetnal  motion,  vibrating  up  and  down  ^- 
electrical  light  in  the  vacuum  above,  on  the  most  with  the  regolaritj  of  respiration.    It  in- 
eolumn  being  made  to  vibrate  in  the  dark ;  and  dioates  the  horary  oscillations  of  the  pressore 
a  perfect  vacaam  is  indicated  by  the  clicking  an  hour  sooner  than  does  the  mereariaf  barom- 
eound  of  the  mercury,  when  it  is  allowed  to  eter  of  half  an  inch  bore. — ^In  the  use  of  barorae- 
strike  the  top  of  the  glass  tabe ;  still  the  electri-  ters,  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  their  Taria- 
cal  light  is  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  a  small  tions  recorded  without  the  neoeadty  oi  fre- 
quantity  of  vapor  left  behind  in  the  vacant  quently  observing  them.    Several  methods  have 
apace  of  the  tube ;  however,  in  several  instances  been  devised  of  rendering  them  self-registering, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  mercury  remains  The  best  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Mr. 
suspended  in  the  tube  when  this  is  inverted,  Bryson,  formerly  a  watchmaker  of  Edinburgh, 
even  if  the  lower  end  be  not  placed  in  a  cistern  Upon  the  mercury  in  the  lower  limb  of  a  6ip£» 
of  the  metal.    It  is  detachea  by  a  sudden  jar.  barometer  is  placed  an  ivory  float,  whidi  car* 
This  adherence  of  particles  of  mercury  with  ries  outside  of  the  tabe  a  knife  edge.    This,  by 
such  force  is  an  obscure  property  of  this  flaid.  proper  machinery,  is  made  to  tou<Si  onoe  every 
It  tends  to  introduce  errors  in  estimating  the  nour  the  surface  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  which 
true  height  of  the  column.    Instead  of  forming  revolves  with  uniform  motion  once  in  24  haar% 
at  the  top  of  the  column  a  concave  surface  by  and  upon  the  face  of  whidi  are  marked  spaoa 
the  particles  adhering  to  the  glass  and  climbing  corresponding  to  the  hours  of  the  day  md 
up  its  surface,  as  water  and  other  fluids  do  by  night.    A  new  cylinder  is  used  eadi  day.    The 
the  property  called  capilltfity,  the  mercury  marks  are  made  up<m  a  coating  of  fine  chalk 
takes  a  convex  form,  and  its  contact  with  the  and  water  laid  on  with  a  camelVhair  hraiL 
glass  is  lower  than  it  should  be.    The  smaller  The  arrangement  is  much  preferable  to  the 
Uie  bore  of  the  tube,  the  greater  is  this  depres-  other  self-registering  barometers,  in  whidi  ths 
sion  and  the  error  involved ;  but  in  a  aphon  float  is  made  to  carry  a  pencil,  that  marks  upon 
barometer,  the  error  of  one  convex  surface  of  any  surface,  fixed  or  revolving,  its  own  deva- 
the  mercury  in  one  limb  is  counteracted  by  the  tions  and  depressions,  as  this  contrivanoe  in- 
same  effect  from  that  of  the  other.    As  the  volves  continual  friction  and  other  causes  of 
mercory  becomes  oxidated  by  time,  the  con-  irregularity  and  incorrect  results.      A  mote 
vexity  is  lost,  and  the  snrface  of  the  fluid  even  perfect  arrangement  still  is  to  secure  the  regis- 
assumes  a  cod^ve  form  like  water  in  a  tube. —  tration  by  the  photographic  process^  as  is  d^ 
However  well  constructed  and  filled,  aU  barom-  in  the  British  national  observatory  at  Grees- 
eters  are  liable  to  varv,  after  years  of  use,  by  a  widL^^Account  should  be  taken  of  the  temper- 
partial  oxidation  of  the  mercnry,  producing  a  ature  at  the  same  time  that  the  observations  of 
thin  film,  which  attaches  itself  to  and  obscures  the  barometer  are  noted ;  for  the  height  oi  the 
the  inner  snrface  of  the  tube.    This  film  can  be  oolunm,  as  in  the  thermometer,  must  vary  with 
removed  only  by  cleaning  and  refilling  with  change  of  temperature,  as  well  as  by  change 
fresh  mercury.    It  has  been  thought  that  air  of  atmospheric  pressure.    Allowance  for  tms 
was  liable  to  creep  around  the  bottom  of  the  cause  of  variation  it  is  particularly  important 
tube,  and  gradually  enter  into  the  vacuum,  to  make,  in  observations  for  determining  eleva- 
prodncing  in  the  best  instruments  effects  that  tions,  and  a  thermometer  is  always  attached  to 
were  only  perceived  after  a  series  of  yearai  the  barometer  for  this  use.    Between  the  points 
and  that  ail  instraments  used  for  a  long  period  of  boiling  and  freezing  it  is  found  that  the 
must  show  a  less  height  in  the  latter  than  in  space  occupied  by  mercury  amounts  to  ooe 
the  former  part  of  the  period.    The  experi-  fifty-fourth  of  its  bulk.    For  each  degree  of 
ments,  however,  that   seem  to  confirm  this  heat  by  the  centesimal  scale  its  volume  increases 
opinion,  are  not  yet  regarded  as  ftilly  establish-  tA^  ;  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,   ytVs-'~ 
ing  the  fact ;  and  thoush  an  ingenious  con-  Though  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
trivance  has  been  devised  by  Proi.  Daniell,  of  barometer,  as  indicating  by  any  single  observa- 
fixing  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube  a  ring  of  tion  the  condition  of  the  weather,  its  fluctoa- 
platinum  for  intercepting  and  turning  back  the  tions,  caused  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pres- 
air,  it  is  not  now  introduced  into  the  best  sure,  may,  when  carefolly  noticed,  often  serve 
iostruments.     Prof.  Daniell  also  constructed  to  foretell  the  effects  that  must  still  ensocL 
the  most  perfect  water-barometer  ever  made.  Thus,  a  sudden  and  long-continued  fall  is  re- 
which  is  somewhat   similar  to  that  already  garded  as  a  sure  sign  of  an  impending  storm, 
noticed  of  Guericke  at  Magdeburg.    It  is  fixed  A  fall  to  29.60  inches,  off  the  QapQ  of  Good 
in  the  hall  of  the  royal  society  at  Somerset  Hope,  was  found  by  the  observations  of  Capt 
house.    The  tube  is  of  glass,  40  feet  long,  and  Basil  Hall,  made  in  May,  1815,  to  be  sucoeeded 
an  inch  in  diameter.    The  water  in  it  stands  at  by  a  storm,  even  though  there  was  no  previous 
an  average  height  of  400  inches  above  the  fiuid  change  betokening  this.   Many  instances  are  re- 
in the  cistern.    A  layer  of  a  solution  of  caout-  cord^  of  vessels  being  saved  by  the  precautions 
ohouc  in  naphtha  upon  the  water  in  the  cistern  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  wanting  of  the  ba- 
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r<mieter  itk  the  immediate  approach  of  most  terri-  is  liable  to  the  objeotioQ  that  the  rise  and  M  of 
ble  hurrioanes,  of  which  no  other  notice  was  the  fluid  is  necessarily  very  slow,  and  several 
given.  The  best  rules  for  prognosticating  the  state  minutes  may  elapae  before  a  sudden  change  of 
of  the  weather  £rom  the  barometer  are  those  atmospheric  pressure  is  indicated. — ^The  cause 
quoted  by  Dr.  Brande  from  the  '^  Saturday  of  the  shifting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  to 
Magazine :"  1.  After  a  continuance  of  dry  be  looked  for  in  the  operations  of  the  winds 
weather,  if  the  barometer  be^s  to  fall  slowly  which  may  be  blowing  in  distant  localities.  By 
and  steadily  rain  will  oertamly  ensue ;  but  if  drawing  the  air  away  from  any  point,  the  pres- 
the  fine  weather  hsa  been  of  long  duration,  the  sure  is  nere,  to  some  extent,  taken  ofiE^  which 
mercury  may  &U  for  2  or  8  days  before  any  must  soon  be  filled  by  a  rush  of  air  from  other 
perceptible  change  takes  place,  and  the  longer  sources.  Where  the  winds  are  equable,  like  the 
time  elapses  before  the  rain  comes,  the  longer  trade- winds  of  the  tropics,  the  movements  of  the 
the  wet  weather  is  likely  to  last.  2.  Converse-  barometer  partake  of  uie  same  regularity.  Hum^ 
ly,  i^  idfter  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  widi  boldt,  in  his  researches  in  the  equatorial  regions 
the  barometer  below  its  mean  height,  the  mer«  of  South  America,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  uni* 
oury  begins  to  rise  steadily  and  slowly,  fine  formity  of  the  motion  of  the  barometer  in  the 
ireather  will  come,  though  2  or  8  wet  days  different  periods  of  the  day.  From  4  o^dock 
may  first  elapse ;  and  the  fine  weather  will  be  in  the  mominff  till  10  the  mercury  generally 
more  permanent  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  rises,  and  then  mils  until  4  in  the  afternoon.  It 
time  tnat  passes  before  the  perceptible  cnange  then  rises  again  till  10  at  mght,  after  which  it 
takes  place.  8.  On  either  of  the  2  foregoing  fisdls  till  4  in  the  morning.  In  temperate  north- 
anppositions,  if  the  change  immediately  ensues  em  latitudes  the  barometer  generally  stands 
on  the  motion  of  the  mercunr  the  change  will  higher  at  9  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M.  and  lower  at  8 
not  be  permanent.  4.  If  the  barometer  risQ  A.  M.  and  8  P.M.  than  at  other  hours.  Professor 
slowly  and  steadily  for  2  days  together  or  morOf  I)anieU  recommends  these  hours,  as  the  best 
fine  weather  will  come,  though  for  those  2  days  times  for  consulting  the  barometer  as  a  weath- 
it  may  rain  incessantly,  and  the  reverse;  but  if  er-^plass.  Its  rise  between  9  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M, 
the  barometer  rise  for  2  days  or  more  during  indicates  fine  weather.  A  fall  firom  this  time  to 
rain,  and  theiL  on  the  appearance  of  fine  weath*  9  P.  M.,  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  rain.  Pe« 
er,  begins  to  mil  again,  that  fine  weather  will  riodio  changes  of  pressure  are  observed  to  occur 
be!irery  transient,  and  9ice  v&na,  5.  A  sudden  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  These  may  be 
fah  of  the  barometer  in  the  spring  or  autumn  seen,  by  consulting  a  manual  of  Mr.  BelviUe  of 
indicates  wind;  in  the  summer,  during  very  the  royal  observatory,  published  in  1849,  in 
hot  weather,  a  thunder-storm  may  be  expected;  which  are  recorded  tiie  mean  heights  of  the 
in  winter,  a  sudden  fall,  after  frost  of  some  con-  barometer  at  noon  for  Greenwich,  from  the 
tinuanoe,  indicates  a  change  of  wind,  with  thaw  year  1816  to  1844.  Bv  these  tables  it  appears 
and  rain ;  but  in  a  continued  frost  a  rise  of  the  that  ^^  the  greatest  daily  mean  pressure  for  the 
mercury  indicates  approaching  snow.  6.  No  year  occurs  about  Jan.  9 ;  the  minimum  daOy 
rapid  finctuations  of  the  barometer  are  to  be  in-  mean  depression  toward  the  end  of  November, 
terpreted  as  indicating  either  dry  or  wet  weather  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  lowest 
of  any  continuance ;  it  is  only  the  slow,  steady,  daily  mean  temperature  for  80  years  occurs  on 
and  oontinued  rise  or  taXL  that  is  to  be  attended  Jan.  8  and  9,  and  the  daily  mean  temperature 
to  in  this  respect.  7.  A  rise  in  the  mercury  for  November,  rises  suddenly  4^  in  the  last  few 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a  long  continuance  of  days  in  November."  The  mean  annual  pressure 
wet  and  windy  weathier,  generally  indicates  a  for  noon  at  Greenwich  is  29.872  inches.  In  88 
change  of  wind  to  the  northern  quarters  and  years  between  1811  and  1848,  the  maximum 
the  approach  of  frost.  After  all,  however,  no  elevation  occurred  in  1825,  being  80.89  inches ; 
let  of  rules  can  have  a  general  application,  in  1821,  it  reached  80.82  inches;  in  1885, 80.84 
Each  district  has  its  own  peculiar  atmospherical  inches,  and  in  February,  1849,  80.86  inches, 
conditions,  and  these  being  understood  hy  long*  On  Dec  25, 1821,  the  greatest  depression  oc< 
oontinued  observations,  the  variations  of  the  curred  of  27.89  inches.  A  heavy  rain  and 
barometer  may  then  be  observed  with  some  south-east  wind  had  preceded  this,  and  a  gale 
degree  of  confidence. — Barometers  have  been  from  the  north-west  followed.  In  1814^  the 
constructed  with  particular  reference  to  use  at  greatest  depression  was  28.21  inches.  This 
sea,  of  which  those  of  Mr.  Oarey  of  London  are  was  at  the  dose  of  the  great  frost,  and  was  pre* 
much  used.  The  tube  is  about  27  inches  long^  ceded  ^so  by  much  rain  and  a  stormy  wind 
with  a  bore  scarcely  exceeding  ^V  <>f  ^n  inch,  from  S.  S.  £.  The  barometer  has  been  re- 
Its  upper  end  terminates  in  a  cylinder  4  or  5  corded  at  a  height  of  over  81  inches  at  Cam- 
inches  high,  nearly  f\p  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bridge,  Mass.,  at  the  temperature  then  existing. 
It  is  suspended  by  a  spring  and  gimbals  near  — ^lieut.  Maury,  of  the  national  observatoiy, 
the  top,  at  a  point  determined  in  each  instrn-  Washington,  in  a  communication  to  the  seere* 
ment  by  actual  trial  The  object  of  the  larger  tary  of  the  IT.  S.  navy,  dated  Feb.  10,  1858, 
bore  above  the  capillary  tube  is  to  prevent  a  mentions  the  discovery  of  the  numerical  rela- 
rapid  fiow  of  the  mercury,  which  might  be  tion  between  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  dif- 
oansed  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  break  the  ference  of  dmultaneous  barometric  pressures  at 
tube  by  its  strildng  against  the  top.    The  form  certain  stations,  by  Professor  Bays  Ballot,  of 
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Hoflnd.    Dram  tiiii  nlidoB  nlfli  bcve 
dedoeed  bjiriddb  the  iMiinmin  fiiraof  tlie 
wind  dofifli^  tli6  dft J  iBCj  b6  pffvdiclM  €fwy 
morniiig,  that  fntWiiy  ootwm  bound  veMelt  tooiy  flmged 
to  detenniiM  the  Mutyof  pottiof  to  tn  li  prased  together  li  the  • 
BOOB  or  IB  tbo  ercBifl^    Lieut  Mioiy  reeom-  of  the       ~ 
iBOMbtlioapplieataoBof  theM  roles  to  incraat-  tnn  dxtaaee  by  tlie 
iagtlietifttjrof  BBvigttioBon  tbehketof  the  tsting  gia,  the 
UnitedBtetei.— BerooMlanereAbotaBnwhidi  which  vader  Tarioai  dtgreee  of 
ere  ooattnicted  «poo  other  prineiplee  then  that  wei  BieBBt  to  eoneet  dw  oppoale 
of  theritesBdleUofaooliimnofBieraity.  Two  tad  ezpeBsoB  of  the  cmb.    TIw 
whiefawOIreqoirepatieohB'Botioeare  the  Boil-  thne  improred  ead  uwMti  blIwI  by  I>Bt  of  Lob- 
gfo  PoofT  BABUMaiBBfd  the  Ajctboid  Babo»»  doo,  hat  come  into  ezteBBve  bbb.    Mr.  J.  H. 
btkb.    The  prineiple  bdob  wfaidi  the  aetioB  BelTiQe  of  the  rojal  obearBtorT;  GrecBwieh. 
ofthefbrmerdependtistiieTariableteoipentare  in  hit  "  Mannal  of  the  Mctvorial  sad  Aaeroid 
at  which  water  boOt  at  diiEerent  eleTation%  or,  BaromeCen,'^  giret  b  frnmble  aeeoootof  iti 
what  it  the  tame  thing,  onder  difEarant  atmoe*  woridng  dnring  aa  esmnioa  which  he  took 
pherie   prettorea.     The    inttnmMOt  it  oob-  into  WtJet»  in  the  aammer  of  1848.    He  ^ 
atmeted  with  b  toudl  cistera  lor  tiie  water,  acribea  it  at  b  iat  drcalar  box,  Bade  of  aoaie 
arranged  in  b  cjHndrieal  tin  tobe»  which  con-  white  metal,  erhantted  of  air  throvg^  b  ehart 
taint  m  the  lower  part  an  alcohol  lamp  for  tnbe,  tobtegpcndy  aolderad  ti^;    the  upper 
beatifM;  the  fluid.    Ilie  temperatore  it  bett  no*  and  lower  tuilaeet  oomgated  in  coneeMUie 
ticed  ij  aotpending  the  bmb  of  the  thermom-  cireXeo^  to  giye  them  greater  lalBiitiiHj  ;  the 
eter  in  the  partiaU  j  conflned    tteam,  which  bottom  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  b  mMalftr  case, 
ritet  from  the  boiling  water.    The  diifereDce  in  which  endoaet  the  whole  medMmiaBi;  from  the 
the  temperatoret  obtenred  at  %  different  pointt  centre  of  the  niiper  tortee  riaea  b  aofid  cyia- 
ezpreand  in  decreet  of  Fahrenheit^t  thennom-  drical  socket  half  an  inch  lu^  to  takm  hold  of 
eter,  being  miutiplied  by  6S0^  win  giro  the  the  middle  portioo  of  BTdii^wd  cast  iron  lever, 
yproiimate  difEmnoe  of  dcTStion  between  the  T  end  of  wliidi  reatt  on  two  knife  edges  it 
tnete  3  potntsi    For  greater  accoracyoorrection  line,  and  the  other  vpaa  the  end  of  b  flat  spini 
dioold  be  made  for  the  difforence  of  the  tem-  epring,  held  to  the  bottom  of  the  ovtaide  ease 
peratoreof  the  air  at  the  S  places^  at  ibDowt:  I7  a  screw;  thit  latter  end  is  also  BttBched  te 
From  the  torn  of  the  temperatoret  of  the  air  at  b  small  lerer  drawingon  b  watch  dbain  roondt 
the  S    atatioDt   subtract   64,  the  remainder  dram  npon  the  arbor  of  the  index  hand,  the 
multiplied  br  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  chain  being  kept  tense  by  b  hair  aprii^    Ai 
hei^t  fonnd,  is  the  correction  to  be  added  to  the  weight  of  «r  presses  in  the  oarrBcated  £d 
this  heigfat.    Another  addition  of  aboot  3  feet  of  the  ▼acnom  box,  the  sodcet  drawa  down  die 
in  1,000  is  to  be  made  for  the  flgu«  of  tiie  great  leTer  upon  the  spiral  spring,  and  ooeopeh 
earth  and  the  latitode  in  temperate  regions,  the  small  lever  to  draw  oa  the  watch  ^aia 
Although  the  instrmnent  is  made  in  a  very  against  the  hair  spring  and  so  tarns  the  index 
portable  and  convenient  form,  it  has  not  proved  hand  upon  the  dial  |Nuite  to  the  right     When 
a  favorite  with  scientific  observers^  frcnn  a  want  the  prcBsore  is  taken  oll^  the  levers  sive  and 
of  confidence  in  its  resnlts.    Begnaiilt*s  formnla  permit  the  hair  qnings  to  carry  the  in&x  point 
for  its  nte  it  h=585T;  h  being  the  height  in  roond  back  to  the  left.    Thetennonof  thebox 
English  feet)  and  T  the  fall  of  tl^  boiling  point  is  equal  to  44  Ib&    The  screw  head  oomii^ 
from  212^.    This  gives  nearly  the  same  results  throng  the  back  of  the  outside  box  B^josts  the 
for  all  heights  up  to  about  12,000  feetas  Pro-  foroeof  the  spiral  spring  and  seta  the  hand  to 
feasor  Forbes's  formula,  h=617  T+T'.^The  any  required  datum.     The  scale  on  the  ^ 
Ahxboid  Babomdrkb  (Gr.  a,  nfpat^  and  fcdor,  b  plate  read  by  the  index  point  agrees  wi^  the 
fi>rmwithontflaid)i8amodificationof  the  vac-  Inch  scale  of  the  merourial  barometer.     It 
nnm  case  barometer,  the  earliest  form  of  whidi  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  made 
was  invented  by  IL  Cont6»  professor  of  the  it  a  sceJe  of  pounds'  weight  of  atmosphere,  b^ 
aerostatical  school  at  Meodon,  near  Paris,  and  by  this  arrangement  b  comparison  of  the  ane- 
described  by  him  in  the  Buuetin  de$  $ciinee$y  roid  and  mercurial  is  easy. — The  practical  otil* 
Floreal,  An  6,  p.  106.    IL  Oont6  in  bis  baL-  ity  of  the  best  of  Dent's  aneroids,  espeeuJIty 
loon  ascents  found  the  reading  of  the  mercurial  <^  some  lately  made,  of  a  sise  8  in<^es  Bcroes 
barometer  subject  to  the  same  difficulties  so  the  dial  plate,  is  oonfirmed  by  testimony  oa 
much  oompUuned  of  on  ship-board,  arishig  from  this  side  tne  Atiantic ;  although  the  coast  sa^ 
the  violent  osdllatious  of  the  instruments    He  vey  and  the  Smithsonian  institution  hBve  pro- 
therefore  invented  a  watch-Uke,  metallio,  air-  nounoed  against  them.    Their  objections,  how- 
tight  vacuum  case,  the  lid  of  which  su^tined  ever,  it  is  thought,  do  not  apply  to  their  ose  in 
bv  internal  springs  rose  and  fell  under  the  vari-  the  hands  of  practical  surveyors,  topoaraphen, 
able  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  an  index  ahow-  civil  engineers,  artists,  travellers,  and  sailorsL 
ing  themotion.    But  asthe  taxe  of  this  metdlio  Mr.  O^um,  chief  en^eer  of  the  Oatawissa  rail- 
case  varied  under  the  variations  of  the  tern-  rcMid,  has  used  tbe  aneroid  for  6  years,  without 
perature  at  different  heights  from  the  earth's  intermission  in  every  variety  of 
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and  preliminary  locadon  lines,  and  pronoonoes  rection  of  the  line  of  strike,  to  know  by  the 

emphatically  in  its  fkvor.    Mr.  J.  P.  Lesley,  infallible  rise  or  fall  of  the  index  band  to  the 

formerly  of  the  Penn^lvania  geological  survey,  level  of  the  point  of  his  departure,  precisely 

has  used  aneroids  of  different  sizes  and  make,  when  he  is  passing  np  or  down,  over  the  oat- 

in  elaborate  topographical  sorveys  of  western  crop  of  his  bed.    In  conntries  where  the  rocks 

Pennsylvania,  for  the  maps  of  the  Pennsylvania  are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  in  fact  oyer  half 

railroad,  and  in  aU  his  geological  surveys,  for  the  United  States,  the  aneroid  is  to  the  geolo- 


nqualined  approbation  and  affection,  day. 
It  requires  to  be  carefblly  bandied,  but  tiie  memory  of  the  house  observer  from  one  obser- 
rules  to  be  observed  are  few.    "No  observa-  vation  to  another,  but  this  is  of  no  use  in  the 
tions  more  than  6  minutes  apart  are  to  be  com-  field,  and  e^ould  be  removed,  as  it  b  always  in 
pared  without  repetition ;  no  observation  is  to  the  way,  and  occasionally  causes  the  breakage 
be  made  at  a  station  until  time  has  been  allow-  of  the  glass.    The  aneroid  should  always  be  ob- 
ed  the  instrument  to  come  to  rest,  especially  served  oy  the  field  worker  in  its  box  raised 
when  an  ascent  is  changed  to  a  descent,  and  horizontallir  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
tice  vena ;  all  observations  immediately  fol-  thumb  of  the  left  hand  to  a  level  with  the  eye, 
lowed  by  a  thunder  storm  are  to  be  held  of  the  point  of  the  index  toward  the  eye.    The 
subordinate  value ;  all  lines  of  level  run  with  eye  then  will  range  above  the  index  and  pro- 
the  aneroid  are  to  be  made  to  pass  across  from  Ject  its  point  vertically  upon  the  scale.    These 
one  to  the  other  and  tie  at  both  ends  witii  two  precautions  are  needfhl,  first,  because  any  strun 
parallel  lines  of  spirit  levelling.**    These  rules  upon  the  outer  brass  case  (as  made  by  the  pres- 
observed,  the  results  of  aneroid  practice  with  ent  patentee)  acts   mischievously    upon   the 
the  best  and  latest  instruments  are  good;  for  machinery  within,  and  can  alter  the  reading  of 
practical  topography  unexceptionable.    No  in-  vertical  heights  50  or  even  In  some  instruments 
strument,  however,  that  he  naa  used  has  been  100  feet ;  and  secondly,  because  the  index  is 
actually    self-compensating    for    temperature.  usuallya4jnstedsorudely  through  the  dial  plate 
Each  instrument  reouires  a  table  of  compensa-  that  a  near  approach  of  its  point  to  the  scale  ia 
lions,  and  what  is  or  more  moment,  a  separate  Imposidble,  and  tiherefore  the  angle  at  which 
table  made  out  by  careful  experiment  with  and  the  reading  is  made  may  give  a  large  error  of 
for  itself;  the  tables  published  in  Dent^s  pamph*  perspective.    A  little  practice  will  obviate  both 
let  and  elsewhere  are  practically  worthless,  these  difficulties;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  on 
Some  instrument?    are  nearly  or  quite  self-  the  expiration  of  the  patent  the  construction 
compensating  witiiin  ordinary  workmg  limits,  of  the  instrument  will  be  greatiy  improved 
say  2,000  feet,  while  others  require  an  allow-  without  a  material  enhancement  of  its  price, 
'           ance  of  even  6  feet  vertical  for  every  degree  the  and  leave  litiie  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  accu- 
ihermometer  attached  to  the  dial  of  the  aner-  racy  in  its  practical  manipulation. — ^The  ther- 
oid  rises  or  falls.    The  observer  must  therefore  mometrio   compensation  is   more  difficult  to 
learn  to  know  his  instrument  well,  or  he  can  do  make,  but  when  the  scale  is  once  made  out  for 
nothing  with  it  on  an  extended  survey.    It  is  the  given  instrument,  the  only  rule  left  to  ob- 
evidentfrom  this  that  an  aneroid  may  work  serve  is  tiiis:  in  summer  heat  your  instrument, 
▼ery  well  one  day  and  fail  the  next    This  has  and  in  winter  cool  it  slowly  to  about  the  tem- 
condemned  the  instrument  with   most  field  perature  of  the  afa:  you  intend  to  work  in; 
workers;  but  the  fact  ^nly  calls  for  greater  and  during  work,  do  not  exnose  it  alternately 
>          attention  to  the  laws  of  its  perturbations.    It  is  to  the  sun  and  to  moist  cool  shades ;  for  the 
i          proper  to  provide  the  one  instrument  carried  thermometer  on  the  dial  |>late  shows  a  change 
f          along  the  une  of  a  survey,  with  another  mate  before  the  machinery  witmn  feels  it.    For  thia 
I          instrument,  weU  adjusted  to  it  and  fixed  at  a  reason  it  is  prudent  to  carry  the  instrument  in 
I           near  station,  and  observed  by  an  additional  its  Uned  wooden  box,  and  always  shut. 
I          member  of  the  party,  periodicallv,  at  short  in-       BAROMETRICAL  MEASUREMENTS.  By 
I          tervals  throughout  the  day.    WiUi  this  precau-  the  perfection  now  attained  in  the  construction 
I    '       tion,  levelling  with  a  good  aneroid  will  eaual  of  barometers,  and  the  skill  applied  to  their  use 
for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  long  run  of  an  by  the  best  observers,  differences  of  elevation 
I           esdbensive  survey,  levelUng  with  the  ordinary  may  be  ascertained  by  them  with  greater  accu- 
I           spirit  leveL    Of  course  the  aneroid  can  be  of  no  racy  than  by  the  most  carefully  conducted  tri- 
I           service  in  the  high  geodesy  of  a  coast  or  ordnance  angulation — at  least,  in  places  where  the  eleva- 
survey.    In  civil  engineering,  on  the  contrary,  tions  are  great  and  difiicult  of  access.    High 
up  to  the  final  location  line,  it  is  reasonable  to  sumnuts,  covered  with  shifting  clouds,  involve 
expect  from  the  testimony  given  in,  that  it  wiU  uncertain  errors,  arising  firom  oonstantiy  vary- 
almost  replace  the  spirit  level.    In  geological  ma  rdVaction ;  and  inaccessible  mountains  can 
examinations  it  Is  invaluable.    The  geologist  in  omy  be  observed  under  very  small  angles  from 
tracing  outcrops  through  the  woods  and  where  the  termini  of  a  oareftdly  constructed  base  line, 
the  rocks  are  entirely  concealed,  across  ravines,  in  some  smooth  district,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
and  over  the  shoulders  of  hills,  in  a  broken  tance  firom  them.    A  comparison  of  results  ob- 
oountry,  has  only  to  discover  and  take  the  di-  talned  by  both  methods  is  generally  in  favor 
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of  the  barometer.  Hamboldt  noticed  this,  par-  attheSdstatiozL  The  different  peaks  were  Ito 
tioularly  in  the  nnmeroos  measarements  that  compared  one  with  another  bj  obs^vatiooB 
had  been  made  of  the  peak  of  Teneriflb,  and,  in  made  upon  them  in  pairs.  So  exactly  were 
determining  this  elevation  by  the  mean  reBolts  these  measurements  conducted  by  Prof.  GnjoL 
of  the  varioos  observations,  he  reiected  8  oat  of  that,  as  he  states,  his  single  observations  diferea 
9  geometrical  measurements,  and  onlv  1  out  of  only  two  or  three  metres  from  the  means,  and 
4  barometridd  measurements.  Both  modes,  the  mean  of  one  day  scarcely  differed  one  metre 
however,  are  capable,  in  many  localities,  of  a  (89  inches)  from  the  mean  of  another.  Bat  for 
great  degree  of  aocuracv,  as  is  shown  in  the  2  these  precautions  an  error  might  have  resulted  in 
measurements  of  Mt.  Washington,  the  1st  by  the  determination  of  the  first  summit  of  50  feet 
Prof.  Oayot,  with  the  barometer,  and  the  2d  or  more,  such  as  Prof.  Guyot  found  he  was  liable 
by  the  officers  of  the  coast  survey,  in  which  the  to  in  the  course  of  his  observations  at  the  White 
difference  was  only  8  feet  in  the  height  of  6,285  mountains  when  the  2  stations  were  from  10  to  20 
feet,  determined  by  Prof.  Guyot  To  insure  the  miles  apart  As  the  distance  between  Btationa 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  essential  to  use  increases,  the  number  of  observations  should 
2  good  barometers,  one  at  the  lower  and  the  also  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct 
other  at  the  upper  point  If  only  one  be  employ-  mean.  The  barometers  are  to  be  carefullj 
ed,  there  is  a  liabinty  of  error  from  a  change  of  suspended,  so  that  the  column  shall  be  perfect- 
atmospheric  pressure  taking  place  during  the  ly  vertical,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  a  sitn- 
time  spent  in  passing  from  one  station  to  the  ation  not  subject  to  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
other.  These  barometers  ahoold  have  been  ture.  The  reading  of  the  height  of  the  mer- 
carefully  compared  by  many  observations,  and  onrial  column  is  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
the  mean  of  their  variation  noted,  to  be  always  as  that  of  the  thermometer  attached  to  the 
iallowed  in  the  calculation.  Thev  should  also  barometer,  and  also  of  the  detached  tbermome- 
have  been  compared  with  other  barometers  of  ter.  If  the  instrument  has  been  suspended  for 
known  character,  and  their  differences  with  some  moments,  the  2  temperatures  mBjf  not 
these  noted,  and  thb  comparison  should  be  re-  differ.  When  ^ese  observations  are  compared 
peated  after  their  use,  In  tne  same  way  as  chro-  with  those  made  at  the  same  time  at  the  other 
nometers  are  compared,  and  their  rates  noted,  station,  the  calculations  for  the  difference  of 
before  and  after  a  voyage.  Repeated  observa-  elevation  are  usually  made  by  the  idd  of  the 
tions  should  also  4>e  made  at  boui  stations  at  the  tables  prepared  by  IL  Oltmanna.  This  is  a 
same  times,  and  the  mean  of  aU  be  tdcen,  unless  much  more  simple  process  than  calculating  the 
some  show  good  reasons  for  their  rejection.  It  difference  by  tne  theorem  of  L^laoe,  which 
is  also  important  that  the  2  stations  be  not  very  ^ves  the  same  result  If  the  instruments  are 
far  apart.  In  a  distance  of  40  or  60  miles  there  graduated  in  inches,  these  must  be  turned  into 
may  well  be  varying  conditions  o(  the  atmos-  metrea  and  the  temperatures  must  also  be  ex- 
phere  that  cause  a  difference  of  pressure  not  pressed  in  degrees  or  the  centigrade  thermome- 
due  altogether  to  the  difference  of  elevation,  ter.  With  the  tables  for  these  conversions  and 
This  cause  of  error  may  be  avoided  by  using  calculations  are  c^ven  very  simple  directions  for 
intermediate  stations,  and  advancing  step  by  their  use,  and  applying  the  necessary  correo 
step. — One  point:  determined  serves  as  the  tions. — Somesingularwometric  anomalies  are 
established,  base^  for  determining  the  next  be-  reported  by  Lieut  Hemdon  to  have  been  ob- 
yond.  In  o^easurin^  the  heights  of  the  princi-  served  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Andes. 
pal  summits j^f  the  Black  mountains  of  Nortii  At  the  eastern  base  he  found  the  pressure,  as 
Oarolina|Prof.  Guyot  used  as  his  starting  point  measured  by  the  boiling  point  of  water,  to  be 
the  levei^determined  by  a  railroad  survey,  7  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  hill.  The  next  Having  descended  nearly  1,000  miles  on  the 
station- was  taken  half  way  to  the  summit  and.  Amazon,  the  boiling  point  indicated  an  ascent 
by  repeated  observations  at  both,  continued  of  nearly  1,500  feet  laeut  Maury  expluns 
during  2  days,  the  liability  to  error  resulting  this  by  referring  it  to  the  effect  of  the  trade 
ttoax  too  great  distance  was  avoided.  So,  aJso,  winds,  which  strike  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
was  that  from  a  faulty  correction  for  tempera-  .mountains  and  are  banked  up  against  the  ob- 
ture.  This  correction,  as  applied  by  t^e  tables,  stade  thus  presented,  as  a  current  of  water  in- 
amounts  sometimes  to  800  ieet  But  it  supposes  terrupted  by  impediments  in  the  channel  is 
the  actual  temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air  piled  against  these.  By  the  banking  of  the 
between  the  2  points  to  be  represented  by  the  current  of  air  an  increased  pressure  is  supposed 
mean  of  the  temperature  at  the  2  places,  and  a  to  be  exerted  upon  the  sur&ce  at  their  base, 
moderate  variation  from  this  may  well  involme  BABON  (Gallic,  her^  German,  har^  medissTal 
an  error  of  ^  or  ^  of  the  whole  correction.  Latin,  haro^  early  Spanish,  varon^  a  man),  was  in 
Such  a  variation  is  not  at  all  improbable  where  the  middle  ages  the  possessor  of  an  estate,  who 
the  difference  of  elevation  is  verv  great,  as  in  might  have  feudal  tenants  under  him.  In 
the  higher  regions  the  decrease  of  teniperature  France  the  nobles  in  general  were  at  first  called 
takes  place  moro'^^  ^more  rapidly.  The  next  barons,  but  subsequentiy  the  immediate  vassals 
station  was  me  ^Wk^H.  of  the  first  hill,  the  of  the  kins  received  the  appellation  of  hauU 
height  of  which  was  a3c»aiDed  by  comparative  haronsy  or  high  barcma  In  Grermany  the  early 
observations  made  upon  n  and,  at  the  same  time^  barona  were  ^e  highest  nobilityi  who  after^ 
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ward  aflBomed  the  titles  of  counts  and  princes,  characters.     like  Moli^re,  he  was  taken  ill 
In  more  modem  times  in  both  France  and  Gfer-  during  one  of  his  performances,  and  died  ahnost 
many  a  baron  is  a  nobleman  next  in  rank  to  a  before  the  echoes  of  the  applause  from  the 
oonnt    In  England  the  original  barons  of  the  audience  had  ceased.    His  numerous  comedies 
realm  were  those  who  held  lands  by  tenure  of  were  collected  in  1759,  in  8  Yolumes. 
suit  and  servioe  to  the  king.    They  were  bound  BARON  AND  FRmE,  the  Norman-French 
to  attend  the  king  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  law  term  used  to  signify  man  and  wife  in  the 
to  supply  money  contributions  on  particular  early  English  law  writers. 
Occadons.  to  fiimish  a  military  contingent  pro-  BARONAGE  is  the  collective  term  for  the 
portioned  to  the  extent  of  their  fiefs,  ana  to  ancient  nobility  of  Ensdand,  in  which  sense  it 
attend  Ihe  king's  courts.    The  barons  were  has  been  used  by  Sir  William  Bugdale  in  his 
originally  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown,  but  great  antfouarian  work, 
various  circumstances  having   increased   the  BAROlHET,  an  English  title  of  honor.    The 
numbers  of  the  barons  hol£ng  direct  from  baronet  is  the  next  degree,  in  point  of  prece- 
tiie   soverdgn,  a  practice  arose,  which   ben  denoe,  below  a  baron.    But  the  gulf  between 
came  establfehed  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  them  is  very  broad.    The  baron  is  a  peer  of 
oi  snmmoning  individuals  by   writ   to   the  the  realm,  a  hereditary  legislator;  theharonet 
great  eouncils.    The  barony  by  tenure  and  by  is  a  commoner.    The  dignity  dates  from  James 
writ  being  heritable,  the  inheritance  of  the  L,  and,  according  to  Blaokstone,  was  instituted 
titles  became  complicated  by  the  devolution  of  by  that  monarch  in  order  to  raise  a  competent 
iSbe  estates  to  female  descendants,  who,  though  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Inoapable  of  holding  tlUea,  were  nevertheless  in  Ireland,  for  which  reason  all  baronets  have 
capable  of  transmitting  them.    From  this^  ft  the  arms  of  IHster  superadded  to  their  family 
praotioe  arose  of  creating  barons  by  patent  coat.    The  candidates  for  the  honor  were  re- 
Hmiting  the   succession  to  heirs  male.    All  quired  to  be  of  gentle  blood,  and  of  adequate 
noblemen  were  originally  the  king^s  barons,  means  to  support  the  dignity;  and  it  was  prom- 
and  inUr  parM,  the  question  of  precedence  Ised  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  200.  and 
was  one  not  always  easy  of  settlement.    IRie  that  lapses  by  death  should  not  be  filled  up. 
creation  of  dignities  superior  to  those  of  bar-  The  promise  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  soon 
ons — dukes,  earls,  marquises,  and  viscounts —  abandoned,  and  this   constitutes  a   standing 
to  which  some  of  the  greater  barons  were  grievance  of  the  order.    The  old  county  baro- 
raised,  settled  the  question  in  part,  imd  the  nets  of  England  are  usually  held  in  much  re- 
antiquity  of  the  particular  tide  determined  the  spect  as  representatives  of  ancient  families,  and 
precedence  among  those  of  equal  dignity.  Some  of  equal  respectability  in  point  of  ancestry  with 
other  persons  in  England,  as  for  instance  the  the  most  noble  houses.    Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
citizens  of  York   and   London,  were  s^led  traced  his  descent  to  Charlemagne.    The  baro- 
barons,  whose  titles  were  drawn,  perhaps,  from  nets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  Ireland  were  created 
the  relation  of  suit  and  service  in  which  they  for  similar  special  purposes. 
stood  to  the  crown.    The  judges  of  the  court  BARONI,  Adbianjl  Basilic,  an  Italian  lady 
of  exchequer,  a  court  instituted  immediately  of  the  17th  century,  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
after  the  conquest,  are  still  styled  barons.  Her  praises  were  sung  by  most  of  the  poets  of 
BARON,  MiCRKL  BoYBON,  a  French  actor,  her  time,  and  the  verses  which  she  had  inspired 
bom  at  Paris,  Oct  8,  1668,  died  Deo.  22,  were,  in  1628,  collected  and  published  in  a 
1729.    His  mother,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  large  volume,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Theatre 
women  of  her  time,  acquired  fame  as  an  ambu-  of  Adriana^s  Glory.^    Her  daughter,  Leonora 
lating  actress,  and  made  such  an  impression  who  was  a   singer  and  composer,  possessed 
iipon  Ae  heait  of  his  father,  that  the  good  equal  beauty,  wit,  and  accomplishments,  and 
man,  who  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  not  only  mar^  met  with  equal    admiration,  ner  perfectlona 
ried  the  fair  lady,  but  also  left  his  hides,  and  being  portrayed  in  a  collection  of  pieces  writ- 
betook  himself  to  the  stage.    Subsequently  he  ten  in  her  prabe,  in  6  diflTerent  languages, 
found  employment  at  the  royal  theatre  of  the  BARONiUS,  Obsarb,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
ii6tel  de  Bourgogne   at  Paris,  where  young  bom  at  Sora,  in  Naples,  Aug.  80, 1588,  died  June 
Baron,  who  was  a  remarkably  handsome  fel-  80,1607.  Having  become  a  priest,  he  received  the 
low,  soon  attracted  the  attention  and  enlisted  appointment  of  confessor  and  librarian  to  Qem- 
the  qrmpaUiy  of  Molidre,  who  engaged  him  entYIH.,  and  was  soon  after  elevated  to  the  rank 
Ibr  his  theatre.    He  not  only  excelled  in  the  of  cardinal.    In  1605,  on  the  election  of  01em« 
tragic  parts  of  Racine,  but  also  in  the  humor-  ent's  successor  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  received 
ons  characters  of  his  friend,  KoMre.    In  1691  81  votes,  and  would  nave  been  chosen  but  for 
he  left  the  stage  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  party,  to  whom 
^e  rest  of  his  days  in  tiie  seclusion  and  the  he  had  given  offence  by  denying  the  claims  of 
enjoyments  of  private  life.    For  28  years  he  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  sovereignty  of  Naples, 
withstood  the  temptations  of  the  stage,  but  His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable;  the 
finally,  in  1720,  in  his  67th  year,  he  made  most  important  being  12  volumes  of  ecdeaasti- 
his  reappearance  upon  the  boards;  was  re-  cal annals. 

oeived  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and,  like  BARONY,  the  tenure  upon  which  lands  are 

Idle.  ICars,  of  later  days,   played  yonthfol  held  direct  from  the  crown,  or  the  lands  or 
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lordflhipof  a  Unm,  for  which  the  courts  baron       BARRA  (or  Babbat)  ISLANDS^  ft  nosp  of 

were  held ;  or  in  Ireland,  a  partioolar  territo-  about  80  isUoda^  Ibnning  a  pariah  of  tb»  aaaie 

rial  diviaion  exiatmg  from  rerj  andent  timea.  name,  on  the  W.  ooaat  of  Scotland.    Thej  be- 

BAROSCOPE,  a  name  given  by  Sinclair  of  long  to  the  chain  known  as  the  onter  Hebrides. 

Glasgow  to  the  Torricellian  tnbe ;  so<m  sa-  The  principal  island,  from  which  the  rest  are 

perseded  by  the  better  name  of  barometer.  named,  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  in  breadth 

BABOZZIO  DA  YIGNOLA,  Gucomo,  an  varies  from  8  to  6  miles.    It  contains  the  ndns 

Italianarohitectandanthor  of  great  merit,  was  of  seTcral  religioQa  honsea  of  veiyold  date, 

bom  at  Vignola,  in  Modena^in  1(K)7,  and  died  At  a  place  caUed  Killbar  are  the  remains  of  % 

at  Rome  in  1578.   He  stodied  painting  with  the  churohesL  said  to  have  been  boilt  by  the  monks 

Passarotti  at  Bologna,  but  seems  never  to  have  of  Icolmkill,  and  at  yarioas  imnts  tfaxoqghoiit 

attained   any  repatadon   in   that  art     His  the  island  stand  ancient  watoh-towersL    Druid- 

studies   in   perq^eotire,  however,  revealed  a  ical  circles  are  Ibnnd  in  many  i^aces,  and  a 

taste  for  arohitectore,  which  he  wisely  deter-  don  or  fort^  siqnrased  to  have  been  boilt  by  the 

mined  to  ooltivate;  and  for  this  pnrpose  he  Scandinavians,  is  on  every  lake.    In  the  nud- 

visited  Rome.    At  the  invitation  of  Francesco  die  of  a  beaatifrd  bay,  <m  a  smdl  rock  entirely 

Primaticcio,  who  came  thither  to  collect  anti-  covered  by  the  tide  at  hikh  water,  atanda  the 

qaities,  he  accompanied  him  to  France,  and  ancient  castle  of  the  Kao  l^ik,  the  old  prapri»- 

lomished    nnmeroos    designs    for   boildinga^  tors  of  Barra.    It  is  a  rode,  lonely  mansMxi, 

which  the  troabled  state  of  the  times  prevent-  bat  in  former  days  was  the  scene  of  abnoat 

ed  from  beinff  built.    Retnming  to  Bologn%  royal  pomp  and  digni^.     On  Bam  is  tiia 

he  constmcted  a  namber  of  fine  palaces  and  highest  light-hoose  in  Britain.    It  is  680  ftet 

paUio  buildings,  and  finally  settied  in  Rome,  above  the  sea. 

Vasari  presented  him  to  Pope  Jnlios  IIL,  by  BARRAGE,  a  building  for  the  lodgment  of 
whom  he  was  appointed  the  papal  architect,  aoldiera.  Barracks  now  ordinarily  contain  per- 
Daring  this  penod  he  designed,  beside  other  feet  accommodations  for  at  least  one  regiDMot, 
buildings,  the  church  of  the  JesuitSi  in  Rome^  with  mess-rooms  and  cmartsrs  lor  the  officeO) 
and  the  Caparola  n^aoe,  2  of  his  most  mag^  non-commianoned  officers  and  men,  witk 
nificent  works,  ana  the  2  lateral  cupolas  of  St^  kitchens,  store-rooms,  canteen,  ho^Mtal ;  and, 
PeterX  of  which  he  was  appointed  architect  if  they  be  intended  for  cavaJxy,  with  ntabhw, 
after  the  death  of  Ifichel  Angela  He  also  de-  infirmary  for  sick  horses,  Ac.  Recently,  great 
iiffned  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  at  Madrid  for  improvements  have  been  made  in  bamcka  and 
Philip  II.  Vignola  wrote  treatises  on  perspec-  the  barrack  i^stem,  especially  in  the  Frendi 
ttve  and  the  6  orders  of  architecture  of  great  and  Enalish  service,  for  the  physical  and  men- 
practical  value.  His  style  in  architecture  was  tal  ameliorati<m  of  the  condition  of  the  men. 
a  happy  combination  of  grace,  m%}esty,  and  libraries,  reading  rooms,  play  gnnm^  fix 
strength.           cricket,  fives,  and  other  inaaly  exeroiaea,  being 

B  ARQUESEMETO,  capital  of  the  province  generally  attached  to  them,  and  all  means  beh^ 

of  the  same  name,  repuUio   of  Venezuela;  adopted  to  induce  the  men  to  em^oy  thar 

p(H>.  12^000 ;  situated  on  a  high  plain,   120  leisure  profitably,  instead  of  idly  or  vioioe^ 

miles  W .  S.  W.  of  Oaraccas.    It  was  founded  in  debauch. 

by  the  Spaniards  in  1652.    The  soil  of  the       BARRAGKPOOR  an  important    mifitsiy 

neighborhood  is  very  fertile.    Coffee  of  excel-  village,  noted  recently  fiw  the  first  manifiasta- 

lent  quality  is  grown  here.    The  town  is  well  tion  of  the  sepoy  rebellion  of  1867,  where,  also, 

built,  and  has  wide  streeta    Previous  to  the  is  the  principal  country  residence  of  the  gov- 

earthauake  of  1812,  it  contained  16,000  per-  emor  general  oi  India.    It  is  situated  on  the 

sons,  out  that  calami^  destroyed  1,500  lives^  left  bank  <^  the  Hoogly,  10  milea  by  water, 

and  left  scarcely  a  house  standing.  and   Id   by  land,  from  Calcutta.     Bairadc- 

BARR,  or  Babba,  a  small  kingdom  of  west-  poor  is  irregulariy  built     Hanv  of  the  hoesei 

em  Africa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  present  that  imposing  aspect  from  which  Cal- 

exteoding  along  the  northern   bank  of  the  cutta  has  derived  its  tiue  of  dty  of  palaoea 

river  about  18  leagues^  with  a  breadth  <^  about  Most  of  them  are  bungalows^  smaller  tium  those 

14  leagues;  present  population  estimated  ai  of  the  upper  provincea  but  more  carefoUy  fin- 

200,000.    This  state  was  founded  by  a  Man-  ished,  and  fitted  up  with  a  great  degree  of  inag- 

dinao  warrior  firom  the  interior,  who  came  nificence.   Thereisnoe<ylimade,asontberiTg 

witb  force  efficient  to  conquer  the  counti^,  fitmt  of  Calcutta  and  the  nei^boring  towns^ 

and  afterward  maintained  himself  by  the  hdp  Serampore  and  Chandemag<»e;  but  the  hoosss 

of  weapons  fivniahed  him  by  Europeans  in  re-  are  embosomed  in  lofty  trees,  and  peq>  ptctnr* 

turn  for  slaves.    Of  all  the  inhabitants  the  fi'ce  esquely  through  the  branches  of  gigantic  mag* 

Mandingoes  constitute  but  one-fourth,  the  others  notias,  and  the  richly  wreathed  pmk  aeseia. 

being  bom  in  slavery,  with  some  limitation,  The  a^jacrat  countiy  b  profusely  wooded,  its 

however,  to  the  rights  of  the  master.    The  fioral  q^lendor  unsurpassed  in  India;  and  the 

Mandingoes  are  described  as  of  superior  siml  eye  is  refreshed  on  sll  sides  with  sylvan  snr- 

well  made,  and  industrious ;  tiiey  are  shrewd  prises,    in  nooks,  vistaa^    and   abady  alleya 

in  commercial  aflSurS|  generally  hospitablci  and  lotus  tanks,  and  bamboo  dumps.    A  prindpal 

all  aealous  Modems.  ol^ect  of  attraction  is  the  noble  artifieid  park 
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of  250  acres,  one  of  Uie  xnoet  oharming  re-  team  behind  a  cannon,  and  fired;  bnt  only  sno- 
aults  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  art  of  landscape  ceeded  in  bringing  down  his  horse.  Lient. 
gardening  in  existence,  where  the  statelineas  of  Bangh  snatched  a  pistol  from  its  holster  and 
Asiatic  proportions  is  joined  to  the  picturesqne-  fired  at  the  man,  but  missed  him.  Before  he 
ness  of  European  design,  and  all  the  varions  conld  draw  his  sword,  Mnngal  Pand  j  feJled 
charms  of  an  undulating  coontrv  artificially  him  to  the  earth  with  the  butt  of  his  mosket. 
imparted  to  the  natural  flatness  which  charao-  The  guard  was  dose  at  hand,  but  reftised  to 
terizes  the  cantonments.  Here  is  the  governor  interfere.  The  sergeant-migor,  an  Englishnuyi, 
general^B  famous  collection  of  Indian  zoology;  called  on  them  to  protect  the  a^utant,  but 
and  a  stud  of  the  largest  elephants  is  main-  their  lieutenant  forbade  them  to  stir;  and  Mun- 
tained,  principally  for  the  recreation  of  the  gul  Pandyfired  again,  wounding  the  sergeant- 
guests  who  from  time  to  time  are  entertained  mijor.  When  both  officers  were  down,  seyerai 
mt  the  vice-regal  suburban  residence.  Barrack-  sepoys  of  the  guard  beat  them  with  their  mus- 
poor  is  a  favorite  resort  of  all  classes  of  people  kets.  A  Moh^nmedan  sepoy  then  rushed  for- 
m>m  OaJcutta.  Along  the  broad,  embowered  ward  and  arrested  Mnngnl  Pandy,  and  Gtea, 
avenue  of  16  miles,  a  various  multitude  of  na-  Hearsey  appearing  on  tiie  ground,  revolver 
tives  and  foreigners  are  continually  going  and  in  hand,  prevented  further  violence  at  that 
coming ;  for  the  strong  tide  renders  water  car-  time.  Mungul  Pandy,  and  the  sepoy  ofilcer  in 
riage  difficult,  and  drives  most  of  the  small  commandof  the  guard,  were  hanged;  the  loyal 
tramoto  the  land  route. — ^In  accordance  with  the  Mohammedan  was  promoted  and  decorated  on 
policy  of  the  East  Indian  government,  to  separate  the  spot ;  and  the  1 9th  regiment  from  Berham- 
floldiers  from  citizens  as  much  as  possible,  the  poor,  being  shortly  afterward  marched  down 
infantry  ga^son  of  Fort  William  is  stationed  for  tne  purpose,  was  disbanded  at  Barraokpoor. 
at  Barra&poor,  as  the  artillery  is  at  Dumdum,  BABRAGAN,  Miousl,  a  Mexican  general 
B  miles  nearer  the  cc^ital ;  and  a  detachment  and  president  of  Mexico,  supposed  to  have 
is  detdled  by  monthly  rotation  for  duty  in  the  been  bom  about  1781,  died  at  Mexico  in  1886. 
fort  In  1824,  a  regiment  of  Bengal  sepoys.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  history.  He  was 
at^tioned  at  BarrackpNOor,  being  ordered  to  of  humble  parentage,  and  was  first  heard  of 
Ghittagong,  for  duty  in  JBurm^,  refused  to  as  conunanaante  general  of  the  state  of  Vera 
march,  separated  firom  their  officers,  quitted  Cruz  in  1827,  where  he  remained  until  1880, 
the  lines,  marched  to  the  race  course,  with  40  when  he  was  banished  on  account  of  his  taking 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge  in  their  pouches,  and  part  in  &vor  of  the  so-called  Flan  MmUano, 
avowed  their  determination  to  resist  any  at-  produmed  in  Tulancingo  by  Gen.  Nicolas 
tempt  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Two  Bravo,  then  vice-president  under  Bustamente. 
king's  regiments  at  once  attacked  and  put  them  On  the  fSall  of  this  latter  personage  in  18B8, 
to  flight ;  70  were  killed,  ^nd  all  abandoned  Barragan  returned  with  Santa  Anna,  who  be- 
their  arms ;  of  the  prisoners  the  more  impor-  came  president,  and  by  whom  he  was  appoiut- 
tant  were  summarily  hung.  Several  other  reg^  ed  commandante  general  of  Guadalaxara,  where 
iments  were  more  or  less  actively  implicate  he  remained  one  year,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
in  the  mutiny.  On  Jan.  S^  1857,  tne  first  take  diarge  as  president  of  the  republic,  while 
blow  in  the  great  revolt  was  struck  by  the  Santa  Anna  went  on  an  expedition  against 
sepovs  of  Barrackpoor,  who  burned  the  tele-  Zaoatecas.  After  a  few  months  of  his  presi- 
graph  station.  Barraocpoor  was  then  occupied  dential  duties,  he  died  of  brain  fever,  and  waa 
by  native  troops  exclusively,  of  whom  there  succeeded  by  Don  Jos6  Justo  Gano,  who  was 
were  4  regiments  in  cantonments,  there  being  then  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
but  1  Bri&h  regiment  within  400  miles.  The  BARRAL,  Jban  Aueusmr,  a  French  chem- 
disaffection  spread  so  flast,  and  assumed  so  for-  ist,  bom  at  Metz  in  1819.  In  his  youth,  on 
midable  an  Mpect,  that  by  the  middle  of  Feb-  leaving  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  em- 
mary.  Gen.  Hears^  found  it  necessary  to  mua-  ployed  in  the  bureaux  of  the  administration  of 
ter  the  troops  at  Barrackpoor  and  harangue  tobacco,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
them.  On  Feb.  24,  a  small  guanS,  detached  extraction  of  nicotine  from  the  tobacco  leal^ 
from  the  d4th  regiment  at  Barrackpoor,  reached  and  by  establishing  the  fact  of  the  poisonous 
Berhampoor,  120  miles  from  Oaioutta,  and  ex-  nature  of  nicotine.  Subsequentiy  he  paid 
<ttted  to  mutiny  the  sepoys  ctf  the  19th,  then  much  attention  to  the  manu&cture  of  gold, 
stationed  there,  who  rose  with  fierce  threats  in  enameled  Ohina-ware,  and  the  power  of  wtifi- 
the  night,  and  were  with  difficulty  controlled  cial  magnets.  He  also  studied  the  nature  of 
by  the  prompt  measures  of  their  officers  and  a  manure  and  pastures,  the  manufSaoture  of  buttei^ 
enow  of  superior  force.  Meantime,  the  main  ^.,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  academy  of 
body  of  the  84th,  at  Barrackpoor,  conmiitted  sciences,  he  analyzed  the  substances  to  be  found 
the  first  act  of  violence  against  a  British  officer,  in  rain.  In  1845  he  was  connected  as  teacher 
Mungul  Pandy,  a  sepoy  of  t^e  84t^  came  on  of  chemistry  witJi  tiie  polytechnic  school,  and 
parade  with  a  loaded  musket,  and  traversed  since  1851  he  has  held  the  position  of  profea- 
the  lines,  calling  on  his  comrades  to  rise  and  sor  of  chemistry  and  physics  at  the  preparatory 
kiU  their  officers.  When  Lieut.  Baugh,  the  school  of  the  college  of  St  Barbe. 
ad[{utant  of  the  regiment,  rode  up  to  arrest  BARRAMAHL,  a  district  of  British  India, 
him,  Mungul  Pandy  took  deliberate  aim  at  1^  in  the  presidency  of  Madras^  lying  between  laL 
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li^  and  IS^  N.    It  b  a  wild  and  moonteliioiis  again  beat  down  iSb»  more  fornddabla  afttaek  ai 
regioD  in  the  hill  coantrj,  bat  Tery  fertile.    It  the  sobiirban  people ;  and  after  a  fltragrie,  in 
was  oeded  to  the  British  by  the  trealj  of  Serin*  whidi,  for  a  few  honn,  victorj  was  Teiyaonbi- 
gapafiun  in  1793.  ftl,  he  aaooeeded  in  reecoing  the  oonTcntkm 
BABRAfi,  Paul  Fbaxqoib  Jiav  Kioolab^  from  their  inyaders.  On  the  18th  Vendamaire, 
eomte  de,  a  member  of  the  FVenoh  directory,  he  was  agun  intrasted  with  the  command  of 
bom   Jone   80,  1765,   at   Lobemponx   (Pro-  the  troops,  to  protect  the  assembly,  and  aelect- 
Vnce),  died  at  Ohaiilot,  near  Paris,  Jan.  29,  ed  as  his  asmstantOen.  Bonaparte,  whose  rigor- 
1829.    After  sernng  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  ons  measores  rerj  promptly  qnelled  the  royal- 
East  Indies,  he  retmned  to  France  as  a  cap-  ist  insorrection.    As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
tain.      This    brief   military  career   was   U  he  was  at  once  elected  one  <^  the  5  members 
great  senioe  to  him  in  after  life.    Being  ex-  of  the  new  directorial  goyemmenL    Tbls  offioe 
oeasiTely  dissolate,  he  quickly  wasted  his  for-  hensed  as  the  meansof  gaining  immense  wealth 
tone;  and  thoogh  he  liad  no  political  opinionS|  and  indulging  his  taste  for  diasip&tion  and  de- 
he  threw  nimself  at  once  among  the  rcTolotion*  bancbery.    He  was  at  once  smroanded  bj  a 
ists,  probably  in  the  hope  of  retrieTing  Ms  af-  crowd  ox  intrignera,  contractors  of  eyery  kind, 
feinw    On  July  14, 1789,  he  assisted  in  the  tak-  stock-jobbers,  gamblers,  beside    a  swarm  of 
ing  of  the  Bastile;  and  Ang.  10.  1792,  he  took  beantifal  women  of  no  req>ectability,  who  fi«- 
part  in  the  attack  a^^ainst  the  Toileries.   He  was  qaented  his  house,  widch  was  kept  in  the  hlgliest 
then,  notwithstandmg  his  nobility,  repnted  afer>  style.    He  led  the  life  of  a  prince,  and  greatly 
Tent  patriot  InSept.l792,hewasek»ctedbythe  contributed   to  the  growing  depraTadon  of 
department  of  Yar  to  the  national  conTention,  the  time.    He   sometimes  CTen   played    the 
where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  with  tyrant :  thns  baring  been  bitterly  assailed  by  a 
neither  delay  nor  appeal  to  the  people.   In  Oct  loomalist,  he  had  Mm  seized  and  whipped  by 
1798,  being  sent  as  a  commissary  of  the  conven-  bis  servants*     It  was  not,  however,  withoot 
tbn,  to  the  soath  of  France,  in  concert  with  his  difficulty  t&at  he  got  rid  of  the  tronblea  created 
colleagnc^  Fr^ron,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  by  this  affiiir.    He  contributed  to  the  sncoeasaf 
anti-revojutionists   to  submission.     He   then  the  18th  IVuctidor,  and  became  ^yparentij  the 
boldly  went  al<me,  during  the  nif^t,  to  arrest  head  man  of  the  directory,  whfle,  in  fact,  every 
Gen.  Bmnet,  who  was  charved  witii  having  thing  was  in  tiie  hands  of  the  ahiewder  and 
traitorously  delivered  Toulon  into  the  hands  of  more  honest  BewbeU.    In  the  internal  revohi- 
the  Kngiiflh.  Betnming  to  that  city,  be  hurried  tion  which  occurred  in  the  directory  on  the 
the  siege ;  and  when  Toulon  was  taken,  owing  80th  Prairial,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
espeoially  to  the  skill  of  the  young  commandant  position,  and  thenceforth  reigned  nearly  pars- 
of  artillery,  Bonaparte,  he  vi^ted  the  traitors  mount,  until  Bieyds  entered  the  govemmeot, 
with  the  most  severe  punislmient  His  renown  which  he  was  secretly  resolved  to  overthrow.  A 
for  patriotism  was  so  well  established  in  the  series  of  intrigues  and  plots  then  commenced, 
south,  that  the  popular  dubs  whidi  were  id-  in  which  Barras,  overcome  by  the  superior  cun- 
Wm  ready  to  send  in  denunciations  against  the  ning  of  his  new  coUesgne  and  of  hia  former 
different  republicans,  had  nothing  but  praise  for  prot6g6  Bonaparte,  was  put  adde  on  the  ISsh 
him.  Kevertheless,  Robespierre  was  not  deceiv-  Brumaire.    Being  suspected  of  corresponding 
ed  by  his  show  of  devotion  to  the  republic ;  he  with  the  royalists  and  stricUy  watched,  he  was 
weU  knew  his  profound  inmiorality,  and  more  constrained  at  last  to  fly  to  Brussels,  where  he 
than  once  was  on  the  point  of  having  him  ar-  consoled  himself  by  living  in  great  lozmy.    In 
rested.    Barras  was  aware  of  this;  and  took  1804  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  MarsdSes, 
his  measures  aocordin^^y,  siding  with  those  who  having  apparentiy  given  up  all  hope  of  playing 
lotted  the  overthrow  of  the  dictator.    He  was  any  new  political  part    It  ia^  however,  almost 
one  of  the  most  active  in  the  revolution  of  the  certain  that  he  was  in  the  secret  of  MaDet% 
9th  Thermidor,  and  headed  the  troops  who  took  conspiracy,  and  had  warned  the  patriots  to  be 
Robespierre  in  the  hAtel-de-viUe,  which  great-  hi  r^Msdiness  in  case  of  success.    Conaequen^f 
ly  increased  his  pq)u]arity.    Next  day,  having  he  was  exiled  to  Rome,  dedmed  serving  Murat 
resigned  his  command,  he  was  appointed  secre-  in  1814^  and  started  for  France,  but  was  arrested 
taiy  to  the  convention ;  and  in  IT^ov.  a  mem-  at  Turin,  and  led  to  Montpellier,  where  he  re- 
berofthe^*  committee  of  general  safely,'' when  newed  hb  royalist  intrigues,  and  lastly  «»- 
he  proved  himself  at  once  an  ardent  persecutor  sphed  openly  in  the  interest  of  the  Bourbona. 
of  the  Montagnards  and  the  Emlmnts.    At  On  the  arrival  of  Louis  XYHI.,  he  repured  to 
the  same  time  he  proposed  the  celebration  <^  Paris,  and  being  consulted  on  the  first  act  of 
the  anniverssry  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  On  the  new  ministiy,  bluntly  answered:  "You 
Feb.  4^  1795,  he  was  elected  preddent  of  the  will  ndn  the  king  and  bring  misfortunes  and 
convention*    On  the  12tii  Germinal,  when  the  Bonaparte  back  upon  us."    He  went  to  Pfth 
mob  who  wanted   to   save  Bflland  Yarenne,  yence  and  returned  again  on  the  3d  restoration 
Collot  d^Herbois,  and  Bardre,  fh>m  condemnap  to  Pari%  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  lived  in  an 
tion,  presented  themselves  in  arms,  demanding  almost   princ<dy  style,  holding   politiosSy  a 
^  bread  and  the  constitution  of  'dS,*'  he  caused  middle  course  between  the  monarchy  and  repuV 
martial  law  to  be  prodaimed,  and  conducted  lie.    In  aU  his  life  he  was  a  skilful  actor,  8oe> 
himself  with  energy.    On  the  Ist  Frairial,  he  eessftdly  performing  a  brilliant  part^   ratinr 
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than  a  ststesman.  Kapoleoa  had  a  poor  opinion  lected  to  remove  his  hat  daring  the  passing  of 

of  him.  a  religions  procession,  and   or  having   snng 

BARRATRY  (It  harraterioy  frand),  in  marl-  impions  and  lioentioos  songs  at  a  snpper  party; 
time  law,  is  frandnlent  conduct  by  tiie  master  for  these  acts  Barre  was  condemned  and  sen- 
of  a  vessel,  or  by  the  mariners^  to  the  ii\jnry  of  tenced  to  lose  his  tongue  and  right  hand,  and  be 
the  owner  of  the  ship  or  targo,  and  without  his  burnt  alive ;  he  was  put  to  the  torture  to  force 
consent  Gross  negligenc^  or  unauthorized  him  to  confess  the  names  of  his  accomplices, 
^ts  of  the  master  to  the  iqjuiy  of  the  owner,  but  though  suffering  the  most  horrible  pains  he 
are  also  held  to  constitute  barratry.  Under  the  retained  his  firmness  and  refused  to  the  last  to 
first  are  included  wilful  acts,  such  as  destroy-  implicate  any  one.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
ing  or  carrying  off  ship  or  cargo,  or  embez*  mitigated  his  punishment,  oy  permitting  him  to 
cling  any  part  of  the  cargo  ;  nnaer  the  sec-  be  decapitatea  before  bein^  burnt 
end,  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  Ihe  BARr£,  Isaao,  colonel  in  the  British  army, 
voyage  by  the  master  for  his  own  private  pur-  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1726,  died  July  1, 1802.  Hia 
poses,  tniding  with  an  enemy,  evading  port  father  was  a  French  refagee  who  was  probably 
dnties,  disregard  of  a  blockade,  and  other  acts  driven  from  his  native  land  by  the  revocation 
exposing  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  seizure  and  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  settling  in  Dublin 
oonfiscation.  Barratry  is  one  of  the  risks  com-  opened  a  small  shop;  he  afterward  became 
monly  insured  against^  and  the  underwriter  is  a  prominent  man,  served  as  alderman,  and 
liable  for  loss  by  any  of  the  acts  above  specified,  held  other  offices  in  Dublin.  Isaac  Barro  re- 
with  the  limitations :  1,  that  the  owner  m  order  oeived  his  education  at  Dublin  university  and 
to  recover  must  not  have  consented  to  the  act  afterward  studied  law  in  London,  but  feeUng  a 
of  the  master  or  crew,  but  the  consent  of  the  distaste  for  this  profession,  he  obtained  an  en- 
owner  of  the  ship  will  not  affect  the  right  of  fiigncy  in  the  army,  and  was  finally  ordered  to 
the  owner  of  the  carso ;  so  also  if  the  vessel  has  Oanada,  where  he  remained  until  the  surrender 
been  chartered,  the  (uiarterer  \apro  hoe  ^iee  the  of  MontreaL  He  then  became  an  intimate 
Owner,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the  conniv-  friend  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  who  obtained  his  promo- 
anoe  of  the  real  owner.  2.  The  underwriter  is  tion  at  various  times,  until  he  reached  the  rank 
liable  for  the  acts  of  mariners  only  so  far  as  of  liont-colonel.  He  was  with  Wolfe  at  the 
they  could  not  be  prevented  by  ordinary  care  siego  of  Quebec,  and  witnessed  the  death  of 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  Barratry  by  the  that  celebrated  general,  he  being  himself  severe- 
wilful  burning,  casting  away,  or  otherwise  de-  ly  wounded.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal, 
atroying  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  is  a  highly  Sept.  8, 1760,  Ool.  Barr6  was  appointed  bearer 
penal  offence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  of  despatches  from  Gen.  Amherst  announcing 
country  if  done  by  a  person  belonging  to  the  the  event  to  Lord  Chatham.  He  occupies  a 
vessel  not  being  an  owner,  as  also  if  done  by  an  prominent  position  in  ^  Bei^amin  West's  great 
owner  with  intent  to  defraud  an  underwriter,  painting  of  the  death  of  Wolfe.*'  On  Oct  28, 
shipper,  or  other  part-owner.    See  Babbstrt.  1761,  by  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Shelbume, 

BARRE,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  CoL  Barr6  was  elected  member  of  parliament 

Mass.,  situated  on  the  Ware  river,  55  miles  west  for  the  borough  of  Chipping  Wycombe.    Al- 

of  Boston.    The  river  affords  a  valuable  water  most  his  first  political  act  was  to  make  a  per- 

power.     Barre  contains  1  woollen  factory,  1  sonal  attack  upon  the  earl  of  Chatham.    He 

cotton  factory  of  2,500  spindles,  1  powder  mill,  has  been  accused  of  persona]  motives  in  this 

S  grist  mills,  and  6  saw  mills.  Scythes  and  shoes  action,  as  he   had  considered   Chatham   an 

are  likewise  manufactured.    It  has  an  academy  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  while  in 

and  2  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  2,787.  the  army.    This  attack  was  as  bold  as  it  was 

BARRE,  Antoins  lb  F^vbe  db  la,  a  French  unexpected,  and  at  once  raised  Barr6  to  a  prom- 
naval  officer,  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  inent  position  among  the  supporters  of  the  min- 
17th  century,  and  died  May  4, 1688.  He  was  istry,  Chatham  leading  the  opposition.  March 
appointed  governor  of  Guiana  in  1668,  and  re-  18,  1768,  after  the  disbanding  of  Barr6^s  regi- 
took  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch.  In  1667  he  was  ment,  he  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant- 
created  lieut-general,  and  defeated  the  English  general  to  the  British  forces,  and  the  following 
inthe  Antilles,  forcing  them  to  raise  the  block-  May,  tiiat  of  ffovemor  of  Stirling  casUe,  Ms 
ade  of  fit  Christopher,  In  1682  he  was  ap-  patron,  Lord  Shelbume,  beoomiuff  first  lord  of 
pointed  to  the  governorship  of  Canada,  taking  the  board  of  trade.  By  this  sudden  elevation 
the  phice  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac.  He  was.  to  office,  Barr6  found  mmself  in  receipt  of  an 
however,  recalled  in  1684^  for  having  caused  income  of  about  £4,000  per  annum,  the  reward 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  treat  with  of  his  political  services.  But  this  good  fortune 
the  savages  by  his  irresolution.  was  destined  to  be  short-lived,  and  in  Decem- 

B ARRE,  Jeak  FnANgois  Lb  F^vbb,  chevalier  ber  of  the  same  year,  he  was  removed  fk-om  his 

de  la,  burnt  at  the  stake  at  the  age  of  18,  at  Abbe-  appointments,  having  joined  the  opposition  and 

ville,  France,  July  1, 1766.    He  was  denounced  votedagainst  the  government  on  several  ooca- 

by  a  personal  enemy  for  purposes  of  revenge,  sions.     In  1765,  Mr.  Grenville  introduced  the 

as  having  insulted  the  churon  by  mutilating  a  stamp  act,  which  was  immediately  opposed  by 

wooden  cross  which  was  erected  on  a  bridge  in  Barre,  who  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  house 

the  town ;  he  was  also  aooused  of  having  neg-  in  fiivor  of  the  colonies.   His  speedh  upon  this 
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oeoaaion  dfiserves  a  place  in  the  memoiy  of  mititary  meiif  and  a  hospital,  founded  bj  Loni 
every  American;  the  Jnatioe  of  the  caose  he  ad-  XY.,  ia  provided  for  their  uae,  capable  of  ao- 
Tooated  roused  him  to  a  di^lajr  of  eloquence  oommodating  600  officen  and  men. 
which  astonished  all  who  hevdbim.  In  1766,  BARREL,  a  hollow  veasel  made  of  atayesi 
under  the  second  admimstration  of  Lord  Ohat-  set  on  end,  arranged  around  a  circle,  and  bound 
ham,  Ool.  Barr6  was  ^pointed  one  of  the  vice-  together  with  hoops.  By  each  stave  being 
treasurers  to  Ireland  and  was  sworn  of  the  made  wider  in  the  middle  and  taperiog  a  little 
privy  oounciL  On  his  retirement  in  1768.  he  re*  toward  the  ends,  the  barrel  is  of  larger  ^ame- 
ceivedfromtheoorporationof  thecitvof  Cork,  ter,  or  bulges,  in  the  middle.  The  bevelled 
the  freedom  of  Uie  ci^  in  a  silver  box.  On  edges  of  the  staves  cause  them  to  fit  cloaely  to- 
Jan.  81,  1769,  appeared  the  first  of  the  oele-  gether,  making  a  tight  joint  along  their  length, 
brated  **  Letters  or  Junius;"  they  continued  to  The  ends  are  closed  by  circular  heads,  the 
be  published  undl  1772,  and  have  been  con-  edges  made  thin  to  fit  into  a  groove  cut  to 
aidered  by  many  to  have  been  written  by  OoL  receive  them  near  the  ends  of  the  staves,  ui 
Barr6.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  these  wonder-  which  they  are  held  fast  by  driving  the  hoops 
tfol  letters  should  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  as  upon  the  swell  of  tbe  barret  The  confltructun 
there  were  many  singular  coincidences  between  oi  the  barrel  is  most  ingeniously  ad^ted  for 
him  and  their  writer,  and  the  political  opinions  combining  great  strength  with  lightness.  It 
of  OoL  Barr6  seldom  disagreea  with  those  ad-  resists  pressure  from  without  by  the  ard^ 
rauoed  in  Junius^s  letters.  In  1771  the  min-  arrangement  of  tbe  staves;  and  tbe  hoops  se- 
istry  endeavored  to  suppress  the  practice  of  cure  it  from  the  ezpannve  force  of  gases  oftea 
reporting  the  parliamentaqr  debates.  Warrants  generated  in  its  contents.  Its  form  ia  Uie  most 
were  issued,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  chief  mag*  convenient  for  transportation,  admitUng  of  the 
Istrates  arrested.  In  the  debates  upon  this  ooca-  vessel  being  rolled  or  rapidly  swung  by  hooks 
aion  CoL  Barr6  opposed  the  mii^stry,  and  placed  under  the  chine  or  ends  of  the  staves, 
after  a  full  exposure  of  the  corruption  then  ex-  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many  millions 
isting  in  the  house,  and  the  strongest  denuncia*  of  them  should  be  annusJly  made  for  the  na- 
tion of  their  course,  he  left  the  house,  calling  merous  uses  they  serve.    In  the  form  of  kegs^ 


upon  every  honest  man  to  follow  him.  Through-  firkins,  liquor  casks,  butts,  hogsheads,  Jbc,  they 

out  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  OoL  are  met  with  everywhere.    Yet  the  GMnese, 

Barr6  continued  tbe  warm  friend  of  the  Ameri-  with  all  their  ingenuity,  it  is  said,  haye  never 

can  colonies,  and  distinguished  himself  greatiy  made  a  barreL    Until  recentiy  barreb  have 

by  the  boldness  with  which  he  advanced  his  been  constructed  entirely  by  himd,  the  co<^Mr 

sentiments.    Having  been  deprived  of  his  half-  shaving  the  staves  with  the  draw  knife,  and 

gay  with  his  militiuy  rank,  he  lived  upon  the  shaping  them  by  damps.  But  machines  are 
icome  of  a  small  property  which  he  owned  in  now  applied  to  this  purpose,  by  whidi  the 
Ireland.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  North  nun-  work  is  done  much  more  expeditiously.  The 
istiy,  Lord  Bhelburne  became  secretary  of  staves,  furnished  from  the  saw  in  strips  of 
state  for  foreign  afUrs,  and  OoL  Barr6  treas-  proper  size)  are  first  planed,  then  steamed,  then 
urer  of  the  navy.  Afterward,  upon  Shelbume  passed  between  a  series  of  rollers,  which  com- 
becoming  premier,  Barr6  received  the  post  of  press  and  bend  them  into  proper  shape,  both 
pavmaster  of  the  forces,  which  he  however  endwise  and  edgewise.  A  stave  is  next  set  up 
neld  but  a  short  time,  as  he  retired  into  private  on  end  in  a  framcL  which  holds  it  securely  and 
life  with  his  patron,  in  1788.  On  Ids  retirement  forces  it  to  its  right  bend,  and  swinging  around 
Barr6  received  for  his  many  services  a  pension  to  a  plane  worlmig  vertically  on  one  side,  ona 
of  £8,200  per  annum,  which  was  afterward  ex-  edge  is  Jointed  to  its  right  bevel,  and  swinging 
changed  for  the  sinecure  of  derk  of  the  pella  to  the  otiier  side,  the  opposite  edge  is  aerv^  in 
with  £8,000  per  annum.  OoL  Barr6  continued  the  same  way,  the  grooving  at  each  end  or 
in  parliament  until  1790,  when  he  retired,  the  crozing;  the  chamfering  of  the  ends,  and  saw- 
loss  of  sight  consequent  on  a  wound  received  at  ing  ofi^  all  being  done  by  difierent  cutters  at 
Quebec,  preduding  all  further  attention  to  pub-  the  same  time.  Barrds  of  the  ordinary  axs 
lie  afiliedrs.  He  remained  totally  blind  untu  his  are  made  of  16  staves.  Twenty  are  ^^sluped'* 
death,  nearly  12  years,  but  retained  his  cheer-  in  a  minute.  The  jointing  is  effected  at  the 
fill  disposition  until  the  last  He  was  a  man  of  rate  of  4  staves  in  a  minute  to  each  jcnnting 
great  moral  and  physical  courage,  a  profound  and  machine.  With  4  of  these  to  keep  up  with  one 
acute  politician,  and  ihorouffh  soldier.  His  shaper,  8  men  and  4  boys  can  prodnoe  staves 
name  will  always  be  connected  with  the  history  perfectly  formed  for  about  400  barrela  a  day. 
of  America.  The  heads  are  made  meanwhile  in  a  lathe, 
BARREGES,  a  watering  place  in  France,  called  the  head-cutter.  This  machine,  which  is 
d^artment  of  Hautes  Pyr6n6es,  situated  in  in  very  successful  operation,  is  the  inywition  of 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Bsstan,  about  8,240  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Livermore,  of  Oambridgeport, 
feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  Mass. — ^As  a  measure  of  capacity,  the  burd  is 
a  dngle  narrow  street  of  about  60  wooden  of  very  variable  dimensions,  differing  in  siae  in 
houses.  The  hot  baths  are  the  most  celebrated  different  states,  and  with  the  materiua  it  is  de- 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  gont,  and  slgqed  to  hold.  In  Oonnecticut  the  bazrel  for 
rheumatism.    Barrages  is  much  resort  to  by  liquors  must  oontiun  814^  gallons  of  281  onlna 
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inchee  each.    In  New  York  a  barrel  o£  floor  Andaman  island   about  60  miles.     It  is  18 

most  contain  either  196  lbs.,  or  828  lbs.  net  miles  in  dronmferenoe,  and  its  cone  rises  to 

weiffht ;  a  barrel  of  beef  or  pork,  200  lbs.    An  the  height  of  1,800  feet.    It  is  oonstanUy  act- 

En^ish  barrel  of  beer,  by  statnte,  most  contain  ive,  and  sometimes  discharges  stones  and  lava 

36  imperial  gallons.    The  measure  of  capacity  masses  of  4  tons  weight    There  is  very  little 

called  barrel  balk  is  6  cubic  feet — ^Baml  is  yegetation  on  the  isLimd. 

also  used  to  express  any  thing  long  and  hollow,  BARBETO,  Feanoisoo   db,   a  Portogaese 

as  a  gon  barrel.    It  is  also  applied  to  the  cylin*  governor  of  the  Indies,  bom  at  the  commence- 

der  in  a  wiitch,  about  which  the  spring  is  coil*  ment  of  the  16th  centniy,  and  died  on  the  banla 

ed;  and  in  anatomy,  to  the  *^  cavity  of  the  tym-  of  the  Zambeze  river,  in  1674.    He  sent  the 

panom^'  of  the  ear^ poet  Oamoensinto  exile  at  Macao.    By  order  df 

BARREL-OF-BUTTER  ISLAND,  a  small  the  Portogaese  government  he  undertook  the 

islet  of  Scotland,  Orkney.    It  produces  nothing  conquest  of  that  vague  portion  of  Afne&  oalled 

of  value  except  seals,  for  the  privilege  of  killing  Monomotapa.    He  set  out  on  this  expedition  in 

which  the  tenant  pays  the  proprietor  a  barrel  AprU,  1669,  and  struck  the  continent  where  the 

of  butter.    This  circumstance  is  the  origin  of  Quilimane  river  runs  into  the   Mozambique 

the  name  of  the  island.  dumnd.    His  ambition  was  to  penetrate  to  the 

BARRELIERj  Jaoquss,  a  French  botanist,  mines  of  Massapa.  whence  the  queen  of  Sheba 

bom  at  Paris  m  1606,  died  Sept  17,  1678.  was  sud  to  have  orawn  her  treasures,  and  from 

Having  first  studied  medicine,  and  taken  the  which  a  nugset  valued  at  12,000  cruzadoes  bad 

degree  of  licentiate  in  1684,  he  then  renounced  lately  excited  cupidity  in  PortngaL    In  his  ex« 

the  medical  profession,  to  enter  the  order  of  plorations  into  the  interior,  he  fcQl  a  victim  to 

Saint  Dominic.    From  that  time  he  devoted  the  climatic  influences,  and  died  in  the  arms  of 

himself  to  theology,  allowing  only  his  moments  the  mianonaries  who  accompanied  him. 

of  leisure  for  his  favorite  science  of  botany.  BARRETRY  (sometimes,    but   incorrectly^ 

He  was  selected  for  his  talents  and  pmdenoe,  in  called  barratry),  m  crimimu  law,  the  offenoe 

1646,  as  asfflstant  of  the  general  of  the  order  on  of  stirring  up  suits  and  quarrels,  and  the  party 

one  of  his  tours  of  inspection,  and  in  this  ca«  guilty  of  the  offence  may  be  indicted  as  a  com* 

pacity  he  travelled  through  France,  Spun,  and  mon  barretor.    It  seems  essential  to  the  inftlidi^ 

Italy,  and  found  time,  without  neglectmg  other  of  the  indictment  that  there  must  be  more  than 

interests  to  pursue  his  botanical  studies.    He  one  act,  and  that  the  alleged  suits  or  quarrels 

collected  numerous  specimens  of  plants,  and  must  be  between  other  persons.    A  man  may 

also  founded  and  superintended  a  splendid  gar-  bring  any  number  of  smts  in  his  own  name 

den   in  the  convent  of  St  Xyost,  at  Rome,  without  beiiur  chargeable  with  this  offence,  but 

where  he  remained  during  many  years.    He  would  be  liable  for  bringing  suits  in  the  name 

had  undertaken  a  general  history  of  plants,  to  of  a  flotitious  plaintiffl 

be  entitled  Ebrtui  mundif  with  reference  to  BARRETT,  Gbobok  Hoston,  an  American 

which  he  had  a  regular  correspondence  with  actor,  born  at  Exeter,  England,  June  9, 1794. 

the  principal  botanists  of  Europe.    A  part  of  He  left  England  with  his  mother,  an  actress  oi 

the  plants  which  he  was  to  describe  had  al-  some  celebrity,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  Oct 

ready  been  engraved  at  Romc^  when  an  attack  1796 ;  he  made  his  first  i^pearance  the  same 

of  the  asthma  terminated  his  life.    Many  of  hia  year  in  the  part  of  Corals  cnild,  in  Pizarro,  at 

manuscripts  were  scattered  and  lost,  but  the  the  age  of  2  years,    fie  commenced  playing  in 

copperplc^  of  his  intended  work,  and  such  of  New  York  in  1806,  at  the  Park  theatre,  in  the 

his  papers  as  could  be  found,  have  been  col*  part  of  Young  NorvaL    He  became  manager 

lected  and  made  the  basis  of  a  valuable  book  by  of  tiie  Bowery  theatre,  New  York,  in  1826,  in 

Antoine  de  Jussieu.  coinpany  with  E.  GUfert    He  afterward  visit- 

BARREN,  a  county  in  the  southern  part  ed  England,  and  in  1887  performed  at  Drury 

of  Kentucky.  ^  Its  name  comes  from  the  im*  Lane  tiieatre,  London,  under  the  management 

mense  thinly-timbered  tracts  it  contains,  which  of  Alfr^  Bunn.    He  was  also  manager  of  the 

are  technically  termed  *^  Barrens."     It  is  a  Tremont  theatre,  Boston,  and  in  1847  opened 

moderately  fertile  region,  watered  by  Barren  thc^  Broadway  theatre,  then  newly  erected,  but 

river  and  2  creeks.    The  sunerfidal  soil  rests  is  now  retired  from  the  stage.    His  favorite 

upon  cavernous  limestone,  and  sulphurous  and  characters  were  in  genteel  comedy,  but  he  has 

saline  eprings  are  abundadit,  from  which  latter  also  acted  in  &roe  and  low  comedy  with  great 

salt  is  made  to  some  extent  in  the  county,  success.    Prom  his  elegance  and  stateliness,  he 

The  chief  staples  are  tobacco,  grain,  and  live  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  ^^  (jtoUeman 

stock.    In  1850  the  productions  amounted  to  George.*^ 

2,156,551  pounds  of  tobacco,  40,626  of  wool,  BARRETT,  Jomr,  an  eccentric  classical  schol- 

1,007,560  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  208,898  ar,  born  in  Ireland,  about  1746,  died  at  Trinity 

of  oats.    There  were  49  churches,  1  newspaper  college,  Dublin,  Nov.  15, 1821.    Little  is  known 

office,  and  1,067  pupils  attending  public  schools,  of  his  early  life,  except  that,  when  6  years  old, 

Pop.  about  20,000,  including  4,584  slaves.  he  lost  his  ^ther,  a  clergyman  at  Ballyroaa. 

BARREN  ISLAND.    L  An  island  lying  E.  He  obtained  his  education  with  difficulty,  his 

of  Smgapore,  in  the  Ghinese  sea.    IL  A  vol*  mother  having  been   left  wiUi  very  narrow 

canic  island  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  E.  of  Great  means.    Entering  Trinity  college  as  a  sixar,  hia 
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dlIig«noe  and  talent  obtained  Mm  a  sohoUurahip  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Doiing 

in  177S,  and  a  fellowship  in   1778.    He  was  the   troables    which  followed  the  disastroos 

made  vioe-proYoet  in  1800,  and  as  his  inoome  ront  of  Poitiers,  Sept.  9, 1866,  Stienne  Marod 

was  lai^  and  his  economy  very  greati  he  left  mayor  of  PariSf  ordered  chains  to  be  fastened 

the  grei^r  part  of  a  vast  fortone  in  tnist  to  the  at  each  end  of  every  street,  so  that  thej  ooold 

S'oYost  and  fellows^  to  be  distributed  for  chart-  be  cloeed  on  the  first  alarm,  thns  proteetmgth« 

ble  purposes.    His  brother's  children  dispnt-  dwellings  of  the  private  citizens  against  the 

Ing  the  will,  threw  it  into  litinition,  and  sno-  depredfSions  of  bands  of  ruffians,  and  afibdiag 

oeeded  in  breaking  it  down.    Dr.  Barrett  was  at  the  same  time  means  of  resifltanee  aguos 

In  holy  orders,  but  seldom  officiated.    He  had  tyrannical  princes.    These  chains  were  useM 

the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  general  against  the  EngUcJi  in  1436,  when  thejvert 

scholars  in  Ireland.    His  knowledge  was  so  expelled  from  the  capital  by  the  n&tional  partr. 

wholly  derived  from  books,  that  he  is  said  not  But  the  real  buricades,  of  which  these  were  bat 

to  have  been  able  to  distinffuish  a  turkey  from  mere  rudiments,  were  first  erected  hy  the  Paiis- 

a  goose,  to  have  asoertainedl  by  elaborate  ornl-  ians  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  centoiy.  Tbe 

thological  research  in  the  college  library,  that  a  good  Oatfaolic  i)eople,  indignant  at  the  ooDdcct 

awallow  which  had  ventured  in  must  be  a  stork,  of  Henry  UI.,  whom  they  called  Ugly  Herodcs, 

and  secretly  to  have  believed,  when  he  saw  a  rose  in  arms  against  him.  May  12, 1588,  ud 

fiock  of  sheep,  that  mutton  was  supplied  by  pushedtheirburicades  to  the  very  doors  of  tk 

these  animals.    He  very  rarely  quitted  the  pre-  Louvre;  tiie  king  had  no  other  resource tk: 

oincts  of  the  college,  and  many  amusing  in-  flight.    Kxty  years  later,  attheoatbreakoftbe 

atanoes  of  his  simplicity  and  utter  ignorance  of  dvil  war  known  as  La  IVonde^  another  jomit 

the  world  are  traditionary.    He  was  dwarfish  de»  barricadei  took  place  Aug.  27, 1618;  and 

in  stature,  and  singulariy  careless  in  attire.    In  the  young  kiuff,  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austiii, 

1801  he  published  an  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Ori^  and  Oardinal  Macarin,  were  obliged  to  fleefrpm 

of  the  Oonstellations  that  compose  the  Zodiac ;  tiie  capital.    The  royal  power  agaia  beooicisg 

and  the  uses  they  were  intended  to  promote."  paramount,  barricades  were  out  of  oaeforDeiiij 

In  1808  appeared  his  '^Essayon  the  Life  of  Dean  2  centuries.    They  were  not  resorted  todaiisg 

Swift,"  including  several  original  pieces  ascribed  the  great  iVench  revolution,  because  the  popo- 

to  him.    But  his  literary  fame  must  rest  upon  lar  strength  was  so  overwhelming.   Dnriiigtbe 

the  recovery  of  copious  fhigments  of  the  gospel  restoration,    however,    barricades  were  seefi 

of  St  Matthew,  from  a  palimpsest  in  the  coUege  again ;  they  were  uselessly  tried  in  1837,  bst 

library.    He  found  among  the  old  manuscripts  Ihey  succeeded  beyond  anticipation  when  tiie 

there,  what  appeared  to  be  a  monkish  legend  people  rose  against  Charles  X.    Then  the.^ 

of  the  18th  century,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  proved  a  fomudable  means  of  resistaoee,  uu 

oommon  Greek  letter  of  that  era.    On  ezanu*  even  of  attack,  against  the  royal  troops,  vk 

nation.  Dr.  Barrett  saw  nearly  effiuwd  letters  were  unable  to  dislodge  the  insurgents,  and  tbe 

vnder  the  modem  writing,  and  the  result  of  revolution  was  triumphant    During  the  r^ 

several  years  of  persevering  assiduity,  was  his  of  Louis  Philippe,  several  attempts  atrebdM 

dearly  discovering  a  large  portion  of  St  Mat-  took  place,  and  barricades  were  resorted  to; 

ihew^s  gospel,  part  of  Isaiah,  and  some  orations  those  of  the  Rue  Transnonain  have  preserreoi 

of  Gregory  Kazianzen,  all  written  in  the  un-  bloody  celebrity,  but  in  every  case  the  rebee 

eial  Greek  letter,  probably  as  early  as  the  middle  were  overpowered  by  the  troops  and  lai^ 

of  the  2d  century.    This  was  transcribed  by  guards.    The  barricades,  however,  had  their  re* 

Dr.  Barrett,  and  was  published  in  4to,  at  oon-  venge  in  1848;  many  were  constrocted  asm 

aiderable  expense,  by  the  university,  in  1801.  the  days  of  February,  and  their  very  sights* 

A  copperplate  of  each  page  was  engraved,  by  the  omen  of  Louis  PhiHppe^s&D.  OnoemorenF- 

which  was  secured  a  critical  fao-timUe  of  the  ricades  were  constructed  in  Paris  daring  tl^ 

original  Greek.    On  one  page  is  the  ancient  frightfbl  battles  of  June;  never  were  rsmp^ 


ge-discovered)  text,  opposite  it  the  ordinary  overflowed  by  such  rivers  of  blood;  defeD<»; 

Greek  version,  and  at  foot  copious  notes  in  Latin,  and  attacked  on  both  sides  by  citizens  engap 

with  numerous  references.  In  a  deadly  conflict,  they  were  at  once  the  scaa 

BARRHEAD,  a  prosperous  viQage  of  Scot-  of  deeds  of  heroic  courage  and  merciless  h^Iti^  ^ 

land,  on  the  Levem.    It  contains  a  large  num-  ity.     Since  then,  macadamized  streets  Ism ' 

ber  of  factories,  mills,  founderies,  &o.,  employ-  been  substituted  for  stone  pavement,  tl^^  P^ 

Ing  in  all  about  6,000  hands.    A  railway  was  pal  material  for  barricades  is  thus  removed,  m 

opened  to  Barrhead  in  1849.     Pop.  in  1851,  thebr  use  seems  to  be  over.  ^,     ,^ 

8,069.  BARRIER  ISLAND,  one  of  tiie  New  Z» 

BARRICADE,  abarrierformed  in  haste  with  land  group.  It  is  situated  oflf  the  golf  of  Hoortf; 

trees,  baskets  of  earth,  palisades,  wagons,  or  on  the  North  island,  is  80  miles  in  f^Z 

any  thing  that  will  obstruct  the  progress  of  an  ence,  and  has  one  good  harbor  at  its  JN> 

enemy,  or  serve  for  defence  or  security  against  extremity.  .  ,_j 

his  fire.    Barricades  have  been  resorted  to  in        BARRIER  REEFS.    These  are  reefi  of  cow 
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as  a  barrier  against  the  heavy  roll  of  the  sea. —  BARRINGTON,  John  Shuts  (the  first  vis- 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  great  reef  eonnt  Barrington),  bom  1678,  died  17S4.  To 
off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Australia.  Its  distance  his  family  name  of  Shate  the  samame  of  Bar- 
from  the  shore  varies  from  20  to  70  miles,  aver-  rington  was  added  on  his  accession  to  tiie 
aging  from  20  to  80.  It  is  from  }  of  a  mile  to  Barrington  estates,  in  Essex.  In  1720  he  was 
1  mUe  wide,  and  continues  for  about  1,200  placed  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  as  Viscount 
miles  in  length,  with  only  1  interruption  of  Barrington.  He  had  previously  sat  in  the  Brit- 
much  extent^  wnich  is  off  tbe  southern  coast  of  ish  house  of  commons,  whence  he  was  expelled 
New  Guinea.  There  are  several  small  openings  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Harburgh 
through  it^  by  which  vessels  may  enter  into  the  lottery.  He  was  author  of  Miacellanea  Sacra, 
great  sea  between  the  reef  and  the  land,  where  an  essay  on  the  several  dispensations  of  God  to 
smoother  water  is  found,  of  good  navigable  mankind,  and  ^  The  Rights  of  Protestant  Dis* 
depth  throug}iout  its  extent.  Other  rem  of  8enters."^-His  eldest  son,  William  Wildicaxt. 
this  nature  are  met  with  along  the  opposite  was  successively  secretary  of  war.  chancellor  ox 
coasts  of  the  islands  of  Louisiade  and  New  Oal-  the  exchequer,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He 
edonia,  and  between  are  numerous  coral  islands,  retired  from  public  life  in  1778,  after  84  years' 
called  atolls.  These  ree&  and  islands  have  official  service,  and  died  in  1793. — John  Bab- 
caused  this  portion  of  the  south  Pacific  to  be  bington,  his  2d  son,  a  m^jor-general,  command- 
called  the  Coralline  sea.  The  rolling  of  the  ed  the  British  troops  at  the  taking  of  Guade- 
lonff  line  of  sea,  as  it  breaks  upon  the  straight  loupe,  in  1758,  and  died  in  176i. — ^Dai2i»9  Bab- 
reeis,  is  described  as  a  display  of  simple  gran-  ungton,  his  8d  son  (born  1727,  died  18001 
deur,  beauty,  and  power,  uni<me  in  Idnd,  but  antiquary,  lawyer,  and  naturalist,  was  made  2d 
often  sublime  in  its  effbct^  and  terrible  in  its  Justice  of  Ohester,  in  1757,  which  office  he  hM 
force  and  deafening  roar.  The  sulject  ia  fur*  for  26  years,  when  he  resigned  it  and  passed 
ther  noticed  under  the  article  Atoll.  his  remaining  years  in  the  chambers  iu  the  tem- 

BARRIEB  TBEATY,  a  treaty  signed  Nov.  pie,  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  bencher.  He 
16, 1715,  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  was  a  voluminous  author,  hb  chief  work  beinff 
of  Great  Britain,  ana  the  States  General  of  the  '*  Observations  on  the  Statutef^"  which  passea 
United  Provinces,  the  object  of  which  was  to  through  4  editions  in  his  lifetime.  He  wrote 
define  the  northern  frontier  of  France.  It  was  sevend  papers  on  antiquities  and  natural  philos* 
the  le^timate  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish,  ophy,  and  strongly  advocated  the  propriety  of 
succession,  and  was  dictated  by  the  Jealousy  of  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  polar  regions, 
the  contracting  parties,  and  particularly  of  Hoi-  — Samuel  Babbington,  the  4th  son,  died  itaroh 
land,  at  the  enorts  of  Louis  XIV.  to  destroy  the  14^  1800,  bec^une.  rear-admiral.  He  took  St^ 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  elevating  his  Lucia  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  waa 
grandson  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  which  the  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  courage  at  the  eel- 
provinces  a^ioining  the  new  boundary  belonged*  ebrated  relief  of  Gibraltar  by  Lord  Howe.— 

BABBIGA  NEGRA,  a  town  or  village  of  Shuts  Babbington,  the  youngest  son,  bom 

Uruguay,  South  AmerlciL    Each  of  tibe  large  1734^  died  March  27,  1826.    Having  entered 

breeding  estates  in  its  vicinity  is  stodged  with  the  church,  he  was  successivoly  chaplain  to 

from  eOjOOO  to  200,000  head  of  cattle.  George  IH.,  canon  of  Ohrist  church,  canon  of 

BABKINGER,  Dakibl  Mobbatt,  an  Ameri-  St  Paul's  and  Windsor,  and  biBhop  of  Llandaf^ 

can  statesman,  bom  in  the  county  of  Oabamu^  Salisbury,  and  DurhtfiL    He  was  translated  to 

N.  0.,  about  1807.    He  graduated  at  the  univer-  his  last  see  in  1791,  and  held  it  for  85  years, 

sity  oif  North  Carolina  in  1826,  established  him*  He  was  high-church  and  anti-p^>a1,  a  tory,  a 

self  in  the  practice  of  law  in  1829,  and,  after  sompulous  and  vigilant  official    His  income 

gaininff  distinction  as  a  lawyer,  wa&  in  1848,  was  largo,  and  his  charities  commensurate  with 

elected  a  representative  to  the  national  congress,  it.    Hie  sum  of  £60,000  having  come  into  hia 

He  was  twice  reelected,  and,  upon  the  accession  possession,  by  a  suit  respecting  some  coal-mines 

of  President  Taylor,  was  f^pointed  minister  m  his.  diocese,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  it  to  the 

plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  an  office  foundation  of  charity  schools  and  the  relief  of 

which  he  retained  until  the  acoeseioii  of  Presi-  poor  clergymen  and  their  famiUes. 

dent  Pierce.  BABBINGTON,  Sib  Jonah,  lawyer  and  an- 

BABBINGTON.  Gbobgx,  British  governor  thor,  bom  in  Queen's  oounty,  Ireland,  in  1767, 
of  North  Carolina  in  1724,  Even  in  that  early  died  at'  Yersaillee,  near  Pans,  April  8, 1834. 
day,  he  describes  the  people  he  was  sent  to  gov-  He  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  waa 
em  as  subtle,  crafty,  insurrectionary  $  driving  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1788,  and  entered  the 
out  their  ralers,  and  defending  their  insolence  Irish  parliament  in  1790,  as  member  for  tha 
by  arms.  He  anticipated  his  own  fiU^e^-was  borough  of  Tuam.  His  father  being  a  gentle- 
himself  compelled  to  fly  the  colony,  making  his  man  of  Isfge  landed  property,  who  had  thriven 
way  to  Charleston,  whence  he  escaped  toEng-  under  governmental  patronage,  Mr.  Barring- 
land.  He  was  a  rioter,  a  debauchee,  a  '*  peep  ton^s  maiden  speech  as  a  legislator  was  directed 
o^  day  boy,^'  and  very  soon  after  his  return  to  against  Grattau  and  Curran,  two  eloquent  lead- 
England,  engaging  in  one  of  his  osual  n^ht  ez-  ers  on  the  popular  side.  To  rewara  and  en- 
cesses,  he  waa  found  murdered  in  Sti  Jamea's  courage  him,  a  sinecure  in  the  Dublin  custom 
park.  house,  worth  £1,000  a  year,  was  given  to  him 
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in  1798,  and  Be  was  made  king's  oonnael,  an  large  than  aaihentio— -indeed,  he  started  widi 

honor  oonferrinff  station  and  nrecedenoe  rarelr  the  avowal  that  *^the  writing  of  mere  oom- 

bestowed  on  a  barrister  of  only  6  years'  stand-  monplaee  troths  reqniros  no  tuent  whateTer." 

ing.    He  said,  in  his  *^  Personal  Sketches,"  that  However,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained  from 

he  mi^t  liave  been  solicitor-general  in  1799,  him  of  politicaL  legal,  literary,  and  social  Iri^ 

if  he  had  consented  to  vote  for  the  nnion.  life,  dnnng  the  last  40  3fean  of  the  last  centnrr. 

Whatever  the  canse,  he  changed  sides  on  that  BABRIBTEB,  in  England,  a  conosellor  in 

occasion,  voting  against  the  nnion,  and  diaplav-  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  and  to  ondei^ 

ing  sach  zeal  for  his  new  friends,  the  liberals,  take  the  protection  of  cHents.    Barrifltera  were 

ai^  snch  hostility  to  Lord  OhanoeQor  Glare,  ancientlv  styled  apprentices  at  law,  and  were 

whom  they  hated,  that  in  1808  he  was  very  admitted  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  only  alt^  an 

nearly  retaned  to  pariiament  for  the  city  of  apprenticeship  of  16  years.    A  person  intend- 

DnbliD,  and  in  the  popular  interest— the  first  4  ing  to  be  called  to  the  bar  most  be  admitted  to 

votes  in  his  fkvor  being  those  of  Grattan,  Oor^  one  of  the  4  inns  of  conrt,  inner  or  middle  t^n- 

ran,  Ponsonby,  and  Plnnket   The  Irish  govern-  pie,  Lincoln's  inn,  or  Gray's  inn,  where  he  most 

ment  thought  it  worth  while  to  nlence  this  reside  for  5  years,  or  for  8  years  if  he  be  a  grad- 

Strict    Accordibigly  he  was  made  jodae  of  nate  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  Dnblin  nniversi- 

e  Irish  admiralty  conrt,  and  also  kniffhted.  tv.    In  accordance  with  a  notion  derived  from 

Between  1809  and  1816,  beimr  dissatisfied  at  the 


Between  1809  and  1816,  being  dissatisfied  at  the  old  Boman  lawyers  and  patrons,  who  gain- 
not  having  obtained  higher  preferment,  he  pnl>-  ed  influence  by  practising,  not  for  minej,  bat 
lished  5  hBraiBom  in  4to  (constituting  the  1st  for  honor,  the  fees  of  barristers  are  oonsviered 
volume)  of  the  ^'ffistorio  jCemoirs  of  Ireland,"  merely  honorary,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
comprising  secret  records  dT  the  national  con-  covered  bv  any  legal  action, 
vention,  l£e  rebellion,  and  the  nnion ;  with  de-  BABB0I8,  Lb,  an  old  district  of  France, 
hneations  of  the  prindpal  characters  engaged  which  formerly  composed  part  of  Lorraine, 
in  these  transactions.  Tnis  volume  brought  the  but  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  the 
narrative  down  only  to  the  assertion  of  inde-  Meuse.  It  contained  the  fortress  of  Bar,  b^ 
pendenoe  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  con-  by  Frederic,  duke  of  Mosellana,  the  brother-in- 
clusion, referring  to  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  law  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  whose  sncceasors  bore 
the  union  in  1800,  was  as  aafferly  expected  by  the  titie  of  counts  and  dukes  of  Bar  for  sevsal 
the  public  as  it  was  dreaded  by  the  govern-  centuries. 

men^  which  included  Lord  Oastiereagh  and  BABBON,  Jaicbs,  an  American  commodore, 

othen,  who  had  taken  part  in  these  transao-  bom  in  Yh^ia,  1768,  and  at  the  time  of  his 

ttons.    Sir  Jonah,  in  1815,  was  compelled  bv  death,  April  21,  1861,  the  senior  officer  in  the 

the  pressure  of  debts,  improvidentiy  incurred,  service.    He  commenced  his  naval  career  wliea 

to  seek  safety  fpom  personal  arrest  in  France,  very  young,  under  the  aospices  of  his  lather, 

and  it  is  believed  that  he  consented  to  abandon  who  held  the  rank  of  ^^Oommodore  of  all 

his  Irish  revelations  on  condition  of  receiving  the  armed  vessels  of  the  commonwealth  "  of 

the  foil  aalaiy  of  his  office,  while  residing  in  YirgidiL  during  the  entire  war  of  the  revohh 

France,  its  duties  being  performed  by  a  deputy,  tion,  and  until  the  state  navy  was  disbanded, 

chosen  and  paid  by  the  government.     In  1897  In  1798,  on  the  formation  of  the  present  navy, 

he  publishea  %  volumes  of  *' Personal  Sketches  Barron  received  his  commission  as  lientenant, 

of  nis  own  Times,'^  and  a  8d  volume  (much  in-  and  served  with  credit  under  Com.  Ban-y,  doring 

ferior)  appeared  in  1889.    It  is  lively,  exsffger-  the  abort  period  of  trouUes  with  France^  some- 

ated,  amusing,  and  eccentric,  and  has  Men  times  styled  ^^  the  war "  with  that  kingdom, 

twice  republished  in  the  United  States  with  when  our  national  vessels  were  ordo^  to  at- 

rat  success.    In  1880,  Sir  Jonah  was  charged  tack  and  capture  French  cruisers.    In  1799, 
parliament  with  appropriating  to  his  own  Barron  was  promoted  to  the  highest  grade  in 
use  funds  belon^^g^  under  the  a&dralty  laws^  the  navy,  and  under  the  command  of  his  elder 
to  suitors  in  his  court.    He  went  to  Loudon  to  brother,  Oom.  Samuel  Barron,  was  ordered  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  but  the  dharges  were  de-  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  became  known  for 
dared  to  be  moven,  and  he  was  removed  foom  his  skill  in  aeamanship,  as  well  as  his  scientific 
office.    He  lost  no  time  in  preparing  tih»  sec-  attainments.    He  was  regarded  as  one  of  tiie 
ond  volume  of  his  delayed  work.  ^^Qistorio  best  officers  and  most  thorough  disciplinariatts 
Memoirs,'*  which  was  weU  received,  as  an  ac-  in  tiie  navy,  and  he  c<mtinued  with  short  inter- 
count  (by  an  actor  in  the  events)  of  the  manner  vals  to  be  employed  in  sea  service,  until  1807, 
in  which  the  nationality  ci  Ireland  was  surren-  when  the  unfortunate  afilur  of  the  Oheeneake 
dered  by  the  Irish  parliament    This  work  frigate  of  88  guns,  "^th  the  Engiteb  ship  Lec^ 
verr  expensive  as  a  quarto,  liberally  illustrated  ard  of  60  guns,  threw  a  shadow  over  bis  life, 
with  portraits,  was  subsequentiy  reproduced,  in  On  June  29, 1807,  the  Chesapeake,  Oapt.  Gor^ 
a  cheap  form,  as  the  ^^Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  don,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Oom.  Barron, 
Kation,**  and  has  had  a  large  sale  in  the  United  got  under  way  from  Hampton  Boads,  bound  to 
States.    &tr  Jonah  Barrington's  free-and-easy  tiie   Mediterranean.    At  the   same  time  the 
gossiping  style,  in  his  **  Personal  Sketcbea,"  is  Leopard,  of  60  guns,  (kpL  Humphreys,  also 
more  agreeable  than  the  labored  manner  of  his  left  the  same  anchorage,  preceded  the  Ghesa- 
historic  work.  His  Amd  of  anecdote  was  rather  peake  by  a  hw  miles,  and  at  8  o'dodc,  P.  M^ 
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being  a  mile  to  windward,  wore  round  and  bore  thronghont  the  oonntry  by.  this  high-handed 
down  upon  the  Ajmerican  ship,  and  as  she  came  outrage,  and  the  vengeance  demanded  agunst 
upon  the  weather-qnarter,  hailed,  and  informed  En^and  was  not  forgotten  nntil  after  the  sno- 
her  that  she  had  a  despatch  for  Com.  Barron,  cession  of  naval  victories,  which  crowned  the 
Until  this  moment,  nothing  nnnsual  was  per-  American  arms  in  the  war  of  1812.  Barron 
ceived  in  the  movements  of  the  Leopard,  bat  it  was  court-martialed  under  4  charges,  which 
was  now  seen  tiiat  her  lower  deck  ports  were  embraced  22  specifications.  He  was  entirely 
triced  up,  that  the  tompions  were  out  of  her  guns,  acquitted  of  8  of  the  charges,  but  was  found 
and  that  she  was  evidently  prepared  for  mis-  guuty  of  2  specifications  of  a  charge  ^*for  neg- 
chief.  A  boat  was  lowered  immediately  from  lecting,  on  the  probabilitv  of  an  engagement,  to 
the  Leopard,  and  a  lieutenant  came  on  board  clear  his  ship  for  action,''  and  sentenced  to  be 
the  Ohesapeake.  He  bore  a  despatch,  signed  by  suspended  for  6  years,  without  pay  or  emolu- 
Vice-admiral  Berkeley,  dated  Halifax,  June  ments.  The  court  closed  its  nndiug  on  the 
1,  ordering  all  captains  under  his  command,  subject  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  accused, 
should  they  &11  in  with  the  Ohesapeake  any-  in  the  following  language :  ^  No  transposition 
where  on  the  high  seas,  to  show  her  com-  of  the  spedfications,  or  any  other  modification 
mander  tlie  order  to  ^'require  to  search  for  of  the  charges  themselves,  would  alter  the  opin- 
deserters/*  and  '*to  proceed  to  search  for  the  ion  of  the  court  as  to  the  firmness  and  courage 
same."  Home  correspondence  had  taken  place  of  the  accused ;  the  evidence  on  this  point  is 
in  Washington,  between  the  British  minister  dear  and  satis&ctory."  Such  was  the  fate  of 
and  the  home  government,  in  regard  to  men  Com.  Barron,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
on  board  the  Chesapeake,  said  to  have  de-  nnder  the  state  of  public  feeling,  demanding  a 
serted  the  English  service,  but  full  ezplana^  victim,  those  who  were  really  responsible  for 
tions  had  been  made,  ana  all  was  supposed  the  efficiency  of  the  Chesapeake,  escaped  un- 
to be  satisfactory.  To  the  missive  from  the  pumshed.  Admiral  Berkdey's  conduct  was  dis* 
English  admiral.  Com.  Barron  replied  that  he  avowed  by  the  British  government,  and  he  was 
knew  of  no  such  deserters  on  board  the  Chesa-  recalled  from  his  command.  Capt  Humphrevs 
pet^e,  and  that  his  orders  would  not  allow  him  was  never  afterward  employed  afloat  On 
to  suffer  her  crew  to  be  mustered  by  any  officers  March  22,  1820,  after  a  long  correspondence 
but  tiieir  own.  The  lieutenant  returned,  and  in  with  Com.  Decatur,  growing  out  of  the  old 
a  very  few  moments  afterward  the  Leopard  affi&ir  of  the  Chesapeake,  Barron  fought  a  dud 
fired  a  broadside  into  the  Chesapeake.  The  with  him  at  Bladensburg.  Both  fdl  at  the 
American  ship  was  in  no  condition  to  return  it ;  first  fire,  and  it  was  supposed  both  were  mor* 
be»de  her  inrorior  force,  she  was  in  utter  con-  talbr  wounded.  Decatur  died  the  same  night, 
fusion  on  first  coming  out  of  port,  and  it  ap-  and  Barron  recovered  after  months  of  great 
pears  strange  that  any  man-of-war  should  ever  suffering.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  in  such  a  state,  nnable  he  held  several  important  conunands  on  shore, 
to  clear  for  action  on  a  sudden  emergency.  She  The  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific 
had  a  perfeoUv  raw  crew;  her  decks  were  lit-  was  tendered  to  hhn,  but  declined, 
tered  with  cables,  stores,  and  even  cabin  fumi-  BABBON,  Samuel,  brother  of  the  foregoing^ 
ture,  and  the  baggage  of  passengers,  and  al-  a  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  bom  in 
thoi^h  the  guns  had  been  loaded,  rammers,  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1768,  died  Oct  29,  1810. 
wads,  matches,  gun-locks,  and  powder-horns  Li  1798  he  commanded  the  brig  Augusta, 
were  all  wanting.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  which  was  prepared  by  the  dtizens  of  Nor- 
state,  tiiat  in  coi]SbrmitywiUi  the  custom  of  the  folk  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  French, 
navy,  the  equipment  of  the  ship  for  sea  had  — ^Dmnnff  the  war  wiui  Tripoli  at  a  subsequent 
been  entirdy  confided  to  her  immediate  com-  period,  he  took  a  conspicuous  position,  and 
mander,  Capt  Gordon,  who  was  an  officer  of  in  1805,  commanded  a  squadron  of  10  vessels, 
high  standmg.  Com.  Barron's  visits  to  her  his  fiag  diip  bdng  the  President,  44.  The 
were  but  few  and  brie^  until  the  captdn  offi-  pasha  of  Tripoli,  or  basha"^  as  he  was  stvled, 
dally,  and  in  writing,  reported  her  ready  for  was  Juasnf  Caramalli,  a  usurper,  who  had  de- 
sea,  and  that  her  crew  had  been  stationed  at  posed  his  brother  Hamet  Mr.  Eaton,  the  con- 
the  guns.  This  was  8  days  before  she  sailed,  sul  at  Tunis,  was  apprised  that  it  might  be  of 
The  Leopard  continued  to  fire,  until  Barron  great  service  to  secure  the  codperation  of  Hamet 
finding  that  no  resistance  could  be  made,  m  the  war  agunst  his  brother,  and  prevailed  on 
order^  the  colors  struck.  A  single  gun  was  the  American  government  to  lend  indirect 
fired  by  the  CSiesapeake  just  as  her  colors  support  to  the  measure.  Com.  Barron  re* 
werehiuiled  down.  There  being  no  matches  oeived  the  following  instructions:  '^With  re- 
at  hand,  it  was  disdiarged  by  means  of  a  spect  to  the  ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  we  have  no 
cod  brought  from  the  galley.  The  ship  re-  oojeotiointo  your  availing  yourself  of  his  co6p- 
cdved  21  shot  in  her  hull,  and  8  were  killed,  eration  with  you  against  Tripoli,  if  you  shall 
and  18  wounded,  among  whom  were  Com.  upon  a  fdl  view  of  the  sulnect,  afbbv  your  ar- 
Barron,  and  his  dd,  Mr.  Broom.  Four  men,  rivd  upon  the  station,  consider  his  codperation 
claimed  as  English,  were  taken  out  of  her,  and  expedient  The  subject  is  committed  entire- 
she  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  the  same  ly  to  your  discretion;  in  sudi  an  evCTit,  you 
evening.     Intense    excitement    was    created  will,  it  is  believed,  find  Mr.  Eaton  extremdy 
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QBefdl  to  jouy — ^Aoting  upon  these  instrao-  of  the  oonyentacm,  was  hom  »t  YiUefint  (Lo* 
tioDS,  Oom.  Barron  despatched  Mr.  Eaton,  in  z^re^,  Jaly  19, 1791.    He  inherited  a  taste  for 
a  vessel  of  the  squadron,  to  Egypt,  where  pnhlio  affiedrs  from  his  father,  who  was  an  actire 
Hamet   was   serving   with   the   discontented  politician;  at  the  same  time  he  distinguished 
Mamelukes,  and  the  commander  of  this  ves«  himself  at  an  early  age  in  the  legal  professoo. 
eel,  Oapt.  Hull,  ohtained  from  the  viceroy  of  He  was  only  19  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
I^gypt,  permission  for  the  ez-hashaw  to  ^uit  ance  as  pleader  hefore  the  tribun^  of  Paris, 
tiie  country,  although  he  was  arrayed  against  and  not  more  than  83  when  he  was  officially 
the  government    Aided  by  8  vessels  of  the  appointed  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  court 
squadron,  the  Hornet,  Argus,  and  Nautilus,  Mr.  His  eloquence  at  the  bar  paved  his  way  to  the 
Eaton  and   Hamet   Caramalli    attacked   and  forum.    On  various  occasons  he  proved  him- 
took  the  town  of  Deme  on.theTrlpolitan  coast  self  a  sturdy  champion  of  civil  and  reU^ous 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1806.    Eaton  now  press-  liberty  in  cases  in  which  he  was  employed  as 
ed  Oom.  Barron  for  ftirther  supplies  and  re-  counsel  for  defendant     In  his  parliamaitary 
inforcements   against  Tripoli,  but  they  were  career  he  manifested  the  same  zeal  fbr  liberal 
denied  on  the  ground  that  Hamet  Oaramalli  had  principles.    After  bavins  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  second  province  chamber  of  deputies  under  the  government  of 
in  the  regency,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  effect  Louis  XYHI.,  ne  became,  subsequently,  one  of 
his  object  by  means  of  the  ordinary  coOper-  the  parliamentary  leaders  ofthe  opposition,  and, 
ation  of  the   squadron.     Oom.  Barron  was  as  such,  was  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of 
perhaps  influenced  in  this  decision   by  other  OharlesX.   Under  Louis  Philippe  he  discharged 
oonsiaerations.    Oapt  Bainbridge,  with  nis  offl-  for  some  time  the  functions  of  prefect  of  the  de- 
oers  and  men,  were  at  this  tune  held  in  rig-  partment  of  the  Seine,  but  he  disi^proved  the 
orons  captivity  in  Tripoli,  and  it  was  well  policy  of  Guizot,  and  having  been  cnoeen  as  a 
known  tnat  the  reignuur  bashaw  considered  member  of  the  chamber,  he  entered  the  ranks 
that  the  United  States,  by  cooperating  with  of  the  oppodtion.    After  sundry  parliamentary 
his  brother,  warred  against  his  personal  safety,  conflicts,  we  eventually  find  him  engaged  in  re- 
and  had  threatened  a  bloody  retaliation  if  this  formatory  movements,  and  exciting  ^e  pnblk 
codperation  was  nersisted  in. — Oom.  Barron  mind  in  the  provinces,  while  Thiers  was  agxtat- 
soon  afterward  relinquished  his  command  to  ing  the  chamber.    An  open  rupture  finally  took 
the  officer  next  in  rank,  Oapt  John  Bodgers,  place  in  1847,  on  the  subject  of  public  banqu^i. 
in  consequence  of  extreme  ill  health,  and  re-  The  right  of  holding  them  for  poHtical  pur- 
turned  to  the  United  States.    He  was  consid-  poses  was  questioned   by   the    government, 
ered  an  excellent  officer,  and  died  much  re-  but  asserted  by  Barrot  and  his  party.    This 
spected  just  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  banquet  excitement  became,  in  fact,  the  imme- 
important  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Gos-  diate  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  of 
port,  Va.           ^  tiie  downfall  of  the  Orleans  dynasty.    On  tbe 

BABBOS,  Jolo  DH,  an  eminent  Portuguese  morning  of  Feb.  28,  1848,  after  it  had  come 

historian,  bom  1496,  died  1570.    He  was  of  already  to  a  coULsion  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 

noble  famUy  and  early  employed  about  the  Thiers  was  called  upon  by  Loms  Philippe  to 

court.    In  1522  he  was  governor  of  a  Portu-  form  a  new  ministry.    Thiers  insisted  upon 

guese  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Barrows  codperation,  and,  urged  by  the  immi- 

afterward  treasurer  of  the  Indies.    He  was  rec-  nence  of  the  crisis,  the  king  was  compelled,  on 

ommended  by  the  king  himself  to  cultivate  his*  the  morning  of  Feb.  24,  to  appoint  Odilon  osi- 

tory,  some  of  his  comp^tions  having  been  read  rot  prime  minister  of  France.    But  it  was  too 

with  approval  by  his  majesty.     He  wrote  the  late.    Barrot^s  prestige  could  not  quell   the 

history  of  Portuguese  conquest  in  India,  down  storm  which  the  agitation  of  his  principles  had 

to  A.  I>.  1526.    ft  was  continued  by  Diogo  de  aroused.    His  first  ministerial  measure — the  re- 

Oouto,  the  historiographer  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  call  of  the  troops— gave  the  coup  de  grace  to 

andbyJoaoBq>testaLavanha.  The  best  edition  Louis  Philippe.    After  the  fiightof  the  Idng, 

is  that  of  1778,  from  the  royal  press  of  Lisbon.  Barrot  made  an  attempt  to  urge    upon  the 

He  also  wrote  a  historical  romance,  ^'  Chnmica  chamber,  during  its  last  ratting,  Uie  claims  of 

do  Imperador  CUitimnundo^'*  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  the  regency.     But  in 

BAkBOSA,  a  village  and   ridge  of  hills  vain.    His  power  was  gone.    Ka  an  opponent 

about  4  miles  distant  8.  £.  from  the  mouth  of  of  Louis  Philippe  he  nad  done  more  than  he 

the  Santi  Petri  river,  which  divides  the  ide  of  anticipated ;  but  now  he  had  to  withdraw,  and 

Leon,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Oadiz,  from  yield  his  place  to  Lamartine.    Subsequent^,  on 

the  mainland  of  Andalusia,  famous  for  a  battle  Dec.  10,  1849,  he  became  preddent  of  the 

fought  between  the  allied  armies  of  Spun  and  council  and  keeper  of  the  seal,  but  in  many  of 

England,  under  La  Pena  and  Gten.  Graham,  his  pubHc  acts  we  find,  henceforward,  a  tendoi- 

against  the  French  under  Yictor.  in  1811.    The  cy  to  oppose  the  republican  movement.     On 

Irench  were  beaten  by  the  English,  though  La  the  other  himd,  he  was  unwilling  to  serve  imd»- 

Pefla  behaved  treacherously.  the  new  order  of  things  which  was  brought 

BABBOT,  I.  Oaiollx  Htaoikthx  Odilon,  about  by  the  emp  diktat  of  Dec  2.  1851,  vA 

better  known  under  the  name  of  Odilon  B abb  ot,  since  then  he  has  kept  aloof  from  politica.    His 

a  French  jurist  and  statesman,  son  of  a  member  policy  was  to  cultivate  the  growth  of  liberal 
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principles  under  a  oonstitntioDal  monarchj.  tered  meet  of  the  learning  of  that  period,  he 
Much,  however,  of  his  reputation  as  a  states-  started  for  France  and  Italf,  and  by  way  of 
man  was  gained  hy  his  ability  as  an  orator.  Leghorn  to  Smyrna.  On  the  voyage,  the  ship 
This  made  him  formidable  in  the  chamber  and  was  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  and  Barrow 
at  the  bar.  His  oratory,  although  more  direct-  bore  a  heroic  part  in  a  successful  resistance  of 
ed  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  judgment,  gene-  the  assault  from  Smyrna  he  went  to  Oonstan- 
rally  produced  an  electric  enect,  which  wto  tinople,  where  he  studied  Chrysostom's  writings 
strengthened  by  the  magnetism  of  a  dignified  with  sp'eat  delight  Beturning  homeward  by 
presenoe.  II.  Fbbdinaitd,  brother  of  the  fore-  way  of  Venice,  Germany,  and  Holland,  he  was 
going,  bom  in  1805,  also  a  lawyer  by  profes-  ordained  to  the  Episcopal  ministry  in  1669,  and 
sion,  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  at  the  age  of  80,  was  appointed  professor  of 
in  1845.  Having  displayed  some  talent  in  Greek  at  Cambrioge.  In  1662  he  was  appoint* 
handling  the  questions  connected  with  Algeria,  ed  profBsaor  of  seometry  in  Greeham  college,  and 
he  was  in  1848  chosen  as  representative  of  that  in  1668,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  at 
colony  to  the  constituent  assembly.  He  had  the  first  election  after  their  incorporation.  He 
ingratiated  himself  witii  Louis  Napoleon  by  his  was  the  same  year  elected  by  the  executors  of 
services  as  counsel,  consequent  upon  the  at-  Mr.  Lucas,  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  math- 
tempts  upon  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne,  and  be-  ematics  founded  in  his  will.  Six  years  afterward, 
came  his  secretary-iu'^ief^  and  acted  as  his  at  the  age  of  89,  he  resigned  this  post  and  was 
minister  of  l^e  interior  from  Oct  81, 1849,  to  succeeded  by  Sir  Isaac  xTewton.  In  1672  he 
March  15,  1850,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  college,  and  in 
M.  Baroche*  Afterward  he  was  ambassa-  1675,  chosen  vice^hancellor  of  the  university 
dor  at  Turin,  until  the  consummation  of  the  at  Cambridge,  but  soon  after  was  taken  away 
coup  cPStat,  which  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  by  a  fever.  His  scientific  works  conmst  of 
where  he  became  a  councillor  of  state  ana  an  edition  of  ^^  Euclid's  Elements,"  of  **£a- 
senator.  did's  Data,^' "  Lectures  on  Optics,"  "Lectures  on 

BABBOW,  the  name  giyen  to  artificial  Geometry,"  an  edition  of  "Archimedes,"  "Ap- 
mounds,  which  from  the  remotest  antiquity  pollonius's  Conic  Sections,"  and  ^'Theodosins' 
have  been  reared  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  Spherics,"  a  lecture  on  "Archimedes'  Sphere 
in  honor  of  distinguished  persons.  They  are  and  Cylinder  Theorems," and  lectures  on  "Math- 
formed  either  of  earth  or  of  stones,  are  men-  ematics."  All  these  works  are  in  Latin.  After 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  and  the  Homeric  resigning  the  Lucasian  chair,  he  wrote  in  his 
poems,  and  are  found  among  the  relics  of  Egyp-  native  tongue,  and  solely  on  tneological  and  re- 
tiui,  Greek,  Boman,  and  Scythian  domination,  ligious  themes,  or  questions  of  practical  duty. 
There  are  also  in  England  and  Scotland  numer^  IQs  theological  works,  consisting  of  treatises 
ous  barrows  ofdruidori^n,  one  of  which,  known  on  the  pope's  supremacy  and  the  unity  of 
asthatofWaylandSmiu,  in  Berkshire,  is  men-  the  church,  and  of  sermons  on  the  creed, 
tioned  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novd  of  Kenil-  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  decalogue,  and  tiie 
worth.  Barrows  are  also  found  in  large  num-  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  were  published 
bers  in  America,  the  memorials  of  an  imknown  in  8  folio  volumes  a  few  years  after  his  death, 
history.  His  sermons  usually  occupied  from  1|  to  8  hours 

BABBOW,  a  river  in  Ireland,  next  in  az»  in  delivery,  and  though  they  are  sometimes 
and  importance  to  the  Shannon.  It  rises  in  tiie  prolix,  they  are  more  frequentiy  marked  by  a 
mountains  of  Leinster  and  flows  in  a  southerly  pregnant  brevity  of  expression,  and  contain  pas- 
direction  about  90  miles  to  the  estuary  of  sages  which,  in  vigor  of  style  and  exhaustive- 
Waterford  harbor,  of  which  it  forms  a  part  ness  of  view^are  perhai>s  unsurpassed  in  pulpit- 
For  a  river  of  its  size,  it  is  navigal^e  for  ships  literature.  His  works  retain  theur  value  to  toe 
a  considerable  distance,  and  barges  ascend  to  present  day,  being  rich  in  thought  and  diction, 
Athy,  about  60  mUes,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  and  offering  to  the  mathematician,  and  also  to 
branch  of  the  grand  canaL  It  forms  the  boun-  the  Christian  student,  not  only  treasures  of 
dary  line  of  the  counties  of  Eildare,  Carlow,  knowledge,  but  fertile  suggestions  of  wisdom. 
Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Queens.  The  towns  of  Westminster  abbey  offers  to  the  English  Chris- 
Portarlington,  Athy,  Carlow,  and  Craig,  are  on  tian  scholar  bo  tomb  or  bust  that  awakens  a 
its  banks.  more  just  patriotic  pride  than  those  of  Dr.  Isaao 

BABBOW,   IsiiAa,   a    mathematician  and  Barrow, 

divine,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  Lucasian  BABBOW,  Sib  John,  travefier,  author,  and 

chair  at  Cambridge,  afterward  rendered  so  iQus*  for  many  years  secretary  to-  the  British  admi- 

trious  by  his  pupU  Newton,  was  born  in  London,  ralty,  bom  near  Ulverstone,  in  Lancashire,  June 

1680,  died  Msy  4, 1677.    His  fiither,  a  linen-  19, 1764,  died  Nov.  28, 1848.    Devoting  him- 

draper,  put  him  first  for  a  few  yean  at  the  sen  early  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  geography 

Charter  House  school,  but  he  proved  a  pugna-  and  mathematics,  he  taught  the  former  at  an 

cious  and  idle  boy.    At  Felsted,  in  Essex,  he  academv  at  Greenwich,  from  1786  to  1791. 

showed  more  aptitude  for  study,  and  prepared  Through  the  interest  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 

himself  for  Cambridge,  where  he  was  first  ad-  whose  son  he  taught,  he  went  out,  in  1792,  as 

mitted  a  pensioner  of  St  Peter's,  afterward  of  comptroller  of  the  household,  in  Lord  Macart- 

Irinity  college.    At  the  age  of  20,  having  mas-  ney 's  embassy  to  China,and  published  an  aooonnl 
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of  it»  tan  yean  Ifltor,  in  hU  ^^TnTobin  OUsa.*'  VareiuMs,  ha  oSsnd  himsdf  as  hostage  for  tha 
When  Lord  ICaoartney  was  i^pointed  governor  kiog.  He  hid  himself  during  the  revolation, 
of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  in  1797,  ne  took  bat  sabseqnentlT  he  was  arrested  on  aocoont 
Mr.  IkuTow  with  him  as  private  secretarj,  and  of  sondrj  pamphlets  in  reference  to  the  ISth 
ioon  after  made  him  auditor  of  pphlio  aooooata^  Bmmaire,  bat  released  at  the  interoeaiioa  ol 
whioh  offioe  he  held  ontil  the  EngUsh  evacaa-  Josephine^  who  obtained  for  him  a  aoiaU  ap- 
ted  the  Oape  in  1808.  The  results  of  several  pointment  at  B^ean^cm.  After  the  reetoratiaa 
Jonmeys  into  the  interior  were  ocKcmnnioated  ne  made  himself  notorioos  by  tnraing  evi- 
to  tiie  world  by  Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  *^  Travels  in  denoe  agauist  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bien> 
Southern  Africa."  In  1804,  Lord  Melville  ap-  nais,  aoconng  him  of  partidpatioa  in  tiie  oat- 
pointed  him  seoond  seoretary  to  the  admiralty,  bres^  of  Sept  %  and  8, 1792.  Biennaia^  driv- 
and  with  the  intermission  of  a  few  months  in  en  to  madness  by  this  aoonsation,  committad 
1806-7  (daring  **  all  the  talents"  administration),  suicide. 

Mr.  Barrow  remained  in  this  office  until  1845,  BABRUNDIA,  Joei  FsAHOiaoo,  one  of  the 

daring  18  changes  of  ministry.    He  was  a  most  principal  promoters  of  the  independenoe  of 

active,  intelligent,  and  industrious  c^daL    In  Central  America,  and  sabsequently  president  of 

1806  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  £1,000  a  year,  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  b<NnL  in  the 

to  commence  on  lus  retiring  from  the  public  city  ox  Guatemala,  in  the  year  1771^,  died  in 

service.    In  1880  he  foonded  the  geographical  New  York,  Aug.  4, 1854.    His  funily  vraa  one 

socie^.    In  1886  he  was  created  a  baronet.— Sir  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Central  Amoica, 

John  iBarrow  greatly  promoted  varioos  projects  and  man^  of  its  members  had  held  h|^  poa- 

for  the  advancement  and  increase  of  geogr^>hi«  tions  under  the  crown.  He  had  hardly  attained 

m1  knowledge.    Various  voyages  to  the  arctic  his  majority,  when  he  took  public  ground  in 

legions  were  undertaken  onhis  suggestion.  His  favor  oi  popular  rig^ts^  and,  ia  a  aeries  of 

work  on  China  was  translated  into  French  by  p^>er8,  pnnted  in  iq>ite  oi  vice-regal  prohibi- 

Malte-Brun,  ao^  Be  Gnignea,  4he  orientalist,  tions,  boldly  attacked  the  colonial  syst^n  of 

wrote  a  particuhur  treataae,  entitled  Obi&rva*  Spain,  and  all  the  arbitrary  distinctaiaaa  of  so- 

tiam  sur  le$  VayoffSi  d$  £arr<no  d  la  Ohine*  oiety  with  which  it  was  conneoted,  and  m 

Sir  John  Barrow  was  a  vduminous  writer.  His  boldly  proclaimed  the  pe<^le  aa  the  odIj  lepsi- 

]noetelab<Mrateworkwas''AnHiBtoricalAcooant  mate  source  of  government    Hewasatoneedd- 

of  the  Arctic  Begions,"  published  in  1818.    He  nounced  as  impious  and  heretical  by  tha  ohoroh, 

also  wrote  biographies  or  Lord  Macartney,  Lord  persecated  aociaUy  by  the  aristocracy,  and  pnh 

Anson,  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Peter  oeeded  against  rigorously  by  the  viceroy.    Fh 

the  Great,  Naval  Mzabethan  Worthies,  with  a  naily,  he  was  accused  of  coniqMring  against  tbs 

narrative  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  and  crown,  he  was  tried,  and,  with  a  number  of  his 

some  other  works,  concluding  with  an  auto-  associates  and  foUowera,  condemned  to  de&^ 

biography,  written  in  his  88d  year.  He  contrib*  They  however  escaped  to  the  mooataina,  wha« 

nted  to  tne  ^^Encydopiedia  Britannica,*'  and  they  remained  in  concealment  for  6  yeara^  onnl 

wrote  195  papers,  chiefly  geographical,  for  the  1819.    During  this  time,  Bammdia  made  him- 

^^Qnarterly  Beview."    IL  HIb  son,  8ir  Gbobob  self  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  aad 

Baxbow,  bom  in  1806,  was  educated  at  the  became  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  stem 

Charter  House ;  is  a  senior  derk  in  the  colonial  scenes  of^  his  country's  emanoipatioiL.    As  sooa 

office ;   married  Bosamond  P^mell,   adopted  as  the  popular  feeling  was  ripe  for  the  move- 

dan^g^ter  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Oroker,  in  1882;  is  meat,  he  emerged  fram  his  hiding  plaoB,  and 

the  author  of  '^  Tours  ia  Ireland  and  Norway ;"  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolatioiiaiy 

and   edited  a  memoir  of  his  father,  by  Sir  party  of  Guatemala    On  Sept.  16,  1891,  he 

George  T.  Staunton,  who  was  secretaiy  to  Lord  witnessed  the  first  triumph  of  the  cause  to 

Macartney's  Chinese  embassy.  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life^  in  the  dedaca- 

BABBOW  POINT,  a  low  promcmtory  foim*  tion  of  independenoe  by  the  peofde  in  their 

Ing  the   most  northerly  point  on  the  Arotio  primary  capacity,  in  the  sreat  square  cf  his 

American  coast,  in  N.  lat.  n^  28'  81"  W.,  native  dty,  where  8  years  Wwe  he  bad  beea 

long.  160^  21'  80''.  sentenced  to  execution.    In  the  protracted  sod 

BABBOW  STBATT,  leading  from  Baffin's  bloody  struggles  which  subsequently  ensoed  be- 

bur  into  Prince  Begent^s  inlet  averaging  40  tween  the  monarchists  and  liberals — the  former 

nmes   wide,  with    rugged  and   mountainous  in  favor  of  annexing  the  country  to  the  e^em- 

coasts  in  lat.  74^  N.,  and  between  long.  84^  eral  Mexican  empire,  under  Itorbide,  aad  the 

and  00^  W. ;  depth  fix>m  76  to  200  fa&ioms.  latter  determined  on  a  republic  on  the  pdan  of 

Oant.  Parry  first  navigated  it  in  1819~'20.  ibe  United  Statea— Bammdia  took  a  oonsfm^ 

BABRUEL*B£IJV£BT,   Asronrx    Josxph,  ous  part  in  the  councils  of  the  liberals,  of  whom 

oomte  de,  bom  Jan.  17, 1756,  died  at  Turin,  in  he  was  the  acknowledged  intdlectuusl  leader. 

Jan.  1817,  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Bouaseau,  As  such,  he  suffered  greatly  in  person  and 

and  of  various  writings  connected  with  the  property.    As  a  member  of  the  first  republicaa 

Boorbon  funily,  belcmged  to  the  royalist  party  constituent  assembly,  on  April  10, 1824^  he  in- 

during  the  revolution,  was  one  of  the  authors  trodnoed  and  carried  a  decree  for  the  immediate 

of  the  anti-revolutioutfy  pamphlet,  AeU  dee  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  repQbli& 

Jip4tre$y  and  when  Louis  XYL  was  arrested  at  Aa  soon,  however,  as  the  independenoe  of  the 
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eonntry  was  seosred,  and  ite  poBHoal  ibrm  de-  were  1,180  pnpflB  attendisg  pnb'Ke  schools.  The 
fined,  Barrandia  devoted  himself  to  sach  re-  county  was  named  in  honor  of  William  T. 
forms,  social  and  oiyil,  as  its  new  condition  re-  Barry,  postmaster-general  nnder  President  Jack- 
qnired.  Although  called  frequently  to  h(dd  son.  Capital,  Hastinga  Pop.  in  1860,  6,072. 
high  political  position  and  execudve  anthority,  II.  A  south-western  county  of  Missouri,  border- 
he  invariably  declined  office,  devoting  his  time  ing  on  Arkansas,  comprising  an  area  of  708  sq. 
to  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Judiciary  mues,  and  drained  by  King's  river.  Fiat  <ireek, 
of  the  country,  to  conform  to  ita  altered  cir-  and  White  river  of  Arkainas.  It  has  a  hilly 
cumstances.  Always  ardent  in  his  admiration  surface,  in  some  places  covered  with  forests,  in 
of  the  United  States,  he  studied  its  laws  with  others  occupied  by  rich  prairies.  The  principal 
the  greatest  attention,  and  finally  presented  to  rock  is  limestone.  Lead  is  known  to  exist  in 
his  countrymen  a  translation  of  the  code  drawn  various  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  mines  have 
up  by  "Mr.  livinsston,  for  the  state  of  Louid-  not  been  explored  to  any  great  extent.  Grain, 
ana.  He  brought  it  before  the  legislature  cattle,  and  swine  are  the  staples.  The  pro- 
of his  own  stat^  and  procured  its  adoption,  ductions  in  1860  amounted  to  194,626  bush- 
In  1825  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  els  of  Indian  com,  18,166  of  wheat,  28,824 
republic,  but  declined  the  post.  In  1829  he  of  oats,  and  28,109  lbs.  of  butter.  OapitaL 
was  chareed  with  the  presidency  itself  in  which  Oassville.  Pop.  in  1856,  4,929,  of  whom  244 
position  ne  served  with  wisdom  ana  moderar  were  slaves. 

tion.  Kot  a  drop  of  blood  stains  the  record  of  BARRY,  Bm  Coablbs,  an  EngfLsh  architecti 
his  administration.  Justly  comprehending  that  bom  at  Westminster^  in  Hay,  1795.  After  pursu- 
popular  ignorance  was  the  canker  at  the  heart  ing  his  professional  studies  in  England,  he  travd- 
from  which  the  institations  of  the  country  had  led  upon  the  continent,  and  in  Italy  attracted  the 
most  to  fear,  he  applied  himself  to  the  organi-  attention  of  some  persons  of  taste  and  fortune, 
cation  of  a  general  system  of  public  instraction.  by  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  drawings.  He 
To  give  it  the  support  of  a  high  example,  in  visited  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
common  with  the  other  officers  of  state,  ne  de*  land  in  1821,  after  an  absence  of  8}  years.  He 
voted  the  intervals  of  his  official  duties  to  the  was  the  successfol  candidate  for  designs  for 
practical  service  of  teaching  a  common  schooL  several  edifioes  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and 
In  the  troubles  which  overwhelmed  the  conn-  Gothic  styles,  and  in  London  attracted  particu* 
try,  after  his  reth*ement  from  office,  his  voice  lar  attention  in  1882,  by  the  travellers'  dub- 
was  always  heard  counselling  moderation  and  house.  This  was  in  the  Italian  style,  for  which 
humanitv.  In  its  darkest  hours  he  never  sur*  Barry  always  has  shown  a  predilection,  and 
rendered  the  hope  of  witnessing  its  regenera-  ihoug^h  one  of  the  most  pleasing  buUdings  of  its 
tion,  nor  ceased  his  effi>rts  to  restore  its  x>eaoe  elass  in  the  cit^,  it  was  surpassed  by  the  magnifl- 
and  reconstruct  the  confederation.  When,  in  cent  reform  dub-house,  which  he  design^  15 
1852,  8  of  the  5  states  which  had  composed  the  years  later.  The  grandest  of  all  the  architeo^ 
old  republic  again  united,  he  was  unanimoudy  tnral  works  which  he  has  yet  completed,  and 
chosen  president.  But  the  compact  was  of  that  which  best  reveals  his  genius,  is  the  new 
brief  duration,  and  before  he  had  entered  on  parliament  house  at  Westminster,  the  most  costly 
the  duties  of  his  office,  2  of  the  states  had  with-  building  that  has  been  erected  in  England  for 
drawn  their  adhesion,  and  the  last  attempt  at  centuries.  The  old  houses  of  parliament  were 
national  unity  had  fi&iled.  Barrundia  thereupon  burned  in  1884,  and  the  design  offered  by  Mr. 
retired  firom  political  Hfe,  and  devoted  himsdf  Barry  for  a  new  edifice  was  accepted.  The  work 
to  writing  the  history  of  the  events  in  whldi  upon  the  new  houses  was  begun  in  1840,  but  is 
he  had  played  so  conspicaous  a  part.  Jn  1854,  soil  incomplete,  and  cannot  therefore  be  yet 
however,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  government  finriy  judged.  The  Victoria  tower  and  royal 
of  Honduras  to  accent  the  post  of  minister  to  gallery  was  opened  in  state  by  the  queen  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  al-  1852,  when  tiie  honor  of  kxugfathood  was  con- 
leged,  of  securing  the  annexation  of  that  re*  forred  upon  the  architect.  He  was  also  chosen 
public  to  the  American  union.  He  reached  the  a  royal  academician  in  1841,  a  fellow  of  the 
United  States^  but  before  entering  on  the  duties  royd  sodety  in  1849,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
of  his  misdon,  he  was  stricken  with  apoi^ezy,  London  institute  of  ardiitects,  and  of  the  acad- 
and  died.  emies  of  the  fine  arts  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  Stook« 

BARRY.  I.  A  south-western  county  of  Midii-  holm,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rome, 
gan,  intersected  by  Thomapple  river,  a  vduable  BARRY,  Gbbald,  better  known  by  the  name 
mill  stream,  and  comprising  an  area  of  576  sq.  of  Gibaldits  0 aicbbseibis,  a  learned  Webh  ecde- 
miles.  It  has  an  undulating  sui^ice,  occupied  dastio,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Kanorbeer,  in  Pem- 
by  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  wood-  brokeshira  about  1146,  died  about  1220.  At  the 
hmd,  and  dotted  with  numerous  small  lakes,  ageof  20,hewassent  totheuniverdtyof  Paris, 
The  principd  kinds  of  timber  are  the  sugar-  where  he  remained  8  years,  and  became  an  ezcd- 
maple,  ash,  and  beedh  The  staples  are  grain,  lent  rhetoridan.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
hay,  potatoes,  and  wooL  In  1850,  the  produo-*  entered  into  holy  orders;  and  observing  that 
tions  amounted  to  79,999  bushels  of  wheat,  his  countrymen,  the  Wekh,  were  very  baek- 
106,242  of  Indian  corn,  41,819  of  oats,  58.612  ward  in  paying  tithes  to  the  church,  he  pro- 
of potatoes,  and  6,541  tons  of  hay.    There  oured  of  the  udibishopof  Oanterbury  an  ^ 
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pomtment  M  Iflgato  in  Wa]«0  for  reetifyfaig  thfa  ITTQ,  mtA  wpactotfong  were  farmed  ciloBL 
disorder.    He  oommenoed  the  work  of  reform  After  iiAving  piodmoed  2  daasical  pictarea,  he 
with  great  energy,  and  delivered  over  to  the  naintedtheaeraiof  Wolfe  at  the  battle  <^  Que- 
evil  one  idl  who  refbaed  the  tithes*    The  arch-  beo,  a  popular  Bal|f|ect  q>oiled  hj  his  mode  of 
deacon  of  Brecon  having  conunitted  the  sin  ot  treatment,  for  he  lepreeented  all  the  combatants 
matrimonj,  and  refbnng  to  pnt  awaj  his  wife,  in  a  state  of  nndU^.    The  xemarks  made  on 
was  deprived  of  his  arohdeaoonry,  and  snooeed-  this  bj  some  of  the  members  of  the  academy 
ed  in  that  office  b J  the  zealons  legate.    In  1176,  so  much  offended  him,  that  he    neyer  sent 
his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  8t  David's  not  another  pictnre  to  their  exhilntion.    Aboot  a 
being  ratified  bv  the  king,  he  went  again  to  year  afterward,  when  the  biahop  of  London  re- 
Paris,  where,  if  his  egotistic  memoirs  are  to  be  fhsed  to  allow  scriptoral  paintings  as  deoora- 
credited,  he  won  prodigious  fiune  by  his  do-  tions  for  Bi,  Panics  cathedral,  many  artists  hav- 
qoence.    Abont  1184,  he  was  sent  into  Ireland  ing  volonteered  their  services,  Bwrry  pnbliahed 
with  Mnce  John,  where  he  composed  a  work  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  obsbnc- 
on  the  topography  of  that  country.    In  1188,  tions  to  the  progress  of  Art  in  En^and,^  in 
in  company  with  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canter-  which  he  runted  Winckebnann's  theory  (that 
bury,  he  traversed  Wales,  preaching  a  crusade  the  dimato  unfitted  the  English  for  attaining  to 
far  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land    He  mod-  hi^  eminence  in  the  arts),  violently  denoanoed 
estiy  tells  us  that  he  was  more  successful  than  oonnoiaseurs  and  antiquaries,  and  bitterly  in- 
the  primate,  and  that  his  Latin  orations  (which  veighed  against  the  snooess  of  portrait  painters 
they  could  not  understand)  moved  the  people  as  inimical   to  the  progress  of   historic  art 
to  tears.    Having  set  his  hearten  the  see  of  St  Barry  had  not  succeeded  in  the  few  portraits 
David^s,  he  refused  many  dibble  appointments  he  had  taken,  and  was  somewhat  jealoos  of  the 
in  the  dinrclL    At  last  he  was  unanimously  reputation  which  Reynolds  had  acquired  in  the 
elected  to  the  office  he  coveted,  but  was  there-  same  line.    He  resolved  to  diow  the  grand 
hr  involved  in  litigation  with  the  archbishop  of  style,  in  competition  with  his  brothera  ^  the 
Oanterbury  and  defeated  in  1208.    He  passed  easel,  and  offered  to  adorn  the   great  rooa 
the  last  17  years  of  his  life  in  stodious  privacy,  of  the  sodety  oi  arts  in  London  with  a  series 
BARRT,  Jambs,  historicd  painter,  Dom  at  of  historical  paintings  executed  bj  hin»el£ 
Cork,  Ireland,  Oct  11, 1741,  oied  in  London,  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  whoAy  d«> 
Feb.  29,  1806.     He  made  several  voyages  voted  himself^  during  nearly  7  years   (17TT- 
with  his  &ther,  who  was  master  of  a  sinall  1783X  to  execute  it.    The  result  was  a  series  of 
coasting  vessel,  but  disliking  the  sea,  applied  6  large  pictures  on  the  subject  of  human  ii&- 
himself  to  literature  and  drawing,  and  at  the  provement: — 8  of  the  subjects  are  poeticd;  the 
age  of  15  had  executed  severd  designs  for  a  others  historicd:  the  story  of  '^Orpheus,"  t 
small  volume  of  stories  brought  out  by  a  pub-  *'  Gre<?ian  Harvest  Home,*'  the   '^  Victors  st 
lidier  at  Oork.    There  are  traditions  of  several  OlympiiL"  ^  Navigation,  or  the  Triumph  <^tlie 
early  paintings  in  oil,  but  the  earliest  authentio  Tlumee,"  the  ^  Distribution  of  Premioms  by  the 
lecord  is  of  that  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts.*'  and  "Elysium,  or  the  sfeste 
society  of  arts,  in  Dublin — a  historicd  picture  of  Find  Retribution."    One  of  the  pictores 
sepreeenting  the  king  of  Oashel  converted  by  (the  Victors  at  Olympia}  Oanova  deciiared  to 
8t.  Patrick,  and  receiving  baptism  from  his  be  so  noble  that  he  woda  willingly  hnve  nudd 
hands.    In  the  exhibition,  this  picture  was  the  a  journey  to  Kngland  to  see  it.    While  execn- 
eentre  of  attraction,  and  so  unpromisuig  was  the  ting  these  works,  Barry  had  to  nud^e  ^brnwings 
appearance  of  Barry,  that  when  he  presented  and  engravings,  at  ni^t,  for  mere  mxbe^teacA, 
himself  as  the  artist,  every  one  looked  at  him  and  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Uk 
with  incredulous  surprise.    He  burst  iato  teaiSi  society  that  allowance  for  colore  and  models  for 
quitted  the  room  in  an  agony  of  indignation,  which  he  had  expressly  stipulated,    llie  od^ 
and  was  calmed  down  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  gratuity  he  actudly  recdved  was  S  donatioes 
was  in  Dublin  at  the  time  and  sought  him  out.  of  60  guineas  eadi,  a  gold  medal,  and  200  goln- 
The  picture  was  acddentally  destroyed  by  fira,  eas  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work.    He  we 
and  not  even  a  sketdi  of  it  remains.    Burke  allowed  to  exhibit  the  pictures  to  the  poblk,  bj 
took  Barry  with  him  to  England,  at  the  age  of  which  he  realized  jB500,  and  published  a  set  of 
S8,  where  he  obtained  employment  for  hmi  in  engraving  from  them,  whicn  brought  him  is 
copying  pictures,  and  finally  sent  him  to  Borne.  £200.     With  these  sums  he  purchased  an  sa- 
There,  for  6  years,  he  was  supported  at  the  j|^t  nuity  of  £00,  ^uito  sufficient  lor  his  modents 
expense  of  Edmund  Burke  and  his  brother  ml-  wants.    He  gamed  reputation,  but  not  monej^ 
Ham.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  by  a  dissertation  on  his  paintings.    In  17^ 
in  Itdy,  he  was  constantly  quarrelling  with  his  he  wss  elected  professor  of  painting  in  tibe 
brother  artists,  his  temper  being  very  impracti-  royd  academy,  but,  being  then  engaged  on  bis 
cable.  He  was  diliffent,  as  a  stadent,  but  chiefly  great  work,  was  unable  to  prei«re  the  reqdate 
admired   the  works  of  Titian,  finding  fiiults  lectures  until  1784.    His  continud  invective 
in  Baphad    and   Michd  Angdo,  wmdi  the  against  his  colleagues  lost  him  the  professor- 
world  did  not  observe.    He  presented  only  one  ship  in  which  they  had  placed  him.    The  o&- 
pioture  of  note,  while  abroao, — ^*  Philoctotes  in  tensible  offence  was  the  publication  of  a  letter  to 
the  isle  of  Lemnos."    Betnming  to  London,  in  the  dilettanti  sodely,  in  which  he  aoooaed  the 
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royal  academy  of  disBipating  its  fbndfl,  and  pro-  oanse  of  bis  adopted  oonntry.    After  the  oessa- 

posed  that,  in  fhtare,  their  votes  shoola  be  tion  of  hostilities  be  was  employed  \>j  the  gov- 

given  on  oath.    When  the  academy  erased  his  emment  in  saperintending  tiie  bailding  of  the 

name  from  their  roll,^  the  public  sabscribed  frigate  United  States,  of  which  he  retained  the 

£1,000  to  compensate  him.   The  first  Sir  Robert  command  until  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  JefTer^ 

Pjoel  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  corresponding  son  to-the  presidential  chair,  when  she  was  laid 

value,  but  the  painter  did  not  survive  to  receive  up  in  ordinary.    When  the  new  marine  of 

more  than  the  first  year's  income.    He  died  in  1794^  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  present 

his  house  in  Castle  street,  Oxford  market,  Lon-  navy,  was  established,  Oommodore  Barry  was 

don, — a  dwelling,  savsSouthey,  which  was  never  named  as  the  senior  officer,  in  which  station 

cleaned,  where  he  slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no  he  died. 

other  fiimitnre  than  a  blanket  nailed  on  one  BARRY,  Mabib  JsAinni  Qomasd  dk  Yau» 
nde.  He  lived  like  a  man  suffering  under  ez-  bbbhibb,  arterwiurd  the  countess  dn  Barry,  was 
tremest  poverty,  but,  in  his  direst  need,  refbsed  the  putative  daughter  of  a  minor  functionary 
to  incur  the  obligation  of  debt  In  nis  latter  of  Yaucouleurs,  where  she  was  bom  Aug.  19, 
years  he  mused  much  and  wrou^t  little,  but  1746,  guillotined  Dec  7,  1798.  After  the 
was  more  or  less  occupied  on  a  series  of  subieots  death  of  her  father,  s^e  was  for  a  short  time 
toezemplify  the  progress  of  theology,  of  which  placed,  by  a  godfiitiier,  M.  Dumonceau,  in 
he  had  executed  '^Pandora,"  or  the  heathen  Eve.  a  convent,  which,  however,  she  left  in  the  16th 
He  had  also  commenced  a  series  of  ^'  Illustra-  year  of  her  age,  to  learn  the  trade  of  milliner, 
tions  of  Ifilton."  at  Paris.  Arrived  in  that  city,  she  soon  be- 
BARRY,  JoHK,  the  first  American  commo>  came  the  willing  victim  of  its  seductions,  and 
dore,  bom  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1746,  died  under  the  name  of  Mile.  Lange  she  engaged 
Sept  18,  1808.  He  early  displayed  a  great  in  a  disrq[)utable  connection  with  a  fallen  lady 
partiality  for  the  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  11  of  fortune.  From  that  condition  she  was  taken, 
adopted  America  as  his  home,  and  made  a  as  a  mistress,  by  Oount  Jean  du  Barry,  a  profii- 
number  of  voyages  in  merchant  ships,  until  the  gate  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  Her 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  He  at  once  beauty,  her  manners,  and  her  wit,  combined  to 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  offered  his  fiascinate  the  passions  of  that  weak  and  volup- 
services,  and  was  one  of  the  first  officers  com-  tuous  monarch,  who  caused  her  to  be  married 
missioned  by  congress  in  tiie  naval  service.  In  to  Oount  GuiUaume  du  Barry,  a  brother  of 
Feb.  1776,  he  was  appointed  to  tiie  command  Oount  Jean,  and  transferred  her  to  the  court 
of  the  Lexington,  14,  and  after  a  sharp  action  as  the  countess  du  Barry.  She  there  acquired 
took  the  Edward  tender.  He  was  soon  trans-  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  king,  and, 
ferred  to  the  Effingham  frigate,  and  in  1777.  in  through  him,  over  the  courtiy  society.  The 
the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  4  boats,  cai^ried  an  part  which  the  marchioness  de  Pompadour  had 
enemy^s  man-of-war  schooner,  in  the  most  gal-  recentiy  played  was  renewed  by  this  fSavorite. 
lant  style,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  iln£ng  She  was  probably  faithfril  to  the  king,  but  her 
that  the  ice  in  the  river  and  bay  impeded  sidl-  prodigality  was  ruinous ;  for,  beside  the  pres- 
ing  operations,  and  unwilling  to  remain  inactive,  ents  lavished  upon  her  by  himself  his  officials^ 
he  jomed  the  army  for  a  short  period,  as  aide-  and  ti^kose  who  sought  &vor,  she  drew  more 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Oadwalader,  and  rendered  than  18,000,000  of  francs  from  the  treasury,  to 
good  service  in  the  operations  about  Trenton,  meet  the  exigencies  of  her  husband  and  broth- 
His  vessel  being  destroyed,  he  was  f^[>pointed  er-in-law.  Her  benevolence,  however,  had  as 
to  the  command  of  the  Kideigh,  of  82  guns,  but  much  to  do  with  her  expenditores  as  her  love 
this  ship  was  also  lost  he  being  oblig^  to  run  of  pleasure.  Her  godfather  Dumonceau  she 
her  on  shore  in  PenoDscot  bay,  while  pursued  richly  rewarded ;  she  established  her  mother 
by  British  cruisers.  In  1781  he  siuled  in  the  comfortably  at  Paris,  and  she  gave  large  sums 
Alliance,  carrying  Ool.  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  to  artists  and  literary  men.  In  public  her  con- 
Oarolina,  on  an  embassy  to  the  coast  of  Fnmce.  duct  was  dignified  and  reserved,  and  gained 
While  returning,  he  fou^t^  on  May  29,  a  severe  her  many  friends,  but  in  private  she  was  often 
battie  with  the  Atalantf^  of  between  20  and  80  frivolous  to  an  extreme.  It  was  her  influence 
gnns^  and  her  censor^  the  Trepsssy,  taking  whidicaused  thee^dleof  theDukedeOhoiseuL 
both  of  them.  In  this  action  he  was  badly  then  prime-minister ;  but  she  was  never  fond 
wounded.  On  Dec.  21  of  the  same  year,  he  of  poatical  intrigues.  On  the  death  of  Lonia 
sailed  again  in  the  Alliance  firom  Boston,  with  Xv.,  in  1774^  his  successor  banished  her  to  the 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  Oomte  de  No-  abbey  Pont  aux  Dames,  near  Meaux,  where, 
aiUes  on  board,  who  were  returning  to  France  for  a  littie  time,  she  was  treated  with  consider- 
on  imnortant  public  bunness.  On  ^is  return  able  riffor  by  Louis  XYL,  but  in  1776  he  al- 
he  tooK  a  number  of  prizes,  and  captured  a  lowed  her  to  occupy  her  former  estate  of  Lu- 
fngate  of  equal  size  with  his  own  vessel,  which  denne.  In  that  place  she  endeavored,  by  a 
was,  however,  rescued  by  a  superior  force,  life  of  active  chanty  and  general  kindness,  to 
He  continued  to  serve  during  the  war  witii  the  compensate  the  errors  of  her  previous  career, 
highest  credit,  and  he  is  said  to  have  refected  In  1790,  when  IVance  was  in  full  revolution,  8 
the  most  tempting  offers  from  tiie  Britiw  gov-  persons  in  military  dress  entered  her  apartment 
«mment|  nobly  refitting  to  torn  traitor  to  the  and  took  her  valuables^  to  the  amount  of  400,- 
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000  ftsooi.    Theae  were  traced  to  BngUBnl,  want  to  Kantnokr  at  the  «0ft  of  11,  and 

whither  she  went  to  reoover  them,  and  where  oompletinff  his  ednoation  at  the  oon^ge  of  Wil- 

ahe  was  aUe  to  aaaiat  the  refo^  lojalista.  liam  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  in  1807,  eatered 

Betoming  to  Lneienne,  she  continaed  to  he-  the  har,  where  his  gift  of  popular  eloqneooe 

friend  the  adherents  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  aoon  hrooght  him  into  notice.    After  aerriDg 

of  Lonia,  and  was  thereby  hrooght  nnder  the  aeveral  teixna  in  the  Kentucky  legislative,  be 

SQSpioiona  of  the  reyolotionista.    She  was  dose-  was  elected  to  cooffreas  in  1810,  served  in  the 

It  watched,  and  sahaeqnently  seized  and  con-  war  of  1812  as  aide^e-canip  to  Got.  Sbdhy^waa 

dncted  befbre  the  revolotionaiy  tribunal    Goa-  choaen  a  United  Statea  senator— an  offioa  whidi 

Ticted,  in  the  aommary  manner  of  the  timea,  of  he  resigned  to  become  one  of  the  flaperi» 

corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  repablia  jndges  of  the  courts  of  Zentncky,  and  waa  made 

ahe  waa  condemned  to  death.    Daring  her  trial  anocesrively  lieat-govemor,  secretary  of  steie^ 

her  deportment  had  been  cool  and  intrepid,  and  chief  Justioe.  Ihresident  Jaokaon  appointed 

bot  aa  soon  aa  her  doom  was  pronounced  ahe  him  ius  first  postmaster-general,  ana    aohee- 

laintedL  and  waa  carried  to  prison  in  a  state  of  quentlr  minister  to  Spain.  He  waa  on  the  way 

insensibility.    On  the  way  to  execution  her  to  Madrid  when  he  died, 
aelf-command  ^pMred  to  forsake  her  alto-       BABS,  or  BasboBj  formerly  a  county,  now 

gether ;  her  cries  to  the  officers  and  to  the  *  cirde  in  the  province  of  Preaborg,  Hnngaiy, 

populace  were  distressing;  and  at  the  last  mo-  area  1,039  sq.  m.,  pop.  in  1825,  137,210 ;  in 

ment  it  waa  only  by  force  that  she  was  placed  1850. 15IO,614L    It  is  mountainoua,  with  fertile 

upon  the  scaffold.    Of  all  the  French  women  plains ;  has  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron  mines, 

of  the  period,  called  to  suffer  death,  she  alone  xtivera,  the  Gran,  Keutn,  and  Zsitva. — ^Bars  k 

aeema  to  have  lost  all  heroism  and  dignity,  also  the  name  of  a  former  royal  £cee  city  on  the 

Madame  du  Barry  left  one  daughter,  bom  be-  Gran ;  pop.  1,000. 
fore  her  acquaintance  with  Louis.  BABSuMA,  a  Nestorian  heretic  of  the  5th 

BABBT,  M^BTiv,  Engliah  physiologist^  bom  century,  metropolitan  biahop  of  Kisibia,  dkd 

in  Hampshire,  March,  1802^  died  in  Suffolk,  about  489.    He  fled  with  hia  asBociatea  from 

April  27, 1855.    He  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  Edessa  to  Persia,  and  prevailed  upon  the  kin; 

Heidelbera.  and  early  gave  hia  attention  to  the  of  Persia  to  penecute  and  banish  from  his 

qneation  of  animal  development  and  embryolo-  kingdom  the  partisana  of  the  church  o[  the 

gy.    His  publications  on  these  subiects,  whidi  west.    He  maintained  that  piieata  afaooM  Ve 

procured  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  ao-  permitted  to  many,  and  himself  married  a  nim. 

dety  and  an  election  as  fellow  in  1840,  have  He  left  discourses,  homilies,  and  hjnui%  and  i 

been  of  great  value.  liturgy  in  the  Syriac  language.  , 

BABBT,  Sfbahoxb,  actor,  bora  In  Dublin,        BABTAN,  or  Babtih,  a  river  of  An^tni^ 

Kov.  20, 1719,  died  in  London,  1777.    Having  called  Dolw  by  the  Turks,  identical  with  tlie 

fiftiled  in  his  native  cit^  as  a  silversmith,  he  andentPartiieniua;  it  rises  in  Mount  OlgaaBys. 

made  his  debut  on  the  Irish  boards,  in  1744,  aa  The  river  flows  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile 

'*  Othello.^*    This  was  highly  successful,  owing  country,  and  emptiea  into  the  Euxine. — Aim 

to  his  fine  personal  appearance,  graceful  man-  the  name  of  a  town,  near  its  mouth,  with  630 

ner,  silveir  voio&  and  clear  intculecL    In  1746  houses,  5  mosques»  and  some  Boinan  remuns. 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where,  for  some  time.       BABTAS,  Guillauicb  ds  Salldstx  x>c,  the 

he  became  the  rival  of  Garrick.  Hia  ^^Bomeoi''  author  of  a  poem  cfdled  "  The  Week;  or.  The 

in  particular,  ia  aaid  never  to  have  been  sor-  OreaUon  of  the  World,"  was  an  oflficer  in  the 

passed.    His  favorite  ^Juliet"  waa  Mrs.  Gibber,  service  of  Henry  lY.  <»  France,  bom  in  1541 

He  pleaaed  actors  aa  well  as  audiences^  and  The  poem,  which  passed  throu^  SO  editions  io 

equalled  Garrick,  if  he  did  not  surpass  him.    In  6  years,  has  long  smoe  been  fersotten.    It  vas 

1758  hejoinedWoodward  in  the  (unsuccessful)  translated    into  English   by  John  Sylvester, 

project  of  building  Orow-street  theatre.  Dublin.  Bartas  died  in  1590,  of  wounds  rec^ved  at  the 

In  1766  he  returned  to  London,  and,  having  battle  of  Ivry. 

married  Mrs.  Dancer,  an  excellent  actress,  bou       BABTEB,  a  rule  in  older  treatises  on  arith- 

were  received  into  the  Drury  lane  company  at  metio,  relating  to  the  exchange  of  one  commod- 

a  Joint  salary  of  £1,500  per  annum,    in  1774  ity  for  another. 

he  removed  to  Oovent  Garden,  where  his  per«       BABTFELD,  a  town  in  the  drde  of  Sarofi» 

formance  oi  the  character  of  ^'Orestes,*^  in  in  the  N.iL  part  of  Hungaiy;  pop.  4,000.    Itis 

*'  The  Distressed  Mother,^'  was  so  perfect  aa  to  aituated  on  the  river  Tepla,  was  boolt  early  ia 

throw  a  new  lustre  over  his  last  eflbrta    In  the  18th  century,  and  formerly  had  repute  as  a 

less  than  8  years  after  tiiis  crowning  effort  he  aeat  of  learning.    In  the  16th  century  it  sent 

died.    For  many  years  he  had  suffered  sevordy  forth  from  its  printing  establishment  valuable 

fhnn  hereditary  aont    He  waa  profuse  in  hia  Protestant  pubbcatlona,  and  it  still  poasesses  s 

expenditure  and  fond  of  display.    His  address  fine  collection  of  records.    It  is  the  resdenoe 

and  conversation  were  exce^ingly  pleasing.  of  many  old  families,  who  nossess  large  estates ; 

BABBY,  WiLUAX  Tatlob,  senator  and  post-  and  it  also  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  wines 

master-general  of  the  United  StateS|  born  in  and  dotha.    There  are  fine  mineral  apriogs  iu 

Lunenbu^    county;    Yirffinia,   Feb.  5,  1785,  the  vicinitv,  much  visited  by  the  Poles, 
died  at  Liverpool,  Sngland,  Aug.  80, 1885^   He       BABTd,  HufiuoB|  a  German  traveDei^  ex- 
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plorerof  o6DtndAMoa,bomatHftmbtiiv,Apr{l  gnpematiml  being.  The  aspeot  of  the  boel 
18, 1821.  At  the  oniyerBitj  of  Berlin  his  favorite  carried  abont  with  them  by  the  explorers,  excited 
pnnniit  was  classical  geography,  and  this  led  the  same  sentiment  of  wonder  and  awe  in  the 
nim  to  travel  through  the  littoral  countries  of  minds  of  these  savage  tribes.  Before  reaching 
the  Mediterraneaii.  Having  previoosly  visited  Agadez,  the  party  were  attacked  and  pillaged 
Italy  and  Sicily,  he  commenced  his  African  re-  by  some  f&natical  Moslems,  and  narrowly  es- 
searches  in  1845,  at  Tangier,  in  Morocco,  and  oaped  death.  They  were  detained  by  the  fero- 
proceeded  along  the  Algerian  coasts,  with  ex-  oions  chief  of  Tintellust,  from  Sept  to  Dec 
cursions  into  the  interior  to  Tnnis,  Tripoli,  and  1850.  Dr.  Barth  at  length  procured  the  re- 
aoross  the  sandy  desert  to  BengaiL  While  lease  of  himself  and  feUow-travellers  by  mak- 
proceeding  thence  to  Oairo  in  Egypt  he  was  ing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  saltan  of  Ennoor,  the 
attacked  by  a  band  of  Arab  robtiHors,  severely  lord  paramount  of  the  chief  of  Tintellust,  and 
wounded,  and  sfripped  of  his  papers  relating  to  procuring  the  sultan's  order  for  a  release.  After 
the  latter  part  of  his  travels.  He  continued  his  this  the  narty  made  a  Journey  to  Agades,  and 
researches,  at  an  expenditure  of  his  private  re-  parted  mere  with  Richardson,  malong  Euka 
sources  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,  and  starting  tlieir  place  of  rendezvous  and  fiiture  r^oining 
from  Oairo  investigated  Egypt,  8inai,  Palestine  fbr  April,  1851.  Richardson  died  at  Ungurutua, 
Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Mgfaan  sea,  and  March  4^  1851,  when  within  6  days  of  Euka^ 
Greece.  The  first  volume  of  his  travels  was  while  Dr.  Barth,  who  liad  taken  the  route  eia 
pubUsbed  in  1849,  under  the  title  Wanderuf^  Eashua  and  Eano,  hurried  to  Ungurutua,  and 
^s»  durdk  die  EOuUfMnder  dm  JRttdmeereiy  saved  the  piu>ers  of  the  head  of  the  expedition 
and  he  was  enoaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  and  forwarded  them  to  England,  where  tiiey 
second  when  tiie  proposition  was  received  by  were  opeedily  published.  Dr.  Overweg  had 
him  from  the  British  foreign  office^  to  under-  parted  from  Harth  on  Jan.  18,  and  ex^ored 
take  an  expedition  of  discovery  into  central  Quber  and  Mariadi,  8  independent  pagan  coun- 
Africa,  as  scientific  companion  to  Mr.  James  tries  in  the  direction  of  Sakatoo,  where  ho 
Richardson,  a  British  subject  and  man  of  enter-  spent  2  months,  and  rejoined  Dr.  Barth  at  En- 
prise.  Dr.  Barth  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  ka,  «ui  Zinder,  May  7.  Barth  had  arrived  at 
Ms  great  woric,  hereafter  mentioned,  that  the  Euka,  April  2,  and  was  hospitably  received  by 
exploration  of  central  Africa  became  the  dream  the  saltan  of  Bomoo,  and  the  vizier,  who  man- 
of  his  life,  from  the  time  of  a  casual  conversa-  ifested  his  affection  for  the  European  by  mak- 
tion  with  a  Houssa  slave  whom  he  met  in  Trip-  ing  him  a  loan  of  $100,  a  welcome  deed,  for 
olL  It  was  on  Oct  5,  1849,  that  Ohevalier  Bayrth^sftmds  were  exhausted,  and  the  new  Brit- 
Bnnsen  communicated  to  Dr.  Barth  the  readi-  ish  remittances  had  not  come  to  hand.  Botii 
ness  of  the  British  government  to  pay  the  ex-  the  travellers,  while  travelling  in  Houssan,  had 
penses  of  a  German  man  of  science,  provided  noticed  artides  of  American  manufiu^res 
that  he  would  ftamish  the  sum  of  $1,000  among  the  wildest  of  the  tribes,  and  suppose 
toward  his  own  outfit  The  geographical  socle-  that  these  articles  have  penetrated  thither  in 
ty  of  Berlin  advanced  this  sum,  and  the  phyri-  exchange  for  slaves.  The  two  travellers  again 
eal  society  of  Ednigsberg  and  the  king  of  separated.  Dr.  Barth  went  to  explore  the 
Prussia  contributed  a  sum  of  $700  each  to  the  kingdom  of  Adamawa,  of  which  he  had  heard 
enterprise.  Dr.  Barth  at  first  yielded  to  the  onms  way  from  Eano  to  Euka.  The  sultan  of 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  fiither  and  relatives,  Bomoo  save  him  an  escort  of  a  captain  and  8 
and  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer.  Dr.  Over-  men,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  ruler 
weg  then  volunteered,  and  his  services  were  of  Adamawa.  He  started  May  29,  and  travel- 
accepted  by  the  British  government  on  the  led  southward  for  4  weeks,  through  forests  in« 
same  conditions  as  those  offered  to  Barth.  fested  with  lions  and  elephants.  He  found  the 
Barth^s  love  of  science  at  length  overcame  his  Mohammedan  population  of  Adamawa  strikingly 
sentiment  of  filial  duty,  and  he  closed  with  superior  to  the  pagan.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tiie 
Lord  Palmerston.  Richardson,  Barth,  and  natives  looked  npon  the  Enropean  as  something 
Overweg,  met  at  Tripoli,  in  tiie  winter  and  superhuman,  and  he  might  have  obtained  an 
spring  of  1849--'50,  and  had  a  boat  constructed  abundance  of  money  had  he  condescended  to 
there  for  navigating  Lake  Tchad.  The  party  apply  his  literary  talents  to  the.  writing  of 
started  for  the  interior  April  2,  1850,  with  the  rnythmical  charms.  On  June  18,  Dr.  Biarth 
great  semi-annual  caravan  to  Bomoo.  On  May  6  was  rewarded  by  a  grand  discovery :  he  came 
ttiey  reached  Moorsook,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  upon  the  great  river  Beniid  at  its  junction  with 
which  they  left  June  18.  From  here  they  pro-  its  affluent  the  Faro.  He  immediately  coi^eo- 
oeeded  in  a  S.W.  direction  through  the  unknown  tured  that  this  must  be  the  same  as  the  Ohaada 
kingdom  of  Air  or  Ashen,  which  had  never  been  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger,  as  described  by 
visited  by  Europeans.  While  making  this  the  Landers  and  others.  This  has  since  been 
stage.  Dr.  Barth  lost  himself  in  the  desert,  and  ascertained  to  be  the  fact,  by  Mr.  Macgregor 
renuuned  for  28  hours  without  water,  preserv-  Lurd^s  steamer,  the  Pleiad,  which  ascencted  the 
ing  his  life  by  drinking  his  own  blood.  As  the  Ohadda  for  250  miles  beyond  the  point  reached 
Tuariks  had  never  known  any  one  survive  more  by  Allen  and  Oldfield  in  1883,  and  proved  that  it 
than  12  honrs^  deprivation  of  water  in  this  sit-  was  navigable  for  5  months  of  the  year  up  to 
natioD}  they  TCipuded  him  as  a  demi-godor  theboidersof  Bomoo  and  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
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eontiiieiit  Ha  reaclMd  TolSi  the  oapitd  of  ballf  I  am  letolvad,  ML  of  oonn^  sad  oonfi- 
Adamawa,  and  delivered  his  letter  of  introdno*  denoe  in  the  reaolt^  to  set  out  for  TimbiietoQ.^ 
tioQ  from  the  saltan  of  Bornoo  to  thesoltanof  He  finally  left  Knka,  Kot.  as,  1 862,  aadmcb- 
Adamawa.  Unfortonately,  there  was  same  ed  Saocatoo,  via  Kaahna  and  Wnmo,  in  April, 
breadi  of  the  Adamawan  riiles  of  good  breed-  1863,  and  entered  limhQctoo,  8epL  7,  where 
ing  in  the  letter,  and  on  Dr.  Berth's  head  M  the  the  inhabitants  deemed  him  the  esavoj  of  the 
ponishment  of  this  oflenoe.  He  was  ordered  Turkish  sultan.  He  distribiited  bomitiM  pres- 
to leave  Adamawa  in  8dayS|  on  pain  of  instant  ents  on  his  waj,  and  was  called  Abdrdrierim 
death.  Sick  at  hearty  he  tnmed  back  by  the  (servant  of  the  merc^nl);  when  he  fiA  iU,  the 
esme  route,  and  arrived  at  Knka  on  Jmj  22.  people  sorroonded  his  hot,  erjring  in  sympA- 
Daring  Barth's  absenoe,  Dr.  Overweg  pene*  thetie  sorrow,  '^Abd-^l-Kenm  shSu  not  die!'' 
trated  from  Knka  to  Lake  Tchad,  lannched  the  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  a  long  time,  and 
boat  of  the  expedition,  which  had  been  earned  a  romor  reached  Europe,  eis  Boiiioo  and  Tr^ 
across  comitry  from  Tripoli,  and  employed  5  di,  thai  he  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  desert 
weeks  in  exploring  its  islands  and  ^rea.  tribes  aroond  llmbaetoo.  In  the  mean  thne, 
Overwegwas  the  first  European  who  navigated  Dr.  Edward  Vogd,  a  native  of  Leipaic,  but 
this  lake.  The  2  Germans  retamed  to  Knka,  then  an  assistant  of  the  Britidi  royal  astrono- 
and  stayed  there  tiH  November.  They  next  mer,  Mr.  Hind,  Tolonteered  to  go  to  Dr. 
planned  an  expedition  to  Kanem  and  Boigoo,  Berth's  asnstance  with  sappers  and  nnner^ 
an  unexplored  country  lying  N.  £.  of  Lake  They  were  Joined  at  Tripoli  by  Mr.  Warrington, 
Tchad,  and  extending  midway  to  Abyssinia,  son  <rf  the  British  consul  at  that  place.  Th^ 
They  had  almost  reached  the  capital  of  Kaneni,  reached  Kuka  in  Dec  185S.  Here  Warrington 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Arabs  and  forced  died.  After  a  painful  interval,  the  worid  leann 
back.  On  their  return  to  £uka  they  found  the  ed  with  Joy  that  Berth  was  aUve,  and  had  left 
saltan  of  Bomoo  preparing  to  send  an  army  Timbuctoo,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  a  year.  The 
to  sulgngate  Mandara,  a  country  on  the  8.  £.  report  of  his  death  was  the  invention  of  the 
iA  Borneo.  They  Joined  the  campaign,  pene-  vizier  of  Bomoo,  who  desired  that  the  soppliei 
tinted  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  200  miles,  of  the  expedition  should  escheat  to  hiinadf. 
and  returned  with  a  booty  of  6,000  sUves  and  Fortunately  for  Berth  and  for  the  canae  of  sd^ 
10,000  head  of  cattle,  arriving  at  Euka  Feb.  1,  ence  this  selfish  savsge  was  deposed  by  the  op- 
1862.  Toward  the  end  of  Much,  Berth  agun  pontion  party  of  his  own  state.  Daring  his 
left  Kuka  by  himself^  and,  after  great  dangers,  long  sqjoum  at  llmbnctoQ,  Barth  lived  nnder 
reached  Massena,  the  camtal  of  Baghirmi,  a  the  protection  of  the  sheik,  who  gare  him  sa 

Kwerful  kingdom  to  the  £.  of  Bomoo,  which  eacori  on  his  way  back  to  Saccatoo.    He  sue- 

d  never  before  been  viated  by  a  European,  ceeded  in  exploring  the  whole  middle  course  of 

He  was  not  allowed  to  penetrate  further  E.,  the  Kowara,  or  Niger,  which  no  one  but  ths 

and  again  returned  to  Euka,  where  he  arrived,  lamented  Park  ever  accomplished;  but  F^hM 

Aug.  20.    Meantime^  Overweg  had  attempted  ^umals  perished  with  him.    Inhis  jonmeyiog 

to  penetrate  the  great  FelliSah  kingdom  of  m  these  r^;ioDs  he  discovered  2  large  Idng^ 

Yakobai  lying  on  the  river  Benu^  but  was  doms,  Gando  and  Hamd-Allahi,  whose  exist- 

driven  bade,  and  returned  to  Euka  with  a  con*  ence  was  before  unknown.    He  reached  Kaoo 

stitntion  hopelessly  shattered.    He  died.  Sept  on  his  return  homeward,  Oct  17,  1854.    On 

27, 1862,  in  the  arms  of  Dr.  Berth,  who  buried  his  arrival  he  was  disappointed  in  not  meeting 

him  near  the  village  of  Madnari  on  Lake  Tchad.  Yogel  and  his  rescue  party ;  but  a  benevolent 

At  this  time,  when  alone  and  despcmdent^  let-  Jew  at  Eano  lightened  l]is  difiKcolties  by  a 

ters  arrived  from  the  British  govemment,  ccm-  timely  loan,  at  100  per  cent    At  last,  (m.  Dee. 

tinning  Dr.  Barth's  commission^  and  accompa-  1, 185i,  he  met  Yogel,  the  first  white  man  he 

Died  with  a  suf^ly  of  funds.    Ho  determineato  had  seen  since  Overweg^s  death.    He  winter^ 

prosecute  the  expedition  on  the  strength  of  his  in  Euka,  and  started  in  April,  1866,  for  Eorope, 

own  constatution  alone,  forwarded  Us  papers  reached  Moorzook,  on  July  20,  and  landed  st 

to  En^^and,  and  bagged  that  another  assistant  MarseUles,  Sept  8, 1866,  after  an  absence  from 

mi^t  be  provided  for  him.    Further  residence  the  civilized  world  of  nearly  6  years.    He  wsa 

at  Euk%  in  the  neighborhood  of  whidi  he  had  welcomed  with  universal  joy.    After  paying  s 

seen  his  brethren  cut  of^  was  painful  to  him,  visit  to  his  native  land,  betook  up  his  reddenoi 

and  he  determined  to  leave  for  Saccatoo  and  in  London,  in  order  to  superintend  the  pabHca- 

Timbnctoo.    His  feeKngs  at  this  time  are  tibus  tion  (^  his  explorations  in  the  English  tongu«i 

expressed  in  his  letters:  *^As  the  only  living  Three    of  the  contemplated  6  volumes  ap- 

member  of  the  mission,  I  fed,  sinoe  the  carry-  peered  in  the  early  part  of  1867,  and  brin^^  the 

ing  out  of  our  designs  now  rests  alti^ther  upon  narrative  down  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Overweg. 

me,  that  my  strength  is  doubled  and  my  resolu-  See  Berth's  ^*  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Nor£b 

tion  firmer  to  follow  up  still  further  the  results  and  Oentral  Africa." 

already   obtained.    Jtj  means  consist  of  a       BABTH,  or  Babt,  J&or,  a  French  seamsn. 

pretty   laixe  coUection  of  presents,  $200,  4  bom  at  Dunkirk  Oct  20, 1660,  died  there,  April 

camels^  and  4  horses.    My  health  is  excellent  27, 1702.   He  was  theson  of  a  fisherman,  and  at 

and  with  6  trusty,  long-tried,  and  well-armed  an  early  age  evinced  a  love  of  adventure,  whidb 

servants^  abundantly  supplied  with  powder  and  led  him  to  follow  the  sea.    He  deored  to  enter 
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the  royal  seryice,  bat  at  this  period  the  lower  Extraordinary  fadlity  in  Terse-maldng;  an  ex* 

dasees  were  never  commissioned  in  the  royal  dtable  &ncy,  an  incredible  mobility  of  opinions, 

navy,  and  Berth  was  constrained  to  take  the  were  the  characteristios  of  this  poet,  who  once 

command  of  a  privateer.    In  this  podtion  op-  enjoyed  great  popularity,  bat  is  now  as  entirdy 

portonities  soon  occarred  for  distingoishinjip  forgotten  as  if  years  had  passed  over  his  grave, 

himself,  and  his  name  became  known  to  Lonis  He  early  gave  evidence  of  his  ntter  want  of  con* 

XIV.,  who  conunissioned  him  to  croise  in  the  sdence,  by  writing  almost  at  the  same  time  asharp 

Mediterranean.    Here  his  bravery  soon  raised  Satire  centre  let  Capucine,  in  which  the  gov- 

him  in  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  he  was  ap-  emmentof  the  Bonrbons  was  not  spared,  and  an 

pointed  ciq;>tain  of  the  squadron  in  1697.  France  article  against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 

being  now  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  a  fidd  was  appeared  in  the  Drapeau  hlanCf  a  thorough 

opened  of  which  Berth  was  not  dow  to  take  royalist  paper,  and  was  so  much  to  the  taste  of 

advantage,  and  the  most  unexampled  feats  of  the  court  tnat  he  received  a  gift  of  1,500  francs 

daring  soon  made  him  the  terror  of  his  enenues.  from  Oharles  X.    He  then  repaired  to  Paris, 

On  one  occasion,  a  famine  existing  in  France,  and  following  for  a  while  the  same  course,  he 

Bartii  recaptured  from  the  Dutch  100  sail  of  sang  the  praise  of  the  new  king  in  his  Ode  eur  U 

vessels,  loaded  with  ffrain.    At  another  time  eaerey  1825;  but  this  brought  him  the  pdtry 

when  Dunkirk  was  blockaded,  taking  advan-  sum  of  800  francs ;  and  disgusted  at  such  mean* 

tage  of  a  fog,  he  sailed  through  the  English  and  ness,  he  secretly  vowed  that  sooner  or  later  he 

Dutch  fleet^  and  destroyed  86  merchantmen :  would  take   vengeance  on  the  parsimonious 

then  making  a  descent  near  Newcastle,  North-  king.    Just  at  that  moment,  M^ry  published  a 

nmberland,  he  destroyed  200  houses,  and  re-  witty  i>oliticd  satire,  under  the  title  of  BfiUre 

turned  safely  with  property  vdned  at  500,000  d  8%di  Mdhmoud^  the  Persian  ambasusuidor  at 

orowns.    Barth  was  roudi  in  manners,  and  Paris ;  and  forthwith  Barthdemy  answered  by 

entirely  uneducated ;  in&ed,  he  could  with  a  no  less  pungent  one,  Adieux  d  Sidi  Mah* 

difficulty  scrawl  his  own  name ;  but  he  was  as  maud.    This  was  followed  by  a  i)oeticd  part- 

almple-minded  and  honest  as  he  was  brave.    A  nership  between  them,  the  first  effusion  of 

statue  to  his  memory,  by  David  d'Angers^  was  which  was  the  Riponee  de  Sidi  Mahmoud,  and 

erected  at  Dunkirk  in  1845.  the  GonekraUon,    They  now  kept  up  a  poetical 

BARTH,  Kabl,  a  Gkrman  engraver,  bom  in  war&re  against  the  government  in  satires  of 

1792,  at  HUdburghausen.    In  conjunction  with  various  kinds.    The  unbounded  popularity  won 

the  celebrated  Amsler,  he  executed  the  plates  by  La  VUUliade^  a  virulent   attack  on  the 

of  the  Nie^hmgenliedy  after  the  designs  of  Cor*  ministry  of  Yillde,  caused  the  authors  to  be  ro> 

nelius.    His  engravings  of  the  head  of  Raphael,  garded  as  the  wittiest  supporters  of  the  oppod- 

of  Friedrich  Schlegd,  of  the  poet  Rdckert,  of  tion.    La  PeuronnHde^  au  Mtre  d  If.  de  Petf* 

Addbert  von  Chamis80,ofPrince  Alexander  von  r(mnet  and  uie  Mrennea  dJfde  VilUle,  over* 

Thum  and  Taxis,  and  especially  his  plates  of  the  flowing  with  sarcasm,  were  equally  well  recdv-* 

seven  years  of  famine  in  Egypt,  after  a  design  ed.  But  the  poets  had  higher  aspirations,  and 

of  Overbeck,  belong  to  his  most  remarkable  pubHshed,  in  1828,  Napoleon  en  Mgypte^  copies 

works.    He  has  also  written  some  poems  under  of  whidi  were  forwarded  to  every  member  of 

the  name  of  Karl  Barbarino.  the  Bonaparte  family  in  Europe  or  America; 

B  ARTHE,  Ffiux,  a  French  lawyer,  politician^  and  Barthdemy  repaired  persondly  to  Vienna, 
and  public  minister,  bom  at  Narbonne,  Jtdy  S)8,  in  the  hope  of  being  admitted  to  the  presence 
1795,  and  studied  law  at  Toulouse.  He  was  ad*  of  titedukeof  Rdohstadt  But  he  was  refused 
nutted  to  the  Paris  bar  when  only  22,  and  made  aU  communication  with  the  young  prince,  and 
his  fame  by  defending  the  accused  in  state  trids.  could  only  look  on  him  for  a  few  minutes  fVom 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  his  seat  at  the  theatre.  Returning  to  France, 
and  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  National  news-  Barthdemy  reported  his  impressions  in  a  poem, 
paper.  After  the  completion  of  the  revolution  entitied  Le  Fue  de  rhomme^  for  which  he  was 
he  was  made  Proeureur  du  rot,  member  of  the  arraigned,  and  sentenced  to  8  months*  imprison- 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  minister  of  public  in«  ment  and  a  fine  of  1,000  francs.  He  had  mean- 
struction.  In  the  Casimir  P^rier  amninistra-  while  bitterly  assailed  the  minister  of  war, 
tion  he  was  minister  of  justice.  In  1884  he  Bourmont,  in  his  poem  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
left  the  ministry  and  became  preddent  of  the  mefect  of  police  in  nis  JSfpitre  dM.de  ScUntine. 
court  of  accounts.  In  the  administration  of  He  was  consequently  treated  with  severity,  and 
Mol6,  Barthe  became  minister  of  justice  and  when  his  term  of  confinement  expired,  he 
religion.  He  took  part  in  the  amnesty  granted  was  detained  8  months  longer  for  the  non* 
under  this  admimstration,  and  retired  from  payment  of  his  fine;  but  this  added  only  to  his 
public  service  on  its  overthrow  in  1889.  In  popularity.  The  revolution  of  July,  1880,  was 
1844  he  became  vice-president  of  the  chamber  nailed  by  Barthdemy  and  M^ry  in  a  poem, 
of  peers.  During  the  republic  of  1848-'9,  he  X*/nMfiT«e^u^inwhiditheynaidacompument 
lived  in  retirement,  but  in  1851,  retumea  to  to  Louis  Philippe,  for  whidi  the  fbrmer  was  re- 
public life  agdn,  and  in  1854,  became  once  warded  by  a  pendon  of  1,200  francs.  For  a 
more  president  of  the  court  of  accounts.  while  Barthdemy  was  silent ;  but  in  April, 

BARTH£L£MYy     Auoubtx  JAAiumi.iw     a  1881,  he  burst  out  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 

French  satirist^  bom  at  Maneilles  in  1796.  satires,  called  La  NSnMt^  annoondng  that  a 
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nomber  woold  be  lisiwd  erary  week;  and  to  td  over  Ifae  iBwiOtt  in  whSA  the 
tiie  astooiflhment  of  the  poblic,  the  promue  wm  deoUred  dethroned  end  the  ennj  and  peo|te 
ftdfiUed  for  a  whole  yeer ;  ereiy  week  appeared  leaeed  from  their  oath  of  aHegianoeu  (>n  thefini 
a  new  satire  fall  of  wit^  flarcaam,  and  violent  retom  of  Lotus  XYIII.^  he  was  created  a  pear  of 
dennnciatioDs  of  the  gOTemment  and  its  ad-  iVanoe  and  received  a  tittle  kter  the  grand  eor- 
berents.  This  raised  tfarthfilemy  to  the  pinna*  donof  the  kskxi  of  honor.  Daring  the  Hoadred 
cle  of  his  glory.  Bat  he  had  aoaroely  laid  down  Days  he  was  left  aside  by  Napolecu,  which  waa 
the  satirioal  lash^  when  it  was  rumored  that  he  another  virtne  in  the  eyeeof  Lis  new  soTereigin. 
had  been  bought  op  by  Ihe  govemment.  Such  Barth61emy  at  once  reentered  the  chamber  ci 
was  indeed  the  iaot|  whidi  waa  soon  proved  by  peers,  was  ai^ointed  minister  of  state  and  raia- 
the  publication  of  his  prose  pamphlet,  Laiu^  ed  to  a  marqiusatei  He  belonged  to  that  party 
t^eatum  de  Fetat  de  iUge^  being  an  impudent  of  royahsts  who  bekievedthat  too  mncfa  liberty 
vindication  of  the  establishment  oi  martial  law  had  been  granted  by  the  duuier ;  therefore  in 
in  Paris,  subsequent  to  the  insurrection  of  June,  1819,  he  moved  an  amendment  to  title  eleetord 
1882.  There  was  a  clamor  of  nniversal  repro-  law,  so  aa  to  materially  curtail  the  nnmber  ct 
bation,  to  which  the  unterrified  renegade  an*  electors;  which  motion  waa  known  at  the  tiaae 
awered  by  Ma  puUficaticn^  a  long  poem,  which  aa  the  Barth^lemy  pn^wAtion.  He  never  mar- 
was  but  a  brazen-faiDed  Myology  for  his  treachery,  ried,  and  left  his  title  and  fortune  to  hia  grand- 
From  that  time  Barth^tamy  waa  morally  dead,  nephew,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Frendi 
'ESb  literary  performances,  whatever  merits  ecMistitaent  assembly  of  1848,  nnder  the 
they  possessed,  conld  no  louger  command  atten-  of  San vaire-Bartb^kmy. 
tion.  In  vain  he  published  Le$  dcmejoumim  BABTH£LEET,  Jkav  Jaoqdb*  an 
d€  la  Tholuiion^  a  series  of  poema,  in  which  he  French  scholar  and  writer,  bom  Jan.  80,  ITllv 
coloured  up  events  adapted  to  move  the  popular  in  Provence,  died  April  80,  17MI,  at  Fteia. 
Cdehngs;  in  vain  he  called  on  the  moat  intell^  After  completing  a  coarse  of  classical  and  theo- 
gent  part  of  the  reading  puUic  by  his  verse*  logical  learning,  he  stodied  oriental  langnsgiw 
translation  of  the  JEMii^  ue  froit  of  8  years'  and  archsoology,  and,  coming  to  Paria,  waa  wel- 
labor :  all  his  efforts  passed  unnoticed;  he  waa  comedby  Gros  de  Boee,  the  ke^>er  of  the  eoi- 
sentenced  to  oblivion.  He  sealed  his  degrsda-  lection  of  coins  and  medals  in  the  royal  libraiy, 
tion,  when,  on  beingpMd  by  anotorions  quack  who  soon  had  him  appointed  his  aasiBtant.  He 
doctor,  he  translated  into  French  rhyme  Frasoa-  was  only  80  years  old,  but  eqjoyed  wath,  a  repa- 
tor's  Latin  poem.  La  typkilis.  His  last  per-  tation  that,  in  1748,  he  was  elected  monberel 
f  ormance  was  Le  deux  D&emhrey  a  poem  of  400  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles4ettrea 
lines,  in  honor  of  the  c^t^^^to^  which  q>peared  In  1768  he  succeeded  hia  friend  Bom  in  bis 
Feb.  22, 1862,  in  the  government  paper  La  Far  keepership,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that 
(tm,  and  was  scarcely  reUshed  even  by  Bona-  <^ce.    He  travelled  in  Italy  to  ocdlect  medab 

partists. and  information.    There  he  became  ^^w^^wM 

BARTH£LEMT,    FsAKgoB,   marquis  de,  with  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  at  mice  tooi: 

French  diplomatist,  bom  Oct  20, 1747,  at  An-  great  interest  in  hia  wellue ;  but,  modest  as  he 

bagne  (Provence),  died  April  8,  1830,  at  Paris,  was,  he  did  not  profit  mach  by  the  fav<M*  of  the 

He  was  brought  up  by  his  nnde,  the  author  of  doke.    He  was  Imown  only  as  a  very  leaned 

Anaeharm;  and  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  map,  when  s^peared,  in  1788,  the  bo<^  oo 

Choiseol,  established  nlm  in  diplomacy-    The  which  he  had  q)ent  80  years  of  hia  life,  and 

revolution  did  not  hinder  his  success  in  life ;  in  which  was  to  place  him  among  the  meet  degaat 

1798  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Bwit-  writera  of  his  age ;  we  mean,  L$  voyage  dit 

serland.    He  successively  negotiated  the  peace  jeuns  AnachartUj  which  at  once  gained  for  him 

of  Basel  with  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  elector  of  lame  and  popularity,  not  only  in  France,  bnt  in 

Hesse,  the  first  treaties  concluded  by  the  F^reneh  foreign   countriesi     The  next  year   he  was 

republic.    This  won  for  him  an  enviable  repu-  called  to  the  French  academy.     During  the 

tation ;  but  he  was  especially  popular  among  the  revolution  he  lost  his  post  and  his  fortune ;  he 

Chchyen  or  royalist  party,  Dy  which  he  was,  in  was  even  arrested  and  taken  to  the  prison  of  the 

1797,  dected  member  of  the  directory ;  oonse-  Ifadekmnettaa.    A  few  houra  later  he  regained 

quenUy  on  the  republican  coup  d^itat  of  the  his  liberty,  and  was  offered  bv  Par^  then  the 

18th  fVuctidor,  he  was  q{ected  from  the  govern-  home  secretary,  the  post  of  ubraxian  In  the 

ment,  arrested,  put  in  prison  and  traniq^orted  national  library ;  bnt  he  declined  the  ofier,  and 

with  Pichegru  and  Ramel,  to  Guiana,  whence  died  a  few  months  afterward,  while  reading 

he  esc^>ed  to  the  United  States.    Shortiy  after-  Horace's  "Episties."    Beside  his  ^'Travels  of 

ward  he  was  in  En^and,  and  after  the  18ih  Anacharsis,'*  which  have  passed  thronn^  many 

Bruinair^  he  was  recalled  by  the  first  consul,  editions  and  been  trandated  into  afanoet  every 

who  maae  him  a  senator.    On  the  establish-  European  language,  Barth^lemy  wrote  aevend 

ment  of  the  empire,  he,  received  the  titie  of  interesting  disquisitions  on  archsBoIogy  andnn- 

oonnt^  and  showed  great  devotion  to  Napoleon  mismatics,  among  which  hia  Ektai  d'tme  paU- 

daring  the  course  of  his  prosperity,  bnt  as  soon  ographie  numumatiqne  is  worthy  of  mention. 

as  misfortune  threatened  the  great  man,  Bar-  BARTH£LEMT-ST.   HILAIRE,  Juub^  a 

th^lemy  sided  at  once  with  his  enemies;  in  i^ench  politician  and  philosopher,  bom  Aug. 

1814^  as  vioe-premdent  of  the  senate,  he  preaid-  19, 1806»  at  ParisL    Hie  first  part  of  hiiliii 
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WM  deTotod  tapc^dos;  be  became  one  of  tbe  bodj.    He  bas  been  called  the  Hegel  of  medi^ 

aasiBtant  editors  of  the  OUbe  newspaper,  which  cal  scienoO)  and  like  that  of  the  Grerman  philos- 

held  a  conspicaoQs  place  in  the   opposition  opher,  his  Bjstem  has  made  enthusiasts,  snffer- 

press,  previous  to  the  revolntion  of  1880 ;  and  ed  severe  criticisms,  and  been  the  mother  of 

in  that  capacity  he  signed  the  protest  of  the  other  systems. 

jonmalists  against  the  royal  ordinances  of  July  B ABTHOLD Y,  Jakob  Salomo,  a  German  He- 

26.    He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  brew,  bom  at  Berlin,  May  18, 1779,  died  at  RomcL 

Louis  Philippe ;  so  he  entered  the  society  Aida-  Jnly  27, 1825.    He  "V^as  edacated  at  Halle,  and 

toi^  U  Oid  faiderOf  and  became  one  of  its  visited  Paris,  Greece,  and  Italy.    On  his  retam 

most  assidnons  members.    In  1882,  associating  from  his  travels  he  became  a  Irrotestant  Chris- 

himself  with  Oanchois   Lemaire  and  Victor  tian.    He  joined  the  Austrian  army  against  the 

Rodde,  he  fomided  the  Bon  Sens  newspaper,  French,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  until 

which  was  at  once  noted  for  the  boldness  of  its  the  occupation  of  Paris  in  1814 ;  was  present  at 

opposition  to  the  government  He  afterward  be-  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 

oame  anoccasionid  contributor  to  the  JVaticmo^  and  afterward  lived  at  Bome^here  he  was  a 

the  OonatUfUianndf  and  the  Oourrier  DranpaiSj  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts.    He  called  the  art 

the  3  leading  opposition  papers  at  that  time,  of  fresco-punting  into  new  activity  by  having 

when  sudden^,  m  1888,  a  complete  change  oc-  his  house  decorated  alfresco  by  Overbeck,  Oor- 

corred  in  his  mental  disposition.    He  gave  up  nelius,  Schadow,  and  GateL    His  collections  of 

poUtios  entirely  and  devoted  himself  to  phike-  bronzes,  vases,  and  glasses  were  bought  for  the 

ophy.     For  10  years  be   was  assistant  pro-  museum  of  Berlin. 

feasor  of  literature  in  the  polytechnic  school,  BABTHOLIN^,  Kaspab,  a  Danish  physician, 

when  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  born  atMalmo,  in  Sweden,  Feb.  12, 1585,  died  at 

Greek  and  Latin  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Sorde,  July  18, 1680.  He  travelled  in  Germany, 

France,  March  28, 1829.    In  1840  he  was  gen-  France,  England,  and  Italy,  and  taught  mem- 

eral  secretary  pro  tem.  to  the  minister  of  pub-  cine  at  Padua,  Wittemberg,  and  Copenhagen. 

lie  instruction.    He  had  already  published  hia  He  was  for  many  years  rector  of  the  universitv 

Mimoire  tur  Vordre  dee  litres  de  la  politique  of  Copenhagen,  and  left  several  works  both 

d^Aristote^  and  another  memoir  De  la  logiqvs  on  medical  and  literary  subjects. — ^Thomab,  a 

^Aristote^  for  which  he  received  a  prize  at  the  Danish  physician,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 

hands  of  the  French  institute,  and  he  was  then  sons  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Copenhagen, 

engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  complete  works  Oct  20, 1619,  died  Dec.  4, 1680.    After  travel- 

of  Anstotie.    The  revolntion  of  1848  brought  ling  throughout  Europe,  and  making  the  ac- 

him  back  to  political  life.    He  was  chosen  to  q^uaintance  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 

the  national  assembly,  and  on  Nov.  25, 1848,  tune,  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 

moved  to  impeach  Gen.  Cavugnac  for  want  of  university  of  Copenhagen.    He  made  several 

prudence  and  energy  in  the  insurrection  of  discoveries  in  this  science,  and  his  merits  were 

Juno  previous.    After  the*  coup  d?itat  of  Dec.  highly  esteemed  by  the  king,  who  appointed  him 

1851,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  q&  allegiance  the  royal  physician,  and  bestowed  emoluments 

to  the  new  government.    Since  then  he  £b8  re-  upon  him  after  he  had  lost  his  valuable  library 

turned  entirely  to  philosophical  pursuits.  by  a  fire.    He  left  nuuay  medical  works, 

B ABTHEZ,  Paul  Joskpe,  a  French  physician,  BABTHOLOMEW,  a  central  county  of  Indi- 
bomatMontpellier,  Dec.  11, 1784,  died  Oct.  16,  ana,  oontuning  about  400  sq.  mUes,  well  sup- 
1806.  He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  city  and  plied  with  mill  streams,  and  drained  by  Drift- 
in  Paris,  and  in  1757  became  royal  censor  and  a  wood  fork  of  White  river.  The  surface  is  di- 
contributor  to  the  Jowmal  des  savants  and  the  versified.  The  eastern  part  is  generally  level, 
Ihia^elopSdienUthodique*  Three  years  later  ho  butin  the  west  are  hills  of  some  elevation.  The 
beciune  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  medical  soil  is  good,  and  produced  in  1850, 1,178,902 
school  of  Montpellier,  and  soon  obtained  great  bushels  of  com,  102,581  of  wheat,  59,850  of 
renown,  both  as  a  pr<^essor  and  as  a  practising  oats,  and  2,558  tons  of  hay.  The  county  was 
physician.  He  developed  a  new  philosophical  named  in  honor  of  Gkn.  Joseph  Bartholomew, 
method  in  his  Nowteaua  elements  de  la  seienee  Capital,  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1850, 12,428. 
de  Vhomme.  His  haughty  character  led  him  into  BABTHOLOMEW,  a  bayou  of  Arkansas  and 
disagreement  with  his  colleagues^  in  consequence  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  Jefferson  co.,  Arkansas, 
of  which  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  be*  andenteringLouisiana,  empties  into  the  Washita 
came  consulting  physician  of  the  king,  member  at  Washita  city.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  fellow  of  most  of  for  250  miles. 

the  learned  societies  of  £urcH>e.  He  went  into  BABTHOLOMEW,  Saibt,  one  of  the  12 
retirement  during  the  revolution.  He  was  apostles,  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  generally  sup- 
one  of  the  most  metaphysical  of  physicians,  posed  to  be  the  same  as  Nathaniel,  who  is  men- 
He  explained  the  animal  economy,  not  by  physic  tioned  by  St.  John  among  the  first  disciples  of 
oal  or  chemical  laws,  but  \>j  the  theory  of  a  Christ.  According  to  Eusebiua  and  other 
vital  principle.  The  foundation  of  his  philoso-  ancient  authors,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
phy  is  physiological  individuality,  unity  of  action  Indies,  under  which  name  they  generally  in- 
in  the  functions  of  life,  and  to  tibe  unknown  dude  not  only  India  proper  but  also  Arabia  and 
aooroe  of  life  he  suldooted  all  the  organs  of  the  Persia.    It  la  related  that  in  the  8d  century 
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traces  of  Christianity  were  found   in   those  get  rid  of  tvo  great  rirals  to  herself  in  that 
countries,  and  that  a  copy  of  6t  Matthew's  paramonnt  influence  which  she  wished  to  main- 
gospel  in  Hebrew  was  preserved  by  the  natives,  tain  over  the  kin^.    During  the  reign  of  Francis 
who  had  a  tradition  Uiat  St  Bartholomew  left  11.,  after  he  had  himself  assumed  the  government, 
it  there  when  he  came  among  them  to  preach  the  differences  between  the  religions  parties 
&e  faith.    He  alterwardionmeved  into  Phry-  in  France  had  extended  to  the  most  fearfol 
gia,  met  St  Philip  at  HieropouS|  and  tiience  lengths,  both  factions,  not  content  with  waging 
passed  into  Lycaonia.    Beyond  this  we  are  told  internecine  war  with  one  another,  calling  in 
little  of  his  life  and  travels,  and  even  the  mea-  foreign  enemies  to  assist  them  in  the  destmction 
ffre  accounts  which  we  have  received  are  of  of  their  fellow-conntrymen;  the  Catholics,  who 
aoubtfid  authenticity.    The  place  and  manner  were  under  the  direction  and  leading  of  that 
of  his  death  are  equaUy  uncertun.     Modem  bold,  ambitions,  and  able  fiunily,  the  Gniaea, 
Gkeek  writers  assert  that  he  was  crucified  at  having  constant  recourse  to  the  Spaniards  for 
Albanopolis;  others  that  he  was  flayed  alive. ^  advice  and  material  aid;  while  the  Hugaenots, 
As  we  know  that  it  was  not  unusual  in  some'  led  by  Coligni,  Cond^  and  the  king  of  Ni- 
parts  of  the  East  to  unite  these  2  barbarous  varre,  as  constantly  brought  in  the  English,  who 
pimishmenta,  it  is  possible  that  both  accounts  were  at  that  time  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
may  be  true.    The  relics  of  this  apostle  have  France,  and  to  employ  whom,  necessarily,  sab- 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.    We  hear  of  them  Jected  any  party  to  Uie  gravest  imputation  of 
at  Duras  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  island  of  Lipari,  treason  to  the  country  itsislf,  not  merely  to  the 
and  at  Benevento.  It  is  believed  by  Catholics  that  government    Catharine,  who  hated  her  eldest 
they  rest  beneath  the  high  altar  in  tiiie  church  of  son,  Francis,  and  was  jealous  to  extremity  of 
8t.  Bartholomew,  at  Rome.  A  gospel,  anciently  the  Guises — ^who,  through  their   niece,  IQuy 
attributed  to  St.  Bartholomew,  was  declared  Stuart^  of  Scotland,  his  young  and  lovely  bride, 
i^ocryphal  by  Pope  Qelasius.    A  collection  of  in  a  great  degree  ruled  the  delicate,  effeminate, 
writings  also  ascribed  to  him,  but  doubtless  and  sickly  king — at  first  intrigned  with  the  Hu- 
without  reason,  is  known  to  have  existed  dur-  guenot  leaders,  hoping  to  use  them  for  her  owe 
ing  the  first  4  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  purposes,  and  by  their  aid  to  obtain  the  reins 
altikough  no  part  of  it  now  remains.  of  government    They,  in  like  manner,  gladly 
BARTHOIX)M£W  MASSACRE,  Thb  Saint,  received  her  aid  and  countenance,  without  die 
a  frightful  and  nearly  general  assasnnation  of  smallest  intention  of  lending  themselveB  to  her 
the  Huguenots  in  Paris,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  views,  a  moment  after  they  shonld,  hj  Ler 
day,  Aug.  24, 1672,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  means,  have  overthrown  their  religions  snd 
of  France.     Similar   massacres   followed   in  political  adversaries;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
the   provincial   cities  where   the   Huguenots  that  political  animosities  and  even  fiimUy  feads 
had  been  most  powerful,  viz. :  at  Meaux,  on  had  nearly  as  much  as  religious  fiinaticism  to 
the   25th ;  at   La   CharitA  on  the    26th ;  at  do  with  the  frightful  dissensions  of  the  time. 
Orleans,  on  the  27th ;  at  Saumur  and  at  An-  So  early  as  1559,  a  plot  was  concocted  \>j 
gers,  on  the  29th ;  at  Lvona,  on  the  80th ;  at  Catharine,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  d 
Troves,  on  Sept.  2 ;  at  Bourges,  on  the  11th ;  Cond6,  the  admir^  Coligni,  and  the  Montmo- 
at  Roaen,  on  the  17th ;  at  Romans,  on  the  rencis^  for  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  king  and 
80th;    at    Toulouse,  on    the    28d;    at   Bor-  queen,  sending  the  duke  of  Guise  to  the  sctfioU, 
deaux,  Oct  8.    The  original  contriver  of  this  and  giving  the  government  to  a  regency,  oom- 
trngical  deed  is  supposed,  by  eminent  histo-  posed  of  the  junto  'above  named.    The  con- 
nans,  to  have  been  the  craity  and  ambitious  spiracy,  however,  known  as  that  of  Amboise, 
Catharine  de'  Medicljbhe  mother  of  the  young  was  disclosed  by  the  treachery  of  a  Hogaeoot 
king,  Charles  IX.    Whether  it  was  a  long  pre-  lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Avenelles;  Catharine, 
meditated  plot,  or  one  suddenly  conodved  on  the  to  conceal  her  own  implication  in  the  treason, 
eve  of  its  execution,  has  been  a  matter  of  ques-  united  herself  to  the  cardinal  Lorraine,  and 
tion  among  historians.    The  eminent  Protestant  turned  ike  circumstanoes  to  the  min  and  de- 
historian,  Sismondi,  and  the  able  Catholic  his-  stmotion  of  her  late  alliesL    A  fnghtfnl  masss- 
torian,  Cantu,  agree  in  the  hitter  view  of  the  ere  took  place  before  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
affair.    Its  immediate  occasion  was  the  attempt  Amboise,  which  the  prince  of  Cond^  whom  it 
to  assassinate  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  who  was  did  not  suit  the  court  party  at  that  time  to  im- 
fired  upon  and  severely  wounded  in  the  str^t,  plicate,  was  obliged  to  witness^  in  order  to  dear 
on  Aug.  22.    It  cannot  be  known  with  cer-  himself  of  suspicion.    Shortiv  after  this,  it  was 
tainty  who  was  the  author  of  this  criminal  atr  determined  between  Catharue  and  the  Guises 
tempt    It  was  attributed  by  most  persons  to  to  assassinate  the  prince  of  Cond6  in  the  royal 
the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  father  had  oeen  mur-  presence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  entry 
dered,  as  Sismondi  avows,  bjr  the  command  of  of  Francis  and  Mary  into  the  city  of  Orleans, 
the  admiral,  and  who  was,  m  consequence  of  into  which  place  a  large  force  of  Italian  nle^ 
this,  his  deadly  enemy.     Cantu   coi^ecturee  oenaries.  headed  by  Marsili  di  Ciparre.  had  been 
that  Queen  Catharine  instigated  the  duke  of  marchea  by  the  orders  of  the  duke  or  Q^  ^ 
Guise  to  assassinate  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  in-  preparation  for  the  event    The  murder,  how- 
tending  to  have  the  duke  condemned  and  exe-  ever,  was  expressly  prohibited  by  Francis;  who 
cnted  for  the  crime,  and  thus,  by  one  blow,  to  thereby  incurred  the  yet  deeper  hatred  d  btf 
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mother,  added  to  the  contempt,  imdisgai^  ^^s  ^uid  gentry  of  the  Hngaenot  party  in  Pari% 

and  avowed— 6noh  was  the  general  laxity  of  with  no  other  object  than  exterminating  them 

opinion  in  that  evil  age— K)f  the  Catholic  party,  at  one  blow,  while  plmiged  nnsospecting  in 

who  swore  ^  by  die  doable  cross  of  Lorraine,  the  festiyities  of  that  joyous  occasion.    This 

that  they  had  a  poor  oreatore  for  their  king  1*'  marriage  took  place  on  Ang.  18,  1672,  and 

Oond6  was,  however,  imprisoned  for  a  time,  bnt  4  days  afterward,  on  the  22d,  an  aranebose  shot 

on  regaining  his  liberty,  soon  had  recourse  to  was  tired  at  the  admiral  Goligni.  from  a  win- 

the  sword ;  and  France  was,  for  many  yeara^  dis-  dow,  by  an  assassin,  employed  by  Cathaiine, 

traoted  by  Intestine  wars,  waged  with  the  most  named  De  Manrevel,  who  was  afterward  known 

remorseless  barbarity,  in  one  battle  of  which,  by  the  sobriquet  of  Le  tu$wr  du  roL  the  king^s 

that  of  Jamac,  the  prince  was  shot  in  cold  killer.    According  to  credible  authority,  this 

blood,  after  having  surrendered,  by  the  baron  crime  was  intended  to  be  the  extent  of  the  at- 

de  Montesquieu,  while,  at  that  of  Montcontonr,  tack  on  the  Huguenot  party,  at  that  moment; 

the  Huguenots  were  again  so  totaUy  and  irre-  and  was  devised  by  the  queen  mother,  on  ao* 

trievably  defeated,  that  their  party  had  aban-  count  of  her  Jealousy  of  the  vast  influence 

doned  all  hopes,  until  the  long  strife  was  dosed  acquired  by  the  admiral  over  the  weak  and 

by  the  peace  of  St.  Giermain-en-Lave,  on  terms  vacillating  Oharles,  which  was  so  great  that 

fiur  more  favorable  than  they  had  hoped  to  ob-  the  king  called  him  his  father,  and  that  he 

tain.    This  neace  was  conduded  in  1570,  voA,  had  become  in  reality  the  most    important 

completelyblindedthesuspidons  of  the  leaders,  personage   in   all   the   kingdom.     The  shot^ 

and  laid  them  open  to  the  schemes  of  the  im-  though  it  took  effect^  was  not  mortal ;  and, 

placable  and  unfor^ving  Catharine,  who  had  as   the  Huguenot  leaders  were  wrought   to 

now,  nnoe  the  accession  of  the  boy  king,  Charlea  a  desperate  height  of  indignation,  utterly  re* 

IX.,  and  her  own  regency,  turned  upon  tiie  ftising  to  believe  that  the  assassin  had  been  set 

Huguenots  all  the  ftirious  hatred  wUch  she  on  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  without  the  privi- 

had  heretofore  borne  to  the  Guises.    How  fitr  ty  of  the  court,  and   using  violent  threats 

Catharine  intended  treason,  from  the  beginning^  against    the  intended  murderers,   Catharine 

cannot  be  ascertained ;  bnt  the  diaboli<Ml  char-  herself  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  proba- 

acter  of  the  woman  justifies  the  worst  suspi-  bably  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason,  in 

dons,  and  it  is  known  that  the  duke  of  Alva  the  expectation  of  a  sudden  insurrection  of 

and  the  cardinal  Lorraine  had  botii  counselled  the  Protestants^  of  whom  all  the  principal 

an  open  and  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants^  gentry  with  their  armed  retainers  were  assem- 

throu|^out  the  kinadom,  on  several  previous  bled  at  the  capital,  and  contrived  to  communis 

ocoasionB,  which  hs3i  led  to  the  almost  nniver-  oate  her  apprehensions  to  the  king,  to  the  ex* 

sally  received  opinion  that  the  court  of  Spain  tent  of  making  him  believe  that  the  admiral 

and  that  of  Rome,  also,  were  privy  and  consent-  had  designs  on  his  Mfe.    The  king  visited  Co- 

ing  to  the  scheme,  as  it  ultimately  was  effect-  ligni  at  his  lodging,  the  day  after  the  attempt 

ed.    It  i4>peani,  however,  from  evidence  whidi  on  his  Ufe,  to  which  it  is  now  nearly  certain 

the  best  historians  receive  with  much  consid-  that  he  was  not  consenting,  and  swore,  proba- 

eration, — the   secret   correspondence,  namely,  bly  with  a  sincere  intention,  at  the  time,  of 

in  dpher,  of  the  papal  nundo  at  Paris,  witii  doing  so^  that  he  would  punisn  the  author  of 

the  cardinal  secretary  at  Bome,— that,  so.  fiur  tiie  villany.    But,  on  the  same  day,  the  queen 

ihmi  being  cognizant  of  what  was  premeditated,  persuaded  him  that  the  admiral  and  all  the 

the  latter  actually  wrote  to  reouire  information  Huguenots  were  in  a  lOMUrue  to  murder  him, 

from  his  agent  at  the  court  of  France,  concern-  and,  not  without  much  dimcnlty,  extorted  from 

ing  the  causes,  authors,  and  circumstances  of  the  king,  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  24,  the  fatal 

the  massacre,  after  its  occurrence ;  to  which  order  for  a  general  massacre,  on  that  night,  to 

the  nundo  Salviati*s  answer  seems  to  give  satis-  be  preceded  by  the  assassination  of  Coligni,  in 

fiMStory  proof,  that  the  atrodty  was  only  plan-  his  lodging,  which  was  to  be  announced  by  the 

ned  on  the  night  previous  to  its  execution,  tolling  of  tiie  bell  of  St.  Germain  T Auxerrois, 

subsequent  to  the  failure  of  tiie  attempt  to  as-  whereon,  a^  at  a  signal,  the  general  slaughter 

aassinate  Coligni,  to  whose  death,  according  to  was  to  commence.    The  execution  of  the  plan 

his  account,  the  original  dedgn  was  limited,  was   aamgned  to  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the 

As  his  letters  were  written  privatdy  for  the  in-  Italian  guards  of  the  palace,  supported  by  the 

stmotion  of  his  own  court,  and  in  cipher,  with-  assembled  companies  of  the   burners,  who 

out  any  expectation,  or  probability,  of  their  were  under  orders  to  meet  at  the  first  stroke 

being  made  public,  and  as  he  rep^ttedly  as-  of  the  bdl,  wearing  white  crosses  in  their 

sorts  his  certain  conviction  of  the  accuracy  saUets  and  white  napkins  on  their  arona,  in 

of  his  information,  they  must  be  taken  into  order  to  distinguish  them  from  their  victims, 

account  in  Jud^g  tiie  event.    If  true,  they  The  city  gates  were  shut  and  guarded,  and  all 

rdieve  the  French  court,  and  especially  Charles  the  CaUiMic  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  Ulu- 

DL,    of   the    deeply    premeditated    in&my,  minate  their  houses,  both  as  a  dietinguiahing 

diarged  agfunst  them,  of  having  devised  the  marlL  and  as  a  means  of  giving  sufficient  lights 

marriage  of  the  beautiful  but  infamous  Mar-  by  i^ch  to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction. 

Serite    de  Valois  with  Henry  of  Kavarre,  Orders  were  also  despatched  to  the  royal  gov- 

r  the  set  pniposeof  coUectinig  all  the  lead-  ernoss  of  the  prindpddties  of  all  the  provinces^ 
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to  oonmenoe  the  same  maaeaore  at  the  same  howerer,    aa  audi    Crimea  ever  do,   iUkd 

boar;   and,  althouffh,  in  aome  inatances,  the  of  its  end.    The  Uogoenota,  for  firom  being 

hnmanity  of  the  oflioera  led  them  to  diaobej  exterminated,  were  wrought  to  aaeb  rage  by 

their  ordera,  the  instractiona  were  too  gene*  the  peraecntiim,  and  were  ao  moch  enoonraged 

nllj  followed.    OoUgni  waa  ran  throng  the  by  the  general  indignation  and  general  aym* 

body,  in  apite  of  the  reaiatanoe  of  aome  of  hia  pathydi^ayedin  aUProteetantoonntriea,  eape* 

hoasehold,  and  thrown  out  of  the  window  at  oially  in  England,  Holland,  and  the  reformed 

tbe  feet  of  the  doke  of  Gniae,  who  eat  on  atatea  of  Geraoany,  that  they  increaaed  in  nmn- 

horaeback,  coolly  awaiting  the  perfbrmanoe  of  bera  and  in  atrength,  bv  tiie  rery  drcunatanoe 

the  dreadftd  deed,  ai^  when  the  bloody  corpae  deaignedfor  their  annihilaticm.    The  ooort  of 

waa  finng  before  hia  charger'a  hoofa  on  the  France  gained  nothing  by  the  hideooa  deed  bat 

pavement)  diamoonted  and  wiped  the  clotted  infamy ;   and   Oharlea,   hannted   foreyer   by 

fore  from  the  yictim^a  featarea  with  hia  hand-  the  g^cista  aommoned  np  by  hia  tortured  con- 

erchie^  in  order  to  aaanre  himaelf  that  there  aoience,  liyed  a  abort  life  of  miaery,  and  died  a 

had  been  no  mistake;  when  the  fatal  tocain  death  of  horror— -sweating  blood  from  every 

rang  fh>m  the  charoh  of  St  Germain,  and  the  pore,  the  effect  probably,  dT  poiaon,  adminiater* 

horrid  alaoghter  began  on  the  inatant,  and  waa  ed  by  hia  own  orother,  or,  perhl^)8,  hia  mother, 

deliberately  proeeoated   dating  aeyeral  day^  but  ascribed  by  die  aapentitioaa  Hngoenots  to 

both  in  the  capital  and  the  large  proyindal  the  direct  retribntion  of  Qod.    Oai£ka  relates 

towns.    The  king  waa,  at  first,  exceedingly  re*  on   the   authority  ot  Pierre   TEatoile,   that 

luctant  to  give  the  fktal  ordera,  which  haye  daring  hia  last  illnesa  he  cried  oat  to  hia  norse: 

blackened  ma  name  with  eyerlaating  in&my;  ^^Ahl  naurriee^  ma  mie^  ma  howuf  qua  du 

and,  during  the  whole  day  preceding  tbo  ma^  Mfi{ft  f^  ^auamnalMl    Oh  I  fueU  fmraem 

aacre,  waa  nervoua,  irritable,  and  midecided.  eanseibfaiwivU/    Oh  SeiffneiurJHeu,  pardon/^ 

It  ia  eyen  aaserted,  that,  at  the  last  moment,  nsB  mai^  et  faitei  moi  muMaorder''     ^^Ahl 

he  aent  ordera  to  countermand  the  slaughter  to  nurse,  my  gc>od  nurse  1    what  blood ;   what 

Gniae,  who,  receiying  them  Just  aa   he  waa  murderal    Oh!  what  bad  coundla  I  followed  I 

monnting  bis  horse,  replied  only  by  the  words.  Lord  God,  pardon  mel  haye  mercy  on  me  1^ 

'^  n  e9t  trap  tard  P  and  rode  off  at  the  head  Aa  great  aa  were  the  rage  and  honor  wiiidi 

of  hia  aaaaaalnH,  aa  if  to  a  field  of  honorable  pervaded  all  Proteatant  Europe  at   the  tid* 

warfare.     Ohanea  waa  in   the  tennia  courts  inga — Elizabeth   of  England  put  her   covit 

with  his  brother  Ai\|ou,  afterward  Heni^  III.,  into   mourning,    and    turned    her    back  in 

and  hb  mother,  when  the  beUa  tdled  and  ahota  the  &ce   of  the    Spanish  ambaasador-— not- 

were  heard  in  the  street;  and  he  waa  at  first  withstanding  the  terrible  excitement  of  men*a 

overwhelmed  with  fear  and  horror,  but,  speed-  minda  at  thia   time,  it   ia  nevertheleaa  oer- 

JUy  recovering  himself,  he  ran  to  tiie  windows  tain  that  numbers  of  eminent  men  in  the  Callio- 

to  inspect  the  scenes  of  havoa  and,  soon,  it  has  lie  party  in  France  detested  this  bloody  co»p 

been  said,  maddened  into  fbry  by  the  aight  of  the  ^Uat  aa  it  deeerved.    The  magistrate  L'Hospi- 

blood,  began  to  fire  fi^^m  tne  windows  of  the  tal,  who  waa  attacked  in  hia  houae  on  account 

Louvre,  which  commanded  the   river  Seine,  of  hia  known  hostility  to  violent  measures,  and 

across  which  a  few  wretched  fugitives  were  at-  who  was  rescued  by  aome  cavaliera  aent  by  tiie 

tempting  to  escape  by  swimming,  and  exultin|t-  king,  when  the  latter  ordered  him  into  his  prea* 

Stnomphed  in  his  sldll  as  a  marknnan,  as  eadi  ence,  and  inform^  him  that  he  waa  pardaned, 

ot  told  upon  the  peraona  of  his  auUeota.  exclaimed, '^  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  deserved 

But  this  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Bran-  death,  or  that  I  needed  pardon."    He  died  some 

tdme,  who  was  not  in  Paris  at  the  time,and  re-  days  after,  fall  of  grief  at  the  calamities  he 

ports  it  only  aa  a  hearsay.    De  Thou  makea  no  could  not  binder,  exclaiming :  ExeOat  dit»  ilia 

mention  of  it.  Daring  the  frightful  aoenea  which  ono  /    Henri  de  Savoie,  governor  of  Ptovenoe^ 

followed,  all  sorta  of  horrors  and  disorders  natu-  the  viscount  d'Orthez,  governor  of  Bayonne, 

rally  occurred.   Ndthersexnor  age  waa  spared;  and  St  H4ran,  governor  of  Auvergne,  refuaed 

nor  waa  the  alaughter  confined  to  reli^oniats  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  king.    The  bishop  ol 

only ;  for,  in  such  a  time  of  license,  bad  men  avail-  liseux  extended  an  open  protection  to  all  the 

ed  themselves  of  it  to  gratify  their  private  ven-  Huguenots  of  his  diocese,  and  received  all  who 

geance  and  resentments^  ana  individual  hatred  choee  to  come  into  hia  einaeopal  palace,  aline 

or  lust  of  gain  had  aa  many  viotima  as  pubUo  of  conduct  which  indaced  the  greater  number 

animosity  or  fanalical  seal     Creditors  were  to  return  to  the  Catholic  dhuroh^    Even  during 

murdered  by  their  debtors ;  masters  by  their  the  massacre  at  Paris,  it  appears,  fVom  the 

servants ;  fathers,  it  is  said,  by  their  sons,  anx-  testimony  of  the  Huguenot  La  POTelini^  that 

ions  to  inherit  before  the  natural  appointed  the  dukes  of  Aumale^  Bbon,  and  BeUidvre,  with 

end.    Even  children  are  reported  to  have  been  some  other  Catholic  noblemen,  exerted  tbem- 

daughtered  by  other  children,  in  their  cradles;  selves  to  save  as  many  Huguenots  as  poeirible, 

and  women  avenged  the  loss  of  lovers,  or  re-  and  that  many  Italians,  who  were  among  tiie 

sented  superior  beauty  wd  attractions,  bv  the  bands  of  armed  and  mounted  men  that  travers- 

murder  of  women.    Oond^  and  Henry  of  Na-  ed  the  city,  opened  their  houaee  as  an  asylum 

varre  escaped  death  by  attending  the  maaa  and  for  the  fuffitivea.    In  the  city  of  Ktmes,  where 

affecting  to  become  Cathdica.     The  crime,  the  Oathdica  had  been  twice  aasaiied  1^  the 
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HiigQ«ikot&  as  lately  as  1667  aad  1569,  there  was  was  geaerallj  plaoed  to  connnand  some  assail^ 
no  risiBg  whatever.  Catholics  maintain  that  not  able  pointy  with  the  fire  of  its  shafts  and  cross- 
one  of  the  French  bishops  or  clergy  had  any  bar  bolts ;  and,  after  the  introduction  of  gun- 
share  in  the  massacre,  and  that  &e  motives  powder  and  wall-pieces,  was  provided  with  a 
wMoh  prompted  it  were  purely  political  and  platform  to  snpport  a  saker,  falconet,  or  some 
not  religious.  There  were  r^oicings  and  felid-  such  small  piece  of  artillery.  It  had,  always, 
tations  at  Rome,  and  a  Te  Deum  sung  by  order  perforated  battlements  for  the  defence  of  Uie 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIIL ;  but  the  only  informa>  archers  and  cross-bow  men,  through  whidi 
tion  which  was  received  at  the  Roman  courts  they  could  shoot  at  their  ease,  witli  deliberate 
oame  through  the  French  cardinal  of  Lorraine  aim ;  and  was  ftimi^ed  with  machicolations, 
firom  Catharine  de'  Medid,  and  represented  the  or  arched  tunnels,  opening  downward,  through 
king  as  having  narrowly  escaped  from  an  insnr-  which  scalding  or  burning  liquids,  and  some- 
rection  against  his  throne  and  life  on  the  part  times  Greek  mre  could  be  rained  down,  from 
of  the  Huguenots.  A  desperate  struggle  for  caldrons  and  ftimaoes  built  into  the  masonry 
ascendency  had  been  going  on  for  manv  years  for  the  purpose,  on  the  heads  of  the  assdlanta, 
in  France  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hu-  in  case  of  their  forcing  the  outworks  and  making 
gaenots,  although  the  latter  numbered  only  the  good  their  position  at  the  foot  of  the  main  walla, 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  population,  in  which  within  the  Bneof  the  cross-fire. — ^These  bartizans 
all  Cathdio  Europe  took  the  deepest  interesL  were  always  so  placed  as  to  be  themselves 
The  great  victory  of  Lepanto  over  tne  Turks  was  easily  commanded  in  case  of  an  enemy  m^ng 
Just  being  celebrated  at  Rome,  and  the  news  himself  master  of  one  by  escalade.  They  ada 
arrived  uiete  also  of  the  accession  of  two  much  to  the  beauty  and  lightness  of  the  castle 
powerful  princes,  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  architecture,  by  the  aerial  chiu^acter  of  their 
prince  of  Oond6,  to  the  Catholic  side.  In  the  perforated  aefences.  their  l<^y  position,  and 
midst  of  all  these  rejoicings,  the  IVenoh  court  the  graceful  flying  onttresses  which  sometimes 
sends  its  own  version  of  the  events  of  the  24th  support  them. 

of  August,  and  represents  the  assassination  of  SARTLEMAJST,  James,  English  base  singer. 
the  Huguenots  as  the  necessary  and  legal  punish-  bom  in  Westminster,  8ept  19, 1769,  died  April 
mentoi  a  few  conspirators  engaged  in  a  dark  15,  1821.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  received 
and  dangerous  plot  against  the  king.  In  this  into  the  abbey  choir  of  Westminster,  under  the 
point  of  view  it  was  quite  natural  t£it  the  Ro-  mastership  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cooke.  His 
man  court  should  r^oice  in  the  defeat  of  the  voice,  wMle  it  remained  a  soprano,  was  low, 
Hngnenot  scheme ;  and  if  afterward,  when  the  ^^proaching  to  the  contralto,  but  distinguish- 
ihcts  were  better  known,  they  were  not  regard-  ed  by  fulness,  strength,  and  rotundity  of  tone, 
ed  with  the  horror  they  deserved  by  Catholic  In  I768,  his  name  first  appeared  among  the 
Europe,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  violent  base  chorus  at  the  concerts  of  ancient  music 
commotions  and  excitements  with  which  society  In  the  course  of  one  season,  he  revived  "  Let 
and  the  minds  of  men  were  a^tated.  Since  the  the  dreadful  enginea^^  '^Tny  genius,  lo!'^ 
passions  of  that  time  have  given  place  to  calm  ^*  Te  twice  ten  hundred  Deities^^'  and  *'  Hark, 
and  deliberate  Judgment,  aU  are  agreed  in  con-  my  Daridcar,"  of  Purcell,  and  continued  to 
damning  this  decorate  measure  of  the  French  sing  them  wiui  unabated  i4>plause  until  he  sang 
court  as  a  heinous  political  crime,  the  principal  no  more.  It  was  not  alone  by  the  superior 
guilt  of  whidi  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  o<NnpasB  of  his  voice  that  he  soared  above  his 
able  but  wicked  princess,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  predecessors  and  competitors — ^his  ranging  was 
who  lived  onlv  for  her  own  personal  ambition,  eminently  dramatic,  inteUectnal,  andpasdonate. 
and  who  would  have  been  equally  ready  to  ex-  He  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster 
cite  the  religious  animosity  of  die  Huguenots  abbey,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  modest 
against  the  CathoUcs,  as  she  was  to  stir  up  tiie  inscription,  prefiioed  by  the  first  notes  of  Per- 
vengeance  of  the  latter  against  the  former:  if  it  golesi^s  Air,  *'  O  Lord  I  nave  mercy  upon  me.** 
had  answered  her  purposes  better  to  do  so.  BARTLETT,  Eusha,  an  American  physician 
The  number  of  persons  slain  throughout  France  and  author,  was  horn  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  in  1805, 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  and  died  in  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  July  18^ 
less  than  2,000.  De  Thou  gives  the  number  as  1856.  Without  a  oolleffiate  education  he  grad- 
80,000,  La  Popelini^re  as  20,000,  and  Papire  uated  from  the  medical  department  of  Brown 
ICasson  as  10,000.  The  Calvinistio  author  of  the  nniverrity  in  1826,  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and 
Martyrology  of  the  Huguenots,  printed  in  1582,  commenced  practice  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Becom- 
estimates  the  number  at  first  at  80,000 ;  after-  ing  fiivorably  known  to  the  medical  profession, 
ward,  in  a  more  detailed  estimate,  he  brings  it  he  delivered  the  course  of  lectures  on  patbologi* 
down  to  15,168.  Finally,  after  examining  all  cal  anatomy  at  the  Berkshire  mediofu  institute 
the  reg^rs  of  individuals  who  perished,  he  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1882.  In  1886  or  1887 
can  on^  find  the  names  of  786  throughout  aU  he  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  Lowell ;  in 
"France,  The  Catholic  historian,  Lhi^urd,  esti*  1889  he  delivered  medical  lectures  at  Dart- 
mates  the  probable  number  at  1,500.  mouth  college;  in  1841  he  took  charge  of  the 
B  ARTIz  AN,  in  Norman  castellated  arohiteo-  medical  department  of  the  Transylvania  uni  ver- 
tore,  a  projecting  balcony,  to  which  access  was  dty,  Lexington,  Ky.;  in  1844  took  the  chau:  of 
had  from  the  interior,  by  a  small  postenu    It  ^eory  and  practice  in  the  univeni^  of  Mary- 
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land,  bat  withdrew  fh>m  it  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  a  diotioiiary  of  Americanismfl.    He 

year  again  to  visit  Europe.    On  his  return  In  became  secretary  of  state  of  Rhode  Island,  May 

1846  he  resumed  his  situation  at  Lexington ;  1, 1855,  and  has  held  that  office  for  nearly  8 

thence  in  1849  went  to  Louisville,  to  oocnpy  the  years. 

chair  of  theory  and  practioe  at  that  place.   In  BABTLETT,  John  Shebbxn,  M.D.,  an  Anglo- 

1850  he  removed  to  New  York  to  a  professorship  American  journalist,  founder  of  the  ^^  Albion^' 

in  the  universi^  there ;  and  in  1851  took  that  of  newspaper  in  New  York,  bom  in  1790,  in  Dor- 

materia  medica  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  setshire,  England,  was  educated  as  a  physician 

college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  New  in  London;    on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 

York,  which  place  he  held  until  his  death. —  Astley  Cooper,  was  i^pointed  surgeon  in  the 

While  occupied  in  these  different  situations  dur-  royal  navv  in  1812;  sealed  to  the  West  Indies 

ing  the  autumn  and  winter,  he  also  delivered  on  board  the  packet  Swallow ;  was  captured  by 

from  1843  to  1852  the  lectures  at  the  Vermont  the  American  frigates  Prendent  and  Gongreee, 

medical  college,  Woodstock,  in  the  spring  and  under  Oommodore  Bodgers,  and  remained  a 

summer.     He  disseminated  in  this  manner  a  prisoner  at  Boston  untu  dischaz^ged  in  1813. 

vast  amount  of  medical  knowled^  which  he  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  married  a  lady  of 

knew  how  to  make  attractive  by  his  own  inter-  Boston,  and  established  himself  there  as  a  phy- 

est  in  the  subject,  and  his  captivating  style  of  sioian.    The  "  Albion'^  was  commenced  by  him 

instruction.    But  he  has  also  laid  l£e.founda-  in  New  York,  June  22,  1822,  as  an  English 

tion  for  a  more  permanent  reputation  by  a  se-  organ  of  conservative  politics.    Throng  its 

ries  of  medical  treatises  in  various  departments  interesting  variety  of  miscellaneous  reading, 

of  the  science,  published  from  1842  to  1852,  this  journal  ^ined  a  wide  and  profitable  circa- 

which  have  been  eictensively  read.     He  also  lation.    Dr.  Bartlett  subsequently  oommenoed 

Sublished  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Simple  one  or  two  other  papers  of  a  similar  character  at 

ettings  in  Verse  for  Portraits  and  Picturea  a  cheaper  price,  and  on  the  beg^ning  of  Atlantie 

from  Mr.  Dickens*s  Gallery,''  1855.    •  steam  navigation,  also  established  at  liverpool 

BABTLETT,  Iohabod,  a  distinguished  law-  the  "  European,"  a  weekly  compendium  of  the 

yer  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  bom  in  latest  news  for  American  circulation.    Owing 

Salisbury,  m  1786,  died  Oct.  19,  1853.    He  to  the  foUure  of  his  health,  Dr.  Bartlett  with- 

graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  in  1808^  com-  drew  from  the  "  Albion''  in  1848.    He  resumed 

menoed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Durham,  but  journalism  again  in  Deo.  1855,  by  issuing  the 

soon  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  his  skill  **  Anglo-Saxon,"  a  weekly  paper  at   Boston, 

and  ability  soon  commanded  success.    He  is  which  he  continued  about  2  years.    In  1857 

celebrated  as  an  opponent  of  Webster  and  Ma-  he  served  as  British  consul  at  Baltimore.    He 

son.    He  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  now  (1858)  resides  in  New  York, 

legislature,  and  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  house  of  BABTLETT,  Joseph,  wit,  poet,  and  adven- 

representatives  for  3  terms,  from  1823  to  1829.  turer,  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  of  a  good  Pu- 

BABTLETT,  Jomr  B.,  secretary  of  state  in  ritan  funily,  about  1763,  died  at  Boston,  Oct 

Bhode  Island,  bom  at  Providence.  Oct  23,  27, 1827.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  oollege  in 

1805,  was  early  placed  in  a  banldng-nouse,  and  1782,  and  began  the  study  of  law  at  Salem,  but 

was  for  6  years  casbier  of  the  Glooe  bank  at  soon  gave  it  up  for  a  voyage  to  England.    At 

Providence.    While  there  he  was  one  of  the  London,  being  at  the  representation  of  one  of 

original  projectors  of  the  Providence  athenffium,  General  Burgoyne's  plays  in  ridicule  of  hia 

and  an  active  member  of  the  fVanklin  society,  countrymen,  he  stood  up  in  the  pit  and  cried 

before  which  he  occasionally  lectured.   In  1837  out,  ^'  Hurra  1  Great  Britain  beaten  by  barbers, 

he  engaged  in  business  in  a  commission  house  tailors^  and  tinkers  I" — ^with  inrodigious  effect 

in  New  York  in  which  he  was  unsuccessfuL  It  was  taken  in  good  part  and  got  him  the  ao> 

He  then  established  a  bookstore  there  for  the  quaintance  of  many  of  the  "bloods"  of  the  day. 

importation  and  sale  of  English  and  foreign  Here  he  pursued  the  career  of  an  adventurer, 

works,  which  soon  became  the  resort  of  literary  gambled,  spent,  got  into  prison,  wrote  a  play 

men.   He  became  at  this  tune  one  of  the  active  for  his  release,  and  went  npon  the  stage  >^iniaA]f, 

managers  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  From  an  actor  he  became  a  merchant,  and  hav- 

and  a  projector  of  the  American  ethnological  so-  ing  sailed  for  America  with  a  large  supply  of 

dety. — In  1850  he  was  appointed  by  President  goods  on  credit,  was  shipwrecked  on  Gape  Ood« 

Taylor  commissioner  to  nz  the  boundary  line  As  he  had  freely  avowed  infidel  opinions  on  Uie 

between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  under  voyage,  and  showed  a  cowardly  anxiety  when 

the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  He  remained  the  vessel  struck,  he  carried  it  off  by  sayings 

in  this  service  until  Jan.  7, 1853,  making  exten-  "  he  was  not  so  much  afraid  to  die,  but  he  could 

siye  surveys  and  explorations  with  daborate  not  bear  to  be  found  dead  in  such  a  dreary 

scientific  observations,  but,  for  want  of  the  no-  place  as  the  back  of  Gape  God."    Failing  again 

cessary  appropriations,  the  boundary  line  was  m  a  mercantile  connection  at  Boston,  he  once 

not  completed  by  him.    He  published,  in  1854,  more  turned  to  the  law.    For  a  while  he  figured 

a  personal  narrative  of  explorations  and  inci-  as  captain  of  volunteers  in  Shay's  war,  then 

dents  in  the  countries  which  he  had  visited—  opened  an  office  in  Wobum,  painting  it  blac^  and 

having  previously  published,  in  1847,  a  small  calling  it  the  ^^Ooffin,"  to  auract  notoriety.    He 

work  on  the  progress  of  ethnology,  and  the  next  xemoved  to  Gambridge,  making  himself 
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hnsy  with  fhe  afikirs  of  the  town  and  of  the  Idil^  hsving  redded  there  throughout  the  whole 

oollege.    In  1799  he  delivered  a  poem  on  phy-  of  his  long  life.    His  minority  was  passed  in  a 

nognomy  hefore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  humhle  oocapation,  but  before  the  rerolution- 

satirical  and  clever,  and  said  to  touch  upon  ary  war  he  had  entered  upon  a  career  of  mer- 

the  traits  of  individuals  at  the  time.    To  the  cantile  enterprise,  and  at  its  doee^  with  the 

edition  of  this  poem,  published  in  1828,  were  revival  of  commerce  he  was  in  a  situation  to 

appended  a  number  of  ^^  Aphorisms  on  Men,  take  advantage  of  tiie  fiftvorable  opportunities 

I^inoiples,  and  Things,'^  the  results  of  his  of  the  times.    The  deficiencies  of  his  education 

various  e3q>erience.    The  same  year  he  deliv-  were  supplied  by  shrewdness  and  caution,  and 

ered   a  Fourth   of  July  oration  at  Boston,  his  success  procured  ffeneral  confidence  at  home 

and   afterward  recited  a  poem,  entitled  the  and  abroad.    While  his  business  was  constantly 

"•  New  Vicar  of  Bray,"  which  obtained  consid-  increasing,  his  personal  and  fieonily  ezpendituree 

erable  celebrity.    He  next  attempted  the  prac-  were  on  the  most  economical  scale,  so  that  his 

tice  of  law  and  of  politics  in  the  state  of  Maine,  wealth  became  very  great.  He  loved  to  employ  it 

was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  nearly  as  steward  for  the  needy  and  in  the  cause  <u  reli- 

secured  an  election  to  Congress  by  his  active  ^on  and  morals.   Beside  liberal  contributions  in 

exertions  as  a  speaker  and  newspaper  writer,  aid  of  the  temperance  reformation,  the  foreign 

He  then  practised  law  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  missionary  enterprise,  and  tiie  education  of  young 

and  finally  dosed  his  improvident  life,  a  burden  men  for  the  ministry,  he  gave  $80,000  towara  the 

to  his  friends,  at  Boston.    (See  Duyckinck's  foundation  of  the  Andover  theological  seminary, 

'^Gyclopsdia  of  American  Literature.")  endowed  a  professorship,  and  built  a  house  for 

BABTLETT,  JosiAB,  M.  D.,  governor  of  New  the  incumbent,  watched  over  the  institution 
Hampshire,  bom  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  Nov.  through  life,  and  did  every  thing  that  money 
1729,  died  May  19, 1795.  He  commenced  the  could  do  to  nirther  its  objects, 
practice  of  medicine  in  1750,  at  Kingston,  and  es-  BABTLETT,  Wiluaji  Hsnbt,  English  artist 
tablished  a  reputation,  during  the  prevalence  of  and  author,  born  in  Kentish-Town,  Middlesex, 
the  angina  maligna  in  1754,  by  treatment  witb  March  26,  1809,  died  at  sea,  between  Malta 
Peruvian  bark,  in  opposition  to  the  usage  of  and  Marseilles,  Sept.  18, 1854.  He  was  apprea* 
other  physicians.  He  received  several  appoint-  ticed  in  1888  to  John  Britton,  the  antimiary, 
ments  from  the  royal  governor  John  Wentworth,  for  whom  he  made  many  sketches  and  draw* 
but  was  deprived  of  them  in  1776,  for  being  a  ings  from  nature,  and  m>m  the  different  En- 
zealous  whig.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  the  glish  cathedrals  and  cities.  He  acquired  great 
command  of  a  regiment  of  militia.  Being  skill  and  facility  as  a  draughtsman,  and  lour- 
ohosen  delegate  to  the  continental  congress,  he  neyed  not  only  over  En^^ana,  Scotiand,  Lreland, 
was  the  first  who  voted  for,  and  the  first,  after  and  Wales,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
the  president,  who  signed  the  declaration  of  and  also  explored  the  East  in  1884-^35,  again  in 
independence,  his  name  being  first  called  as  rep-  1842-*45,  the  third  time  in  1858-'54.  He  visit* 
resentative  of  the  most  easterly  province.  He  ed  America  in  the  years  1886-^37-88,  and  in 
accompanied  Stark  in  1777  to  Bennington.  He  1841  and  1852.  Nineteen  large  4to  volumes, 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  common  containing  about  1,000  plates,  engraved  from  his 
pleas  in  1779,  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  drawings,  were  published,  describing  many  of 
1784,  and  chief  justice  in  1788.  He  was  an  his  voyages  and  travels.  The  letter-press  of 
active  member  of  the  convention  called  to  adopt  these  was  supplied  by  Dr.  W.  Beattie,  the 
the  federal  constitution  in  1788.  In  1790  he  biographer  of  lliomas  Campbell,  and  by  Mr. 
was  president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1798,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  who  wrote  the  portion 
was  chosen  the  first  governor  under  the  new  relating  to  America.  Mr.  Bartlett  was,  how- 
state  constitution.  He  was  also  president  of  ever,  himself  the  author  as  well  as  the  artist 
the  medical  society  established  in  1791,  by  his  of  '*  Walks  about  Jerusalem,"  1844 ;  "Topogra- 
exertions.  In  all  his  various  ofiSces  his  duties  phy  of  Jerusalem,"  1845 ;  ^  Forty  Days  in  tilie 
were  ably  and  faithfully  discharged.  Desert,"  1848 ;  "  The  Nile  Boat^"  1849 ;  "  The 

BARTLETT,   Josiah,   physician,    bom    in  Overland  Route,"  1850;   «*  Footsteps  of  Our 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1759,  died  March  6,  Lord,"  1851;  "Pictures from  SicDv,"  1852;  "The 

1820.    He  studied  medicine  in  the  mOitary  hos-  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  1858 ;  and  "  Scripture  Sites* 

pital  in  1775,  and  served  as  surgeon's  mate  till  and  Scenes,"  ^.,  1855--4he  last  published  after 

1780,  and  afterward  went  2  voyages  as  surgeon  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  Mediterranean, 

to  ships  of  war.    He  then  settied  at  Charles-  on  his  return  to  England.   He  was  a  literal  and 

town,  where  he  had  an  extensive  practice,  and  fiiithftd,  rather  than  an  imaginative  and  fandM 

was  representative,  senator,  and  councillor.    He  artist. 

delivered  many  orations,  medical,  political,  and  BARTOL,  Oybtxb  Aitottstus,  an  American 

literary,  and  published  various  papers  in  the  author  and  Congregational  clergyman,  bom  at 

transactions  of  the  medical  society,  and  in  the  Freeport,  Me.,  April  80,  1818,  graduated  at 

"  N.  E.  Medical  Journal."  Bowdoin  coUege,  1882,  completed  his  theologi- 

BARTLETT,  William,  one  of  the  founders  cal  education  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school, 

and  the  principal  benefactor  of  the  theologycal  1885,  and  settled  as  colleague  pastor  with  the 

seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  bom  at  Newbury-  Rev.  CQiarles  Lowdl,  D.  D.  of  tne  West  church 

port,  Jan.  81, 1748,  died  in  the  same  town,  Feb.  8,  in    Boston,  March   1,  1887.     His   prindpal 
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writingB  are  ^Pictures  of  Enropo,"  a  work  "Kymph  and  the  Scorpion,^'  are  aome  of  bk 

oombimng  a  series  of  gri^hic  sketciies  of  En-  later  productions. 

ropean  travel  with  philosophical   reflections.        B^TOLOMEO,  Fsakoesoo,  a    celebrated 

^^Diflcoorsea  on  the  Onristian  Spirit  and  Life,"  painter,  bom  at  Savignano,  near  Florence,  in 

^  Discourses  on  the  Ohristian  Bodjand  Form,''  1469,  died  in  1517.    He  painted  botii  portraits 

and  a  history  of  the  "  West  Church  and  its  and  historical  subjects,  but  rarely  depicted  the 

Ministers."    His  latest  produoUon  is  a  work  on  human  form  in  a  nude  state,  from  scruples  of 

ecclesiastical  polity,  treating  of  the  relation  be-  conscience.    Raphael,  after  quitting  Uie  school 

tween  church  and  congregation.    He  has  also  of  Perugino,  studied  the  rules  of  perspectiye 

published  a  Tariety  of  occasional  and  miscella-  under  his  direction,  with  the  art  of  coloring, 
neous  discourses  and  essays^  beside  numerous       BARTOLOZZI,  Fbanobsoo,  an  engraver  of 

contributions  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  merit,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1780,  died  at 

day,  and  several  poetical  compositions.     His  Lisbon,  in  1815.    His  most  celebrated  work  is 

writings  are  characterized  by  a  remarkable  in-  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham,  a  good  copy  of 

dividualityofthought  and  illustration,  and  a  cer-  which   was   originally    sold   for  $113.     His 

tain  antique  quaintness  of  style.    Although  of  a  various  productions  amounted  to  more  than 

deeply  religious  tone,  they  give  more  promi-  2,000.  

nence  to  the  ethical  and  social  element  than  to       BARTON-UPON-HUMBER,  a  market  town 

theological  doctrine.  of  England,  on  the  Humber,  which  is  here  6 

BAKTOLI,DAimsLB,  a  learned  Italian  Jesuit,  miles  wide.    The  town  consists  mainly  of  2 

bom  at  Ferrara,  Feb.  12,  1608,  died  at  Rome,  spacious  streets,  contdns  a  lai^  and  ancient 

Jan.  18, 1685,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  history  church,  and  has  some  trade  in  com  and  flour, 

of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  published  at  Rome  beside  several  manufactories.    In  the  vicinity 

in  6  vols,  in  1658-'76.   Bailoli  had  access  to  are  the  remains  of  Thomton  abbey,  founded 

many  curious  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  of  in  1189.  

which  he  avaUed  himsel£  This  gives  to  his  BARTOK-UPON-IRWELL,  a  township  of 
work  peculiar  interest,  and  portions  of  it,  as  England,  county  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Liverpool 
Ibr  instance  that  on  Asia,  passed  through  sev-  and  Manchester  railway.  The  first  aqueduct 
eral  editions.  The  first  eaition  of  1667  con-  bridge  across  a  navigable  river,  ever  constructed 
t^ns  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  mis-  in  England,  is  at  this  place.  It  carries  the  Bridge- 
don  to  Mongolia^  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  water  canal  over  the  IrwelL  and  consiata  of  8 
of  Father  Acquanva.  He  also  wrote  on  phys-  arches,  raised  40  feet  above  the  river. 
icB  and  philology.  A  new  edition  of  his  com-  BARTON,  Bbnjamin  Smith,  an  Americsn 
plete  works  in  12  vols,  appeared  at  Turin  in  naturalist,  bom  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Feb.  10, 
1825,  and  a  select  edition  of  the  most  striking  1766,  died  Dec.  19, 1815.  He  was  one  c^  the 
passages  at  Milan  in  1826. — ^Pixtbo  8aiite&  first  professors  of  natural  history  in  tiie  United 
sometimes  called  Perugio,  an  Italian  painter  and  States,  and  published  the  first  American  de- 
engraver,  bom  about  1685,  died  at  Rome  in  1700.  mentary  work  on  botany.  After  the  death  of 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  His  engrav-  his  parents  he  went^  in  1782,  to  Philadelphia, 
inffs,  numbering  over  1,000,  are  scarce  and  vaJu-  where  he  studied  diligently  for  some  years,  de- 
able.  His  skill  as  a  copyist  was  so  great  that  he  voting  himself  especially  to  medical  science, 
could  counterfeit  the  effects  of  time  on  the  col-  In  1786  he  went  to  Europe,  studied  medicine 
ors  of  pictures.  at  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  obtained  a  de- 

BAIcTOLINI,  LoBEHzo,  an  Italian  sculptor,  gree  at  Gottingen.    He  returned  to  Philadel- 

was  born  at  or  near  Florence  about  1778,  and  phia  in  1789,  established  himself  as  a  physician 

died  Jan.  20, 1850.    He  received  instraction  in  m  that  city,  and  soon  obtained  a  good  practice, 

his  youth  from  Desmarets,  a  French  painter  in  In  the  same  year  he  was  appoint^  to  the  chair 

Florence,   but  afterward  deserted  tne  pencil  of  natural  historv  and  botany  in  the  college  of 

for  the  chisel  under  the  sculptor  Lemot.    He  Philadelphia,  and  continued  to  hold  this  office 

received  the  2d  prize  for  a  bass-relief  '^Cleobis  after  the  college  was  incorporated  with  the 

and  Biton.^'    No  artist  of  the  day  was  believed  university  in  1791.    In  1795.  he  was  appointed 

to  have  attained  to  such  purity  of  conception  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  university  of 

and  execution.    He  received  orders  from  Denon .  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush, 

and  Napoleon^  many  of  which  he  was  obliged  succeeded  that  eminent  physician  as  professor 

to  leave  unfinished.    He  also  founded  a  school  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 

at  Carrara.    His  principal  works  were,  a  co-  same  institution,  which  office  he  held  until  the 

\db8s1  bust  of  Napoleon,  busts  of  Cherabini,  Me-  time  of  his  death.    He  was  president  of  the 

hul  and  others,  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  Philadelphia  medical  societjr,  and  member  of  a 

the  groups  of  ^^ Charity"  and  "Hercules  and  great  many  other  learned  societies,  both  at 

Lycas."     He  also   executed  a  monument  to  home  and  abroad.    During  the  last  years  of 

Lady  Stratford  Canning,  which  has  been  par-  his  life  his  health  was  not  good,  and  he  made  a 

tioularly  nraised  for  the  beautv  of  its  design  visit  to  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  improving  it, 

— ^it  is  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  Lausanne,  but  without  avidl.    His  works  are  mostly  on 

Bartolini  sent  to  the  French  exhibition  many  subjects  connected  with  natural  history,  espe- 

beautiful  works.    The  bust  of  Rosani,  and  stat-  dally  botany.    Among  them  are  ^'  Elements  of 

uesof  "Amima,Nymphof theAmo^^andthe  Zoology  and  Botany,"    "Vegetable   ICateria 
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Medioa  of  the  United  States,^'  and  a  work  en«  he  was  rector  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  bnt,  in  1778. 

titled  "  Flora  of  North  America."  was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  on  account  of 

BARTON,  Bbbnabd,  commonly  called  "  the  his  adherence  to  the  royaliist  party.    He  then 

Qoaker  poet,"  bom  near  London,  Jan.  81, 1784,  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died  not  long 

£ed  at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  Feb.  19^849.  after.    One  of  his  children  was  Benjamin  Smith 

In  1810  he  became  axlerk  in  a  bank  at  Wood-  Barton,  the  naturalist, 

bridge,  where  he  officiated  almost  to  the  day  BARTON,  William,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of 

<^  his  death.    In  1812  he  commenced  author-  the  American  army  during  the  revolution,  born 

ship,  with  "  Metrical  Effusions."    In  1820  an-  about  1747,  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  Oct 

otiber  volume  of  '^  Poems"  appeared,  but  his  1881.    He  was  distinguished  especially  for  his 

reputation  was  principally  established  by  some  exploit   in  capturing  Mijor-general   Presoott 

lyrics  which  he  contributed,  from  1821  to  1824,  near  Newport,  in  July,  1777.    Barton  marched, 

to  tiie  ^^  London  MagazineJ*'  then  in  its  prime,  by  night,  with  a  body  of  men  to  the  house 

His  **  Napoleon  and  other  Poems"  appeared  in  where  Prescott  was  sleeping,  and,  with  the 

1822 ;  ^'  Poetic  Vigils,"  in  1824 ;  "  Devotional  assistance  of  a  negro,  who  broke  in  a  panel  cf 

Verses,"  in  1826 ;  and  a  great  number  of  pieces  the  door  with  his  head,  made  his  way  into  the 

in  the  annuals  and  magazines.    No  doubt  the  chamber  of  the  British  officer,  and  took  him 

fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  society  of  prisoner.    For  this  exploit  he  received  from 

Friends  first  excited  public  interest  in  his  favor ;  congress  the  gift  of  a  sword,  and  a  tract  of  land 

but  his  poetry,  though  deficient  in  force,  was  in  Vermont.    In  consequence  of  some  illegality 

earnest,  as  weU  as  graceful,  with  a  pure  re-  in  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  this  land.  Barton 

ligious  tone.    During  the  ministry  of  Sir  Rob-  was  involved  in  difficulties,  and  thrown  into 

ert  Peel,  he  was  placed  on  the  pension  list  for  prison,  where  he  remained  several  years,  until 

£100  a  year  for  life.    He  died  suddenly  of  a  ne  was  released,  in  1825,  by  the  aid  of  Lafayette, 

heart  affection.    After  his  death  his  daughter  BARTRAM,  John,  an  American  botanist,bom 

collected  his  fugitive  poems,  which  she  prefaced  at  Maipole,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  in  1701,  died  in 

with  a  well- written  biography.  Sept  1777-     His  grandfather  was  one  of  the 

BARTON,  Elizabbth,  called  the  holy  maid  of  companions  of  William  Penn.  He  himself  sup- 
Kent,  celebrated  as  a  reli^ous  visionary  employ-  ported  a  large  family  by  his  industry  as  a  fisurm- 
ed  by  the  adherents  of  Queen  Oatharine  to  ex-  er ;  but^  by  unremitted  application,  he  mastered 
cite  ue  English  people  against  the  divorce  Oa  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  made 
Henry  VIIL  from  that  princess.  Richard  Mas-  such  proficiency  in  botany  that  he  was  pro- 
ters,  vicar  of  Aldington,  and  Becking,  a  canon  nounced  by  Linnnus  the  greatest  natural  beta- 
of  Canterbury,  spread  abroad  the  belief  that  in  nist  in  the  world.  He  made  excursions  through 
certain  paroxysms  of  delirium,  to  which  she  many  regions  of  North  America  at  a  time 
was  subject,  she  was  inspired  by  God.  Her  when  they  were  covered  with  forests,  and  he 
pretensions  were  countenanced  for  a  time  was  the  first  to  describe  particularly  their  natu- 
even  by  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and  ral  productions.  Thus,  in  1748,  he  visited  tiie 
Bishop  Fisher.  At  the  instigation  of  Booking  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  in  17G6,  he  ex- 
she  became  a  nun,  and  led  a  life  of  such  ap-  plored  tiie  region  of  the  river  St.  John's  in  Flor- 
parent  devotion  as  to  ffive  color  to  her  profes-  ida,  and  in  both  of  these  excursions  he  collected 
sions  of  intercourse  with  angels  and  the  Virgin  many  beautiful  plants  and  trees,  which  he  sent  to 
Mary.  During  her  convulsions  die  often  de-  enrich  the  gardens  of  Europe.  He  was  supplied 
nounced  the  proposed  divorce  of  the  king  and  by  Linnaus,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  others,  with 
queen,  and  prophesied  that  if  it  were  persisted  books  and  apparatus,  and  he,  in  return,  sent  tbem 
in,  Henry  would  not  wear  his  crown  7  months,  specimens  of  new  and  curious  American  plants. 
These  revelations  produced  such  excitement  He  founded  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  few 
among  the  people,  that  she  and  her  accomplices  mUes  below  Philadelphia,  the  first  botanic  garden 
were  ordered  before  the  star  chamber,  and,  in  America,  where  he  cultivated  beautiml  and 
after  a  full  confession  of  the  conspiracy,  were  rare  American,  as  well  as  exotic,  plants.  At  the 
condemned  by  that  tribunal  to  make  a  public  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  fellow  of  several  for- 
recantation.  Bnt  the  partisans  dT  the  queen  eign  learned  societies,  and  bore  the  title  of 
laboring  to  induce  them  to  retract  their  confes-  American  botanist  to  George  HI.  of  England, 
slon,  they  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  He  published  an  account  of  his  observations 
and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1534.  during  his  American  travels,  and  contributed  to 

BARTON,  Thomas,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  British  philosophical  transactions  several 

bom  in  Ireland  about  1730,  died  at  New  York,  papers  on  scientific  subjects. 

May  25. 1780.    He  graduated  at  the  nniversitnr  BARTRAM,  Williak,  son  of  the  preceding, 

of  Dublin,  and  in  1758  married,  at  Philadef-  a  naturalist,  botanist,  antiquary,  and  traveller, 

phia,  a  sister  of  Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  bom  in  1789,  at  the  botanic  garden,  Kingses- 

mathematidan.    In  1754  he  was  ordained  in  ang,Penn.,  died  July  22, 1828.    He  commenced 

England,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  life  as  a  merchant;  but  accompanied  his  father 

America  as  a  missionary.    He  aocompaniedL  as  in  a  Journey  into  East  Florida  to  explore  the 

a  diaplain,  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Fort  natural  productions  of  that  country,  and  there 

Dn  Qnesne.  in  1755,  which  resulted  in  the  dis-  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  John's.  In 

astrous  dcaeat  of  Braddook.    For  many  years  1771  he  retunted  to  Kingsessing,  but  soon  after, 
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inlTTI^  att2iere<iOMtQfDr.Folihergfll<if  Lqiw  iaterooona  of  the  Portagoese  with  Samatn,  m 
don  he  made  a  aecond  eoientifio  Journey  to  a  place  (tf  some  importanoe,  bat  it  is  only  noted 
Florida,  taking  in  parts  of  Oarolina  and  Qeor^  at  present  for  giring  a  name  to  the  species  of 
gia.  T^e  narrative  of  his  expedition,  nnder  the  camphor  so  highly  prized  hy  the  Chinese,  called 
title  of  ^^  Travels  through  North  and  South  Car-  tapur  Barut,  Pop.  1,600. 
olina,  East  and  West  Florida,  &c.,"  vas  publish-  BARYTA,  Biivms  (Or.  /Sopvf,  heavy),  so 
ed  in  Philadelphia  in  1791,  and  in  London  in  named  trom.  the  great  weight  of  the  natorsl 
1792,  and  at  once  became  popnlar.  Another  oomponndof  barytes  and  jrolphnric  add,  known 
production  of  his  pen,  written  in  1789,  was  as  heavy-spar.  Barytes  is  the  oxide  of  the 
published  as  late  as  1858,  in  the  8d  yoL  of  the  metal  barium.  It  is  not  found  in  nature,  bnt  is 
transactions  of  the  4>merican  ethnolo^oal  soci-  obtained  from  the  sulphate  above  named,  and 
ety,  under  the  title  of  '^  Observations  on  the  from  the  mineral  witherite,  which  is  the  car- 
Creek  and  Cherokee  Lidians."  In  1782  Bar-  bonate  of  barytes.  It  is  only  prepared  for  uses 
tram  was  elected  professor  of  botany  in  the  in  ohenucal  analysis.  Barytes  is  a  grayish  white 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  on  ac-  substance  of  earthy  appearance,  of  a  sharp, 
count  of  a  serious  affection  of  his  eyes.  He  caustic  taste,  coirodes  the  tongue  and  ddn,  is 
made  known  and  illustrated  many  of  the  most  very  poiscmous,  and  has  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
curious  and  beautiful  plants  of  North  America,  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.0.  It  has  a  strong  af< 
and  published  the  fullest  list  of  American  birds  finitv  for  water,  and  acts  like  quicklime,  rapid- 
previous  to  Wilson,  whom  he  greatly  asansted  at  tv  absorbing  it,  giving  out  light  and  heat,  and 
the  outset  of  his  labors.  Maoking  into  a  fine  white  powder,  which  is  the 

B  ARTSCH,  Adam  to  v.  engraver  and  author,  hydrate.    In  this  state  it  is  fusible,  but  will  not 

bom  at  Vienna,  Aug.  17, 1757,  died  there,  Aus.  at  any  temperature  part  with  all  its  water; 

21,  1821.    At  the  age  of  10  he  brought  himsdf  anhydrous  barytes  is  infnnble.    It  has  a  strong- 

into  the  notice  of  the  Austrian  government  by  er  amnity  for  sulphuric  add  than  any  other  of 

a  series  of  engravings  of  the  ffold  and  silver  the  bases  has,  and  will,  consequently,  decompose 

medals  issued  during  Uie  reisn  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  sulphates  in  solution.  In  the  form  of  the  ni- 

and,  in  1781,  was  appointed  Iceeper  of  the  prints  trate  and  muriate  it  is  of  great  use  in  chemical 

of  the  royal  collection.    In  1808  he  produced  analysis. — Sulphate  ofbarytes  is  the  weU-knovn 

the  first  volume  of  his  well-known  work,  Le  mineral   heavy-spar,  consisting   of  sn^hnric 

Pemtre-Chateur^  in  21  Yok.,  giving  a  descrip-  acid  84.88  and  barytes  65.67  per  cent,  andfre- 

tion  of  the  principal  engravers  of  Europe,  and  guently  found  as  a  gangue  m  mineral  veins. 

criticisms  on  their  works.    He  etched  upward  Its  principal  use  is  to  adulterate  white  lead.— 

of  600  pieces^  and  published  several  catalogues  Carbonate  of  barytes  is  found  in  Cumberland, 

of  works  of  art.  En^^d.    It  consists  of  carbonic  acid  Si.83, 

BARUCH  (Heb.,  blessedX  the  friend  and  baiytes  77.67.  Its  value  is  for  preparing  the 
amanuensis  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  He  was  other  salts  of  barytes,  and  it  is  also  used  in 
the  son  of  Neriah.  W  hen  Jeremiah  purchased  England  as  a  rat  poison, 
the  field  of  Hanameel  as  a  token  of  the  return  BAfi,  or  Batz,  a  small  island  bdon^ng  to 
of  the  people  from  captivity,  Baruch  was  made  France,  lying  in  the  English  channel,  on  the 
both  witness  and  depository  of  the  deed  of  con-  northern  coast  of  the  department  of  Finistere. 
veyance.  He  wrote  and  read  to  the  people  The  island  is  between  2  and  8  miles  long,  and  not 
from  a  window  of  the  temple  (606  B.  C.),  V  quite  2  miles  wide.  It  is  destitute  of  trees,  and 
command  of  King  Jehoiakim,  ail  the  prophe-  contains  8  villages,  4  batteries,  and  2  forts.  A 
oies  of  Jeremiah  then  deliverod,  and  gave  an  light-house  stands  on  this  idand,  showing  a  re- 
account  to  the  king  of  the  manner  in  which  volving  light,  and  the  channel  between  the 
they  had  been  delivered.  The  kins  destroyed  island  and  the  mainland  affords  a  tolerable 
the  roll,  cutting  it  with  a  knife  and  afterward  shelter  for  ships. 

burning  it.    Baruch  wrote  another  from  the  BASALT,  a  variety  of  trap-rock  of  similar 

re-dictation  of  Jeremiah.    Baruch  is  also  sup-  <»igin  to  the  lavas,  into  which  it  passes.   It 

posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  antiior  of  tibe  consists  of  felspar  and  augite,  which  are  some- 

i^o<M7phal  book  of  that  name.    In  the  Sep-  times  in  distinot  crystals,  but  it  is  usnaUyof 

tuagint  it  follows  next  after  the  prophecy  of  compact  structure,  and  of  a  dark  gray,  or  green, 

Jeremiah.    The  council  of  Laodioeaspe^cs  of  it  or  black  color.     Oxide  of  iron  is  frequent- 

asdeutero-canonical,andCyrilofJerQaalemand  lyso  disseminated  through  it  as  to  affect  tfid 

Athanasius  mention  it  as  canonical    If  Baruch  greatiy  disturb  the  surveyor's  compass.  It  often 

was  the  author  of  the  book,  it  was  written  takes  the  form  of  columns,  as  in  the  palUades 

in  Hebrew,  and  this  its  Hebraisms  seem  to  in-  of  the  Hudson  river,  the  Giant's  causeway,  ^ 

dicate :  and  he  must  have  returned  from  Egypt  These  are  the  effect,  not  c^  cry stallization,  bat 

after  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  whom  he  had  fol-  of  the  tendency  of  compound  melted  1'^^^ 

lowed  there.    Of  such  return  there  is  no  ao-  when  cooling,  to  take  the  prismatic  form,  tbe 

count.  prisms  extending  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling 

BARUS,  a  small  Malay  town  on  Burumon  surface.    They  vary  greatiy  in  size,  as  weli  as 

river,  in  the  Batak  territory,  on  the  western  coast  in  the  number  of  their  sides;  sometimes  the 

of  Sumatra.    Frequent  mention  of  it  is  made  by  colunms  are  articulated^  the  convex  end  of  one 

De  Barros  and  Barboaa  in  acoounta  ^  the  fiiist  Joint  fitting  in  a  oorresponding  depresnon  or 
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Hie  next.    On  the  iabnd  of  St  Helena  is  a  fa-  hydrogen,  and  carbon  in  oomoination  with  a 

xnoQs  nataral  oolumnar  basaltic  stmcture  called  certain  proportion  of  nitrogen.    The  constant 

the  chimney,  -which  is  more  than  60  feet  higli,  presence  of  this  element  has  led  to  the  sapposi- 

and  is  formed  of  horizontal  siKHslded  prisms,  tion  that  the  salifiable  properties  of  these  com- 

irith  angles  somewhat  rounded.    They  appear  pounds  may  be  attribnted  to  it.    The  vegetar 

likesomany  logs  of  wood  piled  np.  ble  bases  are  usually  in  white  crystals.    The 

BA80HI,  Mattro,  a  Franciscan  fHar,  and  the  few  animal  bases  or  alkalies  are  voktile,  liquid, 

first  ^neral  of  the  religious  order  of  Oapuchins,  and  of  oily  consistency.    The  powerful  medioi- 

bom  in  the  former  ducny  of  Urbino,  toward  the  nal  properties  of  plants  reside   in  the  bases 

end  of  the  15th  century,  died  at  Venice  in  1552.  extracted  from  tbem«     A  cryrtal  of  aconitine 

He  was  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Montefal*  contains  the  concentrated  strength  of  numerooi 

cone,  when  he  believed  that  a  spirit  appeared  plants  of  the  monkshood ;  and  one  of  morphia 

to  him  during  his  sleep,  dressed  in  a  strange,  combines  that  of  a  large  quantity  of  opium ;  as 

peculiar  gar^  urging  him  to  adopt  a  similar  one  of  quinine  does  the  same  of  Peruvian  bark, 

style  of  dress.    Complying  with  the  request  of  IH.  In  geometry,  that  side  of  a  solid  or  of  a 

his  supernatural  visitor,  he  presented  nimself  plane  figure,  on  which  it  is  imagined  to  stand, 

in  the  new  dress  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  In  other  departments  of  matheds  a  base  is  a 

submitted  to  him  that  the  great  St.  Francis  number  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  a  scheme 

had  always  been  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  of  numbers,  or  of  calculated  tables.    A  base 

namely,  a  coarse  garment  without  any  scapu-  line  in  geodesy  is  a  line  actually  measured,  from 

lary,  and  a  capuche,  or  hood,  shaped  like  a  whidi  all  the  other  distances  in  the  survey  are 

sugar  loaf.    The  pope  afterward  commanded  all  calculated, — ^the  angles  of  the  triangles  alone 

FttuQciscan  friars  to  adopt  the  same  costume,  being  measured.    La  the  U.  S.  coast  survey, 

But  Baschi  had  to  share  the  fate  of  most  re-  under  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  great  improvements 

formers.    He  was  put  into  prison  by  the  anti-  have  been  made  in  modes  of  measurement,  and 

capuche  fHars,  and  for  some  time  the  cry  in  the  several  bases  of  5  or  6  miles  in  leni^  have  been 

Ftanciscan  convents  was,  **  Down  with  the  Gap-  measured.    The  measurement  is  microscopically 

nchins  1**    The  ezdtement  ran  high,  but  event-  accurate,  and  made  at  the  rate  of  about  600 

naDy  the  capuche  was  triumphant,  Baschi  was  yards  per  day.    IV.  Babb,  or  Bass,  in  musio, 

released  from  prison,  and  the  new  dress  gener-  the  lowest  or  gravest  part  on  which  the  whole 

ally  adopted.    It  consisted  of  a  large  robe  ot  superstructure  of  the  composition  rests.    Hence 

flannel  of  a  light  chestnut  color,  tied  with  a  it  is  considered  by  some  the  fundamental  or 

gitdle^  and  covered  with  a  small  clo^  of  the  most  important  part,  while  others  regard  the 

same  materia],  with  an  immense  hood,  fitted  to  melody  as  such.    When  applied  to  the  voice, 

the  cloak.    Hence  the  name  of  Oapuonin.  it  denotes  the  lowest  species  of  singing  voices, 

BASE.    I.  In  architecture,  in  general,  any  the  usual  compass  of  whidi  is  from  G  or  F 

body   which   bears  another.      It  is   applied  below  the  base  staff  to  D  or  £  above  it    It 

particularly  to  the  lower  part  of  a  column  is  also  usual  to  call  the  lowest  tones  of  any 

on   which   the   shaft  is   juaoed.      Its  form  instrument  the  base. — Ba»6  cZ^,  tiie   F  clef 

varies  in  the  dlfierent  orders,  and  in  the  Greek  jdaced  on  the  4th  line  of  the  staff. — OotUin^ 

Doric  there  is  no  base,  the  columns  standing  ued  hcue,  a  term  employed  to  denote  a  con* 

immediately  upon  the  fioor  of  the   portico,  tinned,  uninterrupted  base^  and  also  one  that 

II.  In  chemistry,  a  term  used  in  2  appUciations :  Ab  figured  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 

one  limited  to  those  bodies  which  combine  with  harmony  connected  with  it,  and  of  wmoh  it 

adds  to  form  salts,  and  which  may  be  replaced  is  the  foundation. — Jkvhle  b<ue^  called  also  the 

by  other  bases;  and  the  other,  more  general,  contra  hamtK,  the  largest  and  deepest  toned  of 

designating  the  leading  constituents  of  com-  the  stringed  instruments  of  the  violin  speciea. 

pounds.    In  the  latter  and  more  popular  sense  It  formerly  had  three  thick  strings  of  catgut  to 

soda  is  the  base  of  the  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  which  muucians  have  added  a  fourth,  and  is 

and  sodium  of  soda,  the  onde  of  the  metal,  played  by  a  bow.    Its  deep  and  powerml  tones 

By  the  more  strict  eignifloation,  anotiier  term  render  it  the  most  important  instrument  in  the 

has  to  be  introduced  to  characterijee  the  metal-  orchestra  for  snatainlng  and  enriching  the  har- 

lio  base,  and  this  is  called  the  radical.    The  mony,  but  it  is  also  capable  of  being  used  with 

radical  of  the  base  is  the  basie  radioal,  and  that  effect  as  a  solo  instrument — Figured  bate^  a  base 

of  the  add.  as  sulphur  of  sulphuric  add,  is  the  wMdi  is  fhn^ed  with  figures  to  represent 

acid  radical    Oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  the  accompanying  harmony.    Sometimes  the 

tellurium,  act  sometimes  as  adds  and  sometimes  term  is  synonymous  with  figurative  base,  which 

as  bases ;  they  are  henee  called   amphigene  moves  with  more  freedom  than  the  plain,  sim- 

bodiee  (both-formers).  Alkalies  and  some  othw  pie  style  known  as  the  eanto  fermo  or  plain 

metallio  oxides  were  formerly  regarded  aa  com-  chant — FundamenUU  hoie,  the   root  or  ftan- 

prising  all  the  strictly  defined  bases ;  but  to  damental  note  of  a  chord.    The  term  is  some- 

these  are  now  added  a  large  dass  of  organic  times  applied  to  a  series  of  notes  to  denote  the 

substances  existing  in  plants,  which,  with  adds,  succession  which  constitute  the  several  individ- 

form  salts,  and  mav  be  separated  by  the  greater  nal  fundamental  notes  of  tiie  respective  chorda, 

affinity  of  the  add  for  stronger  bases.    These  (See  THOBoiroH  Basb.)     V.  In  tactics,  a  well- 

vegetabk  bases  or  alkaloids  consist  of  oxygen,  guarded  region  or  locality  which  servea  aa 
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a  eentre  and  startiiig  point  fbr  mllitai7  op-  the  16th  oentoiy,  exdted  a  Terjr  genenl  enthtt- 

orations.    In  the  writings  of  Heinrich  von  Ba-  naam  among  the  best  classes  of  Gemum  and 

low,  the  fOTtresses  of  the  base  are  termed  the  French  societj^eren  among  princes.  Among  the 

snbjeot,  the  point  to  be  carried  the  object|  and  latter  was  Leopold  Fredenc  Franz,  of  Desao, 

between  the  two  lies  the  line  of  operation.    Al-  who  (^ve  Basedow  the  means  of  crushing 

thongli  in  general  troops  cannot  safely  advance  his  Philanthropin,  and  contributed  towaid  the 

&r  fh>m  one  base  witnont  forming  a  new  one,  pablication  of  the  OrbtMpietUi,    R's  inflaeiice 

yet  Napoleon  owed  his  most  brilliant  cammugns,  was  thus  very  great,  althoogh  he  socm  absndon- 

and  it  may  be  added,  also,  his  terrible  fisilare  in  ed  every  new  aoheme  for  a  similar  rae,  and  left 

Russia,  to  an  utter  disregard  for  the  theory  of  it  to  more  Diltient  minds  like  Pestaiozzi,  Sak- 

the  base.  mann,Guts-Muths,  Zschokke,  Becker,  andothos, 

BASE  VIOL,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  to  finish  what  he  had  begun.    He  made  vmj 

resembling  the  violin,  but  much  larger.    It  has  mbtakes,  he  di^Mraged  too  much  the  stodj  of 

4  strings  and  8  stops,  which  are  subdivided  into  Greek  and  Latm,  xnade  instructiou  too  mnoh 

semi-stops.    The  base  viol  is  played  with  a  bow,  like  a  play,  neglected  to  set  the  papii  to  think- 

has  a  grave  sound,  and  produces  a  much  better  ing,  and  was  without  sufficientsystem ;  bat  be 

effect,  in  concert  with  other  instruments,  than  has  the  merit  of  having  drawn  the  attentio&gf 

the  violin.  the  better  classes  in  Ghsrmany  to  the  neoeasily 

BASEDOW,  JoHJLmr  Bibiih^rd,  a  German  of  school  reform,  (Shaving  discarded  bad  sdiool 

educator,  born  Sept.  8, 1723,  in  Hamburg,  and  books  and  opened  the  door  fw  better  oDes,  and 

died  July  25,  1790,  in  Magdeburg.    He  stud-  by  his  convincing  eloquence  of  having  interested 

ied  in  Leipsic,  and  was  teacher  in  Holstein,  many  superior  minds  in  the  great  canseofmeD- 

Denmark,   and   Dessau,  where,    in   1774^  he  tal  and  human  progress  by  the  improvemeot  of 

founded  the  academy  called  ^  Philanthropin,^'  education.    In  short  it  may  safely  be  aasefted, 

and   published   a    model   elementary   school  that  he  was  the  medium  through  which  oTeiy 

book,  (Mu  pictui  (8  vols.  Altojia,  1774),  which  thing  good  and  genial  in  Rousseau's  writings  oo 

has  been   translated   into  several  languages,  eduoation,  first  obtained  practical  existence^ 

WithoutsnfSicient  perseverance  in  his  exertions,  while  at  the  same  time  he  eliminated  mscii 

be  did  more  for  arousing  the  world  to  ideas  of  that  was  one-sided  and  impracticable  in  Boos- 

school  reform,  than  toward  reforming  the  school  seau,  whom  he,  of  course,  did  not  eqoal  in  geo- 

himself    He  was  the  father  of  what  b  called  ius  and  power  of  writing. 
I^iilanthropism— an  attempt  to  carry  into  effect       BAS£L  (Fr.  Baslb,  or  Baue),  a  caDtoD  d 

the  ideas  of  Rousseau  on  education  and  the  Switzerland,  divided  since  1882  into  2  iods- 

reform  of  society,  by  discarding  the  exclusive-  pendent  cantons,  Basel  city  and  Basel  cooDtrji 

ly  classical  instruction  in  the  higher  schools,  area  about  200  sq.  miles,  whereof  more  tiitt 

and  the  use  of  corporal  punishment.    He  op-  four-fifths  are  in  the  country  canton;  pop.  in 

posed  the  exclusive  learning  by  rote  and  the  1850,  77,688,  of  which  80,000  are  inbflbiunti 

study  of  abstract  things  (rules,  dates,  names),  of  the  city  and  its   dependencies.    Bisel^ 

in  ail  schools,  showing  that  instruction  must  bounded  £.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  an 

be  made  attractive,  intuitive,  addressing  it-  thecantonof  Aanrau,  W.  and8.bythecutfis 

sctf  to  the  imagination,  the  si^ht,  the  hearing,  of  Solothum  and  Hern,  W.  and  N.  by  the  Fr^ 

the  feeling,  and  that  tiie  pupil  is  not  to  be  con-  department  of  Alsaoe.      The   nortbemoost 

iidered  as  a  kind  of  animal  that  may  be  fore-  chains  of  the  Jura  mountains  desoend  ha« 

ed  and  moulded  into  any  form.    He  advocated  northwardly  into  the  plains  of  the  Rhine,  Thin 

new  methods  that  would  facilitate  learning  are  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  set, 

and  interest  the  pupils  in  sdf-aotivity,   self-  while  the  highest  elevations  within  the  caDtaa 

thinking,  and  self-instruction,  by  introducing  are  not  more  than  8,800  feet    The  land  is  ur 

new  branches  of  useM   knowledge,  natorta  the  most  part  hilly  but  fertile,  the  climate  duk 

history,  technology,  the  description  of  foreign  on  account  of  the  northerly  winds  being  Kep 

nations,  customs,  manners,  animals,  and  pUmts,  off  by  the  mountaina.    The  Rhine  is  the  m 

drawing  and  modelling,  dto^  into  idl  elementary  river  of  the  canton  worth  mentioning,  but  0 

instruction,  and  in  short,  by  leading  back  to  the  abundance  of  rivulets  and  brooks  irrigstet&e 

natural  way  of  education,  which  teaches  youth  hmd.    There  are  no  lakes  as  in  other  cantons  o( 

what  they  can  bear  and  digest,  in  the  simplest  Switieriand;  the  lime  formation  of  the  moon* 

Wf,  with  the  least  tortnre  of  the  youthful  mind,  tains  yields  no  minerals  with  the  »<'fP^^ 

and  the  least  expense  of  time  and  means.    His  salt  and  coal;  there  are  five  nunenl  spno^L 

Or^pkttu,  adorned  with  100  of  Ohodowieoki's  The  agriculture  has  little  variety,  an<I  (^"^ 

•xoeUent  engravings,  which  gave  the  most  vari-  for  export  fiit  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  '^^^ 

ous  representations  from  natural  science  and  cherry  brandy.    There  are  mannfactnres  ot^ 

the  different  branches  of  industry,  led  to  imita-  ton,  iron,  copper,  alk,  steeL  which  are  W^J 

tiona,  a  great  many  omilar  illustrated  works  for  imported  as  raw  materials  and  exported  in 

children   having  since  been  published.     This  hi^y  manuftctured  state.    Among  ue  fiv- 

philanthropinism  was  cosmopolitism,  of  which  cles  of  export  are  silk  ribbons  (t^^rr^ 

Basedow  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  in  nually),  linen,  leather,  and  paper;  the  (^ 

Qennany,  and  which  together  with  many  other  and  bleaching  fiustories  are  celebrated.    xJ^J 

attempts  at  social  reform  in  the  latter  half  of  habitants,  im>  are  afancst  without  excepd"^ 
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Protefttantfl^  are  purel^r  Tentonlo,  and  apeak  benevolent  institatlona,  of  which  the  misaioiuirf 

German,  though  a   dialect   which  is  dimcalt  establishment  and  society  are  known  all  over 

to  nnderstand  from  the  admixture  of  obsolete  the  world ;  the  picture  gallery  is  rich  in  works 

German    and  modem   French  words.      The  of  die  old  German  school  particularly    by 

city  of  Basel  was  founded  by  tiie  Romans  Schongauer,  Holbein,  and  Manuel  Deutsche — 

and    by  them    called   Basilia   or   Basiliana.  The  splendid  cathedral,  erected  in  1010-'19  by 

Destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Henry  H.,  contains  the  tombs  of  Anna,  the  wi& 

Germans,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  German  empe-  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam^ 

ror  Henry  I.  (924->'38),  when  it  became  the  resi-  (Ecolampadius,  and  fiemouHli.     Basel   is  the 

dence  of  a  bishop,  and  belonged  for  some  time  birthplace  not  only  of  the  family  of  the  great 

to  Burgundy,  but  after  1083  to  the  German  em-  mathematician  Bernonilli,  but  also  of  Euler,  the 

pire.    The  territorial  dominion  belonged  partly  astronomer,  and  of  Buztor^  the  Hebraist.    A 

to  an  imperial  bailifi^  partly  to  the  bishop,  who  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French  repnblio 

at  the  same  time  was  bishop  of  Solothorn,  Zug,  and  Prussia  was  signed  at  Basel,  April  6, 1795, 

Lnceme,  Bern,  Aargau,  and  Thurgan,  partly  to  and  between  the  former  government  and  Spain, 

some  noble  families,  and  partly  to  the  patrician  July  22,   of   the   same  year.     The  Spanish 

families  of  the  city.    The  latter  gradually  be-  prime  minister,  Godoy,  received  the  title  of 

came   sole  proprietors  nntil  they  joined  the  *'  Prince  of  the  Peace,"  on  account  of  this 

Swiss  confederation ;  the  nobility  emigrated  or  treaty.     The  population  of   the  city,  which 

were  embodied  among  the  patricians,  and  the  was  much  larger  in  the  middle  ages,  was  in  the 

bishop  emigrated  with  his  chapter  to  Solothum,  14th  century  so  terribly  decimated  by  the  ^^deoth 

when  after  1519  the  dW  embraced  with  ardor  of  Basel,"  or  *^  black  death,"  that  it  never  re- 

the  reformed  faith.     iThus  the  whole  political  covered  its  andent  proportions. — The  country 

sway  was  left  with  the  patricians  and  trading  canton,  the    youngest  of  all  SwLbs  cantons 

corporations,  who  in  time  became  omnipotent  sends  2  members  to  the  national  council,  and 

over  the  peasants,  and  reduced  them  and  the  has  the  most  libend  constitution  of  alL     All 

poorer  citizens  to  subjection,  against  which  the  privileges  are  abolished ;  every  male  inhabi- 

latter  often  but  in  vain  rebelleo.    The  policy  of  tant  upward  of  20  years  of  age  is  a  voter  and 

the  first  IVench  republic  broke  this  yoke  and  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia;  every  law  may  be 

gave  social  equality  to  all  classes,  while  a  con-  vetoed  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  citizens.    There 

tribution  of  11,000,000  francs  was  levied  upon  is  only  one  locative  body,  the  land  council, 

the  city.    Under  the  French  sway  Basel  shared  consisting  of  one  chamber,  and  selecting  an  ad- 

the&te  of  the  other  Swiss  cantons,  until  the  res-  ministrstive  board  of  7  members.    A  revision 

toration  of  1814  brought  back  to  the  patricians  of  the  constitution  in  1688  allowed  to  the  eleo- 

a  part  of  their  ancient  prerogatives,  and,  in  1815,  tion  districts  a  participation  in  the  choice  of  the 

embodied  5  villages  with  75  sq.  miles,  formerly  administrative  council,  shortened  the  terms  of 

the  property  of  the  bishop,  in  the  canton.    The  almost  all  offices,  and  made  the  judiciary  more 

dissatisuiction  of  the  country  on  this  account  dependent  on  the  popular  choice.    The  yearly 

led  to  a  separate  organization  of  the  latter  in  expenditure  is  under  600,000  franca.    The  can- 

1831,  and  to  several  bloody  battles  between  the  ton  has  no  debts ;  it  has  a  mortgage  bank,  ee- 

soldiery  of  the  city  and  the  peasants,  until  the  tablished  by  the  state  in  1849,  a  good  school,  and 

Swiss  confederation  intervened  and  acknowl-  an  excellent  military  system.    Capital,  LiestaL 

edged  the  division  of  the  canton  into  2  half  can-  BASEL,  Ooukgil  of,  one  of  the  oecumenical 

tons.    Since  that  time  the  constitution  of  the  councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dmrch.    Prop- 

ooxmtry  has  made  rapid  strides  toward  a  per-  erly  speaking,  the  councils  of  Basel,  Feirara. 

feet  democracy  and  material  improvement,  and  ana  Morence,  constitute  but  one  council,  or 

even  that  of  the  dty  has  been  reformed  after  which  several  sessions  were  held  in  each  of 

modem  republican    ideas. — ^The    city  canton  these  cities,  and  which  is  usually  called  the 

consists  of  Great  Basel  on  the  left  bank,  Lit-  council  of  Florence,  because  the  most  impor- 

tle  Basel,  and  villages   on   the  right  bank  of  tant  questions  were  definitively  settled  and  the 

the  Rhine,  which  are  connected  by  a  bridge  council  terminated  at  tiiis  ktter  city.     The 

715  feet  long,  both  portions  of  the  city  being  council,  during  its  sessions  at  Basel,  until  its 

fortified.     It  has^  alone  of  all  Swiss  cantons,  transfer  to  Ferrara  in  1487,  was  acknowledged 

a  standing  army  of  200  men,  sends  one  rep-  as  CBCumenical  by  Euffenins  lY.,  and  its  de- 

resentative   to  the    national   council,  has   a  crees  were  confirmed  by  him,  with  the  excep- 

well-regnlated  finance,  with  1,500,000   Swiss  tion   of  those   which    interfered    with    too 

francs  of  debt^  and  about  as  much  public  do-  prerogatives  of  the  holy  see.    After  the  tnms- 

main,  and  about  half  as  much  public  expend!-  fer  to  Ferrara,  a  certain  number  of  prelates 

ture  annually^  of  which  nearly  one-fourth  is  still  continued  to  hold  sessions  at  Bi»el,  but 

spent  for  public  schools.  A  university,  founded  frt>m  this  date  tiie  council  of  Basel  is  regiurded 

in  1459  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  with  a  considerable  as  a  condliabidum,  or  schismatical  assembly, 

libraiy  and  many  valuable  manuscripts,  a  cabi-  During  its  cecuroenical  sessions^  the  council  of 

net  of  coins,  botanic  garden,  and  a  museum  of  Basel  made  no  decisions  of  doctrine,  but  only 

natural  science,  is  in  a  languishing  state,  little  of  discipline.    The  principal  reasons  for  assem- 

frequented  and  less  celebrated,  although  it  was  blmg  a  general  council  at  the  period  referred 

iiunous  during  the  reformation.  There  are  many  to,  were  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greek 
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draroh,  and  to  reform  eool^riastioal  diicipHne.  himself  in  the  most  energetie  maimer  to  iodnoe 

The  oooncil  was  sommoned  bj  Pope  Martin  V.,  the  pope  to  revoke  the  boll,  as  did  aiao  ibe 

to  meet  at  Basel,  Mardi  8, 1481.    Meanwhile  amalt  number  of  prelfttea,  14  in  aU,  indodiiigfi 

he  died,  and  Eugenioa  IV.  was  elected  to  sno-  biahopa,  who  were  assembled  already.   In  Um 

oeed  hiim,  on  the  very  daj  of  the  indiction  of  efforts  they  were  sapported  by  Beveral  sorer- 

the  council.    He  immediately  confirmed  the  eigns.    After  vainly  endeavoring  to  efifect  an 

acts  of  his  predecessor,  convoldng  the  oonndL  amicable  transfer  d  the  ooancil,  EngeDhiB  lY. 

On  the  day  appointed,  not  a  sinjde  bishop,  finally  revoked  his  former  boll,  and  on  Feb.  U, 

and  bat  one  abbot,  appeared  at  BaseL    The  1488,  published  another,  anthorizing  tiie  »»- 

last-mentioned  person  went  through  the  form  tinuanoe  of  the  council  at  Basel    MosDviiile, 

of  declaring  himself  assembled  in  cacnmeni-  however,  the  prelates  had  not  ceased  to  ooDdaoe 

cal  coundL    Five  days  afterward,  4  deputiea  their  sessiona,  and  to  atyle  themseWss  an  (bco- 

who   had   arrived    in    the    meanwhile,    to-  menical  council,  although  the  approbstkm  of 

gether  with  the  first-named  abbot  and  a  few  the  pope  was  withdrawn  from  them,  «nd  tlie 

clergymen  of  the  city,  opened  the    council  cardmal   legate   had  ceased  to  preside.   In 

solemnly  a  second  time,  although  there  was  order  to  understand  th^  proceedings,  it  is 

not  a  single  bishop  in  their  number.    Some  necessary  to  refer  to  an  act  passed  at  tlte 

time  daring  the  ensuing  September,  Oardinal  council  of  Constance,  A.  D.  1415:  ^Eraj 

Julian  Oesarino,  the  papal  l^te,  arrived  at  person,  of  whatever  oondition  he  niaybQ,a)li 

Basel,  and  sent  letters  to  dmerent  prelates,  whatever  dignity  he  may  possess,  even  if  it  be 

exhcHting  them  to  come  to  the  council.    On  that  of  pope,  is  oUiged  to  obey  the  praedt 

Sept  26,  he  held  a  session,  at  which  it  is  said  council  m   the  ^inga  which  beloDg  to  tbe 

8  biahopa  and  7  abbots  were  present.    The  £uth,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  said  sdiisD, 

cardinal  having  sent  an  envoy  to  Rome  to  and  to  the  reformation  of  the  choroh  in  itsbod 

r^-eeent  the  state  of  things  at  Basel,  Pope  and  in  its  membera Whosoever,  of 

Eugenius  IV.,  who  desired  to  convoke  the  conn*  whatever  condition,  state,  or  dignity  he  o^ 

cil  in  a  place  more  convenient  to  the  Greeks,  bei  even  if  he  were  pope,  who  shall  obstiDitelj 

sent  a  bull  to  his  legate,  empowering  him  to  remse  to  obey  the  r^nlations  of  this  Mjsf- 

dissolve  the  council,  and  indicate  a  new  one  at  nod,  and  of  every  other  council  legitimstely  tf- 

Bologna.    Cardinal  Julian,  who  at  first  seemed  sembled,  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  or  otber 

di^KMed  to  dissolve  the  council,  had,  however,  matters,  decided  or  to  be  decided,  which  hn 

dianged  his  mind,  and  was  desirous  to  continue  reference  thereto,  if  he  does  not  ref&A,  M 

it    His  nrindpal  reason  appears  to  have  been  be  punished  as  he  deserves^"    In  regard  to  iia 

that  he  tnought  it  would  be  a  favorable  oppor-  decree,  it  is  said  by  canomsts  and  thedogiaDs: 

tunity  for  treating  with  the  Hussites  and  reoon-  1,  that  the  prelates  <tf  Ck>nstanoe  did  not  in- 

ciling  them  to  the  church.    He  himself  had  tendtoassert  the  superiority  of  a  general  coo^ 

been  lately  in  Bohemia  on  a  legation  from  the  cil  over  a  pope  of  certmn  and  adoiovledged 

holy  see,  and  was  more   interested  in  thb  legitimacy,  out  merely  a  {uovisioasl  rapnau? 

matter  than  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Greek  churdi.  in  tibie  case  of  sevend  claimants,  each  ooe  a 

This  reason,  however,  made  Eugenius  still  more  wh<Mn  had  only  an  uncertain  and  qnestioiuiw 

desirous  to  transfer  the  council,  as  the  affidr  of  tide;  and  2,  that  this  was  not  a  synodic^ scif»' 

the  Hussites  had  been  once  definitively  settied  at  at  the  time  of  passing  it,  only  theobedi^ot 

the  council  of  Constance,  and  he  did  not  wish  John  XXIII.  acknowledged  the  oosndl  tf  a 

it  to  be  reopened.    This  appeara  to  solve  the  general  one.    The  obedi^ces  of  Gngorr  XY. 

problem,  why  tbe  pope  was  so  reluctant  to  and  Peter  de  Lara,  embracing  sena^noS' 

continue  the  council  at  Basel,  and  why  he^  doms,  were  not  present    Even  John  IaUL 

nevertheless,  permitted  it  to  go  on  for  6  years,  had  left  the  council,  which  was  depcived  tbv 

He  was  anxious  in  the  highest  degree  to  con-  of  all  appearance  of  papal  sanction.   ^^'^J^' 

dude  his  negotiations  for  the  reunion  of  the  the  cardmals  representing  the  Boman  eboieo. 

Qxeek  church,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have  the  and  tbe  ambassadors  of  the  great  powers,  r^ 

council  opened  at  a  place  convenient  for  the  fused  to  concur  in  this  decree.    ThedecreesQi 


emperor  and  patziaroh  of  Constantinople.    Hia  Constance  are  recognixed  as  valid,  only  l^J^ 

legate,  however,  was  determined  if  possible  to  tne  of  the  approb&on  of  Hartia  ^?^^ 

oontinne  the  conndl  at  Basel,  finr  reaaona  juat  m^at  the  council  by  the  three  i^°i^^  !|^ 

stated,  and  when  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  dioices.     He  approved  only  what  w  ^ 

number  of  prelates,  the  charge  of  provoking  a  eynodicaUy,  and  Woze  the  condoBion  ffitM 

aohjsm  caused  the  pope  not  to  press  violently  coundl  published  a  bull,  fbrbiddiog  ^?PPt 

hia  own  wishes,  but  to  wait  for  a  more  suitable  from  the  pope  to  a  general  oounciL   It  is  o^ 

Juncture,  which  in  fact  afterward  arrived,  when  duded,  therefore,  that  the  pn^y  ^^^ 

the  legato  and  the  principal  prelates  of  Basel  acts  of  thecoundl  are  only  those  f'^^^rZ 

passed  over  to  the  pope's  side,  and  the  council  the  reunion  of  the  three  obediences  mv^ 

waa  transferred  to  Florence.  On  Dec.  11, 1481,  election  of  Martin  V.,  and  that,  oomo5b^w. 

the  pope  published  a  bull  dissolving  the  council  the  declaration  of  the  prelates,  <liK»ted  a^^ 

of  BaaeL    The   cardinal   legato  obeyed,  and  haa  no  force  or  validity.    The  prelates  of  ^ 

declared  that  he  could  no  longer  act  as  preai-  however,  seized  on  this  decree  as  a  pi«»» 

dent  of  the  oonndL    Nevertheless  he  exerted  for  acting  toward  a  pope»  whose  title  vtf  "^ 
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qnestioned  and  vnireraally  acknowledged,  in  eleoted  in  1489,  took  the  name  of  Felix  Y.,  and 

the  same  way  that  the  oonncils  t>f  Pisa  and  oontinned  to  bear  it  during  10  years,   after 

Oonstanoe  had  acted,  in  an  extraordinary  emer-  whidh  he  abdicated  it,  and  submitted  himself 

gency,  and  toward  popee  of  donbtM  title.    It  to  the  reigning  pope,  Nicholas  V.,  who  made 

18  not  supposed,  however,  that  they  were  gov-  him  cardinal  The  council  of  Basel  continued  its 

emed  by  any  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  Bo-  Bessions  during  all  this  period,  and,  finally,  the 

man  see,  or  any  desire  to  oyerthrow  the  supre*  dS^rii  of  the  council,  which  had  adjourned  to 

macy  of  the  pope,  but  by  a  deshre  to  carry  out  Lausanne,  put  an  end  to  itself  by  electing  the 

at  once  some  measures  <k  reformation,  evident-  reigning  pontiff  Nicholas  Y .,  pope, 
ly  necessary,  and  which  they  thought  could       BASEMENT,  in  architecture,  the  base  or 

best  be  done  by  a  general  council.    There  were  lowest  story  of  a  building.    It  should  haye  ex- 

fleveral  men  among  them  who  are  highly  praised  ternally  an  appearance  of  strength,  but  its 

for  piety  and  eea][  and  one  of  these  was  the  height  and  proportion  to  the  rest  of  tne  edifice 

celebrated  JSneas  SyMus,  who  has  written  the  are  very  Tarious,  depending  on  the  character  of 

history  of  the  conncil,  and  who  afterward  became  the  apartments  on  tiie  ground  floor. 
Pope  Pins  II.    Tliomas  de  Sargani,  afterward       BASE YI,  Geobob,  ifnglish  architect,  bom  al 

Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  was  also  present  at  this  Brighton,  1794,  died  at  Ely,  Oct.  16, 1845.  He 

oonncil.    During  the  period  of  the  suspension  was  6  years  with  Sir  John  Soane,  whose  pupil 

of  the  council  by  Eugenins  lY.,  the  prelates,  he  was,  and  subsequently  travelled  for  8  years 

who,  after  a  time,  increased  to  the  number  of  in  Greece  and  Italy.    In  1819  he  commenced 

80,  framed  several  decrees,  dedaiing  the  sope-  practice  in  London,  on  his  own  account,  with 

riority  of  a   general  conndl  to  the  pope,  the  great  success.    Belgrave  square,  in   London, 

want  of  power  in  the  latter  to  dissolve  or  was  erected  from  his  designs.    He  was  jdnt 

transfer  it,  citing  Eugenins  to  appear  within  a  architect  with  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  of  the  Oon- 

certain  time,  &a    After  the  revocation  of  the  servative  dub-house,    St.   James's   street,    a 

bull  of  transfer,  all  these  edicts  were  revoked  beautiful  building.    His  best  and  greatest  work 

on  the  side  of  the  council,  and  the  legitimate  was  the  FitswilliAm  museum,  at  Cambridge, 

sessions  recommenced  nnder  the  presidency  of  described  as  **one  of  the  most  ornate,  yet 

the  legates.    The  declaration  of  the  superiority  chaste  and  effective  classical  buildings  erected 

of  a  general  council  to  the  pope  was  renewed,  in  England  during  the  present  century ;"  this 

however,  after  the  reconciliation,  though  the  le*  was  finished  under  tiie  direction  of  Mr.  Cocker* 

gates  reftised  to  be  present,  or  sanction  in  any  ell.    Among  the  edifices  built  or  restored  by 

way  the  act.    A  number  of  decrees  of  reformat  Mr.  Basevi  are  the  churches  in  the  early  Eng- 

tion  were  framed,  which  are  all  the  acts  of  the  lish  style  at  Twickenham  and  Brompton,  the 

council  ever  recognized  as  truly  synodicflJ,  and  Norman  church  at  Hove,  near  Brighton,  and 

as  such  approved  by  the  holy  see.    Great  ef-  St  Mary's  hall,  at  Brighton,  in  the  Elizabethan 

forts  were  made  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  style.    Having  gone  to  inspect  the  west  bell 

the  Greek  emperor,  though  without  success,  tower  of  Ely  cathedral,  then  being  restored 

finally,  Suffenins  lY.,  finding  Cardinal  Julian,  nnder  his  direction,  he  accidentally  fell  through 

the  principal  sovereigns,  and  the  Greek  emperor,  an  aperture,  a  distance  of  40  feet,  and  was 

altogether  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views,  on  killed  on  the  spot. 

June  19,  1487,  dissolved  once  more  the  council  BASELAN.  Taken  with  Gilead,  Bashan 
of  Basel,  and  transferred  the  sessions  to  Ferrara.  formed  the  trans-Jordanic  division  of  Palestine. 
There  had  been,  from  the  outset,  at  Basel,  but  It  was  a  territory  of  high  table-land  that  lay 
few  prelates  and  bishops  of  high  rank,  and  a  east  of  tiie  river,  and  was  famous  for  the  fertili- 
great  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  all  of  ty  of  its  soil.  Here  were  the  nomadic  tribes 
whom  had  been  admitted  to  a  vote,  in  violation  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
of  the  canons.  The  cardinals  and  the  principal  nasseh,  whose  life  was  so  nncivilized  that  they 
portion  of  the  prelates  of  rank,  obeyed  imme*  never  dwelt  in  honses,  but  only  in  tents.  Here 
diately  the  mandate  of  the  holy  see,  and  re-  were  the  fat  pastures  which  raised  the  famed 
paired  to  Ferrara.  The  patriard^  of  Aquileia,  *^  kine  of  Bashan,"  and  Uie  oaks  which  vied 
the  archbishops  of  Aries  and  Palermo,  with  a  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  are  so  cele- 
few  other  prelates,  and  several  hundred  priests,  brated  in  the  fate  of  Absalom.  The  trans- 
remained,  and  continued  the  seasions  of  their  Jordanic  territory  was  conquered  in  the  bloody 
so-called  council,  from  this  time  regarded  as  a  battle  of  Esdrei  fr<»n  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  the 
iohismatical  assemUy.  They  declared  several  king  of  Bashan  and  GShon,  utterly  destrcr^ed. 
propositions  respecting  the  superiority  of  gene  Later,  it  was  oaptnred  from  Israel,  after  the  re- 
ral  councils  to  be  articles  of  feith.  excommu-  volt  of  the  ten  tribes,  by  Hazael,  the  Syrian 
nicated  the  council  of  Ferrara,  deposed  tiie  king,  and  afterwacd  recaptured  to  the  Israelites 
pope,  and  elected  an  anti-pope.  Their  d^oice  by  Jeroboam  11.  In  Bashan,  Golan,  one  of  the 
fell  upon  Amadeus  YIIL,  formeriy  duke  of  cities  of  refuge,  was  situate.  The  northern 
Savoy,  a  prince  renowned  for  piety  and  literary  boundary  of  Bashan  is  mount  Hermon,  and  its 
taste,  who  had  resigned  his  crown  some  years  southern  the  brook  Jabbok,  while  it  extended 
beforo,  and  was  living  in  a  half  monastic,  half  from  Jordan,  on  the  west,  to  the  mountains  of 
literary  retirement,  at  Ripaille,  witii  several  Gilead  and Edom  on  tiie  east.  Thistrans-Jordanio 
other  gentlemen  of  similar  taetee.     He  was  territory  has  an  interest  in  scripture  history  as  a 
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reloge  of  eziki,  as  in  the  case  of  IihlxMiMiii  sad  a  tittODg  of  aafiifMihi  ftw  lifitiij  tee  od 
and  D^vldj  in  earlier  times ;  and  here,  in  the  plunder  were  aoon  proeored  froai  the  n&bof 
daya  irben   the  armiea  of  TItaa  beteaffoered  the  AmaootB^  Aimba,  Koords,  Baipw^B*  nd 
Jeroaalem,  the  band  of  half-Christianized  Jews  other  nnralj  nomadk  popohrtitani.   CoL  Beit- 
took  refnge  in  Pella ;  and  in  the  same  Pdla,  aon  eventually  sncceeded  in  redacmg  tkis  Im* 
until  the  5th  oentmy,  was  perpetuated  a  Jewish  man  chaos  into  aonie  sort  of  mihtaiyonkriid 
Christian  chorch,  the  exiles  ik  Hadrian,  on  ao-  efficacy.    The  eorps  *^«*^<*H  of  4,000  io5.iiC 
eotrnt  of  his  indignation  at  the  insurrection  of  cnyaliy.    Sobaeqneotlj  n  mntiDy  broke  gg 
Bar-Cokebaa.     It  was  in  these  hiD-coantries  among  them,  which,  howetec,  was  qwfled  Ij 
that  Jesos  retired  after  his  baptism,  and  again  the  exertions  of  the  gaJlant  colooeL   Tlk^ser- 
jost  before  his  death  (John  z.  89,  40).  Tioes  were  eqpedalljr  pot  in  rannssion  ^i^ 
BASHAW.    See  Pasha.  the  operaticHis  at  Kerteh;  hot  Vmbj  wcnuenr 
BASHEE,  or  Batajtb,  a  groop  of  16  islands  of  any  great  nse.    However,  on  the  oattzeddf 
of  the  Philippine  archineUwo,  separated  by  grave  distorbances  in  Bosnia,  in  die  begiuobc 
Balingtang  straits  from  the  Babnyanes  groop,  of  1858,  8,000  BMhi-Baaonks  woe  sent  tdtbe 
and  by  Formosa  straits  from  Formosa.    The  seat  of  action  by  the  Tmkiah  goTenmc&t 
Pyramid  peak,  on  Grafton  or  Batan,  the  chief  BA8HKTBS,  n  nee,  mostly  namadk,  vk 
island,  is  in  Ut.  20'' 18' N^  long.  122^  8'E.  The  with  several  other  triha,  inhabit  die  gorei- 
principal  islands,  after  Batan,  are  Itabayat,  or  meet  of  Orenbarfp,  whoee  frontier  line  extodi 
Prince  of  Orange,  Saptang,  or  llonmonth.  Dam-  something  over  1,800  miles  in  aag-n^  oooa 
pier,  Hngos,  North  and  Booth  Bashee;  the  rest  from  the   CasfMan  aen  to  the  gorenuiKotof 
are  nniobabited  islets.    Batan  is  12  miles  long;  Perm    and  the    boondary   ci  Siberu.    Us 
Itabayat  10;  Saptang  8;  Hugos  4^.     United  origin  of  the  Bashkirs  has  ben  sod  sdD  isi 
area,  220  sq.  m« ;  pop.  4,500.    These  islands  poading  qnestion  to  ethnologists   Bt  sone 
were  ^scovered  by  Dampier  and  his  compani*  they  are  considered  as  qwinging  from  the  Boi- 
ions;  and  the  account  he  giyes  of  them,  and  of  gariana,  Kogaya,  and  otiber  Tartan  viw  s^ 
their  inhabitants,  corresponds   yery  preciselj  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ural  and  $niiigaaid 
with  what  is  observed  of  them  at  this  day.  with  the  Finns  of  the  region.    They  speik  tk 
The  inhnbitants  are  evidently  of  the  Malay  race ;  Tartar  langoage,  and  the  dress  of  their  fcniis 
althoQgh  they  q»eak  a  langoage  greatly  differing  is  evidently  Finnic.    They  have  s  tndi»c 
fromtheMalay,andpartlyadial^oftheTagala.  among  themselTeB  that  they  desoeoded  6«b 
They  form,  with  the  Baboyanea,  a  single  alcaldia  the  Boriatea,  a  Mongolian  race,  direlfiDgoDthe 
of  the  province  of  Batangas  in  Luzon.    The  banks  of  the  Irikootsk,  and  that  their  EDcestos 
soil  of  the  Batanes  is  whoUy  unfavorable  tor  the  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  an  inTtaa 
prodaction  of  cereals ;  bat  abounds  in  grassy  and  crosdng  the  Ural  moontaiosi  settled  tImk 
l^aina,  npon  which  a  hardy  breed  of  ponies  are  they  now  reside.    Dr.Kott^inthe^'Indig^ 
reared,  much  prized  in  Manila  and  throughout  Baoes,'^  pU»es  the  Bashkirs  in  the  Tw 
the  Philippines;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  fiunily,  and  remarks  that  there  is  great ainjv- 
attempts,  and  many  have  been  peraeveringly  ity  generally  between  the  Turkish  sod  tJie  Mob- 
made,  to  raise  this  breed  of  lunnses  upon  the  fer-  goliazL    The  Bashkirs  undonbtedlj  htd  tbsr 
tile  volcanic  soil  of  Luzon,  have  fieuled;  the  origin  near  that  geographical  point  where « 
Manila  ladies  are  obliged  to  send  to  the  poor  Turkish  and  MiMDgol  ij^ea  of  humanit;  ots" 
and  distant  Batanes  for  their  favorite  palfreysw  hip  each  other.    The  Bashkirs  hsTe  beeo  »r 
Hogs  and  goats  are  still  found  in  great  abnn-  many  years  peaceable  subjects  of  Bussu,  soft 
dance  upon  the  islands,  as  was  the  case  during  their  subjugation  by  John  the  Terrible.  Bgf 
Dampier's  visit.    In  regard  to  the  name,  this  are  in  a  very  rude  and  savage  state,  tboogit 
great  navigator  says,  8|>eaking  of  one  of  the  described  by  travellers  as  humsDesnd  tnet* 
group:   *^lt  was  called   Bashee,  because  we  worthy.    They  pay  no  taxes  to  ^^^^ 
drank  there  plentifully  of  a  liquor  every  day  we  government^  but  are  obliged  to  fanish  p» 
came  to  anchor  at  it;  and  indeed  from  the  plenty  horses  and  comply  with  some  other  ciru  i^- 
of  this  liquor  (called  bashee),  and  their  plentiful  quisitions.    They  are  the  principal  prot^ 
nse  of  it,  our  men  called  these  isUnds  the  Ba-  to  the  frontier  Ime  already  mentiooei  Inj^ 
ahee  islands."  ligion   they   are   Mohammedins.    The;  off 
BASUl-BAZOUEB,  the  name  of  an  irregu-  mainly  by  pasturage.    The  gold  mioesof  tb^ 
lar  corps  of  soldiers^  attached  to  Omar  Pa^^s  territory  are  rented  for  a  snudl  <^°*P^°^f^^ 
army  in  the  last  Russian  war.    The  task  of  or-  Russian  miners.    They  make  a  sortof  ^^'i" 
ganiring  them  into  a  regular  contingent  was  of  horseflesh  of  which  they  ara  very  ^^^.« 
first  intrusted  to  G«i.  Yussu^  a  French  officer  BASIDOH,  or  BAflSADOMt,  a  decared  viuf 
who  had  obtained  celebrity  for  his  success  in  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Ktshn^  i&  jf 
enlisting  and  disciplining  the  Arabs.    He  was  Persian  gulf.    It  is  situated  in  \^^^^ 
not  successful  in  this  instance,  however,  and  trict^  and  in  summer  is  ezoessivdly  hot   i^ 
CoL  Beatson,  who  had  gained  a  reputation  as  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads,  but  the  p^ 
one  of  the  best  officers  of  irregular  cavalry  in  of  difficult  entrance.    It  is  the  P"^^,rpZ 
the  East  India  company's  service,  was  called  for  British  ships  in  the  golf.     An  oia  ^ 
to  undertake  the  task.    Officen  were  dispatch-  tuguese  town  and  fort,  of  the  same  nam^ 
ed  to  Salonica,  Beyrouth  SinopOi  and  Yamai  this  village,  are  now  in  ruinSk 
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BASIL  TBS  GsiAT,  Saibt,  arohbiahop  of  Osb-  St  Gregory  KaadanzeD,  and  soon  ripened  into 
Barea,  near  the  olose  of  the  4th  oenturj,  one  of  a  fixed  resolution.    He  divided  the  principal 
tho  most  learned  theolo^ans  and  illnstriouB  ora-  part  of  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  corn- 
tors  of  the  Christian  chnroh.    He  was  bom  at  menoed  a  secluded  life,  devoted  to  prayer  and 
Casarea,  A.  D.  828,  died  Jan.  1, 879.  His  father  penance.    In  the  year  857  he  undertook  a  jonr^ 
and  mother  were  St  Basil  the  elder,  and  St.  Em-  ney  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt 
melia.    His  father  belonged  to  a  verv  noble  and  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  most  celebratoa 
weflJthy  family  of  Pontns,  which  haa  for  a  Ions  anchorets  and  hermits,  and  the  chief  monas- 
time  been  Ohri^taan.    He  had  9  brothers  and  teriea.     In  858,  he  returned  home  and  was 
Bisters,  aXL  of  whom,  according  to  the  testimony  ordained  lector   by  Archbishop   Dianius,  by 
of  tiieir  intimate  friend  St  Gregory  Nazian-  whom  he  had  been  baptized.    This  bishop  ad- 
xen,  were  remarkable  for  sanctity,  and  8  of  hered  to  the  faith  of  Nice,  but  through  weak- 
whom  are  canonized,  viz.,  St  Gregory  Kyssen,  ness  had  acted  with  the  Eusebians  and  sub- 
8t  Peter  of  Sebasto,  and  St  ]£u3rina.    The  scribed  the  creed  of  Bimini.    Basil  was  deeply 
latter  tuded  her  parents  in  the  education  of  their  grieved  at  this,  and  after  a  time  refused  to 
numerous  famUy.    Basil  was  sent  at  an  early  communicate  with  Dianius,  although  at  the 
age  to  be  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  who  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  reconciled  to  him, 
lived  on  an  estote,  near  New  Oadsarea,  in  Pon-  on  his  protesting  that  he  had  always  held  the 
tus,  and  his  education  was  superintonded  by  his  Catholic  faith.    During  the  same  year,  he  re- 
father,  who  resided  usually  in  Pontus,  until  his  tired  to  the  country  seat  of  his  grandmother  in 
death,  which  occurred  during  the  minority  of  Pontus.     His  mother  and  sister  had  already 
Basil.    After  his  father's  death,  he  continued  founded  a  female  convent  in  he  neighborhood, 
bis  studies  at  the  best  schools  in  the  cultivated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Isis,  iu  which  his  sis- 
city  of  Cffisarea,  where  he  distinguished  him-  ter  was  superior.    Basil  now  founded  amonaa- 
self  greatly.     From  Csasarea  he  was  sent  to  tery  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  in  the  course  of 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Constantinople.    From  time  other  affiliated  monasteries.    He  remained 
Constantinople  he  went  to  Athens,  cbiefiy  with  in  his  own  convent  as  superior  for  4  years,  when 
tiie  view  or  acquiring  an  exact  and  elegant  he  yielded  his  place  to  his  brother  St.  Peter  of 
Greek  style,  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  Sebaste.   After  his  election  to  the  episcopate, 
of  oratory.    It  was  in  this  that  he  chiefly  ex-  he  continued  to  watch  over  these  religious 
celled,  as  well  as  in  the  kindred  art  of  logic,  homes,  he  composed  rules  and  spiritual  treatises 
and  Erasmus  calls  him  the  greatest  orator  tbat  for  them,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  religious 
ever  appeared  on  the  earth.    He  applied  him-  in  the  East  are  hence  called  Basilians.    In  859, 
self  also  to  philosophy,  natural  science,  medi-  during  a  sreat  famine,  Basil  sold  the  remaining 
cine,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts.    Daring  his  portion  of  his  property  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
cla8si(^  career  he  was  one  of  the  most  ^ent  ferers.     One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete 
advocates  of  the  study  of  classical  literature  and  his  happiness,  the  society  of  his  friend  Gregory, 
eloquence  in  Christian  schools.    At  Athens  he  He  wrote  to  him  ur^ng  him  to  Join  him,  which 
met  with  a  former  friend  of  his,  afterward  his  he  accordingly  did.  and  has  left  an  interesting 
biographer  and  eulogist,  St  Gregory  of  Nazian-  account  of  the  liie  they  led  in  common,  in  a 
zns.     Their  studies,  tastes,  mom  and  religious  little  hut  with  a  barren  garden  spot  around  it, 
principles,  were  the  same,  and  a  warm  fnend-  where  they  found  exercise  and  diversion  in 
ship  sprung  up  between  them,  never  afterward  cutting  stone,  carrying  wood,  planting  flowers, 
interrupted,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  beauti-  and  making  little  canals  to  irrigate  Uie  sandy 
ful  episodes  of  ecclesiastical  history.    The  mor-  soiL    In  862  Basil  went  back  to  Caosarea  and 
ala  of  these  two  youths,  as  well  as  their  attention  took  with  him  a  number  of  his  religious  breth- 
to  their  religious  duties,  were  extremely  strict  ren,  it  seems,  to  found  a  doister.    Julian  the 
They  were  not,  however,  on  this  account  un-  Apostate  was  now  emperor;  he  had  been  Basil's 
popular  among  the  students  and  inhabitants  of  feUow-etudent  at  Athens,  and  he  now  sent  a 
this  gay  and  licentious  city,  but  were  the  ob-  hypocritical  invitation  to  him  to  come  to  hia 
Jects  of  universal  esteem.    Basil  especially  was  court.    This  invitation  was  declined,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  an  oracle  both  of  divine  and  hu-  followed  by  another,  which  was  accompanied 
man  science,  and  the  literary  men  of  Athens,  by  an  order  to  pay  1,000  pounds  of  gold  to 
both  teachers  and  students,  did  every  thing  in  the  treasurer,  or  be  draggoi  through  the  city, 
their  power  to  retain  him  among  them.    He  Basil  replied  In  a  very  bold  and  severe  style  to 
was,  however,  determined  to  devote  himself  in  his  old  comrade,  who  threatened  to  put  to 
someway  to  Uie  service  of  religion  among  his  death  both  Basil  and  Gregory  on  his  return 
own  countrymen,  although  he  does  not  i^pear  from  the  Persian  war ;  but  in  which  he  found 
to  have  thought  as  yet  of  the  priesthood.    He  his  own  death.    Basil  now  commenced  a  new 
returned  to  Caasarea,  in  the  year  865,  being  then  epoch  in  his  life.    Thus  far  he  had  been  a  sim- 
26  years  of  age,  and  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  pie  monk,  in  minor  orders;  he  now,  in  his  85di 
with  brilliant  success.    It  was  just  at  this  Juno-  year,  commenced  his  career  as  a  priest,  having 
tore,  however,  that  the  de^re  for  monastic  soli-  been  ordained  by  Eusebius,  the  successor  cS 
tudeandfor  a  life  of  povertyand  self-abnegation  Dianius.    This  bishop,  for  some  reason,  soon 
sprung  up  in  his  bosom.    This  desire  was  fos-  dismissed  BasQ  from  the  high  post  among  hia 
tered  by  his  sister  St  Macrina,  and  ^his  friend  clergy  which  he  had  aasi^ed  him.   Whatever 
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mb^rehBmMfha>rehad,}^«mdneimAin/Sk  wtiirti«n|ik  i»ed  to  waktofeeh  others 

seoeriil  oenmre.    BmU  retired  acaia  to  PoDtos,  "  be  wis  the  Ikn  who  woold,  in  tioe.  devoir 

but  in  8M,  EofebiM  was  obliged  to  recall  him  them  aU.**    Baril  had  baen  «Maa  yen  sir- 

to  GflBiareai  to  stem  the  irraptioiis  which  An-  lied,  bat  he  repn&ted  hia  int  vife,  about  tb 

aoiflni  waa  makiDg,  voder  the  aospices  of  Valen^  period,  in  older  to  wed  Kadoiia  Ingcrina.  cie 

the  aeomid  in  aocoemoa  in  the  empire  after  emperor'a  cooeobine.    Hia  narriage  with  ^ 

Julian*    His  career  as  one  of  the  leamngspirita  woman  waa  eelebnted  in  the  winter  of  8ft 

in  the  chorch  now  properly  eommeno^    Br  and  in  the  antomn  of  tiie  IbOowing  jec  be 

his  eloquence,  together  with  his  virtnea  and  became  the  fiither  of  n  son  bj  her,  vho  sbs- 

commanding  talents^  he  soon  established  n  an-  ward    swayed  the   aeeptre  of  CoBstiaQoe. 

premaey  orer  the  minda  of  his  ooontrymen  Meanwhile  the  power  cif  Baal  was  dulj  ie- 

which  he  retained  daring  his  life,  and  which  afl  creasing,  and  his  ^itit  growing  more  and  dor 

the  efforts  of  emperon  and  powerfol  noUea  aadadoaa,  imtil   at  last  he  had  the  lui£- 

coold  never  shake.    In  870,  on  the  death  of  hood  to  form  a  oonspiraej  against  BaidQ9.ai 

Eosebias,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Oanareai  whom  the  digni^of  Gaosar  had  been  eoniM 

being  then  43  yean  of  age.     Dming  the  re-  and  tocanse  him  tobeaaaaadnatedintheTei; 

maining  9  jevB  of  hifl  life,  he  presided  over  presence  of  IGchaeL    Soon  after  the  peip^ 

this  important  see  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  win  trat&cm  of  thia  tragedy  Banl  was  created  A«- 

forhimaelf  the  repntation  of  one  of  the  greatest  gnstns,  and  reoog;mzed  as  heir  sf^MROt  to  tk 

bishops  of  the  ehnreh.    His  entire  pnUic  career  tiirone.    Henceforward,  indeed,  he  duij  be  n- 

as  an  ecclesiastic  was  short,  embracing  only  a  garded  as  Tirtaal  soTereign,  for  in  oooseqoaft 

S^riod  of  18  years,  bot  brilliant  and  gkxrioos.  of  the  inebriety  and  incapacity  of  ITichad  dM 

e  died  at  the  age  of  51.    The  whole  city  fol-  whole  administntlon  of  tiie  goTenunent  d^ 

lowed  him  to  the  grare,  Jews  and  heatiien  wept  ToWed  upon  him.    This  anomaloos  swe  ci 

with  the  Christiaos  at  his  death,  and  St.  Grqg-  things,  howeirer,  did  not  longendoze.  nk 

ory  of  Naaanzns  pronoonoed  his  panegyric,  the  emperor  perodved  himself  redooed  tose 

The  principal  efforts  of  8t  BasU  the  Great  were  condition  <tf  a  mere  dpher,  be  becaiDe  so  ;eii^ 

directed  to  the  defence  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  oos  of  his  heir,  that  he  resolved  on  bis  ms, 

Christ  against  the  Arians.    On  accoant  of  this  bnt  ere  his  plot  could  be  carried  into  execv&A 

he  is  styled  by  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  its  existence  was  reyealed  to  Basil,  vA  w 

''the  Great  Baal,  the  servant  of  grace,  who  has  £ite  of  its  8ath<H-  decided.    The  fonnffcU 

proclaimed  the  tnith  to  the  whole  earth."  not  hesitate  to  antidpate  the  tnadierTflr 

BA6IL  1^  or  BASiLirB,  somamed  the  Hace-  the  Litter,  and  on  Sept  U,  867,  ^^.^ 

donian,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  was  mordered.     Basil  was  now  prodsanA 

empire,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  Ticiasi-  emperor,  and  dnring  a  reign  of  ^^®^^^^. 

tades  and  abnost  incredible  adventores.    He  displayed  a  Tigor  and  ability  which  kwdm 

was  bom  abont  A.  D.  820,  in  the  proyince  predecessors  had  equalled.    Soon  after  \m» 

of  Macedon,  died  March  1,  886.    At  a  very  cesmon  to  the  throne,  he  removed  the  p^ 

eariy  age  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  Photins,  from  theeee  of  Constantinople  bo^ 

of  Bnlgarians,  who  carried   him   into  their  of  the  religions  fends  which  he  had  eicw 

country  and  sold  him  as  a  slaye.    Having  at  there,  and  installed  Ignatius  in  ^}"^^\L 

length  obtained  his  liberty,  he  proceeded  to  sent  an  expedition,  about  the  same  time,  flgt^ 

Constantinople,  where  he  was  found  asleep  on  the  warlike  Panlicians,  whom  he  ^^^^fl^ 

the  steps  of  the  chorch  of  St.  Diomedes^  in  a  rednced  to  obedience.    He  then  ^'^"oPff^I^ 

state  of  extreme  destitution.    His  fine  form  and  Arabs  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bagosa,  wbicti  (^ 

handsome  face  attracted  the  attention  of  a  they  had  bronght  to  great  c^^^'^^^^u 

monk,  who  canned  him  to  be  presented  to  872  he  encountered  those  reatles  ^JTZ 

TheopbUos  the  littie,  a  relatiye  of  the  em-  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  ^aptl^  ^ 

peror,  who  was  rery  fond  of  being  snrronnded  in  several  engagements.    On  hia  ^w^ 

by  tall  and  good-loc^ng  servants.   Basil,  chano-  the  East  he  determined  to  make  an  atteop^ 

ing  some  time  after  to  accompany  his  mas-  drive  the  Arabs  ont  of  Italy,  and  <^°JJ^ 

ter  to  Greece,  won  the  favor  of  a  certain  rich  to  the  island  of  Sicily.    He  A^^'rf ^ 

widow  tbera  who  made  him  her  heir,  and  spatched  an  army  to  the  former  ^'^'^^  ^ 

whose  wealth  enabled  him  to  pnrchase  large  the  oonunand  of  Preoopins,  ^^^  ?*^lj* 

estates  in  his  native  coimtry.    Bfe  nevertheless  Arabs  as  often  as  he  met  them,  and  •JJ^Jaj 

oontinned  in  the   service  of  Theophihis  till  much  g^ory  bv  his  victories,  that  be  row  ^ 

842,  when  he  brought  himself  to  the  notice  of  envy  of  his  fieuteaant,  Leo^  who  ^^ 

the  emperor,  Michael  in.,  by  vanquishing,  in  his  destruction.    In  the  heat  of  a  g«^™*^ 

single  combat^  a  gigantic  Bulgarian,  who  was  the  traitor  abandoned  Prooopins,  •°^];°'^ 

esteemed  the  first  pugilist  of  the  age.    His  riorwas  unfortunately  slain  while  enfflw-jj 

prowess  on  that  occasion  so  pleased  the  em-  to  rally  his  soldiers,  who  were  ™"*y?:t|,^ 

peror  tiiat  he  immediately  appointed  him  to  defection  (^ Leo.    Basil,  on  hfi«migffli«j^^ 

some  office  about  his  own  pmon,  whenoe  he  aster,  recalled  the  author  of  it,  <^*^.    ^ 

gradually  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  chief  be  mutikted,  and  sent  him  into  «»«•    ^ 

ohamberiain.    The  ambition  of  BasU  now  be-  death  of  Prooopins  retarded  w  pi^ 


came  so  apparent,  that  the  courtiers  at  Con->    the  Greeks 


of  ProooDius  retarded  Ae  pro«^ 
«eka  in  ftaly,  and  they  did  not  t^ 
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their  yiotorions  career  there  tiU  NIoephoroB  ed  a  oonndenible  portion  of  the  SDnth-westeni 
Fhooas,  grand&ther  of  the  emperor  of  that  division  of  that  kingdom.  Bnt  in  996,  Samnel, 
name,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  their  its  king,  overran  all  Macedonia  and  Thessalj, 
army;  but  in  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  laid  siege  to  Thesaalonioa,  and  penetrated  into  the 
appointment,  the  Arabs  were  oompletelj  ex*  Peloponnesns»  Daring  his  homeward  march, 
polled  from  that  peninsnla.  While  t^eee  events  however,  he  was  enconntered  by  Basil  on 
were  happening  m  Italy,  the  peace  of  the  palace  the  banKs  of  the  Sperchias,  and  defeated.  In 
at  Constantinople  was  troubled.  Basu  and  999,  Nioephoms  Xiphiaa,  uie  general  of  Basil, 
his  son  Leo,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  captured  2  of  the  most  important  stroneholds 
had  hitherto  been  on  the  best  terms  wit^  eadi  in  Bulgaria  proper;  and  in  1002,  the  indefati* 
other,  but  suddenly  the  manner  of  the  &ther  C^ble  Samuel  again  invaded  Macedonia  and 
changed  and  became  cold,  reserved,  and  distrust-  Thrace,  and  even  took  Adrianople,  but,  as  in 
M.  A  courtier,  named  Santabaren,  had  roused  the  former  case,  he  was  overpowered  and 
the  emperor's  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  driven  back  to  his  own  kinedom.  Basil  gave 
prince  by  hinting  that  Leo  was  contemplating^  his  enemies  such  an  overthrow  at  Zetunium 
conspiracy  and  crime.  The  young  man  stood  that  they  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  On 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  put  to  death.  At  this  occasion  the  emperor  showed  no  mercy  to 
the  eleventh  hour,  however,  Basil  discover*  the  vanquished.  Of  16,000  prisoners  he  cruelly 
ing  that  he  was  innocent,  restored  him  to  his  ordered  the  eyes  of  all  to  be  put  out,  save  those 
former  place  in  his  affections,  and  punished  of  1  of  every  100,  who  was  to  guide  his  99  unfor- 
the  calumniator.  The  emperor  died  in  con-  tunate  brethren  in  arms  to  their  native  land.  The 
sequence  of  a  wound  received  from  a  stag  cries  of  these  poor  wretches,  as  they  approach* 
while  hunting  a  few  weeks  before.  He  made  ed  the  camp  of  their  countrymen,  had  an  effect 
a  collection  of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  eastern  on  the  Bulgarian  monarch  which  the  shouts  of 
empire  which  was  entitled  the  '^  Basilican  Oon-  his  foes  could  never  produce— he  fell  to  the 
stitutions,"  and  wrote  a  small  work  on  the  ground  insensible,  and  expired  on  the  8d  day 
moral,  reli^ous,  social,  and  political  duties  after.  The  conquest  of  Bulgaria  waei  however, 
of  sovereigns,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  son.  not  entirely  completed  till  1018,  when  it  be- 
This  work  is  still  pztant ;  the  best  edition  of  it  came  a  Greek  province  and  subjected  to  the 
18  that  of  Dransfeld,  published  at  G^ttingen  in  rule  of  a  Greek  ffovemor.  In  his  latter  days, 
1674,  in  8vo. — Basil  IL,  emperor  of  the  East,  BasUius  contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the 
and  eldest  son  of  Bomanus  II.,  was  bom  A.  D.  Arabs  from  Sicily ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
968,  died  in  the  winter  of  1026.  Bomanus  parations  for  it,  he  was  seized  with  an  iUness 
had  decreed  that  his  infant  sons,  Basil  and  which  terminated  his  existence.  To  expiate  the 
Constantine,  should  reign  together  under  the  sins  of  his  youth,  Basil  wore  the  hair  shirt  of  a 
guardianship  of  their  mother.  The  rights  of  monk  beneath  his  imperial  robe,  and  lived  the 
the  children  were,,  however,  lomt  disregard-  abstemious  life  of  an  ascetic  Inotwithstanding 
ed.  Immediately  after  the  deau  of  ^ma-  his  incessant  wars,  he  accumulated  from  his 
nus  their  mother  married  Nicephorus  Phocas  surplus  revenue  during  his  reign  the  enormous 
Secundus,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne,  nor  fortune  of  £8JD00,000  sterling, 
did  the  brothers  succeed  to  the  sceptre  of  BASIL,  a  Bulgarian  physician,  the  founder 
their  &ther  till  A.  D.  976.  Oonstantine  almost  of  a  reli^ous  sect  called  Bogomiles  (Slavonic 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  him-  Bog,  God,  and  milotte,  have  mercy  on  us),  who 
self  up  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  licentiousness  in  was  burnt  alive  at  Oonstantinople,  in  1118. 
Constantinople,  and  the  whole  administration  He  repudiated  marriage,  and  flavored  the  oom- 
of  the  government  soon  devolved  on  Basil,  munistic  principle  in  r^»rd  to  intercourse  be- 
The  reiffu  of  Basil  II.  was  one  uninterrupted  tween  the  sexes.  The  Bogomiles  believed  that 
series  of  domestic  and  foreign  wars.  Immedi-  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  had  a  son 
ately  after  his  accession,  the  revolt  of  Scleras  of  the  name  of  Sathaniel,  who  revolted  against 
threatened  him  with  ruin,  but  the  rebel  was  at  his  &ther,  but  who,  after  having  been  expelled 
length  defeated,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  from  heaven,  established  himself  on  earth, 
among  the  Arabs,— Otho  U.,  emperor  of  Ger-  where  he  introduced  himself  as  a  god  to  Moses, 
mai^,  who  had  married  Theophania,  the  sister  who  therefore  came  to  the  Mosaic  law  through 
of  fiasil,  having  laid  claim  to  OiJabria  and  a  spurious  channel  Jesus  Christ,  they  say,  waa 
Apulia,  in  Italy,  in  right  of  his  w^e,  and  attempt-  sent  to  the  world  for  tiie  purpose  of  destroying 
ed  to  seize  those  provinces,  tHe  latter  excited  the  power  of  Sathaniel;  in  fact,  he  banished  him 
the  Arabs  of  Sicily  against  him,  who  vanquished  to  hell,  after  cutting  off  four  letters  of  his  name, 
Otho  in  a  ^eat  battie.  and  compelled  him  to  and  gave  him  to  the  infernal  regions  under  the 
seek  safety  m  flight,  Basil  was  repeatedly  en-  abbreviated  name  of  Satan.  Basil  rejected  the 
gaged  in  war  with  Almasin,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  the  books  of  Moses, 
from  whom  he  made  valuable  conquests,  and  and  the  euoharist,  abolished  baptism,  charac- 
with  his  old  allies,  the  Sicilian  Arabe.  But  his  terized  churches  as  devilish,  and  would  not  re- 
most  important  war  was  that  which  resulted  in  eognize  any  liturgy  but  the  Lord's  prayer.  The 
the  conquest  of  Bulgaria.  This  war  broke  out  priests  and  monks  who  lived  in  churches,  with 
in  987,  and  lasted,  with  few  intermissions,  till  burial  grounds  attached,  he  compared  to  the 
1018.    In  the  fixBt  years  of  it^  Basil  oonqaer-  low  demoniac  personages  alluded  to  In  the 
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Seriptares.    The  monkB  who  fired  in  coayentB  tkm  of  Bope  liberios^ irbon  tpprtmlimcaik- 
and  monasteries^  he  likened  to  fozeo,  who  hide  firmed  by  many  soooeedmg  pootiflEL   Aathori- 
tfaemselveB  in  thdr  dens.    He  condemned,  also,  ties  disagree  as  to  the  looiBon  of  the  first  fii- 
all  cruelty  to  animals^  and  djected  against  the  ailian  mcnastery,  some  placing  it  at  Seleocobd 
eadn^of  meat  and  egn.    The  emperor  <^  Con*  in  Syria,  and  othos  near  NeocflKsrea  in  Pontes. 
itantiDople,  Alexins  Lkmmenna,  feigned  s^-  where  the  saint^s  aster  VarrinA  bad  alreadj 
pathy  with  his  religions  doctrines    Basil  fell  opened  a  retreat  for  virgina.    The  new  ork 
mto  the  snare,  and  while  he  made  an  ezpostion  roread  with  remaridiUe  ra{Hdit7  UmK^xat 
of  his  religions  system,  a  conoealed  Tep<»ter  the  East^  and  it  is  said  tiiat  before  his  death 
took  down  evenr  word  he  said.    This  report  Basil  saw  himsdf  the  ^iritoal  fitfher  of  orer 
was  pot  in  eTidence  against  him  before  the  90,000  monks.    In  the  8th  e^tury  titer  wen 
ooan<nl  which  the  emperor  convoked  at  Con-  treated  with  great  sererity  by  Coo^tueCo- 
stantinople.   Baal  was  called  upon  to  retract,  to  pvonymns,  a  violent  iconodast    Mioy  were  |at 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  Christianity — in  fact,  to  to  death,  many  were  banished,  and  thnmgboi: 
make  his  dioioe  between  the  cross  and  the  the  empire  desolated  monaateries  bore  vitces 
stake.    He  remained  firm  to  the  end,  and  while  to  the  rigor  of  their  persecataoa.    The  BisIkB 
the  flames  sorronnded  him,  he  still  clnng  to  the  role  was  traiulated  into  Latin  by  Bafinns,  lod 
hope  that  angeb  woold  come  to  his  rescne.  thereupon  passed  into  the  West)  iriiere  it  becioe 
His  sect  was  broken  np  after  his  death,  and  the  the  basis  Gf  all  monastic  institutions  up  to  de 
last  of  the  Bogomiles  were  sentenced  to  death  time  of  St  Benedict    Great  nnmbers  embnced 
in  1148,  at  the  conncnl  of  Constantinople.    The  it  in  Italy,  SicUy,  and  Spain,  bat  thoogh  a^ 
emperor  of  Constantinople  was  so  maoh  afraid  themselves  by  ttie  common  name  of  '^Moobaf 
of  the  infloence  which  the  doctrines  promulgated  St  BasO,'^  these  rarions  oommmiities  wee  ia- 
by  Basil  mi^t  have  npon  orthodox  Chruten-  dependent  of  each  other  until  Pope  Gngwr 
dom,  that  be  caused  a  rOTiitation  of  his  doctrines  XHL  united  them  under  <Mie  head,  and  it  tlie 
to  be  written  and  published  under  the  title  of  same  time  corrected  several  abuses  wbidi  bd 
Orthodoxm  FHdei  PanopUa  Dogmatica,  -  crept  in  among  them  during  the  lapse  of  fori 
BASILAK,  an  island  of  the  Maky  archi-  Various  causes  have  once  led  to  their  dei^ 
pelago,  one  of  the  Sooloo  gronp,  separated  by  the  in  the  West,  but  the  order  is  still  large  iod  in- 
straits  of  Baolan,  12  miles  in  width,  from  the  portent    llieir  {Hincipal  monastery  is  that  cf 
isUnd  of  Mindano.    Its  northern  |K>int  is  in  St  Savior  at  Messina.     In  Spain,  where  tltej 
lat  fi°  42'  N.,  long.  121°  80'  £. ;  area,  856  geo-  are  very  numerous,  the  Latin  rite  is  nniTersIlr 
graphical  so.  m. ;  pop.  18,000.  The  inhabitants  followed ;  in  Italy  and  Sidly  they  oonionD  w 
are  evidently  of  ICalay  origin,  but  their  Ian-  the  ritualof  the&reekchurch.vritiiafewDodi- 
guage  partakes  more  of  the  Tagala,  the  princi-  fications.  At  Naples  and  Pagani,  however,  there 
pal  language  of  the  Philippines,  than  of  Malay,  are  monasteries  of  this  order  where  the  Latin  nt« 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  hydnwn^her  to  the  admiralty,  is  observed  in  fnlL    Most  of  the  moob  of  ^ 
gives  a  list  of  170  words,  of  which  62  are  Malay,  Greek  church  in  Russia  daim  to  belongto  tM 
and  the  rest  derived  from  Philippine  dialects,  order  of  St  Baal,  but  if  so  ihej  have  derived 
The  companions  of  Magellan  touched  at  this  widely  from  their  original  rale.    ThehistoiuD 
ishiDd,  which  Pigafetta  calls  Tagfaima.    The  of  the  order  state  that  it  has  produced  14  pope^ 
island  has  been  luiown  ever  since  that  period,  numerous  patriarchs,  cardinals,  and  archbiffiop^ 
as  a  resort  of  the  most  deqierate  pirates  in  the  1,806  bishops,  and  11,805  martvrsw   Th^  '^  ^ 
archipelago.   Their  forays  upon  the  industrious  institation  of  Basilians  at  Sandwich,  0.  f^- 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  have  provoked  BASILIC  A.    I.  The  Romans  implied  t&is 
several  in  vaaons  of  the  island  by  tiie  Spaniards^  name  to  stately  buildings,  of  an  oblong  a^ 
who,  very  recentiy,  have  established  garrisons  and  four^^rnerad,  adorned  with  Corintluan«»- 


BASILIAN   MONKS,   or  Monks   of   St.  for  a  species  of  exchange,  and  banar  for  J^ 

Basil,  a  religious  order  founded  by  St  Baal  merchants,  and  various  other  public  <><^^ 

the  Great,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  c^tmy.  The  conception  of  such  building  <'"S"^ 

When  the  sunt  retired  into  the  deserts  of  Pon-  with  the  old  Athenians,  with  "^^^^ 

tns  he  found  there  a  vast  number  of  solitaries  name  ngnifies^  ijhey  were  intended  ^^^^^ 

whose  manner  of  life  he  strove  to  copy.    But  lie  ofllce  where  the  king  occaaonally  tranas^ 

his  eminent  virtues  soon  raised  him  from  the  business.    The  first  basiHca  at  Rome  was  Dm» 

position  of  a  disciple  to  that  of  master.    Crowds  by  Cato  the  Elder,  and  caDed  T^i^ 

of  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  so  nu>-  name  of  the  second  was  opimM  ;  the  ^^  •^ 

idly  didtheur  number  increase  that  he  shortly  built  by  Paulus»  m  such  a  magMfl««  kjij 

found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  aocom-  that  some  of  the  Romans  deBignated  it  as 

modation  an  extensive  monastery,  and  to  em-  regia  Fault;  the  fourth,  ^»«*^»^,«'***J?^  J 

body  in  a  code  of  written  laws  the  instructions  Vitrnvius^  at  Fanum,  was  for  J°^°*.^^^^ 

for  their  conduct,  which  he  had  hitherto  given  supported  by  100  marble  piUars,  in  4  rv  ^ 

by  word  of  mouth  alone.    These  rules  were  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gt)W*°Jj^ 

published  in  808,  and  at  once  received  the  sano*  dons  stones^  and  oontaimng  18  jodgm^ 


-d 
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for  the  prsQtors  who  presided  over  the  oonrts.  isbed  in  tbe  2d  century.  The  great  Amdament- 
This  basilica  was  also  nsed  for  the  reception  al  points  of  his  faith  were  emanation  and  du- 
and  aadience  of  foreign  ambassadors.  It  is  alism.  According  to  his  doctrine  there  were 
probable  that  Borne  possessed  basilicas  in  all  the  865  spheres  from  earth  to  heaven.  At  the 
different  forums  of  the  city.  The  only  one  of  head  of  each  of  these  spheres,  as  its  creator, 
which  there  are  considerable  remains  left  is  the  was  an  angel ;  God  was  the  supreme  creator, 
basilica  of  Tnjan,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  The  Basilideans  therefore  constructed,  to  ex- 
forum  Triyanum.  Another  basilica  of  the  Co-  press  that  6k)d,  the  word  ahraaas^  made  from 
rinthian  order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine  those  Greek  letters  which,  accordiug  to  the 
hill.  Two  of  Uie  most  celebrated  basilicas  were  numeral  system  in  use,  stood  for  866.  Basil* 
built  at  Palestrina,  Fuhia  and  j^milia,  a  part  ides  supposed  that  human  souls  came  up  by  a 
of  the  latter  being  preserved  in  the  capitol  slow  gradation  through  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
among  the  marble  fragments  of  the  pm  of  and  even  of  things  commonly  called  inanimate. 
Rome.  One  of  the  most  perfect  basilicas  of  anti-  Thus,  with  Basilides,  there  was  no  dead  nature, 
quitv  existed  at  the  forum  in  Pompeii,  n.  Many  AU  was  struggling  in  birth  with  man.  He  de- 
of  the  Roman  basilica  were  transformed  into  nied  the  sacrificial  character  of  Ohrist^s  death, 
churches  by  the  early  Christians.  Hence  we  believed  in  a  kind  of  fate,  and  in  the  final  re- 
find  the  name  of  basilica  frequently  used  to  demption  of  the  race.  His  doctrinal  system, 
signify  a  church  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  in  many  respects,  was  like  that  of  Valentine, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  4th  and  He  used  the  apocrypha  in  his  arguments,  and 
5th  centuries.  There  are  12  churches  in  Home  bordered  upon  the  faith  of  the  Ebionit^  in 
called  basilicas,  but  the  name  is  chiefly  applied  some  degree.  He  was  not  ascetic  in  the  ten- 
in  modern  times  to  the  basilicas  of  S.  Giovanni  dency  of  his  doctrines,  though  in  his  own  life 
Laterano  and  S.  Pietro,  which  were  founded  he  was  abstemious.  He  held  that  Christ  had 
by  the  emperor  Constantine.  The  basilican  style  no  real  but  only  a  phantom  body,  and  that 
has  been  revived  in  Italy,  and  of  late  also  at  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  really  crucified  in  his 
Munich,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bonifacius,  at  Ber-  place.  Eusebius  charges  bun  with  having 
lin^  in  tne  St.  James's  church,  &c.  An  interest-  forged  some  prophetic  writings.  By  some 
ing  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  basUi-  early  Christian  writers  a  gospel  of  Basilides  is 
oas  of  Rome  was  published  by  Bunsen,  at  Hu-  mentioned.  On  the  whole,  we  may  regard 
nich,  in  1848.  the  BasUidean  school  as  an  important  move- 

BASILICATA  (Anc  JAtcania)y  a  province  of  ment  in  Christian  theology.    Neander  consid- 

Kaples,  area  4,162  sq.  m.,  having  the  gulf  of  ers  it  as  occupying  a  middle  ground  between 

Taranto  on  the  south-west,  bounded  K.  by  the  common  Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism. 

Canitanata,  £.  hj  Ban,  W.  by  Prindpato  Ultra  BASn^IO  DA  GAMA,  Josfi,  a  Brazilian  poet 

and  Citra,  and  S.  by  Calabria  Citra.    The  Ap-  bom  in  1740,  at  San  Jos^  supposed  to  have  died 

ennines  traverse  the  sur&ce.  most  of  which  is  at  Lisbon,  in  1795.    His  principal  poem  gives  a 

high  and  broken,  although  along  the  shores  of  picturesque  and  romantic  account  of  the  oloody 

the  gulf  stretches  a  beautiful  pl^on,  wat^^  by  wars  whidi  the  Portuguese  waged,  in  1756, 

a  number  of  small  streams.    The  soil  is  not  a^^ainst  the  natives  of  Paraguay.    Hewasapro* 

very  fertUe,  but  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  saf-  t^  of  the  Brazilian  minister  Pombal,  who  gave 

fron,  and  the  grape.    Potenza,  FrancaviUa,  and  him  an  employment  in  his  cabinet.    He  shared 

Tursi,  are  the  prmcipal  towns.    In  December,  Pombal^s  exile,  and  also  dedicated  verses  to  him 

1857,  frightful  earthqufdces  oceurred  in  this  in  token  of  his  gratitude.    On  his  return  to  Rio 

and  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     The  de  Janeiro,  he  was  &vorably  received  by  the 

shocks  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  authorities  and  the  literary  notabilities,  and 

when  2  violent  convulsions  were  experienced,  with  their  cooperation  he  became  one  of  the 

and  continued  at  intervals  up  to  about  tiie  end  founders  of  the  first  Brazilian  academy.    In 

of  the  month.    Nearly  the  wnole  of  the  BaslH-  1790  he  again  had  to  resort  to  fli^t,  and  he 

cata  was  laid  in  ruins.    Towns  and  villages  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Lisbon.    He  was  the 

were  overthrown,  and  in  some  places  every  author  of  many  lyri<^  pieces  and  sonnets,  and 

house  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.    Tito,  of  a  poem,  Quitubici,  written  on  an  African 

Maraico-Nuovo,    Saponara,   Montemurro.  and  chieftain  whose  devotion  to  Portugal  engaged 

Tramutola,  were  among  the  towns  visited  most  the  poet's  sympathy ;  but  the  most  abiding 

severely.    In  1  or  2  of  these  every  inhabitant  monument  of  his  genius  is  his  "Uraguay," 

is  said  to  have  perished.    Potenza,  the  capital  which  is  still  popular  wherever  the  Portuguese 

of  the  province,  was  utterly  ruined.    The  few  language  \b  known. 

houses  which  remained  standing  after  the  dis-  ISASLISCUS,  brother  of  Verina,  wife  of  Leo, 

astor  were  torn  down,  and  the  city  will  be  re-  emperor  of  the  Easty  died  in  477.  In  his  youth  he 

built  in  another  spot.    The  number  of  persons  haa  obtained  some  successes  against  the  Scythi- 

who  perished  by  this  disaster  was  immense,  ans,  and^  in  468,  through  the  influence  of  his 

In  the  entire  kingdom  the  loss  of  life  was  vari-  sister,  was  appointed  to  &e  command  of  the  im« 

ously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  48,000.  the  mense  armament  fitted  out  at  Constantinople 

greater  part  being  in  the  provinces  of  Basihcata  against  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 

and  Principato  Citra.    Pop.  in  1850,  501,222.  This  expedition  consisted  of  upward  of  1,100 

BASILIuES,  a  famoua  Gnoetio  who  flour-  vessels,  conTeying  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  nam- 
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ber  of  more  than  100,000  men,  and  its  equipment  the  back  to  the  ventral  sorfaee.    This  species 

ia  said  to  have  cost  about  $25,000,000.  But  this  was  considered  by  Kaup  as  belonging  to  s  dif- 

vast  fleet,  after  reaching  the  coast  of  Africa  in  farent  genus,  which  he  called  eorp^lm;  it 

aafetj,  was  altogether  destroyed  or  di^rsed  formed  the  genus  ax2t00r9;|RAi»  of  Wagkr.  Not- 

by  Qenseric,  either  through  the  incapacity  or  withstanding   its   forbidding  appearance,  tbe 

the  treachery  of  its  leader,  Basiliscus.    The  basilisk  is  a  perfectly  harmlees  animal;  it  feeds 

latter  escaped  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  on  insects,  and  lives  principally  <m  trees,  vluch 

tbe  pardon  of  Uie  emperor  omy  by  the  earnest  it  climbs  with  great  dexterity ;  it  is  snpposed 

intercession  of  his  sbter,  the  empress.    After  that  the  dorsal  crest  may  serve  to  stctdjia 

the  death  of  Leo,  and  of  his  snoceasor,  Leo  II.,  motions  as  it  springs  fit>m  tree  to  tree.— Tbe 

in  474,  Basiliscus  usurped  the  imperial  throne,  ancient  poets  imagined  an  animal^  wfaid  they 

But  he  was  unable  to  sustain  himself  in  this  called  basilisk,  whose  breath  poisoned  the  sir, 

podtion,  and  was  not  long  after  overthrown  whose  glance  was  death,  and  whose  preseooe 

and  put  to  death  by  Zeno,  2ie  legitimate  heu*.  was  fatal  to  all  other  creatures,  indndisg  buq; 

BASILISK  (ba8%l49eit*,  Laurenti),  a  genus  of  they  supposed  it  to  have  the  form  of  a  soske, 

saurian  reptiles  of  the  family  of  ifftumiday  in-  and  to  be  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  codk 

habiting  the  northern  parts  of  South  America^  brooded  upon  by  a  serpent    The  most  di5ti^ 

the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America.    The  guished  ancient  writers  relate  wonderfolstona 

genus  is  characterized  by  a  thin  triangular  fold  about  this  fabulous  animal,  which  some  cfk- 

of  skin  rising  vertically  from  the  occiput  and  brated  modem  authors  have  been  read/  to  be- 

inclined  backward,  resembling  in  shape  a  Fhry-  lieve.    The  basilic  of  the  Bible  is  a  true  sDste, 

gian  cap ;  the  external  edge  of  the  posterior  improperly  called  ^*  basilisk"  in  tbe  Greek  rer- 

toes  is  bordered  with  a  scaly  serrated  frinoe;  don,  and  in  the  En^ish  translation  ^'caAur 

the  back  and  tail  are  surmounted,  in  the  adult  trice,''  an  animal  as  fabulous  as  the  andesi 

male,  by  an  elevated  crest,  supported  on  the  basilisk.    Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  allode  to 

spinous  processes  of  the  vertebne,  of  varying  the  power  of  the  basilisk  to  destroy  by  die 

height,  and  serrated ;  in  one  npedes  this  crest  poison  of  its  breath,  and  by  the  ftscinationcf 

resembles  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  nsh,  while  in  the  its  eyes. 

other  it  is  merely  a  serrated  scaly  ridge ;  be-       BASIN,  in  geology,  the  tenn  expressing  da 

tween  the  dorsal  and  caudal  portions  the  crest  area  occupied  by  any  group  of  stratified  roe^ 

is  interrupted,  and  both  are  covered  with  thin  which  are  bounded  by  two  opposito  antidinl 

•cales  disposed  in  series  parallel  to  the  spinous  axes.    In  this  area  the  strata  tiios  dip  from  tbe 

processes.    Under  the  neck  is  a  rudimentary  two  opposito  sides  toward  each  other,  attosiil 

gular  crest,  behind  which  is  a  well-marked  their  greatest  depth  in  the  centre.  These  btass 

transverse  fold.    There  are  5  or  0  teeth  on  are  tisui^  of  elongated  shape,  reaembHogi 

each  pahitic  bone,  and  50  to  60  in  each  jaw,  canoe.    The  ^^  London  basin''  and  the  *'fflB 

Somt^  and  subcorneal,  or  compressed,    it  is  basin"  are  in  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  niiH 

istinguiriied  from  the  iguana  by  the  absence  clays,  ^.,  which  rest  upon  the  strata  atw 

of  femoral  pores.    The  head  is  covered  with  upper  secondary.    The  term  is  nsoallj  appu» 

small  many-sided  ridged  scales;  the  body  above  to  the  coal  measures,  aa  the  RiobmoDdool 

has  rhomboidal  ridged  scales^  arranged  in  trans-  basin  or  coal  field,  which  includes  the  ooal  bos 

verse  bands;  the  ventral  scales  are  either  smooth  and  associated  slates,  which  oocapy  a  bs^ 

or  ridged,  accordmg  to  the  species.    The  limbs,  shaped  depression  in  the  granite,  in  the  eo^ 

especially  the  posterior,  are  very  long,  aa  are  eastern  part  of  Virginia.    The  great  ooal  n^ 

also  the  toes,  which  are  slender  and  armed  with  of  the  interior  covers  an  area  equsl  to  that  tf 

nails ;  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrica],  and  the  several  great  states,  and  the  strata  it  tm\xi» 

tail  compressed,  and  8  times  as  long  as  the  are  the  highest  roek  formations  of  the  r^oi^^ 

trunk.     Two  species  are  described:  1.  The  which  they  occur,  and  also  in  many  plaM** 

hooded  basilisk  {B.  mitratuSj  DaudUn)  has  the  cupy  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  A|^ 

above-mentioned  cap  and  dorsal  crest^  and  the  chian  chain. — ^In  geogrM>by,  a  hasin  is  a  gna 

ventral  scales  smooth,  without  transverse  black  natural  depression  of  the  surfooe,  withont  re 

bands  on  the  back ;  the  color  above  is  yellowish  gard  to    the  stratification ;   as,  the  ^^^, 

brown,  beneath  whitish ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  ^ther  of  the  great  lakes,  the  hssan  of  the  ^ 

are  leaden  brown,  and  the  throat  is  marked  by  lantio  ocean,  that  of  the  gulf  of  ^^^.^ 

longitudinal  bands  of  the  same  color;  some-  That  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  is,  like  manj  oiIM 

times  there  is  a  white  band  bordered  with  geological  basins,  in  the  form  of  a  long  troogOr 

black  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  back:  the  which  probably  extends  from  pole  to  pole, 
length  varies  from  24  to  80  inches,  of  which  the       BASINE,  or  Bazink,  wife  of  Ohilderio  ^ 

tail  measures  about  two-thirds.    2.  The  banded  king  of  the  Franks,  and  mother  of  Clovfl|J^^7 

basUisk  (B.  tnttatua,  Wiegmann)  differs  from  the  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  oentaiy.  ChiW^f* 

preceding  in  having  only  a  alight  serrated  crest  when  young,  having  incurred  the  ^\^°\-- 

along  the  back  and  tail,  the  ventral  scales  his  subjects,  and  been  dethroned  by  tbeo^ 

ridged,  and  black  bands  across  the  back;  the  constrained  to  fly  to  Germany,  ^^^^'^l  ^t 

general  color  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  lop^ 

of  dark  brown  spots  on  the  head,  chest,  and  gia.    Basine  was  then  the  wife  of  *^*{P[^' 

limbs,  and  6  or  7  black  bands  extending  across  Childerio  was  afterward  recalled  to  iiw^' 
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Basme  fled  from  her  hiaband,  and  coming  towed  by  oxen  or  men.  They  are  sometimes 
to  the  king  of  the  Franks :  "  I  know,"  she  nsed  to  transport  large  atmies  and  heavy  artil- 
said,  "  your  merits  and  your  courage ;  so  I  lery.  The  ancient  Britons  manufactured  wick- 
have  come  to  be  your  wife ;  and  you  must  er  vessels  with  extraordinary  skill  and  ingenu- 
know  that  if  any  one,  to  my  knowledge,  had  ity.  Their  costly  and  elegant  badcets  are  men- 
been  more  able  and  courageous  than  you  are,  I  tioned  by  Juvenal  in  spe^ng  of  the  eztrava- 
would  have  gone  to  him."  Childerio  took  her  gance  of  the  Bomans  in  his  time.  The  natives 
as  his  wife,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  of  South  America  make  baskets  of  rushes  so 
the  founder  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  GauL  closely  woven  as  to  hold  liquida    Their  manu- 

BASISI,  one  of  the  many  wild  tribes  to  be  facture  and  sale  throughout  the  Spani^  conn- 

found  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  called  by  the  tries  is  very  extensive.    The  natives  of  Van 

civilized  Malays  Orang-Benua,  or  aborigines.  Diemen's  Land  weave  similar  water-tight  ve^els 

BASKEBVILLE,  John,  an  English  printer  of  leaves.    The  Oafires  and  Hottentots  possess 

and  type-founder,  born  in  1 706,  diea  at  Binning-  equal  skill  in  weaving  the  roots  of  certain  plimts. 

ham,  Jan.  8y  1775.    After  having  been  a  writ-  Shields  in  ancient  times  were  constructed  of 

ing-master  and  a  tombstone-cutter  in  Birming-  wicker-work,  plain  or  covered  with  hides ;  ihej 

ham,  he  made  a  fortune  as  a  japanner  in  the  are  still  thus  made  among  savage  tribes.    In 

same  place.    He  then  directed  his  attention  to  England  the  bodies  of  gigs  are  sometimes  con- 

type-iounding,  greatly  improving  on  the  im-  structed  of  wicker-work.    On  the  continent  of 

ported  Dutch  type,  which  was  previously  gene-  Europe  Holstein  wagons,  carriages  drawn  by  2 

rally  used  in  England.    Bia  matrices  were  so  horses  and  carrying  several  persons,  are  made 

sharply  cut  and  finely  shaped  that  they  would  entirdy  of  wicker-work,  except  the  wheels. 

be  admired  even  now.    He  also  improved  the  In  different  parts  of  the  world,  houses,  huts, 

quality  of  printing  ink,  and  published  editions  gates,  fences,  sledges^  shoes,  b^ide  articles  of 

of  several  of  the  classics,  which  were  much  use  and  ornament,  are  formed  by  this  ancient 

valued.    His  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and   universal   art. — ^In  making  baskets,  the 

are  now  rare,  but  they  are  beautiful  specimens  twigs  or  rods,  being  assorted  according  to  their 

of  typography.  His  printing  has  a  rich  purple-  size  and  use,  and  being  left  considerably  longer 

black  hue,  supposed  to  be  made  by  subjecting  than  the  work  to  be  woven,  are  arranged  on  uie 

each  sheet,  as  it  came  from  the  press,  to  pres-  floor  in  pairs  parallel  to  each  other  and  at  small 

sure  between  heated  copper-plates.  Mr.  Basker-  intervals  apart,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 

ville  gained   more  honor  than  profit  by  his  longer  diameter  of  the  basket.    Then  2  largo 

printing  business.    He  retired  from  its  super-  rods  are  laid  across  the  parallel  ones,  with  their 

mtendence  in  1765,  but  the  Baskerville  press  thick  ends  toward  the  workman,  who  is  to  put 

continued  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  Binning-  his  foot  on  tiiem,  tibereby  holding  them  firm,  and 

ham,  until  the  Priestley  riots  of  1791,  when  tiie  weave  them  one  at  a  time  alternately  over  an^ 

mob  destroyed  the  printing  office.  under  those  first  laid  down,  confining  tliem  in 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  by  interweaving  their  places.  This  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
twigs,  or  reeds,  grasses,  leaves,  metal  or  ^aas  basket,  and  is  technically  called  the  slat  or  slate, 
wire,  whalebone,  or  any  similar  material.  Bss-  Then  the  long  end  of  one  of  these  two  rods  is 
kets  differ  greatly  in  their  forms,  sizes,  and  the  woven  over  and  under  the  pairs  of  short  ends, 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied ;  from  the  rudest  aU  around  the  bottom,  till  the  whole  ia  woven 
utensils  of  necessity  to  the  most  delicately  in.  The  same  is  done  with  the  other  rod,  and 
wrought  articles  of  luxury  and  taste.  A  breast-  then  additional  long  ones  are  woven  in,  till  the 
work  on  the  parapet  of  a  trench  is  sometimes  bottom  of  the  basket  is  of  sufficient  si20.  The 
formed  of  what  is  called  baskets  of  earth  (car'  sides  are  formed  by  sharpening  the  large  ends  of 
heillet)y  which  are  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  sol-  enough  stout  rods  to  form  the  ribs,  and  plaiting 
diers  to  fire  between  them,  sheltered  from  the  or  forcing  the  shaipened  ends  into  the  bottom 
fire  of  the  enemy. — ^Basest  Majong  is  one  of  of  the  bi»ket,  from  the  circumference  t<ward 
the  simplest  and  most  ancient  of  the  arts.  The  the  centre ;  then  reusing  the  rods  in  the  direction 
contrivance  of  fiistening  tojg^ther  branches,  the  sides  of  the  basket  are  to  have,  and  weav- 
reeds.  or  grasses  by  interweaving  others  trans-  ing  other  rods  between  them  till  the  basket  is 
yersely,  would  be  suggested  to  the  lowest  Intel-  of  the  required  depth.  The  brim  is  formed  by 
ligence,  even  without  the  frequent  examples  of  bending  down  and  fiistening  the  perpendicular 
it  seen.  The  Bomans  found  wicker  boats  cov-  sides^  the  ribs,  whereby  Uie  whole  is  firmly 
ered  with  skins,  in  use  among  the  ancient  na-  and  compactly  united.  A  handle  is  fitted  to  the 
tives  of  Britain.  Bound  boats  of  wicker-work  basket  by  forcing  2  or  8  sharpened  rods  of  the 
covered  with  bitumen  or  skins  were  used  on  right  length  down  the  weaving  of  the  sidea^ 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  times  of  He-  close  to  each  other,  and  pinning  them  fast 
rodotus.  Similar  boats  of  about  7  feet  in  diam-  about  two  inches  below  the  orim,  so  that  the 
eter  are  still  used  there.  In  India  boats  of  a  handle  may  retain  its  position  when  completed, 
similar  form  and  construction  are  still  in  use  in  The  ends  of  tiie  rods  are  then ,  bound  or  plaited 
crossing  the  less  rapid  rivera  They  are  made  in  anyway  the  worknum  chooses.  This  is  a  bas- 
of  bamboo  and  skins,  requiring  only  a  few  hours*  ket  of  the  rudest  kind.  Others  will  vary  accord- 
labor  ;  they  are  about  12  feet  in  diameter  and  ing  to  the  artist's  purpose,  skUl,  and  materials. 
4  deep,  and  are  navigated  with  oars  or  poles,  or  When  whole  rods  or  twigs  are  not  adapted  to 
TOL.  n.— 46 
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the  kind  of  work  required^  thej  are  dirided  kindfl  in  fimoothneea,  vhitenetSi  length,  u^ 

into  splits  and  skeins.    Splits  are  made   bj  flexibility-.   It  is  an  exceeding! jvigoroasgrov- 

dearing  the  rod  lengthwise  into  4  parts,  bj  er,  and  in  cold  wet  seasons  and  in  moist  soila, 

means  of  an  implement  consisting  of  2  blades,  does  not  alwa^  fnllj  mature  the  eztreisitiesof 

crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  inter-  the  shoots.    In  some  parts  of  the  Uoiied  States 

section  of  which  passes  down  the  pith  of  the  it  fkikto  yield  good  snoots.  ItgrowstoaiiUfs 

rod.    These  splits  are  next  drawn  throndi  an  suse.    S,  purpurea,  red  osier,  purple  osier,  ii 

implement  resembling  a  common  spoke-ehave,  very  prodnctiTe,  and  flourishes  best  inaricli, 

keeping  the  pith  presented  to  the  edge  of  the  deep,  moist,  but  not  wet  soil.    Its  shoots  an 

iron,  and  the  back  of  the  split  a^nst  the  wood  long,  polished,  and  of  ashy  olive  color,  and  for 

of  uie  instrument    The  split  is  then  passed  fine  whole  work  are  inferior  to  none.  It  is  abo 


through  another  implement,  called  an  upri^ht^  Talnable  for  live  fences,  for  which  it  is 
to  bring  it  to  a  more  uniform  shape.    This  im-  used  in  England,  in  fencing  against  hares  and 
plement  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  eadi  rabbits,  as  well  as  sheep  and  catde,  the  leaves 
end  of  which  has  a  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  an  and  bark  being  so  intensely  bitter  that  thej 
ordinary  diisel;  this  piece  is  bent  round,  and  will  touch  neither,  and  tiie  nmbs  and  twigs  90 
the  edges  are  niade  to  approach  each  other  as  long,  tough,  and  flexible,  that  they  naj  be 
near  as  desired,  by  means  of  screws,  the  whole  woven  in  any  required  way.  <  8.  tUeUina^at 
being  fixed  into  a  handle.    By  passing  the  splits  yellow  osier,  grows  to  a  moderate  height;  its 
between  these  two  edges,  they  are  reduced  to  any  branches  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Ik 
required  tiiickness.  The  implements  required  in  jjeater  part  of  this  osier,  as  also  of  the  red 
basket  making  are  few  and  simple,  connsUng,  is  in  Europe  employed  without  remoTiog  tbe 
beside  those  just  mentioned,  of  knives,  bodkins,  bark,  which  gives  greater  strengtib.   They  are 
and  drills  for  boring,  leads  for  steadying  the  in  general  use  in  domestic  eoonomy  asd  ia 
work  while  in  progress,  and  when  it  is  of  small  agriculture,  for  withes,  crates,  baskets,  for  fist- 
dimensions,  ana  a  piece  of  iron  called  a  beater,  ening  trees  and  vines  to  their  sapporta,  aoi 
The  splints  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  particu-  divided  into  2  or  8  splits,  for  hoop-polk  i 
larly  certain  species  of  ash,  elm,  and  birch,  are  Ibrhyana,  Forbears  osier ;  this,  and  the  rauM- 
extensively  employed  in  basket  work.    Iliese  lit  and  the  purpurea,  are  the  most  hi^ljes- 
splints  are  obtained  by  beating  logs  of  the  wood  teemed.    It  is  hardy  and  productive,  aod  t(!It 
with  a  maid,  thus  loosening  and  separating  the  tough,  with  shoots  slender  and  branchless,  grov- 
diflerent  layers  or  rings  into  narrow  strips,  ing  sometimes  10  feet  long  in  a  season  ;iiie7^ 
This  is  the  simple  and  primitive  process,  and  is  not  whiten  well,  but  are  of  great  excellence  p 
necessarily  slow,  and  resMcted  to  woods  of  a  peeled.     S.  I^ndra  is  highly  recommaKieii 
^nee  texture.    Several  machines  have  been  in-  for  cultivation  in  North  America.   It  is  said  to 
vented  and  are  now  employed  for  the  manu-  be  tough,  pliable,  and  productive,  requiring  1^ 
fkcture  of  splints,  by  which  different  kinds  of  drainage  than  others;  it  also  grows  well ods 
wood,  prepared  by  steaming  or  otherwise,  are  deep  dry  soil,  early  ripening  the  extremities  a 
cut  or  nved  into  the  required  form. — ^Basket  wil-  the  shoots,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  1# 
low,  and  osier,  are  terms  commonly  applied  to  latitudes.    It  is  preferred  by  German  maoo&c- 
the  species  of  aoZie  most  used  in  basket  work,  turers  for  split  work.    The  varieties,  dedpi^ 
In  fVanoe  and  Germany  the  osier  has  been,  for  MueeeUiana,  are  of  slender  and  handsooiegrDftDi 
a  long  time,  extensively  cultivated.   It  has  also  with  smooth,  polished  branches,  and  often  ou- 
been  largely  exported  from  those  countries  in  tivated.    S,  eapraa  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
its  unmanufactured  and  manufactured  state,  and  rapid  growth,  and  is  much  used  as  an  oni- 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  its  cultiva-  mental  and  shade  tree  in  En^and.  ^®]^.^ 
tion  in  America,  until  very  recently.    The  soil  superior  tanning  properties,  and  the  woods' 
and  dimate,  however,  prove  to  be  well  suited  fine  grain  and  susceptible  of  as  high  pc^ebii 
to  bfing  the  plant  to  perfection  and  to  produce  rosewood  or  mahogany.    It  ia  moch^P"!^ 
it  abundantly.    It  is  found,  however,  tiiat  dif-  for  shoe  lasts,  boot  trees,  cntting  boards,  pi»» 
ferenoe  of  soil  and  climate  considerably  affects  and  gun  stocks,  and  honse  timber,  and  in  |db- 
its  quality;  that  some  species  esteemed  tiie  powder  manufacture.  The  Huntingdon  wilioVt 
best  in  Europe,  prove  inferior  here,  while  others  though  sometimes  used  for  baskets,  is  mors  ^ 
of  inferior  character  there,  here  yield  an  excel-  tensively  employed  for  hoops  and  ^^^.^ 
lent  product    The  value  of  the  osier,  in  both  planting  it  for  fences,  the  ends  of  ^^^^ 
the  crude  and  the  manufactured  state,  annually  are  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  ^Y^P^thl 
Imported  into  this  country,  is  about  $6,000,000.  woven  into  a  kind  of  trellis  work,  and  a  tpj 
Its  price  here  is  from  $100  to  $180  a  ton  in  passed  around  to  keep  them  in  «^^^ 
weight.    The  cost  of  raising  it  is  found  to  be  first  2  years.    When  grown,  tbe  tope  are  ctj 
from  $80  to  $50  a  ton.    The  annual  product  off  yearly,  thus  obtaining  a  fence  and  a  <^ 


of  an  acre  is  from  1  to  4  tons.    There  is  no  from  the  same  sronnd.    Tbe  movable 

doubt  of  the  practicability  and  profit  of  its  cul-  fences  of  England  are  made  of  this  ^^^7'^ 

tivation  here  to  any  extent  the  market  mav  de-  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  beantifol,  and  is 

mand.— The  following  are  the  species  of  willow  suited  to  fence  prairies  and  land  swept  by  d^ 

most  g^ierally  used  in  basket  work :  S,  vimin-  ets.  Its  fiowers,  which  aiipear  in  i^^^'^'JT^Lja 

«{«!,  or  white  osier,  considered  sapmor  to  other  titles  in  the  earliest  spting^  to^^  >^  ^^ 
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to  bee-keepers.— For  an  osier  plantation,  the  native  parish  (Bonen),  in  1676.   Bat  in  1685  the 

soil  should  be  deep  and  well  drained  and  thor-  Protestant  religion  was  exolnded  from  Rouen, 

oughlj  worked  with  the  plough  or  spade.    A  and  Basnage  retired  to  Holland.    Through  tiie 

low,  level,  moist  situation  is  Uie  best,  and  one  influence  of  his  personal  friend,  Heinsius,  he 

that  can  be  flowed  with  water  in   the  dry  was  chosen  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Wal- 

months.  Grounds  covered  with  standing  water,  loon  church  at  the  Hacue,  where  he,  of  whom 

peat,  moss,  quagmires,  and  situations  exposed  Voltaire  said  he  was  fltter  to  be  minister  of 

to  dry  parching  winds,  are  not  at  all  suitable,  state  than  of  a  parish,   began  his   political 

The  osier  is  propagated  bj  cuttings.     These  career  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  Marshal 

are  sunk  }  their  length  in  the  soil  by  means  of  a  d^Uzelles  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht^  and  after* 

dibble,  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  tiie  cutting  standing  ward  in  the  negotiations  of  a  defensive  allianoe 

1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.    The  cuttmgs  are  8  between  France,  England,  and  the  statee-gene- 

feet  in  lengtii,  sometimes  less.    If  they  are  set  raL    In  these  matters  he  won  for  himself  a 

somewhat  diagonally  in  the  soil,  so  that  no  part  high  reputation  as  a  statesman.    As  a  reward 

is  buried  too  deep  to  throw  out  roots,  the  for  his  political  services,  his  confiscated  estates 

growtii  will  be  more  vigorous ;  and  by  planting  at  Rouen  were  restored.    He  was  a  diligent 

them  near  together,  the  superfluous  ones  to  be  author,  as  his  many  theological,  literary,  and 

thinned  out  when  necessary,  and  leaving  only  political  treatises  testify,  and  a  thorough  re- 

a  few  buds  to  grow,  the  shoots  of  the  first  crops  former  in  theology,  and  yet  so  moderate  in  his 

will  be  longer,  straighter,  and  more  free  from  conduct,  as  to  be  equally  esteemed  by  Catholics 

branches.    It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  and  Protestants. 

dean  for  the  first  few  years  at  least,  and  at  all  BASQUES,  an  ancient  and  peculiar-  people, 

times  if  the  best  osier  is  intended  to  be  grown,  who,  amid  the  revolutions  of  empires  and  the 

Ordinarily  two  ploughings  a  year  between  the  progress  of  civilization,  seem  to  have  lived  un- 

TOWS  will  suffice,    when  ploughing  is  impracti-  changed  on  the  2  slopes  of  the  Pyr^n^es  moun- 

ivible,  the  grass  must  be  removed  with  a  hoe  or  tains.    They  number,  at  present,  784,400  indi- 

sickle.    The  crop  of  the  first  vear  is  generally  viduds^  of  whom  180,000  are  subject  to  France, 

of  littie  value;  but  it  must  oe  carefully  cut  dwelling  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr^n^ 

nevertheless,  in  order  to  have  a  good  growth  of  and  the  remainder  occupy  the  Spanish  provinces 

shoots  the  next  year  instead  of  bushes  and  of  Upper   Navarre,   Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and 

branches.    The  shoots  for  market  are  some-  Alava.    The  last  8  provinces,  in  which  they 

times  cut  in  November,  and  from  that  time  to  form  Hie  bulk  of  the  population,  are  called  the 

April  are  equally  good.    They  should  be  out  at  Basque  provinces.  From  the  remotest  times  the 

a  distanoe  of  i  to  f  of  an  inch  from  the  stump.  Basques  have  remained  unsubdued  in  their 

They  should  be  tied  in  large  bundles  and  their  mountain   homes,  and   neither  Carthaginian, 

lower  ends  placed  in  water  till  they  are  neeled  Roman,  Gothic,  Saraoen,  Frenck  nor  Spanish 

in  April,  May,  or  June.    The  operation  or  peel-  domination  has  been  able  to  efifaoe  their  dis- 

ing  is  performed  by  drawing  the  shoots  tiirough  tinctive  characteristics,  to  corrupt  the  purity 

an  iron-edged  implement  called  a  brake.    A  of  their  race,  or  to  modify  their  peculiar  usages, 

simple  instrument  is  sometimes  made  for  this  They  are  of  middle  size,  oompacUy  built,  singn- 

purpose  by  partially  splitting  lengtiiwise  a  small  larly  robust  and  agile,  of  a  darker  complexion 

sapung  through  the  centre,  making  a  T,  through  than  the  Spaniards,  with  gray  eyes,  ana  black 

the  crotch  of  which,  and  against  the  edges  of  hair.    With  a  naive  umplidty,  they  are  also 

the  halves,  ihe  osier  is  drawn  and  its  bark  rapid-  proud  and  impetuous,  enthusiastic  patriots,  bold 

ly  removed,  iiguring  the  wood  less  than  bv  smugglers,  merry,  social,  and  eminentiy  hospi- 

tiie  use  of  iron.    They  are  further  cleaned  if  table.    The  women   are  beautiful,  slolful   in 

necessary  by  hand  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  performing  men's  work,  and  especially  remarka- 

exposed  to  sun  and  air  till  cured,  when  they  are  ble  for  their  vivacity  and  their  supple  grace, 

to  be  put  away  in  a  dxr  place.    Those  not  to  The  whole  race  has  a  passionate  love  for  games 

be  peeled  and  not  soaked  in  water  must  also  be  and  festivals,  for  rapid  dances,  the  game  of 

carefully  cured  before  the  packing  away,  since  tennis,  and  music  upon  the  fiageolet  and  tam- 

the  natural  moisture  of  the  plant  may  greatiy  boorine.    The  national  dress  is  a  red  jacket, 

injure  its  value.    Mr.  George  H.  Colby,  of  Yer-  long  breeches,  a  red  or  brown  sash,  a  square- 

mont,  has  invented  a  machine  for  peeling  wil-  knotted  neck-tie,  hempen  shoes,  and  pointed 

low  shoots,  which  is  said  to  prepare  tibem  for  caps.    The  women  wear  head-dresses  of  gay 

basket-malong  in  the  best  manner,  and  witid  colors  over  their  variously  braided  and  twisted 

great  rapidity,  enabling  the  grower  to  nu^e  hiur.    In  the  social  relations  of  the  Basques, 

a  considerable  saving.  patriarchal  manners  and  habits  prevail.    The 

BASNAGE,  Jaoqubs,  a  distinguished  French  sexes  mingle  freely  with  each  other,  vet  morality 

scholar,  statesman,andtheologian,bom  at  Rouen,  is   nowhere   better  observed,  ana  a   newly 

Aug.  8, 1658,  died  Dec.  22, 1722  or  ^8.    He  was  married  pair  rec^ve  a  dowrv  from  all  their 

educated  at  Saumur,  in  languages  and  literature,  neighbors.    The  arts  of  a^pcuiture  are  but  lit- 

and  at  Geneva  and  Sedan  succesdvely«  in  the-  tie  advanced,  yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 

ology.     He  was  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  tiie  laboriousness  of  the  occupants  produce  an 

Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  at  the  ags  of  17,  abundance,  and  the  poor  are  always  liberally 

He  began  his  clerical  career  as  a  minister  of  his  supported.    Among  the  Spanish  Basques  there 
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k  an  ahnort  nnireraal  eqaality  of  oonditiona ;  BuBcdldunae,  people  of  the  kngnage,  designs 

the  Dobili^,  who  derive  their  origin  chiefly  from  log  all  strangers  as  JSrdalduna^  people  of  for 

the  time  of  the  Moorish  wars,  being  few  in  nam-  eign  langoage.    Some  natiyes  derive  the  nacu 

ber.    There  are  few  cities  or  villagefi,  but  small  of  Basoon  from  h€Uoeoa^  forest-dweller.  Then 

honses  lie  scattered  upon  nearly  au  the  heights,  are  8  principal  dialeots  of  this  langnage,  m 

In  their  political  constitution,  they  are  divided  the  Ouiputteoan  (as  written  in  the  Basque  k 

into  districts,  each  of  which  chooses  annnally  guaffe),  thepnres^  pleaaantest,  and  most  devd 

an  alcalde,  who  is  both  a  civil  and  military  oped  of  all,  qpoken  in  Gnipnzooa  and  Abn 

officer,  and  a  member  of  the  supreme  jnnta.  the  Viecayan^  and  the  Labortan  oi  Lower  .Vs 

which  meets  eveiy  year  in  one  of  the  principal  varre.  Lahort,  and  Znberoa,  which  is  softer  ths: 

cities  for  deliberation  upon  matters  of  general  the  Yizcayan.    Great  diversity  of  opinioo  ei- 

interest    The  alcaldes  are  always  old  men  and  ists  among  the  writers  on  every  thing  cooeera- 

fftthers  of  families.    Their  rights  are  protected  \nff  not  only  the  history  bnt  the  kngoage  of 

by  the  fitenm^  or  written  constitntions,  which  this  brave,  hardy,  industrious,  freedom-iori]!; 

were  granted  them  by  ancient  Spanish  kings,  people,  whoee  origin  is  wrapt  in  more  mj^ 

In  thetr  religion  they  are  Catholics,  and  they  (ery  than  UtaX  of  the  Celts,  being  as  problec- 

lespect   priests   and  monks,  and  delight   in  atic  as  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  andoftheI)rawx2i! 

pious  legends. — Whatever  may  have  b^n  the  in  the  extreme  S.  £.  of  Asia.    It  is,  hor 

origin  and  ethnological  relations  of  the  Basque  ever,  certain  that  the  Eoscara  eotirelj  t- 

people,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  race  of  fers  from  the  languages  of  the lodoEaropa: 

Iberians,  they  have  ez^oyed  an  immemorial  family.    It  has  some  common  traits  vith  t^ 

reputation   for  valor  in   their  present  seats.  Magyar,  Osmanli,  and   other  dialects  olii» 

They  were  the  Cantabri  of  the  Bomans,  ad-  Altai  fieunily;  as,  for  instance,  withtbe  Y\m 

mired  by  those  sturdy  conquerors  for  their  on  the  old  continent,  as  well  as  with  theAlp^- 

vigoroua  defence  of  liberty,  and  alluded  to  by  quin-Leni^   language,  and  some  <^'^ 

Horace  as  a  people  hard  to  be  taught  to  bear  America.    This  similarity  consists  in  the  p«r 

the  yoke.   Later,  after  the  fall  of  Borne,  Charle-  synthetbm  of  words  (blending  acTeral  words  z:^ 

magne  having  carri^  his   arms  beyond  the  one),  especially  in  the  comagation  of  mbs,!:'' 

P^n^es,  was  returning  to  IVance,  when  the  in  the  abhorrence  of  oombinatioos  like^r 

Basques  suddenly  fell  upon  his  troops  in  the  pr^  pi,  <r,  &^    But  there  are  few  cmm^ 

fliunous  defiles  of  Roncesvalles.    In  vain  the  of  the  roots  of  words.    For  ^  reason,  u 

fiikbulousRoLmd  exhibited  his  immortalprowess,  Bascongados  are  cbissed  by  some  vith  u 

celebrated  by  the  old  romancers.    His  army  remains  of  the  Finnish  stem  of  Earope,  id  u^ 

was  crushed,  he  himself  was  slain  with  the  Ubic  femily  of  nations ;  bv  others  in  tW  t- 

iUte  of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  the  AllophyUic   race.     The  £.°s»» /^ 

great  emperor  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  hy  primitive  language  of  the  u^^^^'^^^f^ 

flight    A  song  is  still  sung  by  the  shepherds  who  were  culed  (rather  geographicallj  ^ 

upon  these  mountains  in  memory  of  this  victory,  ethnographically)  Iberi  by  the  classic  wri^ 

Die  Spanish  Basques  long  maintained  them-  were  settled  in  the  whole  penin^fl^/^. » r 

•elves  independent,  though  situated  between  of  Aquitania,  partly  in  Sicily,  ^J?!JijJt 

the  rival  monarchies  of  Navarre  and  Castile,  Corsica,  and  traces  of  whom  are  wp^^2 

and  in  the  midst  of  invasions  and  revolutions  and  in  Thrace.    By  an  invasion  <J  *  I^^^ 

about  them ;  and  though  in  the  18th  century  branch  of  Celts,  in  pre-historic  f^^ 

thev  were  incorporated  into  the  Castilian  mon-  aborigines  were  mixed,  in  a  part  ^[j^J^ 

arrfiy,  they  retained  their  old  liberties,  extorted  sula,  with  the  invaders,  thos  pr<»°^^g 

the  free  constitutions  called  the  fueron,  were  Celtiberi.    A  portion  of  these  are  "^r^, 

still  governed  by  their  famous  juntas,  paid  no  havingvigoroualy  resisted  the  Bomans,  w 

taxes,  and  enjoyed  throughout  Spain  aU  the  ed  them  Cantabri.    Many  ^*«"/^TL^ 

exemptions  of  the  nobUity.    The  Spanish  con-  latterwiththe aboriginal  Basqu^;  ^°^r,'^ 

stitution  of  1812  stripped  them  of  their  long-  itante  of  Iberia,  at  the  time  o^*°®  *rTcefci 

poBseesed    privileges,   which    however    they  sion,  were  of  8  sorts,  viz.:  the  ^^"/^tt 

recovered  in  1828,  after  an  energetic  insur-  oi  (as  the  Romans  called  them  uist«*°/',^ 

rection.    When,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  hi  Galicia,  and  some  ««tte'«^  P/^;:.  !te 

VII.  in  1888,  Isabella  determined  to  take  their  Celtiberi,  to  whom  the  OantabnbewD^^ 

privileges  from  them  again,  they  embraced  with  settlements  of  Phoenicians,  ^j]^^!^esn  ^ 

ardor  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and  after  •  giniana,  on  the  coastsoftheMeaiwn^^^g 


years  of  rebellion  recognized  ti^e  young  queen    are  of  much  later  date.    ^^^  I5*m  tbei^ 


sunrise  or  east,  pointing  to  the  original  countiy    words  and  gramroatic  forms ;  h  b  ^  ^^^ 
of  the  Basques.    The  people  em  themselves    sounding^  and  very  per^QO^  ^ 
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(tme  sigoificant  elements).    Its  predominant  European  varietj  is  the  2a5nKB2ttjMM.  which  has, 

combinations  of  soonds  are :  ar^  man ;  hcte^  bSy  by  some  writers,  been  oonfoondea  with  onr 

low,  deep;  eal^  damage;  ear^  gar^  high;  maen^  striped  bass,  first  distinguished  b^  the  late  Dr. 

fn«n,  power:  no,  plain,  high ;  0^  high  ;  ««,  ce^  MltchiU,  of  New  York,  tnough  it  is  an  entirely 

pkdn,  &0.    V  ery  rare  oombinadons  are,  ner,  and  different  fish.    The  American  Tarieties  are :  L 

tor,  Ur.    Astarloa  and  Erro,  with  some  o^er  The  sea  bass,  sometimes  called  blue  or  black 

native  writers,  insist  in  affirming  that  every  bass  {eerUroprittu  nigricans).    This  is  purely  a 

sound  is  significant ;  thus :  a,  male,  expanded;  sea  species,  never  coming  into  fresh  water. 

«,  female ;  o,  round ;  i,  sharp ;  u,  houow ;  U  His  general  color  is  blue-black,  slightly  bronz- 

(pronounced  almost  as  one  single  sound),  su-  ed.    The  edges  of  all  the  scales  are  of  a  darker 

perfluous,  &c.    In  thb  attempt  to  reduce  theur  color  than  the  ground,  which  gives  it  the  ap- 

LBmguage  to  a  natural  origin  the  Basques  are  pearance  of  being  covered  by  a  black  net- work. 

Burpassed  by  Davies  and  Owen,  who  carry  their  The  fins,  except  the  pectoral,  are  pale  blue,  the 

assertions  and  phonologies  to  much  greater  ex-  anal  ana  dorsal  spotted  with  a  dicker  shade  of 

tent  with  regard  to  the  Celtic  languages.    Erro  the  same  color.    The  teeth  are  set,  like  those 

h|i8  constructed  an  A]fc^to  de  la  ienguapri-  of  a  carding  machine,  over  all  the  bones  of  the 

fnitivOf  which  he  asserts  to  be  of  Iberian  origin,  mouth,  those  on  the  lips  the  largest    The  dor- 

But,  as  far  as  it  can  be  hitherto  ascertained  sal  fin  has  10  spines,  11  soft  rays;  the  pectorals^ 

£rom  coins  and  ancient  inscriptions,  there  ex-  18  soft  rays ;  Ihe  ventrals,  1  spine,  5  soft  rays ; 

isted  a  Turdetan  (Iberian)  alphabet,  differing  the  anal,  8  spines,  7  soft  rays ;  the  caudal  is  tri- 

from  it,  and  a  Geltiberian  containing  Phoenician  lobial  and  has  18  soft  rays.    The  weight  of  the 

letters.    Velasquez  gives  us  a  tliird  one,  the  sea  bass  varies  fh>m  ^  pound  to  17  pounds,  the 

Bastulo-PhoBuioian.     There  are,  beside  these  latter  weight  very  rare.    II.  The  striped  bass 

two,  some  other  varieties.     We  possess  the  (Z.  Uneatus).     This  is  the  rock  fish  of  the 

most  valuable  grammatic  information  in  the  Delaware.    His  color  is  bluish  brown  above, 

Yizcayan,  the  best  lexical  development  in  the  silvery  white  below,  with  from  7  to  9  equidis- 

Guipuzcoan  (Larramendi^s  Diodmario  triUn-  tant,  dark,  parallel  stripes  of  chocolate  brown, 

gHe^  CasteUanOy  Baseuence^  yLaUn^  San  Sebas-  those  above  the  lateral  line  terminating  at  the 

tian,  1858),  but  scarcely  any  thing  available  in  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  those  beldw  it  fading  away 

the  Labortan  dialect    William  von  Humboldt  above  the  anal  fin.    The  teeth  are  numerous  on 

0n  Adelung*s  Mithridates,  and  in  his  work  on  the  palatio  and  maxillary  bones,  and  on  the 

the  aborigines  of  Spain,  &c.,  Berlin,  1821),  and  tongue.    The  1st  dorsal  fin  has  9  spines ;  the  2d, 

Prince  liouis  Bonaparte,  furnish  the  best  ma-  1  spine,  12  soft  rays ;   the  pectorals,  16  soft 

terials    among    all    foreign   writers  on  the  rays;  the  ventrals,  1  spine,  5  soft  rays;  the 

Basque  language.    See  also  Ticknor^s  ** Spanish  anal,  8  spines,  11  soft  rays;  the  caudal,  which 

Literature,"  vol.  iii.  p.  857,  and  Lepay»  Basque^  Is  deeply  lunated,  has  17  soft  rays.    This  is  an 

9a  population^  m  languey  iesmaurs,  sa  litteratursj  anadromous  fish.    It  winters  in  the  deep,  warm, 

tf^«af7»u«id^j9arFrancisque  Michel,  Paris,  1867.  muddy  sea  bays,  and  runs  up  the  rivers  in  the 

BAS-BHIN  (Lower  Rhine),  a  department  in  spring  of  the  year,  in  pursuit  of  the  smelt,  and 

the  K  part  of  France,  contiguous  to  that  of  to  devour  tlie  shad-roe;  and  in  the  autunm,  to 

Haut-Rhin  (upper  Rhine) ;  area,  1,777  sq.  m. ;  spavm  itself.    It  runs  from  the  size  of  a  smelt 

pop.  in  1856,  568,855.    The  Yosges  mountains  up  to  50,  60,  and  70  pounds'  weight    It  is  a 

bound  it  on  the  W.,  the  Rhine  on  the  K  separates  most  voracious  fish,  excellent  on  tine  table,  and 

it  from  Baden,  ana  on  the  N.  the  Lauter  divides  an  especial  &vorite  of  the  angler.    III.  The 

it  from  Rhenish  Bavaria.    The  department  is  bar-fish  (L.  notatus\  a  variety  of  the  fish  above 

divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Strasbourg,  described,  distinguished  from  it  by  Lieut  Ck>L 

8avem&  Sch^lestadt,  and  Wissembourg.    One-  Smith,  of  the  British  army.     The  principal 

third  01  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  distinction  is  that  the  lines  on  the  sides  are  not 

The  remainder  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  continuous,  but  are  broken  into  spots.    lY. 

abundance  of  corn,  wine,  tobacco,  beet-root.  The  iiiddy  bass   (L.  rfrfm).     Y.  The  little 

and  hemp.    There  are  numerous  coal  and  iron  white  bass  (X.  pMidus).    These  are  2  small 

mines,  and  conmierce  is  greatly  facilitated  by  and  insignificant  varieties,  not  exceeding  a  few 

sereral  canals,  and  by  the  Strasbourg  and  Basel  indies  in  length,  known  to  anglers  in  the  vicin- 

railway.    Oapital,  Strasbourg.  ity  of  New  York,  where  they  abound,  at  about 

BASS,  in  music.    See  Basb.  the  meeting  of  the  fteah  water  and  the  tide,  as 

BASS  (labrax\  a  flBunily  of  sea  and  fresh  the  river  perch  and  the  white  perch. — ^We  now 

water  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  well-known  come  to  the  purely  fresh  water  species,  which 

varieties  in  American  waters.    They  belong  to  are  as  follows :  Yl.  The  black  bass  of  the  lakes 

the  division  acanthcpterygii^  or  those  having  (grystei  nigricans).     His   oolor  is  blue-black, 

n)inous  fins,  to  the  mmily  of  the  pereida^  or  gk»sed  with  bronxe,  and  marked  with  darker 

those  of  the  perch  type,  and  have  several  sub-  clouded  bandings ;  belly,  lighter  colored.    Both 

genera,  as  grystes  and  centjrarehus^  which  are  jaws  are  armed  with  a  broad  patch  of  smaU, 

the  most  remarkable.    Bass  of  various  kinds  sharp,  recurved  teeth ;  the  vomer  has  also  a 

are  found  in  most  of  the  waters  of  the  world,  patch,  and  the  palatic  bones  a  belt  or  band  of 

and  are  everywhere  well  esteemed,  both  as  a  tee^  of  the  same  description.    The  dorsal  fin 

table  fish  and  by  the  angler.     The  prinoipid  has  9  spines ;  the  2d  dorsal,  1  spine,  14  soft 
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rays;  the  peetorals,  18  soft  r^ys ;  theTeotrak,  age.    The  dorsal  fin  has  10  spines,  14  wftnys; 

1  spine,  12  soft  rays;  the  eaoda]^  16  soft  rays,  the  pectorak,  16  soft  rays;  the  Tentralatl  spine, 

He  is  found  every  where  west,  from  the  basin  of  5  soft  rays;  the  anal,  S  spines,  12  s(rft  rajs; 

the  8t  Lawrence  to  the  tribntariea  of  the  Ohio,  the  eandal,  17  soft  rays.    This,  slso,  is  said  ii> 

He  mns  from  a  few  inches  in  leiu;th  to  rarely  be  a  bold  biter  and  good  fish,  and,  with  tim 

8  ponnds*  w^ht.    He  is  a  bold  biter  and  an  q>eci6s,  ends,  so  far  as  is  yet  ssoerUdoed.  the 

excellent  fish.    YH.  The  Oswego  bass  {gryttei  mt  of  the  bass  £uni]y,  proper  to  American  wi- 

megaatoma).  This  fish  ii  often  confbnnded  with  ters,  although  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  com«e 

the  species  last  described,  bat  is  entirely  die-  of  time,  fatore  varieties  may  be  diflooTeredia 

tinct    Its  prindpal  featore  is  the  great  size  of  the  vast  network  of  lakes  and  riyere  vhich  ha 

its  month.    It  is  a  thicker  fish,  and  its  head  is  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored  through  ooe- 

larger  as  compared  to  its  size.    Color,  dark  fourth  of  their  extent, 
menish  blue,  lighter  on  the  belly.    The  dorsal        BASS  or  BARK- WOOD,  b  the  Aneiieta 

in  has  9  spines,  14  soft  rays;  the  pectorals,  18  name   of  the  German  Lmie^  linden,  or  lime 

soft  rays;  vratrals,  1  spine,  6  soft  rays ;  anal  8  tree  also  called  teU  tree,  from  the  Latin  iiJk 

spines,  11  soft  rays;  caudal,  20  soft  rays.    It  (6r.  riXm,  light  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  and 

abounds  in  the  bays  and  river-mouths  of  Lake  irriXoy,  feather),  all  denoting  a  property  of  tlK 

Erie,  bites  well  at  lire  or  dead  minnow,  afid  is  tree;  for  its  bast  or  bass  is  empk>7ed  for  its 

a  good  fish,  but  inferior  to  the  last-described  fibres,  and  its  wood  is  li^^t  and  soft  (Gernuii 

Tariety.    YIU.  White  baas  (X.  multiUneatuB\  Und^  geUnd^  mild).    The  tilia  forms  the  nobles 

sometimes  called  white  peroh.     This  fish  is  of  more  than  80  genera  of  the  fsznilj  tSiaea 

peculiar  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  npper  lakesi  and  of  Endlicher^s  dass  eolumni/era;  and  of  tJic 

Is  very  abundant  in  theuL    In  color  it  is  light  folyandria  fnonogpnia  of  Linnsns.   Most  of 

dire  above  and  silvery  white  on  the  udes  and  its  congenera  grow  within  the  tropica,  vhik 

belly,  with  numerous  longitudinal  dark  lines,  it  inhabits  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe 

the  numbers  varying  in  different  spechnens.  Asia,  and  North  America.    Its  generic  chiiie- 

This  fish,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  scientific  ters  are:  leaves  alternate,  with  decidaoos  sd- 

cally  described,  so  that  its  dental  system  and  pules;  fiowers  axillary  with  4  or  5  sepals  sod 

that  of  its  fin  rays  cannot  be  given  with  aeon-  as  many  petals,  with  glands  or  scales  at  ^ 

raov.    It  is  said  to  be  an  exceUent  fish  on  the  base;   stamens  numerous;  styles  united, !:« 

table,  and  a  bold,  voracious  biter.    IX.  The  stigmas  distinct;  fruit  dry,  beiTylike,oradni(« 

grass  bass  {eentrarehu$  hexacanthius),  sometimes  attached  to  a  broad  membranaceous  wiog,  ^ 

called  the  roach.    Also  peculiar  to  Lake  Erie,  several  cells  (or  one  by  abortion);  seeds nmiKf- 

where  it  is  abundant  in  the  snudl  bays  and  at  ous  in  a  cell  (or  one  abortively).    Two  groop» 

the  river  mouths.    In  color  it  is  spotted,  or  of  species  are  generally  received,  the  Eoropeip 

marbled,  above,  with  dark  shades  on  a  sea-green  and  the  American,  each  containing  a  "l^- 

ground,  and  on  the  rides  with  the  same  marks  able  number,  according  to  different  botanists; 

on  liffht  green  or  yellow.    The  sides  of  the  head  for  what  some  contend  to  be  species,  othes 

and  body  are  of  an  iridescent  white,  the  belly  consider  as  mere  varieties  of  each  group,  owio^ 

rilvery  white.    Like  the  preceding  fish,  it  has  to  the  indistinctness  of  the  limit  between  tb^ 

not  been  scientifically  diatinguished  or  desoibed.  About  10  species  maybe  safely  admitted,  l 

Its  anal  fin  is  said  to  be  extremelv  long,  and  its  JEuropaa  has  large  cordate  leaves,  stamens  a 

abdomen,  cousequentiy,  very  small,     wherever  5  pansels,  a  sessile,  globiQar,  vUloos  ovar^'  /| 

the  large-mouthed  bass  is  found  this  fish  is  blossoms  in  June  ana  yidds  excellent  ntftew 

plentifol.    Itrarely  exceeds  10  inches  in  length  to  the  honey  bees  which,  attracted  bj  tw 

and  2  pounds  in  weight     X.  The  rock  bass  fr'ad^nnce,  fiook  thither  in  great  nnmben  id; 

(eentrarehtucBMfui),  In  color,  dark  coppery  y el-  are  often  waylaid  by  bee-hunters.   T^^^ 

low,  banded  with  irregular  darker  clouds  and  renowned  honey  is  gathered  in  Lithuania|Vn^^ 

green  reflections.     Fins,  Uuish  green ;  teeth,  there  are  many  linden-forests,  especi^.  ^ 

small,  recurved,  on  the  maxillaries,  vomer,  pal-  Kovno.    The  dry  flowers  are  often  vaeArnw 

atios,  and  pharyngeals.    The  dorsal  fin  has  11  manner  of  tea,  in  colds  and  spsamodic  ftf<^^ 

Sines,  12  soft  rays ;  the  pectorals,  14  soft  rays ;  beiuff  even  believed  to  be  ^^'^P^^^VJ^ 

e  ventrals,  1  spine,  5  soft  rays ;  the  anal,  6  small-leaved  and  great-leaved  Eoropean  sp^ 

spines,  11  soft  rays;  the  caudal,  17  rays.    This  contain  more  viscid  sap  than  ^^t^?'^^ 

fish,  originally  peculiar  to  the  basin  of  the  St  is  implied  to  bruises  and  wounds,  being  sm 

Lawrence,  has  come  down  the  Erie  CMial  and  what  astringent    The  silvery  linden  i^  ^  '^ 

become  common  in  the  Eiidson  river,  where  it  tifol  species  of  Hungary  and  European  Totj^ 

is  freely  taken.  Jt  rarely  exceeds  a  pound  in  The  fruit  has  been  tried  as  a  sabsutow  ^ 

weight,  but  is  an  excellent  fish  on  the  table,  and  chocolate ;  the  foliitfe  is  sucoessfallj  empioj^ 

affords  admirable  sport  to  the  angler.    XI.  The  as  food  for  cattle.    The  tree  can  be  eaaiy  PJ^ 

growler  (ffry$te$  $atm&no&idei)y  generally  called  agated  by  seeds  or  by  lavers,  and  is  ot  ^^] 

the  white  salmon  in  the  southern  states.    It  rapid  growth,  especially  in  loose,  loamy  or  au 

closely  resembles  the  black  bass  in  form,  but  vial  soil,  as  it  prefers  plains  and  naoist  meaaow 

grows  hirger.    It  is  of  a  deep  bluish  green  or  banks  of  lakes  to  hilly  situations,   ^f^^ 

above,  lighter  below ;  when  young  has  25  or  80  compact  head  of  handsome  ^o^i^,  ^./^ 

longitudinal  dark  bands,  which  grow  paler  by  witii  its  hdght  and  breadth,  hare  madd  ua^^ 
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▼orite  ornamental  and  shade  tree  in  Eorope.  to  vesflels  only  on  the  sonthem  side,  and  even 
Prominent  among  the  remarkable  lindens  are,  there  only  one  person  can  ascend  the  shelving 
that  at  Frejburg,  in  Switzerland,  planted  imme-  precipice  at  a  time.  The  soland  geese  frequent 
diately  after  the  yictory  at  Morat,  over  Charles  this  rock  at  particular  seasons,  and  large  numbers 
tiie  Bold,  1476 ;  a  much  older  one  not  far  from  of  the  birds  and  eggs  are  taken  to  the  mainland 
the  same  town ; — that  of  a  town  in  Wtlrtem-  for  market  This  renders  the  rock  valuable  as 
berg,  hence  called  Ifeustadt  an  der  Linde,  100  property.  It  is  owned  at  present  by  Sir  Henry 
feet  high,  whose  branches  extend  nearly  100  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  of  North  Berwick,  and  is 
feet  from  the  centre,  being  supported  by  108  farmed  for  a  considerable  rent, 
pillars ;  and  one  at  Knowles,  near  London,  ex-  B A8S*S  STRAITS,  so  named  from  the  dis* 
tending  over  nearly  |  of  an  acre,  and  surround-  coverer,  George  Baas,  and  separating  Van  Ble- 
ed by  many  circles  of  progeny  grown  up  from  men's  Land  from  New  South  W^es.  Until 
the  branches  rooting  in  the  soil,  about  200  1797,  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  supposed  to  be  a 
years  old. — Out  of  linden-bast  are  made  (espe-  part  of  the  large  continent  of  Australia.  These 
dsdly  after  beiDg  soaked  in  water,  and  separated  straits  are  about  250  miles  long,  and  140 
from  the  outer  bark)  strips  for  tying  plants  wide.  At  their  eastern  entrance  stands  Flin- 
«nd  other  things,  nets  for  fishing  (in  Sweden),  ders's  island,  and  at  the  western,  Eing^s  island, 
cloth  for  shepherds  (in  Oamiola),  the  upper  They  abound  in  small  islands  and  coral  ree&, 
part  of  shoes  (by  peasants  in  Russia,  who  apply  which  materially  obstruct  the  navigation, 
the  unprepared  bark  as  soles),  fine  baskets,  BASS,  Georob  A.,  surgeon  in  the  English 
ropes,  mats  (especially  in  Russia  and  Sweden),  navy,  who  dbtinguished  himself  by  his  discover- 
The  whole  bark  is  used  also  for  coverings  of  all  ies  in  New  South  Wales  and  van  Diemen's 
sorts,  for  roofs  of  cottages,  and  for  baskets.  The  Land.  Bass  was  sent  out  by  the  English  gov- 
wood  being  close-grained,  light,  white,  tough,  ernment  with  Gov.  Hunter,  to  New  South 
pliable,  resilient,  not  liable  to  wiu*p,  is  employed  Wales,  a  few  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
mmany  ways,  viz.:  for  bottoms  of  chairs,  wain-  colony.  He  and  Midshipman  Flinders  made 
scoting,  carved  ends  of  stairs,  carriage  panels,  their  first  2  voyages  of  discovery  on  the  coast 
sounding-boards  in  piano-fortes;  it  is  turned  of  New  South  Wales  in  a  boat  only  8  feet  long, 
into  toys,  boxes,  carved  into  spoons  and  other  which  they  very  appropriately  called  the  *^Tom 
vessels  (hence  spoon-wood),  into  statues  of  Thumb."  The  following  year  (1797)  the  gov* 
saints,  figure-heaos  of  ships,  ^.,  and  is  sawed  ernment  despatched  Bass  on  a  8d  voyage  of  dis- 
into  planks  for  various  purposes.  Among  the  oovery.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the 
finest  carvings  in  this  wood  are  tiiose  at  Wind-  straits  that  bear  his  name,  between  Van  Die- 
sor  castle,  in  the  Trinity  college  at  Oambridge,  men's  Land  and  New  South  Wales,  and  so  it 
at  Ohatsworth,  &c.  Linden  charcoal  is  held  to  was  settled  that  these  two  portions  of  land  were 
be  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  hazel  for  making  not  united.  In  1798  he  was  sent  again,  with 
gum>owder,  and  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  alder.  Flinders,  with  directions  to  sail  around  Van 
— T,  Americancty  called  lenni  and  wiMfy  by  the  Diemen's  Land,  and  examine  and  project  the 
aborigines,  is  distinguished  from  l^e  European  coast.  The  result  greatly  increased  the  progress 
by  the  epithet  nigrtL  on  account  of  the  dark  of  colonization  in  that  country.  Baas  was  an 
brown  color  of  its  bark;  although  there  are  ardent  and  daring  adventurer.  He  attempted 
species  not  falling  under  this  category.  One,  in  1796  what  was  not  accomplished  until  17 
indeed,  called  alba,  grows  on  the  Ohio  to  the  years  later,  and  then  not  by  himself^  namely,  to 
height  of  80  feet  Other  species  are  the  pubes-  find  a  pass  through  the  mountains  which  s^a- 
eem  and  l^tophylla.  In  general,  t^e  whole  rate  tlie  coast  land  from  the  interior  of  New 
group  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Euro-  South  Wales. 

pean,  but  the  finest  tree  of  this  continent  does  not  BASSA,  Pedro  Hol4SOO,  a  Spanish  general^ 
equal  the  finest  of  Europe.  Many  grow  on  the  born  at  Reus,  in  Catalonia,  in  1790,  died  July  27, 
shores  of  lakes  Erie  ana  Ontario;  others  along  1886.  He  was  among  the  nrst  to  rouse  the  popnla- 
the  sea-shore  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Oaro-  tion  of  Oa^onia  to  arms  against  the  Bonapardsts. 
Una.  See  Bast.  After  the  restoration  he  received  a  commission* 
BASS-RELIEF.  See  Basso  Riusto.  He  was  uiiiavorable  to  the  government  prooeed- 
BASS  ROOK,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  ings  in  1820,  but  he  defended  the  constitution  un- 
of  Forth,  about  8  miles  N.  K  of  North  Ber-  til  he  was  forced  to  surrender  by  the  French  at 
wick,  is  about  1  mile  in  drcumferenoe,  and  Tarragona,  in  1828.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
is  01  greenstone  and  trap.  Through  its  en-  armyne  was  made  a  colonel  by  Ferdinand  VII. 
tire  diameter  is  a  subterranean  or  r^er  sub-  In  1888  he  was  appointed  military  command- 
petran  passage  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  There  ant  of  Cadiz,  and  in  1884  he  was  sent  to  Bar- 
are  about  7  acres  of  grass  plot  on  its  snr&ce^  oelona  as  governor  of  the  city.  In  1885  a  bull- 
with  an  elevation  of  420  feet  above  the  sea.  fight  took  place,  and  a  concourse  of  spectators, 
On  it  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  the  reign  not  less  than  20,000,  were  gathered  into  the 
of  Charles  II.  this  rook  was  purchased  by  him,  amphitheatre,  llie  bulls  were  tame  and  spirit- 
and  used  as  a  state  prison  for  confining  the  less,  and  their  bad  performance  gave  such  dia- 
Covenanters.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  Batis£EU2tion  to  the  enthusiastic  amateurs  of  the 
body  of  the  adherents  of  James  II.  and  was  the  national  n>ectacle,  that,  with  loud  imprecations 
last  place  to  yield  to  William*    It  is  aooeesible  on  the  niggard  spirit  of  the  authorities,  the 
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more  energetio  oommenoed  a  riot  Speedily  teholastio  tastes.  He  is  freqvenlJT  caBed  f)N 
the  riot  grew  into  an  insarrection.  The  disaf-  elder  Baasano  to  distingaiah  him  from  his  son. 
fected  sSzed  the  opportunity  to  swell  the  np*  II.  Giaoomo  da  Pohtb,  commonlj  called  k 
roar,  and  a  cry  was  raised  against  the  monks.  Bassano,  son  of  the  preoeding,  the  most  ode^ 
llie  conrents  were  attacked,  and  bands  of  rob-  brated  member  of  the  Bassano  familr,  bon 
hers  raged  through  the  city.  On  Joly  87,  the  at  Bassano  in  1510,  and  died  at  Venioe  in 
captain-general,  unable  to  appease  the  tomolt.  1698.  He  studied  under  his  £ither,  and  at 
called  in  the  aid  of  Gen.  Bassa,  who  marched  Venice  he  attended  the  instroctioDB  of  BoDifaoo 
into  the  city  with  8.000  men,  and  occupied  the  Yeneziano,  but  derived  his  principal  edua- 
pidace  threatened  oy  the  people,  dj  some  tional  advantages  in  designing  from  the  car- 
neglect  of  discipline  a  mob  of  sailors  and  low  toons  of  Parmiggiano,  and  in  copying  the  pic- 
women  were  permitted  to  make  tlieir  way  into  tares  of  Bonifiizio  and  Titian.  His  pictnreof 
the  palace.  They  seized  Bassa,  dragged  him  the  *'  Nativity,"  in  the  church  of  St  Giusepix^ 
to  the  balcony,  murdered  him,  and  threw  his  at  Baasano,  is  his  masterpiece,  and,  in  &ct,  in 
body  into  the  street^  whence  it  was  dragged  force  of  colors  and  the  ehiaro-icuro,  u  (me  of 
along  the  pavement  into  the  Rambla,  and  there  the  greatest  achiev^nents  of  modem  paintlD^ 
burnt  with  a  quantity  of  unpopular  government  IIL  Franoisoo,  called  the  younger,  son  of 
proclamations.  the  preceding,  bom   1548,   died  1591,  va 

BASSANO,  a  citv  of  about  10,000  inhabit-  employed  wi£  Tintoretto  in  the  palace  of  Si 

ants  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Venetian  Lom-  Mark,  and  executed  there  several  frescoes  if- 

bardy,  in  the  delegation  of  Y ioenza,  situate  on  ter  the  demgns  of  Paul  Veronese.   Hb  be^ 

the  river  Brenta,  over  which  there  is  a  beauti-  works  are  the  fresco  ceiling  of  the  palace  of 

fnl  stone  bridge  188  feet  in  length  which  con-  the  doges  at  Venice,  reproeenting  the  captonof 

nects  Baasano  with  the  extensive  suburb  Vican-  Pavia. 

tino.    The  city  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  BASSANO,  Huonsa  Bbrkabd  MAiBTjdnb 

has  6  gates,  one  of  which,  built  by  Palladio,  is  of,  a  minister  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  Dijoo, 

much  admired.    The  side-walks  are  of  marble  May  1, 1763,  died  at  Pari^  Mav  18, 1839.  H« 

from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  the  streets  are  atudied  military  engineering  and  aftenrard  Isw. 

paved  with  granite,  porphyry,  schist,  and  lava,  In  1789  he  pubUshed  at  Versailles  a  cnrreotr»' 

which  abound  in  the  environs.    Bassano  pes-  port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  constitaentaasaD- 

sesses  an  andent  castle  fortified  by  the  tyrant  £z-  oly,  which  was  afterward  meiged  in  the  )ht 

aelino,  extensive  barracks,  and  4  nnnneries.  The  iUur,    In  1791  he  was  one  of  the  foonden 

printing  establishment  of  Remondlni  was  once  of  the  Feuillants  dub  at  Paris.    After  Aog.  l^ 

one  of  the  first  in  Italy,  keeping  50  presses  at  1798,  he  entered  the  foreign  ofSce,  and  vasMt 

work,  and  giving  employment  to  1,000  men;  on  a  ^plomatic  mission  to  England,  and lfte^ 

It  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  but  ward  to  Naples.    In  1793,  the  Aostriaos  in- 

Is  still  an  establishment  of  considerable  impor*  prisoned  him  at  Mantua,  and  in  the  Tyia 

tance.  There  are  paper-mills  attached  to  it,  and  Subsequently  he  was  of  great  serrioe  to  N«]»' 

an  engravinff  department,  which  has  produced  leon  in  the  revolution  of  the  18tb  Bnmvn, 

Volpato  and  other  eminent  artists.    Baasano  and  was  made  secretary  general  of  the  coosolir 

has  silk  spinning  mills,  and  wax  bleaoheries,  govemment    In  1811  he  became  mini^" 

doth,  copper  ware,  paper,andstrawhatmanufiftc-  mreign  af&irs,  and  received  the  title  of  doi& 

tories,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.    Dur>  After  the  abdicatioa  ci  FontaineUean,  he  n- 

ing  the  middle  ages,  indeed  almost  from  its  first  mained  faithful  to  Napoleon,  and  refosed  to  ta 

existence  to  this  day,  the  city  has  been  in  sub*  with  the  provisional  government  after  wlt^^ 

jection  to  foreign  powers.    It  was  reserved  for  loo.    Under  the  restoration,  he  left  ^'^'^J^ 

l^apoleon  to  invest  Bassano  with  historical  fame,  several  years.    Louia  Philippe  made  him  a  ^ 

by  the  battle  which,  on  Sept.  8, 1796,  he  gave  in  1881.  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  VSB^ 

near  that  city  to  the  Austrian  fidd-man^al  For  8  oays  he  was  even  prime  minister. 

Wurmser.    Four  battles  between  the  fVench  left  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man. 

and  Austrian  army  took  place  here  on  Nov.  6,  BASSANTIN,   or   Bassantouk,  /f>^' 

1796,  Nov.  11,  1801,  Nov.  6, 1805,  and  Oct  81,  Scotch  astronomer,  bom  in  1504,  died  m  l&» 

1818.    In  1809,  Bassano  was  raised  to  a  duchy  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  u^/^^% 

by  Napoleon,  and  presented  to  the  minister  nty  of  Paris,  but  his  name  wodd  be  foi^te^ 

laaret,  who  was  cre»ted  duke  of  Bassana  he  had  not  been,  in  his  time,  rep°^  *^ 

BASSANO,  or  Bassah.    I.  Feahomoo  da  ful  astrologer.     It  ms  reporUA  ^^ 

PoNTB,theheadofafamilyand8ohoolofpdnters,  than  80  vears  before  the  death  ot  aarj 

called  the  Bassans,  i^r  the  town  of  Baasano,  Scotland,  he  foretold  her  destiny.            ^ 

where  Francesco,  who  was  born  in  1475,  died  in  BASSAS  DA  INDIA,  an  island  to  »•  » 

1580.  He  had  studied  in  Venice  under  Giovanni  saml^ue  channel,  of  drcdar  shape,  w»>^ 

Bdlini,  but  his  frescoes  were  a  great  improve-  4  miles  in  diameter.    The  Fo^^^*^^.  ^^  i 

ment  upon  the  dry  manner  of  his  master.    His  ers  called  it  Baxoe  da  India,  ^Vk^ 

best  composition  is  a  ''  Descent  of  the  Holy  still  beara  in  dl  charts  except  ^^"Tr,^ 

Ghost,"  m  a  church  at  the  village  of  Oliero,  near  BASSEIN,  a  seaport;  town  of  ^^^ 

Bassano.    Francesco  was  not  only  eminent  as  in  the  district  of  Goncan,  Bombay  P^t^i 

an  artist,  but  was  also  a  man  of  fine  literary  and  It  was  ci^tnred  by  the  PnmgiMM  » 
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wrested  firora  them  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1750^  by  a  small  creek  connecting  2  bays  in  the  north 

and  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  natiyes  in  and  south.     The  western  division  is  remark- 

1802  passed  into  British  possession.  able  for  its  atmo^herio  hnmidity.    III.  The 

BA£S£LIN,  Oliyisr,  a  worldng  man  and  a  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  which 

poet,  bom  at  Yal-de-Yire,  in  Normandy,  France,  is  dtoated  in  the  district  of  Basse-terre,  and  on 

abont  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  died  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth 

about  1418.    He  was  a  fuller,  and  tiiis  branch  of  a  small  river.    It  is  a  weU-built  town  con- 

of  industry  is  still  carried  on  at  his  native  vil-  taining  a  large  open  square  in  the  centre,  and 

lage.    The  inddents  of  his  life  are  buried  in  protected  by  8  forts.    The  trade  of  the  town  is 

oblivion.     His   forte  lay  in  the  coxm>osition  considerable.     The  coast  is  not  adapted  for 

of  drinMng  songs.    These  songs  were  first  call*  commerce.    A  sandy  beach  prevents  both  the 

ed  VmuMle-  Vir&^  fixxn  the  place  of  their  origin,  erection  of  quays  and  the  near  approach  of  laden 

Hence  the  modem  French  word  taudeviUe.  vessels.  The  freight  is  loaded  and  unloaded  from 

After  existing  oraUy  for  a  long  time,  Jean  ie  akmd  of  lighter  called  a  ^^  Moses,''  which  is 

HoiuL  a  Norman,  had  them  printed  about  1676.  thrown  up  broadside  to  land,  on  the  sandy 

Bauelin  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  French  beach,  in  the  lull  of  the  surf.    A  lightrhouse 

songs,  and  on  that  account  aJone,  is  interesting  was  erected  on  this  coast  in  1846.    lY.  The 

to  the  student  of  French  literary  history.  capital  of  the  French  island  of  Quadeloupe,  in 

BAS8ERMANN,  I^dbioh  Dahiel,  a  Ger^  the  West  Indies.    It  is  a  seaport,  and  is  situated 

man  publicist,  bom  at  Mannheim,  in  1811,  died  in  the  western  division  of  tne  island  and  on  its 

by  his  own  hand  July  29, 1865.    He  began  life  south-western  coast  It  is  especially  remarkable, 

in  commerce,  then  studied  at  Heidelberg,  and  as  is  the  entire  westem  division  of  the  island,  for 

served  in  the  legislature  of  Baden,  and  in  the  the  hnmidity  of  its  atmosphere.    The  annual 

Frankfort  parliament  of  1848.    In  both  these  average  of  rain  falling  from  the  middle  of  July 

bodies  he  was  a  decided  conservative.    In  1860  to  the  middle  of  October  is  86  inches.    The  di- 

he  was  attacked  by  a  nwvous  disease,  and  killed  mate  is  warm,  rising  firequently  to  180°  F.,  but 

himself  to  escape  the  suffering  it  caused  him.  its  average  is  about  81^  F.    Basse-terre  has 

BASSES^  Gbbat   and  Lnrut,  Uie   names  been  the  capital  of  the  island  since  1848,  when 

even  to  2  ledges  of  rocks  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  former  capital,  Point-^-Pitre,  Mtuated  in  the 

ittle  Basses  is  the  more  dangerous  group.  eastern  division,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

BASS£S*PYB£n££S  (Lower  Pyr^n^es))  a  Basse-terre  is  the  residence  of  the  govemor 

frontier  department  of  France,  bounded  K  by  of  the  French  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  and  is 

the  department  of  Landes  and  Gkrs,  £.  by  the  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  for  the  island, 

department  of  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  B.  by  the  Pyr6*  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  producing 

n6es,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay ;  area,  2,862  portion  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  deficiency 

sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866, 486,442.    It  comprises  the  of  a  protected  harbor,  for  which  it  has  only  an 

arrondissements  of  Bayonne,  Maul^n,  Okron,  exposed  roadstead.    The  harbor  of  the  former 

Orthez,  and  Pau.    About  i  the  surface  is  cov-  capital  is  much  better  than  that  of  Basse-terre. 

ered  with  pastures  and  marshes;  forests  occupy  Y.  The  capital  of  the  nearly  circular  island  of 

I;  the  rest  is  fertile.    The  mountains  give  birth  Marie-Galante,  lying  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  16 

to  numerous  torrents,  the  principal  of  which  miles  south  of  Guadeloupe, 

are  the  Gave-de-Pau,  the  Gave-d'016ron,  and  BASSI,  Hugh  Yisoonti  ds',  bom  in  the  lat- 

the  Nive.    The  mineral  springs  of  Eaux-Bonnes  ter  part  of  the  14th  century,  the  natuiral  son  of 

and  Eaux-Ohaudes  are  much  resorted  to,  and  a  Sardinian  gentleman,  who  owned  more  than 

the  springs  of  Balies  yield  excellent  salt    Iron  i  of  the  whole  island  of  Sardinia,  beside  other 

forging  and  linen  and  paper  middng  are  almost  estates.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  Bassi  was 

the  only  manufactures.    The  capita  is  Pau.  refused  his  inheritance  by  the  Pisans  on  account 

BASSET,  a  name   given  by  miners  to  the  of  his  illegitimacy.  This  so  enraged  him  against 

outcropping  edges  of  strata.    Upon  the  dopes  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  that  he  revenged  him- 

of  hills  within  which  the  strata  lie  inclined  to  self  by  getting  in  his  power  a  body  of  Pisan 

the^  horizon,  these  edges  assume  the  greatest  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  island, 

varieties  of  outline,  as  they  appear  at  Afferent  when  he  treacherously  obtained  their  massacre, 

levels  and  upon  the  different  sections,  along  and  afterward  surrendered  the  island  to  James 

which  they  may  be  exposed.    Seen  in  a  verti-  IL,  king  of  Aragon. 

cal  section  on  the  strike  of  the  strata  the  basset  JBASSI,  Lausa.  Maria  Catebuta,  a  distin- 

edges  are  horizontal,  however  steep  tiie  dip.  gnished  scholar,  bom  at  Bologna,  Oct.  81, 1711, 

They  show  the  true  dip  only  when  the  section  died  Feb.  20, 1778.    At  the  age  of  21,  she  sus- 

is  upon  its  line.  tained  successfully  in  public  a  philosophical 

V  BASS&TERRE,  the  French  term  foF  low  thesis  in  Latin  against  7  professors.  This  novel 

ladd.    It  is  applied  to  2  districts  and  8  towns,  exhibition  occnmd  April  17,  1782,  and  the 

I.  The  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  St.  following  IL&y,  she  received  the  degree  of  doo- 
Ohristopher,  one  of  the  British  Antilles.  It  is  tor  in  philosophy,  while  the  same  year  the  sen- 
a  very  beautifal  and  well-cultivated  district,  ate  conferred  upon  her  a  chair  of  philosophy 

II.  The  westem  division  of  the  island  of  Gua-  with  privilege  to  lecture.  She  afterward  studied 
deloupe,  one  of  the  French  West  Indies.  The  phyncs,  algebra,  and  geometry,  with  great  sue- 
western  division  is  separated  from  the  eastern  cess.   Her  command  of  language  was  great,  and 
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she  was  faHj  acquainted  with  the  (keeic,  Latin,  aasimilAted  to  that  of  the  latter.   It  has  a  ooDh 

and  modern  tongues.    A  volume  of  poems,  pass  of  8  octavesi  from  doable  B  flat  to  B  flst 

written  in  her  praise,  was  pnblished  during  her  m  alt,  and  from  its  sweet  and  plaintire  tooej 

life,  and  a  medal  strnck  in  her  honor.  is  an  aareeable  instromoit  in  the  orchestn, 

BA8S0MPIERRE,  FsANgou  x>b,  a  brilliant  where,  for  many  years,  however,  it  occupied  i 

French  conrtier,  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Harouel,  very  subordinate  position.    It  was  inTeoted  bj 

in  Lotraine,  April  12, 1579,  died  Oct  12, 1646.  Alfranio,  a  canon  of  Pavia,  in  1639,  and  ra 

Bom  in  the  ranks  of  the  highest  nobili^,  and  first  introduced  into  Kngiand  by  Haadel,  aboat 

endowed  with  ^reat  persomJ  advantages,  he  the  year  1720. 

was  received  with  open  arms  at  the  court  of  BA8S0BAH,Ba8sa,  BissoRAfOrBAUOuE, 

Henry  IV.,  and  pushing  his  fortunes  by  courting  an  impcxtant  town  at  the  head  of  Uie  ?&m 

the  favor  of  the  ladies,  and  by  making  himself  gul^  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  whidu  after  its 

agreeable  to  fashionable  society,  he  gradually  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  is  localljr  called  tiie 

succeeded  in  ingratiating  himseUT  with  the  king.  Shat  al  Arab.    It  is  i£out  70  miles  from  tbe 

who  appointed  nim  member  of  the  council  and  mouth  of  the  river.    The  town  is  spread  orera 

commandant  of  a  regiment.    Subsequently  he  ocmsiderable  area,  a  great  part  of  which  isp 

became  captain-general  of  the  Swiss  guards,  den  ground*    It  is  mean,  ill-built,  and  dfftr. 

After  Henry^s  assassination,  he  maintained  his  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Torkishoi* 

position  at  the  court,  first  by  playing  into  tJie  cials,  Armenian  merchants,  and  Arab  workup 

Lands  of  Maria  de^  Medici,  the  regent,  and  after-  people.    Bassorah  is  the  entrepot  for  the  m- 

ward,  when  Louis  XIII.  ascended  the  throne,  meroe  of  India  with  Persia,  and  Turkey  in 

by  fiattering  the  pnjudices  of  the  king,  who  Asia,  by  way  of  the  Peraan  gull  Silks,  tin 

promoted  him  in  1622  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  precious  metals,  jewels,  indigo,  and  shavk^ 

of  France,  and  employed  him  on  various  diplo-  nnd  their  way  into  Persia  in  British  and  An* 

matic  missions  in  Spam,  Switzerland,  and  Great  bian  vessels.    In  the  n^hborhood  there  ua 

Britain.  On  various  occasions  we  find  him  also  wall  of  several  miles  in  length  to  repreaetbe 

taking  a  part  in  military  operations.  He  assisted  incursions  of  the  Bedouins.    Theoldtovsef 

at  the  siege  of  Rocbelle,  and  in  the  province  of  Bassorah  was  founded  in  the  7th  oenuirybjtiit 

Languedoc  he  acted  against   the  Huguenots,  caliph  Omar,  and  during  the  early  reigns  of  tb» 

His  versatile  career  was  brought  to  a  sudden  Abbassides  it  was  the  second  city  of  the  MobsB* 

close  by  Richelieu,  to  whom  he  had  given  um-  medan  empire.    The  constant  wars  on  tbeFc^ 

brage,  and  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested.   He  sian  frontier  have  mined  its  ancieat  imrortsM 

was  a  prisoner  in  the  BastHe  from  1681  until  and  splendor.    It  is  in  the  pashalic  of  fiflgM 

the  cardinal*8  death,  in  1642,  when  he  recovered  and  during  the  revolt  of  Menemet  All,  f^  ten- 

his  liberty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  position,  porarily  into  his  power ;  but  he  sorresderedit 

The  long  imprisonment,  however,  had  br^en  on  his  submission  to  the  Porte.    Pop.  50,OGO. 

the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  and  he  died  a  few  BASSO-RILIEVO,  or  Bass-Bbuxf,  a  pie« 

years  afterward.   To  rehearse  all  the  love  affairs  of  sculpture  where  the  figures  do  do(  ^^^ 

and  political  intrigues  in  which  Baseompierre  much  above  the  plane  on  wMch  they  are  fonoeiL 

was  engaged,  would  be  to  give  a  chapter  of  The  term  is  frequently  used  for  relief  gea" 

French  history  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  erslly ;  aUo-rUievo  signifying  the  highest,^ 

They  may  be  gathered  from  the  memoirs  of  his  rilievo,  the  least  elevation  from  the  giw 

life,  which  he  wrote  while  in  the  Bastile,  and  and  meaKhrilievo^  a  moderate  elevation, 

which  were  first  published  at  Cologne,  in  1665,  BASSORIN,  the  medicinal  principle  d  tbe 

in  2  vols.,  and  afterward  in  1728,  at  Amsterdjun,  Bassorah  (Persian)  gum,  discovered  \>j  Yuqw* 

in  4  vols.    The  favor  which  he  enjoyed  with  lin.    It  also  exists  in  gum  tragacanlh,  aw  n 

the  ladles  of  France,  may  be  inferred  horn  Uxe  some  gum  resins.   It  is  a  semi-traDspareotfliv- 

fiict  that,  previous  to  his  arrest,  he  was  reported  stance,  difficult  to  pulverise,  swells  ooI»d<^ 

to  have  consigned  to  the  flames  more  than  ably  in  water,  and  forms  a  thick  nmciUg^ 

6,000  love-letters.    One  lady,  who  bore  him  a  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  baaeorin  into  mooc 

son,  spent  8  years  in  lawsuits  for  the  purpose  and  oxalic  acids. 

of  forcing  him  to  marry  her.    But  he  was  al-  BASSVILLE,  Nioolas  Jkait  Huooii  Mj* 

ready  secretly  married  to  another  lady  of  high  French   revolutionist^  assassinated  in  a<^ 

rank,  the  princess  of  Conti,  Louise  de  Lorraine,  Jan.  18,  1793.    He  was  a  mifloellaoeous  wri^ 

who  died  of  grief  when  she  heard  of  his  death,  and  during  tlie  revolution  edited  the  Mff^ 

He  was  a  fascinating  and  accomplished  man,  N(UionaL    In  1792,  nnder  the  1°""^,^^ 

but  reckless  and  unprincipled,  without  regard  mouriez,  he  was  appointed  ^^^^^^^ 

for  womanly  character,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  to  Naples ;  he  was  afterward  sent  to  1^ 

of  honor  in  pecuniary  obligations.  and  an  attempt,  made  by  order  of  the  go^ 

BASSOON,  a  musical  wind  instrument  made  ment,  to  publicly  expose  the  republican  cocw" 

of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tube,  which  is  and  standard  in  Rome,  resulted  in  a  riot,  donji 

played  by  means  of  a  reed  through  a  bent  brass  the  progress  of  which,  Bassville  had  his  wm 

mouth-piece.  It  is  called  by  theltalians/a^<?tte,  tjut  by  a  rasor  in  the  hands  of  a  barber,  a* 

because  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  bound  French  government  afterward  ^P^^f  !^ 

together  like  a  fagot,  and  serves  as  the  base  to  and  foroed  the  papal  power  to  pay  800,000  h?Kj 

the  darionet  and  oboe,  its  tone  being  doedy  to  be  divided  among  tbe  suflSsrers  by  thisostniP' 
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BAST,  or  Bass,  is  the  inner  bark  (mulaphUh  and  many  other  narcotic  alkaloids.    The  li^i- 

«uff»)  of  dicotyledonous  plants^  oontignoosto  the  Hed,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  sap  but  a  short 

woody  circle.    It  is  the  fibrous  part  of  the  bark,  time,  become  filled  with  air,  and  thus  dead  for 

and  consists  of  a  tissue  of  cells,  including  the  the  plant.    No  bast-cell  has  pits,  but  the  dine" 

aoKcalled  laticiferous  vessels.    Less  frequently  it  tinecB  have  sieve  pores  or  canals. — ^The  uses  of 

occurs  in  the  pith  and  leaves  of  dicotyledonous,  bast  are  nuinifold.    Flax  bast  is  soft,  flexible^ 

and  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  monocotyledo-  seldom  with  swellings;  hemp  bast  is  very  long, 

nous  vegetables.    It  originates  out  of  the  cam*  stifPer  and  thicker  thao  flax,  more  stratified; 

hium  (organizing  tissue),  and  belongs  to  the  nettle  (urtiea  dioeca)  bast  resembles  cottom  has 

vascular  bundle.    The  bast  cell  grows  long  at  swellinffs,  is  thicker  than  hemp.    Branched  and 

the  expense  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  lignified  bast-cells  of  great  beauty  are  found 

without  producing  new  cells.    The  wood  and  in  the  mangrove  tree  (rhiaophora  numgle)^  and 

bast  cells  of  monocotyledonous  plants  are  not  the  secondaJ^'  ones  of  aibies  peotinata,    Ajnong 

easily  distinguishable.    There  are  none  in  the  the  monocotyledonous  bast  fibres,  those  of  the 

cryptogamous.    For  the  plant  itself  as  well  as  New  Zealand  flax  (phormium  tenax)  are  the  most 

for  technical  medicinal,  and  other  purposes,  remarkable,  being  found  in  bundles  near  the 

the  bast  cell  is  of  the  highest  importance.   For,  margin  of  leaves.    They  resemble  hemp,  are 

unless  it  become  changed  into  wood,  it  con-  very  white^  sometimes  yellowish,  very  long,  and 

ducts  sap ;  it  serves  to  exchange  and  to  alter  containing  much   lignin,  somewhat  sti^  but 

the  vegetable  matters,  being   a   sort  of  di-  very  tough,  and  fit  for  stout  ropes.    In  palms  a 

gestive  organ ;  it  produces  nutritious,  or  poison-  highlv  developed  body  of  lignified  bast  sur- 

ous,  or  medicative  matters,  and  is  largely  used  rounds  their  vascular  bundle,  while  particular 

in  the  fabrication  of  cloth,  ropes,  mats,  saoksi  bast  bundles  are  found  also  in  the  bark,  leaves, 

iso.    The  bast  cells  are  disposed  and  developed  and  interior  of  the  stem.  Of  this,  the  husk  of  the 

variously  in  different  plants ;  occurring  in  rows,  cocoanut  is  an  example.    A  similar  disposition 

wreaths,  more  or  less  spread  bundles,  or  single  exists  in  the  draeana  reflexa^  and   in  some 

within  the  parenchyma.    In  some  plants  bast  is  aroidea.     Everybody  knows  the  tenacity  of 

formed  but  once,  in  others  every  year.    Some  the  bast  of  the  lime  tree,  which  is  hence  called 

are  simple,  others  branched ;  some  primary,  bass-wood.    The  Chinese  grass  cloth  is  made  of 

others  secondary ;  some  ever  limber,  others  hahtneria  puf/a,     Manila   hemp  comes  from 

changing   into  wood.     They   are   most   do-  the  mtua  textiha ;  rice  bag»are  made  in  East 

veloped  toward  the  outside.    While  young,  India  from  antiaris  Mceidora.    The  Latin  namt) 

they  contam  a   granulary  liquid,  which  dii-  of  bast,  libera  has  been  applied  to  designate 

appears    by  the    thickening  of  their   walls,  book,  from  the  use  of  bast  in  ancient  times  for 

In  tlie  chelidonivm  memta  this  liquid  remains  writins  on.    Our  word  book  also  means,  origi- 

as  yellow  milk.    The  laticUerous  cells  of  the  nally,  beech  (Jd(fu$\  from  the  same  use  of  its 

apocynec^  euphorbiaceOj  compoHUB  (dandelion,  bast  before  the  invention  of  other  materials, 

lettuce,  Ao.\  are  developed  Just  like  the  fibrous  BASTAN,  a  valley  of  Spain,  in  the  province 

cells  of  fiax.  Young  bast-cells,  when  treated  by  a  of  Navarre,  near  the  frontier  of  France,  on  the 

solution  of  iodine  aod  chloride  of  zinc,becomepale  southern  slope  of  the  Py  r^n^es  mountains.  The 

blue,  the  older  ones  violet,  the  full-grown  pink,  valley  is  about  25  miles  from  north  to  south 

Thickened  cells  are  plainly  stratified,  and  their  and  10  mUes  from  east  to  west,  is  encircled  by 

walls  often  become  contiguous  by  the  disap-  loftj  heights,  and  watered  by  several  streams 

pearance  of  the  cavity.    The  walls   exhibit  which  are  the  affluents  of  the  Bidassoa.    The 

various  designs,  spiral  or  other  lines^  more  or  inhabitants,  about  8,000  in  number,  speak  the 

less  constanuy,  according  to  the  varietv  of  the  Basque  language,  and  have  been  distinguished 

plants,  and  also  to  the  treatment  by  alkali  and  for  tneir  valor  since  the  18th  century,  when 

acids.    By  such  treatment,  and  by  the  micro-  they  fought  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Laa 

scope,  the  nature  of  the  various  fabrics  made  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  that  their  king  pronounced 

bast  may  be  determined.    Thomson  and  F.  every  man  of  Bastan  a  hidalgo  or  gentleman. 

Baur  have  thus  demonstrated  the  sheets  around  They  are  all  soldiers,  and  once  in  3  years  they 

Egyptian  mummies  to  be  of  linen.    The  degree  assemble  and  hold  a  general  military  review. 

of  decomponibility,  of  contraction,  of  twisting ;  They  meet  also  every  S  years  to  select  d  persons, 

the  lengtn,  density,  and  form  of  the  sin^e  of  whom  the  viceroy  of  Navarre  appoints  one 

ceUs  of  the  bast,  vary  in  different  plants.    They  to  be  the  alcalde  of  the  valley.     There  are  18 

are  very  long  in  flax,  hemp,  in  some  nettles,  villages  beside  the  capital  town  Elizondo.    The 

spurges,  &c. ;  very  short  in  cinchona.    Gotten  valley  produces  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax,  chest* 

consists  of  long  hairs,  and  not  of  bast-ceUa^  nuts,  and  various   other  fruits  in  abundance, 

which  it  very  mucli  resembles  otherwise.    The  Its  pastures  and  forests  are  held  in  common, 

bast-cells  of  monocotyledonous  plants  are  mostly  audits  principal  wealth  is  in  cattle.    Here  in 

lignified.    The  unlignified  are  very  hygroscopic  1794  the  Frendi  general  Monoey  defeated  the 

f  water-attracting),   contain   often    chlorophyl  Spaniards, 

the  green  matter  of  pknts),  and  more  frequently  BASTARD  (old  Eng.  hasU^  Saxon,  ha$,  low 

a  sort  of  milk,  which  is  condensed  into  gum-  or  spurious,  and  steort^  sprung),  a  person  bom 

elastic,  gutta-percha,  opium,  ^.,  substances  out  without  lawful  parentage.    By  the  English  law 

of  which  art  produces  strychnine^  nicotianine^  a  child  bom  after  marriage,  whatever  may  be 
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the  time,  is  legitimate,  nnlesB  non^aooeas  of  the  mother  inherit  to  an  iD^timate  child.    The 
hnsbaod,  who  is  otherwise  presumed  to  he  the  provittons  of  the  English  statntes  io  reepeetui 
father,  can  be  proved.    Birth  of  a  child  after  compelling  the  &ther  to  give  Becnrity  for  the 
the  death  of  the  husband,  if  within  a  possible  maintenance  of  a  child  have  been  geQenlljadopc* 
period  of  gestation  commencing  from  a  time  ed  in  this  country,  the  object  being,  howev^ 
anterior  to  such  decease,  is  also  held  to  be  legits  only  to  indemnify  the  town  or  ooimty  from  the 
imate,  and  this  period  has  in  some  instances  been  charge  of  the  child  as  a  panper.  Bj  the civillst 
allowed  of  an  extravagant  extent,  but  is  now,  in  a  distinction  was  made  between  children  bj 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  medical  writers  ooncubinaffe  (notht)  and  children  of  prostitottt 
as  to  the  limit  of  any  acddental  variation  from  (spurit):  tne  former  were  lawful  heirs  <^tbe 
the  accustomed  course,  fixed  at  10  months.    To  mother,  and  were  also  entitled  to  be  supported 
avoid  any  question  which  might  arise  in  cases  by  the  father;  the  latter  had  no  legal  ni& 
of  2d  marriage  by  the  widow  soon  after  the  either  of  inheritance  or  to  a  support 
death  of  the  husband,  it  was  a  rule  of  the  dvil  BASTARNi£,  a  people  who  origiDaBy  in- 
law that  she  should  be  prohibited  from  nuirrying  habited  that  part  of  Sarmatia  which  bordered 
ir^ra  annum  luctuij  within  ^e  year  of  mourn-  on  Germany  and  the  Baltic.    Theysobseqnefii- 
ing,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  cal-  ly  emigrated  toward  the  8.  E.,  and  settled  be- 
endar,  was  10  months,  and  the  same  rule  was  tween  the  Dniester  and  Boryt^enee,  netr  the 
adopted  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes^  except  that  mouths  of  the  Danube.    They  may  hare  been  i 
the  year  was  12  months.    By  the  civil  and  can-  branch  of  the  Cimri. 
on  law  the  intermarriage  of  the  parents  after  BA8TIA,  formerly  the  chief  city  of  the  isl- 
the  birth  of  a  child  rendered  such  child  legiti-  and  of  Corsica,  pop.  12,500.     It  isboiltic 
mate,  and  this  is  the  law  of  Scotland,  Franoei  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  momitiiii; 
Holland^  and  Germany.    The  ecclesiastics  urged  has  narrow  angular  atreets,  and  Is  defended  br 
the  parhament  of  Mertoninthe  reign  of  Henry  some  recentiy  erected  forts.    The  inhabttasu 
III.  to  adopt  this  rule  of  the  canon  law,  but  the  carry  on  a  trade  in  skins,  wine,  oil,  figs,  ani 
response  of  the  barons  and  knights  was  unani-  pulse,  and  in  stilettoes  and  daggers,  which  vs 
mous,  quod  nolunt  legei  Anglia  mutare  ;  and  the  exported  to  Italy.    Bastia  was  founded  in  1^ 
humane  provision,  which  was  r^eoted  at  that  by  the  Genoese,  Lionel  Lomellino.  Id  17^ 
term  probably  from  prejudice  against  foreign  the  English  took  it,  but  were  compelled  to  so" 
laws  and  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  who  render  it  in  the  following  year.   In  11^^ 
administered  the  canon  law,  has  ever  since  been  successfully  defended  itself  against  the  Ak> 
excluded.    The  legal  incidents  of  illegitimacy  triausand  the  Piedmontese.    After  the  qibi^ 
by  the  common  law  of  England  relate  chiefly  to  of  Corsica  with  France,  in  1768,  the  £&^ 
succession  or  inheritance.    A  bastard  being  held  held  it  agidn  for  a  short  time.  In  the  first ^^ 
to  be  nullnuJlliuB^  cannot  take  real  or  personal  don  of  the  French  sovereignty  into  depvi 
estate  as  the  heir  of  either  parent,  nor  has  he  ments,  Bastia  was  named  the  capital  of  the  ^ 
even  the  name  of  the  father  or  piother,  but  partment  of  Corsica,  but  was  obliged  to  sc?* 
may  assume  it  or  any  other  name,  and  is  known  render  that  honor  soon  afterward  to  Ajacda 
in  law  only  by  such  assumed  or  reputed  name.  BASTIAT,  Fbedbrio,  a  French  ecoooousl 
He  is,  however,  entitled  to  take  real  or  personal  bom  at  Bayonnej,  June  20,  1801,  died  at  Ko98> 
estate  by  will  or  other  oonveyance,  and  to  die-  Dec.  24, 1850.    He  was  educated  for  oooiib^' 

Eose  of  the  same  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  only  cial  pursuits,  and  entered  a  mercantile  boose  is 
is  children  can  inherit,  and  in  case  he  dies  in*  his  native  town,  but  the  bent  of  bis  ^V^ 
testate  without  children  his  real  estate  escheats  toward  political  economy ;  and  a  large  m^ 
to  the  crown,  and  his  personal  estate  is  dis-  ance  left  him  by  his  grand&tber  in  1925  ex- 
posed of  by  administration  for  the  benefit  of  bled  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  ^J-^ 
the  crown  or  its  grantee.  The  father  at  com-  early  gained  a  reputation  among  bis  jieigoboii 
mon  law  was  not  bound  to  provide  for  a  has-  for  ability  and  uprightness.  In  1840  ^^?. 
tard  child,  but  by  the  statutes  commonly  called  elled  through  Portugal  and  Spain ;  in  1844  » 
the  poor  laws,  provision  is  made  for  compel-  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer  i°^^ 
ling  the  &ther  to  give  security  for  the  mainten-  tide  attacking  tne  protective  eystem,  pDi»i»» 
anoe  of  a  child,  so  as  to  prevent  its  beooming  a  in  the  Jourtutl  dm  eccfnomUta^  ^'"^^i^ 
charge  upon  the  parish.  In  the  United  States  general  attention ;  in  1845  he  vidted  £i^ 
important  modifications  have  been  made  in  re-  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ^^^^^ 
q>ect  to  the  rights  of  ille^timate  children.  In  school,  one  fhiit  of  which  was  a  work  enuuw 
many  of  the  states  a  bastard  may  take  by  in-  C(MmetlaUgv^euVaff%Ui;tifmAnglamm^^ 
heritanoe  as  heir  or  next  of  kin  of  the  mother,  UberUdei  echangm  (1  vol.  8to,  Pans,  1W0^» 
so  the  mother  may  inherit  fh)ra  her  illegitimate  1846  he  took  an  active  part  in  w«^|?^ 
child,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  com-  ment  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Paris  of  a  ^^J^ 
mon  lawruleprovidesthat  the  intermarriage  of  association,  becoming  its  Parisian  8ecre»f.j 
the  putative  father  and  mother  does  not  legiti-  and  the  chief  editor  of  the  joanial  vfiWB 
mate  a  child  bom  before  the  marriage.  In  the  produced,  called  Ia  libre  kha^f-  " 
state  of  New  York  an  illegitimate  child  cannot  in-  thus  contending  against  tiie  P*^*^^?j^^ 


herit  to  any  person  but  the  mother,  or,  in  case    he  also  came  forward  as  one  of  *^  ""T^  kj, 
of  her  decease,  the  relatives  on  the  part  of  the    most  fertile  oi^Kments  of  the  eootfiisB  w 
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ooantiy,  whose  idea  of  I2ie  onmipotenoe  of  the  The  arohitectaral  plan  of  the  Bastile  is  not  now 
state  he  combated  with  remarkable  keenness  easy  to  be  ascertained,  nor,  if  it  were,  would 
and  cogency.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  a  mem-  it  be  of  any  avail;  since,  having  received  addi- 
ber  of  tiie  constituent  and  then  of  ^e  legisla-  tions  by  every  snccessive  monarch,  it  had  no 
tive  assembly,  but  his  health,  never  very  strong,  regolar  design,  of  any  period,  much  less  one 
did  not  idlow  him  to  appear  at  the  tribune,  in  the  least  accordant  with  any  present  system 
He  developed,  however,  a  more  remarkable  of  fortification.  It  had,  however,  as  its  princi- 
activity  as  a  writer,  and  gained  a  universal  pal  feature,  eight  huge  round  towers,  connected 
reputation  by  his  controversies  with  the  cele-  by  curtains  of  massive  masonry,  and  was  encir- 
brated  Proudhon,  who  met  with  no  other  an-  ded  by  a  ditch  of  125  feet  in  width,  which  was 
ta^nist  half  so  formidable.  His  labors  during  dry,  except  after  great  overflows  of  the  Seine 
this  eventfal  period  entirely  exhausted  the  or  unusually  heavy  nuns.  This  ditch  was,  ex- 
vital  forces ;  consumption  made  its  appearance,  teriorly,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  60  feet  in 
and  his  physicians  oraered  him  to  Italy,  in  Sept.  height^  to  which  was  attached  a  wooden  gal- 
1850,  where,  after  8  months,  he  died. — ^He  was  lery,  rudng  in  successive  stages,  and  running 
a  writer  of  great  point,  pungency,  and  clear-  around  the  whole  inner  circumference  of  the 
ness.  Among  his  most  sti^ing  works  are,  ditch,  opposite  to  the  castle.  This  was  called 
perhaps,  the  pamphlet  Capital  et  rente  and  the  'Hhe  rounds.^*  Two  staircases  gave  access  to 
Gratuity  du  erldit  (Paris,  1849),  containing  these  rounds,  from  the  right  and  left,  directly 
the  discussion  of  tibe  questions  raised  by  Proud*  in  front  of  the  main  guard,  and  sentinels  were 
hon.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  regularly  posted  in  them,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
works  is  the  Harmoniee  eeonomiques^  left  in-  be  perpetually  in  motion  watching  the  win- 
complete  at  his  death.  It  is  an  attempt  to  dows,  in  order  to  discover  the  first  movement 
demonstrate  that  the  laws  of  economy  fdl  of  the  prisoners  toward  escape.  Within  the 
tend  concurrently  and  harmoniously  to  the  body  of  the  castle  a  sentrv  struck  a  bell  every 
progressive  amelioration  of  human  life.  From  hour,  day  and  night,  to  show  that  he  was  on 
this  point  of  view  there  is  no  real  antagonism  the  watdi ;  beside  this,  during  the  night,  a  bell 
in  sodety,  but  the  interests  of  aXL  classes  and  was  struck  hourly  in  the  rounds.  The  admin- 
individujJs  are  essentially  congruous  and  mutu-  istration  of  the  Bastile  was  vested  in  a  govem- 
fllly  dependent  This  work  was  the  occasion  of  or,  a  royal  intendant,  a  mcjor,  a  moor's  aid,  a 
a  prolonged  controversy  between  M.  Bastiat  surgeon,  and  a  matron.  The  garrison  was  com- 
and  his  friends  and  Mr.  Henry  0.  Oarey  of  po»Bd  of  100  men,  oommanaed  by  two  cap* 
Philadelphia,  who  contended  that  the  prindple  tains,  a  lieutenant,  and  sergeants.  The  lieut.- 
of  economical  harmony  was  a  discovery  of  nis  general  of  police  in  Paris  was  the  sub-delegate 
own,  and  had  been  first  set  forth  in  his  ^^  Prin-  of  the  minister  for  the  department  of  the  Bas* 
ciples  of  Political  Economy'*  (8  vols.,  Phila.,  tOe,  and  he  had,  under  his  orders,  an  official 
1 837-40).  This  discussion  was  conducted  in  commissioner,  caUed  the  oomnussioner  for  the 
the  pages  of  the  Paris  Journal  des  ieonomiste&y  BastUe.  So  soon  as  a  prisoner  was  brought  to 
and  justlyexcited  much  attention.  the  Bastile  he  was  inventoried,  his  trunks, 

BASTIDE,  JuLEs^  a  French  statesman,  min*  dothes,  linen,  and  pockets  were  all  examined, 

ister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  French  republio  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  were  any 

under  Gen.  Oavaignao,  bom  at  Paris,  Nov.  21,  papers  bearing  relation  to  the  causes  of  his  ar- 

1800.     Early   a    democrat  he   could  never  rest     *'The  new-comer,"  says  the  advocate 

cease  to  labor  for  the  downudl  of  the  Bourbon  Lingaet,  who  was  himself  detained  8  years  in 

monarchy.    He  fought  hard  in  the  revolution  the  Bastile  by  Maurepas^  *'  is  as  much  surprised 

of  July,  1880.    He  was  also  opposed  to  the  as  alarmed  to  find  himself  subjected  to  the 

Orleans  monarchy.    Condemned  to  death  for  search  and  personal  examination  of  4   men, 

bis  share  in  tbo  insurrection  of  June  6, 1882,  he  whose  i^pearance  seems  to  belie  their  funo- 

escaped  from  prison  and  fled  to  England,  where  tions ;  mm  dad  in  a  uniform  which  leads  one 

he  resided  2  years.    He  returned  in  1884,  and  to  look  f^  a  regard  to  decendes,  and  wearing 

was  acquitted.    After  the  death  of  Armand  decorationa  whidi  presuppose  a  service  which 

Oarrd  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  NatiamU  endures  no  stain.    These  men  take  from  him 

newn>aper.    This  place  he  resigned  in  1846,  hb  money,  that  he  may  have  no  means  of  cor- 

and  founded  the  Auue  Nationme  in  1847.  He  rupting  any  one  of  their  number;  his  Jewelry 

rendered  great  assistance  to  Lanuurtine  in  the  on  the  same  consideration ;  his  papers,  for  fear 

ofSoe  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  aflOidrs,  and  he  should  find  any  resource  against  the  tedinm 

was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  for  8  to  which  he  is  henceforth  devoted;    and  hia 

departments.     He  chose  the  Seine  and  Mame.  knives  and  scissors,  for  fear  he  should  commit 

He  was  minister  for  foreign  affidrs  from  May  suicide,  or  assassinate  his  gaolers.'*    After  this 

10  to  Dec.  20, 1848.  examination,  he  was  led  to  the  cell  intended 

BASTILE,  the  state  prison  and  dtadd  of  for  his  occupation.    These  cdls  were  situated 

Paris,  built  in  1869,  in  order  to  protect  the  in  dl  the  towers,  the  walls  of  which  were,  at 

pakce  of  Charles  Y.  against  the  inoursiona  of  least,  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  at  the  base  80 

the  Borgundians,  and  destroyed  by  the  mob  or  40.    Eadi  had  an  aperture  worked  in  the 

in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  in  1789,  wall,  defended  by  8  iron  gratings,  one  within,  a 

after  an  existence  of  20  years  above  4  oenturiea.  second  without^  and  a  tUrdin  the  mid  thick- 
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ness  of  the  masonrr.    The  bars  ci  these  grat-  mons  soms,  amoaniing,  at  times,  to  so  mndi  as 
ings  were  an  inch  in  thickness,  and,  by  a  refine-  100,000  francs  p&r  diem^  for  the  maintenance  of 
ment  of  cruelty,  the  solid  parts  of  each  grating  the  state  prisoners.    Benneville  asserts  that,  in 
were  made  to  correspond  with  the  apertnres  of  his  time,  Bernaville,  who  was  then  governor, 
another,  so  that  although  the  openings  in  each  had  a  great  number  of  prisoners  at  ^1  j^'ices, 
grating  were  really  of  4  inches,  only  2  inches  up  to  25  francs  a  head  per  diem,  and  that  ^eir 
were  left  unobstrncted.    In  winter  these  cells  daily  subsistence  did  not  oost  him,  on  an  ave- 
were  ice-houses ;  in  summer,  damp  stoves,  for  rage,  20  sous.    There  was  a  regular  tariff  of 
the  walls  were  so  thick  that  the  heat  was  never  expenses  for  the  table,  lights,  and  washing  of 
sufficient  to  dry  them.    The  dungeons,  which  all  prisoners,  according  to  their  rank.  A  prince 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oublietteiy  of  the  blood  was  allowed  50  francs  a  day ;  a 
were  19  feet  below  the  level  of  the  courtyard,  marshal  of  France,  86  fhmcs;  alieut-generid,24 
and  5  below  that  of  the  ditch.    They  had  no  francs ;  a  councillor  of  parliament,  15  francs;  an 
opening,  but  a  narrow  loophole  commnnicatinff  ordinary  judge,  a  priest,  or  a  financier,  10  francs ; 
with  the  ditch.    The  wretched  inhabitant  of  a  considerable  burgher,  or  an  advocate,  5  fi^ncs; 
these  dungeons,  deprived  of  axe  and  dayh'ght,  a  small  burgher,  8  francs ;  and  tiie  members 
buried  alive  in  a  damp  and  infected  atmosphere,  of  all  the  inferior  classes  2  francs  and  10  sous ; 
in  the  midst  of  loathsome  mud,  the  breeding-  the  same  being  the  rate  allowed  for  the  guards, 
place  of  toads  and  noisome  reptiles,  surrounded  wardens,  and  servants  of  the  prison. — ^A  prison- 
Dy  spiders  and  rata,  could  not  long  support  his  er  might  be  examined  at  the  instant  of  nis  ar- 
miserable  existence  amid  such  an  accumulation  rest,  or  not  until  after  weeks,  days,  months, 
of  horrors.    It  has  been  asserted  that  these  or  even  years.    He  had  no  rights,  no  means 
hideousplacesof  torture  were  used  only  for  the  of  even  offering  a  defence,  nor  of  making  it 
temporary  punishment  of  refractory  prisoners,  known  to  his  friends  where  he  was,  or  wh^e- 
and  that  no  one  was  ever  confined  in  them  for  fore  he  was  detiuned.     Sometimes   he   was 
more  than  a  few  days.     But  it  is  in  proo^  ignorant  of  both  facts  himself.    He  was  allowed 
taken  from  the  written  archives  of  the  Bastile,  neither  hooks  nor  papers.    He  could  not  com- 
nnder  the  very  eyes  of  those  who  had  been  municate,  in  writing,  even  with  the  lieutenant 
either  the  witnesses  or  the  suflTerers  of  its  cruel  of  the  police,  except  by  especial  i>ermis8ion  ob- 
mysteries,  that  they  were  in  use,  not  as  places  talned  through  the  ms^or  of  the  Bastile;  nor, 
for  intimidation,  but  for  prolonged  and  pre-  even  when  permission  was  granted  by  the  lieu- 
meditated  torture.   In  regard  to  the  iron  cages,  tenant,  conld  he  correspond  with  his  friends  or 
on  which  John  Howara  and  the  author  of  family,  except  through  the  policy  who  exam- 
^  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Bastile''  have  ex-  ined  all  the  correspondence.    Visits  oonld  be 
patiated,  it  is  right  to  say  that  nothing  of  the  only  made  to  prisoners  on  a  written  order  from 
sort  was  discovered,  nor  anv  trace  even  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  that  in  the 
their  previous  existence  found,  whether  by  the  presence  of  some  officer  of  the  prison.     All 
curious  crowds  who  fiocked  to  examine  and  conversations  on  the  cause  of  detention,  treat- 
rummage  every  comer  of  this  stronghold  of  ment  within  the  prison,  and  all  topics  of  that 
despotic  cruelty,  after  it  had  been  captured  and  nature,  were  strictly  prohibited ;  and,  in  a  word, 
thrown  open  to  the  people,  or  by  the  masons  sleeping  or  waking,  living  or  dying,  the  prison- 
and  laborers  employea  in  its  destruction.    The  er  was  never,  for  a  moment,  free  firom  the  su- 
flame  must  be  said  of  the  otibliettesy  holes  into  pervision  of  spies,  who  had  become,  from  long 
which  condemned  prisoners  are  sdd  to  have  habit,  expert  judges  of  many  points  of  the 
been  lowered,  there  to  perish  unheard  of  and  human  character,  and  who  observed,  with  the 
for^tten,    and  of  the   question-chamber^   in  closest  scrutiny,  every  word,  look,  action,  mo- 
which  siupected  persons  were  put  to  the  tor-  tion  of  the  prisoner,  and  endeavored  to  read 
tore,  in  order  to  force  them  to  avow  their  own  his  every  tiiought,  in  order  that  it  might  be  re- 
gnlit,  and  condemned  prisoners  in  order  to  com-  ported,  as  casting  some  light,  more  or  less,  on 
pel  them  to  disclose  the  names  of  their  aooom-  liis  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  suspicion — ^for 
plices.     The   Bastile  could  contain  50  state  charges  there  were  none— -under  which  he  was 
prisoners  in  solitary  cells ;  but,  by  doubling  detamed.    He,  therefore,  conld  trust  no  man. 
them,  this  number  could  be  raisea  to  100,  or  Beyond  this,  the  distinction  between  different 
upw»^    When  a  greater  number  yet  were  prisoners,  as  to  their  fare,  treatment,  degree  of 
placed  within  its  waSs,  the  accommodation  was  freedom,  and  the  like,  was  as  wide,  almost,  as  that 
yet  more  miserable,  the  wretches  being  con-  between  being  prisoners  at  all  and  being  at  liber- 
fined  in  cells  opening  on  the  ditches  which  car-  ty.  Some,  whom  it  was  desired  to  put  to  a  slow 
ried  off  the  ordure  and  sewerage  of  the  prison,  death  of  agony,  without  trial  or  publicity,  were 
amid  odors  insufferable.    The  prisoners  were,  allowed  to  languish,  for  years  of  living  death, 
of  course,  miserably  fed.  on  wretched  viands,  on  the  most  loathsome  prison  fare,  in  the  hor- 
•wretchedly  cooked  and  filthily  served ;  but  this  rible  dens  described  above,  until  welcome  death, 
was,  perhaps,  owing  rather  to  the  abuses  of  at  last,  arrived  to  liberate,  them.    Some,  whom 
inferiors,  of  the  governor,  who  made  a  profit  of  it  was  not  designed  even  to  punish,  much  less  to 
the  wretches  under  his  charge,  and  of  prison  destroy,  but  only  to  sequester  from  the  oppor- 
management   in   general,    than   to   the   evil  tunity  of  becoming  dangerous  to  the  state,  en- 
Sntentions  of  the  government,  which  paid  eno^  Joyed  every  comfort  and  even  luxury,  which  a 
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freeman  oonld  ei^joy,  ezoept  that  of  freedom,  sccnirged  in  the  prea^oe  of  the  goveroor ;  and. 
They  were  served  on  chma  and  silver,  in  fine  again,  once  in  every  8  months,  to  have  2  of 
apartments,  on  ezooisite  'wines  and  delicate  their  teeth  torn  from  their  jaws.  Within  the 
meats,  furnished  from  wiUiont  the  prison.  waUs  of  this  prison  died  Charles  de  Gontant, 
They  were  allowed  books,  papers,  the  attend-  Sienr  de  Biron,  for  treason  against  the  crown 
anoe  of  their  own  servants,  the  sooiety  of  their  and  life  of  Henry  lY,  Great  warrior,  duke,  peer^ 
friends  and  families,  the  freedom  of  the  whole  marshal  of  France,  as  brave  as  his  own  sword, 
interior  of  the  fortress-^-all,  in  short,  ezoept  to  the  most  daring  of  men  in  the  battle-field,  he 
go  beyond  the  gates.  Yet  amid  all  this  com-  was  sentenced,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  bo  behead- 
paraUve  reason  for  content^  there  was,  to  the  ed,  privately,  within  the  walls  of  the  Bastile,  in- 
unhappy  man,  the  ever-present  knowlec^ge,  that  stead  of  suffering  the  public  ignominy  of  deoap- 
he  was  there  at  the  mercy  of  one  supreme,  itation  in  the  Place  ae  Ortve.  At  the  time  it 
irresponsible  disposer,  with  whom  no  argument  was  thought  strange  that  so  renowned  a  soldier 
ooula  be  held,  to  whom  no  reason  could  be  ad-  as  Biron  should  have  wanted  moral  courage  to 
duced,  from  whom  no  hearing  could  be  obtained,  meet  inevitable  death  like  a  man;  but  such 
and,  lastly,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal ;  things  are  now  better  understood ;  and  it  is  well 
that,  on  any  caprice  or  change  of  policy,  he  knownthatthey  who  have  braved  death  a  hun- 
might  at  any  moment  be  subjected  to  the  most  dred  times,  and  would  brave  it  ag»n,  fearlessly 
horrible  condition  of  the  most  wretched  inmate  and  defiant,  in  the  open  air  and  before  the  faces 
of  that  house  of  woe;  and  that  if  it  were  de-  of  crowds  of  admiring  and  sympathizing  speota- 
eirable  or  determined  to  torture,  or  to  kill,  or  tors,  often  die,  trembling  and  irresolute  cow- 
to  immure  in  oblivion  and  report  him  as  b^ng  ards,  when  they  have  no  witnesses  of  their  way 
dead,  no  human  being  would  ever  be  the  wiser,  ofdyingbut  Godandtheezecutioner.  Within 
until  the  end  of  time,  as  to  what  had  been  his  real  these  wails^  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
tute.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  system,  that  ren-  languished  for  12  years  the  notorious  Bas- 
dered  imprisonment  in  the  BasUle,  on  a  simple  sompierre.  the  friend  of  the  king,  but  the 
lettT€  de  eaehet  under  the  royal  seal,  and  with  enemy  or  Bichelien,  whose  enmity  was,  in 
the  minister's  agnature,  both,  perhaps,  with-  those  days,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  judg- 
ont  knowledge  of  the  ung,  wiUiout  cause  as-  ment  of  the  king.  Within  these  walls,  during 
signed,  charge  preferred,  term  of  detention  the  succeeding  reign,  was  enacted  the  inezplica- 
named,  or  any  hearing  ever,  of  necessity,  to  ble  nwstery,  which  has  continued  a  mystery  to 
be  had — beyond  all  consideration  of  the  nature  this  day,  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  When 
of  the  place,  or  of  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  first  heard  of^  he  was  confined  in  the  Marguerite 

Srisoners — so  horribly  appalling. — ^Up  to  the  islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  he  was 
ate  of  the  accession  of  Oharles  YII.  the  Bastile  removed  by  De  Saint  Mars,  who  was  his  private 
continued  to  be  merely  a  royal  fortress,  when  it  governor,  and  answerable,  it  is  supposed,  for 
became  a  state  prison,  under  the  government  of  his  safety  with  his  own  life,  to  the  Bastile, 
Thomas  Beaumont^  who  was  in  command  when,  where  he  died  on  Nov.  19, 1703,  and  was  bur- 
in 1418,  the  populace  broke  into  its  precincts,  ied  on  the  20th  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Paul, 
maasacred  the  Armagnao  prisoners,  and  made  under  the  name  of  Maohiati.  No  man,  ezce^ 
as  if  they  would  have  devoured  their  bleeding  the  governor,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  saw  his 
carcasses.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  Philip  fiice.  or  h^u^  his  voice;  2  persons,  to  whom 
rHuilLer,  governor  of  the  fortress,  was  doubtless  he  nad  conveyed  written  words,  in  one  case 
an  instigator  of  the  most  barbarous  infiictlons  marked  upon  a  linen  shirt  in  the  other  en- 
within  its  waUs.  Tristan  THermite.  in  his  graved  on  a  ^ver  plate,  died,  without  apparent 
slavish  subserviency  to  the  caprices  of  nis  royal  cause,  immediately  afterward.  During  his  con- 
gossip,  often  made  errors  in  sacrificing  the  veyance  from  the  Marguerite  isles,  De  Saint 
wrong  man,  but  what  then  ?  If  the  innocent  Mars  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  slept  in  the 
were  put  to  death#n  lieu  of  the  guilty,  the  mis-  same  chamber,  with  him,  with  pistols  ever  at 
take  was  easily  rectified — it  was  but  a  bead  hand,  ready  to  destroy  him,  in  the  case  of  an 
more  or  less;  and  there  were  heads  enough  in  attempt  on  his  part  to  reveal  himself.  In  the 
France,  that  the  justice  of  the  king  should  not  Bastile  he  was  waited  on,  at  table  and  at  his 
be  defrauded.  But  it  is  Louis  himself  who  was  toilet  by  the  governor ;  who  took  charge  of, 
the  author,  the  inventor,  of  the  worst  barbari-  and  destroyed,  all  tiie  linen  he  had  once  used. 
ties.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  dungeons  of  l^e  He  was  never  seen  but  with  a  mask  of  black 
Bastile,  as  in  those  of  the  great  Ohatelet,  velvet,  fastei^ed  behind  his  head  with  steel 
.caused  pits  to  be  ezcavated  and  lined  with  springs ;  and,  when  he  went  to  hear  mass,  the 
anoooth  and  polished  masonry,  in  which,  owing  invalids,  who  were  in  charge  of  him  with  mua- 
to  their  form,  the  wretches  who  were  lowered  keta  and  lighted  matches,  were  instructed  to 
into  them  could  obtain  no  respite  from  the  fire  on  him,  instantlv,  in  case  of  his  speaking  or 
agony  of  their  forced  and  unnatural  position,  showing  his  fiice.  A  hundred  coi\jectures  have 
by  any  change  of  posture,  nnce  change  of  pos-  been  rkked,  as  to  who  this  mysterious  person 
ture  was  nut  possible.  In  these  hideous  places  could  have  been,  who  was  treated  with  such 
were  immured  the  princes  of  the  house  of  respect,  vet  with  such  jealous  rigor ;  whose  life 
Armagnac;  and  from  these,  twice  in  every  was  held  sacred  against  taking  off,  yet  made 
week,  they  were  drawn   with  cords,  to  l>e  onesceneof  incessant  misery.    The  absence  of 
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anj  person  of  snflScienfc  note  from  the  stace  of  moUsbed,  and  the  P^ple  8ha]l  dance  oq  the 

hifltorj,  to  aoconnt  for  sach  precantiona,  alone,  area  where  it  stood.      This  prophecy,  at  hsA 

bidfieB  all  inqouy.    The  general  idea  seems  to  of  the  empiric  and  impostor,  was  realiied  to 

be  that  he  waa  an  elder  brother  of  Lonia  XIY^  the  letter.    It  was  the  Carmagnole  which  tbej 

the  fimit  of  an  adolterous  intrigue  between  danced  abont  the  blood-stained  trees  of  Hbeitj, 

Anne  of  Austria  and  ^e  dnke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  tune  to  which  they  dauoed  was  (a  In. 

or  some  other  unknown  lover,  who,  being  bom  The  reyolution  has  many  crimes,  for  which  to 

in  wedlock,  cocdd  not  have  been  dispossessed  of  answer,  against  humanity,  against  God.  The 

his  claim  to  the  throne,  had  his  existenoe  been  destruction  of  the  Bastile — of  BastiieS)  m 

admitted.    This  solution  is,  however,  by  no  may  say,  forever — almost  suffices  to  oblitente 

means  satisfactory ;  since  there  is  little  reason  them  from  the  record, 

for  believing  that,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  BASTINADO  (Fr.  baetan,  a  dub^  akin  to  the 

of  his  sucoessors,  so  dumsy,  so  oomplicated.  and  English  word  baste^,  a  punishment  inflietedbf 

withal  so  imoertun  a  system  would  have  been  the  Turks  with  sticKS  or  leathern  thonga  ontbi 

attempted,  in  order  to  keep  outof  sight  a  person,  soles  of  the  feet 

whom  it  would  have  been  much  more  in  ac-  BASTION.    InandentfortificafcionfthevaDi 

ocnrdanoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  remove  of  towns  were  flanked  by  rooud  or  squre 

altogether  from  the  stage,  on  which  he  was  one  towers,  from  which  arofaera  and  war  macbioa 

too  many.    After  this  time,  the  Bastile  degene-  could  direct  their  projectiles  on  the  stonmoj 

rated,  from  being  a  place  of  incarceration,  or,  as  «iemy  while  he  was  held  in  check  by  the  ditch. 

it  might  be,  a  living  burial  for  suspected  princes.  On  the  introduction  of  artillery  into  Europe 

pretenders  to  the  throne,  subjects  too  powerful  these  towers  were  made  considerablj  Is^ 

for  the  state,  and  the  possessors  of  perilous  and  ultimately,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I6dt 

state  secrets,  whom  it  was  not  thought  good  to  century,  the  Italian  engineers  made  them  poij- 

kill,  into  a  gaol  for  conunon  and  vulgar  male-  gonal  instead  of  round  or  square,  thus  fomiiD^ 

factors;  a  place  of  detention  for  women  who  a  bastion.    This  is  an  irr^olar  pentagon, o« 

had  inspired  royal  mistresses,  or  titled  harlots,  nde  of  which  is   turned  inward  toward  tbe 

with  jealousy  or  hatred ;  and  a  dungeon  for  the  tower,  so  that  the  opposite  salient  anglefiM 

political  antitfonists  of  the  minister.    The  im-  the  open  field.    The  2  longer  sides,  eiiclos2« 

prisonment  of  Blaizot,  the  king's  librarian,  for  the  salient  angle,  are  called  the  &oes;  tbe  3 

obeying  the  king's  own  directions,  by  the  min-  shorter  ones,  connecting  them  with  the  ton 

ister  De  Breteuil,  nominally  at  the  king's  order,  wall  or  rampart,  are  called  the  flanks.  Ilj 

brought  to  light  the  whole  system  of  iniquity,  fitoes  are  destined  to  reply  to  the  distant  fire  a 

Bhiicot  was  delivered :  but  De  Breteuil  was  not  the  enemy,  the  flanks  to  protect  the  diidm 

punished.    Then  on  July  14^  1789,  the  people  their  fire.    The  first  Italian  bastions  still  shotj 

rose  in  their  fury  and  their  might;  and,  after  a  their  descent  from  the  ancient  toweis.  ^ 

brief  and  unavailing  defence,  £e  stronghold  of  kept  dose  to  the  main  walls ;  the  salient  w 

media val  and  modem  despotism  was  captured,  was  very  obtuse,  the  faces  short,  and  the  ^ 

ransacked,  all  its  mysteries  and  secret  horrors  pet  revetted  with  masonry  to  the  very  top.  ^iQ 

laid  bare  to  the  indignant  daylight,  its  towels  such  small  bastions,  the  main  office  of  uis^ 

razed  to  their  foundations,  and  its  dungeons  was  the  defence  of  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  as" 

filled  with  the  copings  of  its  battlements.   Much  tain  connecting  2  bastions ;  <»°^".^"V^ 

exaggeration  took  place,  in  relation  to  the  dis-  flanks  were  placed  perpendicular  to  thecon^ 

ooveries  said  to  be  made  in  its  demolition,  espe-  These  bastions  were  aistributed  ^^^^  ^ 

cially  those    in    rektion   to   one  Count   de  angles  of  the  polygon  forming  ^fj^^.T. 

Lorges;  but  it  is  sufficiently  esUblished  that  eeinU  of  the  fortress,  or  where  one  side  otw 

there  was  no  such  person  in  existence,  nmch  polygon  was  so  long  that  a  part  was  not  ji^ 

Jess   in  the  BastUe.    No  exaggeration,  how-  effidctlve  musket  range  of  tiie  2  projeclmg^ 

ever,  was  needed.    Seven  persons,  only,  were  an  intermediate  bastion,  c^jled  P^.^^, 

found  in  its  cells  and  dungeons ;  one,  the  count  was  erected  on  its  middle,    with  the  uoF ' 

de  Sohige,  a  prisoner  smce   his  11th  year;  Ing  siege  artillery  of  the  17th  ceDtai7,itfF 

another.  Tavemier,  the  son  of  Paris  Duverney,  bastions  became  necessary,  and  very  soon 

who,  after  10  years  at  the  Isles  ICargneritea,  curtain  lost  its  importance,  the  bastio^  im 

had  passed  80  vears  in  the  Bastile,  and  who  now  the  principal  points  to  be  ^^^^  _ 

reappeared  on  his  liberation,  bewildered,  with  a  office  of  the  flanks  was  also  <^^^iTL  ^ 

broken  intellect,  like  a  man  awaked  from  a  sleep  had  to  enfikde,  chiefly,  the  ditch  lo  fironioi  ^ 

of40year8,toanewworldcomparedwiththaton  face  of  the  c^posite  bastion,  *^^,"^!^ 

which  he  had  closed  his  eyes.    Records  of  hor-  being   erected  perpwidicular  to  m  ^^ 

rors  even  worse  than  this  were  found  inscribed  they  were  made  perpendicular  to  the  F?r*^ 

on  the  reg^ters  of  the  prison.    Two  will  suffice,  tion  of  that  face,  called  ^^"^^^^^%u 


Lobar,  arrested  at  76  and  dead  at  90  years,  works.  Thus  bastions,  in  the  ^5°^|;^Q^dj 
Nearly  60  years  before,  Oagliostro  scrawled  on  French  and  German  school,*toa  ^"^^eDt 
thewallsof  his  ceU:  ''The  Bastile shaU  be  de-    in  tiioee  of  Yauban  and  Goehois,  uMier 
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many  changes  of  fonn  and  sLpe,  until  abont  be  eet  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 

1740,  Oormontaigne  published  a  system  of  bas-  life.    In  1640  his  sentence  was  reversed  by  the 

tionary  fortification,  which  is  generally  consid-  parliament,  and  reparation  ordered  to  be  made 

ered  as  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.    His  bas-  him  from  the  estates  of  his  persecutors,  but  the 

tions  are  as  large  as  they  can  well  be  made ;  troubles  of  the  revolution  prevented  the  ezecu- 

his  flanks  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  perpendicu-  tion  of  the  decree  during  his  lifetime.    He  re* 

lar  to  the  lines  of  defence,  and  great  improve-  ceived  an  allowance,  however,  for  his  support, 

tnents  are  made  in  tiie  outworks.    Bastions  are  BAT,  a  mammiferous  quadruped,  whose  dif- 

either  full  or  empty.  In  the  first  case,  the  whole  ferent  genera  constitute  the  order  cheiroptera, 

of  the  interior  is  raised  to  the  height  of  iiie  This  is  one  of  the  most  distinctly  circumscribed 

rampart ;  in  the  latter,  the  rampart  goes  round  groups  of  the  class  mammalia,  and  may  be 

the  interior  side  of  the  bastion  with  a  sufficient  characterized  as  follows :  general  form  disposed 

breadth  for  serving  the  guns,  and  leaves  a  hoi-  for  flight ;  an  expansion  of  the  skin  stretched 

low  in  the  middle  of  the  work.    In  full  bastions,  between  the  four  limbs  and  the  greatly  elon- 

cavaliers  are  sometimes  erected :    works,  the  gated  fingers  of  the  anterior  extremities ;  this 

sides  of  which  run  parallel  with  those  of  the  flying  membrane  naked,  or  nearly  so,  on  both 

bastion,  and  are  elevated  high  enough  to  allow  sides ;  the  mamma  on  the  breast ;  the  clavicles 

of  the  guns  being  fired  over  its  parapet    From  very  strong ;  the  fore-arm  incapable  of  rotation 

the  commanding  height  of  such  cavaliers,  guns  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bones.    The 

of  the  greatest  range  are  generally  placed  in  bats  consist  of  2  very  distinct  groups,  charac- 

them  in  order  to  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  terized  mainly  by  the  structure  of  the  teeUi: 

The  system  of  fortification  based  upon  bastions  the  first,  containing  the  genera  pteropus  and 

was  the  only  one  known  fi:om  the  16th  to  the  c^hdlotes,  is  frugivorous,  has  the  molar  teeth, 

end  of  the  18th  century,  when  Montalembert  with  flattish  crowns,  obliquely  truncated  and 

put  forwiurd  several  new  methods  without  bas-  longitudinally  grooved,  8  joints  in  the  fiogersL 

tions,  among  which  the  polygonal  or  caponUre  generally  provided  with  a  nail  on  the  second 

system  for  inland  fortresses  and  the  system  of  finger,  and  the  tail  wanting  or  rudimentary ; 

casemated  forts  with  several  tiers  of  guns,  have  the  second  group,  containing  the  genera  «m- 

found  most  favor.  pertiliOj  phylhstama.  nyeterii,  &c.,  has  the 

BASTION,  a  village  of  Algeria,  near  Oon-  molars  with  sharp  pomts  like  the  true  insecti- 

stantine.    In  1520  a  bastion  was  built  in  the  iwo,  showing  at  once  the  dififerent  nature  of 

vicinity  of  this  village  by  the  French  African  their  food.    The  skeleton  of  the  bats  combines 

company,  the  first  establishment  of  the. French  a  great  degree  of  lightness,  with  peculiarities 

In  Algiers.    The  place  was  afterward  abandon-  in  the  anterior  extremities,  snitable  for  pur- 

ed  for  Galle.  poses  of  flight.    The  head  is  the  longest  in  the 

BASTON,  Robert,  prior  of  the  Carmelite  frngivorons  group ;  in  all,  the  portion  of  the 

convent  of  Scarborough,  and  poet  laureate  and  temporal  bone  containing  the  oi^an  of  hearing 

public  orator  of  Oxford,  died  about  the  year  is  much  developed ;  ^ey  all  have  canine  and 

1810.    He  accompanied  Edward  L  when  he  in-  incisor  teeth,  the  latter  varying  in  number  from 

vaded  Scotland  in  1304,  in  order  to  celebrate  2  to  4  in  the  upper,  and  from  2  to  6  in  the 

his  achievements  in  verse,  but  was  taken  pris-  lower  Jaw ;  the  molars  also  vary  from  8  to  6  in 

oner.     He  wrote  several  Latin  poems,  and  a  each  Jaw.    ThA  vertebrse  of  the  neck  are  very 

volume  of  tragedies  and  comedies  in  English.  broad ;  those  of  the  back  and  loins  are  simple 

B ASTBOP,  a  county  of  Texas.    The  soil  is  and  almost  without  spinous  processes,  and  much 

generally  fertile,  and  the  surface  moderately  compressed  at  the  sides;  tiie  sacrum  is  veir 

uneven.    The  Colorado  river,  which  traverses  long  and  narrow;  the  tail,  when  present,  is 

the  county,  is  navigable  by  steamboats  during  short,  and  of  use  to  support  the  interfemoral 

six  months  of  the  year.     Numerous  smaller  membrane  and  direct  the  flight.    The  number 

streams   furnish   excellent  water  power.    In  of  vertebras  in  jpt^roptM  is  probably  less  than  in 

1860  this  county  produced  146,360  bushels  of  any  other  mammal,  being  only  24.    The  ribs 

corn,  6,672  bushels  of  oats,  18,662  bushels  of  are  remarkably  long,  as  is  the  breast-bone;  the 

sweet  potatoes,  91,536  lbs.  butter,  1,626  pounds  upper  part  of  the  latter  is  greatly  expanded 

of  wool,  and  1,478  bales  of  cotton.    It  was  laterally,  to  give  a  flrm  support  to  the  very 

named  in  honor  of  Baron  de  Bastrop,  a  Mexican,  strong  collar-bones ;  the  front  of  the  bone  has 

Area,  890  sq.  miles ;  pop.  in  1867,  7,827,  of  also  a  crest^  like  the  keel  of  the  bird's  sternum, 

whom2,9'^5  ^®r«  slaves.  Capital,  Bastrop.  and  for  a  omilar  purpose,  viz.,  the  origin  of  the 

BAST  WICK,  Db.  JoHsr,  the  author  of  several  powerful  muscles  of  flight.  As  the  collar-bone, 
works  attacking  the  papacy,  bom  in  Essex,  in  so  the  shoulder-blade  is  highly  developed,  es- 
1693,  died  abont  1660.  He  practised  medicine  pedally  in  the  active  insectivorous  bats;  the 
at  Colchester.  Some  of  his  publicatians  being  arm-bone  is  very  long  and  slender ;  the  fore- 
considered  to  reflect  upon  the  English  ecclesi-  arm  consists  of  the  usual  2  bones,  but  the  vlna 
astics,  he  was  fined  £6,000  by  the  court  of  high  is  quite  rudimentary,  and  is  xmited  to  the  radita; 
conmiissions,  excommunicated,  and  imprison-  the  latter  is  very  long  and  robust,  and  cannot 
ed.  He  thereupon  attacked  the  bishops  still  be  rotated,  an  admirable  provision  for  an  ani- 
more  vehemently,  and  was  sentenced  by  the  mal  whose  progression  requires  a  constant  re- 
star  chamber  court  to  pay  a  fine  of  £6,000,  to  sistanoe  to  the  air.  But  the  most  remarkable 
voi*  n.— 4$ 
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modifieatioii  of  tiie  anterior  extreraitf  is  In  the  «ye  is  oompensi^ed  to  by  tiie  mat  defdop> 

hand ;  the  bonea  of  all  the  fingera,  except  the  ment  of  the  organ  of  hearing;  the  extenalea 

thnmb,  are  extremely  eloDAatod,  for  the  at-  ia  enormonaly  large,  in  the  pleootvi  amtut 

tadunent  of  the  flying  membrane^  the  thumb  neariy  as  long  as  the  body;  there  is  apropor- 

is  oomparatiyely  short,  and  provided  with  a  tionate  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  intent] 

ho(^ed  nail,  by  which  the  animal  can  dimb  or  ear.    The  organ  of  amell  in  maaj  huectiTwoiK 

sospend  itself.    The  thigh-bone  is  of  moderate  bata,  as  the  rAtii02(>pAti2«,is  exoeedingljaeote; 

size,  and  so  turned  that  the  front  sorfaoe  is  di-  it  is  provided  with  Mda  of  tiie  integoment,  of 

rected  nearly  bade  ward;  the  fibula  is  quite  oreat  size  and  the  most  grotesque  forms,  ns- 

small  and  slender,  and  haa  the  remarkable  oon-  dering  their  physiognomy   Dositively  hideooi 

dition  of  defidency  in  its  nnper  portion,  the  resemUing  that  which  would  be  prodooedbji 

nsual  state  of  things  being  tne  reverse.    The  nose  turned  inside  out  and  complicated  bjt 

foot  is  not  develoi>sd  liJce  the  hand,  the  only  hare*lip.    These  appendages  are  fooad  in  ilie 

peculiarity  being  a  long-pointed  bony  process  groups  whose  habits  lead  them  into  the  darisest 

arising  from  the  hed,  and  inclosed  in  the  mem-  caverns,  where  there  is  not  even  a  ray  of  light: 

brane  between  the  legs ;  the  toes  are  5  in  nnm-  and  are  intended,  by  increaring  the  Matjd 

ber,  nearly  equal,  and  furnished  with  hooked  the  sense  of  smell,  to  act  as  substitutes  foreje 

nails,  by  wfaicn  they  suspend  themsdves,  when  in  situations  where  vidon  is  imposnUe.  ib 

at  rest,  with  the  head  aownward.    The  seem-  have  sndi  an  extraordinary  exaltatioa  of  tbi 

ing  deformity  and  surpassing  u^^eas  of  the  sense  of  touch,  that  Spallanani  was  led  icto 

hats  led  the  andents  to  consider  them  as  im-  the  bdief  that  they  had  a  sixth  sense;  huei- 

pure  animals ;  even  thdr  natnndistB  display  the  periments  diowed  that  tl^y  codd  fly  vitb  per- 

poBsest  ignorance  concerning  them,   i^totle,  feet  accuracy  in  the  dark,  avoiding  emy  obsta 

Pliny,  and  others,  considered  them  aa  birds;  de,  even  after  the  eyes  were  put  oat,  and  the 

these  opinions  were  copied  during  the  middle  ears  and  nosecompletdy  8to]^[>ea  up;  this  mm 

ages,  and  are  even  now  prevalent  among  many  Ouvier  had  the  sagadty  to  perceive  vasnotldq; 

persons.     The   faculty  of  fli^t,  which  im-  but  the  exquidte  aense  of  touch  intheip;; 

posed  on  the  ignorant,  depends  on  an  entirdy  membrane.     This  membrane  arises  from  liie 

difierent  organization  in  the  bird  and  in  the  ddn  of  the  flanks,  and  consists  of  an  abdooitt! 

hat    We  have  seen  that  the  prindpal  part  of  and  a  dorsal  leaflet^  imited  into  an  exeeedio^ 

the  bat^s  flying  membrane  is  stretched  between  thin  and  ddicate  network ;  it  indudes  oot  o^ 

the  enormoudy  elongated  fingers,  and  ftx>m  the  arms  and  hands  but  the  hinder  extrenititt 

them  reflected  to  the  posterior  extremities;  being  prolonged,  more  or  less  acoordingtodit 

but  in  the  bird,  the  parts  which  correspond  to  genera,  between  the  legs,  and  spread  tbek^ 

fingers  are  so  rudimentary  that  the  hand  can  of  the  tail,  forming  a  sensitive  sniftoe  eotinlj 

hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  the  wing  extends  be-  disproportionate  to  the  sise  of  tiie  bodj;  toic- 

yond  it  l>earing  the  quills,  the  prindpal  part,  crease  its  senativenees  it  is  entirely  or  w 

whidi  oelong  to  the  epidermic  system;  the  destitute  of  hair.    The  bat,  ther^rSi  b  o^ 

wings  in  the  3  cases  are  in  no  respects  homdo-  acquainted  with  the  distance  of  bodies  bjt^ 

gotts.    The  bat,  so  active  in  tiie  air,  is  veiy  different  modiflcations  impressed  upon  tbisDV 

awkward  on  the  ground.    When  the  animal  brane  by  the  impulse  of  the  dr.   Tbaooljpe- 

attempts  to  walk,  we  wings  are  shut  and  be-  culiarity  in  the  nervous  system  istfae bi]S^<2 

oome  fore-feet;  the  hook  of  one  thumb  b  fixed  of  the  spind  cord  in  the  lower  oerriesl  » 

to  some  olyect,  and  by  it  the  body  is  pulled  dorsd  region,  from  which  arise  the  nems  a 

forward  and  to  one  nde,  ^e  next  step  bemff  by  sensation  distributed  to  the  wijig&   In  the  >q^ 

a  similar  movement  by  means  of  the  nail  of  the  tma,  an  African  genus,  the  skin  adheres  to  tK 

other  thumb.    By  this  diagond  tumbling,  the  body  only  at  certain  points^  andbyaloosef 

bats  progress  on  a  levd  sur&ce ;  the  length  of  lular  membrane,  and  is  capable  <>f  ^  f 

the  wings  prevents  them  from  ridng  fitxm  such  flated  with  dr  by  a  communicatioa  wiibve 

a  sitoation,  and  it  is  only  when  they  gain  some  laive  chedc^Kiuches ;  this  inflstion  may  De«l^ 

trifling  elevation  that  they  can  commence  thenr  ried  to  audi  an  extent  that  the  aoimai  re^ 

flight    In  the  air  they  are  perfeotivfree,  and  bles  a  balloim  with  hMd,  wings,  and  feet  ^ 

thdr  instinct  teadies  them,  when  desirous  of  mouth  of  the  bat  is  uncommonly  l^^^Mj^ 

rest,  to  seek  some  daik  and  inaoceanble  retreat  ing  great  fadlities  for  the  capture  of  ioseeu* 

from  the  top  of  which  they  can  himg,  head  the  wing.    In  the  genus  pkffUodma,  pe^ 

downward,  suspended  by  their  hind  daws;  in  to  Ammca,  the  tongue  ispporidedatitsexwj 

case  of  danger,  they  have  only  to  loose  thdr  ity  with  a  row  of  wart-like  devations,  arrwp 

hdd,  when  their  wings  are  at  once  spread  and  in  a  drde,  and  forming  a  complete  soei^ 

their  enemies  avoided.    The  diminutive  dze  of  disk ;  by  means  of  this  these  anim^  ^, 

the  eyes  is  well  known,  and  familiarly  expressed  bled  to  suck  the  juice  of  frdts  and  the  ^kmq 

in  the  very  common  saying,  ^  as  blind  as  a  bat  f  animals.     By  mistake  this  ftodty  b|^  ^ 

the  insectivorous  group,  whose  ears  are  largdy  given  to  some  of  the  large  species  ^^^jZ. 

developed,  have  very  smsU  eyes,  placed  almost  rcpui  of  Ada,  and  hence  have  ^'"^^^ 

within  the  auride  and  conceded  by  the  hair;  fb!  stories  of  the  fiibulous  vampire,  ]^^^ 

but  in  the  fndt-eating genera  the  eye  is  of  the  stroyed people  at  ni^t,  by  »cking^eurDwi^ 

uaud  dae,  aa  ia  also  the  ear.    The  diminutive  frmning  th^  victims  into  unooDSOoasDes  ; 
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the  flappiDg  of  thdr  wings.     The  yampire  bat  like  wild  cattle  by  the  Spaniards  and  oitiliaed 
IB  a  huqge  South  Amerioan  species,  of  the  genoB  Tegalas,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  oaptarinff 
phffUc§tama^  whose  natural  food  is  insects,  but  young  males  and  females,  to  be  educated  and 
whidi,  if  pressed  by  hunger,  will  suck  the  blood  then  set  at  liberty  among  their  wild  brethren, 
of  poultry,  catUe,  and  even  of  man ;  tiie  blood  who  abound  in  the  inaccesrible  mountain  recess- 
is  obtained  entirely  by  suction  from  tiie  capil-  es  throughout  the  island.    Notwithstanding  the 
lary  vessels,  and  not  through  any  wounds  nuide  great  improvement  of  the  Philippine  races  gen- 
by  the  teeth ;  tibe  stories  told  by  travellers  are  erally,  under  Spanish  dominion,  this  coercive 
much  exaggerated,  as  the  animal  is  harmless  system  has  not  been  successfol.    The  Aetaa, 
and  not  at  all  feared  by  the  natives.    The  in^  ttie  most  noted  of  the  Negrito  race,  are  said  to 
sectivorous  bats  have  the  simple  stomach  and  be  ^' far  less  amenable  to  civilization  than  the 
abort  intestines  of  the  camivora;    while  the  wildest  of  the  brown-complezioned  race.^'    In 
fnwivorons  species  have  a  complicated  stomach  many  instances  an  Aeta  of  tender  age  has  been 
and  a  long  alimentary  canaL     Bats  are  natives  taken  care  of  by  wealthy  fiunilies  of  Manila. 
of  all  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  The  young  Aeta  is  a  well-formed,  handsome- 
globe;  those  of  this  country  bdong  chiefly  to  featured,  bright  black  little  creature,  with  brUr 
tbe  veaperHlumid(B.    The  large  East  India  ipe-  liant  eyes  and  lively  motions,  like  the  Indian 
oies,  tiie  roussettes,  of  the  genus  pterapus^'we  antelope.    In  every  such  attempt  atdomestioa- 
extensively  used  as  food.    The  fur  of  bats  is  tion,  under  the  most  favorable  cbeumstances, 
generally  exceedingly  fine  and  soft.    Bats  fly  to  the  confined  Aeta,  either  male  or  female,  when 
a  considerable  height  and  with  great  rapidity ;  full  grown,  has  fled  from  the  luxuries  of  civili- 
they  are  nocturnal  in  theur  habits,  avoiding  liie  zation  to  share  the  naked  savagery  that  has 
light  and  noise  of  day,  during  which  they  hang  ever  prevailed  in  their  native  mountains.  They 
by  the  hind  feet  in  some  ^oomy  or  obscure  present  a  singular  and  marked  contrast  in  char- 
T^treat ;  in  the  warm  summer  evenings  they  aoter  to  the  enslaved  black  raoes*of  Africa, 
sally  forth  in  search  of  prey,  and  themselves  BATAO,  or  Batag,  an  island  about  1^  mile 
fisQl  easy  victims  to  the  owls  and  birds  of  night  off  the  N.  £.  coast  of  Samar,  the  most  northerly 
and  to  any  siuure  that  may  be  set  for  them  ;  of  that  portion  of  tbe  PMlipmne  islands  whi^ 
they  pass  the  winter,  and  indeed  the  greater  goes  under  the  designation  of  visaya,  or  Bisaya. 
part  of  the  year,  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  or  U-  Area,  18  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,500.    It  forms  apart  of 
bemation.    The  cheiroptera  are  intermediate  the  district  of  Paiapag,  in  Samar. 
between  the  quadrumana  and  the  true  tfuw-  BATAK,  a  remarkable  race  of  the  island  of 
twora;  the   galeopilheefusy  or  cat-monkey,  of  Sumatra,  inhabiting  that  portion  called  Batta, 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  presents  many  cbiarao-  or  Battas,  bounded  N.  by  Achin,  S.  by  the  an- 
ten  of  the  eheir^pteni^  though  belon^bog  to  the  dent  Malay  territory  of  Menancabow,  while, 
guadrumaoM  ;  the  frngivorous  genera  approach  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides^  they  are  hem- 
the  quadrumana  in  their  teeth,  while  the  insect-  med  in  by  Malay  colonies,  which  confine  them 
eaters  resemble  the  true  insectivora  in  their  to  the  mountainousr^on  and  plateaus  in  which 
dentition ;  we  find  the  monkey  characters  also  the  rivers  Ledang,  BUa,  Burunom,  and  Batang 
in  the  free  movements  of  the  thumb,  the  deep  Gadis  have  their  sources.    The  distinctive  pe- 
divisions  of  the  fingers,  the  pectoral  situation  of  cnliarity  of  the  Bataks  is  that  of  lettered  canni- 
the  breasts,  the  cheek-pouches  of  many,  and  in  balism.  They  have  a  written  character,  entirely 
the  <niguis  of  generation  and  digestion;   the  original,  forming  an  alphabet  of  22  suostantive 
bats  di&r  ih>m  the  quadrumana  ei^>ecially  in  letters  and  6  vowel  marks.    They  write  from 
the  great  development  of  the  breast-bone  and  left  to  rit^t,  and,  for  ordinary  purposes,  write, 
in  the  lanpoasibility  of  rotating  the  fore-arm. —  like  the  KcjJlLngs,  south  of  them,  upon  pohshed 
North  America  has  the  following  bats:  VeeperU-  Joints  of  bamboo.    Their  books,  and  such,  says 
tio  novebaraeenm,  F.  prtdnoeuSf  F.  eubtUatui^  Mr.  Marsden,  ^^they  may  with  propriety  be 
F.  noetiDagant^  F.  earoUneneiM,  F.  fnauHeole^  termed,  are  composed  of  the  inner  bark  of  a 
F.  virffinianfu;  moUmue  eynoeephaUte^  M,  /«-  certain  tree  (a  species  of  palm)  cut  into  long 
ligi/umtM  ;  pUcoim  Lecontiiy  P.  TowneendL  slips  and  folded  m  squares,  leaving  part  of  the 
B  ATAAN,  a  province  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  wood  at  each  extremity  to  serve  for  the  outer 
forming  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  M»-  covering.    ThQ  bark  for  this  puipose  is  shaved 
nila  and  the  China  sea;  area,  460  sq.  m.;  pop.  smooth  and  thin,  and  afterward  rubbed  over 
in  1863,  42,600;  chief  town,  Bolanga.    It  is  wi&  rice  water.    Then:  pen,  when  writing  on 
noted  for  many  excellent  varieties  of  nuurble.  the  polished  bark,  is  a  twig,  or  the  fibre  of  a 
which  are  extensively  used  in  the  churches  ana  left^  and  their  ink  is  made  of  the  soot  of  dam- 
public  buildings  of  Manila  and  other  towns  of  mar  gum  mixed  with  the  iuioe  of  the  sugar- 
the  Philippines.    The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  cane."    Their  literanr  works;  and  they  are  very 
and  coasts  of  this  province  are  of  the  Tegala  numerous,  are  chiexiy  rude  treatises  on  the 
race,  and  constitute  the  amoont  of  population  mescal  properties  of  plants  and  fabulous  chron- 
mentioned,  and  sutject  to  the  poU  tax;  but^  ides  of  thdr  country,  stories  of  necromantic 
beside  these,  the  mountain  fastnesses  (a  qpur  of  foata,  and  works  on  divination,  which  latter 
the  Zambales  runs  through  the  province)  are  they  consult  on  all  important  occasions.    The 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Negritos.  These  proportion  of  people  who  are  able  to  read  and 
hvely,  harmlaai  little  blaok  savages,  are  hunted  write  is  modi  greater  than  those  who  are  not. 
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But,  in  riew  of  this  indicaiion  of  a  high  order  ihifl  people  praae&tB  a  oontnrt  fl0  onnkrud 

of  oiyilifiitaon,  ure  are  amazed  to  learn,  on  abnn-  as  marked  as  that  to  be  foond  in  their  duneta. 

dant  and  satisfiietonr  evidence,  that  this  people  One  portion,  Padang  lAwas  (wide  plain),  is  t 

eat  human  flesh.    UowoTer,  their  cannibaliam  bleak,  treekees  steppe,  differing  eotirelj  fnn 

is  of  a  qualified  character,  oftentimes  a  ceremo-  the  general  Tegetable  loxnriance  of  Samttn 

nial,  or  an  act  of  justice,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  On  this  plain  not  a  single  living  creatore  ap- 

fleshy  part  <^  the  pahn  of  the  hand  of  a  criminal  pears  to  move.    At  the  distance  of  miles  my 

— a  ravisher,  robber,  or  murderer — ^is  cut  into  be  descried,  as  an  oasis  in  the  deserts  of  Afiki, 

strips,  and.  being  well  seasoned,  is  swallowed,  an  insignificant  thicket  or  a  small  strip  of  Mi- 

without  chewing,  like  a  pill,  by  the  relatives  wood,  along  the  banks  of  a  marsh  or  spriiig 

and  firiends  of  the  victim ;  or,  more  generally,  branch.    A  desiccating,  soorohing  wind  blars 

it  is  an  act  of  vindietiveneas,  a  piece  of  savage  for  months  together,  and,  fhmi  the  nmoenNB 

revenge,  meant  to  utterly  degrade  the  memoiy  conflagrations  of  the  rank  alang-alang  gns, 

of  an  enemy.     In  this   case  the  victim  is  spreads  a  dull  glow,  throng  which  the  sodigk 

attached  to  a  stake,  and  pierced  with  kreeses  scarcely  forces  itself;  wavering  and  hearf.  A 

and   lanoeSb     After   death   has   oiisued,  but  fnrioua,  blighting  wind  like  the  norte  tbit 

while  the  body  is  yet  warm,  the  participa-  sweeps  across  the  gulf  (^  Mexseo,  or  tbeisTt^- 

tors  in  this  actL  who  have  been  previouslv  stim-  ing  mistral  in  the  pass  of  Ckmnbatore,  in  soo^ 

ulating  themselves  with  hang,  rush  with  fury  em  India,  issues  from  the  gorges  of  Sipspolu^ 

upon  their  lifeless  victim,  tear  or  cut  away  por-  Chinung  Tnah,  and  howls  firom  the  w^  dij 

tioDs  of  quivering  flesh,  and,  dipping  them  into  after  day,  for  (he  most  of  the  year,  OTerPadas; 

a  pre^ffod  seasoning  of  lemon-juice,  salt,  and  Luwas  and  the  plains  of  Partibl    On  the  other 

capsicum,  swallow  them,  while  they  engage  in  hand  are  the  beautiful  and  fraitfiil  Tallejs  d 

an  inforiate  bacchanalian  dance  and  outcry.  As  Mandeling;  protected  north  and  soath  br  ^ 

they  show  no  disposition  in  any  instance  to  tor-  lofty  peaks  of  Barapi  and  Mali,  and  borderiif 

ture  a  living  criminal  or  captive  of  war,  their  the  banks  of  the  oatang  Gadis  (yiigin  lirff l 

ferocity  toward  a  dead  body  a]^)ear8  the  more  which  runs  between  the  central  monntainsfl^ 

singular,  for  they  continue   to  lacerate  and  Sumatra.  These  hish  chains  are  covered  to  tlier 

nuingle  the  corpse  in  the  manner  that  North  sumnuts  with  stately  woods,  which  afford  i^ 

American  Indiuis  cut  up  living  enendes,  un-  dance  of  good  timber;  and  beside,  sajB  Mr.  Vi- 

tU  weary  of  their  exertions.     In  connection  ler,  a  Dutdi writer;  ^^Wemaymoreaa&ljgi^ 

with  this  ftiry  ^own  to  their  lifeless  enemy,  way  to  satisfiiction  whenweseetheweU-Ttia^ 

it   may  be  observed   that  they  show  great  ed  rice  fields,  which,  in  snudl  valleTS,  like  st 

respect  to  their  deceased  firiends,  the  bodies  phitheatres,  dimb  up  a  conMderable  portkBe 

of  whom  are  long  preserved  above  ground,  the  acclivities,  and,  in  the  distance,  exteodw 

and  frequently  honored  with  the  sacnfice  of  an  invisible  boundary.    The  eye  rests  ooostflE- 

hooB,  the  blood  of  which  is  sprinkled  over  their  ly  on  ornamental  groups  of  bamboos  and  rsrioi 

coffins,  and'various  offerings  of  rice  and  fruits,  trees,  or  on  the  small  dumps  of  froit  tnes^ 

They  also  observe  many  singular  rites  previous  wMdi  the  villages  lie  concealed  their  pos&oc 

tointerment,  to  chase  awavasnpposed  fiend,  who  espedally  marked  by  the  abnnoance  of^ 

is  ever  watchful  to  seize  the  spirits  of  mortals  as  and  areca  palms.    Toward  evening  ve^^ 

soon  as  pkced  under  the  earth ;  and  therefore,  near  the  villages  numerous  herds  of  mm 

no  doubt,  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  by  oxen,  and  goats,  while  men,  well  fed  aodeiot^ 

mastication,  and  the  scattering  of  their  bones  to  ed,  and  -what  is  more,  a  snperahandtfu^ » 

the  dogs,  is  esteemed  a  higher  revenge,  as  it  children,  prove  that  in  this  favored  regioQi^ 

brings  peril  on  the  souL    The  Bataks  have  greatest  prosperity  has  reigned  for  soni«y^ 

not  been  infiuenced  by  the  Islamism,  professed  The  Bataks  aro  divided  into  many  mefm^ 

lor  several  centuries  by  powerftxl  races  surround-  states.    Not  less  than  40  petty  r^a^|^ 

ing  them.    Mr.  Siberg,  Dutch  resident  on  the  enumerated.    The  Dutch  have  oonqn^&r 

E.  coast  of  Sumatra,  says  Ihey  have  a  vague  tion  of  their  country  on  the  western  fflde,vWE 

and  oonfbsed  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  is  comprised  in  what  is  called  the  TapsQOov 

soul,  and  of  a  future  state  of  happiness  or  mis-  Tendency.    The  area  of  the  '^^^^j 

ery.    Thdr  ddties  have  Sanscrit  names,  Bataror  estimated  at  7,920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  78,000 ;  tfa» 

€hm^  the  Supreme  Good  Spirit,  SurayorQwru^  the  whole Batak  country,  20,500  so. m; P^ 

his  vicegerent  and  Naga-Padoha,  the  spirit  of  860,000.    This  people  have  acquired  s^ 

evil    In  taking  a  solemn  oath,  they  cut  the  toriety  with  the  American  pnblio  on  flo^ 

throat  of  a  dii<£en  after  the  manner  of  the  Ohi-  of  the  massacre  in  their  ^^^^^^jS^L^ 

nese.    The  Dutdi,  since  thdr  intercourse  with  our  missionaries,  Messrs.  Lyman  ana  JKiu>^ 

this  singular  people,  represent  them  as  being  in  the  year  1885.  _.  ^ 

generally  patient,  trutiiftil,  laborious,  and,  not       BATALHA.  a  Portuguese  ^"^^*^o^ 

unfrequenUy,  parsimonious,  their  chief  vice  be-  miles  fi?om  lisoon,  notable  for  ^^^^  .  J^ 

ing  gamblinjg.    Th^  underhand  the  smelting  the  Dominican  order,  built  by  John  ^-^t^ 

and  forging  of  iron,  the  growth  of  rice  by  irri-  in  memory  of  a  victory  over  the  ^^^^/^^  j, 

gation,  the  culture,  the  weavmg,  and  the  dyeing  It  was  erected  by  an  Irishman,  ^J*^^  jj 

of  cotton,  and  have  domesticated  the  ox,  horse,  one  of  the  most  p^ect  Oothio  stni^ 

buffalo^  and  hog.    The  territory  inhabited  by  Surope.    It  oontains  some  remarisue 
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prosentedbr  Manuel  Palffiologci%  when  in  1401  tn  indistinct  groove  lengthwise.    Tlie  stem  is 

he  songht  aid  against  the  Turks.  roond,  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill^  violet  with 

BATAN,  the  principal  island  of  the  Bashee  white  spots,  rooting  easily  when  left  creeping 

or  Batanes  group,  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  on  the  ground ;  the  leaves  are  generally  oppo- 

and  indaded  with  the  Philippines.    It  is  12  site,  triangular,  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  with 

miles  long  by  about  4  miles  wide,  and  its  surface  7  to  9  veins  converging  to  the  tip,  about  2 

IS  occupied  principally  by  mountains,  covered  inches  long  and  almost  as  broad,  shining,  smooth ; 

with  luxuriant  vegetation.    The  highest  peak,  petioles,  1  inch  long;  flowers,  spike-like,  in  the 

which  has  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  is  sap-  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  male  ones  small  and 

posed  to  be  an  extinct  volcano.  yellowish ;  6  scales  of  the  involucre.    The  rhi- 

BATANGAS.   I.  A  province  in  the  south-  zome,  or  tuber,  penetrates  about  8  feet  deepL 

western  part  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  straight  down  into  the  soil ;  is  thickest  toward 

islands.    The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  level  the  lower  end,  attaining  Ihe  size  of  a  man's 

and  very  fertile,  producing  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  vrrist ;  it  tapers  upward  to  the  thickness  of  the 

indigo,  maize,  nutmegs,  pepper,  etc.    A  portion  little  fin^r ;   its  parenchyma  is  opal-white, 

of  the  province  is,  however,  mountainous,  and  brittle,  with  milky,  mucilaginous,  sweetish-acrid 

aome  of  the  summits  attain  a  considerable  elo-  sap,  and  scarcely  any  woody  fibres.    Itiscook- 

vation.    In  its  central  part  is  Lake  Bonbon,  or  ed  by  boiling  as  soon  as  the  sweet  potato,  and 

Tael,  12  miles  long  ana  10  wide.    In  this  lake  in  half  the  time  required  by  the  common  pota- 

ia  an  island,  containing  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  to.     It  may  be  baked  under  hot  ashes,  and  be- 

^hich  is  still  active,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  comes,  in  both  cases,  mellow  and  dry,  as  fine 

crater  is  a  small  lake,  the  waters  of  which  Con-  and  white  as  wheat  flour,  and  as  insipid  as  the 

tain  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid.    It  was  common  potato,  for  which  it  may  be  easily  mis- 

this  crater  hito  which  Dr.  Kane  descended  in  taken.    The  smallest  ripe  tubers  weigh  about  2 

1844.    This  hike  is  navigable  for  small  boats^  drachms;  the  largest,  over  2  lbs.    The  tubers 

and  has  no  communication  with  the  larger  lake  pass  the  winter  undeiground  unharmed,  even  in 

which  surrounds  it    lliere  are  a  few  manu&o-  France,  where  they  were  introduced  in  1849  from 

tures,  and  cattle  raising  is  carried  on  to  a  con-  Shanghai.    They  are  preserved  by  the  Chinese 

Biderable  extent.    The  cattle  are  excellent,  and  in  straw  covered  by  earth  during  the  vrinter, 

are  sent  to  the  market  of  Mamla.    U.  A  town,  not  being  so  liable  to  decay  as  the  sweet  po- 

tiie  capital  of  the  above  province.  It  is  situated  tato,  and  standing  cold  better  than  the  common 

on  a  bay,  opening  into  the  strait  of  Manila,  and  poteto,  nor  sprouting  in  cellars  so  easUy  as  the 

has  a  good  trade  with  the  city  of  that  name.  latter.    Whole  tubers,  when  planted,  yield  the 

It  was  founded  in  1581,  and  contains  a  number  best  crop ;  but  transverse  slices  of  2  to  4  inches 

of  handsome  buildings.    Pop.  of  the  province,  produce  also  flne  tubers,  and  even  the  stems  laid 

180,987;  of  the  town  and  district,  17,880.  mto  mellow  ground  root  easily,  and  furnish  good 

BATATAS,  the  aborighial  name  of  8  differ-  plants.  Owing  to  the  depth  to  which  the  root 
ent  plants,  and  the  prototype  of  the  French  jpo-  penetrates,  the  soil  ought  to  be  sandy,  well 
iate  and  English  potato.  A  edulU  (or  c(nwohu-  spaded,  well  manured,  and  separated  into  hil- 
lu9  iHitattis)  is  the  sweet  potato,  of  the  class  locks,  in  rows,  so  that  the  digging  may  be  ren- 
pentandria  numogynia,  Solanum  tuberasufn^  dered  easy.  Hoeing  is  not  required,  and  poles 
the  common  poteto,  is  a  nightshade  of  the  same  n&y  be  dispensed  with.  According  to  many 
order,  but  of  a  different  natural  family,  and  the  experiments  of  Decaisne,  in  Paris,  of  Har^,  in 
diaacorea  batatas  of  Decaisne  is  a  species  of  yam,  Algiers,  and  of  many  others,  the  yield  of  the 
the  subject  of  this  article.  This  genus  belongs,  batetas  is  double  that  of  the  common  poteto,  all 
with  few  others,  to  the  natural  &^y  of  <2ia»>  circumstances  considered.  It  has  been  intro- 
eoridacea  of  Endlicher's  class  artorhitm orhr^  duced  into  the  United  Stetes,  and  has  been  col- 
roots  of  the  monocotyledonous  division,  while  tivated  with  some  success  in  New  York,  and 
the  2  former  belong  to  the  ^cotyledonous,  and  some  of  the  western  stetes.  This  species,  as  well 
it  was  placed  in  the  Linnffian  diocseia  hexandria,  as  others  of  the  dioscorea,  are  also  propagated 
The  French  call  this  species  igname  de  Chine  by  the  bulbs  that  follow  the  flowers,  and  emit 
(Chinese  yam),  and  some  botanists,  dioscorea  jor  radicles  and  a  shoot  even  while  yet  on  the 
ponica.  It  is  very  extensively  and  carefully  plant,  as  some  lilies  ao.  Some  planto  of  this 
cultivated  in  various  parts  of  China,  especially  umily  contain  an  acrid  juice  and  are  employed 
about  Nankin,  and  in  Fu-kien,  under  the  name  as  a  cure  for  bruises,  swellings,  and  goitre ;  as 
of  »hao-yu  and  «uf^in,  being  as  generaUy  used  antidotes  against  6nake-bite&  and,  in  different 
as  our  poteto  here,  we  have  2  species  in  the  regions,  as  emetic,  aperient,  diuretic,  purgative, 
northern  United  Stetes  crowing  wUd.    Other  or  febrifuge. 

Secies   are   cultivated  by  the  aborigines  of       BATAVI,  a  tribe  or  portion  of  the  ancient 

ceanica,  Africa,  and  South  America,  between  Catti,  a  nation  of  Gennany.    They  left  their 

the  tropics.  A  co-genus,  tamue  communis^  yields  original  country,  though  precisely  at  what  period 

shoots  like  asparagus,  and  is  eaten  in  the  south-  is  not  known,  and  settled  on  an  island  formed 

em  parte  of  Europe  after  being  well  boiled.  The  by  liie  main  stream  of  the  Rhine,  the  VahaUs, 

D,  oatatae  is  a  shrub,  twining  leftward,  with  a  now  Waal,  a  branch  of  this  river,  the  Mosa  into 

vertical  root,  covered  by  ayeUow-brown  epider-  which  the  Yahalis  flows,  and  the  ocean.    This 

mis,  emitting  many  short  rootlete  and  having  island  waslmown  as  Insula  Batanorum^  and  was 
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inhabited  hr  the  BitiTL  and  another  tribe  oaD-  from  Bantam,  aomwiided  the  IMoiyrf  Jaet- 

ed  Oaonineutefl)  when  Oawar  was  in  GaoL  The  tra  with  a  rampart,  and  yirtuaUy  founded  the 

Batavi  formed  i>art  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  dtjr  of  Batavia  in  1618  and  1619.    In  1628  and 

aopplied  troope  to  the  Roman  armies,  bat  paid  1629  the  kings  of  Bantam  and  Jacatn.  and  the 

no  taxes,  and  were  conudered  rather  as  uliea  flasnnan  or  emperor  of  Mataram,  kid  nege  to 

than  as  snljects.  The  name  Batavi  is  represent^  Bataria  twice,  with  armifls  on  both  occtaoos 

ed  b^  the  modem  Beiuiw,  the  appellation  of  a  esdmated  at  upward  of  100,000  fighting  meo; 

district  of  Holland,  Ijin^  between  the  Waal  but  were  repmsed  bj  Kioen,  who  died  by  i 

and  the  Rhine,  at  the  iMUMe  where  the  two  stroke  of  apoplexy  near  the  dose  of  the  1st 

riTers  separate.  siege.    In  1741,  a  reyxAX  of  the  Ohinese  inhab- 

BATAVIA,  adt/  and  province  of  the  island  itants  took  place,  and  the  goyemor  geoenl 

of  Java.    The  d^  is  in  lat.  6^  8'  S.,  long.  106^  Adriaan  Yah^emer,  ordered  the  maBBure  of 

52'  £.   The  province  b  boonded  N.  by  Java  sea,  12,000  defenodess  Chinese  in  the  streets  of  Bt- 

£.  by  Krawang,  8.  by  Baitetusotg,  W.  by  Ban-  tavia. — The  dty,  oonaisting  at  present  of  whit 

tam ;  area  1,012  wq.  m.    Pop.  of  the  dty  in  may  be  called  an  old  and  newtown,  is  sitaited 

1850,  65,000,  of  which  2,969  were  Eoropeana  on  the  shores  of  a  bay  some  60  miles  iride,  H 

and  half  breeds ;  17,207  Chinese ;  565  Arabs ;  of  no  considerable  depth,  studded  with  iaiets. 

1,525  slaves ;  and  48.744  Javanese,  Malays,  and  The  site  of  the  old  town,  as  already  mentiooed, 

other   natives  of  tne  archipelago.     Pop.   of  was  Jacatra,  or  Jayakwta,  "WorkofYictdx." 

province,  848,825,  of  which  8,817  were  Eoro-  Ihe  land  on  which  it  stands  is  little  ti)orQ  the 

peans;  40,  758  Chinese;  685  Arabs  and  other  level  of  the  sea,  and  ccwsists  of  areoentaUoTii} 

Asiatics.    There  are  7,222  private  holders  of  formation,  which,  bored  to  the  depth  of  S99 

estates  in  this  province— a  marked  difference  floet,  has  been  asoertdned  to  consist  of  bjm 

when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  where  of  days,  sands,  and  marls.     The  new  tovn, 

the  Dutch  government  and  native  princes  are  originally  saborbs  of  the  old,  lies  inland  froo 

ahnost  the  sole  property  holders.    In  1814  the  it,  and  is  generally  80  feet  above  the  setlenL 

number  of  Chinese  and  their  descendants  in  the  Through  both,  there  runs  a  river  called  Chifr 

province  was  11,854;  in  1884,  it  was  25,000;  wung.  of  no  great  size,  but  with  a  rapid  cor* 

and  in  1850,  it  had  risen  to  40,758.    The  £uro-  rent,  having  its  souroe  in  the  moantains  of  tbe 

peans,  their  descendants,  and  half  breeds,  in  1814^  interior,  at  the  distance  of  some  60  iiu)e&  Fff 

ezdndve  of  military,  amounted  to  2,028,  in  several  years  after  its  foondatioo,  the  dlnute^ 

1884,  to  2,800,  and  in  1850,  to  8,817.    In  1814,  BaUvia  had  not  been  remarked  for  insalobritT: 

the  number  of  slaves,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  and  certainly  the  ancient  Jacatra  had  Dotbea 

Lampong  race  of  Sumatra,  and  natives  of  Bali  unhealthy,  or  it  would  have  been  ajpeedil;,  tf  it 

and  Celebes,  was  14,289 ;  which  had  diminished  could  have  been  easily  abandoned.   The  ^ 

in  1884,  to  9,500,  and  in  1850,  to  7,556,  of  whom  pean-built  town,  however,  soon  aoaoired  t  ^ 

1,525  were  in  the  city.  This  decline  took  place  verbial  reputation  for  insdubrify;  being  stjkd 

through  manumission,  the  cessation  of  the  slave  the  ^^  grave  of  Europeans.^'  The  Dutch,  raim» 

trade,  the  cheapness  of  free  labor,  and  the  in-  ful  of  a  difference  of  45^  of  lat,  detemiiw 

disposition  of  the  Dutch  themselves  to  the  con-  on  having  a  town  on  the  modd  ci  tiiose  a 

tanuance  of  slavery,  so  activdy  promoted  by  Holland,  within  6^  of  the  equator,  and  odIm 

thdr  forefathers,  in  the  eastern  as  well  as  in  level  of  the  sea.    The  river  was  spread  one 

the  western  hemisphere. — ^To  Jan  Pieterszoon  the  town  in  many  handsome  canals;  it  lo^JJ 

Eoen,  4th  Dutch  governor  generd  of  Ketber-  current,  deposited  its  copious  I'^^^^'J: 

lands  India,  bdongs  the  honor  of  fonndis^  in  generated  pestilentid  mdaria.    Fatal  Tm»» 

1619  the  city  of  Batavia,  and  establishing  the  lievers  followed.    The  obvious  remedy  ftf  |» 

dominion  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Malay  ar(£ipd-  evil  was  not  applied  until  the  vicorou  admfr 

ago.    Hitherto  th^  seat  of  government  of  the  latration  of  Karshd  Daendds  under  the  iT&fA 

Dutch  possesdons  had  been  at  Amboyna;  this  rule  in  1809,  and  continued  under  the  gore^ 

locality,  on  account  of  the  paramount  vdue  ment  of  the  restoration  in  1817.   Han/ of  w 

of  the  spice  trade,  was  conddered  at  the  tune  canals  were  fiUed  np^  and  the  river  was  ejuiw 

the  most  appropriate  and  convenient    Koen's  between  piers  for  a  mile  into  the  bay.  ^'^ 


prescience  soon  reveded  to  him  that  a  seat  <q>erations,  carried  on  by  skilfd  engioeer^  rt| 
of  government  more  central,  and  in  a  country  stored  its  naturd  current  to  the  ^^.^^^ 
of  superior  resources  to  the  Moluccas,  was  in-    present  Batavia  compares  favorably  ^Jj^^ 


of  government  more  central, 
of  superior  resources  to  the  i 
dispensable  for  the  consolidation  of  the 


Dutch  orientd  cities  in  point  of  sdubrity.   Tbeoef 

power.    The  first  dte  chosen  was  the  mouth  of  town,  or  suburbs,  has  even  become  *  P^ 

the  river  Tangeran,  16  miles  west  of  Batavia.  resort  for  European  invalids  torn  Bnti»  ^ 

This  bdonged  to  the  prince  of  Jacatra,  who  re-  and  other  portions  of  Asia.    ThegeneniW 

fused  to  cede  the  necessary  territory.    Koen  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  Jff^x^ 

determined  at  once  on  fixing  the  future  capitd  higher  than  86*^  nor  lower  than  od   'i^ 

at  Jacatra  itaelf;  where  the  Dutch  had  had  a  Meester  Oomelis,  and  Weltevreden,  are  o^ 

factory  since  1611,  established  there  by  Pieter  portions  of  the  suburbs:  the  scenes  (Ao^ 

Both,  Ist  Dutch  governor  generd ;  and  with  natehr  contested  and  bloody  encouptars  Deij 

this  view  he  transferred  the  principd  part  of  the  Dutch  and  French  troopa,  ^^^^L^ 

the  commerdd   and   military  e^bliahmenta  sens,  and  the  EngUah  under  &DaoM<^'^ 
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mntT,  which  roflalted  in  the  oonquert  of  Jara  by  raiioii,  to  Oharies  II.  He  wrotea  hiBtorical  sketoh 

the  latter.     WelteTreden  is  also  the  seat  of  the  of  the  revolution,  and  other  works  in  Latin, 

chief  military  and  oiTil  prison  of  the  island;  and  BATEMAN,   Ciublbs  Philip  Botelbb,  a 

at  this  place  an  American  citiaen^  Oapt.  Walter  British  admiral,  born  in  17T5,  died  at  his  resi- 

M.  Gibson,  of  South  Carolina,  was  held  prisoner,  dence,  Oorston,  near  Bath,  Not.  23,  1857.    He 

during  the  years  1862  and  185S,  which  gave  was  the  only  son  of  Oapt  Bateman,  who  dis- 

rise  to  discussions  between  the  goyernments  at  tingniahed  lumself  as  a  navigator  in  the  18th 

Washington  and  the  Hague.    The  local  affidra  century,  Bateman  Bay,  on  the  8.  £.  coast  of 

of  the  province  and  city  are  administered  by  a  Australia^  being  called  after  lum.    He  entered 

resident,  and  assistant  resident,  and  6  oommis-  the  navy  in  early  Ufe,  and  was  a  midshipman 

sioners. — ^In  1852,  there  belonged  to  the  port  on  board  the  Penelope,  when  she  captured  the 

of  B^via,  2  steamships,  and  82  square  rigged  French  frigate  Inconstante,  in  1793.     Subse- 

▼essels,  amounting  to  7,200  ton&    By  the  pro*  quently  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  attack  on 

visions  of  the  conMilar  convention  made  between  Guadeloupe,  and  in  the  seizing  of  Demerara, 

the  II.  S.  government  and  that  of  Holland,  in  and  was  wounded  on  both  occasions.    In  1802, 

1853,  an  i^erican  consul  is  now  permitted  to  after  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  served  as 

reside  at  Batavia.    Double  tonnage  duty  and  lieutenant  of  the  Monardi  at  Copenhagen,  he 

12}  per  ct.  expcvt  duty  are  charged  on  foreign  was  made  commander.    At  tiie  defence  of 

commerce ;  and  the  port  reguln^ons  are  illib*  Cadiz  in  1812,  he  commanded  the  British  fleet 

eral  and  onerous.  as  senior  captain,  and  also  cooperated  with  the 

BATAVIA,  a  village  and  township  of  Gene-  army  under  the  duke  of  Wellmgton  in  Spain* 

aee  county.  New  York*    The  village  is  situ-  Shortly  before  his  death  he  became  a  fhll  admi« 

ated  on  Tonawanda  creek,  on  the  Buffalo  and  nl  in  the  reserve  Hst. 

Rochester  railroad.    Two  other  railroads  oon-  BAT£NIT£S(Ar.&>tA^  inward  or  eeoteric). 

neot  it  with  Attica  and  Coming.    It  is  the  an  apostate  Mohammedan  sect,  and  powerM 

capital  of  the  county,  and  contains  churches  of  society  of  murderers  in  the  east,  who,  known 

various  denominations,  2  banks,  8  newspaper  also  by  the  name  of  Ismaelites,  Kirmatians,  as- 

offices,  and  over  40  stores.    Its  neaUy  built  sassins,  and  followers  of  the  old  man  of  the 

dwellings  and  its  wide  streets  lined  with  hand-  mountain,  spread  terror  through  the  Levant  in 

some  trees,  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.    It  the  12th  and  18th  centuries.    They  appeiured 

was  incorporated  in  1828.    Pop.  of  the  town*  in  the  tnne  of  the  first  contests  between  the 

ship  in  1855,  5,304 ;  of  the  village,  2,868.  Fatimite  and  the  Abbasmde  caliphs  as  a  religious 

BATAVIA14   BEPUBLIC.    After  the  con-  or  philosophical  sect,  and  under  the  name  of 

quest  of  Holland  by  the  French  in  1795,  and  the  '^fimmy  of  wisdom"  extended  themselves 

the  flight  of  the  Orange  family  to  England,  a  widely  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia.    They 

Dutch  republic  was  organized  upon  the  model  had  a  chief  master,  were  divided  into  7  ranksu 

of  the  French  republic,  which  was  called  from  and  were  aoou8t(»ned  to  meet  together,  dothed 

the  ancient  name  of  the  country  the  Batavian  in  white,  in  a  general  assembly.     The  lowei* 

republic.  ^  The  new  republic  was  obliged  to  orders  believed  the  Koran,  but  the  higher  ones 

cede  to  its  powerful  conqueror  some  of  the  substituted  pantheism  and  free  thinking  for  the 

southern  portions  of  its  territory,  included  in  fiuth  of  Mun.    Hassan  ben  Saba,  a  descendant 

which  were  the  cities  of  Maastricht  and  Yenloo,  of  the  prophet,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  disap- 

and  the  province  of  Limburg ;  to  pay  fVance  pointed  politidan  at  the  court  of  Bagdad,  was 

100,000,000  florins,  and  to  receive  French  gar*  m  1090  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  famr 

risons  into  its  fortafied  places.    In  a  war  with  fly  of  wisdom  at  Cairo.    He  immediately  put 

England  the  repubhc  saw  its  fleet  annihilated,  himself  at  its  head^  and  having  returned  to  Asia 

its  ports  blockaded,  its  colonies  devastated,  ana  transformed  it  from  a  religious  to  a  military  so- 

the  rich  island  of  Ceylon  transferred  flrom  its  oiety,  surprised  the  fortress  of  Alamut  in  the 

own  to  British  dominion.    The  Batavian  eon*  mountains  of  Persia,  which  he  made  the  centre 

stitution  was  several  times  modifled,  without,  of  Mb  dominion,  assumed  the  name  of  the  old 

however,  relieving  the  misfortunes  of  the  ooun«  man  of  the  mountain,  which  was  borne  iJso  by 

try,  and  at  length  the  legislative  body,  niged  by  his  suooeesorB,  and  began  his  occupation  of 

Napoleon,  changed  the  republic  into  a  Idx^om,  plotting  and  effecting  the  death  of  the  prinoeei 

and  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  Bcoaparte,  who,  nobles,  and  eminent  persons  of  the  surrounding 

on  June5, 1806,  was  proclaimed  khig  of  Holland,  nations.    His  orders  were  readily  obeyed  by  a 

BATE  ISLAND  is  situated  at  the  south-  troop  of  resolute  yonna  men,  who  cultivi^ed 

western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  west-  murder  as  a  fine  art,  and  believed  that  to  com* 

em  Hindostan,  lat  22''  8' N.,  long.  dO""  10'  £.  mit  it  ddlftiUY  was  the  true  object  of  life,  and 

It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  was  once  a  rendez*  who,  hetom  departing  upon  any  expedition,  in- 

vous  of  pirates.    The  island  is  frequented  by  toxicated  themsdves  with  the  ojpiaX/Q  hoihiA^ 

throngs  of  Hindoo  pilgrima  and  the  population  whence  they  were  called  hashuhin$j  a  name 

of  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  Brahoobs.    It  which,  in  passing  into  the  western  langnagea^ 

forms  part  of  the  province  of  Guzerat.  became  aaBaasins.    Hassan  dreamed  of  univer- 

BATfi,  Gbobob,  an  eminent  Eng^  medical  sal  power,  and  thought  to  attain  to  it,  not  by 

practitioner,  who  was  successively  physician  to  overthrowing  empires  by  battles,  but  by  de- 

ChariesL,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  after  the  resto-  ttroying  kings  with  poniards.    He  died  afler 
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ai«igBoft67Mn,aiidIefthis0Ooifl^toblood7  vfthsdnriratxNiferlniWffiiiiipoirannaais' 

revoTatiopa,  and  the  Batenitos  no  longer  ap-  nifiedmaiuien.  Efforts  were  maAe  to  biinglun 

peered,  either  as  a  religions  or  marderoas  se^  back  to  political  lUe,  bat  be  would  iMJther  be 

after  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  a  candidate  for  ofibe  in  IGflsoori,  nor  wooldte 

BATES,  a  comity  in  western  IfisBoori,  on  accept  a  ^aoe  in  the  cabinet  to  wMch  he  la 
the  Kan2ss  frontier.  It  is  watered  by  the  calledbyFreaidentmDsiore.—Mr.  Bates  was  tk 
Ossge  river,  and  its  tribntaries,  the  little  Ossge  friend  of  Henry  Clay  in  1884,  and  followed  fain 
and  Marmiton,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  in  sappofting  the  administration  ud  in  adro- 
prairie.  The  coital  town  is  P^insTille.  Area,  eating  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Adsms.  Hens 
1,880  sqnare  milea.  In  1850  the  prodnctions  elected  to  congrosD  as  the  firiend  of  that  ad- 
were  120,840  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,614  of  ministratioii,  and  was  an  advocate  of  the 
wheat,  49,085  of  oata,  and  859  tons  of  hay.  poller  favored  by  Mr.  day,  indnfifl^  his  Tien 
There  were  5  chnrchea  in  the  coontry,  and  286  on  the  snlfiect  of  emancipatioo.  bi  1854  be 
papik  attending  pablic  schools.  P<^.  in  1856,  was  an  {appaoeat  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mk- 
5,702,  of  whom  802  were  fliaves.  aouri  compromise,  and  baa  since  oo^)entad 

BATES,  Babhabas,  an  active  promoter  of  with  the  nee-labor  cm:  emaneipstMui  partTin 

cheep  postage  in  the  United  States,  bom  at  Missoori,  not  <mly  in  advancing  thdr  measoR! 

Edmonton,  in  Ena^d,  in  1785,  died  in  Boston,  of  state  p<^icy,  bat  in  hostility  to  the  adnusia 

Oct.  11, 1853.    He  came  to  America  at  an  eariv  of  Kansas  under  IJm  Leeompton  oooBtitatkn. 
age,  beoame  a  Baptist  preacher  in  Rhode  lalano,       BATES,  Joshua,  D.  D.,  third  preadeot  d 

and  was,  for  a  time,  collector  oi  the  port  €i  Middlebnry  college,  Vt^  bom  stCohtteet,  lbs, 

Bristol    In  1825,  having  become  a  Unitarian,  March  20, 1776,  died  Jan.  14, 1854.  He  wis  the 

he  established  a  weekly  joomal  in  New  York,  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  owing  to  the  oairot • 

called  the  *^  Christian  Ijiqairer."    Doring  Jack-  ness  of  his  dreomstances,  was  obliged  to  teai 

son's  administration,  he  received  an  iqipoint-  in  winter,  to  d^ay  his  college  bills,  yetheob* 

ment  under   Samnel  Goavemenr,  postmaster  tained  the  bluest  academic  nonon  at  Hamd 

of  New  York,  and  for  some  tame  performed  the  nniverntr,  where  he  graduated  in  1800.  Be 

duties  of  postmaster  himself.    The  information  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Aodover,  and 

gained  in  this  capacity,  first  interested  him  in  u  1803  took    charge  d  the  GongregatioBiI 

the  question  of  cheap  postageu    He  inyeatigated  church  in  Dedham,  where  he  remained  mdl  be 

the  subject  for  years,  wrote,  published  pam*  accepted  the  presidency  of  Middtebniy  cofl^ 

I^ets,  and  lectured  throughout  the  country,  in  1818.    His  labors  did  much  to  promote  tlH 

and  finally  effected  a  material  reduction  in  the  usefulness  of  that  institution,  which  he  coe- 

rates  of  land  postage.    He  was  endeavoring  to  ducted  until  1889.    In  1843,  after  LaTiogt^ 

obtain  a  correspondlDg  reform  in  ocean  postage,  as  chaplain  to  the  soiate  of  the  United  Stita 

at  the  time  of  his  death*  during  one  session,  he  took  charge  of  a  e^inrcb 

BATES,  Edwasd,  a  statesmsn  and  iurisoon-  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  performing  his  datie  wt 

suit  of  Missouri,  wss  bom  in  Goochland  county,  terraptedly  until  his  death. 
Virginia,  about  the  year  1790  or  1791.    Hia       BATES,  Joshua,  already  noticed  asizoas- 

relations  there  were  members  of  the  society  ot  ber  of  the  great  commercial  and  banking  boee 

friends  (then  numerous  in  Vir^^nia),  but  his  of  the  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  and  Co^  I^ 

father  being  disowned  for  beanng  arms  in  the  don,  is,  bv  birth  and  educatioa,  an  America 

war  of  the  revolution,  Edward  and  other  chil-  descended   from   an  ancient  and  re^ww 

dren  bom  after  that  event,  were  not  mem*  family  of  emigrants  fit>m  En^and,  which  ^ 

bers  of  that  denomination.    He  wss  educated  pears  in  the  history  of  Massaehnsettsas  ei4 

under  the  superintendence  of  Benjamin  Bates,  as  1638.    Their  numbers  soon  became  coiisna' 

a  relative  of  cultivated  literary  testes,  and,  at  an  able,  and  their  chief  residence  was  on  ^  bcr 

early  age,  emigrated  to  Miasouri  with  his  elder  ders,  or  within  the  limits,  of  the  good  old  oo^ 

brother,  Frederic,  who  wss  secretary  of  the  ter-  ny  of  Plymouth,  at  Hingham,  DuitmttA 

ritory.    He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  soon  Weymouth ;  some  of  them  semng  as  w^ 

afterward,  and  became  eminent  at  the  bsr.    He  in  the  fierce  wan  with  the  nativeSi  and  wks 

was  a  leading  member  of  the  legislature  of  Mis-  as  representatives  to  the  general  conrt  fj^ 

souri  for  many  years,  under  the  territorial  and  this  faithful  religions  stock  Mr.  Bates  is  dire^ 

state  governments,  as  well  as  of  the  convention  descoided,  and  was  bom  at  Weymonth  m^ 

which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  state;  and  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  hU»  CoL  J<^ 

he  represented  the  state  in  the  24th  conmss.  Bates,  and  received  his  early  edncstion  ^ 

But  the  condition  of  his  private  fortune  oUiged  the  Ber.  Jacob  Norton,  who  gladly  reiuK^ 

himtoreDouncethecareertowhichhistastesand  this  service  to  the  most  considerable  among  ^ 

talents  alike  called  hun.    He  had  for  80  years  parishioners.    At  the  sge  of  15,  bo^®.^;i[? 

devoted  himself  so  exclusively  to  his  profession,  only  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  hisntfi^i 

that  he  was  but  little  known  out  of  his  own  the  young  man  entered  the  coonting-hoofe  a 

state,  when  the  internal  improvement  conven-  William  B.  Grav,  Esq.,  an  accomplished  n^ 

tion  met  at  Chicago,  in  1847.    This  convention  of  business  in  Boston,  where  he  received  ^ 

is  now  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the  first  training  in  affidrs,  and  where  he,  sf  ^^ 

apeech  delivered  before  it  by  Mr.  Bates.    The  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  caf^a^  ^ 

members  of  the  convention  returned  home  filled  oommeroe,  in  its  widest  and  most  gweroofei- 
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tent,  bnt  a  Bingolar  faoility  for  aoqnirbg  the  while  he  was  yet  a  yomig  dlerk  in  Boston,  and 
knowledge  needful  for  a  commercial  career.  Hying  at  a  distance  from  his  fiunilj  and  its  re- 
There  he  soon  attracted  the  notioe  and  regard  soiurces,  he  was  eager^  as  he  always  had  been  at 
of  Mr.  Gray's  father,  afterward  lient-goyemor  home,  to  improve  hmiself  by  severe  self-cnl- 
of  Massachnsetts,  and,  during  the  middle  and  ture.  He  sought,  therefore,  on  all  sides,  for  good 
all  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  the  leading  books  and  for  a  good  public  library.  Neither 
merchant  of  New  England.  Into  his  employ-  was  eaBoly  to  be  had.  There  was,  at  that  time, 
ment  Mr.  Bates  soon  pamd,  and  even  before  hardly  an  institution  in  New  England  deserving 
he  had  attained  his  minority  was  much  trusted  the  name  of  a  public  library,  and  certainly. 
by  both  fiither  and  son,  in  difficult  and  large  none  &at  was  accessible  to  him  or  to  any  young* 
afOurs.  But  troublesome  times  soon  came;  man  in  Boston  whose  position  was  like  his.  The 
the  embargo,  the  non-intercourse,  and  the  war  books,  indeed,  he  got,  and  so  laid  the  founda- 
with  England.  Mr.  Oray,  who  nsuaUy  had,  at  tions  for  his  flitnre  success :  but  he  never  has 
least,  40  square-rigged  vessels  afloat,  suffered  ceased  to  remember  the  difficulties  he  encoun* 
from  frequent  captures^  made  both  by  France  tered  in  obtaining  them.  When,  therefore,  in 
and  England,  and  despatehed  Mr.  Bates  to  the  1852,  he  chanced,  by  a  mere  accident,  to  read 
North  of  Europe  to  protect  his  interests  there,  the  official  report  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
complicated  in  themselves,  and  much  disturbed  free  public  library  in  the  city  of  Boston,  he  was 
by  the  course  and  consequences  of  the  war.  strucKwith  the  project  as  one  which,  if  it  could 
This  brought  him  into  relations  with  some  of  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  whidi  it  had  been 
the  great  commercial  and  banking  houses  of  conceived,  would  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
Europe,  especially  those  of  the  Hopes  and  the  city,  and  especially  to  the  young  men  there  who 
Barings;  and,  having  the  control  of  Mr.  Gray's  might  be  situated  as  he  had  been  above  40  years 
aflOurs  all  over  Europe,  for  several  years  after  earlier.  He  determined,  therefore,  at  once,  that 
the  peace,  he  was  lea  to  a  connection  so  free  such  a  project  should  not  fiftil  for  want  of  means, 
and  intimate  with  them,  that  they,  too,  became  and  wrote  immediately  to  the  mayor  of  Boston, 
awive,  as  Mr.  Gray  had  long  been,  of  his  re-  offering  to  contribute  $60,000  toward  its  suo- 
markable  talent  and  judgment  in  whatever  re-  cess,  annexing  no  conditions  to  his  munificence 
lated  to  the  commerce  of  the  worid.  In  the  except  that  we  income  of  his  fund  should  an- 
year  1826,  through  the  influence  <^  Messrs.  nually  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  good  books 
Baring  Brothers  and  Co.,  he  formed  a  house  in  of  permanent  value  and  authority,  and  that  the 
London,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John  Baring,  city  should  always  provide  comfortable  accom- 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Barinff,  under  the  flrm  of  modations  for  their  use,  both  day  and  evening. 
Bates  and  Baring;  On  the  death  of  the  late  by  at  least  100  readers.  Nor  did  he  stop  there. 
Mr.  Holland,  these  gentlemen  were  both  made  As  soon  as  a  sniteble  building  was  undertaken 
partners  in  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Co.,  he  began  to  send  books  for  it  in  no  stinted 
of  which  Mr.  Bates  has  ever  since  been  an  active  numb^  so  that  when  its  halls  were  dedicated 

vol- 


)revious- 
fnnd, 

over  ihe  greater  interests  both  of  Europe  and  of  were  waiting  to  be  placed  on  its  shelves.  His 
America.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  this  action  wise  beneflcence,  therefore,  which  gave  the  de- 
has  been  direct  and  offioiaL  For  when,  in  the  cisive  and  gui^i^^  impulse  to  this  important  in- 
year  1864,  a  conmiission  waa  arranged  with  stitution,  and  which  still  continues  to  foster  and 
full  powers  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  all  enlai^  it,  will,  in  all  future  time,  render  the 
claims  from  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes  on  the  city  of  Boston  his  grateful  debtor,  and  preserve, 
British  government,  and  firom  subjeoto  of  Great  trough  tiie  successive  generations  of  its  peo- 
Britain  against  the  United  Stetes,  but  chiefly  for  pie,  a  fresh  recoUection  of  the  large  space  he 
spoliations  committed  during  the  war  of  1812-  filled  in  the  intereste  of  the  stirring  age  in 
U4,  Mr.  Bates,  under  the  provisions  of  the  which  he  has  lived. — ^Mr.  Bates  was  married  in 
treaty,  was  anpointed  umpire  between  the  1818  to  Lucretia  Augusta,  of  the  Boston  branch 
Engliui  and  the  American  conmiissioners,  in  of  the  Sturgis  family,  by  whom  he  has  only 
all  cases  where  they  should  disagree.  The  po-  one  surviving  child,  Madame  Van  de  Weyer,  wife 
mtion  was  an  honorable  and  ddicate  one,  in-  of  the  eminent  stetesman,  who  has  more  than 
Yolying  not  only  great  pecuniary  interests  of  once  been  called  to  administer  tiie  government 
individuals,  but  the  feehngs  of  the  respective  of  Belgium,  and  who  is  now  its  representative 
countries  toward  each  other,  which  might  eadly  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
have  been  roused  by  imputetions  of  injustice  BATES,  Thomas,  an  English  farmer,  re- 
or  unfairness.  The  two  commissionerB,  as  had  markable  for  his  success  in  improving  the  breed 
been  foreseen,  often  disagreed.  Mr.  Bates  de-  of  cattle,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  through 
dded  between  them,  plainly,  promptly,  and  a  long  life.  He  resided  at  Eirkleavington, 
fiiithfully ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  his  deci-  where  his  farm  was  visited  by  all  lovers  of  fine 
sions  that  the  voice  of  complaint  regarding  stock.  He  died  Aug.  22,  1849. 
them  has  not  been  heard  in  either  of  the  coun-  BATES,  Wellum,  an  eminent  English  non- 
tries  between  which  he  was  thus  called  to  hold  conforming  clergyman,  bom  Nov.  1626,  died 
the    balance.    But  long  before  this  period,  July  14^  1699.    Ho  was  one  of  the  commission* 
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en  at  the  conference  in  the  Saro/,  In  16(K),  and  portion  of  the  ecmlineat  lying  between  40^  and 

aasisted  in  drawing  np  tlie  objections  to  the  Book  46°  K.  latitude,  and  from  that  time  to  the  peaee 

of  Oommon  Prayer.    Dr.  Bates  was  snbseqnent-  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  tlie  whole  ooiintry  £.  of 

ly  chaplain  to  Charles  11.,  bnt  was  punished  for  the  Kennebec  was  occupied  by  the  French,  under 

non-c<mfonnity  by  the  loss  of  his  office.    He  the  name  xsi  Acadia.    The  same  year  De  Monta 

wrote,  in  Latin,  ^  Select  Lives  of  Blnstrions  and  attempted  to  find  a  passage  to  dmada  by  suling 

Pious  Persons.'*    He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  np  the  Kennebec.    In  1606,  James  L  of  £ng- 

many  persons  of  high  standing  in  church  and  land  granted  all  Korth  America,  between  85° 

9tate.  and  45°  K.  latitude,  to  the  colonies  of  north 

BATESVHiLE,  a   town  of  Arkansas  and  and  south  Yurginia;  and  in  1607,  the  first  set- 

cl^)ital  of  Independence  county-.    Its  excellent  tlement  of  the  English  race  in  the  new  world 

BoU,  its  healthy  climate,  and  its  adTantageoua  (if  we  except  Raleigh's  unsuccessful  attempt  in 

position  on   White  river,  here   navigable  by  1584)  wasmade  near  themouth  of  the  Kennebec 

steamboats  at  nearly  all  seasons,  have  combined  Owing  to  the  continual  border  warfue  between 

to  render  it  one  of  the  nxist  important  and  the  English  and  French,  the  settlement  was 

prosperous  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state.    A  abandoned  the  next  year.    Kany  marks  and 

rapid  influx  of  immigration  is  fast  swelling  its  memorials  of  the  undertaking  still  exist*    The 

population  and  increasing  its  trade.    The  sur-  settlement  of  Plymouth  by  the  Puritans  in 

rounduDg  country  is  thickly  wooded  with  fine  1620  prevented  the  French  from   extending 

timber  and  supplied  with   abundant  water-  their  possessicms  west,  and  the  river  tacitly  be* 

power.     Pop.  of  the  town   in   1854^  about  came  the  admitted  boundary  between  Acadia 

1,700.  and  Maasachuaetts  bay — '^  not  as  a  line  of  peace 

BATH.  I.  A  central  county  of  Virginia,  lying  and  concord,  but  the  {dace  of  future  controver* 
among  the  AUeghanies^  and  containing  an  area  sies."  This  whole  r^on  was  therrfore  aban* 
of  725  square  miles.  The  sur&ce  is  devoted,  doned,  until  the  growth  of  American  ooomieree, 
hilly,  and  weU  watered  by  the  sources  of  the  a  little  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war,  again 
James,  Oowpastnre,  and  Jackson  rivers.  The  cansed  its  settlement  in  1756 ;  and  the  town  of 
soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys,  producing  Bath  was  incorporated,  17801,  having  then  a 
grain  and  fiseding  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  population  of  a  lew  hundred.  It  was  inooxpo- 
wheat,  wool,  and  live  stock  being  its  principal  rated  as  a  city  in  1860.  The  river  here  is  1 
products.  It  contains  a  number  of  medicinal  mile  wide,  wi&  abundant  anchorage  and  docks, 
springs,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In  the  tide  xiring  about  12  feet  The  city  extends 
1850,  its  real  estate  was  valued  at  $765,998 ;  in  2^  miles  along  the  bank,  and  1  mile  back.  It 
1856  at  $1,080,989,  showing  an  increase  of  84  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  few  public  build- 
per  cent.  Pop.  in  1850,  whites  2,484,  slaves  lugs.  6ome  of  the  churehes  are  costly  and  ele- 
947,  free  colored  45,  total  8,426.  In  1850  the  gant,  and  the  Sagadahock  house  is  a  large  ho- 
productions  amounted  to  78,671  bushels  of  In-  teL  The  dweUiiii^s  are  mostly  neat  and  taste- 
dian  corn,a7,502  of  wheat,  42,676  of  oats,  8,858  fuL  The  prindiMd  business  of  Bath  is  ship- 
tons  of  hay,  12.271  pounds  of  wooL  and  86,120  building,  being  surpassed  in  that  only  by  Bee* 
of  butter.  There  were  6  churches  in  the  ton  and  I^ew  York.  In  1850,  46  vessel  of 
county,  21  mills  of  various  kinds,  several  facto*  which  84  were  shipa^  22,240  tons  burdra,  were 
ries,  and  155  pupils  attending  schools  andacad*  built  here;  1851,  40  vessels,  of  which  18  were 
emiea.  Capital,  Bath.  IL  AcountvintheK.E.  ships,  18,782  tons;  1852,  48  vessels,  of  which 
part  of  Kentucky,  watered  by  Licking  river  and  40  were  sh^)S,  24,840  tons;  1858,  66  vessel 
by  Slate  creek.  The  N.  W.  portion  of  the  county  of  which  47  were  ships,  49^400  tons ;  1854,  69 
is  remarkably  fertile,  superior  in  Uie  quiQity  of  vessels,  d  which  66  were  ships,  58,454  tons ; 
the  land  to  the  remainder.  Stone,  coal,  and  iron  1855,  77  vessels,  of  which  56  were  shipa^  56,929 
are  found  In  great  abundance.  The  county  tons ;  1856,  67  vessels,  of  which  66  were  ships, 
contains  numerous  brings,  possessing  medicinal  50,182  tons.  A  large  portion  of  these  are  owned 
qualities.  Oiq>ital,  Owingsville;  area,  290  in  Bath^  and  are  engaged  in  commerce  in  all 
aquare  miles;  pop.  12,885,  including  2,685  parts  of  the  world.  In  1854^  164,000  tons  were 
daves.  The  staples  are  gnun,  hemp,  and  live  owned  here,  of  which  25,000  were  employed  in 
stock.  In  1850  the  productions  amounted  to  coasting,  2,582  in  cod-fishing,  and  1,100  in 
1,088,990  bmhels  of  Indian  com,  22,048  of  mackerel-fishing.  As  the  river  never  freezes 
wheat,  91,774  of  oats,  and  142  tons  of  hemn.  here,  and  is  of  great  depth,  Bath  has  great  ad- 
There  were  22  churches,  and  898  pupils  attend-  vantages  as  a  commeroial  port — The  public 
ing  public  schools.  schools  are  of  a  high   order,  consisting  of 

BATH,  shire  town  of  Sagadahock  oo.,  Maine,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.    There 

situated  on  the  west  baiuc  of  the  Kennebec  are  a  lyoeum,  academy,  and  public  libnu*y.    It 

river,  and  4  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  has  2  newspapers,  1  daily  and  tri-weekly,  and 

Androscoggin  river  at  Merrymeeting  bay,  12  1  weekly;  4  banks,  and  10  churches.     The 

miles  from  the  ocean,  85  miles  S.  of  Augusta,  the  custom-house  is  a  gianite  edifice,  costing  about 

capital  of  the  state.    It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  $50,000.    A  branch  of  the  Kennebec  and  Port- 

the  first  English  settlements  on  the  continent  of  land  railroad  connects  it  with  Brunswick,  9 

America.   In  1603,  Henry  IV.  of  fVance  granted  miles ;  there  is  also  steamboat  communication 

to  De  Monta,  the  great  French  navigator,  all  that  with  Boston  and  Portland.    Ita  population,  in 
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ISIO,  was  d,490 ;  1620,  8,026 ;  1880,  8,778 ;  as  literary  taste,  resided  and  died  at  Bath.  The 

1840.  5,141 ;  1860,  8,020 ;  1857,  about  12,000.  borough  is  also  remarkable  in  modern  leffiala- 

BATH,  a  post  village  in  the  township  of  tive  history  as  the  constituency  of  Mr.  Roebuck 
Bath,  capital  of  Steuben  oo.,  New  York,  lies  oa  and  of  Lord  Duncan,  2  very  active  liberal 
Conhooton  creek.  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Corning,  members.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  celebrated 
It  contains  0  cnurchea,  a  bank,  3  newspa-  manuons  of  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  marquis 
pers  and  some  mills  and  factories.  The  Buf-  of  Bath,  Fonthill  abbey,  and  Bowood,  the  seat 
falo,  Ooming,  and  New  York  railroad  passes  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
trough  the  plaoe.  The  neighboring  country  is  BATH,  a  place  for  bathing,  a  vessel  for  con- 
fertile  and  thickly  settled.  Pop.  of  township,  taining  water  in  which  persons  may  plunge  or 
in  1855,  6,081 ;  of  village,  2,012.  wash  their  bodies.    The  bath  was  used  from 

BATH,  or  Bbbkuet  Spbinqh,  the  capital  of  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

Morgan  county,  Virginia,  distant  about  8  miles  The  heroes  of  Homer  not  only  bathed  in  the 

from  the  Potomac  river  and  the  Baltimore  tuA  sea  or  rivers,  but  refreshed  themselves  also  in 

Ohio  railroad,  and  186  miles  K.  N.  W.  of  Rich-  the  natural  warm  springs,  and  in  vessels  arti- 

mond.    The  place  is  much  visited  by  invalids,  ficially  heated.    Thus  the  royal  princess  Nau- 

the  water  of  the  springs  being  deemed  very  sicaa  was  accustomed  to  bathe  in  the  river  of 

efficacious  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  Phsaacia,  whither  Ulysses  also  was  conducted 

dironio  rheumatism.  The  temperature  is  74^  F.  for  a  bath  after  his  arrival  in  the  realm  of  Al- 

BATH,  a  post  village  of  Richmond  county,  cinous.    Homer  celebrates  the  streams  of  the 

Georgia,  much  frequented  by  planters  in  the  8camander  as  being  naturally  warm  and  agree- 

snouner.    It  lies  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Augusta.  able  to  bathers,  and,  according  to  the  later  poets, 

BATH,  a  city  in  En^and,  co.  of  Somerset,  hot  springs  were  the  baths  of  nymphs.  In  ar* 
108  miles  W.  of  London,  by  Qreat  Western  tificial  baths  the  vessel  is  described  as  of  polbhed 
railway ;  pop.  54,240.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  hand-  marble,  like  the  basins  which  have  been  die- 
somest  city  of  England,  buUt  chiefly  of  free-  covered  in  the  Roman  baths,  and  seems  not  to 
stone  and  upon  the  sides  of  high  hills;  the  city  have  contained  water  itself  but  to  have  been 
rises  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  circuses,  and  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  water  was 
gardens,  displaying,  at  one  view,  a  noble  archi-  poured  over  him.  Thus  a  warm  bath  was  ad- 
tectural  lanoscape.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  ministered  to  Ulysses,  in  the  palace  of  OircCi 
Avon,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  eoun-  and  Telemachus  was  led  to  tne  bath  by  the 
try.  It  is  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids,  on  ao-  fairest  of  the  slaves  of  Menelaus,  after  which 
count  of  the  hot  springs,  from  which  the  city  de-  he  was  perfumed  with  precious  essences.  In 
rives  its  name,  and  which  are  beneficial  in  palsy,  the  historical  periods  of  Greece,  bathing  rooms 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  scrofulous  and  cutane-  were  a  part  of  the  dwellings  of  kings  and  of 
ous  affections.  Their  character  is  alkaline  sul-  wealthv  citizens,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality 
phureoua,  with  a  slight  proportion  of  iron,  prescribed  the  immediate  tender  of  a  bath  to 
There  are  8  springs  of  a  constant  temperature  strangers.  There  were  immense  public  bath^ 
of  109^,  114^,  and  117^  F.  The  hot  spring  to  which  the  citizens  in  general  resorted,  the 
vields  128  gallons  a  minute.  Bath  was  former-  same  apartment  being  used  by  both  sexes.  A^ 
ly  a  place  of  great  fashion  and  gayety,  and  tiie  Athens,  baths  were  attached  to  the  gymnasiai 
celebrated  beau  Nash  presided  as  master  of  and  Plato  made  public  baths  one  of  the  institu- 
oeremonies  over  its  festivities.  In  the  last  oen-  tions  of  his  perfect  republic  Thus  the  bath 
tory  and  commencement  of  the  present,  it  waa  was  a  source  of  health  and  pleasure  to  the 
at  the  height  of  its  celebrity,  but  the  opening  Greeks  long  before  the  Romans  borrowed  the 
of  the  continent  after  the  war  diverted  the  custom. — Ooncerning  the  bathing  habits  and  es- 
stream  of  visitors  toward  the  G^erman  spas,  tablishments  of  the  latter,  however,  our  knowl- 
Owing  to  its  numerous  conveniences  and  con-  edge,  derived  from  books,  from  the  ruins  which 
tjguity  to  London,  and  the  magnificent  man*  stiU  exist,  and,  above  all,  frt>m  the  bath  which 
aiona  and  coun^v  houses  in  its  immediate  was  some  years  since  (1824)  exposed  at  Pompeii, 
vicinity,  it  is  still  much  frequented,  and,  on  is  much  more  ample.  In  the  better  days  of  the  re- 
account  of  its  mild  temperature,  is  a  favorite  public,  according  to  Seneca^  the  bathing-houses 
residence  of  elderly  people  and  invalids.  The  were  small, dark,  uid  inconvenient;  they  were 
city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Britain,  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  aodiles, 
and  waa  reputed  to  have  been  founded  before  and  contained  warm  and  cold  baths  alone.  It 
the  Roman  invasion.  Joined  with  the  city  was  not  untU  the  days  of  the  empire,  that  the  un- 
of  Wells,  it  is  a  bishop^s  see.  The  city  has  mense  therm®  were  erected,  whose  ruins  still 
aa  abbey  diurch,  a  relic  of  an  ancient  monaa*  amaze  the  traveller,  and  perplex  the  antiquary, 
tery.  There  are  well-supported  hospitals  for  The  public  bath  at  Pompeii,  though,  being  des- 
general  purposes,  and  for  the  uses  of  those  tinea  for  the  use  of  a  small  provincial  town,  it 
poor  who  resort  to  the  city  for  the  sake  of  was  inferior  in  size  and  appointments  to  those  of 
the  baths.  In  the  days  of  its  meridian  glory,  the  capital  was  similar  to  them,  probably,  in 
Bath  was  the  residence  of  several  men  of  its  internal  arrangements,  and  contained  all 

SoMcal  distinction,  in  particular  of  Pitt  and  their  essential  parts.    It  occupied  a  plot  ot 

heridan.     William  Beckford,  the  author  of  pound  of  irregular  figure,  embracing  a  super- 

'^  Yathek^''  as  remarkable  for  his  eeoentridtiea  Scial  area  of  about  10,000  square  feeU    It  con* 
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taiDed  two  distinot  bathing  establishments,  of  This  vas  perhaps  received  upon  the  head  of  Am 
which  the  smaUer  is  belieTed  to  have  been  ap-  batlier,  before  he  quitted  the  heated  atmoe- 
propriated  exclusively  to  the  women.    In  the  phere  of  the  ealdarium.    Adjolnmg  the  cab- 
men's baths  is  first  a  court,  about  60  feet  long,  darium  was  placed  the  furnace  over  which  vu 
bounded  on  two  sides  bj  a  Dorio  portico,  in  set  the  caldron  for  supplying  hot  water  to  the 
which  those  who  were  waiting  their  turn  for  baths.    The  women's  baths  resembled  those  cf 
admission  to  the  thermsB,  might  walk  or  repose  the  men,  except  that  the  different  apartments 
upon  the  benches  placed  along  the  walL    From  were  much  smaller,  and  the  arrangements  less 
this  court  there  was  a  communication  by  means  complete. — ^The  great  themus  erected  by  tie 
of  a  corridor,  with  a  smaller  Toouij/rigidarium,  emperors  at  Rome,  were  much  more  exteosiTe 
in  the  walls  of  which  holes  are  observed,  which  ana  magnificent  structures.    The  baths  of  Qu- 
served  for  the  insertion  of  pegs,  on  which  the  acalla  were  1,600  feet  long,  by  1,260  feet  broad. 
clothes  of  the  bathers  might  be  hung.    This  Beside  the  baths  proper,  tiiey  contained  a  lirfo 
room  was  the  apodyUrium  (the  place  where  open  place  for  exercise  in  &ie  weather,  a  odf- 
the  clothes  were  left),  for  those  who  intended  ered  circular  court  for  the  same  purpose,  libn- 
to  take  the  natation  or  cold  bath.    From  it  an-  ries,  haUs  for  the  declamations  of  phUosophtn 
other  door  opened  into  an  apartment  in  which  and  poets,  academies  for  instniction,  &t^  ^ 
was  placed  the  natatio,  TMtatorium^  piadfu^  or  whole  proftisely  adorned  with  painting,  stneoo- 
cold  bath.   The  |?iieinaitselfoccupies  the  centre  work,  and  statuary.    In  these  immense  estib* 
of  the  room ;  it  is  of  white  marble,  circular,  12  lishments,  the  apartments  were  not  onlj  man 
feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  little  more  numerous,  but  some  of  them  on  a  very  m^ 
than  8  feet  in  depth ;  10  inches  below  the  lip,  larger  scale.    Thus  the  TuUatariumy  or  swini- 
and  2  feet  4  inches  from  the  bottom,  it  is  sur-  minff  bath,  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  ▼asSOO 
rounded  by  a  marble  seat,  11  inches  in  width,  feet  long  by  100  feet  broad,  and  it  is  calculated 
The  water  was  conducted  into  the  basin  by  a  that  in  the  whole  establishment  more  tbsi 
bronze  spout,  the  remains  of  which  can  still  18,000  persons  could  bathe  at  the  same  time.- 
be  discerned  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber.    In  In  the  times  of  the  republic  the  cold  bath  i^ 
the  bottom  was  an  outlet,  by  which  the  water  was  ordinarily  employed,  but  later  the  botiir 
could  be  let  out  and  the  piscina  cleaned,  while  and  warm  bath  were  likewise  generaJlj  tisei 
the  rim  is  furnished  with  a  waste  pipe.    From  The  order  in  which  they  were  taken,  ^wA 
the  frigidarium  a  door  opened  into  a  similar  according  to  the  directions  of  the  physidaosi? 
room,  which  appears  to  have  been  warmed  by  the  inclination  of  the  bather.  Previoostoi^ 
a  large  portable  fire-place,  and  was  furnished  Ing,  gentle  exercise  was  generally  taken,  then  ii 
with  bronze  seats,  placed  along  the  walL    This  was  recommended  that  the  ba&er  should  r- 
room  served  as  an  apodyteHum  for  those  who  main  in  the  tepidarium,  or  warm  chamber,  ft? 
were  to  use  the  warm  baths,  and  here  the  a  time  previous  to  undressing ;  after  ondressiii^ 
bathers,  previous  to  entering  the  ealdarium^  he  proceeded  c(»nmonly  to  the  ealdamni,  asd 
were  rubbed  and  anointed  with  some  of  the  after  sweating  some  time  in  its  heated  tisi» 
immense  number  of  fragrant  oils  and  ointments  phere,  he  either  gradually  immersed  ImMj 
which  were  employed  by  the  ancients.   Having  the  hot  water  bath,  or  had  hot  water  sm 
left  his  dress  in  the  tepidarium^  the  bather  poured  over  the  head  and  shoulders;  then  cola 
passed  directly  into  the  ealdarium.    The  fioor-  water  was  poured  over  the  head,  or  the  m^ 
ing  of  this  apartments  which,  in  accordance  plunged  into  the  cold  pi$eina.    He  was  bov 
with  the  directions  or  Vitruviua,  is  twice  as  scraped  with  %trigiU  (small  curved  instnanffl^ 
long  as  it  is  broad,  is  placed  upon  small  pillars  made  generally  of  bronze),  dried  and  r^ 
(su9peiuHrcB\  so  that  the  heat  from  the  furnaces  with  linen  cloths,  and  finally  anointed.  W^ 
had  ready  and  free  admission  beneath  it    The  one  bath  done  was  desired,  it  was  takes  p 
waUs,  too,  were  hollow,  the  inner  being  con-  before  the  principal  meal,  but  the  IniBn* 
nected  with  the  outer  wall  by  strong  cramps  of  Bomans  bathed  after  as  well  as  prerioi^w 
iron  and  brick,  and  they  thus  form^  one  large  their  mmo,  and  Oommodus  is  said  to^ 
fine  for  the  cu-culation  of  the  heated  air.    At  indulged  in  7  or  8  baths  a  ^^T-^^^p^ 
one  end  of  this  room  was  placed  the  hot  bath,  and  Arabs  have,  since  the  decUne  of  Koi^ 
This  was  a  shallow  cistern  {aleeuti)  16  feet  in  civilization,  more   particularly  cherished  w 
length  by  about  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  2  feet  custom  of  bathing  than  any  o^^.  °^^ 
and  half  an  inch  in  depth ;  it  was  elevated  above  a  &ct  which  is  to  be  attributed  both  to  ^ 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  the  bathers  ascended  warmth  of  their  climate  and  to  their  r^g|^ 
to  it  by  means  of  2  steps,  the  top  one  serving  institutions.    The  laws  of  Mohammed  ortiMna 
for  a  seat ;  on  the  inside  another  seat  surrounded  prayers  daily,  and  an  ablution  of  the  fece,  om^ 
the  whole  of  the  cUtem  at  about  half  its  depth,  and  feet  before  each  of  them.    Th«e  «« w 
The  hot  water  was  furnished  by  caldrons  phioed  other  oocasions  for  bathing,  and  the  pnwic  w« 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  wall.    At  the  end  of  is  as  sure  to  be  fbund  in  every  yiilaf  ^Jr 
the  room,  opposite  the  alvem,  was  the  labrurn^  mosque.    The  person  first  remains  in  » 
a  huge  vase  or  tazza  of  white  marble,  8  feet  in  room  till  he  be^ns  to  perspire  P'^^^lLj 
diameter,  and  having  a  depth  internally  of  not  then  rubbed  with  wool,  and  aoap  is  ^^\^ 
more  than  8  inches.  From  the  oeutre  projected  over  his  body,  after  which  he  enters  one  w 
a  brass  tube,  probably  throwing  up  cold  water,  deep  tubs  of  warm  water  with  which  the  wow 
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ing  is  fbrniahed«  To  frequent  the  bath  is  even  into  the  bath*room  and  placed  upon  a  shelf 
a  greater  obligation  than  to  go  to  the  mosqae,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  steaming  furnace, 
and  it  is  customary,  especially  for  the  women,  After  he  is  well  parboiled  in  this  position,  he 
to  make  it  an  occasion  for  reonions,  and  after  is  drubbed  and  flogged  for  abont  half  an  hoar 
bathing  to  take  coffee  together.  The  modem  with  a  bundle  of  birch  twigs,  leaf  and  alL  A 
Turkish  and  Arab  baths  show  the  indolent  and  pail-fhU  of  cold  water  is  then  dashed  over  him 
effeminate  tastes  of  the  people,  but  tiiere  are  from  head  to  foot,  the  effect  of  which  is  de- 
remains  of  old  Arab  baths,  built  in  the  time  of  scribed  as  electrifying.  He  is  next  put  in  an 
Moorish  conquest,  in  Barcelona,  Granada,  and  exhausted  condition  to  bed,  and  physic  is  ad- 
other  cities  of  Spain,  which  hare  a  more  splen-  ministered  to  him.  It  is  rare  that  a  fever  does 
did  though  less  luxurious  diaracter,  and  indicate  not  beat  a  retreat  after  a  few  repetitious  of  the 
a  more  yigorous  national  spirit. — ^In  India,  also,  bath  and  the  physia  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
there  are  public  baths,  which  are  associated  his  winter  travels  in  Inland,  gives  an  ac^ 
with  the  practice  of  shampooing.  The  bather  is  count  of  similar  baths.  The  bather  is  placed 
extended  upon  a  plank,  and  a  vigorous  attendant  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  vapor  produced 
pours  hot  water  over  hiiti,  presses  and  bends  the  by  throwing  water  on  heated  stones  beneath, 
various  parts  of  the  body,  cracks  all  the  joints,  In  that  barbarous  country  the  whipping  with 
and  continues  this  operation  of  pouring,  pulling,  twigs  is  performed  by  women. — ^The  nse  of  the 
and  presshig  for  about  half  an  hour.  He  then  bath  has  not  marked  the  manners  of  the  most 
rubs  him  briskly  with  a  hair  brush,  with  soap  civilised  modem  nations,  as  it  did  those  of  the 
and  perfumes,  sdfter  which  the  Indian  is  obliged  polite  nations  of  antiquity.  Tet  it  is  less  neg- 
by  his  &tigue  to  sleep  a  few  hours,  but  wc&es  lected  now  than  formerly,  and  public  batl^ 
extremely  refreshed.  The  women  in  India  take  though  they  are  not  centres  of  resort  for  the 
a  lively  pleasure  in  being  shampooed  by  their  people,  are  found  in  all  large  cities,  and  private 
slaves,  and  £aropean8  who  enter  upon  the  pro-  baths  are  common  in  dwelling  houses. — ^Ht- 
oesswitha  sort  of  fear  describe  tne  sensation  oiBsrs  ov  Bathoto.  To  bathe,  in  the  widest  sense 
which  results  as  dellghtfal  and  peculiar. — ^In  of  the  word,  is  to  surround  the  body,  or  a  por- 
Egypt  public  batiiing  is  a  very  complicated  art.  tion  of  it|  for  a  temporary  period,  by  a  medium 
The  person  having  left  his  dress  in  the  recen*  dififerent  fh>m  that  in  wmch  it  usually  exists, 
tion  room,  proceed  through  a  long  gradually  The  medium  may  consist  of  air  or  vapor,  of 
warmed  passage  into  the  spacious  bathing  room,  water,  either  pure  or  holding  various  substances 
in  which  the  steam  of  boiling  water  and  the  in  solution,  or  finally,  even  of  sand  or  mud. 
nerftimes  of  burning  essences  are  combined.  The  body  may  be  wholly  or  psrtially  immersed 
He  there  reclines  upon  a  kind  of  hammock,  and  in  the  medium,  as  in  the  ordinary  plunge  baUi, 
when  he  has  perspired  sufficiently,  the  process  the  foot  bath,  hip  bath,  &c.,  or  the  medium 
of  shampooing  is  performed  npon  him.  He  may  be  poured  with  greater  or  less  force  upon 
then  passes  into  an  acyoining  apartment,  where  the  body,  as  in  the  shower  and  douche  bath, 
his  head  is  profusely  covered  with  the  foam  The  temperature  of  the  medium,  as  it  is  warm, 
of  soap,  and  his  body  with  a  kind  of  po-  hot,  or  oold,  modifies  powerfully  the  effect  of 
matnm.  In  2  other  rooms  he  is  washed  with  the  bath.  In  the  present  article,  we  shall  con- 
both  warm  and  cold  water,  and  he  returns  to  fine  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  cndinary 
the  open  air  as  he  entered,  throng^  a  long  pas-  water  bath,  and  of  the  hot  idr  and  vapor  baths, 
sage  the  temperature  of  which  is  graduated.  The  temperature  at  which  the  water  bath  may 
The  whole  expense  for  passing  through  one  of  be  taken  varies  f^m  82°  to  112°,  or  even  120° 
these  baths  is  about  an  American  half  dollar,  F.,  and  baths  are  ordinarily  divided  into  oold, 
but  the  Egyptian  populace  generally  prefer  to  warm,  and  hot,  according  to  the  sensation  they 
bathe  themselves,  or  to  take  a  partial  course  in  communicate  to  the  bather.  These  sensations, 
the  public  baths. — ^The  northem  nations  have  it  must  be  recoUeoted,  are  no  very  accurate 
also  their  peculiar  usages  in  respect  to  bathing,  measure  of  the  trae  temperature;  the  water 
The  Russian  lord  has  his  bathing  room  in  his  which  to  one  person  seems  warm,  to  another 
own  house,  and  the  people  in  the  villages  fr>e-  feeling  cool,  pystematio  writers  have  farther 
qnent  the  public  bath  at  a  small  expense.  The  multiplied  these  divisions ;  perhaps  the  most 
entire  operation  consists,  first,  of  a  perspiration,  oonveident  among  them  is  the  following,  pro- 
then  of  friction,  and  of  successive  ablutions  in  posed  by  Dr.  John  Forbes.  He  divides  the 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  poorer  people,  how-  water  baths  into 
ever,  adopt  a  simpler  metliod.  They  remain  tiw  eoia  tatb,  from  sr  to  60"  F. 
ui  the  bathing-room  only  till  they  begin  St*  **^  It  »  ^  t^  S* 
to  perspire  freely,  and  then  rush  out  and  ^otep£  ••  «  eo»to  9«> 
throw  themselves,  perhaps  through  a  crust  Tiiewann  ^  **  w^to  wf 
of  ice,  into  the  nearest  stream  or  pond,  thus  Tho  hot  -  -  W»  to  iiy 
exposing  themselves  suddenly  to  the  ex-  On  plnnnng  into  cold  water  the  bather  experi- 
tremes  of  temperature,  and  t<anpering  them-  ences  a  shook  attended  with  a  sensation  of  oold 
selves  as  steel  is  tempered.  Amonff  ue  Rus-  that  may  amount  to  rigor,  and  with  a  sudden 
sians  of  Siberia,  the  bath  is  eroeciallv  in  use  as  catching  of  the  breath,  cansed  by  the  contact 
a  means  of  driving  off  the  effects  of  a  violent  of  the  oold  fiuid  with  the  surfiMM  of  the  face 
oold  and  preventing  fever.    The  person  is  tal^n  and  trunk ;  in  some  persons  tins  spasmodio  anh»- 
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ladon  is  bo  great  as  entirri  j  to  prerent  speech,  oo^n  the  body,  the  latter  remtSni  wans,  vA 
The  sorfaoe  appears  oontnusted  and  ahronken,  the  dan  is  so  insensible  that  the  friction  of  the 
the  snperfloiid  Terns  beoome  amaller  or  disap-  towel  is  not  peroeived ;  indeed  M.  B^  nme- 
pear,  l^e  ci^or  assumes  a  bluish  tint.    After  a  times  mbbed  off  the   cntiole  inthoat  beia; 
short  time,  the  doration  of  whidi  depends  aware  of  it.    To  endure  a  bathofBoebatea- 
partly  upon  ttie  coldness  of  the  water,  partly  perature  with  safety,  to  say  noting  of  eojoj- 
upon  the  consUtntional  vigor  of  the  bather,  reae-  ment  and  benefit,  requires  a  Tigoroos  oonstita- 
tion  takes  nlaoe;  the  chilliness  and  rigor  di»-  tion  and  great  promptness  of  resctioiL  ILHa- 
appear,  ana  are  sacoeeded  by  a  sensation  of  tan,  another  Irench  phymcian,  was  muUe  to 
warmth,  which  diffiises  itself  over  the  whole  remain  longer  than  6  minntes  in  ti)e  Seine  a  i 
surface ;  the  respiration  becomes  tranqniL  and  tune  when  the  water  was  48^  F.,  and  theme- 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  lightness  and  vigor,  action  only  ftally  oocorred  on  the  foUowiogBigbs 
After  a  variable  period  the  bather  again  begins  after  many  honrs  of  diacomforti  socoopemad 
to  sidfer  from  the  cold,  trembling  and  rigor  an*  by  a  painfol  feeling  of  weight  about  tiie  httd. 
pervMie,  the  movementa  become  impaired  and  Reaction  takes  place  most  promptiy,  and  a  lower 
feeble,  the  pulse  is  smaller  and  less  fi*equent,  temperature  can  safely  be  borne,  when  eierase 
the  breathing  is  oppressed,  and  the  whc^  body  is  C(M\joined  with  bathing,  as  in  Bwimmiii^ 
is  languid  am  powerless.    If  he  leave  the  water  than  when  the  bodv  is  at  rest    Salt  irat»  is 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  second  period  of  more  stimulating  tban  tte^  and  reDders  the 
diiU,  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  reaction,  a  glow  reaction  more  marked  and  of  longer  dnratioai 
pervades  the  surface,  the  color  returns  and  is  the  shock  of  the  waves  too,  by  rendering  ffl» 
neighteaed,  the  pulse  is  ftaUer  and  stronger  than  onlar  action  necessary  to  resist  it,  has  a  amik 
before  the  immersion,  and  there  is  a  general  influoioe.  The  effects  of  the  cold  bath,  Then  h 
feeling  of  buoyancy  and  vigor.    M.  Begin,  ex-  agrees^  are  tonic  and  braoing;  it  stimolatestbd 
perimentioiff  upon  tiie  cold  bath,  took  9  baths  skin,  improves  the  appetite,  and  renders  the  dr- 
in  the  Mosdle  under  the  ramparts  <^  Metz,  to-  oulation  more  active  and  vigorous.  It  kd- 
wardtheendof  October,  the  thermometer  in  the  ens  the   system,  and   cauaes  it  to  be  moi 
open  air  ataadingatfirom  2^  to  6^  B6aumur  (86^  less  sensitive  to  vicisaitudes  of  ten^ntare. 
to  46^  F.).    At  the  moment  of  immersion,  there  The  regular  employment  of  the  cold  bath  istk 
was  a  sensation  as  if  the  Uood  were  all  driven  best  protective  against  the  liability  to  takeeold 
to  the  interior  of  the  body,  particularly  to  the  on  moderate  eiposure.    Its  beniefidfll  ^ 
chest,  the   breath  was  gaq)ing,  interrupted,  depend  mainly  on  tJie  promptoesB  and  coa- 
quickened,  almost  to  suffocation ;  the  pulse  con-  pleteness  of  the  stage  of  reaction ;  if  foil  ni^ 
centrated,  small  and  hard;  there  was  rigidity  of  tion  does  not  tako  place,  if  the  bather  reoniB 
the  tissues,  but  without  trembling.   At  the  end  cold  and  shivering,  with  a  aenae  of  weighs 
of  two  or  three  minutes  a  feeling  of  calm  foL-  about  the  head,  the  bath  is  iiijoiioas.  It^^ 
lowed,  the  respiration  became  deep,  the  skin  not  be  taken  when  the  body  is  fatu;iiedaDdeS' 
warm,  and  ail  the  movements  were  f^  and  hausted,  or  when  it  is  overheated  bj  exertua 
easy.    ^'  AH  the  muscular  movements  are  quichi  in  hot  weather ;  on  1^  other  hand,  a  mode^ 
easy,  and  precise;  one  feels  as  if  the  skin  and  degree  of  warmth  or  even  a  gentle  perspintka, 
atKmeuroees  were   appHed  more   closely   to  provided  there  is  no  exhaustion,  does  Botcosbt' 
the  musdea,  and  that  these  thus  held  down  indicate  its  employment  Wh^irBtespioM 
acted  with  greater  force  and  energy  than  in  thdr  it  should  be  used  but  a  few  minutes  ontiiat 
ordinary  state.  Soon  a  lively  re&ess  covers  the  bather  has  tested  his  powers  of  reaistance  ^ 
surface,  amarked  and  pleasant  feeling  of  wannth  reaction,  and  the  interval  can  then  begrado^ 
spreads  over  the  skin;  it  seems  as  if  one  increased.    When  the  ahower  or  cold  mi^ 
awam  in  a  liquid  raised  to  Se""  or  98^ ;  the  taken  in  the  house,  it  may  be  uaed  u°i>>^^ 
body  appears  to  seek  to  expand  in  order  to  mul-  on  rising  while  the  ho&y  is  still  varm  fe^ 
tiply  the  suxfkce  (tf  contact ;  the  pulse  is  laim  bed;  but  the  sea  bath  suits  best  about  noon,  tf 
fdD,  strong,  regular;  few  sensationa  are  so  de-  some  8  hours  after  the  mormngmeaL  ^P^ 
lidouB  as  those  felt  at  such  a  moment    Allthe  eneeof  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  great  w)ca 

apringa  of  the  animal  machine  acquire  greater  vessels  renders  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  dao^ 

flexibility,  strength  and  firmness,  than  they  had  ous.  The  cool  and  temperate  hatha  prodace^ 

previoudy;  the  limbs  cleave  with  ease  a  fluid  aimilar  in  kind  to  those  of  the  oold  bath,0» 

which  no  longer  offers   any  resistanoe;  one  less  in  degree ;  they  are  the  cold  bath  of  tbeiB' 

moves  without  ^ort,  with  qmchmess,  and  above  valid  and  feeble.    Infents  and  old  P^^f  ;| 

all  with  an  incredible  lightness.''    In  from  15  to  rule,  bear  the  cold  bath  badly.  Tonqg  vmt&^ 

20  minutes  there  wasa  gradual  return  of  cold  particular  do  not  react  promptly,  bat  remvo  con 

and  discomfort ;  it  was  then  time  to  leave  the  and  blue  for  some  time  after  taking  a  W  p 

water.  If  the  bather  still  remained,  he  was  sdzed  in  feeble  and  strumous  children  the  bath^^ 

with  diOls,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  became  of  our  best  means  of  hardening  and  i^^^^ 

ao  great  that  he  was  in  danger  of  drowning,  ing  the  constitution.    With  them  i^  i^  i>^ 

On  quitting  tiie  water,  contmues   M.  Begin,  commence  with  the  tepid  bath,  and  the  te^ 

before  the  reaction  has  ceased,  the  transition  to  ature  should  gradually,  day  by  day,  be  ^^^^ 

the  cold  air  gives  no  unpleasant  sensation.    In  when  the  cold  bath  is  arrivea  at,  it  ^^^^ 

despite  of  the  wind  and  the  moisture  which  given  in  a  properly  warmed  apartmenti  v^ 
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Immersion  shcmld  be  sadden,  eomplete,  and  normal  standard  (see  Avaus.  HisAT),  and  this 

continued  bnt  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  child  may  be  attended  with  dangerous  or  fatal  oon- 

Bhoold   immediately  afterward   be  well   and  sequences.    Owing  to  the  free  eyaporation  from 

thoroughly  rubbed  with  dry  flannels. — The  ef*  the  snrfiace,  the  hot  air  bath  can  be  borne  of  a 

feet  of  the  warm  bath  is  very  different  from  much  higher  temperature  than  the  vapor  bath. 

that  of  the  cold  bath.    There  is  no  shock ;  on  The  ordinary  heat  of  the  Russian  or  oriental, 

the  contrary,  the  temperature  is  grateful  to  the  bagnio  is  from  120^  to  140^  F.,  though  it  is  oo* 

bather.    The  blood  is  solicited  to  the  surface,  casionally  raised  as  high  as  180^  or  190^  F.; 

-^hich  becomes  Aill  and  rounded ;  rings,  which  while,  when  the  air  is  moderately  dry,  a  tem- 

in  the  cold  bath  slipped  fVom  the  fingers,  are  perature  of  fh>m  200^  to  270''  f*.  has  been 

more  fixed  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  borne  for  some  time  with  impunity. 

The  cuticle  absorbs  water  and  is  softened,  and       BATH,  £asl  op.    See  Pultbnbt,  William. 

the  epithelial  debris  are  readily  removed.    The       BATH,  Eniohts  of  thb,  a  military  order  in 

pnise  is  unaffected,  irritability  of  the  nervous  Great  Britain,  for  which  an  origin  as  remote  as 

system  Is  soothed,  pain  dependent  on  spasmodic  the  time  of  the  first  crusade  has  been  supposed, 

action  or  neuralgia  is  allayed,  and  the  relax-  but  which  ra  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 

ation  of  the  skin  extends  to  the  deeper  seated  reign  of  Houy  IV.    It  is  related  by  Froissart 

parts.    Its  beneficial  effects  are  specially  recog>-  that,  at  the  coronation  of  that  king  in  the  tower 

nizable  after  excessive  muscular  exercise  or  of  London,  in  1899,  46  esquires  were  made 

after  the  fiitigue  and   excitement   of  a   long  knights,  and  were  called  knights  of  the  bath, 

journey,  in  refreshing  and  tranquillizing  the  because  they  had  watched  and  bathed  during 

system.    On  the  other  hand,  the  warm  bath  the  night  preceding,  and  that  they  wore  on  the 

exercises  none  of  the  tonic  and  astringent  in*  occasion  long  coats  trimmed  with  white  Air, 

flaence  which  is  produced  by  the  cold  bath ;  its  and  had  white  laces  hung  about  their  shoulders. 

frequent  use  tends  to  relax  and  debilitate,  while  From  that  time  it  was  usual  ibr  English  kings 

it  renders  the  system  more  sensible  to  the  vsr  to  create  Imights  of  the  bath  on  occasion  of 

nations   of   external   temperature. — ^The   hot  eelebrating  what  were  deemed  important  events^ 

bath,  98^ — ^112^  F.,  produces  at  first  an  incon-  as  at  the  coronation  of  themselves  or  their 

Tenient  and  even  painful  sensation  of  heat;  queens,  the  birth  or  marria^  of  princes  or 

from  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  princesses,  on  the  eve  of  starting  upon  foreign 

it  soon  becomes  reddened  and  swollen,  the  face  military  expeditions,  and  after  gaining  a  battle 

is  turgid,  the  eyes  injected ;  the  action  of  the  or  taking  a  town.    At  the  coronation  of  Charles 

heart  is  increased,  the  pulse  becomes  ftdler  and  II.,  68  flights  of  the  bath  were  made,  bnt  the 

more  frequent,  the  carotid  arteries  in  particn-  order  was  then  neglected  and  discontinued,  till 

lar  beat  with  violence;  the  breathing  is  op-  in  1725  George  I.  revived  it  by  letters  patent. 

pressed,  there  is  a  painful  sensation  of  weight  He  gave  a  book  of  statutes  lor  its  government. 

about  tne  head;  soon  the  parts  not  covered  by  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  order  should 

the  water  break  out  into  a  profuse  perspira-  consist  of  the  sovereign^  a  grand  master,  and 

tion,  which  only  partially  relieves  the  disoom-  86  companions.    Its  badge;  of  imre  gold^  was 

fort  of  the  jiatient    On  leaving  the  bath  the  to  be  a  sceptre  of  8  united  imperial  crowns, 

excitement  does  not  immediately  subside;  the  ftom  which  grew  the  rose,  tiie  thistle,  and  the 

pulse  continues  to  beat  with  force  and  frequency,  shamrodc,  and  around  which  was  inscribed  the 

the  extremities,  particularly  the  lower,  remain  andent  motto,  Triajuncta  in  uno.    It  was  to 

swollen,  the  patient  perspires  abundantly,  while  be  hung  by  a  red  nbbon  from  the  collar  ob- 

the  secretion  of  urine  is  diminished ;  there  is  a  liqnely  over  the  right  shoulder.    The  collar 

sense  of  muscular  fatigue,  and  the  whole  system  should  contain  80  ounces  troy  weight  of  gold, 

is  relaxed  and  weakened.    The  hot  bath  i^ould  and  be  a  complicated  arrangement  of  9  crovms 

only  be  used  therapeutically,  and  even  then  the  and  8  roses,  tiiistles,  and  ^shamrocks,  the  latter 

cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  not  numerous,  being  enamelled  in  their  proper  colors,  and  at- 

— ^Beside  the  cold  ana  warm  water  bath,  the  body  tached  to  the  crowns  by  gold  knots  enamelled 

may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  artificiaUy  white.    A  silver  star  also,  made  to  resemble 

heated  or  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  water ;  tibe  for-  the  badge,  and  witii  a  ^ory  or  rays  proceeding 

mer,  the  laeonieumy  was  habitually  employed  by  ftom  its  centra  should  adorn  the  left  shoulder 

the  Bomans,  the  latter  is  much  used  by  the  Bus-  of  the  knight,  being  embroidered  upon  the  left 

dans,  the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians.  The  dfects  of  side  of  his  mantle.    The  apparel  of  a  knight  of 

both,  when  the  temperature  is  much  elevated,  the  bath  was  ordered  to  be  a  red  surcoat,  lined 

are  at  first  highly  stimulating.    The  beat  m  and  edged  with  white  and  encircled  by  a  white 

the  heart  is  increased  in  force  and  fluency ;  girdle,  a  crimson  mantie  lined  with  white  and 

the  pulse  rises  to  90, 100, 120,  and  even  160  or  mstened  about  the  neck  with  a  cordon  of  white 

160  beats  in  a  minute ;  tiie  blood  is  driven  silk,  a  white  alk  hat  surmounted  by  plumes  of 

powerfully  to  the  surface,  tiie  face  becomes  white  fsathers,  white  boots,  red  stockings  and 

flushed,  the  eves  injected  and  sufibsed,  the  ddn  breeches,  and  a  sword  in  a  white  leather  seab- 

tui^gid,  and  the  bather  soon  breaks  out  into  a  bard.    The  order  was  thus  raised  to  a  splendor 

profuse  sweat ;  if  the  temperature  is  very  high  and  dignity  whidi  it  had  not  before  cigoyed, 

and  long  continued,  after  a  time  the  whole  and  in  1816,  after  the  long  and  terrible  wars  in 

mass  of  the  blood  becomes  heated  above  its  whic^  England  had  been  engaged,  the  prince 
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regent,  seeking  for  some  waj  to  reword  tlie  it  is  difficult  aft  this  day  predeely  to  detonma 
numerous  militarj  heroeSi  determined  to  en-  Probably  the  Jews  did  not  always  mean  that 
large  the  number  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  in  Bath-Eol  the  Toioe  was  ai^aaUT  heui 
Of  the  8  denominations  and  ranks  which  he  ICaimonides  says,  '*The  Bath-Kol  is' when  i 
then  ordained  in  the  order,  the  first,  consisting  man  has  such  a  strong  imaginatiwi  that  he  be- 
ef knights  grand  crosses,  was  not  to  exceed  72  lieres  he  hears  a  yoice  without  himself."  A^ 
in  number,  exclusive  of  princes  of  th,e  blood  cording  to  this  interpretation,  the  Bath-Kcl 
royal,  who  also  were  high  officers  in  the  army  would  be  liable  to  great  abuses  by  deeigoiag 
or  navy.  This  dignity  was  to  be  conferrea  persons.  In  this  manner  it  doubtlesB  was  oftes 
only  upon  officers  who  had  reached  the  rank  pretended  that  revelations  were  giTeo,  whs 
of  mi\jor-general  in  the  army,  or  rear-admiral  the  pretender  himself  had  no  sudi  impresEioQ. 
in  the  navy,  excepting  that  12  of  the  number  It  was  a  sort  of  internal  revelation,  not  neoo- 
might  be  appointed  for  emment  civil  services,  sarily  authenticated  ^  any  outward  sigos.  ThA 
The  grand  crosses  were  distinguished  by  wear-  Jews  say  that  Bath-Kol  was  always  with  theo, 
ing  over  their  badge  and  star  a  wreath  of  laurel  even  in  the  times  when  there  were  no  {nropbete. 
winding  about  an  escrol,  on  which  was  in-  Thus  in  that  time  which  the  Christisn  denomi- 
scribed  Ich  dien.  The  second  class,  consisting  nates  a  hiatus  from  Malachi  to  Christy  vbea 
of  knights  commanders,  was  originally  limited  there  was  no  vision,  the  Jew  says  the  hisus 
to  the  number  of  180,  exclusive  of  foreign  offi-  was  bridged  by  Bath-KoL  After  coosoltifig  in 
oers  holding  British  commissions,  but  might  be  this  mode  of  mvination,  the  first  words  hm, 
increased  in  any  time  of  war  when  officers  of  no  malter  by  whom  pronounced,  were  conadr 
signal  merit  distinguished  themselves.  The  ered  prophetic  A  relic  of  Bath-Kol  msy  per- 
knights  commanders  take  precedence  of  all  haps  be  found  among  Ohristians  to  thb  dsr,  in 
knights  bachelors  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  one  the  superstition  of  opening  the  Bible  at  random 
is  eugible  to  this  dignity  till  he  has  reached  the  and  taking  the  first  p»sage  tiie  eye  falls  opoo, 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  army  or  rear-  as  indicative  of  the  line  of  duty,  or  the  tm  of 
admiral  in  the  navy,  and  no  one  is  eligible  as  a  fortune  for  the  day.    The  Jews  say  that  Mr 

Cd  cross  tiU  he  has  first  been  a  coounander.  Kol  was  the  mode  of  divine  impartatioD  to 

third  dass,  consisting  of  knights  compan*  Moses,  Abraham,  David,  and  KebQchadnezv. 

ions,  takes  precedence  of  all  esquires  in  the  It  was  the  sole  mode  of  tidcing  the  dirine  coos* 

kingdom,  though  not  of  kni^ts  bachelors,  and  sel  during  the  entire  period  of  the  secood  yat- 

no  officer  is  admissible  to  this  dignity  who  has  pie,  because  this  temple  wanted  the  5  prindiil 

not  received  a  medal  in  reward  for  valor,  or  things  which  were  the  glory  of  the  first,  amoa; 

been  specially  mentioned  as  of  signal  merit  in  which  were  the  visible  presence  of  the  Shedii* 

the  despatches  of  his  sui)erior  officer.  nah,  the  TJiim  and  Thummim,  and  the  ^ 

BATH-KOL.  There  is  much  discussion  in  of  prophecy, 
the  theological  world  concemiiup  the  meaning  BATHORI,  the  name  of  a  noble  Trans^^ 
and  mplication  of  this  term.  It  seems  to  sig-  nian  fEonily,  of  Grerman  origin,  several  of  t2» 
nify  either  ^^  the  daughter  of  voice,''  or,  as  Jen-  members  of  which  have  played  a  distiiigiB^ 
nings  and  Home  have  interpreted,  **  voice  of  part  in  the  history  of  th»t  country.  L  Ubb- 
the  daughter.''  It  is  maintained  by  some  las,  a  priest  He  flourished  about  the  midillB 
writers  that  this  latter  interpretation  is  an  of  the  16th  century,  and  made  the  first  Em- 
inadmissible  liberty  with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  garian  translation  of  the  Bible.  IL  Srsms, 
However  the  term  be  translated  into  our  Ian-  chosen,  in  1571,  prince  of  Transylraoii  He 
fluage,  it  was  by  the  Hebrews  understood  to  was  afterward  elected  king  of  Poland,  and 
designate  the  fourth  degree  of  prophetic  influ-  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  1676.  On  this  event  bs 
enoe,  and  was  in  high  esteem  among  them,  resigned  his  rule  over  Transylvania,  at  the  aae 
being  consulted  on  important  occasions.  Pri-  tune  recommending  his  brother  to  thehoosen 
deauz  says  it  was  a  fantastical  way  of  diviua-  deputies  as  his  successor.  He  died,  aiter  s 
tion,  and  inclines  to  c^ve  it  about  as  much  prosperous  reign,  in  1586.  HI.  CesisroA 
credit  as  he  bestows  on  the  heathen  consulta-  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  apd  elected 
tions  called  Sortes  Yirgilianso ;  while  Kitto  con-  prince  in  his  stead,  1576.  The  Jesuits  came  to 
aiders  this  an  unfair  statement,  and  thinks  the-  Transylvania  during  his  reign,  and  the  edoci' 
oloffians  have  been  inclined  to  divest  the  Bath-  tion  of  his  son  was  conunitted  to  their  chaige^ 
Kolof  its  proper  dignity,  lest  a  comparison  He  died  in  1581.  lY.  SiGMi7KD,8onofthepre' 
should  be  instituted  between  this  Jewish  mode  ceding,  and  chosen  prince  even  before  the  am 
of  prophecy  and  the  voices  said  to  have  been  of  his  father.  He  was  a  weak-minded  M 
heard  in  several  instances  in  the  New  Testa-  and,  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  hoi^n 
ment  lightfoot  considers  all  Bath-Kol  proph-  Hapsburg,  made  an  agreement  with  the  ei^ 
ecies  to  have  been  devices  of  the  devil  or  Jew-  peror  Ruaolf  11.,  the  reigning  prince  of  tw 
ish  fables.  In  the  early  history  of  the  church,  nouse,  that,  if  he  should  die  without  i^^ 
and  beyond  the  apostolic  times,  tKere  are  in-  rule  of  Transylvania  should  be  trao^erredw 
stances  of  voices  heard  by  pious  persons,  gene-  the  emperor  or  to  his  successor;  a  <^P^ 
rally  accredited  by  Christians,  as  well  as  numy  which  he,  as  merdy  an  elected  prince,  had^ 
claims  to  such  au£ble  communications,  re^urd-  right  to  make.  He  was  afterward  P^'^^^^ 
ed  now  as  spurious.    What  the  Bath-Kol  was,  by  the  Jesuit  Simon  Genga^  to  make  orer  ui 
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principality  to  Rndolf^  on  the  promise  of  being  from  Melville  island  bjr  Oockbnm  sonnd.    II. 

made  bishop  and  cardinal    Notwithstanding  An  island  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  disooTered  bj 

some  violent  opposition  on  tiie  part  of  the  depu-  Parrj  in  1819,  and  the  most  eastern  of  the 

ties,  one  of  whom  was  pnt  to  death,  this  trans-  gronp  called  Parry  islands.    It  is  separated  from 

fer  was  effected  in  1598,  and  Bathori  retired  Nortn  Somerset  on  the  S.  bjr  Barrow  straiti 

into  Silesia.    Bat,  after  waiting  several  months  and  from  North  Devon  on  the  £.  by  Welling- 

in  vain  expectation  of  the  promised  bishopric  ton  channel.    It  is  laid  down  on  more  recent 

and  cardinal's  hat,  he  returned  to  Transylvania,  maps  as  a  penmsnla,  being  joined  to  the  laiger 

reassnmed  tiie  princely  office,  and  immediately  land  of  Oornwallis  island  by  a  narrow  isthmua. 

transferred  the  same  to  hU  brother  Balthazar.  It  lies  doe  south  of  Grinnell  land. 

He  then  retured  into  Poland,  bat,  on  the  death  BATHURST,  the  name  of  an  old  English 

of  his  brother,  retnmed,  and  again  assumed  the  family,  who  are  said  to  have  come  over  with 

government  of  Transylvania.    He  was  soon,  William  the  Oonqaeror.    Within  the  last  3  cen- 

owever,  compelled  bv  the  emperor  to  resign  taries  several  of  its  members  have  made  them- 

fbr  the  8d  time,  and,  having  received  from  selves  prominent. — ^Ralpe,  dean  of  Wells,  bom 

^him  a  pension  and  an  estat^  finally  died  at  1620,  med  June  14, 1704.  He  wrote  some  elegant 

Prague,  March  27,  1618.    Y.  Euzabrtb,  the  Latin  poems,  and  (in  conjunction  with  Sir  Wm. 

wife  of  a  Hungarian  count,  renowned  and  eze-  Petty,  Robert  Boyle,  John  Evelyn,  Sir  Kenehn 

orated  for  her  remorseless  cruelty.    Believing  Dtgby.EliasAshmole,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 

that  the  blood  of  young  maidens  would  restore  others)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal 

freshness  and  bloom  to  her  shrivelled  skin,  she  society  of  London,  which  received  a  charter  of 

cMised  a  great  many  to  be  brought  to  her  castie  incorporation  from  Oharles  U.,  in  1660,  within 

on  various  pretences,  and  then,  to  obtain  the  6  months  after  his  reatoration. — Allen  (earl  of 

desired  bath,  murdered  them,  with  the  aid  of  8  Bathurst),  bom  in  London,  Nov.,  1684,  died  Sept. 

of  her  vassals.    Her  horrible  practices  were  at  16, 1775.    He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Beniamin 

last  discovered,  and.  with  her  8  assistants,  she  Bathurst^  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Queen 

was  brought  to  triaL    One  of  her  accompUces,  Anne,  before  she  ascended  the  throne.    Enter- 

a  man,  was  decapitated,  the  other  2,  who  were  ing  parliament  in   1706,  he  strongly  opposed 

females,  were  burned  alive,  and  the  countess  Marlborough  and  the  whigs.    The  tories  having 

herself  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where,  after  come  into  power,  he  was  called  to  the  house  (rf 

several  years  of  confinement,  she  died  in  1614.  lords,  as  Baron  Bathurst,  in  1711,  to  increase  tlM 

BATHURST,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  ministerial  minority.   In  1767  he  was  made  treas- 

capital  of  Gloucester  co.,  situated  on  the  most  urer  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  on  the  acces- 

aouthem  point  of  the  bay  of  Ohaleurs,  and  due  sion  of  this  prince  as  George  III.,  soon  after, 

north-eastofHalifaz,  about  250  miles.    It  has  a  declined  ftu-ther  public  employments,  but  ac- 

good  harbor,  and  is  noted  for  ship-building.  cepted  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year,    hi  1772  he 

BATHURST,  a  settlement  on  the  isle  of  St  was  created  Earl  Bathurst,  and  spent  the  even- 
Mary,  near  *the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  on  tiie  ing  of  his  life  in  retirement.  As  a  peer,  he 
W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  founded  by  the  opposed  the  septennial  bill,  defended  Bidiop 
English  in  1816,  and  is  the  principal  of  the  Atterbury,  resisted  the  attainder  of  Bolingbroke 
English  establishments  in  Senegambia.  It  is  and  Ormond,  and  the  bill  for  allowing  pension- 
not  a  healthy  station.  The  island  has  about  ers  to  sit  in  parliament.  He  displayed  great 
8,000  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  are  Europeans,  political  hostility  to  Sir  Robert  WaJpole.    Lord 

BATHURST,  a  county  and  town  of  New  Bathurst  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Addison. 
South  Wales,  in  Australia.  The  county  lies  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Rowe,  Oongreve,  and 
between  the  rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  at  Pope.  The  last-named  dedicated  to  him  the  8d 
the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Moun-  epistle  of  his  ^'  Moral  Essays,"  and  Boswell  re- 
tains, and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  ports  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  said,  '^except  Lord 
Australia.  Gold  mines  were  here  discovered  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope^s  noble  friends  weresuch 
ia  1851.  The  town,  situated  in  the  centre  of  as  that  a  ffood  man  would  wish  to  have  his  inti- 
the  gold  region,  98  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Syd-  macy  witA  them  known  to  posterity.'*— Heztbt, 
ney  was  founded  by  the  English  in  1816,  and  bom  May  2,  1714,  died  Aug.  6, 1794,  was  the 
i&  the  oldest  English  town  in  the  interior  of  only  surviving  son  of  the  foregoing,  by  tiie 
A.uBtralia.  The  population  of  the  county  in  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Peter  Apdey.  He 
1861  was  6,405,  since  which  time  it  has  much  practised  at  the  bar,  and  was  made  chief  justice 
increased.  of  the  common  pleas  in  1754.    He  was  ap- 

BATHURST  INLET,  an  inlet  of  the  Polar  pointed  lord  chancellor  in  1771,  with  the  title 

sea,  projecting  due  south  about  75  mUes,  out  of  of  Baron  Apsley,  and  resigned  the  seals  in 

Ooronation  ^If.    It  is  in  a  direct  line  between  1778,  having  voted  against  the  CSiatham  annu« 

the  magnetic  pole  and  Great  Slave  lake,  and  ity  bill,  a  mimsterial  measure.    He  was  presi- 

about  800  mUes  from  each.  dent  of  the  council  in  1780,  and  was  assaulted 

BATHURST  ISLAND.    L  An  island  off  the  in  the  Gordon  riots  by  the  mob,  who  pulled  off 

north-east  coast  of  Australia.    It  lies  Just  west  his  wig.    He  was  a  man  of  such  grave  demean- 

of  Melville  island,  and  ia  much  smaller  than  the  or  and  steady  habits,  that,  on  one  occasion, 

latter.    It  is  separated  firom  the  mainland  of  his  father,  a  b<m  woant  (then  aged  89),  having 

Australia  by  Clarence  straits  on  the  south,  and  invited  a  party  of  friends  to  meet  hini|  the  en* 
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tertauunent    proceeded    yery    quietly,   imtfl  dbeoene  and  demoraliied ;  yet  no  woman  to(i 

midniffhti  when   Lord  Apaley  retired.     The  port  in  the  public  pantomime  till  the  wom 

earl  tEen  exelaimed  to  the  rest  of  the  goeata,  period  of  the  eminre.    After  the  termiiutiai 

**  Now,  my  firienda,  that  the  old  gentieman  la  of  the  oiTil  wars,  when  Mncenas  was  living  ia 

flone,  I  think  we  may  Tentore  to  crack  another  Tolaptnonaneaa  and  q>lendor  in  his  mffch  p^ 

bottle.'^    He  is  deacribed  by  Lord  Mahon  aa  a  on  the  JSqoilian  hlUB,  the  pantomimic  dances 

oareful,  paina-taking  lawyer ;  a  mild,  inoffen-  pli^ed  an  important  part  in  hia  enlertammenti 

aire  nuuu— Hnmr,  biahop  of  Norwich,  bom  JBATIGAIO,  a  town  and  sei^jortof  OejloB, 

Oct  16, 1744,  died  April  6^  1887,  conain  of  the  and  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It 

aecond  Earl  Bathnnt.     He  was  educated  at  is  sito^ed  on  a  small  island,  aboat  ^  miks  in 

Winchester,  entered  New  coUege,  Oxford,  in  droomference,  called  by  the  natives  PuBaatm, 

1761,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  and  lying  jnst  off  the  £.  coast  of  Ceykn.  A 

in  1778.    Having  tiicen  ordera,  he  obtained  a  thick  grove  of  ooooannt  trees  sarroimds  tla 

rectory  in  Norfolk,  and  tiien  the  rich  family  town,  and  givea  it  a  remarkably  pictonsqv 

living  of  Cirencester,  with  the  deanery  ot  appearance.    A  small  sqnare  fort  is  iU  priDci* 

Durham,  and  a  canonry  of  Ohrist  chorch.  Ox-  pal  defence.    The  inhabitanta  are  mosdj  at- 

ford.    In  1805  he  waa  made  bishop  of  Norwich,  tives  and  Dntch  residenta. 

which  ^ve  him  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords.  BATISTE,  a  fine,  whhe,  and  very  eompiei 

In  his  diooese  he  was  an  exemplary  prelate ;  in  linen,  distinguished  by  its  delicate,  fiim,  and 

parliament  he  atron^y  advocated  Roman  Gath*  uniform  threads  from  every  other  linen  textoR 

die  emancipation,  ooncessioDS  to  the  dissenters,  The  name  is  derived  either  from  the  lodisi 

and  parliamentary  reform.    He  waa  not  do-  material  baUai,  or  from  one  of  theearijmffiB- 

queni,  and  the  few  sermons  which  he  published  faoturera  of  it,  Baptiste  Ghambray,  vho  lired 

are  commonplace,    ffis  life  was  written  by  his  in  the  18th  century,  and  from  whom  it  was  tbo 

eldest  son,  Dr.  Henry  Bathurst,  archdeacon  of  called  the  doth  of  Ohambray,  or  Gambnr; 

Norwich  (died  1844),  vod  shows  very  strong  hence  the  English  word  cambric.   The  baoste 

that  not  only  the  biahop  but  his  diildren  were  manufactured  in  India  is  esteemed  the  besL  It 

convinced  that  the  whigs  were  ungratefol,  bo-  is  interwoven  at  eadi  end  with  thresdsof  go^ 

cana&  when  they  came  into  power,  they  neg*  Mid  silver,  and  the  first  breadth  of  each  pieKis 

lected  to  translate  him  to  a  richer  see. — ^Hbvbt,  ^It  or  wrought  with  an  Arabic  flower.  Hkh 

9d  earl  of  Bathnrst,  son  of  Baron  Apsley,  bom  adornments  distinguish  the  vdue  of  the  utiek, 

Kay  22, 1762,  died  July  27, 1884.    He  entered  bdug  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  finenesof 

the  house  of  commons^  and  was  sncceesively  lord  the  batiste.    The  European  batiste  is  priDdpalij 

commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner  m«nufoctured  in  France,  the  Netherlands^o^ 

for  India,  foreign  secretary,  and  colonial  secre-  Switzerland ;  that  of  France  being  made  6<n 

tary.    He  was  active  in  the  wars  against  Napo-  the  best  flax,  and  approaching  most  Dearij  ia 

leon.    At  St.  Hdena  the  latter  accused  him  of  fineness  and  whiteness  to  the  Indian.   Lalelj> 

great  rudeness.    When  the  tones  came  into  batiste  has  been  manufactured  psrtiell/  bm 

power,  in  1828,  he  became  president  of  the  cotton,  which  dosdy  resembles  Uie  finest  noi- 

oonnciL  but  redgned  in  1880.    He  was  after-  lins,  and  is  called  the  batiste-musliii,  o^froa 

ward  first  lord  of  Ihe  admiralty.— Bbhjamin,  the  pU&ce  of  its  first  manufacture^  the  dem 

son  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  bom  1784,  batiste. 

was  sent  in  1809  as  an  English  courier  to  BATJUBOHKOFF,    Oorstastqt  Kodui; 

Stockholm,  and  disi^>peared  in  the  neighbor-  witch,  a Rusdan  poet,  born  at  Wdagdl^VK7lB, 

hood  of  Bremen,  supposed  to  have  been  killed  1787,  died  there  July  29,  1856,  recdvedh^edi- 

by  the  French.    He  was  the  ^Either  of  the  lady  cation  at  St  Petersburg,  took  a  part  in  ^c«^ 

Bathurst  Fhose  horse  got  fiightened  at  Bome^  pdgn  against  Finland,  and  in  the  Freoeb  wd 

in  1824,  and  threw  her  into  the  Tiber,  where  1818-'14;  occupied  for  some  time  the  postioB 

she  was  drowned.  of  librarian  in  the  public  library  of  St  P^ 

BATHTOLES,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Mag-  burg,  and  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  fiv 

nesia,  in  Thessdy,  on  the  Mieander,  who  con-  eign  office  at  home,  and  to  the  Bnasuui  ex^ 

atructed  for  the  Lacediemonians  the  coloesd  at  Naples.    His  prose  writings  give  inter^ 

throne  of  the  Amydsoan  Apdlo,  at  Ajnyda,  accounts  of  Russian  literature^  and  reviews  of 

near  Sparta,  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch.    He  iras  u^ 

time  of  Solon,  in  the  7th  century  B.  0.  Quatre-  thusiastic  admirer  of  the  Italian  poets,   w  J^ 

mto  de  Quincy,  in  his  Jupiter  Olytnpien^  has  at  Dresden,  he  translated  SchiUer's  ''Bride  d 

given  an  interestiug  view  of  the  splendid  god  Messina''  into  Rusdan,  and  also  pdd  mm  >f 

aud  his  superb  throne,  designed  from  the  de-  tention  to  astronomicd  studies.   He  lost  bh 

soription  of  Pausanias.  mind  in  1818,  an  a£Eliction  from  which  be  nefff 

BATHTLLUS  of  ALSXA2n>BiA,  a  freedman  recovered.    A  complete  edition  of  bis  poein^ 

and  fiftvorite  of  Mseoenas,  who,  together  with  Py-  appeared  at  St  Petersburg  in  1834,  m  ^ 

lades  of  Oilicia,  excelled  in  the  imitation  or  ballet  Smirdin*s  collection  of  dassic  RosBian  poets. 

called  pantomimuM,    In  the  reiffn  of  Augustus,  BATMAN,  a  wdght  used  in  the  ^^^^ 

with  Bathyllus  and  Pyladesasprmdpd  perform-  Oonstantinoide,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  sod  viVy 

ers,  pantomimes  were  brought  to  thdr  highest  of  Persia.    At  Aleppo,  and  in  the  Tnrfasb^f* 

pQintof  perfection,  but  they  grew  nioreandmore.  tgminna^  it  oooaista  of  6  okea^  eacb  ire*"' 
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400  Torkiah  dnxpa^  and  is  •qiul  to  16  Ibe.  6  oz.  the  pomidons  matokwane  (oatmdHs  taUea), 

15  dr.  avoirdopois.  This  prodaoes  a  sort  of  frenzy,  and  makes  them 

BATN-EL-HAJAR  (the  womb  of  rocks),  a  after  a  fev  paf&  break  out  in  a  string  of  half- 
rocky  and  desolate  tract  of  Kabia,  In  Africa,  coherent  ntterances.  Soldiers  smoke  it  on 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  between  coming  in  sight  of  enemies,  that  they  may 
lat.  21^  and  22''  N.,  and  long.  80^  85'  and  10°  make  an  effective  onslanghL  It  is  extensively' 
K  The  Nile  here  flows  in  cataracts  and  rapids,  nasd,  not  only  by  the  Batoka,  bnt  by  all  the 
and  amid  rooks  and  islands^  but  some  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa, 
natural  obstructions  to  its  navigation  have  BATON,  a  staff  of  office,  a  sign  of  anthoril^ 
been  removed  by  Mohammed  Ali^s  engineers,  in  all  times  and  among  every  people.  Though 
The  inhabitants  are  about  200  in  number,  generally  reserved  to  eminent  persons,  as 
chiefly  Bedouin  Arab&  and  are  described  as  princes,  judges,  generals,  and  fSathersof  a£uni- 
well  made,  with  fine  features,  and  of  a  dark  ly,  yet  among  the  andent  Babylonians  it  was 
brown  complexion.  Bean  trees,  and  a  few  the  custom  for  every  one,  on  issuing  ftom  his 
date  trees  and  cotton  plants,  are  almost  ite  house,  to  take  a  baton,  carved  with  some  dis- 
only  vegetable  im>ductions,  and  are  cultivated  tinctive  sign — as  a  rose,  a  lily,  or  an  eagle, 
on  narrow  plots  occurring  at  intervals  near  the  Homer  mentions  neither  crowns  nor  diadems, 
river,  the  beans  furmshing  the  chief  food  of  the  but  describes  particularly  the  baton  or  sceptre, 
inhabitants.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  river  The  Spartan  8kvtaie,  or  baton  of  generals,  and 
are  found  deserted  monasteries,  and  the  ruins  eaduemi^  or  that  of  ambassadors,  are  well 
of  ancient  temples  and  villages.  This  tract  is  a  known.  The  baton  of  the  Roman  consul  was 
dependency  of  Egypt.  of  ivory,  that  of  a   pretor  was  of  gold,  and 

BATNEABS,  or  Bh^ttis,  a  people  in  the  that  of  an  augur  was  terminated  by  a  crooked 
northern  part  of  Hindostan,  whose  principal  beak.  Similtf  to  the  last  was  the  episcopal 
city  is*  Bhatneer,  207  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  baton  of  the  middle  ages,  which  afterward  as- 
DelhL  They  are  composed  of  the  aboriginal  sumed  the  form  of  a  cross,  lii  medimval  and 
race  of  Jats  and  a  dominant  race  of  B^pootSi  modem  times,  b^ons  have  been  most  in  use  in 
who  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  into  this  France,  where  they  mark  every  order  and  al- 
oountry  about  6  centuries  ago.  Though  Mo-  most  every  occupation.  It  was  long  a  fie^hion 
hammedans,  they  differ  frxnn  the  followers  of  the  in  the  universities  to  hold  a  red  baton  while 
prophet  in  allowing  their  women  to  appear  un-  interpreting  the  Biad,  and  a  yellow  baton  while 
veiled  and  to  assodate  freely  with  men.  The  explaining  the  Odyssey. 
Batnears  have  always  been  a  savage  race  of  BATON  ROUGE.  I.  A  south-eastern  parish 
freebooters,  living  a  sort  of  nomadic  life,  and  of  Louisiana,  divided  into  east  and  west  Baton 
making  predatory  excursions  into  the  neighbor-  Bouge,  and  comprising  an  aggregate  area  of 
ing  districts.  The  Batnear  district  was  con-  about  740  sq.  miles.  The  Amite  river  washes 
quered  and  nearly  depopulated  by  Tamerlan^  its  eastern  border,  and  the  Mississippi  inter- 
in  1898.  It  was  again  conquered  by  the  bold  sects  it,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  2 
British  adventurer,  George  Thomas,  in  1800;  divisions  of  the  parish.  The  surface  of  the 
and  by  the  cessions  made  by  Scindia,  in  1608,  western  part  is  low  and  flat  It  is  subject  to 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  who,  freauent  inundations,  and  the  only  available 
however  have  yet  failed  to  correct  the  lawless  land  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  a  li»w 
and  predatory  character  of  the  people.  feet  higher  than  the  general  leveL    On  the  east- 

BATOANA,  a  small  tribe  of  the  large  famUy  em  ade  of  the  Miaossippi  the  soil  is  of  better 

of  Bechuanas,  in  southern  Africa.    They  dwell  quality,  the  snr&ce  is  more  diversified,  and 

upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Ngami,  whither  they  tnere  are  extensive  forests  of  Uve  oak,  cypress, 

came  as  conquerors,  and  have  dii^possessed  and  and  magnolia.    The  staples  are  cotton,  sugar, 

reduced  to  slavery  the  native  population,  called  and  maize.    In  1850,  the  productions  amounted 

the  Bayeye.    They  live  chiefly  by  hunting^  and  to  1,846  bales  of  cotton.  14^998  hogsheads  of 

are  described  as  deceitful  and  suspicious.  sugar,  926,228  gallons  of  molasses,  and  878,692 

.  BATOKA,  a  curious  tribe  of  men  in  southern  bushels  of  Indian  com.    There  were  6  <diurch- 

AfrioB,  who  occupy  2  considerable  islands  in  es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  750  pupils  attend- 

the  river  Leeambye,  and  the  adjacent  country  ing  public  schools.    Oapital  ci  the  eastern  divi- 

on  either  bank.   They  formerly  held  wide  sway,  sion.  Baton  Bonge ;  of  the  western.  Baton  Bouge 

and  were  the  theme  of  numerous  fables  and  Courthouse.    Pop.  of  the  E.  in  1850, 11,977, 

superstitions  among  neighboring  tribes,  but  are  of  whom  6,851  were  slaves;  of  the  W.,  6,270. 

now,  for  the  most  part^  sulyect  to  the  Barotse.  of  whom  4,850  were  slaves.    II.  The  capital 

The  Batoka  universally  knock  out  the  upper  of  Louisiana,  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  thellSs- 

front  teeth  of  both  sexes,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  sissippi,  129  miles  above  the  dty  of  New  Orleans. 

This  causes  the  under  lip  to  protrude  in.  a  most  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  settiements  made  by  the 

unsightly  way,  and  gives  to  them  a  hideous  French  colonists,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  site 

laugh,  but  yet  the  Batoka  admire  it,  consider  it  of  an  old  In^an  village.    Various  reasons  are 

the  type  of  beauty,  and  conceive  nothing  to  be  given  for  its  name,  but  tibe  most  probable  seems 

uglier  than   the   possession   of  upper  teeth,  to  be  that  it  was  called  after  a  chief  whose  ap- 

The  Batoka  are  very  degraded,  both  physically  pellation,  translated  into  Frendi,  was  the  red 

and  mentally,  and  mud^  addicted  to  smoking  staffl  It  has  made  littie  progress  for  some  yearsi 
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derivii^^  its  ohief  imparttnoe  from  the  fibot  thftl  thiek.    Thej  are  used  for  making  fioon,  and 

the  United  Statea  flOTemment  haa  there  a  large  are  ako,  after  being  divided  so  aa  to  be  S^  ioehes 

depot  of  arms,  and  a  barrack  in  which,  eome  wide  and  1}  thick,  placed  agunsfe  waOs  to 

jeara  ainoe,  aeveral  oompaniea  of  United  Statea  separate  the  laths  on  whidi  pliMtering  is  to  be 

troops  were  atationed.    It  is  also  the  site  of  a  pnt  from  the  walla. — ^In  nautical  affiun,  batten 

large  military  hospital.    It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  are  strips  of  wood  nailed  down  over  the  tar- 

laroe  district  dcToted  to  the  cultivation  of  sogar  panlins  which  cover  the  hatches,  or  ftsteiud  to 

and  cotton,  and  bat  for  the  difficultiea  opposed  portions  of  the  rigging  to  prevent  injnzy  from 

to  the  navigaticm  of  the  Mississippi  for  sea-  chafing. 

going  vessels^  would  become  a  great  city.    It  BATTERING  RAM  (Lat«  ariet),  the  earlicBt, 

was  the  scene  of  much  trouble  daring  the  years  simplest,  and,  until  the  improved  uuge  of  olil- 

which  preceded  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  lery,  the  most  effective  machine  for  destrojio^ 

Mr.  Jefferson.    The  town  is  well  built.    The  stone  walls  and  the  ordinary  defences  of  forti- 

population   in   1858  waa  4^600.     Beside  the  fied  towns.    The  primitive  form  of  this  imple- 

United  Statea  barracks  and  the  hospital,  Baton  ment  was  a  huge  beam  of  seasoned  and  toogh 

Rouge  also  oontalna  the  state  prison  orpeni-  wood,  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  men  ;wbo,nm- 

tentiarv  of  Loaisiana.  ning  with  it,  at  speed,  against  the  obstade,  ir4 

BATONI,  PoMPBO  GiBOLiTO,  a  painter  of  gate,  or  palisade,  made  what  impressioD  tbef 

modem  Italy,  bom  at  Lucca,  in  170is,  died  at  might  against  it    The  second  step  was  strengtii* 

Rome,  Feb.  4, 1786.    Some  of  his  beat  worka  ening  and  weighting  the  impinging  end  of  the 

are  at  liabon  and  St.  Petersbura.    His  princi*  machine,  with  a  mass  of  bronze,  brass,  or  ino, 

pal  picture  at  Rome  is  the  Ml  of  Simon  Magns  to  prevent  the  detrition  and  oomprasnon  d 

at  the  church  of  8t,  Maria  degli  Angeli,    He  the  beam  consequent  on  its  action  on  the  vilL 

waa  inferior  in  many  respects  to  Mengs,  but  is  The  8d  measure,  which,  in  feict,  gave  the  wbda 

frequentiy  designated,  like  him,  as  ^^tiie  last  of  real  value  to  the  machine,  was  the  sospeodiDg 

the  Romans."  it  by  chains  or  ropes,  fronci  a  crane  or  trivet,  in 

BATOOM,  Batovic,  or  Batum,  a  town  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  swing  some  30  or 

Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  40  feet  to  and  fro,  under  the  impulse  of  hmnaii 

and  4  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tohorak ;  force,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plane  of  tbe 

pop.  about  26,000.    It  has  an  exoelleut  and  horizon.    When  the  impetus  was  onoe  giren  to 

commodious  harbor.  this  vast  beun  of  wood,  of  100  or  150  feet  la 

BATRAOHOMTOMAOHIA,  the  title  of  a  lengtii  and  comparative  weight,  all  that  wasre- 

mock  heroic  poem,  in  which  a  battle  (fm^i?)  quisite  was  to  give  it  such  continued  motive 

of  the  frogs  {fiarpaxoi)  and  the  mice  (^uvr)  is  force  as  to  keep  it  in  play,  when  its  ownimpe 

humorously  described.     The  author  of  this  tus  would  of  course  gradually  increase;  tiidi^ 

production  was  probably  a  native  of  Alexan-  would  necessarily  act  with  the  force  of  itsovn 

dria,  and  not  Homer,  to  whom  it  is  falsely  natural  weight,  multiplied  by  a  oonstantl;  i&- 

ascribed.                         '  creasing  measure  of  velocity,  upon  tbe  o^ 

BATSHIAN,BATaHXAir,  orBATSiAir,  amoun-  on  which  it  impinged.    To  tiiis  must  be  <^ 

tainous  and  feitile  island  in  the  Molucca  archi-  that  the  ram  being,  in  its  most  higfaljimi^^ 

pelago.    It  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who  wrested  state,  played  in  exact  and  regular  time,  ita^ 

It  from  Spain  in  1610.  quired  a  perfect  vibratory  motion  itself;  vA 

BATTA.    See  Batax.  its  blows  being  directed  oontinually  on  onep 

BATTALION,  a  tactical  unit  of   infantry  cise  spot,  at  regularly  recurring  intervals  of  tone, 

which  holds  the  same  relative  position  toward  a  similarly  regular  vibration  was  comi&iin>f^ 

the  brigade  or  line  that  a  company  does  to  the  ted  to  the  wdl ;   which,  oonstantly  incretfi^ 

battalion.    A  battalion  may  be  composed  of  with  the  constantiy  increased  weight  of  tbe 

oompaniea  of  di£ferent  reg^ents,  or  a  single  blows,  add  wave  being  always  put  in  ctrcabt^o 

regiment  may  contain  several  battalions.    Tbe  from  the  centre  of  the  attack  before  thep 

regiment  is  a  unit  of  administration— tbe  battel-  ceding  wave  had  subsided,  soon  set  tbe  vb(^ 

ion  a  unit  of  exercise  and  a  constituent  por-  mass  of  masonry  surging  and  swaying  bactrii^ 

tion  of  an  active  army.    Eight  companies  con-  and  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  wonld  neees- 

atitute  a  battalicm  in  the  American  tactics  for  sarily  disintegrate  its  component  parts  and  bn^ 

in&ntry  of  the  line,  and  duties  are  assigned  by  it  in  a  mass  oi  crumbling  ruins  to  the  p^ 

the  American  tactics  to  a  colonel,  lieutenant  Its  mode  of  operation  was,  therefore,  entij^ 

colonel,  msjor,  adjutant,  and  sergeant  m%jor,  different  from   that   of  cannon  shot  vme!^ 

who  constitute  the  field  and  staiff  of  such  a  merely  crush,  batter,  and  beat  down  tbe  nuir 

battalion.     The  number    of  companies  in  a  sonry  against  which  they  are  hurled,  bj  dint « 

battalion  is  different  in  the  armies  of  different  sheer  force ;   while  the  ram  commmiicatetu 

nationa,  and  has  changed  from  time  to  time  in  motion  to  the  mass  itself,  on  which  it  was  pl^ 

those  of  the  aame  nation.    In  the  Engliah  sei^  which   caused  the  defences  to  destro/  ^ 

vice,  10  ccMnpanies  constitute  a  batt^ion;  in  selves.    The  objections  to  its  use  were,  that " 

the  Prussian,  4 ;  and  in  the  French  the  number  could  only  be  used  at  close  quarterB,  wbere  <^ 

has  varied  from  6  to  10  within  the  last  50  years,  rect  access  could  be  had  to  the  foot  of  tbe  w- 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  timber  of  differwat  tification  which  was  to  be  l>«*^^J^^il 

lengths,  7  incnea  in  width,  and  about  2}  inches  bodies  of  men,  who  necessarily  worked  wt  tfie 
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most  part  in  fnll  view,  and  exposed  to  the  mis*  roent,  guna,  howitzer,  mortar  batteries ;  with  re« 

fliles  of  the  defenders,  at  an  exceedingly  short  spect  to  the  shelter  afforded,  batteries  with  em> 

range.    The  former  of  these  objections  render-  brasores,  barbette  batteries  (without  embra- 

ed  it  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to  fill  in  the  saresV  oasemated  batteries  (covered  in  bomb 

moats  or  ditches,  in  front  of  the  works,  by  em-  proor).    With  respect  to  the  porpose  aimed  at, 

bankments  or  platforms,  np  which  the  engines  there  are  dismomiting  batteries,  to  dismount  the 

were  gradually  advanced.    The  latter  led  to  the  guns  in  one  of  the  lines  of  the  fortress,  parallel 

construction  of  towers  of  planking,  covered  to  which  they  are  constmoted ;  ricochettmg  bat- 

with  raw  hides,  of  many  stories  in  height,  roll-  teries,  oonstnicted  in  the  prolongation  of  a  line, 

ing  on  wheels;  in  the  lower  stage  of  which  and  destined  to  enfilade  it,  the  balls  and  shelb 

the  ram  was  slung  so  that  the  men  who  work-  just  passing  over  the  parapet  and  hopping  along 

ed  it  could  do  so  perfectly  under  cover,  while  the  line  in  low  jumps ;   mortar  batteries,  to 

the  upper  stages  were  filled  with  archers  and  bombard  the  interior  of  the  bastions  and  the 

alingers,  whose  dnty  it  was  to  overpower  the  buildings  in  the  fortress;  breaching  batteries,  to 

fire  s>f  the  defenders.    From  the  top  of  these  bring  down  the  revetement  walls  of  the  scarp  of 

machines  a  sort  of  bridge  was  also  contrived,  the  rampart;  counter  batteries,  erected  on  the 

which  could  be  lowered  and  hauled  out  with  crown  of  the  glacis  opposite  the  flanks,  to  si- 

chAins  and  pulleys*  so  as  to  fall  on  the  summit  of  lence  the  fire  of  a  flank  which  protects  the  ditch 

the  tower,  or  castle  wall,  and  give  free  access  to  in  front  of  the  breach.    €toknd  batteries  are 

the  assailants.    Iliese  towers,  which  were  the  intrenchments  thrown  up  on  particular  points 

last  improvement  on  the  ram,  were  so  arranged  of  a  sea  shore  to  act  against  hostile  men-of- 

that  they  were  not  only  fought  but  propeUed  war ;  they  are  either  permanent,  in  which  case 

by  men,  either  within  the  structure,  or  placed  they  are  generally  constructed  of  masonry,  and 

behind  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  protected  often  casematedjWith  several  tiers  of  guns,  or  tem- 

by  it  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.    They  con-  porary  earthworks,  mostly  barbet  tiie  batteries 

tinued  to  be  in  use  during  all  the  middle  ages,  to  insure  a  wider  sweep ;  in  either  case  they 

and  were  still  effective,  until  ordnance  was  so  are  general!  v  closed  to  the  rear  against  a  sudden 

much  improved,  that  it  could  be  discharged  attack  by  landed  infiutry.    To  construct  an 

rapidly  and  with  correct  aim,  which  was  not  earthwork  battery,  the  prindpal  dimensions  are 

the  case  until  sevwal  centuries  had  elapsed  af-  traced,  aud  the  earth  procured  firom  a  ditch  in 

ter  the  first  introduction  of  gunpowder.     De-  front  or  rear  of  the  intended  parapet    The 

fective  as  tiie  instrument  appears,  when  com-  outer  slope  of  the  parapet  is  left  without  revete- 

pared  with  the  terrific  engines  of  modem  war,  ment,  but  the  interior  slope  and  the  cheeks  or 

it  was  generally  sucoessfol.  interior  sides  of  the  embrasures  are  revetted 

BAnEBSEA,  a  parish  and  sub-district  in  with  fascines,  gabions,  hurdles,  casks  filled  with 

the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  situated  4  miles  earth,  sandbags,  or  sods  of  tur^  so  aa  to  retain 

8.  W.  of  St.  Paul's  cathcNJral,  and  forming  one  the  earth  in  its  position,  even  with  a  steep  slope, 

of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropo^s.    At  the  census  A  herme,  or  level  space,  is  generally  left  stand- 

of  1851,  the  sub-district  of  Battersea  contained  ing  between  the  outer  slope  of  the  parapet  and 

10,560  inhabitants,  and  the  parish  11,729.    The  the  ditch  in  front,  to  strengthen  ^e  parapet 

area  in  statute  acres  of  the  sub-district  is  2,848  A  banquette  is  constructed  inside  the  battery, 

acres.     It  is  much  occupied  by  market  gar-  between  the  embrasures,  high  enough  for  a  man 

deners,  who  supply  London  with  vegetables,  to  stand  on  and  look  over  the  parapet    An 

St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  bom  and  epaulment  or  parapet  forming  an  obtuse  angle 

died  there.  with  that  of  the  battery  is  ofi^n  oonstracted  on 

BATTERY.  In  field  artillery,  this  expression  one  or  both  flanks,  to  protect  it  against  flanking 
means  a  number  of  guns,  from  4  to  12,  with  the  fire.  Where  the  battery  can  be  enfiladed,  tra- 
neoessary  horses,  gunnera,  and  equipments,  and  verses  or  epanlments  between  the  ^uns  become 
destined  generally  to  act  together  in  battle.  The  necessary.  In  barbette  batteries,  this  protection 
British  and  French  have  6,  the  Prussians  and  is  strengUiened  by  a  further  elevation  of  the 
Austrians  8,  the  Russians  8  or  12,  guns  to  a  traverses  several  feet  above  the  height  of  the 
battery.  Field  batteries  are  divided  into  light,  parapet,  which  elevation  is  continued  across  the 
heavy,  and  howitzer  batteries ;  in  some  coun-  parapet  to  its  outer  crest,  and  called  a  bonnet 
tries,  there  are,  beside,  mountain  batteries.  The  guns  are  placed  on  platforms  constmoted 
In  describing  a  position  for  battle,  the  word  of  planks  and  sleepers,  or  other  timbers,  to  in- 
battery  is  also  used  to  indicate  any  spot  where  sure  permanency  of  emplacement.  The  ammuni- 
guna  are  placed.  In  siege  artillery,  battery  tion  is  kept  parUy  in  recesses  under  the  pan^t 
means  either  any  one  of  the  lines  of  the  for-  partly  in  a  sunken  buUding  of  timber  covered 
tress  which  is  armed  with  guns,  or  else,  and  es-  m  bomb  proof  with  earth.  To  shelter  the  gnn- 
pedally,  a  number  of  guns  placed  in  line  for  the  ners  from  rifie  firing,  the  embrasures  are  often 
attack  of  a  fortress,  and  covered  by  a  parapet  closed  by  blindages  of  strong  planks,  to  open 
The  construction  of  this  parapet,  and  the  em-  to  either  side  when  the  gun  is  run  out,  or  pro- 
placements  for  the  guns,  are  what  is  understood  vided  with  a  hole  for  the  muzzle  to  pass  through, 
by  the  oonstraction  of  a  battery.  With  respect  to  The  fire  of  the  enemy  is  rendered  mnocnous  by 
their  profiles,  batteries  are  either  elevated,  half  blindages  of  timbers  laid  with  one  end  on  the 
sunken,  or  aonken ;  with  respect  to  their  arma-  inner  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  doping  to  the 
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ground  behind.    In  batteries  where  ho vitzere  feet  stroke,  tonnsge  8,486.    "Bet  avenge  spee^ 

are  osed,  the  soles  of  the  embrasures  slope  up-  with  and  agiunst  the  tide  wss  sksted  tx  6 

ward  instead  of  downward ;  in  mortar  batter-  knots,  withont  the  aid  of  saifa^  wludi,  in  that 

ies,  there  are  no  embrasures  at  all,  the  high  earlj  stage  of  steam  navigatioB,  was  comidend 

elevation  taken  insuring  the  passage  of  the  shell  a  yery  satisfiustory  result    The  war  with  Eof- 

over  the  crest  of  the  parapet    To  give  effec-  land  oommenced  before  the  Fulton  the  Hist  va 

tive  protection  afainst  the  Are  of  heavy  gnna,  completed,  consequentlj  her  powers  as  aioit* 

the  parapet  shomd  be  at  least  17  or  18  feet  ing  battery  were  never  teBtea.->Both  £o^ 

thiek;  but  if  the  calibre  of  the  enemy  is  very  and  France  have  within  a  few  years  past  ooo- 

heavv,  and  the  ground  bad,  a  thickness  of  84  feet  stmoted   a  nimiber  of  floating  batteries,  of 
may  be  required.    A  height  of  T  or  8  feet  gives*  which  the  Erebus  (Engliah)  and  DeTsstatkt 

aimcient  protection.    The  guns  should  have  a  (French)  maybe  conridered types.— TbefariBer 

dear  distance  of  from  10  to  14  foet ;  if  traverses  was  buUt  by  Napier  and  Sons  at  Govao,  dcv 

are  necessary,  the  parapet  will  have  to  be  length-  Gla^w,  in  1856.    She  is  of  iron,  and  is  16$ 

ened  accordingly.^FLOATiiioBAaTBKnsareves-  feet  in  length  by  50  foet  beam,  and  16  feet  ii 

selsof  war  constructed  very  strongly,  and  heavily  depth.  With  the  exception  of  bein^  neari;  H 

armed,  designed  to  operate  in  smooth  water  for  she  is  framed  and  plated  like  an  ormoaiyTwel. 

harbordefence,<M*  in  naval  bombardments.  There  Over  the  iron  hnU,  for  a  tiistanoeof  IS  to 

are  yet  no  setUed  forma  orplans  of  construction  from  the  top  of  the  gunwale  downwud,  die  s 

as  for  floating  batteries.    Sometimes  they  have  sheathed  with  teak  {banking  6  inches  thic^ 

been  in  the  rimple  form  of  rafts,  others  have  over  which  are  wrtrngfat  muleaUe  inm  pSita 

been  built  somewhat  nearer  the  form  of  ordi-  4  inches  thick.    Thus,  with  the  inmde  pbte^ 

nary  vessels,  and  fi^uently  old  ships  of  war  which  average  ?  to  -^  inch,  tiie  estiie  lull 

have  been  strengthened    and  converted  into  above  the  water  Mne  is  1<^  inches  thid.  She 

floating  batteries  with  excellent  effect    To  ren-  is  armed  with  80  8-inch  guns,  has  complete^ 

der  them  inconibustible  and  invulnerable,  has  and  gun  decks,  and  baa  7  watertight  Ml- 

always  been  the  aim  of  scientific  and  ingenious  heads  up  to  the  gun  deck.    She  is  pr^Mfied  bj 

men.    At  the  memorable  siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  a  screw  of  8  feet  diameter ;  diametsr  of  ejiii- 

the  combined  forces  of  Fk^nce  and  Spain,  in  der  88  inches,  stroke  87  inches.    The  Dev» 

1788, 10  Spanish  ships  of  war  were  converted  tation,  built  at  Oherbonrg  in  1865^  is  146  fat 

into  floating  batteries  of  a  very  formidable  char-  long  by  48  wide,  and  Sa  quite  flat   Her  sijis 

acter.    The  largest  were  about  1,400  tons  bur-  are  of  wood  13  inches,  of  iron  4  inehes,  nakias 

tiien.    Their  sides  were  fortified  7  feet  thick  a  total  thickness  of  wood  and  iron  of  17iodft 

with  junk,  raw  hides,  and  green  timber,  and  on  Her  steam  power  is  eqnal  to  150  hones,  tk 

the  top  they  were  bombproof^  with  a  descent  machinery  and  boilers  being  wdl  proteetsi 

that  sheDs  might  roll  off.    Thev  carried  an  ag-  Floating  batteries  of   thia  oonstrDctio&  vae 

gregate  of  148  guns,  principally  88  pdrs.,  and  used  by  the  French  at  the  combined  attain 

were  manned  with  6,680  men.    The  vessels  the  Rusnan  fortress  of  Kinbum,  sad  om  ^ 

were  all  supplied  with  ftimaoes  for  heating  shot,  them  was  atmek  by  heavy  shot  58  times  is  die 

and  the  arrangements  for  extingmshing  fires  on  hull  without  sustaining  injury.    The  irao  ^ 

board  them  were  very  complete.  At  the  *^  grand  were  dented  to  depths  varying  froa  l\^i 

attack,'*  which  took  place  Sept  18, 1788,  these  c^  an  inch  only.— The  laigeet,  and,  aisheii 

floating  batteries  for  many  hours  seemed  to  bid  probably  prove,  the  most  fonmdaUe  Mai 

defiance  to  the  heaviest  ordnance,  while  the  battery  yet  desigDed,  is  now  in  oonstnetnost 

fire  maintained  by  them  was  tremendous ;  but  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  under  a  oontnet  m 

they  were  finally  destroyed  by  hot  shot— New  by  the  late  Robert  L.  Stevens  with  tbe  nrj 

impulse  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  float-  department  in  the  year  1849.    Tbe  adsileoB- 

ing  batteries  by  the  application  of  steam  pow-  struction  of  this  vessel  waa  commeaeed  is  ivf, 

er  to  naval  purposes,  as  by  means  of  it  they  1856.    The  folk>wing  are  her  principal  dnsa- 

can  be  used  with  great    certainty  and  effect  dons:  extreme  length  415  feet,  breadth  48 IM. 

At  the   dose  of  the  year  1818,  Robert  Ful-  depth  88  feet  4  inchea;  di^dacemeotintcai 

ton    presented   to   the    government   at   the  5,840,  indicated  steam  power  at  501b6.pRS6Bt 

United   States,  plans  for  a  war  steamer  or  equal  to  8.684  horses,  10  large  boilen^  8  diiti^ 

floating  battery,  named  by  him  the  Demolo-  engines,  45|  inch  cylinder,  8i  leet  stroke,  i 

Se.    The  project  was  tealously  embraced  by  propellers^  8  subormnaie  engines  for  tbim 

e  executive,  and  resulted  in  the  construction  purposes,  such  as  punq>ing,  Uowiag,  ^arti^ 

of  the  flrst  war  ateamer  ever  built    She  was  Ac    Hie  vessel  is  eonstroeted  entirely  of  Ji^ 

eaDed   the  Fulton,  or  Fultcu   the   First,  in  Her  extreodties  are  veiy  abarp,  and  her  ^ 

compliment  to  the  eminent  man  who  designed  when  steaming  at  fbll  power  wfll  beyood  dov 

her.    She  was  propelled  by  a  single  wheel  in  be  very  great    Neither  the  annaneot  nor  m 

the  centre  of  the  vessel,  which,  with  the  ma-  exact  thickness  of  the  protected  pcrtionsottM 

chinery  and  boUers,  were  protected  from  shot  vessel  is  folly  determhied.    The  <ic>«"^_^ 

by  sides  of  great  thickness.     Her  principal  voted  much  time  and  expense  to  aa  elabo^ 

dimensions  were  as  follows,  viz. :   length  156  series  of  ordnance  experiments^  and  entertaifi^ 

feet,  breadth  56  feet,  depth  20  feet ;  water  wheel  no  doubt  of  the  praoticabOity  of  n*^  jf 

16  feet  diameter,  engines  48  inchea  cylinder,  5  riiot  and  shell  pm^    The  duftaeeB  wH  P^ 
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ably  be  composed  of  very  thick  foiged  iron  mental  in  promoting  Eossntb's  election  to  that 

plates,  or  thinner  plates  riveted  together.    She  assembly.  For  a  short  time  in  1848  he  officiated 

is  intended  to  operate  in  the  waters  of  New  as  prime  minister  of  the  revolationary  adminis- 

York  bay  and  harbor,  from  Sandy  Hook  up-  tration.    Subsequently  he  endeavored  to  brins 

irard,  and  is  now  (March,  1858)  about  two-  about  a  reconciliation  between  Hungarv  and 

thirds  completed.    Ail  her  machinery  and  boil-  the  mother  country,  by  proposing  to  the  diet  in 

ers  and  dependencies  are  finished  and  in  place.  Nov.   1848,  that  peace  ov^tures  should   be 

BATTEkY,  GALTAino.    See  Galvanism.  made  to  Windischgratz,  who  was  advancing 

BATTERY,  inlaw.     See  AssiLULTandBAT-  with  the  Austrian  army  toward  Pesth.    But 

TBBT.  the  Austrian  general  refused  to  listen  to  the 

BATTEUX,  Ohablbs,  a  French  writer  on  proposition,  and  the  members  of  the  diet  and 

aesthetics,  bom  May  6, 1718,  died  July  14, 1780.  of  the  administration  withdrew  from  Pesth  at 

He  made  his  debut  in  the  literary  arena  in  1789,  the  approach  of  the  hostile  forces,  removing 

by  a  Latin  ode  in  honor  of  the  city  of  Rheims,  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  government  to 

where  he  had  studied  rhetoric.    He  was  ap-  Debreczin.    Batthyanyi  alone  would  not  desert 

fointed  professor  at  the  collSae  de  Liaieux^  at  his  post,  and  the  consequence  of  his  chivalric 
kuis,  and  at  the  eoUSge  de  jfa/oarrej  and  sub-  resolve  was,  that  he  was  arrested  Jan.  8, 
sequently  Greek  and  Latin  professor  at  the  1849,  and  on  Oct  5,  following,  sentenced  by  a 
eotUge  de  Frofnce,  In  his  writings  on  the  fine  court-martial,  presided  over  by  Marshal  Haynan, 
arts  {Bea/uai  arte  riduit  d  un  mime  prindpej  to  die  on  the  gallows.  Shrinking  from  such  a 
Paris,  1746)  and  on  philosophy  {HieUnre  dee  degrading  punishment  he  stabbed  himself  with 
eaueeepremiiree^expoeieammavredee'peneiee  dee  a  dagger^  and  inflicted  so  many  wounds  upon 
fhiloeophee  eur  U  pHncipe  dee  Stree,  Paris,  1769),  his  neck  that  he  could  not  be  hung,  and  accord- 
he  opposed  mannerism  and  conventionalities,  and  ingly  he  was  shot.  He  met  his  tragic  fiite, 
strove  to  bring  art  and  philosophy  back  to  a  which  enlisted  much  sympathy  all  over  the 
closer  harmony  with  nature.  This  theory  was  civilized  world,  with  heroism  and  resignaUon. 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  many  The  resentment  of  Austria  extended  also  to 
of  his  academical  friends,  and  led  subsequently  his  accomplished  wife  and  his  8  children,  who 
to  the  suppression  of  the  chair  which  he  filled  were  ezpeued  from  the  country,  while  his  prop- 
at  the  eolUge  de  Frcmee,  He  was  not  a  man  erty  was  confiscated  by  the  government, 
of  great  depth  of  thought,  but  of  indefatigable  BATTICOTTA,  a  village  of  Ja&a,  Oeylon. 
industry  and  of  considerable  learning.  In  1764  It  is  the  seat  of  a  seminary  established  by  Amer- 
he  beciune  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip-  ican  missionaries  exclu^vely  for  native  youths, 
tions  and  belles^ettres,  and  in  1761,  of  the  and  contains  a  Bible  association.  Pop.  of  parish 
French  academy.  and  village,  6,841. 

BATTHYAN  YL  L  E asimir.  count,  a  Hunga-  BATTIFERBI,  Lauba,  an  Italian  lady,  oele- 
rian  statesman,mintster  of  foreign  affairs  during  brated  for  her  beauty  and  learning,  born  at 
the  revolution,  bom  June  4, 18(^,  died  in  Paris,  Urblno,  in  1618,  died  1689.  She  gained  a  high 
July  18, 1854.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  reputation  by  her  poetical  productions,  which 
took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  after  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  fervent  devotion, 
having;  as  member  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  op-  BATTLE.  The  encounter  of  two  hostile  bod- 
posed  the  Austrian  government  he  became,  at  ies  of  troops  is  called  a  battle,  when  these  bodies 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  one  of  the  promi-  form  the  main  armies  of  either  party,  or  at  least, 
nent  champions  of  Hungarian  independence,  are  acting  independentlv  on  their  own  separate 
devoting  his  wealth  and  influence  to  the  promo-  seat  of  war.  before  the  introduction  of  gun- 
tion  of  this  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  distin-  powder,  all  battles  were  decided  by  actual  hand- 
gulshing  himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  to-hand  fight.  With  the  Greeks  and  Macedoni- 
courage  and  skill  on  the  battle-field.  After  ans,  the  charge  of  the  close  phalanx  bristling 
having  officiated  as  ^vernor  of  various  prov-  witJi  spears,  followed  up  by  a  short  engagement 
inces,  he  became  mmister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  sword,  brought  about  the  decision, 
under  the  administration  of  Eossutii,  and  subse-  With  the  Romans,  tiie  attack  of  the  legion  dis- 
qnentiy  he  shared  his  exile  in  Turkey  until  posed  in  three  lines,  admitted  ofa  renewal  of  the 
1861,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  charge  by  the  second  line,  and  of  decisive  ma- 
died.  Although  sympathizing  with  Kossuth  in  nosuvring  with  t^e  third.  The  Boman  line  ad- 
some  respects,  he  differed  with  him  in  others,  vanced  up  to  within  10  or  16  yards  of  the  ene- 
and  addressed,  in  1861,  a  series  of  letters  to  the  my,  darted  their  pUa^  rery  heavy  Javelins,  into 
"London  Times,'*  in  which  he  reflected  rather  him,  and  then  closed  sword  in  hand.  If  the  flrst 
severely  upon  Kossuth's  character  as  statesman  line  was  checked,  the  second  advanced  through 
and  patriot.  II.  LAjoa,  a  member  of  the  same  the  intervals  of  the  first,  and  if  still  the  reastance 
family,  bom  at  Presbui^  in  1809,  shot  by  order  was  not  overcome,  thethirdline,  or  reserve,  broke 
of  the  Austrian  government,  Oct.  6,  1849.  He  in  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  or  fell  upon  one  of 
distinguished  himself  at  an  early  period  by  his  his  wings.  During  the  middle  agee,  charges  of 
xeal  in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  his  coun-  steel-clad  cavalry  of  the  knights  had  to  decide 
try,  and  after  waging  a  fierce  war  against  the  general  actions,  untO  the  intrcMuction  of  artillery 
Austrian  government,  in  the  diet  of  which  he  and  small  fire-arms  restored  the  preponderance 
was  a  member,  he  became  afterward  instra  ofin&ntry.    From  that  time  the  superior  num* 
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ber  and  oonstraction  of  fire-arms  with  an  army  small  bodies  of  cavalzy,  advanoeS)  and  tbe  miia 

vaa  the  chief  element  in  battle,  until,  in  the  body  of  the  advanoed  ffuard  takes  positioD.  A 

18th  oentnry,  the  whole  of  the  armies  of  Earope  cannonade  generally  ft^lows,  and  a  deal  of  am- 

had  provided  their  infantry  with  masketa,  and  monition  is  wasted,  in  order  to  fiadlitate  reeoa- 

were  abont  on  a  par  as  to  the  quality  of  their  noitrin^,  and  to  induoe  the  enemy  to  show  lua 

fire-arms.    It  was  then  the  number  of  shots  strength.     In  the  mean  time,  divifion  after 

fired  in  a  given  time,  with  average  precision,  division  arrivesy  and  is  shown  into  its  figLtiog 

which  beciune  the  decisive  element    The  in-  position,  accordmg  to  the  knowledge  so  far  ob- 

fiintry  was  drawn  up  in  long  lines,  three  deep ;  tained  of  the  measures  of  the  enemy.   On  tbe 

it  was  drilled  witJi  the  minutest  care,  to  insure  points  favoring  an  attack,  skirmishera  areseot 

steadiness  and  rapid  firing,  up  to  5  times  in  a  forward,  and  supported  where  neceasarj  bf 

minute ;  the  long  lines  advanced  slowly  against  lines  and  artillery ;  flank  attacks  are  prepared, 

each  other,  firing  ail  the  while,  and  supported  troops  are  concentrated  for  the  attack  of  io- 

by  artillery  firing  grape ;  finally,  the  losses  in*  portant  posts  in  front  of  the  main  po6itio&  of  the 

cnrred  by  one  party  cwued  the  troops  to  waver,  eneniy,  who  makes  his  arrangements  aocorduig* 

and  this  moment  was  seized  by  the  other  party  ly.    Some  manoeuvring  takes  place,  in  order  to 

for  an  advance  with  the  bayonet,  which  gene-  threaten  defensive  positions,  or  to  meoaoe  t 

rally  proTcd  decisive.    Ifoneofthe  two  armies,  threatening  attack  with  a  counter-charge.  Grad- 

before  the  beginning  of  the  battie,  had  already  ually  the  army  draws  nearer  to  the  eaoof, 

taken  up  its  position,  the  other  attempted  gene-  the  points  of  attack  are  finally  fixed,  and  tk 

rally  to  attack  it  unaer  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  masses  advance  from  the  covered  poeitioDs  thej 

outflank,  and  there  to  envelope,  one  of  his  hitherto  occupied.    The  fire  of  infantry  in  liae, 

wings;  that  wing,  and  the  nearest  portion  of  and  of  artillery,  now  prevails,  directed  npoo  tbe 

the  centre,  were  thus  thrown  into  disorder  by  points  to  be  attacked;  the  advance  of  ihe  troops 

superior  forces,  and  crowded  together  in  deep  destined  for  the  chaiige  follows,  a  cavalry  dusge 

masses,  upon  which  the  attacking  party  played  on  a  small  scale  occaaonally  intervening,  T^ 

with  his  heavy  artillery.    This  was  the  favorite  struggle  for  important  posts  has  now  set  in; 

manoouvre   of  Frederic  tbe  Great^  especially  they  are  taken  and  retaken,  fresh  troops  beiif 

successful  at  Leutben.     Sometimes,  too,  the  sent  forward  in  turns  by  either  party.  Thein- 

cavalry  was  let  loose  upon  the  wavering  infan-  tervals  l>etween  such  posts  now  become  tbe 

try  of  the  enemy,  and  in  many  instanofis  with  battie-fidd  for  deployed  lines  of  infantiy,  lod 

signal  success;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  quick  for  occasional  bayonet  charges,  which,  boweTer, 

fire  of  the  infantry  lines  gave  the  decision — ^and  scarcely  at  any  time  result  in  actual  hand-to* 

this  fire  was  so  effective,  that  it  has  rendered  hand  fight,  while  in  vilhiges,  farm-yards,  is- 

the  batties  of  this  period  the  bloodiest  of  modem  trenchments,  &c.,  the  bayonet  is  often  eooo^ 

times.     Frederic   the    Great  lost,  at  Eolin,  actually  used.    In  this  open  ground,  too,  Qm 

12,000  men  out  of  18,000,  and  at  Kunersdorf,  cavfdry  darts  forward  whenever  opportonititf 

17,000  out  of  30,000,  while  in  the  bloodiest  bat-  offer  themselves,  while  the  artillery  conQBoes 

tie  of  all  Napoleon's  campaigns,  at  Borodino,  to   play  and   to  advance   to  new  pobitiot& 

the  Russians  lost  not  quite  one-half  of  their  While  thus  the  battie  is  osdUating,  the  i&ta- 

troops  in  killed  and  wounded.    The  French  rev-  tions,  the   dispositions,   and,   above  aH,  ^ 

olution  and  Napoleon  completely  changed  the  strength  of  the  two  contending  armies  arebe- 

aspect  of  batties.    The  army  was  organized  in  coming  more  apparent ;  more  and  mm  troops 

divisions  of  about  10,000  men,  infantry,  cavalry,  are  engaged,  and  it  soon  is  shown  which  p>fi/ 

and  artillery  mixed ;  it  fought  no  longer  in  line  has  the  strongest  body  of  intact  forces  in nsern 

ezdnsively,  but  in  column  and  in  skirmishing  for  the  final  and  decisive  attack.   M^  ^. 

order  also.    In  this  formation  it  was  no  longer  attacking  party  has  so  far  been  soocesGlQl,  la^ 

necessary  to  select  open  plains  alone  for  battie-  may  now  venture  to  launch  his  reserve  qp<a^ 

fields ;  woods,  villages,  Larm-yards,  any  inter-  centre  or  flank  of  the  defending  party,  Gtmvr 

eected  grouna  was  rather  welcome  than  other-  tack  has  been  so  far  repulsed  and  ^^^"^^ /!^ 

wise.  Since  this  new  formation  has  been  adopted  tained  by  fresJi  troop^  in  which  case  the  d^* 

by  all  armies,  a  battie  has  become  a  very  differ-  ing  party  may  bring  his  reserves  forward,  and^ 

ent  thing  fit)m  what  it  was  in  the  18th  century,  a  poweif  al  charge,  convert  the  ^P°^.*^f^\j 

Then,  although  the  army  was  generally  disposed  feat.  In  most  cases,  the  decisive  attack  i^^^ 

in  three  lines,  one  attack,  or  at  most  two  or  three  against  some  part  of  the  enemy's  fronts  in  ore 

attacks,  in  rapid  succession,  decidid  its  &te;  to  break  through  his  line.    As  much  artiiJerjs 

now,  the  engagement  may  last  a  whole  day,  and  possible  is  concentrated  upon  the  chosen  po^ 

even  two  or  three  days,  attacks,  counter-attacks,  infantry  advances  in  dose  masses,  and  as  ^ 

and  manoeuvres  succeeding  each  other,  with  as  its  charge  has  proved  successful,  cxfi^ 

varying  success,  all  the  time  through.    A  battie,  dashes  into  the  opening  thus  made,  d^'^^J? 

at  the  present  day,  is  generally  engaged  by  the  right  and  left,  taking  in  flank  and  ^.r^?l 

advanced  guard  of  the  attacking  party  sending  my's  line,  and,  as  the  expression  is,  ^^^^\^g. 

skirmishers  out  with  their  supports.    As  soon  toward  its  two  wings.  Such  an  attack,  to  Deao^ 

as  they  find  serious  resistance,  which  generally  ally  decisive,  must,  however,  be  nndertaK^n  ^ 

happens  at  some  ground  favorable  for  defence,  a  larffe  force,  and  not  before  the  enemy  M 

the  light  artillery,  covered  by  skirmishers  and  gaged  his  lajst  reserves;  otherwise^  ^^  ^"^ 
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inourred  votild  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  soon  assiimed  the  form  of  the  bill,  glaive,  or 
Tery  meagre  results  to  be  obtained,  and  might  guarms^  which,  with  the  bow,  became  the  na- 
even  cause  the  loss -of  the  battle.  In  most  tional  weapon  of  the  English  infantry.  The 
oases,  a  oommaoderwill  rather  break  off  a  battle  Normans,  who  were  especially  cavahers,  re- 
taking a  decidedly  unfavorable  torn,  than  engage  tained  the  old  form  of  the  battle-axe,  with  a 
his  last  reserves,  and  wait  for  the  decisive  charge  heavy  axe-blade  forward  of  the  shaft  and  a 
of  his  opponent ;  and  with  the  present  organiza-  sharp  spike  behind  it,  beside  a  point  perpen- 
tion  and  tactics,  this  may  in  most  cases  be  dicnlar  to  the  handle,  which  could  be  ujBed  for 
done  with  a  comparatively  moderate  loss,  as  the  thrusting  at  an  enemy.  The  battle-axe  was 
enemy  after  a  well-contested  battle,  is  generally  carried  Sung  on  one  side  of  the  pommel  of  the 
in  a  shattered  condition  also.  The  reserves  and  man-at-arms'  saddle,  as  was  the  mace  at  the 
artillery  take  a  fresh  position  to  the  rear,  under  other ;  it  was  of  great  weight,  often  10  pounds 
cover  of  which  the  troops  are  gradually  disen-  or  over,  and  could  be  used  either  as  a  missile, 
gaged  and  retire.  It  then  depends  upon  the  to  hurl  which  with  accuracy  both  skill  and 
yivaoity  of  the  pursuit,  whether  the  retreat  be  power  were  needed,  or,  oftener,  as  a  hand-to- 
made  in  good  order  or  not.  The  enemy  will  nand  weapon  at  close  quarters, 
send  his  cavalry  against  the  troops  trying  to  dis-  BATTLE  BRIDQE,  a  suburb  of  London.  The 
engage  themselves ;  and  cavalry  must,  therefore,  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  engagement 
be  at  hand  to  assist  them.  But  if  the  cavalry  fought  there  between  the  troops  of  Boadicea 
of  the  retiring  party  be  routed  and  his  infantry  and  the  Romans. 

attuned  before  it  is  out  of  reach,  then  the  rout  BATTLE  OR£EE,a  village  in  Calhoun  county, 

becomes  general,  and  the  rear-guard,  in  its  new  Michigan,  at  the  junction  of  Battle  creek  with  the 

defensive  position,  will  have  hard  work  before  Kalamazoo  river.    It  is  in  the  midst  of  aproduo- 

it  unless  night  is  approaching,  which  is  generally  tive  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  quarries  of  superi- 

the  case.    Such  is  the  average  routine  of  a  mod-  or  sandstone,  and  contains  a  number  of  woollen 

em  battle,  supposing  the  parties  to  be  pretty  ketones,  flour  mills,  saw-mills,  machine  shops, 

equal  in  strength  and  leadership;  with  a  decided  an  academy,  and  several  churches.    Pop.  in 

superiority  on  one  side,  the  affair  is   much  1850.  2,000. 

abridged,  aind  combinations  take  place,  the  vari-  BATTLE  FIELD,  a  ]parbh  of  England,  county 

ations  of  which  are  innumerable ;  but  under  of  Salop.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  battle 

aU  circumstances,  modem  batties  between  civ-  fought  there  in  1408,  by  Henry  lY.  and  the 

ilized  armies  will,  on  the  whole,  bear  the  char-  prince  of  Wales,  against  the  earl  of  Korthum- 

acter  above  described.  berland.    In  this  contest  tiie  royal  troops  were 

BATTLE,  a  market-town  in  Sussex  county,  victorious;  Hotspur,  the  son  of  Northumberland, 

England.   The  battie  of  Hastings,  between  WU-  was  killed,  and  his  aUy,  the  earl  of  Douglas, 

Ham  the  Conqueror  and  king  Harold  II.,  which  taken  prisoner. 

resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  power  BATTIJSldXKT,  a  wall  on  the  top  of  a  build- 
in  England,  was  fought  near  the  town  of  Battle,  ing,  pierced  with  embrasures.  Battlements 
Oct  14,  1066.  On  the  spot  where  Harold's  were  formerly  used  for  defence,  but  are  now 
banner  had  been  planted,  William  founded  an  generally  employed  for  ornamental  purposes, 
extensive  abbey,  the  magnificent  gatewav  of  The  term  sometimes  denotes  the  whole  length 
which  still  remains.  It  contains  a  church  in  of  tins  indented  wall  or  parapet,  but  its  appll- 
which  are  numerous  interesting  monuments  and  cation  is  perhaps  more  properly  restricted  to 
antique  devices.  the  higher  portion  of  the  wall,  as  distinguished 

BATTLE-AXE  (Fr,  haehe  d'armes),  an  an-  from  the  embrasure, 

cient  military  weapon  of  offence.    It  was  un*  BATT06ES,  Battaoks,  the  name  (^ven  to 

known  to,  or  at  least  unused  by,  the  Greeks  or  two  thin  sticks,  formerly  used  to  punish  crim- 

Bomans,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  of  ori-  inals  in  Russia.    The  punishment  was  adminis- 

ental  or  north-eastern  European  origin.    The  tered  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  sat  upon 

Amazons  are  always  described  as  armed  with  the  head  and  the  other  upon  the  feet  of  the 

the  double-headed  battie-axe,  bipennis^  and,  in  criminal,  who  received  the  blows  on  his  naked 

the  enumeration  of  the  Persian  host  at  Mara-  back.    This  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished 

thon,  Herodotus  mentions  the  Sacians  as  fight-  by  Catharine  II. 

ing  with  brazen  shields  and  battle-axes.    So,  BATTUE,  a  mode  of  shooting,  introduced 

also,  Horace  speaks  of  the  Rhsdti  and  VindeUci,  into  England  from  the  continent  of  Europe^ 

barbarians  of  the  Pannonian  Alps,  as  armed  from  Germany  more  especially,  where  it  has 

from  the  remotest  times  with  Amazonian  axes,  long  been  very  popular.    It  consists  in  placing 

The  axe  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  be-  .  the  party  of  shooters  at  posts,  and  driving  the 

come  a  general  instrument  of  war  untU  the  gune  np  by  means  of  beaters,  arrayed  at  equal 

descent  of  the  Scandinavian  nations,  all  of  distances,  and  moving  in  regular  order  almost 

whom,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Northmen,  *used  contiguous  to  one  another,  through  the  whole 

some  modification  of  this  terrific  weapon,  which  tract  of  woodland  country,  which  is  to  be 

alone  was  capable  of  crashing  in,  or  cleaving  hunted.    In  some  cases  the  array  of  J>eat6rB  is 

asunder  the  linked  steel  mail,  which  defied  the  circular,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  Ger- 

Bword  blade  or  the  lance's  point    The  axe  of  many,  where  the  game  taken  and  killed  by  this 

the  Saxons^  who  were  a  nation  of  foot  soldiers^  method,  oonnsts  lor  the  most  part  of  quadra* 
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peds,  deer,  roebncla,  wolves,  boan,  foxes^  hares,  sonie  extent  by  Malays,  they  have  reastod  Islsfr 
and  rabbits ;  which  are  forced,  by  this  ineanS)  ism,  and  belieye  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  acconl- 
in  great  flocks,  to  a  common  centre,  where  they  ing  to  the  simple  mythology  of  the  ancieDt  lb- 
are  shot  down  by  hnndreds,  and  even  by  thoa-  lays,  whom  they  invoke  or  deprecate  bjiurmlea 
aanda,  by  marksmen,  who  never  stir  from  the  eoi^mvtions  and  simple  offerings  of  the  froHsflf 
spot  at  which  they  are  posted,  and  who  some-  their  labor.    The  Batos  cultivate  rioe,  nnder- 
times  are  seated  at  their  ease  in  pavilions  pre-  stand  the  foreing  of  iron,  and  have  domesticited 
pared  for  the  occasion,  and  are  provided  with  the  bnffalo,  hog,  and  common  ponltrr.  B« 
men  to  load  their  arms  as  &8t  as  they  are  dia-  their  degree  of  civilization  is  much  inferior  k) 
charged,  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  that  of  uie  people  of  Pulo  Nias;   The  tiipaai 
to  take  aim  and  flre.<»In  the  Eni^ish  mode,  and  tmlle  fisheries  of  the  coasts  are  in  tk 
where  pheasants  are  the  principal  game,  with  hands  of  a  few  enterprising  Bnghis  from  die 
an  admixture  of  woodcocks,  hares,  and  rabbits,  island  of  Celebes,  and  all  the  interior  tndi 
the  ahooters  form  an  advanced  line,  each  gan  is  managed  by  a  few  Chinese.  AH  Englidittd 
abont  fiffy  yards  from  his  next  neighbor,  di-  German  maps  and  charts  of  the  present  dij 
reotly  abreast  each  of  the  other,  and  at  abont  repeat  the  mistake  of  Yalentyn's  errooein 
the  same  distance  in  advance  of  the  beaters,  chart  of  1720,  and,  etiHl  later,  of  ICandeo'a^ii 
who  come  in  a  second  line  mnoh  more  closely  1811,  in  representing  Polo  6&ta  as  a  siii^ 
arrayed,  the  men  within  6  or  10  feet  of  eadi  island.    It  is  singnlar  that  there  has  been  ts 
other,  beating  the  bnshes  with  sticks,  shouting,  this  ^  less  informatioQ  with  regard  to  tiii^ 
and  whistling,  so  that  all  the  jginie,  winged  or  ography  of  this  group,  and  othors  oo  tlief 
qnadmped,  most  go  forward  The  rule  is^  never  coast  of  Smnatra,  f ott  of  an  interestiDg  peoph, 
to  Are  a  shot  except  directly  forward :  since  one  and  in  the  neighlxnrhood  of  Eoropean  Kttie- 
in  any  other  direction  would  be  dangerous,  ments  that  have  existed  for  200  ;ean,tiui 
Both  lines  advance  at  a  regular  pace,  sometimes  with  regard  to  the  most  worthless,  usiBbabitt^ 
ordered  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle— nalting  and  snow  wastes  of  the  arctic  regiona.  TiMjdii 
moving  aimuUaneoudy.    As  they  traverse  the  not  produce  pepper  nor  spices,  the  8(^0^al> 
woods,  all  the  shots  obtained  are  at  hares,  rab-  to  European  enterprise  in  the  eastern  islaodL 
bits,  and  woodcocks ;  for  the  pheasants  invaria-       BATUTA,  Ibk,  a  celebrated  tfooriah  tad 
bly  run  on  to  the  end  of  the  drive,  where  they  ler  and  theologiflm,  bom  at  Tangier  in  M, 
are  stopped  by  nets,  until  the  party  comes  up,  died  abont  1878,  whose  religioaa  aqanM 
when  they  rise  in  hufledouds,  and  are  slaughter-  drew  him  to  all  places  consecrated  by  saced 
ed  in  mass,  several  hundreds  being  <^n  killed  traditions.     This   was   the  original  mf^ 
by  a  few  guns,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  which,  bloided  with  a  romantic  and  adveoi^ 

BATU  Khan,  Monsol  sover^gn  of  Kept-  ous  disposition,  led  him  to  travel  atom 

achak,  died  1256,  grandson  of  Qenghis  Khan,  over  E^pt,  Persia,  Syria,  Aralns,  QmJ^ 

He  inherited  from  his  grandfiather  (1223)  the  ry,  Hindostan,  the  Maldtve  islaoda,  the  bdaa 

provinces  of  Eaptschak,  AUan.  and  Rous,  as  archipelago,  central  Africa,  and  Spain.  Tu^ 

well  as  Bulgaria.    He  acknowledged  the  su-  count  of  these  traveb  is  replete  withinteiw, 

premacy  of  Oktai  as  creat  khan,  and  aocompa-  especially  from  the  fiact  that  thej  ven  ^ 

nied  him  in  his  expedition  against  China,  and,  dertaken  at  the  time  when  the  Tartan  ff 

on  the  command  of  his  superior,  he  swept  over  making  progress  in  Aaa  Minor,  sod  the  eo^ 

Russia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Dalmatia.    He  of  Hindostan  was  vei^ng  toward  its  fiui  fljt^ 

defeated  Henry,  duke  of  Breslau,  at  Wahlstadt  Jug^tion  to  the  Mogul  dynasty.    Batn^)  (V? 

(1241),  and  Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary  (1242^  mal  manuscript  has  not  yet  been  i^ 

who  fled  into  Dalmatia.    Batu  followed  him  ed,  although  supposed  to  have  been  pt^ 

thither,  and  ravaged  Dalmatia,  but  retreated  ed  at  Cairo,  or  at  Fez,  to  which  latter  pii» 

the  next  year.    He  held  Russia  f<»>  10  years,  he  returned  in  1353.  after  the  otn^P^.^ 

but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  designs  on  his  travels,  for  which  he  set  ont  toward  w 

Constantinople.    In  religion  he  became  a  con-  year  1825.    Hitherto  frsgments  onl;  «  ^ 

vert  to  Grand  TAmaiBm.  manuscript  have  been  epitomized  by  a  *^^ 

BATU,  PuLO  (Halay,  rock  islands),  a  group  the  name  of  Mohammed  ibn  Tszri  el  ILm^ 

of  4  islands  and  89  islets^  lying  off  the  W.  coast  extracts  of  this  epitome  were  made  ^7  *°^ 

of  Sumatra.    The  equator  crosses  the  northern  Moorish  admirer  of  Batuta,  named  Homid^ 

extronity  of  the  Itfgest,  Masa  (time).     The  ibn  Fal  el  Baitume.    This ''Eztiaetof/^ 

otiier  principal  ones  are  named  Bngi  (Uar\  Ta-  tome,"  as  it  is  called,  passed  into  ^e  li^«  " 

ink  (cove),  Bala  (a  troop).    Area  200  sq.  m. ;  the  celebrated  traveller  Borckharit,  vwi^ 

pop.  6,000.    The  inhabitants  have  much  inter-  queathed  it  to  the  English  QU^^^  f  ^T 

course  with  the  island  of  Polo  Niaa,  distant  N.  bridge.    Another  ookt  of  this  «**"^ 

52  miles,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  through  some  person  in  Cairo,  to  yj^^^ 

friendly  relations  existing  between  these  semi-  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  ^' ^*^  p 

dviHaed  people,  differing  in  manners,  and  ens-  in  his  Latin  itinerary  of  ^atrtaiB  tra^ 

toms,  and  language.    Frequent  intermarriages  Africa,  Persia,  Tartary,  and  the  *7JJ!®^lgJ 

are  tending  to  fuse  the  two  people  together,  and  and  by  Mr.  Apetsin  his  itinerary  of  bis  jof^ 

indeed,  at  this  day,  many  of  the  Batn  people  call  to  Malabar,  to  draw  the  attention  ,^^L 

tiiemaelvea  Oiaog  l^iaa.    Although  governed  to  eoholara  to  the  mass  of  interestifig  i'^'^'''''^ 
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ooUeeted  hj  the  Moorish  traveller.    In  May,  hSs  own  command.     HIb  oolleotions  in  thia 

1820,  an  aoooont  taken  from  the  extract  ap-  expedition,  and  in  a  second  expedition  which 

peared  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review.''    Eventual-  he  made  to  the  West  Indies,  were  presented 

\j  the  Arabic   professor  at   Cambridge,  the  by  him,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  the  govem- 

Bev.  Samuel  Lee,  resolved  upon  an  abridged  ment,  which  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  cap* 

trandatioB  of  the  extract,  mm  the  origCnal  tain^  and  sent  him,  in  1800,  with  2  corvettes,  on 

MBS.  in  the  archives  of  the  xmlversity,  and  this  a  Bcientific  misBion  to  Australia.     He  failed  to 

translation  appeared  in  1828^  under  the  auspices  penetrate  the  interior  of  that  country,  but  made 

and  included  m  the  publications  of  the  Oriental  many  interesting  observations  on  the  coast, 

translation  fhnd,  and  ia  the  most  admirable  ver^  l^^lf  of  his  men  died  of  fatigue  and  exposure, 

flion  extant  on  tiie  subject    An  account  from  and  he  himself  soon  breathed  his  last  at  the 

the  extract  appeared  eJso  in  W.  D.  Oooley's  Isle  of  France,  on  his  return.    P6ron  aooom* 

^'  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,"  panied  him  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage, 

vol.  L    A  French  version  of  Batuta's  travels  BAUDIN  DES  ARDENNES,   Ohables,  a 

was  published  in  1858  (Paris,  4  vols.  8vo).  The  French  vice-admiral,  bom  at  Sedan,  July  21, 

real  name  of  the  Moorish  traveller  was  Mx>hamr  1784^  died  in  Paris,  June  7. 1864.    In  1812,  as 

med  ibn  Abd-allah  el  Larrati,  but  he  is  general-  lieutenant  in  command  of  tne  brig  R6nard,  ao- 

ly  known  under  the  name  of  Ibn  Batuta,  or,  as  eompauying  an  expedition  of  14  sail,  provided 

the  French  spell  it,  Batouta.  with  munitions  from  Genoa  to  Toulon,  he  con- 

B ATZ,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  ducted  his  convoy  safely  into  the  harbor  of  St. 
of  Loire  Ini^rieure,  56  miles  W.  from  Nantes.  Tropez,  though  continually  pursued  by  English 
Hie  io^bitants,  about  8,000  in  number,  who  are  cruisers ;  but  his  flag^ip  was  immediivbely  after 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  working  of  salt  marshes,  attacked  by  an  l^lish  brig,  which  he  disabled 
from  which  immense  quantities  of  salt  are  an-  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  14  of  his  84 
nuaUy  produced,  have  preserved  a  peculiar  and  men  were  killed  and  28  wounded,  including 
fantastic  costume,  and  curious  usages.  There  himsell  After  the  restoration,  in  1816,  he  re- 
is  here  a  remarkaole  church  of  the  17th  centu-  signed,  and  entered  the  merchant  service.  With 
ry,  with  a  square  granite  tower  200  feet  in  some  of  his  friends,  he  conceived  the  bold  plan 
height  of  delivering  Napoleon  from  St  Helena.   After 

BAUCIS,  and  Philemow,  her  husband,  Phry-  the  July  revolution  he  reentered  the  navy.     In 

g^ans,  entertained  Jupiter  and  Mercury  when  1888,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear^ 

they,  while  travelling  in  disguise,  had  been  admiral,  and  received  the  command  of  the  ex- 

reftised   hospitality   tibrougbout    tiieir   route,  pedition  against  Mexico,  consisting  of  28  ships. 

Subeequentiy,  while  a  deluge  was  caused  to  His  efforts  to  effect  an  amicable  settiement  with 

destroy  the  inhospitable  people,  Baucis  and  the  Mexican  government  proving  fruitieas,  he 

Philemon  were  saved  from  destruction.    They  bombarded,  Nov.  27, 1838,  the  fortress  of  San 

entreated   the  gods  to  transform   their  cot-  JuandeUlloa.    The  fortress  surrendered  on  the 

tage  into  a  temple,  in  which  they  could  act  as  following  day.    Baudin  treated  the  inhabitants 

priest  and  priestess,  a  request  which  was  grant-  with  great  consideration,  and  permitted  1,000 

ed.    When  they  expressed  a  desire  to  die  to-  Mexican  soldiers  to  remiun  in  the  city  to  main- 

gether,  Jupiter  gratified  their  wishes  by  chang-  tain  order,  but  on  the  Mexican  government 

ing  them  simultaneoudy  to  trees.    The  names  sending  reinforcements,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 

of  Baucis  and  Philemon  are  used  to  signify  sort  again  to  hostilities,  which,  on  Dec.  5  of  the 

faithful  and  true  married  people.  same  year,  resulted  in  the  disarming  of  Vera 

BAUDELOOQUE,    Jean   Loins,   a   skilfhl  Cruz,  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Mexican 

French  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  born  in  1746,  army,  and  in  the  restoration  of  peace  between 

died  in  1810,  author  of  L'AH  dea  aecottehemefitB  the  two  countries.    Baudin  was  now  promoted 

and  other  works  on  diseases  of  women  and  to  the  rank^f  vice-admiral,  and  in  1840,  was 

children.    Napoleon  appointed  him  to  attend  sent  as  military  and  diplomatic  plenipotentiary 

Maria  Louisa  anring  her  confinement  to  the  republic  of  Buenoe  Ayres^  and  intrusted 

BAUDIEB,  MiOHSt,  a  French  historiogra*  witii  the  chief  command  of  the  French  fleet  in 

pher,  bom  in  Languedoc,  in  1689,  died  in  1645,  the  South  American  war.    On  his  return  to 

celebrated  for  his  numerous  writings  on  Turk-  France,  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of 

ish,  Chinese,  Flemish,   and   French   history,  marine  under  Louis  Phi]ipx)e.    In  March,  1848^ 

His  most  interesting  work  is  his  ^^  BiographT  of  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  French 

Cardinal  Ximenes."    His  most  curious  produo-  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  remained  star 

tion  is  his  '^  History  of  Bomieu,  Ohief  Minister  tioned  for  some  time  during  the  Italian  out- 

of  Raymond  B^ranger,  count  of  Provence."  break  off  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  coast.  On 

Bandier  is  suppose  to  have  derived  the  idea  of  May  15, 1848,  when  Naples  Was  threatened  by 

writing  his  history  from  Dante.  the  laazaroni   and  soldiery,  the  presence  of 

BAUDIN,  Nicolas,   a  French   sea-captain  vice-admiral  Baudin's  fleet  xept  the  rioters  in 

and  botanist^  bom  on  the  iaUnd  of  R4,  in  1750,  check.    Again,  on  Sept.  8,  the  French  fleet,  in 

died  Sept  16, 1808,  entered  the  merchant  navy  conjunction  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 

at  an  early  age,  and  in  1786,  went  on  a  botan*  tected  Messina  against  the  designs  of  FilanghierL 

leal  expedition  to  the  Indies,  sailing  iit>m  Leg-  Baudin  was  also  successful  in  recovering,  ai 

horn  under  the  Austdan  flag,  with  a  vessel  under  Naples  andTunis,  sums  due  to  French  jeddentfc 
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In  Jalj,  1849,  the  vioe-fldiiural  withdrew  from  the  witneases  to  the  last  terteinent  of  that  hb- 

active  service,  happy  monarch.    He  was  employed  in  lanm 

BAUDISSIN.  L  Otto  Fbixdbiob  ILLOHua,  magisterial  poeta,  during  the  repobHc  tnd  tite 
a  Schleswin^Holstein  general,  horn  July  6, 1792,  consnlate,  and  eventually  at  the  ooloay  of  Gu- 
st Rantzau,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  deloupe,  whence  he  waa  removed  to  GayeBoe. 
war  with  Denmark,  and  diatingniahed  himself  Aa  he  waa  one  of  thoee  repnUieans  wboVooid 
on  various  occaaiona  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  aa  not  take  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  tbe  empenr 
well  aa  by  his  moral  influence  upon  ^e  spirit  Napoleon,  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  and 
of  the  soldierv.  Although  invited  in  1851,  emigrated  to  the  Uiuted  States  c^  Amerka, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Qen.  Willisen,  to  1^-  wliere  he  passed  13  years,  living  by  rnaniil 
oome  commauder-in-ohief  of  the  army,  he  re-  labor.  On  his  retnm  to  France  in  ISII, 
tired  from  active  service  and  left  the  country,  he  oonftited  a  biographer  who  had  madehk 
discontented  with  the  turn  which  affiEurs  had  die  in  1801.  He  siso  attempted  drasuiie 
taken  after  the  interference  of  Austria.  II.  writing.  Hia  chi^  work  la  Euai  tur  Ttrigk 
Wolf  Hsihbioh  FtanoBiOH  Kabl,  brother  of  et  le^progrh  de  Vart  dramatique  «i  Frma^ 
the  foregoing,  born  at  Bantzau,  Jan.  80, 1789,  vols.,  raria,  1791X  which  was,  howew,  mts 
was  in  early  life  connected  aa  secretary  with  va*  completed. 

riousDaniah  legations,  bnthavinggiven  umbrage  BAUDRAND,    ILlbib   Etiebxi  FBAiQoa 

to  the  Daniah  government  by  his  ochleawig-Hol*  Hbvbi,  comte  de,  aFrench  miera],  born  Aiig.SL 

atein  affinities,  he  was  for  a  short  time  nlaoed  1774,  at  Besaagon,  died  at  raiis,  Sept  10^  18^ 

under  arrest    On  recovering  his  liberty  he  de-  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Bhiae  daring  tlx 

Toted  himself  to  travelling  and  to  Uterary  pur-  whole  republican  period.    He  was  on  Mont'i 

auita,  and  finally,  in  1827,  took  up  his  abode  at  staff  in  the  Keapoutan  oampugns,  1806-18(?7. 

Dresden,  where  ne  became  chiefly  noted  aa  a  He  was  engaged  in  the  Ionian  islands  frin 

8hakeq>earian  scholar.    After  having  tranala-  1808  to  1818.    In  1815,  Napoleon  made  bio 

ted  Shakespeare's  Henry  Y IIL,  he  broud^t  out  general  of  the  army  of  the  north.   He  took 

a  great  number  of  plays  of  the  great  English  part  in  the  battle  of  Mont  6t  Jean,  and  Si 

dramatist  in  coigunction  with  his  friend,  the  not  quit  the  army  of  the  Loire  until  itsdisbod- 

celebrated  Tieck.  ment    He  served  under  the  restoration  and  ^ 

BAUDOT.    I.  AuGvan  NiooLAa,  a  French  monarchy  ot  July,  by  which,  in  1882,  hera 

general,  born  at  Rennea,  Feb.  10, 1765,  died  at  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  in  1837  he  vn 

Alexandria,  March  29, 1801.    He  served  under  appointed  tutor  to  the  comte  de  Paris. 

Korean  and  Kleber  in  the  Egyptian  campaigns,  BAUER,  Bbuho,  bom  Sept  6, 1809,  at  Bsn- 

and  was  mortally  wounded  before  Alexandria,  berg,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Aitenboig,  Gensa?, 

II.  Mabo  Aktoihs,  a  member  of  the  French  thebirthplaoeof  many  distinguished  men,  is  tfae 

national  convention,  died  at  Li^  in  Belgium,  moat  audacious  of  all  historical  eritios  of  t^ 

in  1880.    In  the  case  of  Louis  aVI.,  he  voted  Bible  and  of  positive  religion  in  general  U 

for  hia  death  and  execution  in  24  hours.    He  ucated  in  Berlin,  he  became  in  1834  a  teaeb? 

waa  sent  on  a  mission  to  Toulouse,  which  had  at  that  university ;  in  1839  he  was  trassfemdi^ 

risen  against  the  convention.  On  his  proposition  Bonn,  where,  in  1842,  he  was  depriTedoT^ 

the  church  bells  were  converted  into  cannona.  permission  to  give  pablio  instruction.  Heti^ 

On  his  retnm  he  was  complimented  by  the  con*  returned  to  Berlin  and  devoted  himself  eDdm; 

vention  and  the  Jacobin  dub.  He  was  then  sent  to  historical  and  mtical  pnblicatioDa.  Tbeit- 

as  conventional  commissioner  to  the  army  of  the  suits  at  which  he  olaima  to  have  amred  in*' 

Bhine.    At  the  battle  of  Eaiserslautern,  he  led  that  the  goq)el8,  aa  well  as  the  Acts  (A  ti» 

a  column  of  soldiers  himself,  and  at  the  tribune  Aposties  and  the  principal  epistiea  of  Faoi,  in 

defended  Gen.  Hoche  from  the  attacks  of  St.  not   historical  records  but  free  inreotk)^  s 

Just    He  regretted  the  eventa  of  the  9th  Ther^  poetical  geniua,  Hke  romances  and  nor^  «  ^ 

midor  and  the  fall  of  BobespierrI';  he  was  ac-  timea,  written  during  the  2d  centoiy  ^} 

cnsed,  arrested,  and  imprisoned,  in  the  castie  of  view  to  account  for  the  rapid  ^resd  of  (^ 

Ham,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  amnesty  of  tianity  at  a  time  when  tbe  original  bistorj  ffl  la 

the  8d  Brumaire,  year  IV.    He  was  banished  at  establishment  had  already  Men  into  obecantf, 

the  second  restoration,  and  withdrew  to  Swit-  that  religion  is  to  be  abolished,  and  ad&(»^ 

dca  founded  on  the  free  development  <mw 


xerland,  and  afterward  to  Li4ge,  where  he  lived  ethica _ 

in  obscurity  until  hia  death.  human  mind  are  to  be  sabetitated ;  and 

BAUDOUR,  a  town  and  commune  of  Bel^um,  attempta  at  apologiring  for  the  Mi^^^^ 

in  the  province  of  Hainault,  6  miles  W.  of  Mons.  ciencies  of  Ohristianity  and  revealed  reb^o 

Un  worked  coal-mines  and  phosphate  of  iron  in  general,  as  for  instance  the  Hegelian  P'"}!'^ 

great  quantity,  are  found  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  are  futile.    Bauer  waa  originaOy  a  Ee^^n, 

2,677.  losopher  of  the  old  school  and  tfi«dvei«^ J 

BAUDBAia,   Jkan,  a   French  Utihatewr,  Btrauss's  "Life  of  Jesus."   In  1885  he  ajao^ 

born  at  Tours,  Aug.  14  1749,  died  May  4, 1882.  this  work  with  an  air  of  great  sopenonty,  FJ 

He  began  life  at  Parb  by  writing  DAJUgretM  posing  to  reconcile  the  free  action  of  reason  t 

fdllageam^  in  honor  of  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  Christian  revelation,  which,  i^^^^^^^^ 

1781.    In  middle  age  we  find  him  a  furious  Hegel,  he  regarded  '^  ^  S^?^  ^'^'^^ 

terroriat  and  enemy  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  one  of  of  human  reason*    Thia  p98itioa  he  tbt^ 


.--H 
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in  1889,  and  after  seyeral  minor  writings,  pnb*  ferences  between  the  opinions  of  the  biblical 
lishdd  hiB  "  Oritiqaes  of  the  Evangelioal  History  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  creed  of  the 
of  Bt.  John'*  (Bremen,  1840),  ^^Critiqnes  of  Lutheran  church  on  the  other*  and  was  the 
the  Evanffelical  Synoptioians*'  (2  vols.,  Leipdc,  first  to  write  what  in  German  theology  is  called 
1840),  and  in  1850,  his  "  Critiques  of  the  Gospels  a  biblical  theology,  that  is,  a  systeqaatio  expo- 
and  History  of  their  Origin"  (2  vols.),  the  sition  of  the  Ohristian  dogmas  as  they  are  con- 
note Apoitolorum^  and  the  *' Critiques  of  the  tuned  in  the  Bible,  and  in  each  biblical  book  in 
Letters  of  6t  Paul."  Of  his  minor  works  particular.  Among  his  writings  are  Herme- 
are  to  be  mtii^on^DieJudenfrage  (Brunswick,  neutica  Sacra  V.  T,  (Leipsic,  179?) ;  Hebr^uchA 
1848),  in  which  he  protested  against  the  eman*  MythologU  dM  Alien  und  Neuea  Te$tamenta 
cipation  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  considers  as  the  (Leipsic,  1802-^08),  BibUache  Theologie  da 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  Jfeuen  Teat.  (Leipsic,  1800-'02).  Bauer  was  a 
as  the  prospective  cause  of  the  political  ruin  of  great  linguist,  particularly  in  the  oriental  lan- 
Eorope.  They  are  to  emancipate  themselTes  guage&  and  is  the  author  of  a  German  transla- 
by  abandoning  their  Jewish  dannishneea,  relig-  tion  of  the  Arabian  history  of  Abulfan^. 
ion,  and  trading  in  money,  and  beooming  im-  BAUER,  KABOLurs,  a  German  actress,  born 
bued  with  the  principles  of  general  humanity,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1808.  Prompted  by  a  love  for 
His  AUgemeine  LUeratwreettung  (Oharlotten-  the  stage,  she  made  her  d^but  at  Oarisruhe  in 
burg^  1843-44),  his  works  on  the  history  1822,  and  in  1826  appeared  at  the  royal  theatre  in 
of  the  French  revolution,  on  German  history  Berlin,  where  she  immediately  became  a  favorite 
since  the  French  revolution,  and  on  the  causes  with  tiie  public.  In  1826,  she  contracted  a  so- 
of  the  futility  of  the  revolution  of  1848-^49,  are  called  lefi-handed  marriage  with  Prince  Leo- 
elaborate  productions.  They  have  contributed  pold  of  Saxe-Goburg,  and  abandoning  the  stage 
much  toward  the  dissolution  of  those  vague  lib-  lived  in  London  and  Paris  as  Countess  Mont* 
era!  ideas,  and  Utopian  axioms  of  popiuar  en-  gomery  till  1881.  Leopold  then  having  become 
lightenment,  which  made  shipwreck  of  the  Ger-  king  of  the  Bel^ans,  and  having  betrothed 
man  revolutions.  He  has  served  his  own  party,  himself  to  the  pnnceas  Louisa  of  France,  she 
the  democracy,  by  criticizing  it  most  severely ;  freely  dissolved  the  tie  which  united  her  to 
while  he  has  maintained  that  the  masses  are  en-  him,  resumed  her  former  name  and  profession, 
titied  to  perfect  human  happiness,  arguing  that  and  has  since  then  had  engagements  in  Ckr- 
every  political  and  social  system  which  does  many  and  Russia. 

not  elevate  all  men  to  the  highest  posaible  de-  BAUER,  WnjncLM,  formerly  a  non-commis- 
ffree  of  mental  and  moral  education,  to  perfect  sioned  officer  in  the  Bavarian  army,  served  as  a 
humanity  and  mutual  equality,  is  more  or  less  volunteer  in  the  revolutionary  war  oi  the  German 
tyrannic^  inconsistent,  and  absurd.    In  thus  duchies  against  Denmark  m  1850.    There  he 
taking  side  with  the  masses  he  has  never  flat-  invented  a  diving-boat,  the  model  of  which  he 
tered  them. — ^Edoab,  brother  of  the  former,  offered  unsuccessfully  to  several  German  gov- 
bom  1821  in  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  first  emments.    In  Enghmd  he  became  disgusted 
studied  theology,  then  jurisprudence,  and  on  ao-  with  the  ^  circumlocution  office^"  and,  in  1855, 
count  of  a  confiscated  publication,  ^*  The  Contest  went  to  Russia,  where  the  admuralty  cheerfully 
of  the  Critics  with  Church  and  Statei"  was  con-  accepted  Ids  offer.    He  constructed  a  diving- 
demned  in  1848  to  the  state  prison  for  4  years,  ship,  and,  on  June  24^  1856,  he,  with  a  naval  of- 
He  was  a  co-worker  with  his  brother  in  some  ficer,  8  seamen,  and  1  machinist,  went  down  to 
ot  his  publications  and  author  of  several  books  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  harbor  of  Cron- 
of  the  same  sentiments,  of  which  Die  OeeehiehU  stadt.    A  letter,  written  by  him  to  his  parents, 
der  eanstUutionellen  Beaef^ung  im  i&diichtii  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  was  publisned  as  a 
BetUeehland  iodhrend  der  Jahre  1881-*84  (8  great  curiosity.    The  ship  with  her  crew  of  11 
vols.,  Charlottenburff,  1846--'46),  and  Bibliothek  persons  remained  below  the  surface  for  8  hours, 
der  deuteehen  Au/kl&rer  (6  vols.  Leipsic,  1845-  during  which  tbne  she  moved  with  perfect  ease 
*47),  may  be  mentioned.  in  all  directions,  forward  and  backward,  up- 
BAUER,  Gbobo  Lobbrz,  bom  Aug.  14, 1755,  ward  and  downward,  in  a  straight  line  as  well 
studied  theology  in  Altdor^  and  was  minister  as  obliquely.   Further  experiments  were  crown- 
and  professor  of  theology  in  Nuremberg,  Alt-  ed  witii  complete   success.    On   August   29, 
dorf,  and  Heidelbeig.     He  died  in  the  last-  1856,  an  experiment  was  made  of  exploding 
named  city,  Jan.  12, 1806.   Bauer  belongs  to  the  ships  by  means  of  Bauer's  diving-boat,  and  the 
rationalist  school  in  German  Uiedogy,  and  owes  result  surpassed  all  expectations.    The  boat  is 
Ids  importance  among  his  contemporaries  to  his  propelled  by  an  Archimedean  screw.     Steam 
hermeneutical  and  exegetioidwritmgs,  by  which  u  generated  by  means  of  a  burning  material 
he  introduced  into  theology  the  principle  that  which  does  not  emit  any  smoke.    This  mate- 
the  Bibl^  like  the  works  of  the  old  classics,  rial  is  the  secret  of  the  inventor,  as  also  an  ^pa- 
must  be  mterpreted  by  srammatioal  and  his-  latus  to  keep  the  air  dean.    The  upward  and 
torical  considerations,  and  not  with  reference  downward  movements  are  effected  by  the  i^pli- 
to  theological  doctrines.    He  was  among  the  cation  of  an  air-pump.    The  petards  by  which 
first  to  eluddate  the  dogmatic  opinions  of  the  ships  are  exploded  are  i^ited  by  a  galvanic 
different  biblical  writers,  and  to  show  the  dif-  battery  within  the  boat.    Three  ships  may  thus 
ferences  between  them«   He  also  shows  the  dif-  be  exploded  simultaneously,  while  the  boat  it- 
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•elf  is  out  of  dttiger.  Baoer  has  also  oonatract-  llbntroTel,  and  a  manthal  of  Frame,  IninltX, 
ed  sab-mariiM  gunboatOi  from  whioh — locred-  died  Oct.  11,  1716.  His  coange  was  prDT«r 
ible  as  it  may  appear— cf^ina  are  fired  in  a  Terti-  bial,  and  he  had  braved  death  in  dudj  abaak- 
oal,  horixonUl,  or  obliqae  direction.  Baaer  has  field.  His  superstition  vas  bo  great,  that  a 
been  encaged  permanently  for  the  Rnasian  ser-  the  oontents  of  a  saltrcellar  htTing  beea  aoei- 
vioe,  and  an  annual  salary  of  $7,000  for  life  baa  dentall  v  thrown  iqK>ii  him,  he  iDstaoUj  ex- 
been  allowed  to  him.  It  is  sdd  that  he  is  em-  olaimen,  *'  I  am  a  dead  manP  and  acto^j 
ployed  in  boilding  a  oomplete  snbmarine  flotUla  expired  from  the  tenor  with  whidi  it  iospini 
ibr  the  Rnasian  government.  him. 

BAUO,  a  town  of  Hindostan.    In  its  vioinity  B AlllCfii,  Abtoinb.  French  chemjskt  bon  it 

are   some   femaiU>le  caves^    in   which   are  Benlis,  in  France,  Feb.  26, 1728,  died  OciU, 

^^®™P^^^            ...^  1804.    At  the  age  of  24  he  was  appointed  pto- 

BAUGfi  LE  VIEIL,  a  Firench  villa^  depart-  fessor  of  ohemi^ry  to  the  phannaoeaticaloi]k> 

ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  celebrated  m  history  lege  of  Paris.     He  was  a  good  practical  qi6s> 

for  a  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  tor,  and  established  a  manufiutoiy  ibr  ate 

French  in  1421.    The  former  were  totally  de-  monia,  thereby  rendering  France  indepeodos 

feated  and  their  leader,  the  duke  of  Oiaronce,  of  i^ypt,  whence  previous  supplies  of  ^  mi 

was  killed.    Tlie  ruins  of  an  old  castle  that  for-  de  had  been  procured.    He  improTed  thenaa- 

merly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Anjou  may  yet  nfbctnre  of  porcelain,  of  scarlet  dja  for  the  Gob' 

be  seen  here.  din  tiq>estiy,  invented  the  aerometer  knova  ^ 

BAUHIN.    L  JxAV,  a   French   physician,  his  name,  and  greatly  amplified  and  drnpsd 

bom  at  Amiens,  died  in  1582.    He  became  a  many  processes  in  the  useful  arts.   la  1773  hi 

convert  to  ProtestanUsm  in  1682,  after  hav-  was  deoted  member  of  the  ilauIniie(2ttiM«^ 

ing  read  the  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Tea-  and  retired  from  business  with  afortonei&lTS). 

tament  by  Erasmus.     Although  physioian  to  Therevolutioncame^  and  swept  sway  lusfHtf- 

the  princess  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  he  erty.    He  re-commenced  busmeaa  as  a  mffii- 

was  persecuted  voA  fled  to  the  Swiss  dty  of  fiaoturer,  and  somewhsA  retrieved  his  bn^ 

BaseL    He  became  proof-reader  in  the  printing  fortunes.     He  published  several  treatises  a 

establishment  of  Jean  Froben.    H.  Jsav,  dder  chemistry  and  pnannacy,  some  of  which  bin 

son  of  the  preceding,  »  doctor  of  medicine  and  been  translated  into  English,  and  oooti^ 

naturalist,  bom  at  Basd,  1641,  and  died  in  Itfgely  to  the  Dietiannaire  dn  artt  it  cM 

1618.    In  1660  he  went  to  the  university  of  which  he  had  prqieoted. 

Ttibingen,  and  waa  a   pupil   of  the   botanist  BAUMEISTER,  JoHABHWitEXUC,iG«flas 

Fochs.    He  accompanied  Oonrad  Gesner  in  his  veterinarv  surgeon,  bom  April  27,  IBM 

botanical  excursions^    He  travelled  eztensivdy  QmtUid,  died  FeU  8^  1846,  at  StQtt|;art ;  stow 

over  centrd  Europe,  making  collections  every-  at  Augsburg  and  Munich,  and  to  aomeexUiS 

where.    Duke  Ulrioh,  of  Wtkrtembers^  made  subsequent  excelled  in  the  srt  of  pi^ 

him  his  court  physidan,  where  Bauhin  Uvedfor  animals.    He  eventually,  in  1889,  becaoew 

48  years.    Bauhin  cultivated,  in  the  duod  gar-  prindpal  professor  at  the  veterinaiyacidea;  a 

dens  of  MOmpdgard,  a  great  number  of  plants  Stutt^^ut,  and  published  vdoable  maao^ 

then  recently  introduced  into  Europe.  the  sul^ieots  of  the  diseases  of  snimilai  vast 

BAULOT,  Isaac,  a  French  naturalist,  bom  at  various  works  on  cattle,  horses^  A& 

La  Rochdle,  in  1667,  died  Sept  24^  1712 ;  trav-  BAUMGAETEN,  a  village  of  Aastn%  as 

died  extensivdy,  and  made  known  the  extent  Vienna.     It  is  the  seat  oi  a  castle  beloo^^ 

of  his  investigations  in  various  papers  commn-  the  prince  of  Esteriiarr.— Also  the  uo^  <^ ' 

nicated  to  his  colleagues;  also  left  a  work  on  the  number  of  viUaga  of  Germany, 

omm  of  hearing  in  the  tortoise.  BAUMGARoIN,  ALEZAai>KB6onu>B,b^ 

BAUMAN    ISLANDS,    an    inconsiderable  mtti  anthor,  bom  at  Berlin,  Jane  17,  in4,d«i 

duster  of  islands  in  the  South  Padfio  ocean,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  wis  p^ 

lying  just  east  and  north  of  the  Friendly  islands,  fessor  of  phUoeophy,  liUij  26,  1762,  v«^ 

They  were  discovered  by  Bauman  in  his  voyage  founder  of  the  sdenoe  of  aosthetios  in  1^ 

round  the  world,  in  1722.    The  inhabitants  are  works :  I}e  nannuUta  ad  Poema  P^^^j^f^ 

white,  but  somewhat  eun-bumed,  of  a  gende  (Hdle,  1786X  and  jSttheHea  (2  vo]&,  FniW 

and  humane  dispodtiim  and  hospitable.    The  176G-'68,  inoompleteX  which  are  wnttea » 

Lu^^  of  these  islands  is  about  4|  miles  aver*  the  spirit  of  the  Wolfian  diilosopby.  I|^ 

age  diameter.  that  a  longtime  before  JBaQOi^uten»  fffr 

BAUMAKN'S  OAYERN,  in  the  Hartsprind-  wera  made  at  giving  a  sd^itifio  vudya^.^^ 

pality  of  Blankenbeiv,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  nature  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  ?^^u 

Bode,  about  6  miles  from  Blankenbu)^.    It  is  a  art;  Aristotle  and  Horace  gAve  art^  ^ 

oommodious  cavity  in  a  limestone  mountain,  and  observations  which  hold  good  ^  ^ J^' 

divided  into  6  principd  i^artments  and  aevwal  but  they  do  not  like  BaumgarteD,  ^f^r^ 

smaller  ones,  which  are  all  profbsely  studded  diow  how  the  mind  produoee  the  notioos « » 

with  stalactites.    The  name  comes  from  a  min-  and  beauty,  and  to  rodoce  those  aotioos  v 

er,  who  in  exploring  it  lost  his  way,  during  aocnrate  system.    He  msintsina  tbat  mj^ 

2  days,  when  he  again  reached  the  entrance.  has  a  double  fi^dty  of  perceptioD,  ^h^^^ 

BAUME^NiooLaaAuovaxBDB  LA,  marquis  ol  logioal  oabf  whida  fiapnaxtiaswisblB  awW'^ 
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tabliahiog  the  truth,  white  the  lower  or  esthet-  B AUNAOH,  a  BaYarian  town.    A  grotto  in 

io  perceives  immeoiatelT',  withoat  conflciouB  its  neighborhood,  called  the  grotto  of  the  Mag* 

reasoniDg,  the  elements  of  beauty.  The  eosthet-  dalene,  is  much  visited  by  pi^ims. 

io  philosophy  of  the  present  age  has  long  unce  BAUR,  Fkbdinand  CHiasnAN,  professor  of 

done  fiway  with  this  view ;  but  it  is  something  theology  at  TObinaen,  born  June   21,  1792, 

to  have  xnade,  in  a  clear  and  acute  manner,  the  the  founder  of  the  Tnbingen  school  of  theology, 

first  step  toward  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  which  apples  to  the  critical  examination  of 

most  difficult,  intricate,  and  inexhaustible  oiaHl  the  New  Testament  rather  the  test  of  histor- 

branches  of  philoeophy.  ical  philosophy  than  that  of  the  bare  facts  of 

BAUMGABTEN-ORUSniS,  Detlev  Karl  history  itself;  and  whose  writings  may  be 
WiLHBUc,  a  German  phUoloc^  bom  at  Dresden,  dassed  first  among  the  productions  which 
Jan.  24,  1786,  died  May  12, 1845,  studied  theol*  grew  out  of  this  construction  upon  the  New 
ogy  and  daauoal  literature  at  Leipsic;  for  many  Testament,  as  his  works  on  the  episdes  of  St. 
years,  connected  as  teacher  and  rector  with  the  Paul  (1885),  and  his  critical  examination  of 
sohoojs  of  Merseburg,  Dresden,  and  Meissen;  and  the  Evangelists,  including  8t  John,  8t  Luke, 
distinguished  f(M:  the  reforms  which  he  intro*  St.  Mark,  and  St  MattJiew  (1847).  In  these  he 
dnced  in  the  schools  by  hia  personal  example,  endeavors  to  establish  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
by  his  political  efforts  in  the  Dresden  municipal  writings  of  the  Apostles  are  rather  to  be  taken 
assembly,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  as  indications  of  tne  spirit  of  their  times,  than 
1880,  and  also  by  his  writings.  The  leading  as  oracular  theolo^cal  declarations.  The  other 
idea  of  his  system  was  to  rule  the  pupils  rather  class  of  his  writings  fulls  under  the  head  of 
by  an  enlightened  spirit  of  kindness  and  trust,  history  of  religious  dogmas,  as  ^  The  Christian 
than  by  severity  of  discipline.  At  the  time  of  Greneeis,  or  Christian  Religious  Philosophy  ^ 
the  German  war  of  independence  he  roused  the  (1836),  ^^  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Atonement  ^ 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  youth  by  his  patri-  (1838),  "Of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  '* 
otic  publications.  To  the  stores  of  classic  Ger-  (1841-*4),  and  the  '*  Historical  Manual  of  Chris- 
man  literature  he  contributed  pocket  editions  of  tian  Dogmas"  (1847).  He  has  frequenUy  been 
many  classic  writers  and  broui^t  out  a  new  accused  of  sympathy  with  the  system  of  Hej^L 
edition  of  Mailer's  Bomeritcher  Vonchule^  He  but  he  has  only  employed  HegePs  philosophical 
also  published  a  new  biography  of  George  Fabri-  analysis  of  the  inner  hfe  of  history,  witiiout 
oiuB,  beside  miscellaneous,  ethical,  religious,  identifying  himself  with  the  theological  de- 
and  travelling  sketches.  ductions  at  which  Hegel  aims.    In  the  result  to 

BAUMGABTNEB,  Andbbas  vok,  an  Aus-  which  his  labors  have  led  him,  he  claims  to 

trian  statesman,  bom  Nov.  28, 1793,  at  Fried*  have  found  a  counterpoise  against  the  negative 

berff  in  Bohemia;  connected  for  many  years  philoeophy  of  Strauss.     His  chief  aim  is  to 

with  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  physics,  plant  tne  banner  of  theology  upon  the  broad 

especially  after  1823,  at  the  university  of  Vien*  platform  of  the  philoeophy  of  history.    Among 

na,  until  illness  forced  him  to  relioquish  his  aca-  the  disciples  of  tiis  school  are  many  writers  of 

demical  pursuits.      Subsecjuently  he  became  eminence,  sudi  as  Z^er,  ScJiwegler,  and  EOst- 

connected  with  the  direction  of  the  imperial  Un. 

porcelain,  tobacco,  and  other  manu^turea  in  BAUBE,  Baubus,  or  BAunks,  a  river  of  Bo- 

1841,  with  the  establishment  of  electric  tele-  livia,  about  300  miles  long.    It  rises  in  Lake 

graphs,  and  at  the  end  of  1847  with  the  chief  Guazamlre,  takes  a  N.  W.  course,  and  empties 

management  of  the  construction  of  railways,  into  the  Guapore. 

After  the  revolution  of  March,  1848,  he  occu-  BAUSSEl^  Louis  Francois  db,  a  French 

pied  for  a  third  time  a  seat  in  the  Austrian  cardinal,  bom  at  Pondicherry  in  1748,  died  in 

oabmet  as  minister  of  the  mining  department  France,  June  21,  1824.    He  was  sent  to  that 

and  of  public  works,  and  was  aiterward  con-  country  when  still  very  young,  received  ecde- 

nected  with  the  exchequer,  and  in  1851  a  prom-  siastical  instruction  at  the  seminary  of  St  Sul- 

inent  participator  in  the  tariff  congress  at  Vien-  pice,  entered  sacred  orders,  and  psasing  rapidly 

na,  where  he  defended  the  policy  of  the  govern-  through  tiie  various  grades,  was  promoted  to 

ment  against  the  claims  and  attacks  of  the  the  episcopacy  in  1784.    The  states  of  Langne- 

manufiicturers.     On  May  23,  1851,  he  sno-  doc  sent  nim  as  one  of  their  deputies  to  the 

ceeded  Baron  Bruck  as  minister  of  finance  and  meetings  of  notables,  held  at  Versailles  in  1787 

commerce,  industry  and  public  works,  and  re-  and  1788.    When  the  constituent  assembly  un- 

tained  these  offices  until  1855,  when  Bruck  re-  dertook  to  alter  the  church  establishment,  Bana- 

iumed  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  finance  minis-  set  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  protest  pre- 

ter.    Baumgartner  ia  preeident  of  the  Austrian  sented  by  the  clerical  members  against  the  dvil 

academy  of  sciences.    The  annual  salary  of  $1,-  constitution  imposed  upon  them.    He  afterward 

300  formerly  paid  to  him  as  vice-president  of  emigrated,  but  went  back  to  Paris  in  1792, 

the  same  inatitution  was  spent  in  meteorologi-  when  he  was  soon  incarcerated.    He  was  re- 

cal  observations.    His  principal  works  are  on  stored  to  liberty  on  the  revolution  of  the  9th  of 

mechanical  science  apphed  to  art  and  industry.  Thermidor.    Having  obtained  all   the  manu- 

HiB   most  popular  work  is  the   J^aturlehr^  scripts  left  by  F6n41on,  he  wrote  his  biography, 

which  has  passed  through  8  editions^  and  is  now  published  in  1808  and  1809,  which  was  received 

to  be  found  in  all  the  schools  of  Austria.  with  marked  favor*     Hia  MUUnre  de  J3ows«t 
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WW  less  suooeflsfol  than  that  of  F^n^lon.  On  the 
■ecoad  retnm  of  the  Bourbons,  he  entered  tlie 
chamber  of  peers,  was  **  by  order  "  admitted  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1816,  was  created  a  car- 
dinal in  1817,  then  commander  in  Uie  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  minister  of  state. 

BAUTAIN,  Louia,  a  French  philosopher  and 
theologian,  bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  17, 1796.  When 
only  20  years  old,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  philosophy  at  Strasbourg,  where  he 
rapidly  acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  varied 
learning,  nnencT  of  speech,  and  tendency  to 
mysticism.  Admitted  to  sacred  orders  in  182& 
he  at  once  became  director  of  the  seminary  and 
h  canon  of  the  church.  In  1830  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  but  was,  eight  years  later, 
caUed  to  the  presidency  of  the  literary  facul^ 
of  Strasbourg,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
until  1849.  He  then  became  superintendent  of 
tiie  college  of  Juilly,  which  poet  he  gave  up 
when,  a  fittle  later,  he  was  called  b^  M.  Sibour 
to  the  curacy  of  the  archbishopric  of  Paris. 
Amid  aU  die  dnties  of  his  varions  offices,  M. 
Bautain  has  found  time  to  write  several  hooka 
or  pamphleta  on  religious  subjects. 

Bautzen,  or  Budbssin,  a  town  of  Sazcmy, 
capital  of  upper  Lusatia,  on  the  Spree,  81  miles 
£.  N.  £.  of  Dresden.  It  has  a  cathedral,  owned 
in  common  by  the  Catholics  and  Protestants^ 
the  two  congregations  worshipping  in  different 
parts  of  it;  and  a  population  of  about  13,000. 
The  battle  of  Bautzen  was  guned  May  21  and 
22, 1818,  by  K^K>leon  over  the  allied  Prussians 
and  Russians.  The  army  of  Napoleon  was 
much  superior  in  numbers,  amounting  to  148,000 
men ;  but  the  allies,  who  had  recently  lost  the 
battle  of  LQtzen  (May  2, 1813),  and  did  not  wish 
to  dembralize  their  new  recruits  by  continual 
retreat,  and  who  were  sure  at  least  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  French,  determined  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement. On  the  first  day,  Napoleon  got  pos- 
session of  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  force  the 
allies  to  retreat  tUl  late  in  the  second  day,  which 
they  did  in  such  order  as  to  prevent  him  from  gain- 
ing any  important  advantages  from  the  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  about  8,000  killed, 
and  twice  that  number  wounded,  and  the  loss 
of  the  allies  was  somewhat  less. 

BAYA,  Giovanni  Battibta  Euskbio,  a  Sar- 
dinian general,  bom  at  Vercelli,  in  Aug.  1790; 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  France,  and  di^nguished  himself  on  various 
occasions,  especially  In  1808,  at  the  aiege  of 
SaraAossa.  After  the  battle  of  Toulouse  he 
left  me  French  for  the  Sardinian  service,  when 
he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
army,  and  that  of  haron  in  the  lists  of  the 
nobUity.  In  1889  he  was  military  command- 
ant of  Turin,  in  1847  governor  of  bxe  province 
of  Alessandria.  During  the  first  campaign  in 
1848,  he  rendered  eminent  services  to  Oharlea 
Alb^  and  the  brilliant  victories  at  Ooito  and 
at  Somma-Campagna,  were  due  to  his  genius 
and  valor.  During  the  reverses  which  after- 
ward overtook  the  Sardinian  army,  he  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  energy  in  keeping  up  tt^  courage 


and  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  bot  &• 
approving  the  policy  of  the  long,  he  ndred 
firom  active  service,  after  having  tskea  i  pm 
in  the  defence  of  Milan.  Undtf  the  present 
kiog,  Victor  Emanuel,  he  was  appouDted  in- 
qpector-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  for  a  abort 
time  in  1849  he  officiated  as  minister  of  wir. 

BAVARIA  (Ger.  JBa^em),  a  kii^s^om  Titfan 
the  German  confederation ;  area  29,637  sq. 
in., pop.  in  1856, 4,541,556,  nesriy  threefootbi 
of  whom  are  OathoUcs^-  while  the  reotlDder, 
with  the  exception  of  50,000  Jem^  a&d&OOif 
of  the  minor  Ghristian  seeta,  are  hx&mt 
Protestants.  The  kingdom  was  erected  Id  m 
by  Napoleon,  who  conferred  die  royel  digoitT 
on  the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  lus  services  iguet 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  It  oonsists  of  2  itobied 
portions :  the  eastern,  between  hit.  47^  20'  aoi 
50<'  1'  N.  and  long.  9°  and  14'  £.;  boanded>. 
by  Hesse  Gassel,  Saze-M^ingen,  Saie^obmf- 
Gotha,  Reuss,  and  Saxony;  £.  and S.bj Ae- 
tna; W.  by  Wftrtemberg  and  Baden,  andHesse 
Darmstadt;  the  western,  known  as  Rbeniflh  Bi- 
▼aria  or  the  Palatinate,  between  lit  48°  37 
and  49""  50'  N.  and  long,  r  5'  and  8'  ST  I: 
bounded  N.  by  Rhenish  Prosria  and  Em 
Darmstadt;  R  by  Baden,  from  which  ifc  b 
divided  bv  the  Rhine;  S.  by  France,  and  f. 
by  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  kingdom  and  popiiit^ 
tion  are  distributed  ia  8  circles  or  pfOTiofiei,a 
follows: 
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The  population  is  ahnost  ezdosiTely  ^^ 
manio  origin,  only  a  few  hundred  dioasiDdi^ 
habitants  <tf  the  Fichtel  monntaioa  boog^ 
Slavonio  descent;  while  there  are  ^'^^^r. 
Frenchmen  in  the  Palatinate.  Three  origo^ 
Germanic  tribea  constitute  the  popolf^/.^ 
Boioariana  or  Bavarians^  between  the^ 
Alps  and  so-called  Eranconian  Mh»- "^^ 
rivew  Lech,  and  Inn,  and  8«lac>»L*!lli 
oonians  or  Pranks,  between  the  Franco^ 
Alps,  the  Thnringian  and  Bohennsn  mouoa^ 
and  in  the  Palatinate,  and  a  !»"«» J^Jl 
Swabians  bordering  on  Wartembe*w«^ 
tribes  the  Boioariana  appear  ^««8^°LS 

dent  and  modem  histoiy  »  "J  't  W 
of  aU  the  branches  of  the  Gennan  fitfu^^'^ 

have  never  been  celebiated  for  «»n^  .^ 
dustry,  literature,  or  art;  •gri<«lt*^S«  „„  lo 
raising  being  their  fawite  occopafaon  ^ 
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this  dar.  The  FrAnoonian  tribe  have,  of  all,  lingeii,  WOrtbnrg,  Asohaffenbnrg,  Ochsenfiuii 
made  the  greatest  figure  in  histoiy,  being  the  Bothenborg,  Donaawdrth,  and  many  othenL 
fonnden  of  the  Franoonian  empire  and  of  being  lively,  popnlooa,  and  in  part  celebrated 
modem  France^  and  until  this  time  the  most  of  old,  fall  of  indnstry,  oommeroe,  and  edaoa- 
actiye  politicians  of  Germany.  They  exhibit  tion — olthonsh  the  latter  is  more  hindered  than 
the  largest  proi>ortion  of  German  inyenton,  foste^bywegoyemment.  The  i>opnlation  of 
city  fonnders  and  indnstrialista.  The  Swabian  this  region  is  about  half  Protestant^  the  Oatho- 
tribe  is  the  most  poetical,  phUosophical,  and  lies  generally  inhabiting  the  fertile  yalleys,  the 
literary  of  all  the  Germans.  While  the  Boio-  Protestants  the  poorer  uplands  and  industrial 
arians  are  almost  exclusively  confined  Teithin  cities.  The  agriculture  is  progressive ;  beside 
the  present  kingdom,  tJie  Franconians  and  the  common  cereals,  vine,  hemp^  flax,  hops, 
6wabiansarespreadfarbey<nid  its  frontiers,  the  dye  ataSSs,  tobaoca  first-rate  firuit,  wool,  ex- 
flrst  along  the  middle  Bhine,  Moselle,  Mouse,  cellent  beef  cattle,  lowls,  beeswax  and  honey, 
and  Scheldt ;  the  second  on  both  banks  of  the  are  largely  produced.  The  mineral  resources 
Keckar  and  over  the  Black  mountains. — ^The  are  here  very  limited,  the  mpuntain  formation 
climate  shows  about  the  same  average  tern-  being  to  a  large  extent  carbonate  of  lime  and 
perature  as  the  north-western  coast  of  Germany,  quarry  sandstone,  and  produdng  scarcely  any 
although  the  country  is  from  4  to  6  degrees  thins  but  the  celebrated  lithographic  stones  of 
of  latitude  nearer  the  equator,  and  about  the  Solnhofen,  the  mineral  waters  of  Kissingen  and 
same  as  Bergen  in  Norway  and  the  eastern  BrQckenau,  and  some  very  fine  coaL — ^Fromthe 
coast  of  Scotland  (47^  F.  being  the  mean  tern-  Main  to  the  northern  frontier,  which  in  some 
perature),  although  rituated  from  6  to  10  degrees  places  reaches  to  the  crest  of  the  Thuringian 
more  southwardly  ti^an  these  coimtries.  Par-  mountdn  forest,  the  BhOn  and  Spesshart  moun- 
takingmoreof  the  peculiarities  of  a  continental  tains,  the  land  is  elevated,  though  nowhere 
climate,  the  summers  are,  of  course,  warmer,  and  much  over  2,000  feet,  with  fertile  valleys  send- 
the  winters  severer  than  in  the  above  oountriea,  ing  their  waters  down  to  the  Main,  and  only 
and  admit  of  the  culture  <^  the  grape.  The  the  Saale,  belonsinff  to  the  system  of  the  Elbe, 
southernmost  portions  of  Bavaria  being  at  the  breaking  throu^p.  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
same  time  the  highest  above  the  level  of  the  ward.  This  region  tMurtakes  of  the  general 
sea,  and  the  northernmost  in  general  the  lowest,  character  of  that  soutn  of  the  Main,  but  is  less 
the  climate  is  nearly  the  same  all  over  the  populous,  and  has  fewer  cities,  and  Protestantism 
kingdom.  The  southern  frontier  is  formed  by  everywhere  in  the  minority. — The  Bheniah  <Nr 
the  AUgau  Alps,  reaching  to  an  elevation  of  over  lower  Palatinate  beyond  the  Bhine  is  a  low  and 
9,000  feet ;  thence  noiSiward  we  find  a  pla-  very  fertile  phun  alon^  tiiat  river.  The  west- 
teau  descending  slowly  to  the  plain  of  the  em  portion,  however,  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
Danube,  which  is  from  1,000  to  900  feet  above  to  2,000  feet ;  it  is  a  very  rich  tract,  with  ex- 
the  sea^  This  is  an  almost  exclusively  agricul-  tensive  asrionltural  and  industrial  products^  few 
taral  region,  with  excellent  pastures  along  the  cities  and  many  towns;  wine,  tobacco,  salt,  and 
Alpine  regions ;  with  considerable^  but  little  coal  famishing  the  principal  articles  of  export 
developed,  mineral  treasures  (salt  enough  for  Amongtheartidesofexportfrom  the  kingdom  in 
export,  iron,  coal,  8  quicksilver  mines^  and  a  ht-  general  are  Bavarian  beer,  brewed  to  the  high- 
tie  of  almost  every  other  mineral) ;  with  few  est  perifection  in  Munidi,  itnremberg,  and  Bun- 
^tiei^  of  which  Munich,  Augsbuig,  and  Passau  berg,  and  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
are  important;  with  a  bad  ^stem  of  education;  country  itself;  the  plumbago  crucibles  of 
-with  large  forests,  picturesque  mountain  lakes^  Passau,  exported  all  over  the  world ;  the  pro- 
and  some  extennve  marshes  and  heaths  lower  ducts  of  the  glass  ftctories^  rivallmg  those  of 
down;  with  much  beggary,  intemperance,  and  al-  Bohemia;  the  optical  instruments  from  Frann- 
most  a  third  of  all  Mrths  iUegitimate  0n  Munich  h<^er*s  establishment  in  Munich,  probably  the 
even  one-half) ;  with  a  rich  soil,  but  a  slovenly  most  renowned  in  the  world;  wooden  tools  and 
and  backward  agricultural  system ;  and  with  a  toys  from  Nuremberg  and  vicinity :  the  gold, 
few  excellent  manufactories  in  Munich  and  nlver,  and  plated  composition  £Eibrios  of  Augs- 
Augsbujv.  The  Oatholio  religion  is  predomi-  burg  and  ITuremberg;  the  gypsum  and  marble 
nant. — ^The  region  thence  northward  between  of  Franoonia;  live  cattie,  leather,  hides,  fiax 
the  Danube  and  Main,  which,  since  1840,  have  and  hemp,  hops,  and  dye  stufb.  Much  is  done 
been  connected  by  the  Ludwig  canal,  is  hUly ;  at  present  to  stimulate  the  extensive  production 
the  Franoonian  Alps,  not  over  2,000  feet  high,  of  textile  and  iron  Ikbrics.  The  total  exports 
running  about  half  way  between  those  rivers^  exceed  the  imports  by  some  millions  of  florins. — 
and  being  in  the  east  connected  with  the  There  are  the  foUowing  railroads  in  the  king- 
Flchtel  mountains,  of  a  littie  over  8,000  feet  of  dom :  Hof-Nurembeig,  Augsburg-Munich,  from 
elevation,  and  the  Bavario-Bohemian  mountain  the  Saxon  frontier  to  the  capital,  250  miles ; 
forests.  This  tract  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys^  Angsburg-Lindan,  to  the  south-western  fron- 
and  poor  in  the  mountains,  but  everywhere  tier,  00  miles;  Augsburg-ITlm,  50  miles;  Barn- 
prosperous  fhnn  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  berg-WQrzburg,  TO  miles;  Ludwigshafen-Bex- 
aotivity  of  its  population,  of  which  one-third  baoo,  in  the  Palatinate,  20  miles;  while  some 
and  more  live  in  cities ;  Nuremberg,  Anmoh,  hundred  mfles  more  are  prqjected. — Of  the  8 
Forth,  Bamberg,  Baireuth,  Begensbux;^  ]NOrd*  universities  <  T  the  countiy,  those  of  Mnniohand 
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Wiinlnirg  are  Oalholic,  the  latter  celebrated  reektaDce  against  tfie  Ramau,  or  to  ittid 

for  ita  medical  fiioolty,  and  Eiiangen  is  Protes-  their  empire.    The  Boiaariaiui  were  iadepei^ 

taut.    There  are^  also,  many  technical  aoade-  dent  imder  their  own  dKuen  dakes  frm  tin 

miea  uider  the  snperintendenoe  of  the  Catholic  familj  of  the  Agilobbigiaitt  until  A.  D.  fSi. 

dergy.     At   Munich  a  painting  academy,  a  and  their  dake  Thaanlo  I.  is  meDtioixdk 

aohool  of  Bcolptnre,  and  an  architectural  aoad-  690,  as  being  at  war  with  the  SlaYoiuansoD  t^ 

emy,  owe  their  establishment  to  the  late  king,  eastern  frcmtier,  who  at  this  tune  lu4  begtate 

Louis.    The  number  of  ne wspi^wrs  in  Bayaria  fill  up  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Geniunj  err 

was  178,  in  Jan.  1861,  of  which  68  were  strictly  uatea  by  German  emigratkm  into  the  Bna 

dcToted  to  politics.    The  bulk  of  these  appear  empire.    It  is  not  well  establiBbed  atwluttiai 

fai  Franoonia  and  the  Palatinate,  and  at  the  pres-  the  Boioarians  were  united  with  the  FnneooiB 

ent  time  the  total  number  of  Journals  is  sup-  empire.    They  received  thdr  first  writte&Iiii 

posad  to  be  not  fiur  from  800.    There  are  12  from  the  Franoonian  KingDagobert^sboat^ 

ionmala  published  at  Munich  alone.    At  the  and  revolted  2  or  8  times  agaoist  the  Fmis 

head  of  the  Germ^  press  stands  the  ^ii^i6iify0r  but  unsucceesfnlly.     Fhuioonisn  misEioDani 

AUgmmne  Zdtimg^  which  appears  at  Augsburg,  among  whom  St  Enmieran  at  B^geDsboijL  i:: 

and  ei\{oys  world-wide  reputation.    The  Bava-  Rupert  at  Balsburg,  are  mentioned,  coora^ 

rian  journals  next  in  importance  are  the  Neu»  the  population  to  Christiani^  witboot  md 

MunekoMT  Zeitung  (the  official  organ  of  the  difficulty  diortly  after  640,  aM  100  jean  iiz 

gOvenimient\ih»lfiiiiib€rger(^  Boniftoe  divided  the  whole  of  tbe  Bsm 

of  tiie  oldest  jounials  in  Germany),  the  Frdnh-  church  into  4  bishoprics:  Salzburg,  Regensin. 

i$ehe  Kurier  (a  Journal  conducted  with  mat  Passau,  and  Freisinflen.  The  A^oIfiogiaDsIis 

abili^  and  published  at  Bamberg),  the  Ifeu4  their  ducal  dignity  by  rebellions  against  Gisi^ 

Wariimrgtr  Zeitung,  and  the  Neue  Speienths  magne  in  777,  and  from  that  time  tbe  indepeai 

Zritung,  published  at  Spire,  the   coital   of  ent  dukedom  ceased  to  exist.    Qiarieau^^ 

BheniBh  Bavaria. — ^Bavaria  is  a  constitutional  sons  and  descendants  ruled  Bavirii »  kati 

monarchy,  the  constitution  dating  from  May  26,  during  the  divin<m  of  the  FhuoooBian  ecfst 

1818,  having  been  to  some  extent  revised  in  1848.  until  the  Garlovingian  house  died  oot  Ib  fli 

There  are  2  legidative  chambers,  over  whose  acts  From  this  time  until  1160,  wben  tbeesd 

the  king  has  an  absolute  veto.  The  pc^^nlar  rejK  palatine  Otto  von  Wittelsbaoh  becsme  dsh 

reaentatives  have  no  right  to  refuse  taxation ;  Bavaria  was  engaged  in  endleas  interior^^ 

every  male  inhabitant  of  over  26  years  of  age,  ancea,  often  2  dukes  at  a  time  Gkioia^  t^ 

is  a  voter.    There  is  a  standing  army  of  92,000  crown  arms  in  band,  while  ih»  ^^^ 

men  in  time  of  war,  and  of  60,000  in  time  of  Avars  and  Magyars,  and  later  the  creaa 

peace,  and  eveir  male  inhabitant,  the  clergy  decimated  the  population.    In  1)65  the  Ma^ 

excepted,  is  liaMe  to  become  a  soldier  until  ne  were  at  last  defeated  on  the  ptms <tf  tbel^ 

has  reaoned  his  60th  year,  after  whi^  he  be-  and  driven  back  forever  into  Hnngtf^.  jw 

lon^  for  10  yean  to  the  militia;  6  fortresses  descendants  <^  Otto   von  Wittelsbech  v^ 

of  littie  mark  defend  the  country.    As  we  have  with  short  interruptions,  governed  ^  f^ 

stated,    the   kingdom    is    potitically   divided  to   this    day.     One   of  them,  LadoTie  o^ 

into  8  administrative  cirdes  or  provinces.    The  Bavarian,  was  German  emperor  from  I?H^ 

public  debt  amounts  to  over  200,000,000  florins ;  1847.    After  1220,  a  lateral  line  of  the  iie« 

the  revenue  to  about  89,600,000  florins ;  the  ex-  possessed  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  ^^j^^ 

penditure  to  about  the  same,  though  for  a  few  that  time  a  portion  of  the  P'^^^^^f'^Jj''^ 

years  past  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  some  of  Baden  with  its  oi^ital  MsnnbeiiB,  o».^ 

1,600,000  florins.— Hie  oldest  inhabitants  of  line  entered  upon  the  dukedom  of  Bavtm* 

Bavaria  proper  were  of  Celtic  origin,  caUed  Boii  1777,  when  the  main  line  died  oot  I&  l<^ 

by  the  Romans,  and  expert  in  the  fiU>rication  of  the  electoral  dignity  was  conftned  upon  ^ 

bronze  tools  and  weapons,  but  never jpoliticaUy  Paktinal  as  well  as  the  Bavarian  ^^ 

advanced  enou^  to  form  a  state.    They  were  we  have  stated  above,  in  1805  the  dectorbe^ 

driven  out  by  Roman  conquest  between  110  B.  king.    By  their  fidelity  to  tbe  Oatholio  poi^ 

C.  and  A.  D.  14,  and  seem  to  have  emigrated  to  and  their  compiracies  against  tbe  ^]°^7 

Gallia^  while  their  country  became  a  Roman  col-  {^  with  the  fVench  kings  and  ^^^^ 

ony  and  province  under  the  name  of  Yindelida  Wittelsbach  line  managed  to  ''^^^  1^ 

and  Noricum,  Regia  Castra  (Regensburg)  being  extent  of  territory,  which  was  also  ^^'^"'^ 

thecapitd  and  the  chief  stronghold  against  the  by  marriages,  purchase,  and  ^i^^^^t]  a^b 

Qermans.    During  the  great  migration  of  na-  present  size  of  the  kingdom.    Among  au  v^^ 

tions  in  the  4th  and  6th  oenturies,  the  Romans  rulers  of  Bavaria  and  the  P^^^,^; 

were  driven  out>  and  the  country  peopled  by  scarcely  one  who  was  really  a  greA  nwj^ 

the  Boioari,  a  confederation  of  several  mhior  indeed,  none  of  them  was  even  abore  0«^ 

German  tribea^  among  which  may  have  been  rity,  except  Ludovic,  tbe  ®°'P^'^^^Vt|^ 

the  Heruli,'Rugi,  Tnrcilin^  and  Quadi,  whose  who  knew  how  to  make  hhns^lored  m^ 

esrlier  residence  probably  was  Bohemia  and  vered  by  the  people,  except  MaximuttD''^ 

Moravia.    The  order  of  tbe  day  was,  all  over  (from  1799  to  1826),  who  in  many  (^^ 

Germany,  the  formaticm  of  confederations  of  spects  was  a  very  defective  ruler,  l^    ^ 

the  small  tribes  for  the   purpose  of  better  suoceeeor  (to  1848),  must  be  wmf»^'' 
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great  patron  of  the  arta,  vhidi  he  fostered  by  of  human  rights  was  oflbred,  a  movement  which 

the   ezpenditare  of  immense  sams  of  money,  might  have  been  suocessf ul,  and  would  have  led 

This  pnnce  also  supported  the  Greek  insnrreo-  to  a  reorganization  of  the  German  empire  and 

tlon  against  the  Inrks^  and  secured  the  inde-  national  unity  and  independence,  but  for  the 

pendence  of  Greece,  and  succeeded  in  having  opposition  of  Luther  and  his  co-workers  in  the 

nia  son  Otho  appointed  king  of  that  conn-  reformation.    Here  the  reformation  found  its 

try. — On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  history  of  southernmost  stronghold.    Many  of  the  great 

Bavaria  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Franconian  battles  of  the  80  years'  war  were  waged  in  this 

and  Swabian  tribes.    The  Boioarian  appears  in  part  of  Bavaria,  as  those  of  Augsburg  (1681) 

history  only  twice  to  advantage,  during  the  and  Fnrth  (1682).     This  war,  however,  and 

peasants*  war  in  16SM  and  '25,  when  Saltzburg  still  more  the  discovery  of  the  new  commercial 

was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  armed  revolution  route  to  India,  and  of  America,  which  trans- 

of  the  peasants,  and  a  short  time  after  the  refer-  ferred  the  world's  trade  to  the  Atlantic  shore, 

mation,  when  the  same  portions  of  the  country  broke  down  the  greatness  of  the  free  cities  of 

became  so  earnestly  addicted  to  the  Protestant  Franconia  and  Swabia.    However,  Nuremberg, 

faith,  l^at  2  centuries  of  oppression  could  only  true  to  her  ancient  spirit,  was  the  first  city  of 

lead  to  a  great  emigration  of  theSaltasburgProt-  Germany  to  build  a  railroad,  though  only  of  6 

eatants  (in  1782)  to  various  portions  of  Prusda  miles'  length,  to  FfLrth,  in  1888.    In  the  revolu* 

and  to  America,  where  they  settled  in  the  Car-  tion  of  1848  and  '49,  a  marked  contrast  was  to 

olinas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.    The   Franco-  be  observed  between  the  energetic  Franoonians 

nians,  however,  after  their  great  feat  of  found-  and  the  slow  movements  of  Bavaria  proper. 

ing   the  Franconian   empire,  and   giving   to  The  Rhenish  Palatinate  was  in  open  rebellion  for 

Germany  her  later  political  existence,  frontiers^  the  new  German  constitution  of  Frankfort  on  the 

and  constitution,  became  the  founders  of  cities  Main  and  even  for  republicanism,  and  would 

with  their  free  citizens,  ccMnmerce,  trades,  and  have  been  lost  to  the  Bavarian  kings,  but  for 

arts  all  along  the  Main,  Bhine,  and  their  tribu-  Prussian  intervention.     Since   then    Bavaria 

taries.    When  after  the  crusades  the  great  com-  has  followed  the  general  conservative  and  ab- 

mercial  intercourse   between  the  Orient  and  solutbt  tendencies  of  European   politics. — ^A 

Occident  led  to  the  stupendous  growth  df  Yen-  new  and  comprehensive  work  on  this  country 

ice,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  the  enterprising  citixens  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  most  eminent 

of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  became  the  com-  Bavarian  scholars  under  the  auspices  of  the 

merci^  mediators  of  the  world,  exchanging  the  present  king,  Maximilian  II. 

produce  of  the  northern  and  western  conntriea  BAYAY,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 

with  those  of  the  Orient,  and  amassing  immense  France,  in  the  department  of  Nora.    The  town 

wealth.    Notsatisfiedwith  trading,  they  became  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bagaeum  or 

manufacturers,  opened  mines,  buUt  roads,  made  Bc^anum^  a  military  post  of  considerable  im- 

inventiona,  ana  fostered  the  fine  arts.  TheSwabi-  portance  under  the  Bomans,  and  until  the  end 

ana  were  not  behind  in  this  mighty  progress,  of  the  4th  century,  the  capital  of  the  NerviL 

and  while  the  Franoonians  invented    looms.  The  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre, 

pocket  watches,  the  alloying  of  bronze,  glass  and  some  ruined  fortifications,  are  among  its 

painting  and  grinding,  cannon  founding,  and  relics  of  the  past,  and  it  is  the  point  of  union  of 

printing,  the  Swabians  successfully  cultivated  7  still  existing  Boman  roads,  called  the  Chaui- 

the  highest  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  iies  de  BrunohauL    Pop.  of  the  canton,  in  1856, 

exceUed  in  poetry.     Hie  Fugg^«   in  Augs-  14,489,  of  the  town  and  commune,  1,660. 

burg,  the  Tuchers  in  Nuremberg,  the  Birkhei-  '    BAVOUX,  FsAirgoiB  Nioolas^  a  rVench  jurist, 

mers  and  other  patrician  citizens  were  renowned  bom  at  St  Claude,  department  of  Jura,  died  at 

all  over  the  world;  emperors  and  princes  mar-  Paris,  Jan.  28. 1846.    Under  the  empire,  he  be- 

ried  their  dau^ters ;  they  were  at  the  head  of  came  law  professor  at  Paris,  and  a  judge  of  the 

every  industrial  enterprise,  and  a  new  artistic  tribunal  of  the  Seine.    He  was  at  first  re- 

and  scientific  culture  sprang  up  around  them,  tained  in  this  double  capacity  on  the  return  of 

The  Franconian  school  of  painters  produced  the  Bourbons,  but  having  been  bold  enough  to 

men   of  the   rank  of   Albert  Durer,  Lucas  profess  liberal  principles,  his  lectures  were  in- 

Granach,  and  Holbein ;   bronze  founduog  was  terdicted,  and  he  was  called  to  answer  for  his 

developed  into  a  new  plastic  art,  in  which  doctrines  before  a  superior  court.    He  was  ac- 

Peter  Yisscher  excelled.   The  Minnesingers  and  quitted,  and  the  liberal  party  tiien  elected  him  to 

later  the  Mastersingers  had  their  original  home  the  chamber  of  deputies.    When  the  revolution 

in  Fhmconia  and  Swabia.    Here  originated  the  of  July,  1880,  occurred,  he  was  among  its  most 

idea  of  a  confederation  of  the  free  commercial  ardent  promoters,  and  accepted  for  a  while  the 

cities  all  over  Grermany  in  the  celebrated  Hansa,  post  of  prefect  of  police,  which  he  soon  exchanged 

which  by  their  standing  armies  broke  down  the  for  the  more  quiet  office  of  councillor  in  the 

predatory  nobility,  rmed  the  northern  seas,  court  of  accounts.    The  final  result  of  the  revo- 

and   antiquated    the   old   feudal  institutions,  lution  was  to  him  a  bitter  disappointment,  and 

Here  in  the  peasants'  war,  the  first  great  com-  when  re-elected  by  the  department  of  Jura,  he 

bined  revolutionary  movement  of  the  German  took  his  seat  among  the  opposition  deputies, 

peassnts  against  the  authority  of  the  nobility  who  attempted  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 

and  clergy  took  place,  and  the  first  declaration  the  executive  power.    He  did  not  live  long 
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eoough  to  see  the  oreiihrow  of  Lods  PMHppei  diToraa,  irbioli  was  gvistod ;  tad  aagDUT 

— B&  son,  Etabbti,  bom  in  1809,  was  a  meoH  eooogti,  the  htubaod  wept  bitterty  on  there- 

ber  of  the  constitiient  aaMmblj  in  1848Land  is  dering  of  the  Jndgiaeiit  iHiieh  lei  ium  fin 

now  a  depntj  in  the  eorp§  Ufiilatjf.    be  has  Left  to  her  own  reaonraeB^  AlenBdrinetiM 

pnblidied :  Ph/Uotophie  politique,  ou  de  Pordr$  to  make  a  Hying  byeoB^xmng  8aDa(rwMMf| 

moral  dans  ls§  BodstSi  Aufna»n«i,  which  has  been  which  were  thai  in  great  deBuu;  the  ifts 

fiiTorablj  mentioned  in  a  report  to  the  academy  ward  tried  the  dnuna  nnder  the  aniined  um 

of  moral  and  political  sciences ;  Alffery  voyage  of  M.  Fran^^ois^  and  aome  et  her  pbjs  im 

l^litique  et  deteriptffdaru  Is  nord  de  VAfriqus  ;  rery  fiiToraUy  reoetyed.     After  a  wtSk  k 

mudes  de  UgisUkion.    These  books  apMured  married    tha  wealtfajr  baron  de  Btwr,  vitk 

before  the  last  reyolntion.    Since  then  he  has  whom  she  lived  for  a  few  montiis  in  htppTR' 

written  some  poHtical  pamphlets  in  aocordanoei  tirement ;  bat  a  iH|^tftil  aoadsai  eaniad  b 

of  coarse,  with  Louis  19apoleon's  imperial  policy,  off  suddenly;  and  a  little  later  her  forUuiebi*- 

B AWEAK  (Malay,  Icm^  hog,  Jayaneee,  hawi^  ing  been  lost  by  nnhsi^  eiraiinntttOQ^  ^ 

hog's  abode),  an  island  abont  60  miles  K.  of  yoong  widow  hftd  again  to  depend  on  ber  pa 

Java  and  Madura,  lat  5^49'  B^  long.  118^  44'  E.,  She  set  to  work  and  wrote  soDie  noTebnc 

area  420  square  miles.    The  soil  is  of  volcanio  pl^ys  which  brought  her  both  moDeyudfua 

formation,  like  that  of  Java,  and  equally  pro*  The  meet  anoeenfiil  among  the  ktter  lai 

ductive,  and  yet,  according  to  a  late  report  sub-  fively  little  comedy  in  1  a^  Ls  mU  ^nU 

mitted  to  the  chamber  of  depnties  at  the  Hague,  fnasqu^  wluch  is  still  performed  oocHonlh. 

by  the  minister  of  colonies,  the  island  is  obliged  Her  novels,  Ls  nonosy  Baeiul  eu  VBsiAk  ^ 

to  import  annually  from  Java  and  from  the  which  are  written  in  a  snbdoed  atjie,  po»a 

neighboring  idand  of  Bali,  about  2,000  tons  of  such  a  charm  that  they  comnanded  aneQtk& 

rice  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  even  daring  the  eflR»rresceace  of  the  vam 

are  chidly  fishermen  and  traders.    The  island  school,  and  may  be  read  now  with  pleMore. 
is  remarkable  as  being  probably  the  moat  dense-       BAXTER,  Ajibsbw,  a  metsphjnieiffl  s£ 

ly  populated  teiritory  in  the  world     A  cen-  philosopher  of  Scotland,  bora  at  Aberdeaii 

aos  taken  in  1845,  gave  29,181  souls ;  and  in  1666  or  1687,  died  at  WhittiBgiiiDi,  in  IIH 

1856,  the  population  was  estimated  at  88,500,  He  was  educated  at  King's  college  in  Abdta 

or   about   800   to    the    square    mile.     The  His  occupation  in  life  seems  to  have  beeo  tte 

inhabitants  speak  a  dialect  of  Madura,  and  of  a  teacher,  prindpaJly,  of  private  pnpfliifr 

are    undoubtedly   descended    from    colonisfaB  tlemenof  rank,  wiUi  whom  he  freqneDtljtiff- 

fi\>m  that  island.    The  Ba weans  are  a  sim-  eUed  on  the  oontinent,  nendiag  ioom  jobb 

pie,  industrious  people ;   and  crimes   against  the  city  of  Utrecht  in  HoUaod.   Ha  ase* 

person   and    property   are    said    by   Dutch  tions^  studies,  and  various  joQnMgrfl^  g&n  f" 

authorities  to  be  almost  unknown  among  them,  not  only  elegance  of  manners  ani  fvM 

Their  chief  exports  are  small  horses  for  Java,  with  various  languages^  but  a  Ismuf^'^ 

and  tripang  for  Ohina ;  they  take  in  ezc^ange^  ance  with  the  motives  and  priacipiei  of  oa 

tools,  unwrought  iron,  and   coarse  domestic  which  he  was  able  to  tun  to  use.   HigM'' 

cloths.    The  wild  hog  is  abundant  in  the  island,  work,  first  published  in  quarto,  io  1 W  >«2 

but  not  a  single  caniivorous  animal  is  to  be  terward  in  2  vols.  oetaTo,  in  1T87,  is  oj^ 

found  except  uie  tanggalung,  a  epecies  of  civet  ^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Natora  of  tbe  ^ 

cat    Hot  springs  abcnmd  in  the  island.    It  ia  Soul;  wherrin  the  immaterisiitf  cft&0«w* 

one  of  the  few  rare  spots  where  the  valuably  evinced,  firom  the  principles  ^''^"^^^ 

teak  tree  grows.  There  is  a  roadstead  in  a  small  losophy."     Tliis  treatise^  thoogb  iiply  ^ 

bay,  on  its  southern  coast,  near  the  town  Sang-  mended  by  sudi  a  writer  as  ^''^''^^'? 

vi^ura  (dty  of  imag^naticm}.     There  are  6  bat  litUe  known  and  rarely  nA>nB  to.  » 

insignificant  islets  off  the  coast  angular  theories  found  some  SBt<g«MM! 

BAWR,  AuxANDRnnE   Sophib   CotrKT  m  the  auth<»r  was  led,  many  years  after, towa 

Chamforaiii),  baroness  de.  a  Fk-ench  drama-  himself  in  an  ^  Appendix'*  to  the  fint  pin  a 

tiat  and  noveTisti  bom  at  Stuttgart,  in  1776,  of  his  treatise.    In  this  treatifle  sane  ^pin^ 

French  parents.    Her  life  has  been  marked  by  advanced  which  were  more  tfaoroas°v.'^ 

many  vicissitudes,  through  which  she  has  passed  by  Priestley.   -Baxter's  idea cf  ^"^"^^^^ 

courageously  and  honorably.     She  was  thor-  liar.    He  maintwns  that  theee  ^^^ 

oughly  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  female  the  presence  and  influence  of  odier^vw^vf 

education,  and  received  lessons  in  musical  com-  the  soul  of  the  sleeper,  and  are  aotay^L 

position  from  the  composer  Gr6trT.    She  mar-  own  mental  operationsi  ^^^^^^^J^jg 

ried,  when  still  young,  the  count  de  St  Simon,  passed  through  8  edifeioiifl^  •**'*^,  'SmSfr 

the  founder  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,  who  Oosmoiheoria  pwriUs,  he  attemptad  to  n^ 

was  then  preparing  for  his  great  mission.    To  questions  <^  sdence,  and  adapt  ^^^^ 

live  a  simple  life  in  accordance  with  his  young  padty  of  children  and  youth.   ***J?jS 

wife's  wishes  and  taste,  was  far  beneath  the  dig-  in  the  work  were  at  once  detected,  sm*^ 

nity  of  the  would-be  prophet;  and  thus  soon  tions  were  made  in  the  8d  «****'"»  f^Jfjij 

finding  that  the  first  man  in  this  worid  could  not  issued  in  1766,  after  the  «i^<^.Tj^ 

properljr  remain  tied  to  a  woman  who  had  no  vols,  duodecimo.    Thou^  '^P".     ^Ln  to 

pretension  to  be  the  first  of  her  sex,  he  sued  for  a  w^reiew,  Andrew  Baxter  has  a  j«t  ciii» 
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Iionorable  mention  among  ihe  philosophers  of  ares  of  the  government,  and  ezcenive  intelleo- 

the  Georgian  era.    He  left  hehind  him  manjr  tnal  labor  so  wore  upon  a  feeble  and  nerirous 

unfinished  treatises.    As  a  student  he  was  in-  frame,  that  his  life  was  one  of  almost  constant 

defatijo^Ie.  spending  whole  nights  in  literary  suffering.     After  numerous   arrests,  he  was 

toiL    Mis  disposition  was  gentle,  his  spirit  was  brought  at  last,  at  the  age  of  70,  before  the  tri* 

reverent)  and  his  habits  were  frugal.    Baxter  bunsl  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  received  from  that 

ivas  married  in  1724  and  had  for  issue  a  son  maj^istrate  the  treatment  and   the   sentence 

Bnd  8  daughters*    Uis  wife  survived  him  for  which  criminals  in  that  court  usually  found.    A 
fleveralyeiunB.                                                     ^ne  was  imposed  far  beyond  his  ability  to  pay, 

BAXTEK  Edwabd,  a  Manchester  merchant,  with  the  alternative  of  perpetual  imi>risonment. 

lK>rn  1779,  med  1856,  noted  for  the  phiknthro-  The  crime  was  that  he  had  permitted  some 

py  of  his  life  and  for  his  generous  support  of  anti-episcopal  sentiments  to  iq>pear  in  his  para- 

the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  libertv.    At  the  phrase  of  tne  New  Testament.    After  a  oonfiDe- 

erisis  of  the  reform  bill  he  broucmt  up  the  ment  of  months,  he  was  released  by  the  Catho^ 

memorable  address  of  the  citizens  ofmanchester  lie  ^ing.  and  was  able  to  pass  the  five  remaining 

to  Lord  Grey,  and  urged  upon  the  duke  of  Wei-  years  oi  his  life  in  comparative  peace,  though 

lington  the  necessity  of  reform*    The  first  seat  frequently  distressed  by  bodily  pain.    Baxter, 

in  parliament  for  the  new  borough  of  Manches-  though  a  royalist  in  his  principles,  and  the  advo- 

ter  was  offered  to  him  in  reward  of  his  services,  cate  of  an  established  church,  was  yet,  in  his  tastes 

but  he  proposed  to  substitute  the  name  of  his  and  temper,  sternly  Puritan.     He  represented 

friend  Marie  Phillips  for  his  own,  and  preferred  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Puritan  body  better 

to  keep  aloof  from  the  parliamenta^  arena.  than  manv  of  its  most  active  leaders.    He  was 

BAXTER,  BiOHABD,  an  eminent  English  non-  a  foe  to  all  dissolutieness  of  life,  to  all  arbitrary 
conformist  clergyman  and  theological  writer,  measures,  to  every  kind  of  tyrannv  and  oppres- 
bom  Nov.  12, 1616,  at  Bowton,  a  small  vilh^pe  of  sion.  He  loved  freedoni,  and  if  he  advocated 
Shropshire,  died  in  London,  Dec  8, 1691.  His  monarchy,  it  was  a  constitutional  and  just,  not 
means  of  early  education  were  limited,  and  the  a  wilful  and  capricious  monarchy.  He  sought 
austere  morality  of  his  home  led  him  to  dislike  always  to  check  rebellion ;  yet  does  he  deserve 
the  license  of  the  masters  under  whom  he  stud*  the  reproach  upon  his  grave-stone,  that  **he 
led.  His  early  bias  was  toward  rdigious  med-  was  the  enemy  of  kings  and  bishops,  and  the 
itation  and  to  exercises  of  piety ;  and  this  bias  very  bond  of  rebels."  His  principles  of  opposi^ 
was  confirmed  by  his  reseai-di  in  the  library  of  tion  to  absolute  power  were  uncompromising, 
Kr.  Wickstead,  chaplain  of  the  Ludlow  council,  and  neither  fear  nor  feivor  could  bring  him  to 
A  brief  trial  of  life  at  court  only  fixed  his  re-  vield  them.  He  was  stoical  in  his  firmness,  and 
solve  to  become  a  preadier;  and  after  a  short  his  spirit  remuned  the  same  through  all  his 
interval  of  teaching,  during  which  his  prepara-  changes  of  fortune.  Friendship  could  not  turn 
tory  studies  were  diligently  prosecuted,  he  was  him  from  duty,  nor  could  his  love  of  peace  set 
ordained  at  Dudley,  at  the  age  of  23.  Two  aside  his  greater  love  of  truth.  He  was  a  me* 
years  later,  he  became  the  minister  of  the  im-  diator  among  the  sects;  yet  his  views  were  so 
portent  town  of  Kidderminster,  where  he  was  sharp  and  positive,  that  he  became,  in  spite  of 
Iield  in  hi^h  esteem  bv  the  most  eminent  citi-  his  desire,  the  founder  of  a  school  of  theology, 
zens,  notwithstanding  his  openly  expressed  ob-  which  still  continues  to  bear  hia  name.  The 
Jections  to  taking  the  ecclesiastical  oath.  In  the  Baxterians  of  England  occupy  the  middle  ground 
civil  wars  which  soon  after  broke  out,  he  took  between  the  established  ana  the  Puritan  diurch, 
sides  with  theparliament,  was  appointed  to  be  borrowing  from  the  first  the  doctrine  of  broad 
chaplain  in  Whalley's  regiment,  and  led  for  and  ^neral  grace,  and  from  the  second  the 
some  years  an  unsettled  life.  The  physical  doctnne  of  special  election.  As  a  sect,  how- 
weakness  which  separated  him  fh)m  the  army  ever,  they  ha?e  nearly  disa{>peared.  Baxtor^s 
probably  saved  him  from  the  extreme  views  of  love  for  uieological  subtleties,  not  less  than  his 
policy  to  which  many  of  his  party  were  drawn*  restiess  promptness  in  taking  nold  of  every  sub- 
He  maintained  his  loyalty,  had  no  sympathy  Ject  of  religious  concern,  involved  him.  in  per- 
with  the  regicides,  denounced  the  assumption  petoal  controversy.  He  had  many  and  noble 
of  supreme  power  by  Cromwell,  and  advocated  friends,  but  he  made  a  multitude  of  enemies, 
the  return  of  Oharles  H.  to  his  father's  throne,  both  in  church  and  state.  Some  blamed  him 
In  return  foi*  his  services  to  the  cause  of  legiti-  for  his  moderation;  others  abused  him  for  his 
macy,  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  rigid  scruples.  No  great  man  of  his  time  baa 
restored  monarch,  and  was  offered  a  bishopric,  been  more  variously  judged,  more  wannly  loved^ 
which  his  conscientious  scruples  about  conform-  or  more  fiercely  hated.  A  comparison  of  author- 
ity compelled  him  to  decline.  His  fiivor  with  ities  warrants,  nevertheless,  a  favorable  verdict 
the  kin^,  however,  could  not  shield  him  from  Olaimed  by  Puritan  writers  as  almost  a  saint, 
persecution;  and  though  honored  with  some  Baxter  has  found  equally  warm  eulogists 
important  ecclesiastical  trusts,  he  was  endan-  among  the  writers  of  the  EngUdi  church.  All 
gered  and  troubled  bv  these  very  honors.  He  now  consent  that  he  was  essentiaUy  a  noble 
was  sometimes  prohibited  from  preaching,  ac-  man.  He  was  a  most  industrioua  and  indefati* 
cusations  of  heresy  were  mnltipli^  agidnst  him,  cable  author.  His  works,  in  every  form,  from 
he  was  ruined  in  property  by  the  financial  meas-  bulky  folios  to  pamphlets,  number  not  leas  than 
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168  titles.    A  large  proportkin  o(  i'.ieae  are  remembered  ihal  interoome  with  the  ▼?!! 

treatieee  in  eolid  tad  BatwtAntml  volumes.    Most  mirfortone,  and  Ineditatiol^gTadll■IIJ  £ad£i'i;<; 

of  them  are  writteo  m  Engliidi;  jet  the  Me-  the  rigor  of  his  ortfaodorf,  so  6r  s  Von^ 

tMhu  Tkeoioffim,  iasned  in  1674,  showed  that  him  to  grave  snspicioiis  of  heresr.   Sooeii^ 

the  defieiencj  in  hia  joothfol  tnioing  had  not  caDed  ms  notion  of  the  Trinity  ^beOua  h'} 

hindered  him  from  acquiring  a  fur  mastery  of  eertain  that  he  h^  Tiews,  in  lkii]st;erTeR 

the  Ltttin  tongue.    The  ^Christian  Directonr,''  eoniyming  the  use  of  the  Saipteiei  id 'ix 

a  folio  which  oontainshis  ^stem  of  practical  uie-  earing  ▼arae  of  practical  T%hfeeoBsaes,  rSl 

ologj,  was  too  obaenre  and  drj  to  keep  a  per-  were  a  dqpartnre  finom  the  strict  letter  (Ok 

manent  fiune,  and  ia  now  raielj  eonsolted  by  creeds.    He  admitted  to  opponents  the  dasoci 

acholars.    His  treatises  on  *f  UniTersal  Concord"  salvation,  and  he  exalted  durttr  aboTedog!^' 

and '^CathdioThetdogy"  failed  to  prodnoe  that  aonndneas.    Thepo0thmnoiB*'XarradTeofL< 

hannooy  among  differing  sects  which  was  the  own  Dfe  and  Timei^''  which  Dr.  Ctkisj  i&r 

ezoeOent  pmpoee  of  theSr  publication.    His  ar-  ward  abridged  in  his  fife  of  Baxter,  is  in  reir 

goments  against  the  Antinomians,  in  his  varions  the  most  vaJnable  work  which  remsinsto  s: 

oontroversul  treatises,  are  less  thoroogh  than  all  his  large  library  of  ori^nal  prodoctuni  I 

those  of  Cod  worth,  though  not  lees  sharp ;  while  riiows  the  gradual  change  whidt  ctme  ore:  b 

the  woric  on  the  spiritiul  world,  as  manifested  mind,  the  softening  of  his  prgndices,  die  z 

in  the  phenomena  of  witchcraft  and  strange  largement  of  his  charity,  ano  tbetndjazEii:: 

Miparitions,  is  as  fbll  of  entertaining  stories  as  heart  which  was  hidden  benesth  Ids  ptna 

tne  nearly  contemporary  work  of  I&.  Increase  tenor.    It  enables  one,  too,  to  imdeRtud  i 

Mather,  on  ^^  Remarkable  Providences."    Bax-  spirit  and  customs  of  the  time;  wodaonntdi 

let  was  a  feariees  metaphysician ;  yet  Ids  ascetic  pictures  of  life  in  county  and  citj  are  bei: 

tendendea  made  hiuL  like  most  of  the  divines  of  surpassed  in  wit  and  quaintnes  b j  tbe  r&p^ 

his  time,  credulous  of  strange  tales,  and  ready  to  of  Hudibraa.    Its  periods  are  more  finished  :k 

believe  marvels.    Eminent  friends  shared  with  thoee  of  Baxter'a  theological  writiDgs,  sod  t; 

him  thia  fondness  for  supernatural  stories,  and  practical  wisdom  is  less  cramped  bjatediiei 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  impartial  Justice  Bax-  dialect    The  portrait  of  Richard  Baxtff  i:  ^ 

ter  has  not  too  highly  praised,  and  whose  de-  Kbraiy  of  Dr.  Williams,  in  London,  isAtme^ 

vont  conversation  on  tiieological  themes  was  so  dex  of  the  spirit  of  the  man;  sweetace  ei 

sweet  and  ** edifying*^  to  one  whom  the  conr-  resolution,  sadnees  and  coDstsncj,  s  anikiz 

tiers  hated  is  remembered  as  the  judge  who  the  lipa,  ihoughtfulness  in  tbe  e jes,  sjnp&s? 

pronouooed  sentence  upon  witches  at  Bury  St.  in  costume,  pale  features  shaded  bj  nrai^ 

Edmund's.    The  three  works  by  which  Baxter  all  indicate  a  soul  in  which  the  soft  ffld  ^ 

is  best  known,  are  his  ''Saints'  Everlasting  elements  of  religions  character  were  beiis^? 

Best."  his  ''Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  and  his  blended,  and  approve  that  praise  of  BisIiopVl^ 

autobiography,  published  five  years  after  his  kins,  that  Baxter,  ''  if  he  had  lired  io  iram 

death.    The  fiist  two  of  these  works  have  a  days,  would  have  been  one  <rf  the  fathers  of  is 

popularity  which  rMuains  still  undiminished;  church.''  _^ 

and  if  their  annual  sale  does  not  reach  the  an-       BAXTER,  William,  a  distingoisbed  p^ 

dent  surprising  mark  of  20,000,  they  have  ffistandarcluBologist,borninl650,atU^^ 

beo(xne   standftfd  tracts   in    every   practical  m  Montsomeryshire,  died  in  Londin,  J^j^ 

seriesj  and  are  acceptable  to  a  circle  of  readers  1728.  Like  bis  nnde,  Richard  Bsxter,be^^^* 

far  wider  than  the  sect  of  their  author.    Their  advantages  of  instruction  in  his  joath ;  i^  ^°^ 

deep  seriousness^  their  solemnity  of  warning,  the  age  of  18,  when  he  entered  ^.^^^ 

their  mingling  of  mystic  fancies  with  simple  school,  he  knew  no  language  bnthfiBia 

counsels^  their  appeal  alike  to  fear  and  to  ima-  Welsh.    But  assiduous  study  sod  s^o^ 

Cation,  their  intense  siDceritv,  have  given  aptitude  for  philological  inquiries  soon  i^ 

them  a  place  among  books  of  devotion  which  this  early  want,  and  in  a  few  jeffs  o^^ 

their  mere  literary  merits  would  hardly  have  noted  for  his  accurate  knowledge,  ootoo. 

secured.    In  the  matter  of  style  and  scholar-  the  ancient  dialects  of  Britaiii,  bat  of  tb«^' 

ship,  Baxter's  ^  Sainto'  Rest "  is  not  to  be  com-  and  Latin  classics.    The  profession  pt  ^^ 

parod  with  Taylor's  "Holy  living  and  Dying."  master,  which  he  chose,  fevered  his  ^ 

Yet  the  work  of  the  chaplain  of  Charles  the  taste;  and  while  perfonning  tbe  duties  oni» 

Profligate  has  fifty  readers  where  the  work  office,  first  in  a  private  school  at  p^?^^ 

of  the  chaplain  of  Oharies  the  Martyr  has  Middlesex,  and  afterward  as  head  of  tfie  J^ 

but  one.    The  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted  "  is  oers'  school  in  London,  he  published  ffi^ » 

oft«n  associated  with  tbe  later  work  of  William  works.     These  consist  of  a  latin  gn^' 

Law.    But  the  spirit  of  the  two  works  is  unlike,  published  in  1679 ;  two  editions  of -^J^ 

and  their  merits  are  unequal    Baxter's  book  published  in  1695  and  1710;  ^^^f^T^^ 

has  more  of  Puritanism,  Law's  book  more  of  Horace,  the  first  appearing  in  1701, 

mystidsm.    The  one  is  better  adapted  to  tbe  second  in  1726,  after  hia  death,  *°^^^ 

hymns  of  Watts,  the  oUier  to  the  hymns  of  of  British  antiquities,  of  '^^^^J^^.J^^i.a^ 

Wesley.    Doctrinally,  these  celebrated  works  of  was  iasned  in  1719.    -^^^  ^^  ^^^JfrisfS 

Baxter  are  more  liberal  than  the  treatises  of  "  A  "of  a  great  work  on  Roman  ann^» 

divinity  which  he  wrote;  though  it  must  be  published,  under  the  title  oi St^9^ 
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icMo.  With  the  exception  of  the  granmmr,  all  alleged,  with  Jamaica.  For  20  jean  after  the 
theee  works  were  in  ootaTO  form.  His  editions  dlsoovery  of  these  islands,  they  were  aobjeoted 
of  the  classics  were  accompanied  with  critical  to  repeated  attacks  from  tbe  Spaniards  of  Cnba, 
notes  and  explanations,  which,  while  they  who  fitted  ont  expeditions  against  them  for 
gained  for  him  m  some  quarters  great  credit  and  the  captore  of  prisoners  for  slaves.  Their  pop- 
praise,  drew  down  upon  him  also  much  sarcasm  nlation  was  in  consequence  gready  and  rapidly 
and  ridicule.  Later  critics  do  not  sustain  the  reduced.  When  Cortes  reached  TruxiUo,  now- 
high  opinion  which  Gesner  expressed  of  Baxter's  ever,  in  his  ftmous  march  into  Honduras,  the 
Horace,  and  the  erudition  which  Bentley  ad-  remainiog  population  sent  messengers  to  him  to 
mired  m  it  could  not  blind  Wieland  to  the  bad  solicit  his  protection,  which  he  at  once  extend- 
taate  of  the  annotations.  A  subsequent  editor  ed,  .driving  off  the  vessels  which  came  for 
turns  back  upon  Baxter  the  severity  with  which  prisoners,  notwithstanding  they  had  licenses 
he  had  treated  Faber's  Ajoacreon.  Bioter's  pe-  from  the  governor  of  Ouba.  For  a  century 
dautry  is  less  annoying  in  his  works  on  British  an-  subsequent  to  this  event,  the  islands  do  not  ap* 
tiquities,  where  he  was  less  exposed  to  the  criti-  pear  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  The 
oism  of  rivids.  He  was  able  in  this  work  to  cor-  power  and  enterprise  of  Spain  were  directed  to 
leot  many  errors  and  supply  many  deibcts  in  the  wider  and  richer  fields.  They  seem  to  have 
works  of  previous  writers.  He  was  fond  of  been  quietly  occupied  bv  their  inhabitants,  and 
tracing  names  to  their  origin,  and  was  proud  to  governed  by  the  authontiea  of  the  province  of 
derive  his  own  name  from  "  Baecester.*'  a  baker,  Honduras,  as  dependencies  of  the  pOTt  of  Trux- 
the  sign,  among  the  early  Britons,  of  high  no-  Hlo.  With  the  swarming  of  the  freebooters  in 
bility.  The  fortune  which  he  received  mm  his  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  they  were  among  the 
nnde  was  sufilcient  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  first  to  suffer.  The  pirates  ran  into  their 
his  linffuistic  studies  very  far;  but  this  was  al-  fine  harbors,  and  sweepmg  off  the  crops,  sailed 
most  the  only  thing  which  he  borrowed  from  away,  to  return  when  in  need  of  supplies  or  in 
that  eminent  divine.  The  tastes  and  spirit  of  want  of  slaves.  The  annoyance  and  suffering 
William  Baxter  were  very  different  from  those  from  this  cause  finally  became  so  great,  that  it 
of  Bichard  Baxter.  The  temper  of  the  lover  was  proposed  to  transport  the  entire  population 
of  pedigrees  and  tiUea,  whose  studies  were  upon  of  the  islands  to  the  mainland,  ana  thus  do- 
anch  poets  as  Anacreon,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  prive  the  pirates  of  an  asylum,  and  of  the 
PersiuiB,  was  much  more  suited  to  the  court  of  means  of  prosecuting  their  lawless  enterprises 
the  second  Oharles,  than  the  straight  morality  on  the  aqjacent  coasts.  Many  reasons  were 
of  the  non-conformist  chaplain.  assigned  for  and  against  this   measure,  and 

BAY,  in  geography,  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  ex-  much  thne  lost  in  the  discussion,  which  was 

tending  into  the  land.    It  is  generally  applied  only  brought  to  an  end  by  a  formidable  demon- 

to  smflJler  bodies  of  water  than  gulfs,  ot  the  stration  of  the  freebooters,  in  1680.    They*not 

same  general  geographical  character — though  only  burned  the  towns  on  the  islands,  but  com* 

the  terms  gulf  and  bay  are  used  sometimes  in-  mitted  great  havoc  on  the  coast  of  the  main- 

terohangeably,  and  much  to  the  confusion  of  ge-  land.    At  this  time,  however,  the  population 

ographical  science.     The  word  is  of  Saxon  of  the  islands  had  become  greatly  reduced,  and 

origin,  and  signifies  an  angle.    It  should  prep-  it  appears  there  were  but  4  towns  of  Indians 

erly  be  applied  only  to  arms  of  the  sea  which  left,  viz. :  Guanija,  on  the  island  of  the  same 

are  widest  at  their  departure  from  the  main  name ;    Bnata  and   Masa  on   Ruatan  (then 

line  of  sea  coast,  or  month,  while  gulf  should  called  Guayama) ;  and  Utila  on  the  island  of 

be  applied  to  such  bodies  of  water  as  the  gulf  Utila.     The   total   population,    according  to 

of  Oalifomia,  whose  width  is  nearly  the  same  a  report  drawn   up  in  this  year,  by  Fran- 

throughout  a  great  part  of  their  extent.  cisco  de  Avila,  governor  of  Honduras,  scarcely 

BAY  ISLANDS,  OoLOKT  OF  THR.  This  name  exceeded  400.  They  all  efpoke  Spanish,  and 
has  been  applied  to  the  islands  of  Ruatan,  Bar-  there  was  a  diurch  in  every  town.  The  islands 
baretta,  Helena,  Morat,  and  Utila,  in  the  bay  did  not  recover  from  the  blow  infiioted  by  the 
of  Honduras,  nnce  their  organization  as  a  pirates  in  1689,  and  in  1643  the  inhabitants 
colony  of  the  British  crown,  in  the  year  1850.  were  all  taken  to  the  mainland,  and  estab- 
They  were  anciently  known  as  Las  Guanijas,  lished  in  the  vicinity  of  TruxiUo,  to  the  mu- 
from  Guan^ja,  now  called  Barbaretta,  which  nicipality  of  which  town  they  owed  service, 
was  discovered  by  Oolumbu&  in  his  4th  and  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians  ftt>m  the 
last  voyage.  July  80,  1506.  It  was  from  this  Guanigas  did  not  have  altogether  the  eflfoot  de- 
island  that  he  first  discovered  the  coast  of  the  sired.  The  excellent  harbors,  One  climate,  and 
American  continent,  on  which  he  landed  on  great  natural  resources  of  the  isUnds,  pointed 
the  14th  of  August  following,  at  the  point  now  tibem  out  as  a  convenient  and  commanding 
called  Punta  Gastilla  de  Truxillo.  At  the  time  station  for  the  freebooters ;  and  scarcely  had 
of  their  discovery,  these  islands  were  occupied  they  been  evacuated  in  1642,  when  an  English 
by  a  large  population  of  Indians,  considerably  detachment  of  tiiat  miscellaneous  fraternity 
advanced  in  civilization,  who  kept  up  a  oonn  took  up  positions  on  both  Ruatan  and  Guan- 
merce,  through  the  means  of  luge  and  well-  f^a.  ^^  These  positions,"  says  the  Spanish  chron- 
equipped  boats,  not  onlv  with  the  mainland  of  ider  Juarros,  ^^were  exceedingly  advantageous 
Honduras,  but  also  with  Yucatan,  and,  it  la  to    them,    and    proportional^   ix^nrioua    to 
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the  Spankrdi,  beooose,  being  near  the  main-  tree^,  Spain  inaiated  on  mare  atriogeottem^ 
kod,  they  were  able  to  make  their  deaoeota  which  were' incorporated  in  (he  treaty  of  1^ 
Wheneyer  thej  pleaaed,  and  with  equal  facility  by  which  it  waa  provided  that  £  Ed^^ 
intermpt  the  commerce  between  the  kingdom  ahoold  ^  evacoate  the  oonntry  of  the  Mosqniki^ 
of  GnatemaU  and  Spain."-  The  annoyance  from  as  well  aa  tiie  continent  in  general,  aod  tbe 
thia  Bonroe  at  laet  became  ao  great  that  the  ialanda  adljaoent^  withont  ezoeptioo."   KoOiiy 
viceroy  of  Ghiatemalai  the  goyemor  of  Havann,  could  be  clearer  or  maze  explicit  than  thk; 
and  the  president  of  San  I>onungo,  united  in  and  it  aeems  that  failing  to  find  any  meiuGf 
fitting  out  an  expedition  of  4  ahips  of  war.  eyading  theproyisionyEng^ddidrealljabiii- 
nnder  Frandaoo  Yillalya^  of  Toledo,  to  expel  don,  not  only  theae  islands,  but  the  irludB 
the  piratea.    This  officer  found  them  well  fprti-  coast*    In  the  year.  171NI,  howeycr,  the  GsftB 
^d,  and  hia  first  attack  fiuled  of  suoceas.   'Ite«  of  San  Vincen^  one  of  the  Leewazd  i^ 
eeiving  retaforcementa.  he  returned  in  1650,  bdng  attached  to  the  French,  gave  bo  midi 
and,  afl;er  aome  hard  fl^tiog,  expelled  them  trouble  to  the  S^liah  anthoridaB^  that  itni 
from  the  islands.    The  Spanlarda  regained  pos-  reaolyed  to  deport  them,  and  di^  wareieeGnl- 
aession,  howeyer,  only  to  find  them  e  waste ;  insly  carried  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of  tm- 
and  tiieyseem  to  have  remained  deserted,  or  ral  thousanda,  to  Ruatan.   Itianotdearvhette   ' 
occupied  only  by  a  few  planters  and  soldiers,  Great  Britain  meant  to  reaerye  her  doodiwi 
until  1748,  when  the  English  entertidned  the  oyer  these  Indiana^  or  deuied  to  get  rid  of  tlw   I 
prqjeot  <^  obtuning  poasession  of  the  whole  of  permanently.    It  la  presmned,  howerer,  u  ibe 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Oentral  America.     In  abandoned  them  on  the  iaknd  to  their  ftte,nd 
furtherance  of  this  plan,  they  forcibly  aeixed  made  no  proyirion  for  their  protectioaorgof- 
upon  aeyeral  important  points  of  the  main-  emment,  that  the  latttf  was  her  de^  Bar 
Umd,  captured  Truxillo,  and  made  eetaUish-  auff'eringa  exdted  the  sympathy  of  theanthori- 
ments  and  erected  forts  at  the  mouth  of  Black  tiea  of  Hondnraa,  who  invited  them  to  the 
river.    They  aJao  occiq>ied  Buatan,  and  forti-  mainland^  where  they  established  theawlra^ 
fied  it  with  materjala  carried  off  from  Hondoraa.  and  have  aince  greatly  increased  in  nnnbo^ 
These  events,  in  coigunctton  with  others,  led  to  ecmsdtuting  a  most  indnstrions  and  nkubfe 
a  war  with  Spain,  which  laated  until  1768,  portion  of  the  population  ai  Hoadiim.  T^ 
when  a  treaty  waa  concluded,  the  17th  artide  English  seem  to  have  made  no  other  dem- 
of  whioh  provided  that  ^  his  Britannic  mijesty  stration  on  the  idands  dniing  the  18th  oentar. 
shall  cause  to  be  demolished  all  the  fortifica-  They  remained  in  the  imdiBturl)ed  oocapitiBB 
tions  which  his  sultf^*^  ^^^  erected  in  the  of  Snain.    In  1606  they  were  visited  IijJj^ 
bay  of  Hcmduras,  and  other  places  of  the  terri-  Henderson,  an  English  officer,  wh^  io  ^ 
tory  of  Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,  within  ^  Narrative,*^  informa  ns  that  ''the  idiod  rf 
4  in5nthflL'*  dRO«,  d^.    The  forts  at  Black  river  Buatan  belongs  to  Spain,  and  a  militaiy  ^ 
and  at  other  plaeea  were  accordingly  evacuated  ia  retained  on  it.'*    In  1814  Great  Britiifii*' 
early  in  1764.    But,  in  violation  of  the  tre^,  vived   her  treaty  with    Spun  of  1780..  ^ 
the  English  aeem  to  have  continued  their  occu-  1822,  when  the  Gentnd  Amerioao  piowte 
pation  of  Buatan.    They  alK>  kept  up  relations  achieved  thdr  independence^  the  isl^io^^ 
of  an  improper  nature  with  the  Indians  on  the  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Hondan^    "^ 
coast,  and  engaged  largely  in  smuggling,  and  in  that  province  assumed  the  rank  ^*f^^ 
o^er  employments  dosely  allied   to  piracy,  retained  her  Jarisdictiim,  and  oooD]ned  ttai 
whidi  ao  exasperated  Spain,  that  in  1780  she  without  dispute  or  hindrance  tnm  vj  ^ 
once  more  declared  war.    Aa  aoon  as  this  event  ter.    Her  title  to  th^n  was  dear  ^ff^ 
became  known,  the  viceroy  of  Guatemala,  Gal*  tioned,  and  she  exercised  over  them  INT  >u 
ves,  took  active  steps  to  recover  the  islands,  the  rights  of  sovereignty.— This  state  a  W 
and,  at  the  heed  of  a  condderable  expedition,  continued  after  Honduras  entered  tfae  «^ 
set  Bail  on  Mardi  S,  1762.    He  found  Port  eration  of  Central  America,  until  l^TjJ^ 
Bc^al,  the  principal  port  of  Buatan,  defended  when  the  superintendent  of  the  ^^^^'2^^ 
by  a  fort  mounting  50  guns,  and  waa  obliged  lishment  of  Belize,  as  a  ^^^^^^^^l^f!?^ 
to  land  elaewhere^  and  make  a  regular  invest-  against  the  republic,  whidi  had  ^^^^r!Z 
ment     After  a  short  but  wanmy  contested  render  certain  runaway  davea,  made  a  atfo*| 
dege,  the  fort  waa  taken.    The  lives  of  the  de-  on  Buatun  and   seized  it  on  behea  aw 
fonders  were  spared,  but  their  houses,  to  the  British  crown.    The  federd ^^^'^^'"^^^^ 
number  of  500,  were  destroyed.    The  other  strated,  and  the  act  was  ^^^'^^fJ^t,  ^ 
islands  surrendered  without  a  blow,  the  inhab-  British  government    The  ^P^'^^jJ^itf 
itants  being  sent  as  prisoners  to  Havana.    The  Belize,  howeyer,  seem  to  have  kept  J|JP^ 
treatr  of  peace  of  178S,  between  Great  Britain  eye  on  the  idands,  and  to  have  ^^'^^'^^f^ 
and  Spain,  with,  it  woud  seem,  a  q>edal  refer-  pretext  to  place  them  under  their  ^^rz^ 
cnoe  to  these  idands,  provided  not  only  that  tion.    In  1888  their  wishes  were  is  P^^J^ 
the  £n«^  diould  abandon  the  continent  (ex-  fied.    A  party  of  liberated  daves,  1^^^ 
eept  a  certain  well-defined  territory,  in  whidi  impoverished  soil  of  theGrsnd ^^^^^^Ttfte 
they  mi^t  out  logwood,  and  nothing  more),  came  to  Buatan  to  aettle.    Od.  ^^'^^^^ 
but  '^  all  islands  whatever  dependent  upcm  it."  commandant,  apprised  them  ^^7%^MBi 
The  En^idi  evading  the  atipuktiona  of  the  not  do  ao  without  the  pendeBion  «  ^ 
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rernment  of  Honduras.  A  nmnb^  applied  the  soTerelgnty  of  the  islands  was  inoontestablj 
and  obtained  the  requisite  permission,  and  Tested  in  Uie  state  of  Honduras.  In  spite  of 
received  grants  of  land.  But  ano&er  portion,  this  protest,  however,  and  backed  by  the  guns 
incited  by  one  or  two  white  men  among  them,  of  tne  Bermuda,  the  authorities  appointed 
appealed,  as  British  subjecta,  to  tiie  superin-  bv  Sir  Oharles  Grey  were  duly  installed  in  the 
tendent  of  Baltze,  Col.  Macdonald,  who  knme-  island.  Two  years  after  this  occupation,  on 
diately  viaited  the  island,  in  the  British  sloop-of-  March  20,  1862,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued, 
war  Bover,  ran  down  the  flag  of  Honduras,  constituting  the  islands  a  colony,  under  the 
and,  seizing  Ck>l.  Lonstrelet  and  his  soldiers,  title  of  ^  colony  of  the  Bay  islands,"  of  whicli 
landed  them  near  TrnzUlo,  and  threatened  them  proclamation  was  made  in  Buatan.  by  GoL 
with  death  if  they  ventured  to  return.  The  Woodehoose,  superintendent  of  Balize,  Aug. 
republic  of  Central  America  had  meantune  been  10,  1852. — ^The  proclamation  of  these  islands 
dissolved,  and  the  feeble  state  of  Honduras  was  as  a  British  colony,  attracted  immediate  atten- 
]eft  alone  to  contest  these  violent  proceedings,  tion  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  univer- 
Her  government  remonstrated  energetically,  but  sally  regarded  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  con- 
without  obtaining  redress ;  and  finidly,  in  1844^  vention  of  July  6, 1850,  known  as  the  ^^  Clayton 
the  British  government  instructed  Mr.  Chat-  and  Bulwer  treaty."  This  convention  provides 
^eld,  consul-general,  to  i^prise  the  Honduras  that  ^  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  that  '*  when  OoL  Maodonald  hauled  and  Great  Britain,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
down  the  flag  of  that  state  in  BuataxL  it  was  by  shall  ever  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or 
order  of  the^ritish  government."  It  does  not  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Costa 
by  any  means  appear,  that  in  thus  assuming  Rica,  Nicaragua,  the  Mosquito  shore,  or  any 
the  responsibility  of  Macdonald^s  violence.  Great  part  of  Central  America."  The  matter  was 
Britain  pretended  to  territorial  rights  in  the  brought  under  the  attention  of  congress,  aft. 
islands ;  and  certainly  the  seizure,  nuide  in  time  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  of  tne  senate, 
of  profound  peace,  could  not  be  understood  as  after  a  full  consideration,  reported  *^  that  the 
conveying  a  titie  to  sovereignty.  At  any  rate,  islands  of  Buatan,  Bonaooa,  Utila,  ^.,  in  and 
no  act  of  sovereignty  followed  on  the  proceed-  near  the  bay  of  Honduras,  constitute  part  of 
ings  of  Macdondd.  Meanwhile  the  Cayman  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Honduras,  and 
isLuiders  continued  to  emigrate  to  Buatan,  and.  therefore  form  a  part  of  Central  America ;  and, 
in  1848,  the  population  numbered  upward  of  in  consequence,  that  any  occupation  of  these 
1,000.  The  superintendent  cf  Balize  several  islands  by  Great  Britain  is  a  violation  of  the 
times  attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to  treaty  of  July  5,  1850."  Expostulations  to  this 
accept  offlcers  of  his  appointment,  but  tiie  lat-  effect  were  at  once  addressed  by  the  American 
ter  preferred  to  choose  their  own  magistrates,  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  an 
There  was,  nevertheless,  a  small  party  in  the  elaborate  correspondence  was  carried  on  through 
island  favorable  to  British  interests^  who  were  the  years  1854^^55-^56,  between  Mr.  Buchanan, 
active  in  their  efforts  to  secure  English  protec-  American  minister  in  London,  and  Lord  Clar- 
tion.  When  visited  by  Capt  Mitchell,  R.  N.,  endon,  on  the  sulgect,  but  without  any  satisfao- 
in  1850,  he  describes  them  as  ^^  electing  their  tory  result.  The  position  assumed  by  Lord 
own  magistrates,  by  universal  suffrage,"  and  Cliu'endon,  that  these  islands  were  dependenciea 
**  quite  ignorant  under  what  government  they  of  Balize,  was,  however,  effectuaUy  overthrown, 
are  plac^"  A  Mr.  William  Fitzgibbon  was  by  the  production  in  parliament  of  a  letter  of 
chief  justice,  and  acting  chief  magistrate.  Some  Sir  George  Grey,  H.  M.  colonial  secretary,  dated 
time  in  this  year,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Nov.  28,  1836,  in  which  the  limits  and  de- 
the  British  party,  addressed  to  the  governor  of  pendencies  of  Balize  were  officially  set  forth, 
Jamaica,  asking  nim  to  name  mi^gn^trates  and  The  Bay  islands  were  not  included  in  these 
assume  supreme  authority  in  the  island.  Act-  d^ndenciea,  nor  did  the  limits  of  Balisa.  as 
ing  on  this  petition,  Capt  JoUy,  in  H.  B.  M.^s  d^ed  by  Sur  George  Grey,  approach  witnin 
ship-of-war  Bermuda,  was  sent  to  the  island,  60  miles  of  any  of  tihe  islands.  But  not  only 
who  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants^  and  did  the  discussions  between  Mr.  Buchanan 
declared  them  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  and  Lord  Clarendon  fiiil  of  any  approach  to 
Britain.  Chief  Justice  Fitzgibbon  protested  a  satia£actory  a^instment  of  the  question  in  dis- 
against  the  whole  proceeding:  1,  because,  at  pute,  but  owing  to  the  delinquen<7'  of  the 
the  public  meeting  called  by  Oapt  Jolly,  only  British  minister  m  Washington,  and  other  dis- 
2  votes  were  given  in  &vor  of  British  occupa*  tinct  questions  between  the  two  countries,  the 
tion ;  2,  because  the  petition  sent  to  Sir  Charles  controversy  regarding  the  Bay  islands  and  Cen- 
Grey  contained  only  the  names  of  14  inhabit-  tnil  America  in  general,  began  to  assume  a 
ants  out  of  1,800,  the  remainder  being  the  names  menacing  form.  Great  Britain  hastily  aug- 
of  the  children  attending  the  schools  of  the  mented  her  naval  forces  on  the  West  India  sta- 
Methodist  and  Baptist  missions ;  8,  because  tion,  and  her  example  was  promptiy  followed 
the  occupation  was  in  violation  of  tiie  treaties  by  the  United  States ;  and,  for  a  time,  the 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  of  1786  and  peace  of  the  two  countries  hung  upon  the  dis- 
1814;  4,  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  cretion  of  a  few  naval  commanders,  acting 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  under  orders  necessarily  vague  and  indefinite. 
Great  Britun  of  1650;  and,  finally,  because  At  this  critical  moment  the  government  of  Hon- 
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dans  despatched  a  minister  to  London,  who  common,  ezoept  on  the  low  groanda,  which  tn 

took  the  ground  that  the  question  at  issue  was  troubled  with  a  species  of  low  fever.  On  tbe 

one  that  primaril j  concerned  Honduras,  and  he  south  side  of  the  island  there  are  iiudt  good 

demanded  tbe  surrender  of  the  islands,  equally  harbors,  the  principal  of  which  sre  Port  Roril, 

as  a  measure  of  justice  to  that  republic,  and  as  Ooxen  Hole,  and  Dixon's  Core.    M  these  re 

a  means  of  withdrawing  a  dangerous  issue  be-  spacious  and  perfectly  protected,  sflbrdiog great 

tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ncilities  for  careening  and  repsiring  ^Ips. 

upon  which  each  had  committed  itself  beyond  They  have  also  fresh  Water  io  akoduoe. 

tiie  power  of  receding.    Thii  solution  was  re-  Port  Royal  is  estimated  to  be  spadoos  &m^ 

gsrded  with  favor  by  both  parties,  and  a  con-  for  20  or  80  sail  of  the  line.    The  nua  of  tbe 

Yentlon  was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  population,  as  already  said,  is  composed  of  lib- 

and  Honduras,  whereby  the  Bay  islands  were  crated  slaves  ftom  the  Cayman  islands.  Tber 

placed  under  the  sorereigntv  of  the  latter  state,  are  scattered  along  the  seashore  in  small  grospi 

with  the  reservation  of  trial  oy  lury,  freedom  of  Their  principal  establishment,  howeTor,  b  li 

conscience,  dec.,  to  the  actual  inhabitants.    The  Port  Royal.    In  184f8  they  numbered  leas  tk 

principles  of  this  convention  were  accepted  by  100 ;  in  1850  they  were  estimated  at  1,800; 

Honduras,  but  some  of  its  details  were  viewed  and  in  1856,  at  ^000.    Their  chief  ooeops&os! 

with  disfavor  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  are  hunting,  fishing,  shipbuilding,  and  agrunl- 

it  was  returned  to  London  for  certain  mod-  ture.    Their  relations  are  chiefly  with  Troiilk)^ 

ifications,  which,  it  is  understood,  have  been  Balize,  and  New  Orleans,  to  which  points  th^ 

made,  in  which  case  no  Ions  time  can  elapse  send  large  quantities  of  fine  fruit    Intbejeff 

before  the  ^*  colony  of  the  Bay  islands"  will  1854  not  leas  than  29  vessels,  laden  with  fm 

c^se  to  exist,  and  the  islands  themselves  again  and  vegetables,  left  Ruatan  for  "Sew  OAm 

pass  under  the  sovereignty  of  Honduras.    Such  Bonacca,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Goan^ 

IS  the  political  history,  and  such  the  present  lies  15  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  Ruatan,  to  iM 

political  condition  of  these  islands. — In.  a  com-  it  is  only  second  in  sixe,  being  aboat  9  miles 

meroial  and  geographical,  as  well  as  in  a  mili-  long  by  5  wide.    The  land  is  h^h  and  com^ 

tary  point  of  view,  they  have  always  justly  been  with  pines.     Its  soil,  climate,  and  prodi3d& 

regarded  as  of  considerable  importance.    Rna-  correspond  with  those  of  Ruatan.  It  is  bet 

tan  is  the  largest,  being  about  80  miles  long  by  thinly  populated,  but  it  is  rising  in  impoitiBo^ 

9  broad  at  its  widest  part    "  It  may  be  oonsid-  like  Ruatan,  it  has  several  good  harbors.  Uti^ 

ered,"  says  Aloedo,  *^as  the  key  of  the  bay  of  the  next  in  sixe,  lies  totheS.  W.of  Buat<]],iia 

Honduras,  and  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  the  within  20  miles  of  the  nuunlsnd.   Its  wesm 

neighboring  countries."    With  Guanaja,  it  has  extremity  is  high,  but  the  ishuid  generalljislov. 

been  described  by  various  authors  as  "  the  gar-  and  lees  favorable  for  establishments  than  Bsstti. 

den  of  the  West  Indies,"  the  **  key  to  Spanish  It  has  a  scant  populi^on,  chiefly  Spanish.  B^ 

America,"  and  a  "new  Gibraltar,  which,  fh»n  na,  Morat,  and  Barbaretta  are  oompan&r^ 

its  natural  strength,  might  be  made  impr^na-  soiall  isianda,  and  may  be  regarded  as  deuo^ 

ble."    Toung  describes  it  as  **  one  beautiful  partsof  Ruatan.  with  which  they  are  ooonfict^ 

mass  of  evergre^is,  from  the  shore  to  the  tops  by  shidlowH  and  reefls,  pierced  only  bj  nn^ 

of  the  high  hilR  interspersed  with  many  cocoa-  and  intricate  channels.    Thev  are  aU  ^^^^ 

nut  gardens,  ana  with  patches  of  cofTee-trees,  as  of  exceeding  beauty  and  fertility.  ^ 

which,  though  abandoned,  still  thrive  luxuriant-  grapes  abound  on  all  the  hillsides,  and  ^^ 

ly."    The  principal  formation  of  the  island  is  afford  large  quantities  of  shellfish  and  ^ 

limestone ;  the  soil,  in  the  valleys,  is  a  rich  and  Barbaretta  is  also  said  to  contain  miaes «  on. 

deep  alluvion ;  on  the  mountains  and  th^  de-  Ck>]lectively,  whether  as  regards  sahbmif  « 

olivities,  a  red   day  or  marl   predominates,  dhnate,  beauty  of  scenery,  fertOitj  oMni. 

These  mountains  rise,  in  the  centre  of  the  abundance  ofnatmtd  resources,  fine  harbors  or 

island,  to  the  height  of  900  feet^  and  are  clothed  commanding  military  and  ooumiercial  poatioQi 

to  their  summits  ^th  verdure.    Large  qnanti-  the  Bay  islands  can  scarcely  be  equBilfi^ 

ties  of  usefhl  and  ornamental  timber  are  found,  tainly  not   excelled,    by  any  groap  ^  ^ 


which  is  used  or  exported  for  shipbuilding,  in  Oaribbean  sea  or  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  »n"^ 

which  the  present  inhabitants  have  reacned  on  the  direct  line  of  connnnnicatioa  betr^ 

considerable   pn^ciency.     A   vessel   of  400  the  Atlantio  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  mw 

tons,  built  there,  entirely  of  mahogany,  reached  States,  between  Cuba  and  the  oontiD«Dt,>^ 

Kew  York  in  1856.    The  island  produces  in  dominati^  the  projected  inte^<)ceaolc  iv1|f^ 

abundance  cocoanuts,  plantidns,  yams,  bananas,  through  Honduras^  the  political  relatioDSi^ 

pineapples,  oranges,  &c.,  and  the  higher  grounds  of  these  ishmds  must  always  be  of  deep  mf^ 

are  adapted  for  other  frnits  of  hi^er  latitudes,  to  the  government  and  neople  of  the  tui^ 

All  tropical  products,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  to-  States,  who  must  always  look  with  J^^*^ 

bacco,  cotton,  dnx,  need  only  to  be  cultivated  their  retention  or  occupation  bj  toj  p^ 

to  become  staple  commodities  of  export    Do-  maritime  power.                                  .i^ 

mestic  animals  thrive  well,  and  the  forests  BAY  LYNX,  or  Amewoan  Wiu>  Cat  (^ 

abound  in  deer,  wild  hogs,  Indian  rabbits,  and  rufm,    Guldoistad).    This  aaimal  ^,^J^ 

wild  fowls  of  manv  varieties.    The  climate  is  long,  and  the  tail  5i  inches:  the  wei|btiwy 

mokt,  cool,  and  aalabrioiis,  and  disease  is  nn-  171b8.    The  general  color  is  reddish  djvwd 
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sntamn  and  winter,  and  ashj  brown  in  spring  dfaya's  school,  the  nantchnee  at  onoe  aaanmes  her 
and  snmmer ;  the  tail  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  professional  place  among  the  sisterhood.  I^  as 
head,  with  its  extremity  on  the  npper  sorface  is  freqnently  the  case,  she  has  been  devoted  to 
black,  tipped  with  more  or  less  white ;  there  is  the  service  of  ^e  gods  from  her  infancy,  or 
a  whitish  spot  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  ear,  even  from  a  period  antecedent  to  her  birth,  by  a 
bordered  with  black.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  fiinatical  father,  or  by  an  nnhappy  mother  who 
naked,  and  the  ears  are  not  tufted  as  in  the  only  by  sndi  a  consecration  conld  preserve  the 
Canada  lynx ;  the  latter  animal  is  also  consider-  life  of  her  nnborn  child,  doomed  to  the  Ganges 
ably  the  larger.  The  wild  cat  is  a  cowardly  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  girl,  she  enters  a  tern* 
animal,  rarely  attacking  any  quadruped  larger  pie  and  becomes  a  d&oadaaee  or  slave  of  the  gods, 
than  a  hare  or  a  yonng  pig ;  it  commits  oonsid-  taking  rank  according  to  the  caste  of  her  &mily, 
erable  havoc  among  the  chickens  and  other  the  importance  of  the  divinity  to  whom  she  is 
poultry  in  its  neighborhood^  among  quails,  par-  vowed,  and  the  endowment  of  the  temple ;  here 
tridges,  and  such  burda  as  it  can  surprise.  It  her  duties  are  to  assist  at  the  formal  services  of 
shows  an  affinity  to  the  domestic  cat  by  mewing  the  shrine,  to  celebrate  in  songs,  generally  li- 
and  purring  when  in  confinement;  in  the  woods,  centious,  the  famous  deeds  or  extravagant 
during  the  winter,  its  caterwauling  may  be  pranks  of  the  god  or  goddess,  to  dance  before 
heard  for  a  long  distance;  it  no  doubt  is  occa-  the  image,  to  deck  it  with  flowers,  and  to  at- 
fiionally  crossed  by  the  domestic  species  in  wild  tend  it  with  dances  and  songs  when  it  is  carried 
localities.  abroad  in  processions  on  the  stated  holidays  of 
BAT  TREE.  See  LiLusBL.  the  divinity.  But  all  devadasees  are  excluded 
BATADEER  (Port  haUadeira^  a  danoii^^  from  ceremonies  of  peculiar  solemnity,  such  as 
wonian),  used  exclusively  to  designate  the  profes-  funeral  sacrifices  and  suttees.  In  order  to  be 
eional  dancing  and  singing  girls  of  India.  jBythe  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  devadasees  the 
Europeans  in  Hindostan  the  word  is  seldom  used,  nautohnee  must  not  have  arrived  at  marriage- 
nauteh  being  the  term  applied  to  those  exhibi-  able  age,  andehe  must  be  strictly  free  ftx>m  any 
tions  of  dancing  which  are  considered  indispen-  defect  of  physical  conformatioiL  Her  consider- 
sable  to  every  public  or  private  entertainment,  ation  and  privileges  in  the  temple  are  determined 
The  performers  are  commonly  called  nauteh-  by  her  antecedents  of  caste  and  famOy,  rather 
nees  or  nautch-girls.  These  are  recruited  from  than  by  her  talents.  If  of  good  extraction,  as  of 
almost  every  condition  in  life,  but  the  better  respectable  parentage  in  the  merchant  caste, 
sorts  are  generaUy  derived  from  good  families  she  is  confined  to  the  inner  temple,  not  sufier- 
of  the  Yaishya  and  Soodra  caste9-*that  is,  the  ed  to  go  abroad  without  permission  of  the 
merchants  and  laborers.  Girls  of  tender  age,  priests,  and  as  long  as  her  charms  survive  she 
chosen  for  their  beauty,  are  apprenticed  to  serves  the  passions  of  the  Bramins.  If  she  has 
dkf/M^  a  sort  oi  duennas,  who  are  snperannu-  children  by  these,  the^  are  brought  up  in  their 
ated  nantchnees,  and  after  being  inoculated  for  mother's  calling,  the  girls  to  be  nautohnees  and 
the  smail-pox  to  preserve  their  beauty,  are  in-  the  boys  musicians;  in  such  cases  the  girls  are 
trodnced  to  a  course  of  severe  physical  training^  often  oilled  msenusenij  inheritresses.  The  pun- 
and  at  the  same  time  initiated  in  all  a  nauteh-  ishment  of  a  devadasee  of  the  superior  class,  who 
nee's  arts  of  adornment  and  meretricious  attrac-  at  any  time,  before  or  after  her  separation  from 
tion,  beside  being  taught  the  popular  love  dit-  the  temple,  shdl  take  to  herself  a  low  caste 
ties  which  are  invariably  called  for  at  every  lover,  is  most  severe.  The  devadasees  who  are 
nauteh,  and  the  extravaganxas  that  describe  the  recruited  fh>m  the  caste  of  Soodras  or  laborers 
amorous  recreations  of  the  gods.  But,  first  of  take  an  inferior  rank,  but  enjoy  more  fk^edom ; 
all,  extreme  suppleness  of  Joint  must  be  acquir-  with  the  exception  of  the  hours  when  they  are 
ed ;  the  prima  donna  of  nauteh  nees  is  she  who  on  duty  in  the  temples  they  are  at  liberty  to  go 
can  apply  the  back  of  her  hand  flat  against  her  abroad,  and  their  earnings  are  their  own.  But 
foTe4urm,  who  in  a  measure  can  flex  her  arm  at  all,  by  turns,  have  their  OjEdly  duties  near  the  al- 
the  elbow,  backward  as  well  as  forward,  who,  tar,  and  idl  must  accompany  processions ;  they 
bending  backward  firom  the  waist,  can  sweep  are  aJso  required  to  attend,  when  sent  for,  at  the 
the  ground  behind  her  with  her  hair.  By  con^  houses  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  to  assist 
tlnually  carrying  Jars  of  water  on  her  head  she  with  their  sonss  and  dances  at  weddings  and 
imparts  pride  to  the  movements  of  her  neck,  other  feasts.  All  the  devadasees  are  supported 
ddelong  glances  to  her  eyes,  prominence  to  her  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  temples,  from  which 
bust,  an  undulatory  swaying  to  the  carriage  of  they  receive  stated  wages  in  money  and  rice; 
h^T  body,  firmness  and  elasticity  to  her  step,  those  of  the  inferior,  tSao  by  far  the  more  nu- 
By  frequent  practice  in  kite>fiying  she  learns  merous  class,  add  to  these  resources  the  fruits  of 
statnesque  attitudes  and  gracefbl  surprises  of  an  inflamous  profession.  Every  temple  enter- 
movement  and  expresdon,  now  running  back-  tains  a  troop  of  8, 12,  or  even  more  devadasees. 
ward  in  a  stoophig  posture,  holding  the  strins  If  the  nautchnee  be  her  own  mistress,  or  if  her 
near  the  ground,  now  tripping  forward  with  parents  or  her  dhya  have  no  religious  prefer- 
arms  above  her  head,  and  upturned  eyes  and  ences,  she  becomes  a  kunchene$^  or  a  doominea, 
parted  lips.  The  kite-daooe  is  among  the  most  or  a  haueffhamee^  terms  for  the  difierent  sorts 
fkmoua  and  popular  of  the  bayadeer's  perlbrm-  of  dandng  girls  who  wander  through  the  coun- 
anoes.— Having  thna  been  graduated  in  the  try  in  troops  of  10  or  12,  and  whose  profosaioa 
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it  is  to  entertain  rtmngers  with  mnric  and  dano-    what  encnmhered  by  the  Tolan^Doofl  folds  d 
ing.    These  attend  at  chauUrta  or  inns,  for  the    their  drapery.    Their  attire  consisto  of  a  pair 
amosement  of  traTeUers,  w  at   the  sarden-  of  gay-colored  silk  trowsera,  edg«d  aod  em- 
houses  of  wealthy  Hindoos^  Mohammecuns  or  broidered  with  silTer,  and  so  loog  as  ody  to 
Parsees  to  enhance  some  occasion  of  rerehy.  afford  occasional  glimpses  of  the  rich  nideta, 
In  all  the  large  cities  of  Hindostan  there  are  strong  with  small  bells.    Their  toes  are  covered 
sets  of  these  nantohnees  nnder  the  management  with  rings,  and  a  broad  ilat  tSLier  ^bm  is 
of  dhyas,  ready  to  be  hired  for  religions  or  other  crossed  over  the  foot    Over  the  trowsen  i 
purposes.      Somedmes  the  ffirls  have  formed  petticoat  of  some  rich  stuff  appears,  ooataimng 
themeelres  into  an  independent  company  and  at  least  12  breadths,  profusely  trimmed,  having 
share  their  gains  with  the  musicians,  who  are  broad  sUver  or  gold  borders,  finiabed  with 
fireqnendy  their  hnsbands ;  sometimes  they  are  deep  fringes  of  tlie  same.    The  eoortetf  or  vest, 
actoallT  the  slaves  of  the  dhya,    having  been  is  of  the  nsoal  dimensloos,  but  it  is  almost 
Ibrmallv  purchased  by  her  in  their  early  child-  hidden  by  an  immense  vml,  which  crosses  tbe 
hood ;  but  more  commonly  they  are  the  dhya^s  bosom  several  times,  tianging  down  in  front, 
apprentices,  bound  to  her  for  a  certain  period  and  at  the  back,  in  broad  en&,  Mther  trimmed 
in  consideradon  of  the  education  she  has  be-  to  match  the  petticoat,  or  composed  of  ecUl 
stowed :  their  eanuDgs  belong  to  her,  and  she  is  more  splendid  materials,  the  rich  tissaes  of  Be- 
responsible  to  the  authorities  of  the  place  for  nares.    The  hands,  arms,  and  neck  are  corered 
thdr  support    These  kunohenees  are  the   li-  with  jewels^  sometimes  c^  great  valoe,  and  tiie 
censed  courtesans  of  India,  yet  their  conduct  in  hair  is  braided  with  silver  ribboofl^  and  ooe- 
puUio  is  at  all  times  distinguished  b^r  a  doguhir  fined  with  bodkins  of  beantiful  worknaoshipL 
decorum.      They  xiraotiee  no  lasctvioos  urs,  The  ears  are  pierced  round  the  top,  and  far* 
studiously  avoid  the  slightest  exposure  of  the  nished  with  a  fringe-like  series  of  rings,  in 
person;  no  nautchnee,  even  of  the  lowest  dass^  addition  to  the  ornament  worn  in  Eo^ssi 
will  ever  stop  a  man  in  the  street,  or  offer  or  Tbe   diameter  of  the  nose-ring  ia  as  greit 
submit  to  indecent  liberties  in  the  presence  of  as  that  of   a   crown   i^ece ;  it  is  of  gold 
strangers.    A  kunohenee  regard^  her  first  lover  wire,  and  very  thin ;  a  pearl,  and  2  othergeoa, 
as  her  true  husband,  and  dutifully  cherishes  his  are  strung  upon  it,  dancing  over  the  mouth, 
memory  dnrinff  her  life;  at  prescribed  periods,  and  disfiguring  the  countenance.   Witii  the 
even  though  she  be  married  to  another,  she  re-  exception  of  this  hideous  artide  of  deeoratioo, 
linquishes  her  vocation  for  a  season,  and  goes  the  dress  of  the  nantoh  girls,  wban  the  veir- 
into  mourning  after  the  custom  of  widows,  ers  are  young  and  handsome,  and  have  td 
— ^The  nautoh  girb  form  a  distinct  body  in  adopted  tiie  too  prevailing  onstom  of  blackeiiii? 
Hindoo  society,   living  under  the   protection  the  teeth,  is  not  only  spl^idid,  bat  hecomiQ;; 
of  government  and    regulated  by  the  pecu-  but  it  requires  a  tall  and  gracefhl  fignre  to  sop- 
liar  rules  <^  their  order.    The  code  of  Menu  port  the  cumbrous  habiliments  whidi  are  vom 
provides,  that  ^^  if  a  dancing  girl  commit  a  indiscriminately  by  all  the  perfonner&"~TlM 
crime  that  renders  her  property  liable  to  confis-  to&-rings  of  the  nautchnee  are  broad  above, » 
cation,  the  magistrate  snail  seize  all  her  effects,  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  toe,  lilce  a  dueld. 
except  her  dothes,  jewels^  and  dweUing — ^inthe  Her  arms  are  loaded  with  heavy  bneele&» 
same  manner  as  to  a  soldier  are  left  his  imple-  called  bangles,  which  often  weigh  a  poood. 
ments  of  war;  the  furniture  of  her  profession  Her  throat  is  encirded  with  several  i^<^^ 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  confiscation  which  some  of  pearls,  scHne  of  gM  ridily  cIm^  ' 
indndes  the  rest  of  her  property.*^    Of  all  the  curiously  wrought.    On  her  forehead,  \^^ 
Hindoo  women,  the  bayadeers  done  may  learn  the  eyebrows,  she  wears  a  pendant  jewel  H« 
to  read  and  write ;  sudi  aocomplidiments  be-  nose-ring  is  hung  with  a  single  pearl,  or  v^ 
long  to  them  exclusivdy,  and  are,  for  that  very  diamonds  and  rubiesi  aoccnling  to  her  pioW' 
reason,  hdd  by  the  rest  of  the  sex  in  such  ab-  dond  repute  and  wealth.    She  inqiarts  t(f  ur 
honence  that  to  attribute  to  a  respectable  wo-  eyes  a  languishing  aoitotu  bv  ^^^^  ^ 
man  the  possesion  of  even  the  rudiments  of  inner  edges  of  the  lids  with  a  mtk  powder^ 
them,  is  to  insult  her ;  she  regards  the  nautdi-  antimony,  called  Moarma  ;  she  stains  her  piu 
nee's  reading  and  writing  as  a  part  d  her  and  the  soles  of  her  foot  roeO'Color,  with  twjimfls 
scanddous  arts.    The  common  nautch  girls  eat  of  a  plant  called  mikndee;  die  is  ^^^  ^ 
any  kind  of  meat  except  bee^  the  cow  being  ers  and  the  most  pungent  perfomes;  and  101111 
sacred.    They  also  partake,  but  not  to  disgust-  mirror,  set  in  a  thunb-ring^  is  never  omitted.-' 
ing  excess,  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  may  The  umd  arrangement  for  a  nantdi  i^ s^ 
have   mided   the   Gredcs  who  accompanied  cious  apartment,  deared  of  its  fomitox^^^ 
Alexander  to  the  condndon  that  all  the  Hin-  with  a  white  doth,  and  hrilliantty  i^i^ip^ 
docs  were  wine-bibbers. — As  to  the  costume  of  At  the  upper  end  the  guests  are  ^^'^^^j^ 
the  nantoh  i^rl,  which  is  as  cumbrous  as  tiiat  aervanta,  dways  veiy  numeroos,  sre  no^ 
of  the  European  bdlet  girl  is  flinty,  no  more  along  the  ddes;  and  the  master  of  o^i^^^r^ 
fdthfnl  description  can  be  presented  than  that  with  his  attendants,  wdts  at  the  lover  m^ 
given  by  Miss  Emma  Boberts,  in  «« Scenes  and  introduce  and  lead  off  the  diffiarent  ^te  oi  pv- 
Characteristics  of  Hindostan:"  *'Theee  ladies  formers.    These  come  on  in  psrbes  oc^ 
present  very  picturesque  figures,  tlKHigh  some-  pair  of  dancers  aro  attended  by  B  ffliisi0*<>^ 
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and  2  fntusdl^iM^  or  torch-bearen;  the  girls  sapreme  court  at  Oalcntta,  ^res  the  words  and 

advanoe  to  the  front,  the  musicians  take  their  music  in  his  ^^  Stranger  in  India.'* — ^Among  the 

places,  in  a  squatting  posture,  a  little  in  the  noted  bayadeers,  the   most  admired  iu  late 

rear,  and  a  mnssalohee,  in  the  same  attitude,  years  have  been  Nickee  and  Alfina.    The  for- 

plants  himself  on  either  side.    The  instruments  mer  long  held  tiie  rank  of  a  natiye  prima 

consist,  usually,  of  a  sort  of  gui^  strung  donna  in  Calcutta.    Many  of  the  nautch  girls 

with  steel  and  brass,  and  called  tena^  and  S  are  extravagantly  paid,  and  Niokee^  for  a  time, 

Um^tonuj  or  drums.    Of  the  various  sorts  o(  received  1,000  rupees  ($500)  for  an  evening's 

vocal  composition  the  principal  are  the  dhoor-  performance— that  being  her  regular  charge. 

pud,  or  heroic  song,  the  holee^  which  relates  Alfina  was  the  favorite  at  Delhi,  and  the  dress 

the  amours  of  Krishna  in  the  groves  of  Yrig,  and  ornaments  in  which  she  danced  were  val- 

and  the  ftemMz,  or  popular  love  ditty.    The  ned  at  40,000  rupees  ($20,000) — ^her  own  prop- 

sbriH,  sharp  key  of  the  women,  the  monotonous  erty.    The  notorious  jBegum  Sumroo  was  edu- 

and  discordant  jangle  of  the  instruments,  are  cated  for  a  nautchnee. 

intolerably  oflbn^ve  to  cultivated  ears.    The  BAYAMO,  or  8an  Salvadob,  a  town  in  the 

dance  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pantomime,  ex-  island  of  Cuba.    It  is  situated  near  the  river 

plained  with  music,  in  which  commonly  the  Canto,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Santiago,  and  carries 

old  story  of  love  and  its  troubles  is  related ;  on  a  good  trade.    The  population  is  variously 

the  tones  of  the  singers,  the  struggles  of  vena  estimated,  from  7,500  to  14,000. 

and   tom-tom,  the  expressions,  the  gestures  BAY  AN  KARA  Mountaiks.    On  the  west- 

of  the  nautchnee,  rise  with  the  predicaments,  em  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  the  prov- 

At  first  every  thing  tells  of  soft  delight — ^tender  ince  of  Tsing  Hai,  commences  the  great  moun- 

wooing,  homaffe^  adoration,  bliss ;  tiien  come  tain  system  (in  about  long.  92^  £.,  and  lat  87° 

complaints  of  the  treachery  of  a  sister,  the  per-  N.)  which  divides  China  proper  into  the  north- 

secutions  of  a  meddling  mother-in-law ;  jeal-  ern  and  southern  slopes  of  one  huge  water-shed 

ousysncoeeds,  reproaches  forthe  lover's  neglect,  extending  from  the  point  above  mentioned  to 

imprecations  of  rivals,  fear,  hatred,  ^straction,  the  Pacific,  and  drained  by  the  Hoang-ho,  and 

despair — at  which  point  nautchnees  and  mnsi-  the  Yang-tse>kiang.   This  mountain  system  pur- 

oiana  are  alike  exhausted  by  their  exertions,  sues  in  the  main  an  easterly  direction,  send- 

and  must  be  relieved  by  a  fresh  set,  while  they  ins  off  a  spur  to  the  sout^  in  about  longitude 

retire  to  fortify  themselves  wilk  stimulants  for  96  £.,  and  another  to  the  north  in  lon^tude 

renewed  struggles.    The  wear  and  tear  of  this  105°  £.    The  western  extremity  of  this  broken 

constant  labor  and  excitement  shatter  the  con-  mountain  chain  is  known  as  the  Bayan  Kara 

fltitutioB  and  disperse  the  charms  of  the  nautch-  range,  and  extends  in  an  £.  S.  £.  direction  from 

nee  in  a  very  few  years ;  the  hardiest  last  but  the  western  extremity  above  designated  to  Ions. 

8  or  4. — ^The  nautch  girPs  style  of  dancing  is  102°  £.,  and  lat.  84°  N.,  where  the  system  la 

the  reverse  of  that  to  which  the  ballet  gurl  de-  broken  by  the  cutting  through  of  the  Hoang^ 

votes  herself;  the  former  never  quite  raises  ho  or  Yellow  river  fr^Dm  the  southern  to  the 

her  feet  from  the  floor,  or  at  most  only  so  norUiem  flank  of  the  chain,  from  which  point 

much  as  may  suffice  to  Jingle  her  ankle-bells  eastward  the  system  is  known  as  the  Peling 

and  foot-chains  in  concert  with  the  music ;  range.    The  Bayan  Kara  mountains  then  lie  on 

shuffling,  sliding,  gliding,  floating,  it  is  with  her  the  northern  side  of  the  Yellow  river,  which 

eves,  her  neck,  her  b<»t,  her  arms,  her  waist,  takes  its  rise  on  their  southern  flanks,  about 

that  she  dances,  rather  than  with  her  feet;  midway  of  the  range,  and  just  at  the  head  of 

when  she  advances,  it  is  with  a  nois^ess  nppa-  the  southern  spur  caJled  the  Yun  Ling.    The 

rition;  in  retiring^  she  simply  grows  dimmer.  Bayan  Kara  mountains  divide  Tnng-hai  or  Koko- 

Meantime  the  mnssalchees,  by  raising  or  de-  nor  into  2  nearly  equal  sections,  northern  and 

presnng  their  torches,  di^lay  her  charms  of  southern,  and  constitute  the  water-shed  of  a 

attitude  and  expression  witn  idl  the  advantage  -  province  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  and  little 

of  the  most  becoming  light,  and  the  musicians  known.    Their   highest  peaks,  among  which 

incite  her  to  her  utmost  ddU  by  vehement  ap-  may  be  mentioned  the  Tchakhare,  are  covered 

plauses,  and  gestures  so  energetic  as  at  times  to  with  eternal  snows,  and  through  the  entiro 

Resemble  intoxication. — ^The  nantchnee^s  song  range  the  snows  only  melt  in  June  or  July,  but 

is  often  a  duet,  in  which  a  boy,  studiously  dis-  the  valleys  at  their  feet  are  fertile^and  a£fbrd 

guised  in  feminine  attire,  takes  a  part    The  excellent  pasturage.    The  Bayan  Kara  range 

voices  of  these  lads   are  invariably  sweeter  connects  on  the  weet  with  the  system  known  as 

than  those  of  the  women,  and  they  seem  to  the  Knen4un,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  sources 

have  more  of  the  art  of  modulation,  and  a  of  the  two  great  Chinese  rivers,  the  Hoang-ho 

better  taste  in  music. — ^According  to  the  Abb6  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

Dubois,  the  musical  knowledge  of  the  nautdi  BAYARD,  Jaicbs  A.,  an  American  lawyer  and 

.  girls  is  limited  to  88  tunes,  of  which  number  statesman,  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1767,  died  at 

but  very  few  of  them  are  flimiliar  with  more  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug.  0, 1815.    He  was  edu- 

than  h^.    Of  these  airs,  by  £ur  the  most  pop-  cated  at  Princeton,  studied  law  in  Philadelphia, 

uhir,  and  most  widely  known,  is  the  one  called  setUed  and  commenced  practice  in  the  state  of 

Tbfti  ^  Tbsti,  an  extremelypleasing  composi-  Delaware.    He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1796, 

tion,  of  which  Mr.  George  n.  John^a,  of  the  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  supporters 
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of  the  fedanl  adrnfawtratiao  m  a  legal  acd  ooo-  ftats  of  arms  and  nieeliea  of  diMiy,  vIbA 

sUtntiooal  orator.   Bat  peroelving  in  the  contest  were  then  held  peowMiy  to  eoii«itate  i  pa^ 

between  Mr.  Jeffenon  and  Mr.  Borr  the  danger  man  and  soldier.    His  firrt  expeneace  ia  yv 

to  the  sacoeas  and  stability  of  the  govemmoit,  was  gained  in  the  wild  and  dariag  much  cf 

he  was  the  leader  in  that  policy  which  resolted  Chanes  VilL,  with  a  small  ttDnppoftsd  tnaj. 

In  the  election  of  the  former  to  the  preridenej.  throngh  the  whole  length  of  Italj,  to  innde 

He  was  transferred  to  thesenate  in  1804,  where  the  kingdom  of  Naplesi  which  was  voo  mi 

he  remained  nntii  selected  hj  Mr.  Madjson  tm  lost  in  a  few  dajs»  with  eqnal  ease;  aadintbit 

one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a  campaign,  when  the  Fnodi  were  cittiiig  their 

peace  with  Great  Britain  under  the  mediation  waj  back  to  thmr  own  couitrj,  he  ^tv^it- 

of  the  emperor  of  Russia.     He  aocordin^j  tingnlfihed  himself,  taking,  widi  his  own  bmi 

aailed  for  6l  Petersbug  in  liajr,  1818,  and  in  astandof  cuIorB  in  the  battle  of  Yeroai.  Ato 

the  absence  of  the  empefor,  proceeded  hj  land  thia,  in  the  eaiij  part  of  the  reign  of  Loss 

to  join  the  commission  at  Ghent    He  took  a  XII.,  he  was  again  aerring  in  an  inTsdin^amf 

prominent  share  in  the  negotiations^  and  after  in  Italj,  when,  aftesr  a  battle  fiN^ht  aesrliik, 

the  ratification  ot  the  treaty,  was  appointed  In  the  heat  of  panoit  he  entered  thit  dtf, 

cnToj  to  St  Petersbiug.    This  appointment  he  pdl-niell  with  the   fbgitiTci^  and  vas  mtk 

immediately  declined,  saying  he  had  no  wish  to  prisoner,  bat,  in  coosidmtionof  his  ssloniabiig 

aenre  the  administration  except  when  his  ser*  ralor,  was  sent  back  withoot  nmom  by  Lodo- 

Tices  were  neceseary  for  the  good  of  his  country,  vioo  bforza,  samained  the  Moor,  together  witb 

at  the  same  time  expi  casing  a  readiness  to  co-  his  horse  and  arma.    In  Apulia  he  deleiled  i 

operate  in  the  formation  of  a  commercial  treaty  Spanish  corps,  commanded  by  Akoao  de  S(K9> 

with  Great  Britain ;  bnt  being  seiaed  with  an  Mayor,  who  broke  his  parole  and  dsadered  B^- 

alarming  sidaiess,  he  sailed  for  home,  and  only  ard,  in  retom  for  which  the  latter  cbaUengedioi 

arrived  in  time  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  fiunily.  slew  him  in  single  combat^  and  afterwsdeof- 

He  left  an  enyiable  and  nnblemished  name,  and  ered  the  retreat  of  the  whole  French  nrnj,  lad 

is  still  regarded  as  the  ^017  of  Delaware. — ^His  defended  the  bridge  over  the  lirii,  now  da 

son,  Jamss  A^  was  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate  Garigliano,  sin^^handed  against  hstf  in  ansf. 

from  that  state  in  1860,  and  again  in  1856.  For  this  feat  1^  reottved  an  angmwitilBos  rf 

BAYARD.  Jkah  Fn^KQOia  Alfbsd,  French  his  armorial  bearings,  ajporoQ|Mnebrist£ogviti 

yandcTillist,  bom  in  CharoUes,  in  the  depart-  8peaiB,withtheanotto  Virma^wUMitwntM 

ment  of  8a6ne-et-Loiie,  March  17,  1T96,  died  To  describe  alThia  exploits  st  fesgth  iM 

Feb.  20, 18&8.    He  studied  kw,  and  receiTcd  fill  a  Tolnme ;  suffice  it^  that  wbcreTer  bour 

his  diploma  of  advocate,  but  in  1821  wrote  wastobewonordanger  tobeineoiTed,Bijsd 

Vnepromena^d  Vcnuiumy  which  was  success-  was  there.    Desperately  wounded  in  the » 

fully  performed  at  the  yaadeyille  theatre.    It  aault  of  Brescia,  he  was  carried  to  the  boue  a 

was  followed  by  the  Rdne  de  9tme  aaf  brought  a  nobleman  who  had  fled,  abandoning  ha  vA 

out  at  the  (Tymaosc,  and  received  with  great  and  daughters  to  the  fote  whidi  ^^^^^^^ 

lavor.    Bayard  nnit^kl  his  hdwrs  in  many  in-  in  a  sac&d  city,  and  from  which  tbe  wow 

stances  to  those  of  Melesriile,  Garmouohe,  Du-  enemy  alone  preserved  them.    Half  leoovav 

manoir,  and  Scribe,  whose  niece  he  married,  from  his  wounds,  he  j<Hned  Gaston  deFoixj^ 

and,  by  his  remarkable  facility  of  composition,  fore  Rayenna.  where  he  again  took,  v^tw 

he  benme  the  author  of  over  200  plays,  many  own  hand,  2  I^Muaish  atandards,  and  oodtow 

of  which  still  keep  the  Frendi  st^;e,  and  to  a  retreat  of  the  eoeaxf  into  a  rooL  ^^ 

which  £ngli8h  and  American  playwrights  hare  subsequent  wars  with  Ferdinand  the  (itbwe 

been  greatiy  indebted.    A  complete  edition  of  of  Spain,  he  displayed  the  same  ^^^^^^^jj^ 

his  works,  in  8  vols.,  containing  a  memoir  and  the  same  generalship  among  the  F;peoM 

written  by  Scribe,  was  brought  out  at  Fkria  in  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  boyhood,  iom^ 

1856.  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  JB 

BATARD,  PlKBBB    Du  Tkrbax^  cheralier  the  dark  days  which  clouded  the  litter  jcis 

de,  known  in  French  history  as  the  chevalier  of  Louis  ^H,  when  Henry  YIIL bro^gbt » 

aaiupettrefsaiMf^9>fvdU,  one  of  the  purest  and  English  archers  to  back  the  GomanHaxii^ 

most  beautiful  characters  in  medisnval  history,  in  Flanders,  and  Tdrouanne  and  Tooniiy  van 

and  in  himself  a  real  type  of  the  ideal  knight  down,  with  but  foeble  leaJatiTirfl,  before  tfie 

errant  of  romance.   He  was  bom  in  the  chatesn  allies,  Bayard  was  the  same  in  adrerse  is « 

of  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  of  one  of  the  most  had  been  in  pro^ierous fortunes.    HadefawB- 

noble  iamiUes  in  Dauphiny,  in  1475,  died  April  er  at  the  diagtacefnl  battle  of  the  Spun,  i^^ 

80,1524.    Attheageof  13  he  became  one  <^  again  his  glory  to  be  taken  under  cinsna^|B^ 

the  pages  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  at  that  time  of  such  honor  that»  once  more^  he  vasdonnsHi 

was  an  ally  of  F^rance;  and,  being  observed  by  with  his  horse  and  arms,  ^^^^'^^^^'^^  Jit 

Charles  VnL,  who  was  struck  by  his  skill  and  however,  in  his  nocm  of  manhood  thtt  ius^ 

grace  in  riding,  was  asked  for  by  that  romantic  shone  tbe  brightest    When  Fnnds  ^^^^^ 

and  chivalrous  prince,  and  brought  up,  as  a  pre-  Italy,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  « 1^^^ 

paration  to  bdng  attached  to  Um  royal  snit^  in  it  was  Bavard  who  was  the  V'^^^^'^Jv^ 

ihehouaeholdof  Paul  of  Luxembourg,  the  count  noarch;  who  made  Prosper  Golonns,  at  tiMv^ 

deligny,  where  he  was  indoctrinated  in  all  tbe  ^nomentof  his  belief  that  he  had  amboBbea»» 
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surprised  him,  his  priaoner ;  who,  in  a  word,  4,000.  The  place  is  unimportnnt  except  as  a 
payed  the  king^s  way  to  the  magnificent  battle  military  post  on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier^ 
of  Marignano.  In  that  tremendons  conflict,  BAYEN*,  Pierre,  a  French  chemist,  born 
which  the  old  mar^chal  I^ynlciano,  the  hero  in  1725,  at  Ch&lons-snr-MarDe,  died  at  Paris 
of  18  pitched  battles,  pronounced  to  be  the  in  1798.  During  the  7  years'  war,  he  held 
only  battle  of  men  he  nad  eyer  seen,  all  the  the  office  of  chief  apothecary  to  the  French 
rest  being  mere  cbM^B  play,  but  this  an  affiur  army  in  Germany,  and  was  a^rward  employed 
of  giants,  he  did  prodigies,  and  more  than  any  by  the  goyemment  in  analyzing  the  mineral 
or  all  beside,  to  change  what  once  seemed  a  waters  of  France.  He  made  some  yalnable  ex- 
lost  fight  into  a  yictory.  At  its  dose,  his  sword  periments  upon  the  oxides  of  mercury.  He  was 
conferred  the  accolade  on  the  shoulder  of  his  mmiliar  with  other  important  branches  of  science 
king,  Francis  I.,  who  deemed  it  honor  enough  beside  that  which  he  made  his  speciality,  and 
to  toke  knighthood  at  the  hand  of  such  a  pak-  united  a  sound  judgment  with  spotless  integrity. 
din  as  Bayard.  The  fortunes  of  war,  always  His  writings,  entitled  (^nucules  ehimiques^  were 
proyerbiaJly  fickle  and  changeful,  were  neyer  published  in  1798. 

more  so  than  at  this  epoch ;  and  when,  a  short  BAYER,  Gottlieb  SiEOFBnBD,  a  German  phi<* 
time  later,  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  inyaded  lologist,  grandson  of  Johann  Bayer,  born  at 
Champagne,  his  wonderfdl  defence  of  the  open  KOnigsberg,  in  1694,  died  at  8t.  Petersburg; 
town  of  Mdzi^res  alone  preyented  his  penetrat-  Feb.  21,  17S8.  He  di^layed  from  his  earliest 
log  to  the  heart  of  France,  of  which,  by  this  childhood  a  singular  passion  for  Chinese  and 
exploit,  he  deseryed,  as  he  obtained,  the  name  other  eastern  languages.  He  studied  the  Coptio 
of  sayior.  His  next  war  was  his  last  Genoa,  at  Berlin,  nnder  La  Crosse,  Arabic  at  Halle, 
oyer  an  nnwilllng  conquest  of  the  French  arms,  under  Solomon  Negri,  and  at  the  same  time 
reyolted ;  and,  undw  we  command  of  Bonniyet^  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  missionaries 
Bayard  was  sent  to  reduce  the  city  to  obedi-  in  India,  in  order  to  obtain  more  information 
ence,  and  to  chastise  the  rebels.  In  tiie  first  about  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindostanee.  On  the 
instance  success  attended  their  adyance;  but,  foundation  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  St. 
after  Uie  surrender  of  Lodi,  fortune  again  Petersburg  in  1726,  ho  became  professor  of 
changed,  and,  foot  by  foot,  t^e  French  were  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  Beside  his  ex- 
beaten  out  of  their  conquests.  In  retreating  traordinary  knowledge  of  languages,  Bayer  waa 
through  the  Yal  d' Aosta  the  French  rear  was  an  eminent  historical  and  archsBological  scholar, 
beaten,  Bonniyet  was  seyerely  wounded,  and  the  His  monifment  is  his  work  published  at  St. 
safety  of  the  army  was  committed  to  Bayard,  if  Petersburg  in  1780,  Muteum  Sinisum^  in  quo 
he  perchance  might  saye  it.  In  passing  the  riyer  Sinicm  lingua  et  literature  ratio  eaiplieatur, 
Sesia,  in  the  presenco  of  a  superior  enemy,  as  containinga  Chinese  grammar^  a  grammar  of  the 
Bayard  was  coyering  the  rear  and  pressing  hard  dialect  of  tihin-Shu,  and  many  mteresting  notices 
upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  tost  giying  way  on  Chinese  literature. — Johaitit,  a  German  as- 
before  his  impetuous  charge,  he  was  shot  tronomer,  bom  at  Augsburg  toward  the  end  of 
through  the  right  side  by  a  stone  from  an  arque*  the  16  th  century,  died  in  1660 ;  celebrated  for  a 
buse,  whidi  shattered  his  spine.  **  Jesu,  my  large  work  published  in  1608,  under  the  title  of 
God!"  he  cried,  "I  am  a  dead  man."  And  27ranom«^na,  and  republished  in  1627  nnder  the 
tiien  commanding  that  he  should  be  plaoed  title  of  Calum  SteUatum  Ohristianum.  which 
erect,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  back  against  contains  a  minute  description  and  a  catalogue  of 
a  tree,  which  chanced  to  be  growing  near  the  the  consteUationB.  He  contributed  much  to  tiie 
fidd,  with  his  £Etce  to  the  Spaniar<k,  and*  the  simplification  of  astronomical  science,  by  ayoid- 
oross-hilt  of  his  sword  held  up  as  a  crucifix  ing  the  old  unintelligible  nomenclature  and  by  de* 
before  him,  he  confessed  his  sins  to  his  esquire,  noting  the  stars  in  eyery  constellation  by  the  let* 
sent  his  adieux  to  his  king  and  his  country,  and  ters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  their  order.  Bayer 
died  in  the  midst  of  weeping  friends  and  ad-  was  also  a  good  student  of  law  and  an  able  theo- 
miring  enemies.  With  his  fim  the  battle  was  logian.  He  was  settled  as  minister  over  different 
ende£  The  French  lost  eyery  thing — standards,  parishes,  and  so  2sealous  in  his  advocacy  of 
drums,  baggage,  ordnance ;  thenceforth  their  re-  Protestantism  tliat  he  was  called  Os  Frote$taf^ 
turn4o  France  was  not  a  retreat ;  it  was  a  fiight.  Hum,  The  emperor  Leopold  ennobled  him. 
But  there  was  most  grief  that  tiiey  had  lost  BAYEUX,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
Bayard.  His  body  remained  in  the  hands  of  of  the  same  name,  containing  6  cantons,  144 
the  Spaniards ;  but  the  Spaniards  of  that  day  communes,  and  about  85,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
were  the  most  honorable  as  they  were  the  department  of  Calvados,  France.  The  town, 
bravest  of  men,  whether  to  friends  or  foes,  the  ancient  Civitas  B%jocassium  or  Bi^ocai  of 
They  embalmed  the  mortal  remains  of  the  hero,  the  Romans,  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants, 
and  returned  them  to  the  French,  nnsoHcited.  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  river  Ami; 
A  simple  bust,  with  a  brief  and  modest  Latin  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  a  tribunal  of  corn- 
inscription,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  in  meroe,  and  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
Grenoble,  erected  in  1823,  is  his  only  monn-  with  a  commercial  odlege,  a  public  library, 
ment  extensive  manufactories  of  lace,  damasks,  calico, 
BAYAZEED,  or  Batazizi,  a  decayed  town  of  serges,  cotton  yam,  a  large  porcehun  factory, 
Armenia,  foot  of  Mount  Axarat;  pop.  in  1857,  paper-mills,  many  tanneries,  ayeing,  and  print* 
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iDg  establishmenta,  trade  in  horses,  oatde,  and  have  invariably  snbmHted  to  the  ralo  of  emj 

poultry,  fish,  cider,  apples,  linen,  hemp,  4^,  and  horde  which  has  OTermn  the  ooantry  in  wfaidi 

an  important  trade  m  batter,  of  which  aboat  they  lore  to  dwell    Iliey  are  now  mbjeeitoi 

S0,000  lbs.  are  weekly  exported  to  Paris. — ^Ba-  branch  of  the  Becbuanafl^  by  whom  tiiej  are 

▼eux  existed  previous  to  the  Roman  era,  and  called  Bakoba,  or  seift,  bat  they  themadvaR- 

bravdy  survived  all  the  calamities  which  by  fire  tain  their  old  name,  which  signifies  '^mea" 

and  sword  were  inflicted  upon  the  town  by  the  Theur    langnaipe,    fuitnrea,    and    com^oi 

Normans  in  1046,  by  HenryX>on  of  William  the  P£Ove  their  affinity  to  the   northern  tiiba 

Bastard,  who,  in  llOfif  took  it  away  from  his  half-  They  are  of  a  merry  and  cheerfol  dJflpoa&o, 

brother  Otho,  to  whom  it  had  been  transferred  by  given  to  lying  and  pilfering^  abonnd  in  sopesD- 

WHliam ;  and  in  1856  by  Philippe  de  Navarre,  tious  notions,  practise  polygamy,  live  in  raoBd 

brother  of  Oharles  the  Bad.    In  1450  the  town  huts  covered  with  rush  matting;  love  tbedioee; 

surrendered  to  the  English.   In  166S  and  1568  it  espedally  themindcr^Mreeentationc^thsspoita 

ftU  into  the  hands  of  the  Hognenots,  who,  how-  and  courtships  of  wild  animals,  snd  derife  Uier 

ever,  were  ousted  from  its  posseerion  by  the  army  chief  sustenance  from  their  fertile  ami  and  (tm 

of  the  League  in  1589,  and  in  1590  the  town  sub-  the  abundance  <tf  fish  in  the  rivers^ 

mitted  to  the  duke  of  Hontpenrier.    The  an-  BATLE,  Pixbbx,  a    French  phikmplual 

tiquity  of  Bayeux  is  palpable  in  the  streets  and  writer,  bom  Nov.  18,  1647,  at  Oarlst,  oomttj 

public  buildings,  as  the  town  hall,  formerly  the  of  Foix,  died  Dea  28,  1706,  in  EollsBd.  He 

epiMopal  palace,  the  churches  d  St.  Exnpdre  received  the  first  rudiments  of  leamiog  fitn 

and  St  Patrick,  and  especially  the  Gothic  catho*  his  iSiUher,  a  Protestant  dergymsn,  who  noo 

dral  with  its  impoong  and  beantifbl  portal,  a  had  to  send  him  to  a  college  for  higher  instriK- 

mijestic  edifice  built  before  the  Norman  con*  ta<xi,  so  rapid  was  his  progress.    Tbm  is 

quest  of  Ensland.  health  beo(nning  impaled  by  close  sppliotioo, 

BATEU^  GaoBOB,  a  French  advocate  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  counti^  hj  las  pbysdai, 

writer,  bom  at  Oaen,  in  I75d,  put  to  death  Sept  and  repaired  to  one  of  his  fiimily  rel&tions;  bat 

6, 1792,  bv  the  populace  of  his  native  town,  on  his  eagerness  for  leamiog  had  not  daekened, 

account  of  his  connivance  with  the  royalists,  and  he  found  ample  food  for  his  eanoaij  zb 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  prooureur  gh-  the  private  library  of  his  host;  he  rend  ererf 

fiiraZsyndioof  the  department  of  Calvados.  P^  book  he  could  put  his  hand  on;  but  he  fi^i 

vionsly  he  held  the  portion  ci  royal  commis*  peculiar  relish  for  Amyot*s  *' TrasslatiQB  ef 

rioner.  and  fbr  some  time  in  1787  Ub  was  em-  Plutarch ''  and  Montaigne's  ^^EsBSja."  Hmk 

ployea  by  Necker  as  first  clerk  of  the  treasury,  had  a  marked  influence  on  his  turn  of  mind  sid 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  said  to  have  been  future  pursmts.  When  21  hecommenoedsyr 

the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Con-  Ing  philosophy  with  the  Jesuits  of  Toidoase,  wfao 

queror,  and  representing  the  events  connected  for  a  while  held  such  sway  over  his  of^asi» 

with  the  conquest  of  England.    The  Abb6  de  that  he  renounced  Protestantism,  and  waflcu" 

la  Rue  and  otiiers  have  questioned  its  authen-  ried  so  far  in  his  zeal  that  he  attempted  ^ 

ticity,  but  this  traditional  opimon  is  now  gen-  convert  his  own  eider  brother,  who  vss- 

wally  credited,  althoo^  Thierry  in  his  work  ready  a  Protestant  dergymsn  in  his  ^ 

on  the  ^^Oon^uest  of  England,"  did  not  think  town.    But  he  soon  repented  of  his  atgontMs, 

proper  to  avail  himself  or  the  pictures  of  Nor-  and  returned  within  the  pato  of  ^^^ 

mancoatumes  and N(»inan history  and  mannem^  churdi ;  and  to  evade  the  punishmsDt  ifo^ 

which  constitute  the  great  historical  interest  of  by  Catholic  regulations  a^^unst  ever;  v^ 

this  remarkable  t^>wtry.    It  is  80  inches  in  he  took  refuge  in  Gwieva.    There  he  bMM 

height  and  214  feet  long,  in  an  excellent  state  acquainted  with  the  Cartesian  P^^'^r^ 

of  nreeervation,  evidently  the  work  of  the  queen  which  he  thencefiMrth  showed  a  strong  f^^ 

ana  ladies  <tf  the  Norman  court  who  were  ftr  tion.    His  ambition  was  to  be  st  Yl\^^ 

miliar  with  the  history  of  their  day  and  tiie  quietly  devote  himself  to  science;  hot  he «« 

character  of  their  contemporaries^  sJod  at  the  poor,  and  to  make  a  living,  he  ^  ^^''^^ 

same  time  possessed  of  an  exquisite  genius  for  a  tutor  in  several  fimiifiesi  HewasboId^P 

embroidery.    The  ti^>estry  bears  intrinsic  evi-  to  return  to  France^  where  he  was  not^«»0L 

denoe  of  its  genuineness  by  the  elaborate  man-  In  1676  he  became  lurafessor  <^  P^^Jf^J! 

ner  in  which  the  various  characteristics  of  Noi^  the  Protestant  univendly  st  Bedsn.  ^^^ 

man  life  are  reproduced  upon  the  canvas  from  ted  all  his  time  to  the  lUfihnent  of  w  doD^ 

the  leadinff  political  events  down  to  the  smaUeet  so  &r  as  to  neglect  his  only  idesson,  his  oorr^ 

minutisB  cl  society,  while  at  the  same  time  the  i^ondenee  with  his  friendsL    Soon,  howvv^^ 

fiMts  revealed  by  this  picturesque  work  of  art  appeared  as  the  defender  <^phi]o0ophicsi^ 

are  corroborated  in  every  particalar  by  the  against  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  «bd&  J 

gfave accounts  whidi  have  oome  down  to  ns  dukeof  LuaDBmbonrgbdngohsrged,iM)t^|?^ 

firom  other  sources.  popular  rumor,  but  before  a  high  court  oreo^ 

BAYEYE,  an  Aflrtcan  tribe^  dweUing  on  the  cfltors  of  state,  with  having  n"^.  *  .^^ 

borders  of  Lake  Ngami  and  on  the  banks  of  the  and  holding  regular  interoenise  with  tbeae^ 

river  Teoge.     They  are  the  Quakers  of  the  Bayle  wrote  an  anonymous  I^^P^jl^  ^ 

African  body  politic,  have  never  been  known  fiivor  ;   this  was  but  a  spem  ^pn^ 

to  fight,  have  religious  scraples  against  war,  and  be  delivered  by  the  duke,  ia  which  w  ^ 
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oiiMEtioii  was  dispofled  of  in  a  masteily  manner  this  warfiure  against  the  nnsaspeoting  philoso- 
aad  onushed  nnder  the  weight  of  powerfttl  and  pher  that  he  finally  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
-witty  argnments.    A  little  after  he  entered  the  had  him  dismissed  m>m  his  professorship,  de- 
lists agamst  Poiret,  the  enthnsiastio  editor  and  priyed  of  his  pension,  and,  at  last,  in  1693,  for- 
sapporter  of  the  visionary  Antoinette  Bourig-  bidden  by  the  common  cooncii  of  Rotterdam  to 
non.     He  argoed  a^pinst  his  opinions  about  teaoh  publicly.    This  severity  did  not  disturb 
God,  the  soul,  and  evil,  in  his  CogUatumet  ra-  the  equanimity  of  the  philosopher,  although  he 
tianaUs  de  Deo^  anima  et  mah.   Meanwhile  the  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  labors  for  a  liv- 
university  of  Sedan  had  become  insufferable  to  ing.    He  then  resolved  to  undertake  a  work, 
Louis  XlV.,  tiben  preparing  for  the  repeal  of  the  the  project  of  which  he  had  formed  years  be- 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  therefore  suppressed,  fore,  and  which  was  to  become  his  principal 
notwithstanding  the  promise  given  on  tills  point  daim  to  renown;  we  mean  his  Dictionnaire 
to  the  duke  of  BouiUon  on  the  cession  of  his  histarique  et  critique^  in  which  he  intended  to 
duchy  to  fVance.    But  the  dty  of  Botterdam.  point  out  the  errors  and  supply  tiie  deficiendes 
anxious  to  prove  that  it  had  not  degenerated  of  the  most  important  pubUcatiotis  of  the  same 
fh>m  her  love  for  science  since  the  age  of  £ras-  kind.    He  went  to  work  with  eagerness,  and, 
mus,  eagerly  offered  an  asylum  in  her  celebra-  in  1697,  the  first  edition  appeared,  and  had  at 
ted  school  to  the  Sedan  professors;  and  Bayle  once  an  immense  success,  notwithstanding  the 
was  allowed  to  continue  there  his  philosophical  defects  inevitable  in  so  vast  a  pHerformanoe. 
teachings.    There  he  also  completed  his  FensSea  But  the  public  favor  seemed  to  revive  the  ha- 
mir  la  eomHe^  a  work  which  he  had  planned  to  tred  of  Jurieu  and  some  others  of  his  opponents, 
confute  the  errors  and  allay  the  fears  revived  They  were  not  contented  with  criticising  him 
among  the  people  on  the  appearance  of  the  bitteriy ;  they  amugned  him  before  the  con- 
oomet  of  1680.    This  work,  public^bed  in  1682,  nstory  of  the  Walloon  church,  who  ordered  him 
at  Botterdam,  was  eaoerly  read  everywhere^  to  make  many  corrections  and  alterations  in 
especially  in  France,  although  prohibited  there  various  important  artides.   Bayle  showed  both 
by  the  police.    His  love  for  historical  studies  patience  and   activity  in  defending   hirosd^ 
soon  engaged   him   in  another    controversy,  while  submitting  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
Maimbourg,  a  Jesuit  writer  of  some  talent,  had  decision.    But  this  controversy  occupied  much 
given  to  the  pubtio  a  HuUnre  du  Odttnnwne^  of  his  time,  and  prevented  him  from  improving 
In    which    the    reformation    and    reformers  as  completely  as  he  wished  the  work  to  which 
were  violentiy  assailed.    Bayle  undertook  to  he  had  devoted  his  life.    Between  his  constant 
repd   his  assertions ;    and   in   less  than   15  labor  and  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  he  did 
days   wrote  a  criticid  pamphlet,  which  was  not  enjoy  a  moment  of  rest;  so  it  may  be  justiy 
at   once  eztensivdy   oirculiUed,  reaching  its  said  that  he  died  ^' with  his  pen  in  hand.^'    His 
8d  edition  in  a  few  weeks.    In  France,  it  book  did  much  to  enlighten  the  age  in  which  he 
was  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  lived,  and  is  still  readable.    He  has  been  called 
hand  of  the  executioner,  but  was  in  conse-  the  Mont^ffne  of  the  17th  century;  but,  with  a 
quence  more  eagerly  sought  for  than  ever,  similar  tendency  to  skeptidsm,  though  more  in- 
This  effort  in  the  cause  of  his  religious  feitii  terest  in  the  truths  he  discusses,  he  does  not 
occasioned  him  much  trouble  and  difficidty.  possess  the  ease  and  grace  of  that  inimitable 
Jurieu,  the  most  infiuential  controversialist  of  writer.    Bayle  spent  his  whole  life  in  working, 
the  age,  had   also  written   a   refutation  of  and  the  only  relaxation  he  indulged  in  was  cor- 
Maim^urg's  history ;  but  it  appeared  too  late,  responding  witii  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
and,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bayle,  was  several  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries, 
thought  a  decided  failure.    Thence  arose,  on  the  Malebranche,  FonteneUe,  Buckingham,  Shaftes- 
part  of  Jurieu,  unfriendly  feelings,  whidi  were  bury,  Burnet,  St.   Evremond,   Leibnitz,  && 
heightened  to  positive  hatred  by  subsequent  dr-  Bayle  published  the  second  edition  of  his  JHo- 
cumstances.    In  1684  Bayle  commenced  a  lit*  twrmdtre  in  1702,  but  the  most  valuable  editions 
erary  loumal,  under  the  titie  of  Nou/oellM  de  la  ate  those  of  1740,  at  Basel  and  Amsterdam,  both 
rimiblique  des  lettrei,  which  was  quite  success-  consisting  of  4  vols,  folio.    The  English  edition, 
fdl,  but  was  productive  of  strife  in  which  Ju-  by  Thos.  Birch  and  Lockmaiif  London,  1784- 
rieu  seoretiy  participated.     His  anger,  how*  1741, 10  vols,  folio,  contains  many  additions, 
ever,  had  its  full  scope,  on  the  publication  of  The  most  recent  is  that  of  Beuohot,  Pari%  1820, 
Bayle^s  pamphlet,   (^^inmtfntoird  j^At^oaop^Mrutf  ]6vols.,8vo. 

iurlegpirolesderBMngiU:  ^"'CtmtratM'tmdfeik'  BAYLEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
trery  This,  being  published  on  the  occasion  of  Jaen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Horena;  pop. 
the  severe  measures  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  about  4,600.  It  commands  the  road  leading 
Protestants,  was  but  an  eloquent  plea  in  fiivor  firom  Oastile  into  Andalusia ;  and  it  was  thus 
of  reli^ous  toleration.  Jurieu  charged  Bayle  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  events 
with  bein^  indifferent  to  religion,  in  fact,  al-  in  the  peninsular  war.  The  Fi^snc^  general, 
most  an  inhdel,  and,  intermixing  calumnies  witii  Bupont,  who  was  in  command  in  Andalusia, 
plausible  accusations^  and  actively  pursuing  his  wmle  attempting  to  cross  the  Sierra,  was  sur* 
intrigues,  while  his  peaceful  opponent  con-  rounded  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  a  fit  of  de- 
tented  himsdf  witii  writing  a  defence,  which  spair  or  abaration,  surrendered  June  90. 1808, 
he  thought  condudve,  he  so  artfully  condnoted  with  16,000  ezoeUent  troops  to  the  Spanisu  gen* 
VOL.  n.— 49 
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tfal,  Cisteaot.    ThkmneiidHrii  known  as  ilit  B^rl^T  ni^iiitod  E^i^d,  w]iet«  he 

CM>italation  of  BayleiL  and  wat  regarded  by  Na-  nn6l  1776,  engaged  in  slady  and  practiee    _ 

poleon  as  the  prinoipai  aonroe  of  his  diaasterB  in  the  aid  of  Dr.  Hunter.    In  the  apriiig  of  tfait 

^>ain.  year  he  returned  to  New  York  as  aorgeon  ii 

BAYLEY,  Fbidsbio  W.  N.,  British  Jour-  the  army  under  Gen.  Howeu  HehoweTerthrev 

nalist,  bom  in  1807,  died  1863.    The  son  of  an  np  his  oommission  the  following  year  at  Kev- 

offioer  in  the  British  army,  he  aooompanied  jKart,  and  oontinned  the  praetioe  of  hia  profit 

him  to  Barbados,  in  Sept  1885,  and  on  his  re-  aion  in  Hew  York.    His  lettera  to  Himter  npoa 

tarn,  paUished  ** Fonr  leara*  Re^enoe  in  the  the  cronp  were  published  in  1781.     In  1787  ba 

West  Indies,^*  whioh  appeared  in  1880.    Soon  gave  kctares  upon  anzgery;  in  the  next  yesr 

after,  he  established  an  amosing^  clever,  short-  his  valoable  oottection  (^spedmena^  iilustzatiBf 

lived,  half-penny  periodica],  called  the  ^  Omni-  the  snljeot  of  morbid  anatomy,   ^iraa  totdlf 

bos,"  -almost   wholly  written  by  himself^  in  destroyed  by  the  '^doctors'  mob.**    In  179S 

which,  in  verse  as  well  as  proae,  literatnrai  he  was  elected  the  first  professor  €^  anatooy  ia 

theatricals,  fashions,  and  town  talk,  were  dis-  Colombia  college,  which,  ho  weTor,  he  afterward 

oossed  in  a  lively  manner.    He  had  remarkable  exchanged  with  Dr.  Post  for  that  of  sorgeiy. 

IhcUity  in  verufication,  and  wrote  a  great  nnm-  On  the  i^pearanoe  ot  the  yellow  fever  in  Nev 

ber  of  soDffs,  of  which  ^  Wedded  to  Immortal  York  abont  this  time,  whh  his  usual  eaagf 

Poetry"  had  great  popnlarity.    He.  was  the  first  and  devotedneas,  be  studied  ftithfhily  the  Gsam 

editor  of  the  ^'Dlostnited  Lcmdon  News.^*    His  of  the  disease,  and  in  1797  pabliahed  a  work 

aeparate  publications,  beside  the  ^'  Fonr  Years,''  npon  the  saliiect,  attributing  it  eatirelj  to  loed 

were  ^  A  new  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  ^*  Little  Red  causes,  and  repudiating  the  tbeoiy  of  ocmtagiaiL 

Biding  Hood,"  ^  Blue  Beard."  and  the  poetry  He  was  at  thia  time  heakh  officer  of  the  port 

to  Ferrard's  ^^  Hamming  Bird  Annual"    From  of  New  York,  and  streniKNialy  exerted  himsdf 

the  number  of  his  Obristian  names^  and  to  to  obtain  the  passage  of  proper  quanuttinelaw^ 

distinguish  him  ftx>m  Haynes  Bayly,  the  lyrist  in  which  he  was  finally  SQcceaafiiL    Having  de* 

and  dramatist,  he  was  generally  Imown  aa  "  Al-  voted  his  whole  liib  to  exertions  £or  the  be&e& 

I^bet  Bavley."  of  public  health,  Dr.  Baylej  at  length  Mi 

BAYLEY,  Sib  Jobzt,  English  Judge,  bom  victim  to  the  very  errors  he  had  eonstsotly 
1768,  died  1841.  The  son  of  a  country  clergy-  used  his  best  endeavors  to  correct.  In  visitiBg 
inan,  he  graduated  at  Cambridge  with  distinc-  an  emigrant  ship  in  hia  offioial  ca|>ad^  lie  ca- 
tion, and  obtained  a  feUowship.  Having  tared  a  cabin  crowded  with  paaseogers  who  had 
atodied  the  law,  he  practised  for  some  years  as  alept  there  during  the  night,  without 


i^iecial  pleader,  and  m  1789,  published  a  "  Trea^  tion,  and  containing  many  aiok  with  the  ship 

tise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange."  He  also  fever;  lus  exposure  on  this  ocoassoa  resoUed  ia 

edited  Lord  Baymond's  reports,  with  coireo-  his  death  a  week  after, 

tions,  references,  and  notes.    In  1792  he  was  BAYLIEfi,  Francis,  an  American  *4#^«ntM>^ 

admitted  a  barrister,  and  appointed  sergeant-  member  of  congress  firom  ICaasaefausetts  for 

at*law  in  1799.    For  a  long  time,  he  and  Ber-  several  sessions,  bom  in  1784^  died  at  Tasntoa, 

geant  Best  (afterward  Lord  Wynford)  had  the  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 18Q0.    In  the  preaidential  con- 

kading  practice  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  test  which  finally  resulted  in  the  electioa  of 

In  1808  he  was  made  one  oi  the  Justices  of  the  John  Q.  Adams,  he  threw  the  only  electoral 

court  of  king's   bench,  and   knighted.     His  vote  for  Jackson  that  was  given  £tan  New 

great  legal  knowledge  obtained  him  the  repu*  England.    He  was  for  a  short  time  nuoBter  to 

tation  cdr  bemg  one  of  the  best  common-lawyers  BriuaL    He  pubHshed  in  1828  a  histoiy  of  the 

on  the  bench,  and  it  was  expected  by  the  pro-  old  oolmiy  of  Plymouth, 

fession,  on  the  retirementof  Lord  EUenborough,  BAYLY,  Tboxas  Hathbb,  sa  Tingkiah  lyric 

in  1818,  that  he  would  have  been  appointed  to  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Bath,  OcL  IS,  17^. 

ancceed  him  as  chief  justice.    He  quitted  the  died  April  22, 1889.   In  his  youtfi  he  ex^bited 

bench  in  1884^  when  ne  was  honored  with  a  great  fiu^ility  in  writing  songs,  and  had  theadvan- 

baronetcy  and  a  seat  in  the  privy  council.    Sir  tage,  like  Thomas  Moore,  of  being  well  aoquaint- 

John  Bay  ley  was  deeply  imbued  with  devotional  ed  with  muno.    The  talent  for  poetry  which  he 

feelings,  and  published,  in  1818,  the  '^Book  possessed,  and  the  ample  fortune  of  his  fimd- 

of  Common  Pnqrer,^'  with  notes  by  himsdf.  ly,  aided  by  his  acc<Hnplishments  and  pleasiii^ 

BAYLEY,  BicHA£D,  an  American  physician,  manners^  enabled  him   to  move,  with  some 

bom  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1745,  and  died  Aug.  distinction,  in  fashionable  life— chiefly  in.  Bath 

17,  1801.     He   atodied  medicine  under   Dr.  and  London.     His  pecuniaiy  means    having 

Cttiarlton,  and  afterward  in  the   hospitals  of  beengreatlydiminiahed,  in  consequence  of  acme 

London;  in  1772  he  returned  to  New  York  Irish  tenants  being  unable  or  nnwifiing  to  pay 

and  commenced  practice.    At  this  period  he  their  rent,  he  took  to  literature  as  a  pn^essian, 

devoted  hia  attention  expressly  to  an  axami*  at  the  age  of  85,  and  his  "  Melodies  of  varioos 

nation  of  the  patiiolo^  of  croup,  and  eiplod*  Nations"  (l]^'^^^  "^^  musical  accompaniments^ 

ed  certain  fafladea  m  regard  to  the  causes  composed  and  arranged  by  himself  and  the  lata 

and  proper  mode  of  cure  of  this  disease;  his  ^  Henry  Bishop)  met  with  immediate  aoo- 

opimons  were  adopted  by  many  of  the  most  cess.    From  that  time  to  his  death,  l£r.  Bayly 

diatingnished  European  physiciana.  In  1776  Dr.  was  one  of  the  most  prolifio  and  popular  of 

-^  •  (^ 
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X!nffliah  song- writers.    His  ^^Pd  be  a  Butter^  Romiin  law,  and  therefore  fhe  unirenity  of 

fljr  "  had  extraordinary  popolarity  in  its  da}%  Edinburgh  hi  1722  established  a  professorship 

and  a  baUad,  ^  Oh  no,  we  never  mention  her,"  Ibr  instrootion  specially  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 

SQug  by  Mrs.  Wood  (Miss  Paton),  was  as  well  Mr.  Bayne  was  appointed  to  this  chair,  and  by 

known  and  highly  esteemed,  in  its  time,  as  al-  bis  learning  and  ability  immediately  wrought  a 

most  any  of  Moore^s  Irish  melodies.    Of  many  <diange  in  Sie  oomrse  of  legal  stody.    To  his  in* 

Lnndred  of  his  songs,  few,  however,  are  now  flaenoe  is  to  be  attributed  the  sobseqaent  rej^- 

remembered.   Occasionally,  he  showed  himself  lation,  re^ Hiring  candidates  to  pass  ezaminatioa 

capable  of  writing  better  things  than  these  not  only  in  the  civil  law  bat  also  in  the  mn- 

epnemera,  and  some  poems  of  sentiment,  in  nicipal  law  of  Scotland.    In  1720,  Mr.  Bayne 

annuals   and  magazines,  were  imbned  with  pablished  Hope's  **  Minor  Praoticks,"  a  work 

beauty  and  grace.    Mr.  Bayly  was  anthor  of  of  great  aonteness  and  learning,  which  had 

several  snccessftd  farces,  and  of  two  or  three  long  remained  in  manoscript,  to  which  he  pre- 

novels,  of  which  ^^ Kindness  in  Women"  was  fixed  a  disconrse  on  the  **Ri8e  and  Prepress  of 

the  beet    His  personal  character  was  amiable,  the  Law  of  Scotland  and  the  Method  of  Stady- 

and  he  appears  (from  his  life^  written  by  his  ingit"  He  also  published  avolome  of  ^^  Notes" 

widow,  ana  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  collection  for  the  use  of  students  of  Scotch  law,  and  a 

of  his  poetical  remains)  to  nave  borne  prosperity  work  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland, 

with  moderation  and  reverses  with  patience.  BAYOKET.  This  weapon,  now  generally  in* 

To  the  last,  he  fluttered  in  what  is  called  troduced  for  all  line-influitry,  is  usnally  stated 

fashionable  society,  for  which  his  limited  means,  to  have  been  invented  in  France  (apparently 

latterly,  were  ill  adapted.  at  Bayonne,  whence  the  name)  about  the  year 

BAyLY,  Thomas  HximT,  an  American  1640.  According  to  other  accounts,  it  was 
statesman,  born  in  Accomac  county,  Ya.,  in  adopted  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Malavs,  who 
1810,  died  June  29,  1866.  He  graduated  at  attaohed  thehr  brit,  or  dagger,  to  amusket,  and 
the  Tiniversity  of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  introduced  mto  France  about  the  year  1679.  Up 
bar  in  1880,  and  was  for  several  years  a  mem-  to  that  time,  the  musketeers  had  no  effective 
ber  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.  He  weapon  for  close  combat,  and  consequently  had 
was  also  a  brigadier-general  in  the  militia  of  to  be  mi^^  with  pikemen  to  protect  them  from 
Virginia  In  1842  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  a  closing  enemy.  The  bayonet  enabled  musket* 
circuit  superior  court  of  law,  an  office  which  he  eers  to  withstand  cavalry  or  pikemen,  and  thus 
resigned  in  1844,  when  he  was  elected  a  repre-  gradually  superseded  the  latter  arm.  Originally, 
sentative  in  the  national  congress ;  and  by  suc«  it  was  listened  to  a  stick  for  insertion  into  the 
cessive  reelections  he  held  the  latter  podtion  barrel  of  the  musket,  but  as  it  thus  prevented 
till  his  death.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  the  soldier  from  firing  witih  bayonet  fixed,  the 
on  ways  and  means,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  tube  passing  round  Sie  barrel  was  afterward 
house  during  many  sessions,  and  was  highly  re-  Invented.  Still,  the  pike  maintained  itself 
spected  by  men  of  all  parties,  as  well  for  his  for  above  hidf  a  century  as  an  in&ntry  weapon, 
urbanity  and  dignity,  as  for  his  ability.  The  The  Austrians  were  the  first  to  exchange  it,  for 
family  home  in  which  he  died  was  established  all  their  line  infkntry,  for  the  musket  and  bay- 
by  his  ancestors  from  Euffhmd  in  1666,  and  it  onet ;  the  Phissians  followed  in  1689 ;  the 
is  remarkable  that  he  held  Just  the  same  public  French  did  not  do  away  entirely  with  the  pike 
offices  that  had  been  filled  by  his  father.  until  1708,  nor  the  Russians  till  1721.    The 

BAYNAM,  Wnxuv,  an  American  surgeon,  battle  of  Spire,  in  1708,  was  the  first  in  which 

bom  in  Caroline  county,  Va.,  in  1749.  died  chai^sea  of  infantry  were   made  with  fixed 

Dec  8, 1814.    He  completed  his  medical  edu-  bayonets.     For  lij^t  inftntry,  the  bayonet 

cation  in  London,  where  he  resided  for  16  is  now  generally  replaced  by  a  abort,  straight 

years,  and  was  long  assistant  demonstrator  to  and  sharo-pointed  sword,  which  can  be  fixed 

the  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  St.  in  a  slide   on   one  side   of  the   muzzle  of 

Thomases  hospital.  He  was  probably  unsurpass-  the  rifle.     It   is   thus   certainly  less  firmly 

ed  in  his  time  as  an  anatomist,  and  performed  fixed,  but  as  such  iniSuitry  are  expected  to 

many  remarkable  operations.     He  fhmished  chilrge  in  line  in  exceptional  cases  only,  this 

some  excellent  preparations  in  the  museum  of  drawback  is  considtted  to  be  balanced  by  the 

Cline  and  Cooper  in  London,  and  wrote  various  muiifold  uses  in  which  such  an  instrumoit  can 

papers  for  medical  Journals.  be  employed. 

BAYNE,  Albxandkb,  a  Scotch  professor,  BAYONNE,  a  city  of  France,  department  of 

and  writer  upon  the  law  of  Scotland,  bom  at  Basses-Pyrte^es,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Adour 

Logic,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  passed  advocateat  and  Nive.    It  is  separated  into  8  parts,  named 

the  Scotch  bar  in  1714,  died  in  Edinburffh,  in  Great  and  Little  Bayonne,  and  the  suburb  of 

June,  1787.    The  common  law  of  England  had  St  Esprit.    It  is  8  milee  from  the  coast,  and  18 

been  superseded  in  Scotland,  in  the  16tn  cen-  from  tne  Spanish  firontier  at  Fontarabia.    It  is 

tury,  by  the  principles  of  the  dvil  and  canon  finely  situated  and  has  quays  and  promenades ; 

laws,  and  candidates  for  the  bar  were  then  ao-  a  mint,  theatre,  sdiools  of  commerce,  naval  and 

customed  to  prepare  themselves  in  IbteigB  eommeroial  docks,  Chamber  and  tribunal  of 


umversities.    Gradually,  however,  tiie  systom    commerce^  dlatiDaries,  sugar  refineries,  and  c^ass 
of  Sootoh  law  came  to  diilbr  from  that  of  the   works.    Itexporta^Bber^tar,  ocrks. 
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hanuL  ohoookte,  liqaetin,  and  oream  of  tartar;  IVenoh  under  Soalt    Its  aiusieoi  nflBme 

and  tmportB  fine  wooL  lioorioe,  and  olive  oiL  Basti.    Pop.  10,138. 

It  has  a  cathedral  of  tne  13th  oeutnry  and  a  BAZAAR,  an  oriental  assemblage  oi  riiops 

citadel  of  Yanban's.    Its  vessels  are  engaged  to  and  traders.    The  bazaars  are  of  2  G^aasea :  the 

some  extent  in  the  whale  fisherj.  It  is  the  seat  wide  open  places  for  the  sale  of  aniTnulB,  live  and 

ci  a  United  States  consulate,  and  since  the  es-  dead,  imd  of  balky  produce,  whk^  are  usaafij 

tablisbment  of  the  imperial  coart  of  Kapoleon  in  the  ootskirts  of  the  town;  and  the  covered 

in.  annually  for  8  months  at  Biarritz,  Bajonne  bazaar,  in  which  retail  traders  are  oongregated. 

has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  place  The  wholesale  deslers  do  not  keop  their  atoek  la 

for  political  movements.    Bayonne  is  mstin-  the  bazaar,  although  they  may  frMoent  it  fiir 

ffoished  in  the  annals  of  religious  and  civil  con-  the  sake  of  meeting  oustomera.     Ilie  place  is 

flicts  as  the  place  which  refused  to  participate  divided  into   streets  or  passages^   wliidi  an 

in  tiie  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,     rop.  nsually  restricted  to  the  sale  of  one  particalsr 

aboQt  19,000.  article,  and  this  gives  the  appearanoe  of  greai 

B  ATOU,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  trade  and  promotes  the  oonvenienoe  of  eostooi- 

word  hoyaUf  a  *^gnt"  or  '^channel."    Its  strict  ers.    The  shops  are  small,  and  the  goods  are 

aigniflcation  is  a  stream  which  is  not  fed  by  displayed  on  a  board  or  platform  raised  froa 

springs,  but  flows  from  some  other  stream  or  the  street,  on  which  the  dealer  aits  in  tailor 

from  a  lake ;  but  it  is  not  nnfrequently  used  in  ftshion,  withoat  any  counter,  and  with  his  mer- 

America  as  s^onymous  with  ^' creek."    The  ohandise  so  arranged  about  him  that  he  eaa 

tennis  very  httie  employed  except  in  the  states  oonvenientiy  reach  it  withoat  nang.     Infrest 

of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  of  the  shop  a  small  earthen  or  bridic  bench  is 

BAYOU  SABA,  a  village  of  Louisiana,  situ-  sometimes  placed,  either  for  the  di^lay  of  wares 

ated  on  the  ICssissippi  river,  165  miles  above  or  as  a  step  for  the  customer  to  moont  into 

New  Orleans.    It  is  a  shipping  point  for  the  the  shop  and  take  his  seat  by  the  aide  of  tba 

com  and  cotton  produced  in  the  vicinity.    A  dealer.    The  bazaar  is  under  charge  of  watcb- 

railroad  connects  it  with  Woodville,  Ifisds-  men,  and  thefts  and  robberies  are  rare^  althoa^ 

aippL           the  shops  are  not  closed  at  nights    A  erier  a 

jBATRHOFFER,  Eabl  Thiodob,  leader  of  attached  to  the   bazaar,  who  procSaiiiis  the 

the  Hesse^OasBel  democrats,  bom  in  Marburg  merits  of  a  particular  conunodity  and  iorites 

in  1819.  studied  law,  but  devoted  himself  sub-  attention  to  it,  or  gives  notice  of  artides  ksL 

aequently  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  on  which  and  found.    The  price  of  an  tmnanally  vahaUe 

subject  he  began  to  lecture  in  1884  in  Marburg,  commodity  is  sometimes  settled  by  a  ooodave 

where  in  1888  he  received  tiie  appointment  Gl  of  leading  dealers.    The  bazaar  Berve»  not  oaij 

special  and  in  1845  of  permanent  professor  at  for  the  di^Kisal  of  merohandiae,  bat  it  is  the 

the  university.    He  became  favorably  known  focus  to  which  the  news  tender  and  when  it  is 

to  the  literary  world  bv  his  various  phUosophi-  discussed  with  more  license  of  speedi  than  ia 

cal  writings,  in  which  he  advocated  the  views  other  places.    The  confidential  aaraats  of  the 

of  Hegel,  while  at  a  later  period,  he  Joined  principal  people  meet  at  the  bazaar  during  sD 

more  particularly  that  branch  of  the  Hegelian  hours  of  the  day,  and  this  of  ooorae  insDres  i 

Bchoof  of  philosophers,  whose  opinions  are  rep-  free  circulation  of  rumors  as  to  their  massos" 

resented  in   the  JdhrHckt^n  J^  tpeculatwe  personal  and  public  movements.    The  easten 

Phil(>90phie.axkd.miheJahf^iUhernf&r  Futm-  ladies  are  debarred  the  luxury  of  abof^ng, 

9eh(nft  undLiben,    In  the  latter  periodical,  a  se-  their  great  opportunity  ci  out-door  leoreaeian 

ries  of  papers  appeared  from  him  in  1849,  under  being  tiieir  visit  to  the  bath,  bat  their  prodne- 

the  name  of  Uhtermtchungen  Ad^r  Wexn^  0^  tions,  in  the  shape  of  embroidery  aad  needle- 

m^ichU  ftnd  Eritik  der  BeUgion^  in  elucidation  work,  are  Bometimes  sent  to  the  bazaar  for  the 

of  his  views  of  the  Marhurger  Lieh^eundey  and  sake  of  increasing  their  small  pittance  of  pocket 

of  the  other  new  religious  organization  which  money.     The  perfect  pictures  of  orieatid  hie 

grew  out  of  the  modem  Qerman  Oatholic  move-  contained  in  the  Arabian  Nights  give  accurate 

ment,  in  reference  to  whichhe published  avariety  impreasions  of  bazaar  life,  even  as  it  is  seen  ia 

of  works  and  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  chun-  our  day. 

pion.    When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  BAZAINE,    FiuirgoiB  Aohius,    a  Freodi 

ne  applied  the  principles  of  his  philosophicsl  genend,  bom  about  1810.     He  received  his 

and  rehgious  creed  to  the  political  world,  and  education  at  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris, 

in  the  Hessian  diet,  of  which  he  became  a  mem-  and  after  having,  in  1881,  volunteered  into  the 

ber,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  leader-  military  service,  he  was  next  year  attached  to 

ship  of  the  democratic  party  devolved  upon  the  French  army  in  Africa.    He  took  part  ia 

him.    Afterward  he  was  for  some  time  presi-  the  battie  of  Macta,  and  subseqnentiy  served 

dent  of  the  chamber  and  member  of  the  com-  with  distinction  in  tiie  Oatalonian  rampaigiis 

mittee  ofthe  states  of  Hesse-OaaseL  in  Spain.     In  1840,  returning  to  Africa,  ha 

BAZA,  a  city  of  Spain,  famous  in  the  early  joined  the  different  military  ezpeditiK»is  to 

history  of  Andalusia.    The  Spaniarda  captured  which  the  war  in  that  country  gave  rise,  and 

it  from  the  Moors  in  1489,  after  a  siege  of  neariy  after  managing  for  Bome  time  the  affiurs  of  the 

7  months.    In  1810,  the  Spanish  fbroea  under  subdivi»on  of  Tlemoen  and  playing  a  part  at  the 

Blake  and  Ereire  were  defeated  here  by  the  surrender  of  Abd  el  £ader  and  tlM  peace  of  Al- 
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pien,  he  gradually  rose  in  liia  profefleaon,  ontll,  Basard  was,  with  £n£uitin,  the  acknowledged 
in  1860,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  head  of  the  new  school;  he  was  oonspicaons 
colonel.  In  the  following  year  he  was  put  at  the  among  the  speakers  and  debaters,  and  greatly 
h^bd  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  foreign  legion,  contribnted,  espeoially  after  the  revolution  of 
and  when  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  tiie  8  reffi-  July,  1880,  to  give  credit  and  popularity  to  the 
mentsof  that  legion  were  formed  into  a  brigade,  doctrines,  which  were,  by  his  advice,  strictly 
of  which  he  was  appointed  commander.  At  the  confined  within  the  limits  of  philosophictui 
head  of  this  force  he  arrived  before  Sevastopol  theory.  But  this  restriction  was  fiar  firom  agree- 
in  Oct  1855,  the  very  day  on  which  the  bom-  able  to  the  more  ardent  members  of  the  party  j 
bardment  commenced.  The  ability  which  he  and  St  Simon^s  economical  doctrine  was  con- 
displayed  on  that  memorable  occasion  led  to  his  verted  into  a  religious  creed,  which  r^ected 
being  appointed  as  governor  of  Sevastopol  im-  the  ties  of  piarriage.  This  was  too  much 
mediately  after  the  fall  of  the  town,  and  soon  for  Hazard,  who  was  a  married  man  and  dedred 
afterward  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  a  sodal  reform,  but  not  the  destruction  of  mo- 
of  division.  Subsequently  he  distinguished  him-  lality.  Oonsequently,  a  schism  broke  out  in 
self  in  the  expedition,  the  result  of  which  was  1881,  and  Bazara  published  a  manifesto  in  which 
the  capture  of  Kinbunu  he  charged  Enmntin  and  his  folk)wer8  with 
B  Az  ANOOUBT,  Jit  as  Baftibtb  Mabin  Ajt-  planning  a  new  social  order  founded  upon  corrup* 
ToiNX  Lboat  dx,  a  French  general,  bom  at  Val-  tion,  licentiousnesa  oudbad  &ith.  He  at  the  same 
de-MoUe  (Oise),  March  19, 1767,  died  January  time  proclaimed  nimself  chief  of  the  new  St. 
17,  1830 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Italian  Simonian  hierarchy ;  but  this  appeal  was  not 
oampaigns;  distinguished  himself  and  was  heeded,  the  great  mii^ority  of  the  St.  Simoniana 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  St  Jean  d' Acre ;  fought  futhfully  adhering  to  his  former  colleague,  as  the 
in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  was  a  member  true  leader  of  the  new  church.  Being  thus  for^ 
of  the  court-martial  which,  on  March  21, 1804^  saken  and  deeply  aggrieved  at  the  bitter  debates 

Sronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  which  had  taken  place  in  private  interviews 

nke  d^Enghien.    In  1806  he  was  appointed  with  his  former  friends,  Baaud  became  dis- 

eommanderof  the  legion  of  honor,  ana  in  1808  heartened,  sunk  under  the  burden,  and  died; 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  while  leaving  a  name  honored  even  by  tnose  whom 

in  the  same  year  he  was  created  baron  of  the  his  conscience  had  constrained  him  to  desert 

empire,  and  went  as  commander  to  Hambuxv  BAZAS,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 

with  a  mission  connected  with  the  continental  Gironde,  88  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Bordeaux.    It  is 

blockade.    He  withdrew  from  service  in  1815.  very  ancient,  having  been  the  chief  town  of  the 

BAZAB-KHAN,  a  town  of  Asia  Ifinor,  in  Fom^  one  ofthe  most  powerfhl  Gallic  tribes  in 

the  pashalic  of  Anatolia.    It  is  the  great  mart  Novempopulania.     It  gave  birth  to  the  Latin 

for  all  the  villages  in  its  vicinity,  and  thence  poet,  Ausonius;  was  also^  for  a  lengthened 

derives  its  name.  period,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  G^soony, 

BAZABD,  AiCAiTD,  the  founder  of  carbona-  and  the  seat  of  a    bishopric.     The  ancient 

rism  in  France,  and  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  cathedral,  now  the  parish  church,  is  a  remarka- 

St  Simonism,  bom  Sept  19, 1791,  at  Paris,  ble  monument  of  Gothic  ardiitectnre.    From 

died  at  Gourtry,  July  29, 1882.    He  first  distin-  its  name,  the  surrounding  district  was  called 

-guished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  national  Bazad<^    Bazas  is  now  an  iU-bmlt  place,  with 

guard  in  the  defence  of  Paris  in  1815 ;  and  soon  an  imperial  saltpetre  manufsotorv,  glasH-works^ 

after  the  restoration  secretly  but  actively  en-  and  manu&otones  of  drugget    rop.  4,615. 

gaged  in  politics.    In  1818  he  became  the  prin-  BAZEEGURS,   a  swt  of  gypsy  tribe   in 

dpal   editor  of  VAriUarque^  an    opposition  Hindostan.    They wanderiU)Out tne peninsula^ 

paper;  and  when,  on  the  assassination  of  the  trading  in  trinkets,  performing  tricks  of  Ju^ 

duke  of  Berry,  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  i^ery  and  agility,  and  sometimes  curing  the 

restricted,  he  published  many  pamphlets  to  dif-  sick  by  secret  medicines.    They  are  Moham* 

ftue  liberal  opinions  among  the  people.    At  medans  by  profession,  but  their  wordiip  seema 

the  same  time,  he  founded  the  lodge  oiU$  omii  entirelypeculiar  and  irregular. 

de  la  teriU^  pursuing  his  political  purposes  under  BAZElENOFF,  Vassuji  Ivinovitcr,  a  Rna* 

the  cover  of  freemasonry;  a  little  later,  aided  sian  architect  and  first  vice-president  of  the 

by  some  friends,  he  organized  carbonari  societies  academy  of  fine  arts  at  St  Petersburg,  born  at 

which  soon  numbered  more  than  200,000  mem-  Moscow,   March,   1787,  died   at   St   Peters- 

bers.    He  took  part  in  the  manv  conspiracies  burg,  Aug.  2,  1799.    He  studied  at  the  arohi* 

which  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  tectural  sdiool  and  universily  of  his  native  dty, 

mcnarohy.    On  the  discovery  of  the  B^fort  and  subsequently  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at 

military  plot^  he  was  outlawed,  but  succeeded  St  Petersburg,  and  under  DuvaL  at  Paris^ 

in  escaping.    He  afterward  became  one  of  the  where  he  received  a  diploma  of  ment,  which,  as 

first  diMipIes  of  St  Simon,  and  in  1825,  one  of  the  honor  had  never  before  been  confurad  upon 
the  contributors  to  the  Productewr,    He  soon 


any  Bussian  artist,  induced  the  St  Petersburg 

ned  an  aacendenqy  among  his  new  associates  academy  to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  acyunot| 
^  Lis  experience  and  comprehensive  mind.  In  and  to  send  him  to  Bome.  On  his  return  home 
1828,  when  the  St  Simonians  commenced  ex-  in  1765,  he  was  employed  by  Catharine  in  re* 
pounding  their  doctrines  in  public  meettngs^    buildinjp  the  Kremlin,  but  the  prq|eot  was 
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AndaoftA  tad  imnr  nmnieJ,  tlliiODgb  ihB  thiir  mvftoe,  flBoodi  as  ft  ikior,  and  lo  M 

flnt  stone  was  laid  with  great  pomp  on  June  18,  that  the  hooi  of  the  hone  hardly  makes  u 

1778*    In  1776  he  loat  ii»  &Tor  or  the  empraaii  impfeflnon  upon  it,  pneenta  an  adnunble  drift 

on  aooonnt  of  the  diaattsfootion  which  abo  felt  Hone  finer  ooold anywiierebe  fiDaad  fiirthreeor 

with  the  aommer  palace  at  TaMitrino,  which  four  milea  in  length,  than  the  Manhfieldbeidi 

he  had  begun  for  her.    Paul,  howeyer,  restored  near  the  reeidenoe  of  the  late  DamellfebBte; 

him  to  his  position,  and  «nployed  him  to  eze-  hnt  man j  others  like  it  are  met  with  on  ik 

onte  the  palace  at  Gatsohina,  that  of  Panlowalnr,  coasts  of  Kew  Eai^land.    Kahant  and  Kevpot 

and  Tarioos  other  pohUo  works  at  Gronstadt.  present  with  the  smooth  beaches  the  cooM 

Bashenoif  was  also,  in  conjunction  with  P.  0.  of  alternating  difib  of  roek^  addii^  maeh  to 

yoronikin.the  repoted  arohitect  <tf  the  Eaasn  thebeantjof  theeoastandtotheattnetiTeiMB 

chnrdi  in  8t  Petersbnrg.    His  most  important  of  the  looah^  to  summor  yisUxfl.    Foitltt 

work  was  the  81  Ml&ael  palace,  whidi  he  aonth,  Jjoaf  Branch  of  Kew  Jersey,  tie  bttek 

ezeoatsd  for  Ptail,  snd  within  the  wslls  of  of  Oqw  Mst,  of  Old  Point  Oomlbrt,  Hampba 

whidi  the  emperor  wasaanssinated.  Kotaebne  beach,  and  that  of  8a]liTan*s  island  in  GbarkB- 

gires  an  interesting  description  of  this  aamp-  ton  harbor,  are  bat  a  few  of  these  ioteratais 

tnons  edifice,  wUoh  haa  since  been  converted  watering  places,  resorted  to  in  the  aammeripr 

into  a  military  academy.  their  cool  breeces  and  refreshing  sea-bsthiiig.- 

BAZLET,  Tboxas,  president  of  the  Man-  Raised  beaches  are  ancient  beaches  now  stand- 

chester  chamber  of  oommeroe,  bom  near  Bol*  ing  at  hi^^er  levels  than  formeiiy,  and  maldv 

ton,  in  LancaaUre,  in  1797.    Hewaaone<tfthe  terraces  inland.    For  deacriptionof  these^iol 

earliest  members  of  the  Ifsndieater  anti-corn-  of  the  ^^Bidge  Bead,"  in  liew  Tori^  onoa  a 

law  association  and  of  the  council  of  the  league,  beadi,  see  AxLvnun. 
Hii  firm  have  established  sdhoolaL  lectures,  and       B£AOH,Moen  Yaxb,  an  ingenoosAmeriea 

Tsading^rooms  in  connection  witii  their  facto-  mechanic^  and  former  proprietor  of  the  *'Nef 

lies.    llr.  Badey  was  one  of  the  most  actire  Tork  Sun"  newsp^ier,  bom  at  Wal]iDgfor4 

of  the  royal  commissioneri  of  the  great  exbibi-  Oonn^  Jan.  7,  1800.     In  his  boyhood  he  dii 

tionofl861.    He  was  elected  preMent  of  the  duties  about  the  house  and  farm,  attended  tls 

ICanohester  chamber  of  commerce  in  1845.  Tillage  school,  and  showed  unnsoal  akili  inn^ 

BDELLXUM,  a  gum-resin  obtsined  fhnn  the  chanical  contrivances.    At  the  i^  of  U  ba 

amvrk  ^ownmiphora  of  India  and  Madagascar,  was  bound  as  apprentioe  to  a  cabioet^ukff  it 

and  the  Senegal  variety  from  the  MmiM^ia  Hartford,  and  by  diligence  in  performiiueitn 

4/HoMa.    It  is  sometimes  found  mized  with  tasks,  he  was  able  to  purohaae  his  freedoQ  ia 

gum-arabic  and  gum-senegaL    The  color  of  the  his  18th  year.    After  being  employed  for  Atone 

roundish  pieoes  and  the  Inmpa  in  which  it  aa  Journeyman  in  Northampton,  Maa&,  he  vat 

comes  is  brownish  red.    The  resfai  is  infiamma-  into  business,  and  the  oabinet  woxk  pnpti^  ^ 

ble,  and  diflhses  a  balsamic  odor.    It  resem-  his  firai  was  reputed  among  the  best  in  tte 

hies  myrrh  in  taste,  smell,  and  medical  prop-  oonntrv.    Tethisbaanessrerahednofottnaite' 

erties;  is  scHnetiines,  but  rarely,  used  for  plaa-  ly,  and  he  removed  to  Springfield.  Ihen  lie 

tars,  and  is  also  administered  internally.  neJi^ted  other  h^rests  in  hia  seal  (onaoo^ 

B£AOH,  the  sandy  ot  gravelly  shore  of  the  tnre  a  gunpowder  engine  for  propeOiittbiDMaj 

sea  or  of  lakes.    In  Europe  the  term  is  applied  which  proved  an  abortive  attempt,  and  in  oM 

only  to  the  strip  between  the  lowest  snd  hiffh-  tar  the  steam  naviostion  of  tiie  ^^^'^'^^ 

est  water;  but  in  this  country,  where  the  ma*  river  between  Hartford  and  SpriogfieU,  nicb 

tnre  of  beaches  is  much  more  prominent,  it  would  have  been  sncoeesfbl  had  not  tbenociB 

designates  the  long  aandy  apito  or  tongues,  state  of  his  affiurs  obliged  him  to  om  ^ 

which  are  common  along  our  coast,  puallel  tions  while  his  steamer  was  on  the  stocks.  i« 

with  the  mainland,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  his  pUn  was  carried  out  by  othen^  lod  it  v« 

inner  harbor.    They  i^ipear  to  have  originated  dneto  his  invention  that  a  steamer  vis  ttfee 

with  the  sediment  deposited  by  some  river  or  over  what  had  before  been  deemed tiieio^ 

brook,  which  outside  of  its  mouth  has  accumn-  mountable  Enfield  folia.    Kr.  Beach  soon  v^ 

lated  in  the  form  of  a  bar.    The  waves  and  devised  a  rag-cutting  machine,  by  which  od- 

winds  are  constantly  acting  to  change  the  form  mense  li^r  is  saved,  and  whidi  haa  beeDgsB- 

of  these  bars;  but  though  their  materisla  are  erallyadopted  in  paper-milla;  hot  Um^ 

ever  shifting  their  position,  the  beadi  itMlf  con-  vesled  his  idea  before  he  obtsioed  a  pateaMe 

tinues  a  marked  foature  in  the  topogrspby  of  derived  no  personal  benefit  fitm  his  m^e>^ 

the  coast    The  most  remarkable  beiMhes  in  He  next  removed  to  Ulster  coanty,N.i^^^ 

this  country  <»*  in  Europe,  are  probably  the  long  he  became  conoemed  in  an  exteoarre  P*Pf| 

line  of  them  oa  the  sonthem  shore  of  Long  mill,  and  after  having  r^ndly  amassed  prop^ 

Mand,  known  as  the  Great  beach,  and  extend*  during  6  years,  lost  it  all  in  the  7th.  Tiu>J* 

ing  for  mote  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  the  last  of  his  reverses.    In  l^^^^l  u 

(These  are  allnded  to  in  the  article  Axximnx.)  his  fomily  to  the  dty  of  New  York,  where^ 

Smooth  sand  beaches,  uponwhioh  the  surf  rolls  became  interasted  in  the  ^^Smi'^M^'^^^ 


in  heavy  breakera,  are  fovorite  places  of  resort  pioneer  of  the  penny  press,  d  "^^^^^ 
in  the  sommw  season  for  bathing;  and  when  made  himself  sole  pn^rietor;  and  ^^"^ 
the  tide  has  left  the  sands  saturated  with  water,    which  he  has  since  acqnued,hasmad0himFn^ 
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kient  in  iMmkiiig  and  other  fioandal  oonoems.  every  small  one,  and  the  dozolosy  at  the  end 

Daring  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  of  every  decade ;  while  during  we  recital  of 

by  Prudent  Pdk  as  an  agent  to  arrange  a  treaty  each  of  the  15  divisions,  the  mind  is  directed 

of  peace.  The  negotiations,  however,  when  near  to  some  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  the 

to  a  satisfiiotory  conclusion,  were  broken  off  by  Bavior  or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  such  as  the  an- 

a  false  report  that  Santa  Anna  had  annihilated  the  nnndation,  nativity,  crucifixion,  resnrreotioD, 

army  of  (General  Taylor  in  the  north  of  Meaco.  aasumption,  ^ec     A  smaller   chaplet,  ^  the 

Mr.  Beach  has  recently  retired  from  bnsinese^  length  of  that  above  described,  but  like  it  in 

and  resides  in  his  native  town  of  WaUingford.  other  respects,  is  in  more  g^eral  use.    The 

BEAOHY  HEAD,  a  lofty  cliff  in  the  British  beads  are  made  of  various  materials^  such  as 

eihanneLon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  between  Brigh*  wood,  ghiss,  ivory,  bone,  cocoa-nut  shell,  and 

ton  and  Hastings.  Alight-house  hasbeen erected  sometimes  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones. 

on  it  286  feet  above  the  sea.  The  devotion  of  the  rosary  is  said  to  have  been 

BEAOON,  a  conspicuous  mark  or  signal  introduced  by  St  Dominic  in  the  Idth  century, 

^ther  used  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  in-  but  the  BenedictineB,  as  early  as  the  6di  oen* 

vanon,  or  as  a  guide  to  mariners.    The  alarm  tuiy,  appear  to  have  employed  a  string  of  beads 

beacon  was  usually  fire  placed  on  the  tops  of  upon  which  they  said  certain  prayers  while  at 

high  hills,  the  fiames  of  which  could  be  seen  work.    The  festival  of  Uie  rosary,  inetituted 

at  a  great  distance  by  nig^t,  and  the  smoke  by  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1678,  to  commemo- 

day.    They  were  in  great  use  for  rousing  the  rate  the   victory  of  Lepanto,  is  celebrated 

border  on  an  invasion  either  by  Scotch  or  Eng*  throughout  the  Catholic  dhuitih  on  the  Ist 

lish.  Sunday  of  October. — ^The  worshippers  of  the 

AthMtoTiiMBflfhMiitiietiDTCtiii^  grand  lama  in  Aria  make  use  of  a  kind  of  chap- 

^*  aS  »Urine^2Sd  SSSwn^  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  Mohamnaedans  have  their  beads  of 

And  soon  a  eoore  of^flrM  I  wMn  holy  earth  from  Mecca  or  Medina,  which  they 

rrom]ieishtaiidhiUMkd<durw«re06«n.  pass  through  their  fingers  while  reciting  the 

A  beacon  to  mariners  is  either  a  landmark  99  qualities  of  Qod  mentiotted  in  the  first  part 

erected  on  an  eminence  near  the  shore,  or  a  fioat*  of  tne  Koran. 

ing  signal  moored  in  shoal  water.  BEAGLE  (oanis  •agaoa^  a  hound  of  the 

BEAOOKSFIELD,  a  declining  market  town  smallest  siae,  lormerly  used  for  hunting  hares, 

In  Buckinghamshire,  England,  S4  miles  W.  bv  but  now  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  rabbit 

K.  of  London.    It  is  situated  on  high  groun^  shooting.    In  old  times,  when  a  fox-hunt  lasted 

and  its  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  morning  to  night,  and  the  excellence  of 

from  a  beaoon  once  set  up  there.     The  re-  the  run  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  hours 

mains  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  resided  at  Gre-  consumed  in  it,  provided  that  there  was  a  kill 

gories  in  this  parish,  are  deposited  in  the  parish  at  the  end,  hare  hunting  with  bei^gles  was  con- 

ohurch ;  and  the  churchyara  contains  a  monu-  sidered  a  fine  sport    It  was  an  especial  favorite 

ment  in  honor  of  the  poet  Waller,  to  whom  the  with  young  people^  who  could  r^ily  keep  up 

manor  belonged,  as  it  still  does  to  his  descend-  with  the  dimmutive  pack  on  their  ponies,  whicl^ 

ant.    It  has  fairs  of  diminishing  importance.  indeed,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  an  active 

BEADLE  (Sax.  hydel^  a  crier),  an  English  pedestrian  to  do,  with  no  aid  beyond  his  own 

parochial  authority,  servant  of  the  church  war-  limbs.    At  this  time,  from  10  to  12  inches  was 

dens,  who  parades  himself  in  cocked  hat,  knee  the  legitimate  height  of  a  beagle,  the  nearer  to 

breeches,  rod  of  office,  and  gold  lace,  keeps  the  smaller  standard  the  better;  and  the  per* 

order  in  the  church  and  churdiyard,  and  per-  feol^on  of  a  pack  was  to  be  exactly  matched 

forms  various  minor  services.    Rural  deans  bad  in  size,  and  so  nearly  matched  in  speed  that, 

formerly  their  beadles  to  summon  the  inferior  while  running  in  full  cry,  a  sheet  would  cover 

dergy  to  visitations,  and  hence,  probably,  the  the  whole,  without  a  single  straggler.    The 

present  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  office.    The  true  beagle  was  of  the  exact  type  of  the  great 

oeadles  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  0am-  southern  hound,  dow  but  of  the  most  exquisite 

bridge  bear  maces  before  the  chancellor  or  vice-  powers  of  scent,  of  which  SbaJEcspeare  wrote 

ohsnoellor  in  procession.    In  Oxford  there  are  the  most  perfect  description  that  exists — 
Z  esquire  and  8  yeomen  beadles,  attached  to  My  houndi  am  imd  out  of  the  Bpwtu  breed, 

the  respective  faculties.     The  esquire  beadles  8o  flewed,  «o  Mikted,  and  their  heeds  are  hang 

at  OambridflA  AoUact  finM  and  neruiltifis.  imd  "^^^  **'■  ^^^  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

SK  UBmDnage  oouecL  ones  wia  penaiues,  ana  Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapped  Uke  TheaiaUan  bulla, 

SOmmon   the  members  of  the  senate   to   the  Blow  in  pnmiit.  yet  mat^led  in  tone,  like  bells, 

chancellor's  court.  ^*^  under  eaen,  Ac, 

BEADS,  in  the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  a  all  of  which  points  refer  exactlv  to  the  tiny 

chaplet  used  in  saying  the  rosary,  a  series  of  beagle.    Their  color  is  usually  black,  white^ 

prayers  to  the  BlesMd  Viripn.    This  chaplet  and  tan  pied,  and  sometimes  blue-mottled,  which, 

consists  of  166  beads,  16  of  which  are  larger  for  the  hare-hunting  beagles,  was  held  the 

than  the  rest,  and  bdng  strung  at  equal  £s-  choicest.    Since  they  have  been  used  for  rab- 

tancea,  divide  the  remaining  160  into  16  de-  bit-shooting^  their  size  is  still  further  reduced, 

cades.    The  apostles'  creed  is  recited  at  the  and  in  their  coloring,  pure  white,  or  white 

commencement  of  the  rosary;  the  Lord's  prayer  with  black  and  tan  ears  and  eye-patches^  has, 

is  said  at  every  large  beao,  the  Ate  Maria  at  if  any  thing,  the  preference.    Moaem  rabbit- 


ne  BEAGLE  BEALB 

■hooting  ov«r  beagles  is  thus  desoribed  bf  better  sporty  as  be  is  wildar,  rans  ftstar,  lod 

**  GraTen,'^  a  distiiigaished  ^K>rtiiig  writer  of  the  nerer  takes  to  earth.     Consideriiig  the  eIrdi- 

new  school:  "^  The  best  sample  oi  it  we  ever  danee  of  this  little  animal  in  many  K^iooa, it 

eq}ojred  was  in  the  woods  of  the  eari  of  Win-  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  tiw  besgjb 

terton,  adjoining  his  seat,  Shillinglee  park,  in  ha»  not  been  more  laigelj  cnltiyated  in  Aner- 

Bnssex.    This  nobleman  keeps  the  most  perfect  loa,  one  of  the  tme  broed  being  veiy  rare. 
pack  of  rabbit  beagles,  probably,  in  ezistenoe,        BEAK,  in  anaent  gaUejSi  a  beam  fortified 

and  goes  out  with  th«m,  quite  enprinee.  Having  with  sharp  and  nointed  irons,  and  ftstened  to 

eansed  the  oovers  he  purposes  shooting  to  be  the  prow,  for  toe  parpoee  of  pierotng  ^ 

stopped— after  the  fashion  of  fbx-bnnting**-—  vessels.    Beaks  were  often  made  to  resembb 

that  is  to  say,  having  the  months  of  the  omv  the  heads  of  savage  nnimals,  and  were  soow- 

rows  filled  with  Ug^  to  prevent  the  game  times  attached  so  low  as  to  be  beneitfa  wits; 

fitnn  mnning  to  ground — ^''he  sallies  forth  with  and  thus  being  invisible  to  be  more  dsngeroi& 

his  lilipntian  pack,  cheers  them  into  cover,  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  tl» 

turns  them  wiUi  his  horn,  and,  in  short,  carries  Tjrrrhenian  Pissns.    The  besk  head  in  mod- 

on  his  rabbiting  with  all  the  pomp  and  circnm*  em  ships  is  that  part  before  the  forecastle, 

stance  of  perfect  woodcraft.    His  honnds  are  which  is  fostened  to  the  stem  and  supported 

About  the  irixe  of  well-grown  kittens,  and  as  by  the  main  knee, 
fon  of  fire  as  Lucifer  matches.    Their  cry  is  as       BEALE,  Mart,  an  En^ldi  artiBt,  bon  k 

'tunable  as  the  lark,'  and  quite  aa  shrill,  being  1682.  at  Sufiblk,  England,  died  Dea^  1697. 

the  completest  canine  counter-tenor  that  may  She  became  noted  as  a  portrait-painter  in  16?i 

be  conceived.    This  is  shooting  the  rabbit  in  for  the  beauty  of  her  cdoring,  which  she  m 

such  a  style  as  ousht  to  reconcile  the  defunct  to  attained  by  copying  the  paintings  of  OnreggMi^ 

iU  fate ;  but  it  h  not  evervwhere  that  the  Vandyke,  and  others.    She  studied  with  Sir 

cony  is  demolished  as  at  StiillingleeL"    Oer-  Peter  Lely,  and  painted  the  portraiti  of  the 

tainly,  it  may  be  added,  tkowhere  in  the  United  bishop  of  Chester,  Tillotson,  StiUingflee^  lod 

States;  bul^  in  countries  where  th^  greatly  other  distLuguished  persons  of  the  diy.  Her 

abound,  it  is  very  pretty  sport  to  uioot  the  pictures  were  very  popular,  and  sie  sud  t9 

little  American  harea  over  bea^es,  if  only  a  nave  possesMd  great  merit    She  ibopaioted 

couple  or  two  in  number,  and  of  laraw  d«c  in  water-odors  and  crayons.    Her  hnsbod 

and  less  perfect  qfualities,  than  those  Mcribed  was  a  painter  and  color-maker,  but  bad  do  if- 

above.    The  burrowing  rabbit  of  Europe  is  not  ntation  as  an  artist    Mrs.  Scale  wai  welledi- 

known  on  the  American  continent ;  but  the  cated,  and  wrote  some  poetical  plecee;  ike 

smaUhare^  usually  mianamed  the  iabbit|affi»di  was  much  respected  by  allherooateDQHxsia 
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Astor  Library 848 

Astorga 848 

Astorga,  Emanuele 848 

Astoria. 850 

Astorini,£Ua 850 
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AstorpOoo. 860 

Astrna 800 

Astragal 800 

Astn£han 800 

Astral  Spirits. 851 

Astringents 851 

Astrognosy. 851 

Astrolabe 851 

Astrology 851 

Astronomy. 868 

Astroa,  Gardinal 856 

Astruo,Jean 856 

Astorias 807 

Astyages 857 

Asylum 857 

Asymptote 868 

Asyndeton 808 

AUbapo 808 

Atabdc 808 

Atacama 800 

AtahusUpa 868 

Ataide,  Louis  de. 868 

AtalanU 860 

Atalaya 860 

Ataralpu 860 

Ataruipe 860 

AUuai: 860 

Atanlphna. 860 

Atbara 860 

Atcha 861 

AtchafUaya 861 

Atchison  CO 861 

Atchison,  David  ft. 861 

Atchidefll 861 

Ate..T!; 888 

Atellans)  Fabuls Jg 

A  Tempo 868 

Atfleh. 868 

Ath 8g 

Atha  ben  Hakim 868 

AthaMelik. 

Athabasca. 

Athaliah 

Athamas 8^ 

Athanagild. 8tt 

Athanario 8g 

Athanaaian  Greed 868 

Athanasius.  Saint 8M 

Atheism • 886 

AtheUng 866 

Athelney,  Isle  of "^ 

Athelstan 866 

Athena 867 

Athemenm ^ 

Athenieus ^ 

Athensgoras 868 

Athena^  Piezre  Louis 868 

Athenion. 

Athens. 

Athens  00 

Athens,  a  town 

Athernone 

Atherton,  Charles  G '.  ^ 

Atherton,  Chsrles  Humphrey. . . . 

Atherton,  Humphrey 

Atkias,  Kmannei  ben  Joseph 

Athleta 

Athlone 

Athol ^^ 

Athos 884 

Athwart »} 

Atitlan. 884 

Atkinson,  Theodore. 884 

Atkyns,  Sir  Bobert , 

AtlanU 

Atlantic  CO , 

Atlantic  Ooean ^  . 

Atlantica. 605 

AtlanUdes 8» 

Atlantis 685 

Atlas. 806 

Atlas  Mountains 606 

Atmometer 806 

Atmosphere 806 

Atmospheric  Ensine 808 

Atmospheric  Bafiways 811 

Atoll : 818 

Atomic  Theory 818 

Atoms 815 

Atondo  y  AntUlon. 815 

Atonement 815 

Atony 816 
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AtoonL 816 

Atreto 816 

Atrcbates 817 

Atreus 817 

Atri 818 

Atrip 818 

Atrium 818 

Atropatene 818 

Atrophy 818 

Atropia 818 

Atropos 880 

Attaca 

Attachment 

Attack 880 

Attainder 888 

Attaint 888 

Attakapas 

Attala  CO. 

Attains  (three) 

Attaman 

Attar  of  Boees 

Attention 

Atterbom,  Peter  D.  A 884 

Atterbury,  Fnnds 884 

Attersee 896 

AttisLez 896 

AtUc 896 

Attic  Bsse 886 

Attic  Order. 896 

Attic  Stofy 896 

Attica  CO 886 

Atticns  Herodes 

Atticus,  Titus  Pomponlus. 

Attlgny 

Attlla. 

AtUrct,  Jean  Denis. 880 

Attlcborough. 888 

Attock 880 

Attorney 880 

Attorney-General 880 

Attorney,  Power  of 881 

Attoyae 881 

Attraction 881 

Attri , 881 

Attruch 881 

Attucks,  Crispus 881 

Attwater,  BnsselL M 

Attwood,  Thomas 

Attwood,  Thomas,  M.  P 

Atua. 

Atwood,  George 

Atys  (two) 

Aubame,  Bight  of. 

Anbe. 

Anber,  Daniel  F.  R 

Anbert  du  Bayet 884 

AnbertdeVitry. 884 

Aubign«,J.  averled' 884 

Aubign^.  Theodore  Agrippa d*. . . .  885 

Anblet,  Jean  Baptiste 885 

Aubrey,  John 885 

AubriotL  Hnguea 885 

Aubry,  Francois. 885 

Aubry,  Marie  Olympic 885 

Aubry  de  Montdldier 885 

Auburn 886 

Aubusson 886 

Aubosson,  Pierre  d' 886 

Auch 886 

Auchmuty,  Bobert 887 

Anchmu^^Samnel 887 

Auckland,  William  Eden 887 

Auckland,  George  Eden 887 

Auction 888 

Aude. 888 

Audebert,vean  Baptiste 888 

Audience 888 

Andiencia 888 

Audiflnedy,  Therese 888 

Anditor 888 

Andius. 888 

Audlan 

Audlan,  Hermann  Peter  von. .... 

Andlan,  Georg  von 

Attdley,  Thomas. 688 

Andouin,  Jesn  Victor 640 

Audrain  CO ?40 

Andran.8ttnUyof M 

Audrv  de  Puyravean 848 

Audubon  00 J^ 

Audubon,  John  James 810 

Anerbaoh,  Barthold 
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Awrteeh,  H«liirld SH 

Anersperg,  OooBt  YOB 8M 

Aventadt ^ 

Aoenwald,  Hmm  AMt  KrdmMm 

▼OB 

ABflRBBberv.  Jmej/h  tob 

An«eaBCod«z $18 

AoceM $18 

Aoger $18 

Auger  maUac. 848 

Asger,  Looiii  BlmoB 848 

AnierHHi,  MboImI 844 

AnnroQ 845 

Attgier^EnUe 845 

Aofrtte 845 

Anglalie  oo 846 

AogBborg 845 

ABobanr  OoofetrtoB 845 

Augur,  HeMkiUi 848 

Angun 848 

August 84T 

Auguit,  WUhelm 847 

August,  Emll  LMpoid 848 

August,  Friedrieh  WIL  HsIb. 848 

August,  PbuI  FriBdrlch 848 

Augusta  00 848 

AugustB,  MaiBO 848 

Augusta,  Oeorgto 848 

AugUBta,  JohaBB 848 

Augusta,  Illstoria 848 

AugusUB  Ago 849 

AngusteBburg 848 

AugusU,  Joh.  Chfis.  WiL 880 

AugnsttB,  SolBt 850 

Augtistloe,  Aurelins,  8t 851 

Augustinlaos 858 

AugustlBlaB  CaaoBS 854 

AngustOTO 854 

Augustulus.  Bomulua, 854 

AngustiM,CalusOetaTinaCMar..  854 

Augustus  II.,  Frederlo. 895 

Augustus,  Frederlo 858 

Augustus  of  BruBiwlok 858 

AuL 888 

Aulsf 85T 

Anlic 85T 

Aolich,  Ladwlg 868 

Aalla 858 

Autne. 866 

Anloo,«leaB  d* 868 

Aumale 868 

AuDiale,  Duke  of 858 

AumoBt,  flunlly  of 868 

Anngenryle,  Kletaard 868 

AuBto 860 

Auplck 880 

Aurella 880 

Anrella,  OresUUa 880 

Aurolbui,  Emperor 860 

Anreliaa,  C«>Hus 861 

Aurellus,  Mareus,  see  AatoBlBus 

Aureus 881 

Aurlenlar  CoBlbssioB,  see  Coafes- 

StOB. 

Anri&ber. 881 

ABTln 861 

AurlRao 861 

Auriol,  Pierre  d* 881 

AurioL  Blaise  d* 861 

AurivilUus,  Kari 861 

Aurora. 861 

Aurora  BoreaUs 888 

AuruBgabod 868 

AuruBgiebe 868 

Anrj.Lolsde 868 

AusoultatloB 881 

Auseuoes 868 

Auaones 88S 

AnsoBla. 868 

AusoBiua. 868 

Auspleea 880 

Attssa 888 

Attssig 868 

AusteB,JaBe 860 

Austeu,  WilUam 870 

AnsterUts 870 

AnstiB  00 878 

Austin 871 

AnstlB,  JonatfaaB  Lorlng 878 

Austlo,  Moses 879 

Austin,  SsBiuel,  D.D 879 

AustiBf  BaraA* ■■•••••••.■••••■•■•  879 
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Austla.  BtepVoB  F. 8V8 

Australasia 874 

Austnlla 874 

AnstHa,  BmBfae 865 

Austria,  arotdnebj 400 

Autauga  oo 401 

AnteBrietb,  JohasB  H.  F 401 

Auteuil 401 

AutheBtfcel^ 401 

AtttbeBtles 401 

Antlebsmp. 401 

AutoMocrapbj. 401 

AntoebtJioBea 

Antoerat 

Auto-da-Fe. 

Autogiapb 

Autolyeua  (two) 408 

AutOBMtOB 408 

AntoBomj 407 

Antoplsstj 407 

Autopsy 408 

Autunta 408 

AntoB. 408 

AnvergBo. .-.  406 

Auzerrs 406 

AUXOBBO 400 

Ansoot,  AdrleB 400 

Ausonz,  Louis 400 

Atb,  Kingdom  ot  aeo  BuruBali 

Atb 400 

ATSdotttas 410 

Avallslaad 411 

Avalaocbe 411 

AvalloB 419 

AvaBtlalettre 419 

AraBd,  Jaoopo 419 

Avars 419 

Avatar 419 

Avateba 418 

AvatcbiBskaya 418 

Ave  Maria 418 

Avebnrr 418 

Avedlk 418 

AvellaaedaiQertnuUsOonsesde..  418 

AvelliBa 418 

Aveabrugger,  Leopold 414 

Aveatlaus 414 

Aventtnus,  Jobaoaes 414 

AveatiiriBe 414 

Avenaoar 414 

Aversge,  Qeaeral 414 

Average,  Particolar 415 

Aversge,  Petty. 415 

AversBl,  Qinseppo 415 

Avcrana 415 

Averroes 415 

Avery.  WaltstiU. 415 

Avery*s  Qores* 415 

Avosnea 415 

AveyroB 416 

Avesae,  Pierre  TaleaUa  d\ 416 

Aveno,  Jeaa  P.  Y.  J- d' 416 

Avesae,  Augusts  O.  Y.  d* 416 

Aveaae,  Pierre  Y.  D.  J.  d' 418 

Avenaaa,  Joseph 418 

Aviaaus,  Flavins 418 

Aviarr 418 

Avieebron 418 

Avioeaaa 418 

Avi^aao 419 

AvlgaoB 418 

Aviu 418 

Avisos,  Chailea 410 

Avlooa 490 

Avooet 420 

Avoirdupoia. 490 

AvoUl 490 

AvoB,N.T 490 

Avon  rivers 490 

Avoadale. 490 

Avoamore,  Yiaoouat 490 

Avoyelles 481 

Avraacbes. 4Si 

Awe,Loeh 491 

Aweigb 491 

Awyaw 491 

Ax 481 

AxayaeaU 491 

Axe 429 

Axel,  see  AbsaloB. 


Axiom 

Axis 

Axis  In  Peritioehio. 
Axle 


Tia 


AxolotI a 

Axtel,  Dsnicl « 

Axum A 

AyacoehA. «| 

Ayala,  Pedro  Lopes  da 4R 

AyaoMmta a 


Ayasooiook 9 

Aydnona,  llartmo 41 

Ayer,  Petor tf 

Ayesha 4S 

AylnAkbaii 81 

Ayleabory 81 

Aylesibnl. 81 

Aylion,  Loeas  Yasqoei  ds 81 

Aylmer,  Jobs 81 

Aylo0s,8lrJosfl|»b 81 

Aymar,  Jacques 8f 

Ayr. ff 

Ayrer,  Jakob tf 

Ayrca^oba tf 

Ayreanire  ook 0 

Ayscae,  Sir  Oeorgs. 0 

AytoB,  BIr  Bobeit 81 

AytoQB,  William  SdnonditMM..  8f 

Ayontaniiento 8f 

Axaia,  Pierre  Hyadnthe OS 

81 

m 

Jos4  Miguel  da « 

Fos61Vloolode. 81 

Felix  de. 81 

Axariah,  (seveialX « 

Azegllo,  Ifarquisd* f 

Axerba^Jan 81 

Axeredo  daCnaba £ 

Asevodo  y  Znaiga « 

Asimghur • 

Axlmutb 5 

Axio 2 

Axkar  Taarik J 

Axmari 2 

Aio 5 

Axot  an  Island J 

Azoca  towB 2 

AtogaBWpa J 

Azoteu  see  KitnifUi  ^ 

Axtec 2 

Axuai,  Domealoo  Alberta * 

Axurarl,  Gomes  BsBMiift. • 

A»nB.A  ,.<  fW 


Axure., 
Asymites. 


Axslo,  Tonmaso . 
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Baader,  Frsax  Xavsr  von jr 

Baal 5 

Baalbee 2 

Baasius,  Johaa "t^ S 

Baaxlus,  Joban  tbe  ytWT'- • ;  J 

Baba. 'All !'.'.'! '.*'•.- £ 

Bababeg '  0 

Babadagb "  0 

Babaroiy,  Aatsn ^ 

Babbage,  Cbarlei Z 

Babbitts  MetsL J 

Babel 5 

Babelmaadeb ^ 

Babeahausen. 0 

Baber,  an  islsad 0 

Baber,  Mogul  emperw ^g 

Babeui;  PMBfolsTiod J 

Babi 48 

Bablaet,  Jaeques 0 

BaUagton,  Antbooy -  ;'  0 

bSoJSSV**^^* -0 

Bsbo, Umtetirm...^----   0 
Babols,  Msigusrits  VtoWw    ^  ^ 

Baboo. 
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lalnbrttgc  William 
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laird,  Darld 
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Balanca  oT  Tnda 

Mt 

Bii^EEEE 

::::^ 

ul 

Balarao. 

::::S  : 

BaUrdo,OtUTlDAltoIil«...  . 

«• 

a&,>fei<i-,vu;:::::::: 

Si 

■■■■z  1 

BalL 

Mbdj,(KW.rt« 

S! 

Bailey.  Natbao 

Saii':;:::::::::::::;:::: 

....  m   1 

BaUlwIek. 

Baldi.  Baraardlnt. 

BaldJngar.ErnaCGottftlad 

S? 

BallUage 

Balllot.  ritm  M.  F.  da  Sato. 

....  «M     1 
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]UdwlB,Uii0or  Joniadeai 6t» 

Baldwin,  Ar^Mabop. »!• 

Btldwla,  eottato  of  FUnden BIO 

BAldwialL B80 

B^dwlD,  Meniy OW 

Baldwin,  Tlioaka«,D.D. 611 

Bale,Joliii ttl 

B»l«srie  iBlMids Ml 

Bftleehoo,  Jaaa  Jaoqiiea  N 

Btl«ii,  HendfikTia 

BAle8»PHer 

Baletbm,  Aotonlo 

Balfe,  MlebMl  WUlkm 

BallMir,  Alazaader 

Balftmr,  Andrew 

Bnllbnr,  81r  Jmdm 

BnUbar,  JuBM 

Bnlfbar,  Walter 

BftlfrwMh 

Bnlgny,  John 

BnlgnT.ThooiM 6M 

JuSmHj 6M 

BalL.... M* 

Balikew 090 

Bnllllnc, M6 

BnlioVEdwMd MO 

BnlioKJohn OM 

Bnlfate. 0«7 

Bdkan  monntelns 661 

Bdkask 061 

Bidkh 081 

Btll 081 

Bnll,  ChuneoT 

BnIL  In  mUitarr  •flklnit  tee  Bullet 

Ball,  John. 

Ball,  Bobert«  M.D 

Balbt 

BallMle. 088 

Balbtnehe,  Lonla  Simon 080 

Ballantfne,  Jamea 080 

BallantTne,  John 666 

Balbrdoo 086 

Ballard,  Geofva 086 

Ballaa 086 

Ballast 086 

Ballcateroa,  Franeiaoo 087 

Balleeleroa,  Lnia  Lopet 087 

Ballet 087 

Ballhom 088 

BalUnahinoh 088 

BalHnarauck 088 

Balllnaaloe 088 

BalHneolIlK 088 

Baliingall,  OeoiKa 080 

BalltsU 086 

Balliatlc  Peadulnm 088 

Baninm 089 

Ballon 040 

Ballon,  Lonlae  B.  T.  P.  de 040 

Balloon 040 

Ballot 040 

Ballon,  Hosea 041 

Ballston  Spa 041 

Ballrbnnnlon 048 

BallycaaUe 048 

Ballymena M9 

Baliytore *....  048 

Balm  of  Gilead    MS 

Balme 049 

Balme,  Colder. 049 

Balmea,  Jaime  Lndo 048 

Balmoral 049 

Balna▼e^  Henry 048 

Balonfean,  Jaeqnea 048 

Balqahtdder. 048 

Balaan 048 

Balaamfna 048 

Balaamina,  CamUk 048 

BalMMDo,  PaolOk 048 

Balaams. 048 

Balstbal 040 

Balta 040 

Saltans,  Lonla  Pierre 040 

Balti 040 

BalUeSea. 040 

Baltimore  eo 647 

Baltimore 047 

Baltimore,  Lord,  aee  Galrert,  Oe- 
dlina  and  George 

Baltimore  Bird 001 

Baltlnriaea 066 

BaltihJk 
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Balnlilaiid 

Balne,  Jean  de  U 

Balust«r. 

Balnatrade 

Balnie,  Etienne 

Balxae,  Honors  de 

Bailee,  Jeao  Lonla  Ones  de 

Bamba 004 

Bambarra 664 

Bambaa,  If  eoi>h  jtoa 664 

Bamberg   004 

Bamboedo 

Bamboo 

Barabook 

fiamboora 666 

BamboroQi^ 

Bamlaa , 

Bampton 

Bampton  Leotue 066 

Ban..  067 

Ban  and  Axrltee  Ban 607 

Banana 007 

Banana  lalaada 007 

Banana! 007 

Banat 007 

Banburr 068 

Baaoa. 068 

Bancal  des  laiarta 660 

Bano^la 069 

Banchory  Deyeaiok 060 

Banoora. 060 

Bancroft  co 060 

Bancroft,  Aaron  060 

Bancroft,  Edward 660 

Bancroft,  Georfe 660 

Bancroft,  Bichard 668 

Bands 668 

Banda  Oriental. 068 

fiandagea 068 

Bandaleer 664 

Bandanna 664 

Bandarra,  Gon^alo  Annea 664 

Ban  de  la  Boche. 060 

BandeL  Joeeph  bust  too 060 

BandcUoLlfatteo 060 

Bandea  Nirirea. 660 

Baodettlnl,  Tereia. 065 

Bandlera,  AttlUo 066 

Bandlera,  Emilio 066 

Bandinelil,  Baedo 066 

Bandini,  Angelo  Haiia 066 

Banditti 066 

Bandon 667 

Bandtke,  Geoige  Samnel 667 

Bandnnc 667 

Baner,  Johaa 067 

Banir. 067 

Banfl 068 

Banfl,GhiUo 068 

Bang 068 

Bang,  flunlly  of. 068 

Bang,  Frederik  Lndyi^ 068 

Bang,  Peter  Oeofg 068 

Bangalore 068 

Bangkok 668 

Bangli 669 

Bangor,  Maine 669 

Bangor,  Wale& 669 

Bangor  Monaohomm 669 

Banga,  Nathan 669 

Bangra,  Johann  Hepomnk. 070 

BanUc 670 

Bantalnka 070 

Banian  Tree. 070 

Banier,  Antolne 070 

Banierea 071 

Bantm,John 071 

Banlahment 071 

Banister,  a  riTor 071 

BantBter,  Viiginla 071 

Bairiarmaaain 671 

B^o 0T9 

Bamoemas 079 

Bank. 079 

Bank  of  England 078 

Bank  of  France 076 

Bank,  Belgian 676 

Bank,  Gennan 676 

Bank,I>aniBh 678 

Bank,RnaBlaB 678 

Bank,  United  Statea 679 
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Bahkea,  BIr  John m 

Bankea.WUIlaBJehB « 

Bankrapt sq 

Banka,John..  ggi 

Banka,John g^ 

Banka,  Sir  Joseph m 

Banka,  Nathaniel  P. !  » 

Banka,  Tbomaa j^ 

Banka,  ThomaaC... s» 

Bann,  Lower sSS 

5*»».  Upper s» 

Baanalee S6 

Banaeker,  Benjamin m 

Banner gr 
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Bannister,  WUllamlk » 

Banno^bnm m 

Banna  of  Matrimony m 

Banqneta  and  BanqoetHalb 91 

Banqnette^ 91 

Banqno SH 

Banahee. iSH 

Bantam SM 

Bantnr  Bay 9K 

Banz-Sinff. 'M 

Banya.  Felw 009 

BanyakPule 9K 

Banyan I!8i 

Banynlls  dea  Aapres 9M 

BanynUa-anr-Mer. 8H 

Banynmaa SM 

BaiMmwanaie 9i 

Ban*.. .77. SH 

Bananrdah  6M 

Baobab... 8» 

Baoor-Lormlan SK 

Baphomet 596 

Baptlsin SK 

Baptlate,  Jean  &  M 8N 

Baptistery 596 

Baptlatn SN 

Bar,  a  town 6W 

Bar,  In  law   9B9 

Bar,  In  mndo  ^ 

Bar,  in  bydrography ^ 

Bar-le-DncL *» 

Bar-aor-Arbe €W 

Bar^snr^lne ^ 

BanU)a ** 

BarabalU 6)1 

Barabra ^ 

Baraooa ^ 

Barada f^ 

Baragnay-D*HilUen,  Achflle flg 

Baragoay-D'HtlUera.  Look JU 

Barallon  *.!*.*.!!'.*.'.!*.*.!!!!.'-.■•  g 

Barak S 

Baralt,BaffMl  Maria g 

Baram *f 

Baranea  Nneya •••'  £ 

Bannoff,  Alexander  AadiMi  >•••«" 

BanmoTitcb,  Lamm S 

Baiante,  Baron £ 

Barantehinak. ^ 

Baranaano,*GloVan]ii  ▲ntado . . . .  M 

BaiaaKhotnn £ 

BaimtarinBay 2 

BaraUer,  Jean  Philippe JJ 

Baratynaki,  JevgeiVAbnm.   ■  •  g 

Barb J5 

Barbacan. K 

Barbaoena,  a  town. 2 

Barbacena,  Marqnis JS 

Barbedillo S 

Barbadoa. 2} 

Barbalho-BcMna. ^ 

Barbanpon,  Mariede. J* 

Barbanegre,  Jeaepk Jl 

Barbara,  St Si 

Barbarelli,  Gloigio ^ 

Barbarian ^ 

BarbarigoGragorio JJ 

Barbaro,  Franeeseo •  JS 

Barbaro,  Hennolaes ir\:' 

Barbaroma,  emperov,  sse  Freder- 
ic L  of  Germany  ^ 

B8rbaroaBa,Homah.... S 

Barbaroma,Khair^Dsatt g 

Baibaronx,  Cfaariee JJ 

BartMiyStataa "" 
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BwlwBtro <U 

Barbauld,  Annft  Latitla. 61t 

Barbault  Royer,  P.  F. 611 

Barbazan,  Anurald  Gnilhem 611 

Btrbasan,  Etienna. 611 

Barb^Marboi^  FranpolA  de 613 

Barb«aa  de  la  Bniyere 613 

Barbel 618 

Barber. 612 

Barber,  Francis 618 

Barber.  CoL  Franeis 618 

BarberlnU  &inily  oC 6U 

Barberrj 6li 

Barbea,  Armand 615 

Barbette 615 

Barbeyrae,  Charles 616 

Barbeyrae,  Jean 616 

Barbie  do  Bocaj^. 616 

Barbter,  Antolne  Alexandre. 616 

Barbter,  Charles 616 

Barbier,  Edmand  Jean  Francis . .  616 

Barbler,  Henri  Angoste 616 

Barbleri,  Giovanni  Franoosoo 617 

Barblton 611 

Barbon,  Ikmllj  of 61T 

Barbou,  Hugues 617 

Barbou,  Jean  Joseph 617 

Barbon-Deeoottrieres 617 

Barboar  oo.,  Ya 618 

Barbonr  oo.,  Ala. 618 

Barboar,  James 618 

Barbour,  John  8. 619 

Barbonr,  Philip  N 619 

Barbour,  Philip  Pendleton 619 

Barbonr,  Thomas 690 

Barbour,  John. 690 

Barbuda 690 

Barbnla,  I*  .Amttina. 690 

Baroa 690 

Barca,  Ihmily  of 691 

Barcarolle 691 

Barcelona 691 

Barckhausen,  Johann  Konrad 699 

Barclay,  Alexander 699 

Barclay,  John 699 

Barclay,  John,  M.D. 698 

Barclay,  Robert 698 

Barclay,  Charles 688 

Barday,  Cant  Bobt,  see  AUardiee 

Barclay,  Wniiam 694 

Barday  de  ToUy 094 

Bar-Cukeba 625 

Bard 695 

Bard,  John 697 

Bard^fiamnel 697 

Ban),  William 

Bardas 

Bardesanea , 

Bardill,  Christoph  Gottfried 

Bardln,  Jean 

Bardings 699 

Bardney 699 

Bardsey  Island 690 

Bardstown 699 

Bare  Poles 699 

Barebone,  Praise  God. 699 

Barefooted  Friars 699 

Barelly 689 

Barentin,  C.  L.  F.  da  Paulo  de. . . .  680 

Barents.  Willem (00 

Bar^reao  Vienzao 680 

Baretti,  Joseph 681 

Baressl,  Stefluio 681 

Barflenr. 681 

Barlbd,  Paul  Friederieh. 681 

Bargain  and  Bale 

Bargarrsn , 

Barge 

Bargfia,  Jean  Joseph  Leaodre .... 

Bargooieen. 

Baiiooseensk. 

Barham,  Blehard  Harris , 

Bari. , 

Bari,  Terra  dl 

Barlatlnsky,  Prince. 

Bartgano , 

BsrifcT. , 

Barilla , 

Barima , 

Baring  Brothers  and  Ca 

Baring,  John 684 

Baring,  Sir  Fnucto 


mam 

Baring,  Sir  Thomas. 684 

Baring,  Sir  Francis  Thomhill 684 

Baring,  Charles. 684 

Baring,  Alexander 684 

Barttott 686 

Baritu,  Cteorg 686 

Barinm 686 

Bariols 686 

Bark 687 

Barkal 687 

Barkehdieh 687 

Barker,  Bdmund  Henry 687 

Barker,  Henry  Aston 687 

Barker,Jaoob 687 

Barker,  Robert 688 

Barker,  Thomas 688 

Barkham,John 688 

Barking 689 

Barkway 689 

Bariaam 689 

Barlotta,  a  town 689 

Barletta,  QabrieUa 689 

Bariey 689 

Barlow,  Charles  Anstrather. 640 

Barlow,  Francis 640 

Barlow,  Joel 640 

Barlow,  Peter 641 

Barlow,  Thomas. 641 

Barlowe,  WlllUm 641 

Barlowe,  WiUiam 641 

Barmecides. 641 

Barmen 641 

Bam 641 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of 648 

Barnabsa,  Saint 648 

Bamabites. 648 

Barnade 648 

Barnard  Castle 644 

Barnard,  Andrew  Francis 644 

Barnard,  Frederic  A.  P.,  LL.D. ...  644 

Barnard,  Henry,  LL.D. 645 

Barnard,  Henry,  Ueut-General. . .  616 

Barnard,  John. 646 

Barnard,  Sir  John 646 

Barnaul 646 

Bamare,  Antoino  P.  J.  M. 647 

Bamegat 647 

Barnes,  Albert 647 

Barnes,  Daniel  H. 618 

Barnes,  Joshna 648 

Barnes,  Thomas 648 

Bamett 618 

Bamctt,  Morris. 648 

BameTddt,  Jan  Yan  Olden 648 

Barney,  Joshna 690 

Bamsley,  St  Mary 651 

Bamstabte 651 

Barnstaple 651 

Bamnm,  Phineas  Taylor 651 

Barnwell  District 658 

Barnwell  Court  Honsa. 658 

Baro. 658 

Baroach 658 

Baroccio,  Fieri  Federigo. 608 

Baroehe,  Pierre  Jnle& 668 

Baroda 658 

Barometer. 608 

Barometrical  Measnxements 600 

Baron. 660 

Baron,  Michel  Boyron 661 

Baron  and  F6me 661 

Baronage. 661 

Baronet 661 

Baroni,  Adriana  BasiUo 661 

Baronlus,  Cesars 661 

Barony 661 

Baroscope 

BaroKlo  da  Yignola 

Barqoeaimeto 

Barr 

Barra  Islands 

Barrack 

Barraekpoor. 669 

Barragan,  MlgneL 

Barral,  Jean  Angosttn 

BarramahL .i 

Barraa,  Comte  de 664 

Bamtnr 

Bane,  Mass 

Barra,  Antolne  le  Fdrre  de  )a 

Barr6,  Jean  Franpols  le  Fdrrs. . . .  665 
Barr4kXeM0 
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Bontees 666 

Barrel. 666 

Barrel-of'Butter  Island 667 

Barrellor,  Jacques 667 

Barren  co 667 

Barren  Island 66T 

Barreto,  Frandsoo. 667 

Barretry 667 

Barrett,  G  3orge  Horton 667 

Barrett,  John 667 

Barrhead. 668 

Barricade 668 

Barrier  Island 668 

Barrier  Beeft. 668 

Barrier  Treaty 668 

BarrigaNegra — # 668 

Barringer,  Daniel  Moreao. 668 

Barrington,  Geoige 668 

Barrington,  John  Shute 669 

Barrington,  William  Wildman. ...  668 

Barrington,  John 668 

Barrington,  Dalnes 668 

Barrington,  Samuel 668 

Barrington,  Shate 668 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah 668 

Barrister 670 

Barrois,Le 670 

Barron,  James 670 

Barron,  Samuel 671 

Barros,  Joao  de 678 

Barrosa 678 

Barrot,  Camilla  Hyadnthe  Odllon.  679 

Barrot,  Ferdinand 678 

Barrow.  .*. 678 

Barrow,  a  rirer.  678 

Barrow,  Isaac 678 

Barrow,  Sir  John 678 

Barrow,  Sir  George .*.  674 

Barrow  Point 674 

Barrow  Strait 674 

Bamiel-BouYert 674 

Barmndla,  Joe6  Francisco 674 

Barry  co.,  Mich 675 

Barry  co..  Mo 675 

Barry,  Sir  Charles 675 

Barry,  Gerald 675 

Barry,  James 676 

Barry,  John 67T 

Barry,  Countess  du 67T 

Barry,  Martin 678 

Barry,  Bpranger 678 

Barry,  William  Taylor. 678 

Bars 678 

Barsnma *,  678 

Bartan 678 

Bartas,Gnillanmede8allustedu..  678 

Barter 678 

Bartfeld 678 

Barth,Hdnrich 678 

Barth,  Jean 688 

Barth,Kari 681 

Barth6.  Felix. 681 

Barth6lemy,  Anguste  Marseille...  9Si 

Barth^lemy,  Francis. 

Barthelemy,  Jean  Jacques 

Barthelemy-8t  Hllaire,  Jules. . . . 

Barthei,  Paul  Joseph 688 

Bartholdy,  Jakob  Salomo 

Bartholin,  Kaspar 

Bartholin,  Thomas 

Bartholomew  co 

Bartholomew,  a  bayou. 

Bartholomew,  St 

Bartholomew  Massacre,  the  Saint.  684 

Bartizan. 687 

Bartleman,  James 687 

Bartlett,  Elisha 687 

Bartlett,  lohabod. 

Bartlett,  John  R 

Bartlett,  John  Sherren,  M.D 

Bartlett,  Joseph 

Bartlett,  Joslah,  M.D 

BarUett,  Jodah 

Bartiett,  William. 

Bartletti  William  Henry 

BartoL,  Cyrus  Augustus. 688 

Bartdi,  Daniele "^ 

Bartoli,  Pletro  Santes. 

Bartollnl,  Lorenxo 

Bartolomeo,  Francesco 

Bartolozal,  Francesco 

Barton-npon-Hnmber • 


tiii 
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BartoB-opon-Trirell 600 

BmIob,  Bei^amln  Smith 690 

Btrton,  Benurd. 601 

BartoD,  Elizabeth 601 

Barton,  ThoiDM 601 

Barton,  WlUlain 601 

Bartram,  John 601 

Bartram,  William 601 

Bartaeh,  Adam  tod 

Barueb 

Bama , 

Baryto 

Baa 

Baaalt 

BaMbI,  ICatteo 

Baae (several) -. ___ 

BaMViol 7. 604 

Basedow,  Johann  Bambard 604 

Baaol 604 

Basel,  Conndl  of 605 

Basement 607 

Baaeyl 607 

Baahaa.  ' 607 

Bashaw,  toe  Paaba 

Basbee 608 

Basbl-Baioaka. 60S 

Bashkin 609 

Baaldoh 60S 

Basil  the  Great,  Saint 600 

Basil,  the  Haeedonlaa 700 

Basil  11 701 

Basil,  a  Bulgarian. 701 

Basllan. 700 

Basillan  MonkB 701 

Basilica 700 

BaslIlcaU 700 

Bastftdes 700 

BasiUo  de  aama,  Jca* 700 

Baslllsoas 700 

Basilisk 704 

Basin 704 

Basine 704 

BasW 700 

BaskerrlUe,  John 706 

Basket 705 

Basnage,  Jaeqnes 707 

Basques 707 

Bas-Bhin 700 

Bass,  in  moaic,  sec  Basa 

Ba«. 700 

BassWood 710 

Bass  Reliei;  see  Basso  BUievo 

Bass  Rock. 711 

Bass'sStndts 711 

BaaatOeorgoA 711 

Bassa,  Tedro  Holasoo 711 

Bassaao 710 

Basaano,  Franocseo  da  Ponte 710 

Basaano,  Duke  of 71S 

Bassantln,  James 71S 

Baasas  da  India 710 

Baseein 710 

Basselln,  Ollrlor 718 

Bassermann,  Friodrlch  Daniel 718 

Basses,  Great  and  Little 718 

Baasee-Pyrgn^ea 718 

Basset 718 

Basse-Terre  (seTeral) 718 

Bassi,  Hugh  Viscontl  de 718 

Bassl,  Laura  Maria  Caterlna. 718 

Bassomplerre,  Francis  de 714 

Bassoon 714 

Bassorab 714 

Baaso-BUievo 714 

Bassorin 714 

BassTiUe,  Nicolas  Jean  Hugou  de..  714 

Bast 715 

BasUn 715 

BasUrd 715 

BaatanuB 716 

BastU 716 

Bsstiat,  Frederic 716 

Bastlde,  Jules 717 

Baatile 717 

Bastinado 790 

Bastion,  in  fortiflcation 7W 

Bastion,  a  Tillage 701 

Baston,  Robert. 721 

Bastrop  co 721 

Bastwick,  I>r.  John. 7S1 

Bataan TOO 

-•1 


pAoa 

Batae 700 

BaUk 708 

Batalha 704 

BaUn 726 

Batangaa 726 

Batatas 725 

BaUri 726 

BaU  via 790 

BaUyia,N.  T 787 

Bataviaa  Bepnbllo. 797 

Bate  Island 797 

Bate,Ckoive 797 

Bateman,  Cbariea  P.  Bb 797 

Batenltea 797 

Batcseo 798 

Batea,  Bamabaa 798 

Batea,  Edward 798 

Batea,  Joabna,  DJ>. 798 

Batea,  Joshua 728 

Batea,  Thomaa :.  720 

Batea,  WUliam 730 

BatesvlUe 780 

Bathoa,  Va. TOO 

Bath  CO.,  Ky 780 

Bath,  Me. 780 

Bath,N.Y 781 

Batb,Va 781 

Batb,Ga 781 

Bath,£ng T81 

Bath 781 

Bath,  Knights  of  the 786 

Bath-Kol 786 

BatborL,  Ikmilr  of 786 

BathuFst,N.B 787 

Bathurst,  Africa 787 

Batburst,  Australia 787 

Bathotat  Inlet 787 

Batburst  Island 787 

Batburst,  ihmilj  of 787 

Batbyclea 783 

Batbyllua. 788 

Baticalo 788 

Batiste 738 

Batjuechkoir,  Gonstantf n  K 788 

Batman T8S 

Batn-el-Higar 780 

Batnoars 780 

Batoana 780 

Batoka 780 

Baton 780 

Baton  BoQge 730 

Batont,  Pompeo  Olrolato 740 

Batoom 740 

Batrachomyomachla 740 

Batoblan 740 

Batta.  see  Batak 

Battalion. 740 

Battens 740 

Battering  Kam 740 

Battersea. 741 

Battery 741 

Battery,  (JalTanlc,  see  GalTanlsm 
Battery,  see  Assault  and  Batteiy 

Batteux,  Charles 748 

Battfayanyi,  Kasimlr 748 

Batthyanyl,  Li^oa 748 

Batticotta 748 

BatUferrl,  Laura 748 

Battie. 748 

BatUe,atown 745 

Bettle-Axe 745 

Battle  Bridge 745 

Battle  Creek 745 

Bnttle-FIeld. 746 

Battlement 745 

Battogcs 745 

Battue T46 

BatuKban 746 

BatuPulo. 740 

Batuta,Ibn 746 

Batz 747 

Baucis. 747 

Baudelocque,  Jean  Louis. 747 

Baudler,  Michel 747 

Bandin,  Nicolas 747 

Baudin  des  Ardennes,  Charles  ....  74T 

Baudiasin,  Otto  F.  M T48 

Baudlssln,  Wolf  H.  F.  K T48 

Baudot,  Angusto  Nicolaa.. 748 

Baudot,  Maro  Antoine 748 

Bandoor. 74S 


BaiidnIa.Jetti. '*:« 

Baadrand,  Comte  de Ui 

Baner,  Bruno 74, 

Bauer,  Edgar '.'.'.'. '.Ut 

Bauer,  Georg  Lorens 749 

Baner,  Karaline '7^ 

Bauer,  Wilbelm 74J 

Bang. 730 

BaufeleVlett »> 

Baunln;Jean js^ 

Baolot,  Isaac jso 

Bauman  Islands 739 

Banmann's  Carem [  759 

Baume,  Marquis tsd 

Baumi.  Antolne Tsi 

Banmeiatar,  Jobana  WUklin 7A 

Banmgarten,  a  TiOsgs Vk 

Baumgarten,  Alexander  Gottlieb..  tM 

Bauragarten-Crasliis TSl 

Banmgartner,  Andresi  TOO. tSl 

Baunaeh.    131 

Banr,  Ferdinand  diilitisa. ....!!!  151 

Baure VA 

BaassetfLonisFrsnpoisde. 751 

Baataln,  Losis 732 

Bautiea 72i 

Barn,  Giovanni  KB T^ 

Bararia TH 

BaTay 755 

Baronx,  Francois  Nieolss 755 

Bavoos,  Bvanste 756 

Bawean 75£ 

Bawr,  Baroness  de 756 

Baxter,  Andrew 754 

Baxter,  Edward 757 

Baxter,  Bicbaid 757 

Baxter,  WilUam 75^ 

Bay... 759 

Bay  Islands JSfl 

Bay  Lynx 763 

Bay  Tree,  see  I^nrd 

Bayadeer. J® 

Bayamo Jj^ 

Bayan  Kara  If  onatalos 7» 

Bayard,  James  A 765 

Bayard,  Jean  P.  A 1« 

Bayard,  Pierre  dn  Ttenil «« 

Bayaaeed ifi 

Bayen,  Pieite l^ 

Bayer,  Gotdieb  SiegMed ^g 

Bayer,  Jobann i£ 

Bayeux :^i 

Bayeux.  George it 

Bayeux  Tkpestry i» 

Baycye ig 

Bayle,  Pierre ig 

0ay{en i? 

Bayley,  Frederic  W.  K.  B 77? 

Bayley,  Sir  John ^L^ 

Bayley,  Eicbard ij 

BayUeSiPrands i? 

Bayly,  Thomas  HayuM iij 

Bayly,  Thomas  Heniy Ji} 

Baynam,  WllUam ^J 

Bayne,  Alexander ILi 

Bayonet lij 

Bayonno it. 

Bayou S 

Bayou  Sara. lij 

Bayrhofter,  KariTbeodor J" 

BMa ^5 

Bazaar A 

Bazaine,  Frsncoto  AchiDe IjJ 

Bazancourt,  Gen. L. 

Bazar-Khan *X 

Bazard,  Amand i^ 

Bazas 77J 

SSTeSSviiiaiii'i^Vitaii^nj 

Bazler,  Thomas ^^ 

Bdellium 774 

Beach. • 774 

Beach,  Meses  Tsls ig 

Beachy  Head. -75 

Beaoon 775 

BeaoonsHeld 775 

Beadle 775 

Beads 773 

Beagle 774 

Beak. 771 

Beato.Mary 
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